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OBSERVATIONS 

ON 

CALCULOUS    DISEASES. 
By  B.  C.  Brodie,  F.R.S. 

As  delivered  hy  him  in  his  Surgical  Lectures. 

[The  papers  with  the  first  of  which  we 
this  week  present  our  readers,  will  he 
found  to  form  a  continuation  of  Mr. 
Brodie's  valuahle  ohservations  on  the 
Diseases  of  llie  Uretlira,  Bhidder,  and 
Prostate  Gland,  contained  in  our  first 
volume.  It  was  our  intention  to  have 
completed  the  suhject  at  an  earlier  jje- 
riod,  hut  we  have  heen  prevented  i)y 
unforeseen  circumstances  from  doing- 
so  until  now. — Ed.  Gaz.] 

The  urine  in  its  natural  state  is  com- 
posed of  a  numher  of  ingredients,  which 
are  maintained  in  solution  as  long'  as 
they  preserve  the  temperature  of  the 
body.  Sometimes,  however,  it  happens 
that  one  or  more  of  these  ino^redients  is 
deposited  in  a  solid  form,  although  the 
urine  has  underoone  no  alteration  in  its 
temperature,  and  even  while  it  remains 
in  the  hladder,  or  in  some  other  of  the 
urinary  passages.  These  deposits  may 
be  in  the  form  of  small  particles,  or 
sand,  or  in  larger  masses.  We  call 
these  latter  calculi.  Whetlier  there  he 
merely  sand,  or  whether  there  he  actual 
calculi,  the  nature  of  the  disease  is  es- 
sentially the  same,  and  it  is  to  these  cal- 
culous disorders  that  I  call  your  attention 
in  this  and  the  following  lectures.  The 
suhject  is  one  of  the  highest  interest, 
on  account  of  the  numher  and  variety 
of  the  phenomena  which  it  embraces  ; 
on  account  of  the  pain,  distress,  and 
deep  anxiety  which  the  patient  suflers; 
174. — viir. 


and  on  account  of  the  great  relief  which 
the  art  of  surgery  is  capable  of  afi'ord- 
ing  in  the  majority  of  these  cases. 

I. —  Of  S unci  in  the  Urine. 

The  urine  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
a  peculiar  acid,  first  accurately  described 
by  >^cheele,  who  gave  it  the  name  of 
uric  acid,  but  to  which  the  name  of  lithic 
acid  is  more  commonly  applied  by  the 
chemists  of  this  country.  It  was  for- 
merly supposed  that  the  pure  acid  was 
held  in  solution  by  the  urine.  Dr. 
Prout,  however,  has  shewn  that  the 
pure  acid  is  almost  insoluble,  and  that 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  exists 
only  in  the  form  of  lithate  of  ammonia, 
which  is  a  very  soluble  salt.  It  is  this, 
and  not  the  uncombined  acid,  which 
causes  healthy  urine  to  redden  litmus 
paper.  In  very  cold  weather  the  urine, 
as  it  cools,  deposits  the  litiiate  of  ammo- 
nia, blended  with  some  other  animal 
matter.  -  It  is  tlie  lithate  of  ammonia, 
also,  which  forms  the  principal  part  of 
the  soft  or  uncrystallized  sediment  depo- 
sited in  the  vessel  by  tiie  urine  of  per- 
sons who  labour  under  dyspepsia,  and 
some  other  bodily  ailments. 

Now  if  you  add  to  healthy  urine 
some  kind  of  acid  for  which  ammonia 
has  a  stronger  atiinity  than  it  has  for  the 
lithic  acid — the  juice  of  a  lemon,  for 
instance — the  lithate  of  ammonia  is 
no  longer  precipitated  ;  and  in  its 
place  you  find  a  number  of  small 
red  crystals,  resembling  particles  of 
cayeni>€  pepper,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel.  These  are  composed  of  the  pure 
lithic  acid.  'I'he  lemon-juice  unites  with 
the  ammonia,  and  the  lithic  acid,  being 
nearly  insoluble,  is  precipitated.  This, 
which  happens  out   of  the  body,   may 
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happen  in  the  body  also.  The  presence 
of  ajiotlier  acid  in  the  urine  ceiuses  the 
litliic  acid,  even  in  llie  hhulder,  to  be  pre- 
cipitated in  tlie  form  of  a  red  sand.  Dr. 
Proutsays  tliatit  is  usually  the  muriatic 
acid  which  produces  tliis  effect.  However 
tliat  may  be,  we  find  that  thoie  who  are 
liable  to  tlie  formation  of  acid  in  the 
stomach  are  esjiecially  liable  to  the  de- 
position of  the  red  sand.  If  the  diges- 
tion be  weak,  and  the  food  in  conse- 
quence remains  in  the  stomach  long- 
enougii  to  become  acescent,  the  red  sand 
is  jjenerated.  If  tlie  food  be  indigesti- 
ble, or  if  it  be  taken  in  too  large  quan- 
tity, the  same  effect  may  be  produced 
even  in  the  most  healthy  person.  The 
free  use  of  fermented  li([uors,  and  espe- 
cially of  those  wliicii  contain  acid 
already,  or  sugar,  which  may  become 
acid  in  the  stomach,  such  as  punch  and 
cham;>aignc,  leads  to  the  same  result. 
Persons  who  lead  a  sedentary  life,  and 
\rho  never  take  exercise,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce perspiration,  are  alio  especially 
liable  to  the  formation  of  red  sand.  Dr. 
Philip  has  made  some  interesting  obser- 
vations relating  to  this  last  |)oint,  which 
are  of  much  practical  importance. 
You  will  find  them  recorded  in  a  pa- 
per published  by  Dr.  Philip,  in  one 
of  the  volumes  of  the  AJedical  Trans- 
actions of  the  College  of  Phy.sicians. 
It  seems  as  if,  during  perspiration, 
something  was  carried  off  from  the 
blood  in  the  cutaneous  vessels  which 
would  ctiieruise  cause  the  urine  to  be 
loaded  with  acid.  Sir  Gilbert  Blane 
long  ago  observed  that  a  disposition  to 
calculous  disorders  is  frequently  com- 
bined with  eruptions  on  the  skin  (pso- 
riasis), and  Dr.  Philip's  observations 
will  explain  the  reason  of  this  associa- 
tion. 

When  the  urine  contains  a  super- 
abundant acid,  which  precipitates  the 
red  (or  lithic  acid)  sand,  it  usually  i.« 
bright  and  transparent  to  the  eye,  and 
of  a  copper  colour,  resembling  in  appear- 
ance Madeira  wine.  In  general  the  pa- 
tient is  troubled  more  or  less  with  dys- 
peptic symptoms,  and  frequently  he  is 
liable  to  gout.  Many  circumstances  de- 
inonbtrate  a  close  connexion  between  this 
last  disease  and  the  formation  of  red 
sand  in  the  urine.  The  same  peculiar 
constitution,  the  same  luxurious  diet, 
the  same  inactive  life  which  makes  you 
subject  to  the  oi\e  makes  you  also  sub- 
ject to  the  other.  The  red  sand  is  com- 
posed of  crystals  of  lithic  acid  in  its  pure 
state,  while  the  chalk  stones  which  are 


formed  in  the  bursas  and  cellular  mem- 
brane of  gouty  patients,  aie  composed 
of  tlie  same  acid,  in  combination  with 
soda. 

In  what  are  called  the  better  classes  of 
society  you  find  tlic  deposition  of  red 
sand  to  exist  chiefly  in  adult  persons, 
but  in  the  lower  classes  you  find  it  chiefly 
among  children.  These  circumstances 
are  easily  explained.  Adult  persons 
in  afHuent  circumstances,  for  the  most 
part,  lead  a  more  luxurious  and  indolent 
life  than  their  children  ;  while  among 
those  of  lower  condiiion,  the  diet  of  the 
children  is  frecpiently  unuliolesome,  and 
com|)aralive!y  little  attention  is  paid  to 
the  various  derangements  of  the  diges- 
tive organs,  to  which  they  are  liable. 

In  many  instances  the  red  sand  is 
voided  witiiout  any  particular  symp- 
toms to  indicate  its  formation,  and  tlie 
])atient  discovers  the  disease  only  by 
seeing  it  in  the  urine  ;  but  at  other  times 
he  complains  of  uneasy  sensations  in  the 
loins,  of  jiain  in  the  groins,  and  in  the 
course  of  tlie  urethra  :  and  sometimes  a 
small  quantity  of  blood  is  discharged 
from  the  urethra,  in  consequence  of  its 
being  abraded  in  some  one  part  by  the 
sharp  hard  angles  of  the  crystals. 
Where  the  urethrals  irritable  and  liable 
to  spasmodic  affections,  the  contact  of 
the  red  sand  induces  spasm  in  it,  occa- 
sioning a  diminution  of  the  stream,  and 
even  difficulty  of  voidingr  the  urine.  In 
such  cases  you  in  vain  endeavour  to  cure 
the  stricture  merely  by  tlie  use  of 
bougies  ;  but  if  you  employ  at  the  same 
time  such  remedies  as  tend  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  red  sand,  you  cure  the 
stricture  easily. 

It  is  of  great  consequence  that  you 
should  stop  the  formation  of  red  sand, 
both  because  it  is  in  itself  a  considerable 
evil,  and  because,  if  neglected,  it  may 
lead  to  the  formation  of  a  larger  concre- 
tion in  the  bladder.  Vou  may  almost 
invariably  prevent  the  formation  of  red 
sand  by  conveying  alkaline  remedies  into 
the  stomach — as  potash,  soda,  lime- 
water,  ammonia,  magnesia.  Sometimes 
one,  sometimes  another,  may  be  prefera- 
ble, according  to  circumstances ;  and 
sometimes  it  may  be  advisable  to  give 
them  in  combination  with  each  other.  If 
the  lithic  acid  is  <Ieposited  in  small  quan- 
tity, and  the  bowels  are  too  much  re- 
laxed, (which,  however,  rarely  happens 
in  these  cases)  lime-w-ater  may  be  use- 
ful. In  jiersons  of  weak  bodily  powers, 
who  may  be  supposed  to  require  cordial 
and  stimulating  remedies,  you  may  ex. 
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hiliit  ammonia.  Dr.  IVoiit  recommends  ncsia  is  taken  in  a  lari^er  (|naiitity  than 
tlie  carl)()Maie  of  potasli  in  prcfen-iuc  to  is  necessary  to  nentralize  the  acid  c^ene- 
the  carixinate  of  soda,  for  the  following  rated  in  tiic  stomach,  tlie  patient  is 
reason — that  the  sochi,  under  certain  cir-  liable  to  tlic  formation  of  iniiirnesiaii 
cumstances,  will  enter  into  comhinatinn  calcnli  in  the  intestines.  Tiiese  la-l  are 
with  tlie  lithic  acid,  forming;  an  insolu-  composed  of  the  majrnesia  mechanically 
l)le  salt,  as  bad  as  the  lithic  acid  itself;  blended  uitli  the  f;eces  and  intestinul 
whereas  the  lithate  of  potasii  is  pe:  fectly  mucus.  They  are  not  uncommon  in 
soluble;  and  if  this  combination  takes  these  times,  when  so  many  imlividiials 
place,  it  will  pass  ott"  dissolved  in  the  arc  in  the  habit  of  takiu^r  magnesia  in  u 
urine.  On  the  whole,  mairnesia,  as  re-  careless  arid  profuse  manner.  1  have  in 
commended  by  Professor  lirande,  is  pre-  several  instances  known  a  person  to  suf- 
ferai)le  to  the  rest.  Bein<i  in  itself  in-  fer  a  j>ood  deal  of  distress  from  such  a 
soluble,  it  cannot  enter  the  circulation  calculus  being'  lodyed  in  the  rectum, 
except  it  has  first  become  combined  But  cases  have  occurred  in  which  the 
with  acid  in  the  stomach  or  intestine  ;  accumulation  of  mag'nesia  in  the  iates- 
and  hence  it  does  not  pass  out  of  the  tine  has  taken  [)lace  to  a  very  ijreat  e.\- 
svstem  so  soon  as  the  alkalies.  The  tent.  Mr.  Wilson  examined  the  body  of 
dose  of  all  these  remedies  must  vary  a  patient  in  whom,  if  I  recollect  rightly, 
accordin<(  to  circumstances.  Vou  may  many  pounds  of  magnesia  were  found 
give  of  the  pure  magnesia  from  ten  collected  in  the  colon  above  a  contract- 
grains  10  two  scruples  daily,  and  of  the  ed  part  of  the  rectum. 
others  in  proportion.  In  the  exhibition  of  alkaline  remedies, 
I  have  mentioned  the  carbonates  of  then,  you  must  make  each  case  the  sub- 
potash,  soda,  and  ammonia,  as  these  ject  of  a  distinct  cxjieriment ;  and  tliat  the 
agree  better  with  the  stomach,  and  there-  experiment  maybe  more  properly  con- 
foie  are  more  proper  to  be  employed  ducted,  yon  must,  if  possilde,  make  the 
tlian  the  pure  alkalies.  The  carbonic  patient  enter  into  your  views,  that  he 
acid  does  not  interfere  with  their  medi-  may  assist  your  practice  by  his  own  ob- 
cinal  ettects.  There  is  a  remarkable  servations.  You  should'  be  provided 
ditference  in  the  effects  produced  on  witli  paper,  coloured  blue  by  an  infu- 
these  disorders  !)y  the  salts  which  eon-  sion  of  litmus ;  and  also  with  the  same 
tain  a  mineral  and  those  which  contain  paper,  slightly  reddened  by  immersion 
a  vegetable  acid.  The  suljihates,  mu-  in  a  very  weak  acid.  Healthy  urine 
riates,  nitrates,  are  of  no  avail  ;  but  the  ought  to  turn  the  blue  litmus  paper 
tartrate  of  potash,  the  tartarized  soda,  a  little  red,  and  you  ought  not  to  give 
the  common  saline  draui^ht,  eoii.'posed  alkaline  remedies  in  such  a  dose  as  to' 
of  citric  acid  and  potash,  all  produce  destroy  this  properly  altogether;  still 
the  same  effect  as  tlie  pure  alkalies,  or  less  ought  you  to  render  the  urine  alka- 
as  the  alkalies  combined  witli  carbonic  line.  Jf  the  urine  turns  the  red  paper 
acid.  This  remarkable  circumstance  blue,  the  patient  is  in  daiiger  of  sut!'er- 
vvas  first  noticed  by  Sir  Gilbert  Blane.  ing  from  a  deposition  of  the  phosphates. 
Sir  Gilbert  has  also  recommended  a  and  the  alkalies  must  be  given  in  smaller 
very  efficient  method  of  exhibiting  the  quantity. 

carbonate  of  potash  in  these  cases,  by  It  is  to  be  further  observed,  that  the 
giving  it  in  a  saline  draught  with  an  ex-  time  when  the  urine  is  most  acid,  and 
cess  of  alkali.  wlien  the  alkalies  are  most  required,  is 
I  have  said  that  different  doses  of  the  after  the  principal  meal,  that  is,  after 
alkaline  remedies  will  be  requireil  in  dif-  dinner.  The  alkalies  are  not,  indeed, 
ferent  instances.  Indeed  a  good  deal  of  to  be  given  immediately  after  dinner, 
care  is  generally  necessary  to  adjust  the  for  then  they  are  likely  to  interfere  with 
dose  to  the  ])eculiar  circumstances  of  the  digestion;  but  three  or  four  hours  af- 
individual  case.  If  you  give  too  little  of  terwards.  In  some  cases  it  is  better 
the  alkali,  the  result  is  not  obtained,  and  for  the  patient  to  defer  taking  his  ine- 
th'j  lithic  acid  is  still  deposited,  although  dicine  until  he  wakes  accidentallv  in 
in  smaller  quantity.  If  you  give  too  the  middle  of  the  night.  In  many  in- 
much,  you  not  only  prevent  the  forma-  stances  a  single  dose  of  mai,nicsia  daily, 
tion  of  the  red  sand,  but  you  render  the  and  that  at  bed-time,  is  all  that  is  re- 
urine  alkaline,  and  a  white  sand  (the  (inired  ;  while  in  others  it  should  be  ex- 
triple  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  mag-  hibited  in  tiie  middle  of  the  day  al:--o. 
nesia)  is  deposited  in  its  place.     If  mag^        But  it  may  trulv  he  observed  that  this' 
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is  not  strikinj^  at  the  root  of  ilie  dis- 
order. Alkalies  prevent  the  formation 
of  red  sand  while  they  are  heino^  taken, 
but  they  do  not  prevent  it  bein?  formed 
aijain  as  soon  as  they  are  left  off.  The 
patient  cannot  well  take  them  for  ever, 
and  somethinij  further,  therefore,  is 
required.  \Vhen  he  suffers  from  cos- 
tiveness,  purijatives  must  be  exhibited  ; 
and  even  in  those  cases,  in  which  the 
bowels  are  not  particularly  torpid,  pur- 
gatives are  useful.  The  mercurial  pur- 
gatives are,  on  the  whole,  to  be  pre- 
ferred. A  blue  pill  may  be  adminis- 
tered every  nijiht,  with  a  draught  of 
infusion  of  senna  and  tartrate  of  potash 
every  fourth  morning ;  or  a  calomel 
pill  may  be  given  once  or  twice  in  a 
week,  at  bed- time,  and  the  senna 
draught  on  the  following  morning. 
When  the  disease  is  connected  with 
gout,  the  patient  may  take  the  colchi- 
cum  with  great  advantage  :  in  the 
first  instance,  twenty  drops  of  the 
vinum  colchici  may  be  administered 
twice  or  three  times  daily  ;  afterwards, 
a  draujfht  of  infusion  of  senna,  with  a 
saline  purgative,  and  forty  or  forty-tive 
drops  of  the  vinum  colchici,  may  be 
given  occasionally  in  the  morning.  But 
more,  after  all,  is  to  be  effected  by  at- 
tention to  diet  and  mode  of  living,  than 
by  medicine.  Is  the  patient  a  great 
eater,  pampering  his  appetite  by  a  va- 
riety of  dishes,  and  thus  e.Kciting  him- 
self to  swallow  more  food  than  his 
stomach  can  readily  digest  ? — let  him 
make  his  dinner  on  a  single  dish,  and 
eat  of  that  in  moderate  (juantity.  Let 
him  also  incline  to  a  vegetable  rather 
than  an  animal  diet ;  avoiding,  however, 
undressed  vegetables,  and  especially 
those  which  are  acid  or  acescent — as 
salad,  oranges,  apples,  &c.  Does  he 
commit  excesses  in  drinking  ? — let  him 
leave  oft"  fermented  liquors  altogether, 
or  lake  them  only  in  small  quantity ; 
and  in  particular  let  him  avoid  such  fer- 
mented li(|Uors  as,  from  the  sugar 
which  remains  unfermented  in  them, 
are  liable  to  become  acid  in  the  sto- 
mach, or  which  are  acid  already.  The 
French  white  wines  are  injurious  in 
these  cases,  especially  champaigne ; 
but  none  of  them  are  worse  than  our 
own  English  rupior  called  punch. 

If  your  patient  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  dining  late  in  the  evening,  going 
to  bed  soon  after  a  hearty  meal,  he 
should  alter  his  haliits  in  this  respect  ; 
dining  sufficiently  early  to  allow  of  his 


food  being  digested  before  he  retires  to 
rest.  If  he  has  led  a  sedentary  life,  he 
should  cease  to  do  so  ;  walking  or  riding 
daily,  so  as  to  induce  perspiration.  A 
person  who  takes  a  good  deal  of  exer- 
cise may  take  liberties  as  to  diet  which 
he  could  not  otiierwise  take  with  impu- 
nity. For  example  :  a  gentleman  of 
my  acquaintance  was  accustomed  to 
dine  daily  in  convivial  society,  eating 
and  drinkinsj  heartily,  and  not  stinting 
himself  in  the  use  of  champaigne.  But 
he  was  of  active  hat'its.  He  rose  early 
in  the  morning,  walked  for  an  hour  or 
two  before  breakfast,  and  came  home  to 
breakfast  perspiring  profusely.  If  by 
chance,  in  his  morning's  walk,  he  met 
any  one  of  his  friends,  his  remark  was, 
that  he  was  doing  this  to  distil  off  his 
champaigne.  By-and-by  some  circum- 
stances occurred  which  altered  his  mode 
of  life  in  this  respect ;  and  not  long  after- 
wards he  consulted  me  concerning  two 
symptoms  which  gave  him  some  trouble 
and  anxiety  :  the  one,  a  quantity  of  red 
sand  in  the  urine,  and  the  other  a  scaly 
eruption  (psoriasis)  of  tlie  skin.  He 
had  continued  to  eat  and  drink  as 
usual,  but  he  had  ceased  to  rise  early 
and  to  take  his  long  walk,  which  brought 
him  home  perspiring  to  breakfast;  and 
this  alteration  in  his  hai)its  was  soon 
followed  by  the  appearance  of  the  red 
sand  and  the  eruption. 

A  copious  perspiration  may  be  pro- 
duced in  other  ways,  as  well  as  by  means 
of  exercise.  The  most  certain  and  ef- 
fectual method  is  the  use  of  the  sul-. 
phur,  fumigating,  or  iiot  air  bath.  The 
hot  air  l)ath  is  certainly  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  those  persons  v.'ho,  having 
led  an  inactive  life,  are  subject  to  dys- 
pepsia, and  those  twinges  in  the  limbs, 
especially  in  the  feet,  which  sooner  or 
later  are  followed  by  a  rc:iular  attack 
of  gout ;  and  1  believe  that  it  may  also 
be  employed  beneficially  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  patient  sufters  from  a  too 
large  proportion  of  lithic  acid  in  the 
urine.  It  is  worthy  of  observation  that 
the  perspiration  produced  by  the  hot  air 
bath  is  highly  acid,  reddening  the  blue 
litmus  paper  even  more  readily  than  it 
is  reddened  by  the  urine. 

The  red  or  lithic  acid  sand  is  not  the 
only  sand  deposited  by  the  urine.  In 
some  instances  the  urine  deposits  dis- 
tinct white  particles,  which  are  minute 
crystals  of  a  triple  salt  composed  of  the 
phosphate   of  ammonia  and  magnesia. 
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Here  the  ur'me  is  not  acid,  but  of  an  al-  of  the  system  ;  it  is  tl)e  result  of  dclii- 
kaline  quality;  it  turns  the  reddened  lity.  In  a  person  who  is  exhausted  l)y 
litmus  paper  hiue,  and  if  very  alka-  too  severe  mental  or  bodily  exertions, 
line,  it  turns  the  ycll')\v  turmeric  paper  or  who  has  lon<^  been  worn  by  nu-ntal 
brown.  Aeeordinsj  to  Dr.  Prout,  tlie  anxiety,  the  urine  becomes  alkaline, 
formation  of  the  while  saiul  takes  place  A  »entleman  who  was  al  that  time  at- 
in  the  following  manner; — The  urine,  tending-  these  lectures,  called  on  me, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  con-  n(ti  long'  since,  to  consult  me  concern- 
tains  the  ])hospliatc  of  magnesia,  which  ing  his  general  health.  After  a  careful 
is  held  in  solution,  being  a  highly  soln-  iiKjuiry  into  the  circumstances  of  his 
ble  salt.  But  in  some  cases  of  disease  case,  I  was  tinablc  to  discover  any 
the  urea  of  the  urine  becomes  decom-  marks  of  local  disease.  It  was  not  one 
posed  in  the  kidneys,  and  ammonia  is  function  in  particular,  but  all  his  fuuc- 
evolved,  which  combines  with  the  phos-  tioiis  were  deranged.  He  had  been  in 
phate  of  magnesia,  so  as  to  make  a  the  haliil  of  sitting  up  to  write  out  his 
triple  salt.  13ut  the  triple  salt  is  inso-  notes  until  two  in  the  morning  ;  he  had 
luble,  and  therefore  it  is  precipitated  in  risen  from  his  bed  at  six  ;  he  had 
the  foru)  of  a  white  sand.  Dr.  Prout  worked  all  day,  both  with  his  hands 
observes  also,  that  the  same  state  of  and  with  his  head; — in  short,  be  was 
system  which  leads  to  the  decomposition  sufi'ering  from  excessive  labour  of 
of  urea  and  the  evolution  of  ammonia,  botli  body  and  mind.  I  said  to  him, 
leads  also  to  a  more  abundant  forma-  "  Your  case  is  not  one  which  medicine 
tion  of  the  phosphate  of  magnesia,  and  alone  will  cure  ;  you  must  study  less, 
hence  arises  the  immense  deposition  of  and  sleep  more.  Your  system  is  in 
white  sand,  which  occurs  in  some  cases,  that  state  which  will  lead  to  your  having 
Indeed  this  is  sometimes  so  great  that  alkaline  urine,  if  you  have  it  not  al- 
the  quantity  of  phosphate  of  magnesia  ready."  He  went  into  the  adjoining; 
which  healthy  urine  contains  will  by  room  to  make  water,  and  immediately 
no  means  account  for  it.  1  perform-  on  it  being  voided  I  tested  the  urine, 
ed  the  operation  of  lithotomy  on  a  and  found  it  to  be  alkaline,  as  I  had 
boy,  whose  urine,  after  the  opera-  anticipated.  I  mention  this  case  that 
tion,  deposited  such  a  (piantity  of  the  the  important  fact  which  it  illustrates 
triple  phosphate  that  his  perineum,  the  may  be  well  impressed  on  your  minds; 
inside  of  his  thighs,  and  the  bed-  but  cases  corresponding  to  it  are  not 
clothes,  had   the    appearance   of   being  uncommon. 

dusted  over  with  a  wiiite  powder,  and  if  In  many  instances  a  course  of  mer- 

the  while  powder  was  wiped  off,  the  ap-  cury  renders   the   urine  alkaline.      In 

pearance  was  renewed  in  the  course  of  some   individuals  even  a  single  dose  of 

a  few  hours.  calomel   will   produce  the   same  effect. 

The  existence  of  the  white  sand  in  JMercury  is   what  is  commonly  called  a 

the    urine   is   no  new  discovery  :  it  was  loivering    medicine,  and  this  seems  to 

describedby  writers, under  variousappel-  explain  the  principle  on  which   it   ope- 

lations,  even   before  Dr.  Wolhislon  as-  rates.      In   a  person    who    is    already 

certained  its  chemical  composition.     It  weak,  the  further  degree  of  exhaustion 

was  not,  however,  until  the  investigation  which  is  the  consequence  of  the  cxhi- 

was    taken    up   by   Dr.  Prout  that   any  bilion   of  an   active   purgative,    will  be 

jnsl  notions  were  formed  as  to  the  pecu-  sulUcient    to    make   the  urine  alkaline. 

liar    circumstances    under    which    this  The   too  abundant   exhibition  of  alka- 

peculiar  salt  is  generated.  line  remedies   will,  as  indeed  might  be 

The  state  of  the  system  which  leads  expected,  lead  to  the  same  result.  In- 
to the  production  of  alkaline  urine,  and  juries  of  the  spine,  affecting  the  spinal 
of  white  sand,  is  very  different  from  marrow,  will  also  be  followed  by  the 
that  which  is  attended  with  a  too  acid  secretion  of  alkaline  uriiic.  1  observed 
condition  of  the  urine  and  the  formation  this  fact  first  as  long  ago  as  the  year 
of  red  sand.  The  latter  occurs  in  indi-  1807,  and  have  taught  it  in  my  surgical 
viduals  who  are  over-fed,  who  are  lectures  from  the  time  that  I  began  to 
over-stimulated,  and  whose  vital  powers  deliver  them  in  the  year  1808.  f^ince 
are  not  expended  by  exercise — where  then  the  observation  has  been  confirmed, 
there  is  what  Dr.  (jullen  would  have  not  only  by  my  own  experience  but  by 
called  a  sthenic  diathesis.  But  the  al-  that  of  many  other  individuals.  It  is 
kaline  urine  indicates  an   asthenic  state  remarkable  that  this   effect  is    equally 
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proiiiice'l  whatever  is  the  part  of  the 
spine  t:iat  is  injured;  wlielher  it  be  the 
loins,  or  t'.ie  hack,  or  the  neck  ;  whe- 
ther the  l)lad{|pr  l)e  or  he  not  p:iralytic. 
It  co'.itinues  even  after  the  paiient  has 
recyvereil  of  all  his  other  urgent  symp- 
toms. I  u'iis  consulted  hy  a  a^entlemati 
uho  had  met  with  a  severe  injury  of  the 
spine  more  than  a  year  before.  Imme- 
diately after  the  accident  had  occurred 
his  limbs  had  become  paralytic,  but  he 
bcijan  to  reirain  the  use  of  them  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks,  and  when  he  ap- 
plied to  me  he  could  walk  and  ride  like 
other  persons,  but  his  urine  was  still 
alkaline.  The  same  thins^  occurs 
where  there  is  disease  of  the  medulla 
spinalis  independent  of  mechanical  in- 
jury. I  have  lately  attended  a  gentle- 
man who  laboured  (as  the  post-mortem 
examination  proved)  under  an  atfection 
of  the  lower  isalf  of  the  medulla.  It 
bad  lost  its  natural  structure,  and  was 
in  that  stale  to  which  Rostan  has  ap- 
plied the  name  of  ramnUisscmtnt. 
Tliere  was  some  reason  to  believe  that 
in  this  case  the  disease  had  been  in- 
duced by  excessive  venery — that  it  was 
a  true  Inbvs  lorsalis.  One  symptom 
wab  a  ha!f-])aralytio  state  of  the  muscles 
of  the  lower  limbs,  so  that  the  patient 
could  scarcely  walk  even  with  the  assis- 
tance of  crutches  ;  another  was  the 
bisa^hly  alkaline  condition  of  the  urine. 
In  this  case,  in  the  commencement  of  the 
paraplegia  the  urine  was  unusually  acid, 
and  it  was  only  as  the  paraplegic  symp- 
toms advanced  that  it  became  alkaline. 
This  confirms  a  remark  which  Dr.  Prout 
has  made,  that  alkaline  urine  is 
fretpiently  preceded  by  a  too  abundant 
formation  of  lithic  acid.  In  females 
who  labour  under  what  may  be  regard- 
ed as  aggravated  hysterical  affections, 
the  urine  is  frequently  alkaline,  and  de- 
posits the  triple  phosphate  in  ai)un- 
dauce.  The  same  persons  are  also  lia- 
ble to  have  the  red  or  lithic  acid  sand 
in  the  urine;  and  not  unfre(|uently  the 
two  kinds  of  sand  alternate  with  each 
other.  It  is  aitonisiiing  what  a  ipian- 
tjty,  sometimes  of  lithic  acid  and  some- 
times of  triple  piiosphate  sand,  passes 
off  with  the  urine  in  some  of  these 
cases. 

Those  persons  who  habitually  secrete 
alkaline  urine  are  generally  pule  and 
sallow  ;  incapable  of  much  bodily  and 
ntental  exertion  ;  complaining  of  las- 
hitude  and  weariness ;  and  when  this 
ttatc   of  things    has  existed  for   some 


time  their  bowels  become  Irregular, 
being  sometimes  too  much  confined,  at 
other  times  loo  much  relaxed  ;  and  they 
exhibit  other  marks  of  debility.  Such 
is  the  description  of  the  symptoms  con- 
nected with  the  secretion  of  alkaline 
urine  given  I)y  Ur.  Prout  ;  and  your 
future  experience  will  enable  you  to 
bear  testimony  as  to  the  general  cor- 
rectness of  this  statement.  There  are, 
however,  cases  to  which  it  does  not 
apply,  and  I  have  at  this  time  under  my 
care  a  gentleman  whose  urine  is  alka- 
line, and  has  been  so  for  a  considerable 
time,  altiiongh  his  general  health  is  good, 
and  he  has  no  other  ailment,  with  the 
exception  of  a  cosiivestateof  the  bowels. 
The  urine,  instead  of  the  transparent 
coppery  appearance  which  it  possesses, 
when  it  is  too  acid,  is  voided  slightly 
opaque;  of  a  pale  colour,  like  whey; 
and  being  secreted  in  too  large  quanity 
and  much  diluted,  it  is  of  a  low  specific 
gravity.  The  odour  is  unnatural  and 
disagreeable;  sometimes  ammoniacal. 
When  allowed  to  stand  even  for  a  short 
time,  the  trij)le  phosphate  is  deposited 
in  the  form  of  a  white  sand,  at  the  same 
time  that  a  pellicle  is  formed  on  its  sur- 
face, w-hich  shews  the  prismatic  colours, 
and  which  Mr.  Brande  has  ascertained 
to  be  composed  of  the  triple  phosphate 
also.  If  allowed  to  stand  for  a  longer 
time,  the  urine  i)ecomes  putrid,  and 
smells  of  ammonia. 

Besides  the  triple  phosphate  of  am- 
monia and  magnesia,  another  salt  into 
the  composition  of  which  the  phospho- 
ric acid  enters,  is  frequently  to  be  de- 
tected in  the  urine,  namely,  the  phos- 
phate of  lime.  A  small  quantity  of  this 
salt  seems  to  be  occasionally  generated  by 
a  diseased  kidney  ;  but  l)y  far  the  greater 
proporti(»n  of  it  is  derived  from  another 
source. 

Dr.  Austin,  physician  to  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's Hospital,  in  the  year  1791, 
puldished  a  Treatise  on  Stone  in  the 
Urinary  Bladder,  in  which  he  states 
that  "  the  main  result  of  his  inquiries 
has  been,  tliat  the  stone  is  formed  ge- 
nerally in  very  small  parts,  and  often  in 
im  degree  whatever,  from  the  urine  as 
secreted  in  the  kidneys,  butchicflv  from 
mucus  produced  from  the  sides  of  the 
ditlerent  cavities  through  which  the 
urine  passes."  The  late  Mr.  Chevalier, 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Transactions,  published 
sonic  observaiions  which  were  inteuded 
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to  conftiin  Ur.  Austin's  hypothesis. 
These  notions,  however,  attracted  liiit 
little  attention,  even  wlicn  first  proniiil- 
}rate<i  ;  nor  is  lliis  to  he  at  all  wondered 
at,  when  we  coiisiiler  how  nineii  they 
are  at  variance  with  a  nuiltitude  of 
well-known  facts.  Nevertheless,  they 
are  not  ahsolutely  without  foundation. 
Dr.  Austin  was  in  an  error,  inasmuch 
as  i>e  uiistook  the  e.xccption  to  the  s;e- 
iieral  rule,  for  the  rule  itseH\  hut  no 
further.  It  is  true  that  calculous  niat- 
ter  in  hy  far  the  ffreatest  number  of 
instances  is  a  deposit  from  the  urine, 
but  under  certain  circumstances  it  is 
fi^eneratcd  by  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  bladder.  How  this  ha|)pens  was 
first  distinctly  explained  by  Dr.  Front. 

I  have  described  to  you,  in  a  former 
lecture,  the  ])lienomena  which  belong 
to  chronic  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bladder.  One  of  its 
effects  is  the  secretion  of  a  ropy  adhe- 
sive mucus  iu  a  most  abundant  (luun- 
tity.  This  mucus  is  highly  alkaline, 
containing  the  carbonate  of  soda,  which 
is  a  solul)le  salt ;  containing-  also  the 
phosphate  of  lime,  which  is  insoluble. 
The  latter  is  fre(]ueutly  seen  presenting 
the  appearance  of  white  streaks  in  tlie 
inucus.  In  some  cases  it  is  produced 
in  still  laiger  (|uantily,  and  it  comes 
away,  not  in  the  foru)  of  white  sand, 
but  in  that  of  small  white  irregularly- 
shaped  ujasses,  resembling  fragments  of 
mortar. 

Now  this  formation  of  the  phosphate 
of  lime  may  take  place  where  there  is 
no  triple  phosphate  in  the  urine  ;  and 
sometimes,  on  testing  the  contents  of  the 
vessel,  you  will  find  that  the  urine  itself  is 
acid,  although  the  mucus  is  alkaline.  In 
order  that  you  should  succeed  in  this 
experiment,  you  must  examine  the 
urine  and  the  mucus,  just  as  the  latter 
has  been  deposited.  If  you  wait  some 
time  longer,  putrefaction  begins;  am- 
monia is  evolved,  and  the  whide  is  ren- 
dered alkaline.  The  triple  phosphate 
of  ammonia  and  magnesia,  and  the 
phosphate  of  lime,  have  ditTerent  ori- 
gins, and  either  of  them  may  e.xist  in 
the  urine  independent  of  the  other. 
But  it  continually  happens  that  you 
find  these  two  varieties  of  tiie  phosphates 
co-existent  in  the  same  urine,  and  this 
combination  is  probably  produced  iii 
one  of  the  following  ways  : — 

1.  The  priuiary  disease  may  he  a  se- 
cretion of  alkaline  urine  in  the  kidneys, 
and  consequent  production  of  the  tri- 


ple phosphate.  The  alkaline  urine  is 
an  irritatiuii  ai)])lication  to  tlie  mem- 
i)ranoiis  surfaces  with  which  it  c(!mcs  in 
contact.  If  it  continues  for  a  certain 
time,  it  ir.duccs  a  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  kidneys 
and  ureters,  extending  to  that  ol  the 
bladder,  and  inducing  the  formation  of 
adhesive  mucus,  containing  the  phos- 
phate of  lime. 

2.  In  other  cases,  the  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bladder  is  the  primary  atl'ection.  This 
cannot  exist  long  without  aiT'ecting  the 
constitution.  It  excites,  not  inflamma- 
tory fever,  but  a  low  febrile  disturbance 
of  the  system,  attended  with  much  ge- 
neral debility.  Such  a  state  of  system 
is  very  liable  to  occasion  a  secretion  of 
alkaline  urine  in  the  kidneys  :  — 

And,  iu  one  or  other  of  these  ways,  it 
happens  that  tlie  formation  of  the  triple 
phosphate,  and  that  of  the  phosphate  of 
lime,  are  associated  with  each  other; 
sometimes  one,  and  sometimes  the 
other,  being  the  original  malady. 

The  treatment  of  patients  in  whom 
the  urine  deposits  the  triple  phosphate, 
or  wiiite  sand,  is  to  be  conducted  on 
principles  very  diti'erent  from  those  by 
which  you  are  regulated  where  you  are 
re(piired  to  prevent  the  deposition  of 
the  lilliic  acid. 

The  formation  of  the  triple  phosphate 
indicates  great  general  debility.  "\Vhat- 
ever  tends  to  lower  the  patient,  aggra- 
vates the  malady.  Purgatives  are  to  be 
exhibited  with  the  greatest  caution,  and 
mercurial  purgatives  especially  are  to 
be  carefully  avoided.  All  alkaline  re- 
medies, soda,  potash,  magnesia,  lime 
water,  ammonia,  are  to  be  avoided 
also.  I  have  frequently  known  them  to 
be  exhibited  by  tiiose  vvho  did  not  dis- 
tinguish the  different  varieties  of  cal- 
culous disorders  from  each  other,  and 
who  had  a  vague  notion  of  alkalies  be- 
ing good  for  the  gravel ;  and  I  have  seen 
them  productive  of  the  very  worst  ef- 
fects, in  many  instances.  I  know  it  has 
been  said  that  these  remedies  may  be 
useful  where  the  digestion  is  bad,  even 
though  the  urine  is  alkaline;  and  I  have 
myself  seen  every  now  and  then  a  case 
of  this  description,  in  which  small 
doses  of  soda  were  exhibited  with  ad- 
vantage ;— but  I  am  sure  that  such 
cases  are  to  be  regarded,  not  as  con- 
stituting the  foundation  of  a  general 
rule,  but  as  exceptions  to  it.     Be  ai- 
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sured,  that  the  rule  is,  that  alkalies  are 
to  be  avoided.  On  the  same  principle 
on  which  you  avoid  alkalies,  you  are  to 
exhil)it  acids.  This  mode  of  treatment 
was  first  suggested  by  Dr.  Wollaston. 
Mr.  Brande  recommended  the  use  of 
vegetable  acids  in  preference  to  the 
mineral.  At  any  rate,  these  are  very 
lit  to  be  employed  where  they  do  not 
disagree  with  the  stomach  so  as  to  in- 
terfere with  digestion.  The  patient  may 
drink  lemonade,  or  eat  oranges  or  lemons, 
in  such  quantity  as  he  finds  necessary.  If 
the  vegetable  acids,  however, as  frequent- 
ly happens, do  not  agree  with  the  stomach, 
the  mineral  acids  may  be  given  instead  : 
from  five  to  ten  minims  of  muriatic 
acid  three  times  daily,  or  from  fifteen 
to  forty  minims  of  the  diluted  nitric 
acid,  may  be  administered  as  often. 
You  must  regulate  tlie  dose  of  the  acid 
by  frequent  examinations  of  the  urine, 
testing  it  with  litmus  paper,  which  has 
been  previously  reddened  by  immersion 
in  a  weak  acid,  or  by  yellow  turmeric 
paper.  Tonics,  and  whatever  tends  to 
increase  the  l)odily  powers,  are  likely  to 
be  useful  in  these  cases,  as  i)ark,  sul- 
phate of  quinine,  bitter  infusions,  sul- 
phate of  iron,  the  tincture  of  the  mu- 
riate of  iron,  &c.  The  diet  should  be 
plain,  but  rather  generous,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  such  as  is  easy  of  digestion, 
consisting  of  a  due  mixture  of  animal 
and  vegetable  food.  Fermented  THjuors 
may  be  taken  in  moderate  quantity, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  the  acid  wines, 
as  hock  and  Moselle,  will  be  preferable 
to  others.  Dr.  Trout  has  pointed  out 
the  good  effects  of  opium,  henbane,  and 
otlier  narcotics.  If  opium  does  not  in- 
terfere willi  the  digestive  functions,  you 
may  give  it  in  doses  of  from  half  a  grain 
to  a  grain  twice  or  three  times  daily. 
In  general,  in  these  cases  opium  does 
agree,  and  the  tongue  remains  moist, 
and  the  digestion  unimpaired  under  its 
use.  In  addition  to  these  remedies, 
the  patient  is  to  avoid  all  severe  exertion 
of  body  or  mind  ;  and  should  be  kept 
as  free  as  possilde  from  all  causes  of 
anxiety,  his  mind  I)cing  agreea!)ly  oc- 
cupied l)y  gome  light  employments 
which  do  not  re(]nire  any  considerable 
exercise  of  attention.  Courses  of  mer- 
cury, and  even  a  single  dose  of  mercury, 
are  likely  to  be  injurious,  as  is  tlie  case 
also  with  antimony,  and  other  diapho- 
retics. 

Where  the  phosphate  of  lime  is  de- 
posited iu  consequence  of  a  ropy  mu- 


cous secretion  from  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  bladder,  you  are  in  the 
first  instance  to  endeavour  to  remove 
the  cause  on  which  tlie  secretion 
depends,  namely,  the  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  membrane.  I  must  re- 
fer you  here  to  the  observations,  which 
I  made  in  one  of  my  former  lectures, 
briefly  recapitulating,  however,  what  I 
then  said  on  the  subject  Bleeding  not 
only  does  not  tend  to  diminish  the  in- 
flammation, but  is  actually  injurious. 
The  first  tiling  to  be  done  is  to  discover 
the  cause  of  the  inflammation,  and  to 
remove  it,  if  possilde.  It  may  depend 
on  stricture  of  the  urethra,  and  may  be 
relieved  immediately  on  the  stricture 
being  dilated  with  a  bougie.  Jt  may 
depend  on  a  partial  retention  of  urine 
in  the  bladder,  in  consequence  of  an 
enlargement  of  the  prostate  gland.  The 
bladder  must  then  be  emptied  artificially 
by  the  introduction  of  a  gum  catheter, 
once,  or  twice,  or  three  times  daily.  It 
is  seldom  advisable  in  these  cases  to 
keep  the  catheter  constantly  retained  in 
the  bladder,  for  then  the  catheter  be- 
comes in  itself  a  source  of  irritation, 
keeping  up  the  inflammation  of  the 
bladder,  and  adding  to  the  cause,  on 
which  the  deposition  of  the  piiosphate 
of  lime  depends.  Perfect  rest  in  the 
horizontal  posture,  opium,  supposito- 
ries, and  narcotics  by  the  mouth,  will 
be  useful  also.  The  exhibition  of  the 
decoction  of  the  root  of  the  pareira 
hrava  is,  in  many  instances,  produc- 
tive of  excellent  effects.  It  lias  a 
remarkable  influence  over  the  secre- 
tion of  the  ropy  alkaline  mucus.  In- 
jections into  the  bladder  of  warm  water, 
and  even  of  a  weak  solution  of  nitric 
acid,  are  sometimes  useful ;  but  of  the 
cases  in  which  these  last  remedies  are 
to  be  recommended,  I  shall  speak  to  you 
more  particularly  in  a  future  lecture. 

Where  these  two  diseases,  namely, 
the  secretion  of  the  triple  phosphate  of 
ammonia  and  magnesia  by  the  kidneys, 
and  of  the  phosphate  of  lime  by  the 
bladder,  are  co-existent  (and  this  is  a 
very  common  occurrence),  you  must 
combine  the  two  modes  of  practice 
which  I  have  just  described  with  each 
otlier.  They  are  quite  compatible,  and 
in  fact  there  are  very  few  of  the  reme- 
dies which  are  useful  in  the  one  case 
which  are  not  also  useful  in  the  other. 
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Recently  delivered  in  the  Ecole  de  Medicine, 
By  i\L  AxDR.vL. 

Siimptoms  and  Seat  (if  the  Disease — the 
latter  a  ^Ii/.iteri/  to  the  Murlnd  Ana- 
tomist— M.  Andial's  Treatment — Re- 
viarh  on  the  Ent/lish  practice  of 
gorging  with  Calomel. 

Cholkra,  orcl)olera-inorl)iis,isanacute 
disease  cliaracterised  Ity  repeated  vomit- 
ings, numerous  alvine  dejections,  small- 
ness  of  the  pulse,  and  excessive  coldness 
of  the  extremities  ;  but  what  renders  it 
most  remarkdiile  is  the  rapidity  of  its 
progress  and  the  promptitude  of  its 
termination.  A  question,  however, 
naturally  arises,  whetlier  it  is,  as  its 
name  indicates,  a  disease  of  the  biliary 
apparatus?  Is  it  really  to  be  considered 
as  an  iiiHammation  of  the  gastro-intes- 
tinal  cavity  ?  There  cannot  be  a  doubt 
but  that  the  symptoms  which  shew  the 
presence  of  the  disease  originate  in 
the  digestive  tube;  but  since,  on  open- 
ing the  bodies  of  those  who  sink  under 
it,  there  can  be  discovered  no  notalle 
alteiation  either  in  the  intestinal  canal 
or  its  appendages,  and  the  nervous  sys- 
tem evidently  being  maiidy  engaged  in 
the  phenomena,  it  would  be  more  con- 
sistent and  proper  to  class  cholera  with 
those  diseases  which  go  by  the  name  of 
enterahjic. 

ThoiC  who  have  most  minutely  ex- 
amined into  the  pathology  of  the  com- 
plaint, have,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
invariai>ly  been  unal)le  to  discover  any 
appreciable  internal  lesion.  JSometimes, 
indeed,  a  redness  has  been  observed — 
a  partial  injection  of  the  mucous  coat 
of  the  tube — but  bearing  no  appreciable 
relation  to  the  severity  of  the  symp- 
toms. With  all  the  copiousness  of  the 
bilious  dejections  it  was  impossible  to 
find  any  morbid  alteration  in  the  liver  or 
gall-bladder.  In  this,  then,  as  well  as 
in  numerous  other  instances,  we  must 
acknowledge  the  insufficiency  of  morbid 
anatomy,  and  confess  the  insurmount- 
able difficulty  of  the  problem — being 
given  the  anatomical  lesions  in  any 
case,  to  determine  the  disease. 

Cholera  may  be  either  sporadical,  en- 
demic, or  epidemic.  Epidemic  cholera 
has  been  frequently  noticed  ;  sometimes 
limited  in  its  extent,  but  frequently  af- 
flicting au   immense  tract  of  couutrv. 


Thus  it  prevailed  in  London,  in  Ififiy 
and  ir)7(i;  in  Suiizcrland,  in  1  (iiU) ;  in 
(iermany,  in  1717;  in  Pari-;,  in  176(); 
and  l)ut  a  very  few  years  ago,  two  rrench 
regiments,  garrisoned  at  Cadiz,  were 
attacked  with  au  epidemic  cholera  which 
raged  among  them  during  the  mouths 
of  August  and  July.  In  the  year  1(>00 
no  part  of  Eurojjc  was  free  from  its  ra- 
vages ;  and  tiie  historians  of  the  period 
bestowed  on  it  the  homely,  but  expres- 
sive title  of  troitsse-f/alanl.  Between 
the  years  1817  and  1825  it  traversed 
all  Asia,  at  which  latter  period  it  once 
more  passed  the  barriers  of  Europe, 
and  is  at  this  moment  found  raging  in 
Russia.  Upwards  of  six  millions  of 
human  beings  are  supposed  to  have  fallen 
its  victims  in  Asia,  and  it  is  accordingly 
called,  in  that  quarter  of  the  world,  the 
elowa,  the  moidckin  ;  terms  which  ira- 
l^ly  the  liurricane,  the  death-swoop. 

Cholera  is  endemic  in  India  and  the 
Equatorial  regions.  Sporadic  cholera 
may  be  traced  occasionally  to  some  of 
the  following  causes  : — Injection  of  cer- 
tain corrosive  poisons;  abuse  of  drastic 
purgatives  ;  immersion  in  a  cold  bath 
during  violent  perspiration  ;  iced  drinks 
when  the  body  is  heated,  or  ices  after  a 
surfeiting  repast.  Not  many  years  ago, 
four  individuals  were  seized  with  vomit- 
ing and  excessive  diarrhoea  after  par- 
taking of  ices  in  a  Cafe  of  the  Palais 
Royal.  It  was  thought  that  they  were 
poisoned  ;  but,  upon  investigation  being' 
made,  it  was  proved  that  the  ices  con- 
tained nothing  in  themselves  noxious. 
Amongst  the  exciting  causes  have  also 
been  enumerated,  the  abrupt  transition 
from  a  high  to  a  low  temperature,  ex- 
posure to  violent  sun-heat,  and,  tinally, 
extreme  and  sudden  moral  emotions 
occasioned  in  nervous  individuals. 

Abrupt  transitions  from  one  tempera- 
ture to  another  seem  to  be  the  most 
efficient  and  powerful  cause  of  endemic 
cholera.  In  India,  where  chilly  nights 
succeed  to  burning  days,  and  the  poorer 
classes  lie  on  the  dewy  earth  after  hav- 
ing been  exposed  all  day  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  cholera  prevails  endemically  ; 
but  among  the  better-conditioned  natives 
of  that  country,  it  is  observed  to  make 
its  appearance  only  in  the  sporadic  form. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  precisely 
what  are  the  causes  of  epidemic  cho- 
lera :  the  disease  is  found  to  exist  at 
the  present  moment  in  climates  the 
most  diversitied.  With  regard  to  its 
siimptoms,  it  should  be  observed  that 
some  individuals  have  premonitory  inti- 
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niations  of  its  approach :  these  are 
ceuerally  gastric  emharrassment  or 
(lysentery  ;  but  most  frequently  the 
attack  takes  place  in  a  very  sudden 
niamier. 

Utale  of  (he  Digestive  Apparatus. — 
Uneasiness  about  the  ej)igastrium  ; 
pains  .in  the  bowels,  acute,  and  princi- 
pally felt  in  the  reirion  between  the 
umbilicus  and  the  xyphoid  cartiliiire, 
and  not  increased  by  pressure  ;  sinking 
of  the  belly  ;  burning- thirst ;  stools  re- 
markable for  their  excessive  frequency 
(perhaps  from  sixty  to  eighty  in  the 
course  of  the  four-and-twenty  hours)  ; 
repeated  vomitings,  but  not  so  nume- 
rous as  the  dejections  (a  circumstance 
which  marks  the  distinction  between 
epidemic  and  artificiul  cholera).  As 
the  disorder  jjroceeds,  the  vomitings 
snbside.  The  tongue  presents  us  with 
iiutiiing  remarkable. 

Cuculatori/  Apparaim. — 'i"he  pulse  is 
sunken  ;  tlie  blood  seems  to  retreat  fr  im 
the  surface  of  the  body.  Tlie  skin  is 
])ale  and  icy  ;  the  nose  and  lips  gene- 
rally are  of  a  livid  bluish  tint;  and 
some  observers  have  remarked  that  the 
l)lood  abstracted  by  venesection  resem- 
bles a  black  tliick  oil. 

Secretions. —  What  is  commonly  said 
regarding  the  abundance  of  the  biliary 
secretion  in  this  complaint,  is  certainly 
an  exaggeratiitn.  in  some  cases,  the 
matter  discharged  in  vomiting  and  by 
stool  does  not  contain  an  atom  of  bile. 
In  a  great  number  of  cases  the  urine  is 
altogether  wanting.  The  ^kin  is  covered 
with  a  cold  clammy  sweat. 

State  of  the  ^Servuus  S>/stcm. — With 
respect  to  the  disturbance  of  inner\a- 
tion,  cholera  presents  us  with  three  va- 
rieties : — 1.  Cramps  of  the  limbs  ;  con- 
vulsive moti'iiis,  sometimes  confined  to 
the  extremities,  and  sometimes  extend- 
ing to  the  trunk  also  ;  the  diaphragm 
and  heart  may  be  affected  with  convul- 
sions. Then  succeed  tumultuous  and 
irregular  palpitations,  and  a  dyspnoea 
that  may  occasion  death.  2.  A  ten- 
dency to  fainliuifs  and  swoons.  3. 
A  rapid  sinking  of  the  vital  povvers  ;  a 
great  weakening,  without  utter  insensi- 
bility. In  almost  every  case  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  remain  undisturbed. 

The  progress  of  cholera  is  most  gene- 
rally regular  and  continued  :  it  is,  how- 
ever, not  alivays  so;  it  is  sometinies 
intermitting,  and  constitutes  in  this 
form  the  intermiUetite  vh(tlcri(jue  fever 
of  certain  authors.  On  an  average,  the 
duration  of  cholera  is  from  three  to  live 


days;  sometimes,  however,  it  kills  in 
four-and-twenty  hours — aye,  perhaps  in 
two  hours,  or  even  in  some  minutes. 

The  termination  of  tlie  sporadic  and 
endemic  kind  is  generally  favourable  ; 
but  a  return  to  health,  when  the  coin- 
plaint  rages  epidemically,  is  extremely 
rare. 

Treatment. — Some  of  the  most  op- 
posite kinds  of  treatment  have  been 
adopted  in  this  ruthless  disorder:  in 
order  to  meet  the  internal  congestion, 
certain  practitioners  are  lavish  of  bleed- 
ings and  revulsives;  others,  to  arrest 
the  excessive  evacuations,  employ  nar- 
cotics and  cold  drinks.  The  English, 
with  a  view  to  set  right  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal,  gorge 
their  patients  with  calomel.  In  other 
countries,  antispasmodics  are  employed 
to  oppose  the  nervous  disturbances,  and 
tonics  to  rally  the  sinking  posvers. 
Finally,  physicians  in  India  dose  their 
cholcroiis  sick  with  a  draught  composed 
of  brandy,  rum,  pimento,  pepper,  cam- 
phor, &c.  which  I  must  confess,  said 
M.  Andral,  seems  to  me  little  better 
than  a  kind  oi  sauve  qui  pent  remedy. 

The  treatment  which  I  should  re- 
commend would  be  to  take  blood 
freely  from  the  youiig  and  vigo- 
rous, taking  care  to  desist  as  soon  as 
convulsions  or  faintiuif  are  observa- 
ble ;  for  bleeding  invariably  augments 
convulsive  accessions,  unless  the  latter 
be  symptoms  indicative  of  meningitis. 
It  will  be  fo\ind  a  good  plan  to  apply 
friction  to  the  skin,  with  a  flannel  cloth 
dry,  and  soaked  in  a  decoction  of  aro- 
matics.  Sinapisms  also  should  be  put 
to  the  limbs.  Internally,  our  main  stay 
is  opium,  which  should  be  given  in 
every  possible  form,  both  by  the  mouth 
and  in  laveviens.  At  the  same  time  the 
patient  should  i)e  treated  with  emolli- 
ent drinks  of  rather  a  l.igli  temperature. 
But  it  may  be  a^ked,  do  I  mean  to  pro- 
scribe calomel  altogether  i*  Why,  at 
tbe  very  moment  at  which  I  am  now 
speaking,  there  are  thousands  of  pa- 
tients taking  it,  and  some  of  tliem,  no 
doubt,  will  get  well.  I  must  confess, 
however,  that  I  cannot  account  for  the 
prostrate  veneratiun  which  English  phy- 
sicians pay  to  this  metallic  drug.  I 
can  only  compare  them  to  those  poor 
Indians  who,  faithful  to  their  ancient 
creed,  |)ersist,  with  words  of  mystic 
import,  in  plunging  their  sick  into  the 
charmed  waters  of  the  Ganges  ! 
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«  K  M  A  R  K  S 

ON    THB 

SECOND  SOUND  OF  THE  HEART. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London   Midicul 
Cazcttc. 

Sin, 
If  the  follow! iiiT   remarks  on  a  sul)ject, 
wliicli  lias  of  late  attracted  iimoli  atten- 
tion, sliuuld  appear  to  you  deservinjr  of 
a    place    in    your  journal,   I  shall   feel 
obliged  by  the  insertion  of  theui. 
I  atn,  iSir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
Henry  J.  H.  JJono. 

Physician  to  Addeiibroolie's  Hosjntal. 
Cambridge,  March  23. 

Admitting-  the  probability  that  the 
explanation  given  by  Drs.  Corrigan  and 
Haycraft  of  the  imj>ulse  and  sounds  of 
the  heart  will  be  found  substantially 
correct,  yet  I  cannot  but  think  tliat 
there  are  difficulties  attending  tiie  cause 
assigned  by  Dr.  IJaycraft  for  the  j»ro- 
duction  of  the  second  sound,  which  ma- 
terially aflect  its  validity  ;  and  my  ob- 
ject is  to  consider  if  these  diificallies 
may  not  be  reconciled  at  no  greater  ex- 
pense to  the  new  theory  than  is  compa- 
tible with  a  simple  change  of  locality 
in  the  reference  of  this  second  sound, 
without  altering  the  principle  of  such 
reference. 

Dr.  Haycraft  accounts  for  the  second 
sound  in  the  following  manner.  "  The 
systole  of  the  ventricle  produces  a  mo- 
tion of  the  blood  towards  the  aorta;  the 
ventricle  suddenly  ceasing  to  contract, 
this  motion  is  suddenly  checked,  and 
sound  is  produced."  (Vid.  Med.  Gaz. 
Nov.  23,  1S30) 

Now  there  is  an  obvious  circum- 
stance, apart  from  all  other  considera- 
tions, which  would  at  once  induce  us  to 
refer  the  second  sound  to  some  condi- 
tion or  action  in  the  auricle,  rather  than 
in  the  ventricle  or  in  the  aorta— viz. 
that  the  second  sound  is  heard  loudest* 
in  the  situation  corresponding  to  the 
auricle. 

But,  further,  the  check  given  to  the 
motion  of  the  blood  in  the  aorta  by  the 
cessation  of  the  ventricular  contraction. 


*  Dr.  EUlotson,  I  observe,  in  a  late  clinical  lec- 
ture aUuded  to  this  circumstance  as  inclining  him 
to  adhere  to  Laennec's  reference  of  the  sounds  of 
the  heart. 


cannot  well  I)e  comiiared  to  the  check 
given  to  that  fluid  by  the  expansion  of 
the  ven'ricle  arriving  at  its  limit ;  for  in 
the  latter  case  the  arrest  is  comj)lete 
and  sudden,  whereas  in  the  former  in- 
stance it  is  but  imperfect  and  ','radual, 
from  the  reaction  of  the  elasticity  of  the 
aorta ;  as  the  arterial  current,  though 
accelerated  at  intervals,  flows  conti- 
nuously. Also,  tlie  ventride,  during 
tlie  dia>tole,  by  the  closing  of  the  aortic 
vahes  is  converted  into  a  cul-de-sac; 
while  at  the  completion  of  the  systole 
of  the  ventricle,  the  arrest  of  the  blood 
in  the  aorta  is  favoured  by  no  such  con- 
dition of  the  artery,  which  remains  free 
and  open  ;  so  that,  with  such  a  dif- 
ference in  respect  to  mechanical  circum- 
stances, we  should  scarcely  anticipate 
that  an  efJect  would  take  place  in  the 
aorta  from  the  systole  of  the  ventricle, 
so  similar  to  that  taking  place  in  the 
ventricle  during  its  diastole — viz.  the 
production  of  the  second  sound. 

I  may  add  that  the  experiment  (vid. 
ibid)  adduced  by  Dr.  Haycraft  to  illus- 
trate and  confirm  his  explanation, 
scarcely  applies  with  sufficient  accuracy, 
as  the  bladder  and  apparatus  employed 
in  it,  forming  likewise  a  cul  de-sac,  by 
no  means  fairly  represent  the  condi- 
tions of  the  aorta  during  the  ventricular 
systole.  But  why  not  refer  the  second 
sound  to  a  similar  circumstance  occur- 
ring in  the  auricle  during  the  ventricular 
systole,  with  that  alleged  as  occurring 
in  the  ventricle  at  the  end  of  the  dias- 
tole, and  producing  the  first  sound — 
viz.  the  sudden  arrest  rjivcn  to  the Jur- 
ther  iti()ress  of  blood  into  the  anricle  by 
the  complete  occlusion  of  the  auricnlo- 
veniriculur  orifce  at  tlie  instant  of  the 
ventricular  contrai  tion  .' 

It  is  probable,  from  the  structure  and 
capacity  of  the  auricle,  that  it  never  con- 
tracts so  completely  as  the  ventricle, 
but  that  it  serves  rather  as  a  receptacle 
to  the  terminating  veins,  or  as  a  sinus  to 
the  ventricle,  than  as  a  hollow  muscle 
corresponding  in  function  to  the  ventri- 
cle. We  may  suppose,  therefore,  that 
the  veins  continue  to  replenish  the  auri- 
cle as  long  as  the  blood  continues  to 
flow  into  the  ventricle,  and  that  the  mus- 
cular structure  of  the  auricle  acts  during 
this  time  only  so  as  to  assist  the  return 
of  the  blood  from  the  veins  into  the  ven- 
tricle; but  that  a  sudden  check  is  given 
to  the  blood  entering  the  auricle  by  the 
closing  of  the  auriculo-veutricular  valves 
during  the  ventricular  systole  :  the  ar- 
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rest  thus  given  to  the  blood  entering  the 
auricle,  will  correspond  to  what  takes 
place  in  the  ventricle  wlicn  its  parietes 
arrive  suddenly  at  their  inaximuni  of 
dilatation,  and  thus  be  alike  calculated 
to  produce  the  phenomenon  of  sound. 

In  favour  of  this  reference  of  the 
second  sound,  besides  the  locality  of  the 
sound,  we  have  its  i;reater  clearness  and 
intensity,  which  is  agreeable  to  the  com- 
parative thinness  of  the  auricular  pa- 
rietes, by  which  the  fluid  is  approxi- 
mated nearer  to  tlie  ear,  and  conse- 
quently tlie  sound  depending  on  its  ar- 
rest rendered  clearer  and  more  intense. 
The  fact,  also,  that  this  sound  is  unac- 
companied by  any  sendble  impulse,  or 
merely  such  as  is  felt  as  a  slight  vibra- 
tion, agrees  well  with  the  weakness  of 
the  muscular  structure  of  the  auricle: 
whereas,  in  conformity  to  the  greater 
muscular  volume  of  the  ventricle,  tlie 
impulse  accompanying  the  first  sound, 
which  evidently  partakes  of  the  charac- 
ter of  a  muscular  effort,  is  very  forcible. 
'I'hls  absence  of  impulse,  it  is  allowed, 
would  ecpially  apply  to  the  reference  of 
the  second  sound  to  the  blood  checked 
in  the  aorta  ;  and  I  insist  upon  it  here, 
not  as  an  objection  to  Dr.  Haycraft's 
explanation,  but  as  an  independent 
argument  in  favour  of  that  which  I  have 
suggested. 

But  again,  the  second  sound  follows 
almost  instantaneously  on  the  first  : 
now  the  moment  the  ventricular  systole 
hcyins,  the  arrest  to  the  blood  entering 
the  auricle  must  i)egin  likewise,  by  the 
raising  of  the  auriculo-ventricular 
valves ;  but  the  arrest  of  the  blood  en- 
tering the  aorta  can  only  take  place  at 
the  completion  of  the  ventricular  systole. 
Does  not  this,  therefore,  favour  the  no- 
ti<m  that  the  second  sound  depends  on 
the  former  rather  tlum  on  the  latter  cir- 
cumstance, and  have  we  not  thus  both 
the  time  and  place  of  the  sound  in  sup- 
port of  its  reference  to  the  auricle,  and 
not  to  the  aorta  ? 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  the  very  circumstance  of  this  view 
of  the  case  reconciling  in  one  main  re- 
spect the  old  with  the  new  theory — viz. 
that  of  locality  in  the  reference  of  the 
two  sounds  of  the  heart — is  in  favour  of 
its  being  correct  ;  since  it  is  more  pro- 
bable that  what  had  been  so  long  and 
so  generally  believed  should  be  partially 
true  than  altogether  wrong. 

I  may  here  mention  a  case  which  oc- 
curred last  year  at   St.  Bartholomew's 


Hospital,  and  which,  T  think,  in  a  nega- 
tive sense,  is  favourable  to  the  explana- 
tion I  have  proposed  of  the  second 
sound.  It  was  one  of  disease  of  the 
heart,  hut  in  which  the  only  morbid 
condition  of  this  oryan  was  an  inordi- 
nate patulousness  of  the  tricuspid  ori- 
fice, to  tlie  degree  of  admitting  with 
readiness  the  passage  of  four  fingers, 
without  any  marked  alteration  of  ihe 
bulk  or  capacity  of  either  auricle  or 
ventricle,  or  any  change  of  structure  in 
the  valves.  Duiing  life,  two  sounds  of 
the  hi  art  could  not  sutisfactorily  be  dis- 
tiniiuishrd* ,  but  there  was  a  strong 
pulsation  of  the  jugulars.  It  would 
appear,  therefore,  thai  in  this  instance 
the  auricle  and  ventricle  scarcely  exist- 
ed as  two  distinct  cavities,  and  that,  in 
consequence,  the  phenomenon  of  the 
second  sound,  which,  as  I  sup|)ose,  re- 
quires for  its  production  that  the  com- 
munication between  the  auricle  and 
ventricle  should  be  suddenly  and  com- 
pletely interrupted,  and  that  therefore 
they  should  momentarily  exist  as  two 
sej)arate  cavities,  did  not  occur. 

i  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  that 
I  have  at  present  a  patient  under  my 
care,  in  Addenbrooke's  Hospital,  in 
whom  the  state  of  the  circulation  is  un- 
usually favourable  to  the  determination 
of  the  principal  point  in  the  new  theory, 
— tlie  non-synchronousness  of  the  ar- 
terial pulsation  with  the  impulse  felt  in 
the  situation  of  the  left  ventricle.  In 
this  patient,  a  young  female,  whose 
complaint  is  periostitis,  the  arterial 
pulsations  seldom  average  more  than 
45  or  4G  in  a  minute,  while  in  every 
other  respect  the  circulation  appears  to 
be  normal.  In  this  instance,  the  im- 
pulse at  the  chest  most  distinctly  pre- 
cedes the  pulsation  at  the  wrist ;  while 
the  pulsations  felt  at  different  points 
of  the  arterial  circulation,  as  in  the 
radial,  carotid,  and  facial  arteries,  are 
apparently  (piite  synchronous. 

if  there  be  any  who,  undecided  by 
the  results  of  actual  observation,  should 
be  dispose<l  to  appeal  to  theory  in  fa- 
vour of  the  arterial  pulsations  being 
scnsihlif  not  synchronous  at  all  points 
of  the  system,  I  think  they  would  pre- 
sume upon  more  support  from  theory 
than  theory  would  be  ready  to  concede. 
For  when  we  recollect  that  the  interval 


•  Tlie  right  auricle  presenting  itself  so  much 
more  in  front  than  the  left  auricle,  the  second 
sound  is  ijrobably  due  jjrincipully  to  the  former. 
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whlcli,  ruatheinaticiiUy,  must  intervene 
between  tlie  ventiieular  impulse  and 
the  arterial  |)ul?atiou,  is  not  resjiilated 
simply  by  tlic  rate  at  wbicli  the  particles 
of  the  l)l(>od  are  propelled,  but  bv  the 
velocity  with  which  an  undulation  is 
propa:jated  from  the  heart,  which  is  al- 
ways much  ijreater,  and  the  motion  of 
which  is  far  in  advance  of  the  actual 
proijression  of  thetluid  particles,  theory 
and  analoijy  would  instruct  us  to  con- 
clude, tliat  our  ability  to  distiui,fuish 
intervals  of  time  by  means  of  the  touch 
would  be  inadequate  to  detect  the  mi- 
nute aberrations  from  actual  synchro- 
nousness  in  the  arterial  pulsations,  at 
dilterent  distances  from  the  point  where 
the  impulse  producing  these  undulations 
orijjinated. 

Many  erroneous  notions  are  com- 
monly entertained,  I  conceive,  respect- 
in?  the  velocity  and  forces  of  the  circu- 
lation, from  not  sulliciently  bearinic  in 
mind,  how  ditterentiy  these  are  affected 
when  the  circulation  is  carried  on  in  a 
systeui  of  close  hut  extensible  tubes, 
from  what  is  observed  to  take  place 
when  the  blood  is  allowed  to  spout 
freely  from  a  divided  artery  ;  the  blood 
by  no  means  shootin^f  alonsj  under  our 
finger  applied  to  the  wrist  at  the  same 
rate  with  which  it  is  projected  from  the 
orifice  of  a  divided  artery.  This  is 
sufficiently  obvious;  but  I  am  much 
mistaken  if  the  familiar  inferences  we 
draw  from  observinar  the  characters  of 
the  pulse,  are  not  associated  with  the 
notion  of  a  much  "Teater  velocity  of  the 
circulation  than  is  actually  the  case  ; 
and  if  thus,  the  distinction  between  the 
rate  at  which  the  blood  flows  along-  the 
artery  and  the  velocity  with  which  its 
undulation  is  conveyed  and  rendered 
sensible  by  the  touch,  is  sufficiently 
considered. 

We  have  a  familiar  instance  of  the 
effect  which  a  free  opening  at  some 
point  of  the  circulatory  system  has  upon 
the  force  necessary  to  circulate  the 
blood,  in  what  takes  place  so  frequently 
in  venesection — viz.  si/ncope  al  the  mo- 
ment rclini  the  vein  is  closed ;  which 
may,  I  think,  he  accounted  for  in  the 
following  manner.  While  the  blood  is 
flowing,  tl;e  resistance  to  the  circula- 
tion is  diminished  by  the  free  opening 
that  is  made  ;  and  the  force  of  the  heart 
to  propel  the  blood,  though  reduced  by 
the  weakness  consequent  on  the  ab- 
straction of  blood,  is  still  adequate  to 
maintain  the  circulation,  because  the 
diminished  resistance  renders  less  force 


necessary;  but  the  moment  the  vein  is 
closed,  the  resistance  is  ai^aiu  restored 
to  its  usual  amount,  but  the  force  of 
the  heart  to  circulate  the  i)lood  remains 
reduced  ;  and  the  blood  not  circidatinc 
freely  through  the  brain,  fainting  en- 
sues. Tliis  explanation  seems  so  ob- 
vious that  I  tliink  it  must  have  occurred 
to  others,  though  I  do  not  recollect  to 
have  met  with  it. 


CEDE.MA  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Fort  Pitt,  Chatham, 
March  27. 
Sir, 
Shoild  you  consider  the  accompany- 
ing observations  on  oedema  of  the  lungs 
worthy  of  a  place  in  your  Gazette,  von 
will   oblige   me  by  inserting  them  in  an 
early  number. 

Your  constant  reader, 
W.  J.  Fagg, 

Aasistant  Staff  Surgeon. 

I  am  induced  to  offer  the  following 
observations  on  oedema  of  the  lungs 
because  I  believe  it  to  be  a  niuch  more 
frequent  cause  of  death  than  is  gene- 
rally arlmitted.  We  are,  no  doubt, 
greatly  indebted  to  Laennec  for  our 
present  improved  knowledge  of  disease's 
of  the  chest ;  and  though  we  have  still 
difficulties  to  encounter,  thev  bid  fair 
to  be  overcome  by  the  means  of  diagno- 
sis that  he  has  left  behind  him.  A  re- 
ference to  our  standard  works  on  the 
practice  of  pliysic  will  shew  bow  ima- 
ginary and  imperfect  the  remarks  are 
on  the  disease  in  question.  iManv  speak 
of  it  only  in  connexionwith  hydrothorax, 
and  that  in  a  most  cursorv  manner; 
whilst  Dr.  Mason  Good  asserted  that  he 
did  not  think  there  was  any  advantage 
in  separating  the  two  diseases,  and  in 
the  next  page  discussed  the  propriety  of 
paracentesis.  Dr.  Darwin  did  give  a 
distinct  description  of  the  disease.  In 
vol.  ii.  of  his  Zoonomia  he  savs,  '*  The 
hydrops  thoracis  is  distinguished  from 
the  anasarca  pulmonum,  as  the  patient, 
in  the  former,  cannot  lie  down  half  a 
minute  ;  in  the  latter,  the  difficulty  of 
breathing  wiiich  occasions  him  to  rise 
up  comes  on  more  gradually."  I  am 
inclined,  however,  to  doubt  tlie  correct- 
ness of  this  observation ;  the  symp- 
toms in  the  second  case  I  shall  relate 
came  on  very  suddenly,  and  I  have  <:c- 
nerally  found  this  the  case.  Fortunately, 
auscultation  aff"ords  a  much  more  satis- 
factory raean.s    of  diagnosis,    and    we 
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cannot  now  easily  confound  the  two 
diseases.  Dr.  Baillie,  iii  his  Morbid 
Anatomy,  says,  "  It  has  not  occurred 
to  me  to  see  any  well-marked  examples 
of  this  disease  (anasarca  of  the  lungs), 
bnt  it  has  been  ol)served  by  otiiers." 
1  cannot  but  think  that  Dr.  Baillie  must 
have  sometimes  overlooked  this  affec- 
tion. My  attention  was  early  directed 
to  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  dis- 
ease by  Dr.  Addison,  of  Guy's  Hospi- 
tal, and  bv  Andral  and  Choinel,  at  La 
Charite  ;  and  I  have  since  met  with 
manv  cases.  I  believe,  therefore,  Laen- 
nec  was  right  in  saying  that  the  death 
of  a  patient  was  often  improperly  attri- 
buted to  small  effusions  into  the  pleural 
bags  (now  considered  to  be  cadaveric) ; 
the  lungs  at  the  same  time,  instead  of 
being  compressed,  tilling  the  whole  of 
the  chest,  and  containing  large  quanti- 
ties of  serum.  1  have  one  more  re- 
mark to  make  with  regard  to  the  diag- 
nosis in  this  disease  :  Laennec  says  that 
auscultation  affonis  the  same  results  as 
in  pulmonary  catarrh,  and  therefore  the 
diseases  are  apt  to  l)e  confounded.  In 
the  first  case  1  shall  relate,  the  respira- 
tory murmur  is  said  to  have  been  like 
the  cooing  of  a  dove ;  it  was  more  like 
this  sound  than  any  thing  else  I  can 
compare  it  to.  It  struck  me,  in  this 
case  and  a  few  others,  to  be  a  more 
plaiiiticK  or  moaning  sound  than  I  have 
heard  in  any  other  disease,  and  alto- 
gether different  from  the  crepitant  rat- 
tle of  pulmonary  catarrh.  1  am  sorry 
I  was  not  able  to  verify  it  in  the  second 
case,  not  having  seen  the  patient  before 
death.  In  one  of  the  cases  detailed  by 
Laennec,  he  says  the  respiration  was 
"  occasionally  attended  with  a  peculiar 
rattle;'^  and  Dr.  Forbes,  the  translator 
of  Laennec,  in  a  case  of  this  disease, 
says  there  was  a  "  slight  peculiar  sound" 
attending  the  respiration.  May  not 
this  lead  us  to  hope  that  we  may,  ere 
long,  form  a  more  decided  diagnosis  in 
this  aflection ;  the  dropsical  state  of 
the  patient,  and  sudden  accession  of  the 
disease,  proving  of  some  assistance?" 

Case  I.— A  private  of  the  81st  regi- 
ment, aged  forty-two,  of  a  plethoric  ha- 
bit of  body,  was  the  subject  of  general 
anasarca  for  nine  months,  which  was  at 
one  time  supposed  to  be  connected  with 
hepatic  derangement.  He  suffered  from 
frequent  pulmonic  attacks  in  Canada; 
and  on  a  voyage  from  thence  to  this 
country,  the  chest  became  again  affect- 
ed, and  he  was  admitted  into  hospital 
on  his  arrival,  with  anasarca  of  the  ex- 


tremities and  face,  the  respiration  being 
laboured,  the  heart's  action  diffused, 
witli  increased  impulse,  the  radial  pulse 
synchronous  with  it.  Auscultation  dis- 
covered  the  respiratory  murmur  to  he 
audible  throughout  the  chest,  bnt  at 
each  inspiration  the  sound  conveyed  to 
the  ear  was  like  the  cooing  of  a  dove, 
particularly  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
right  side.  The  dyspnoea  increased, 
and  soon  amounted  to  orthopnoea,  which 
became  more  and  more  distressing  until 
his  death,  which  took  place  three  days 
after  admission,  the  patient  having 
walked  into  hospital.  The  respiratory 
murmur  was  discernii)le  at  the  lo«er 
part  of  the  chest  twelve  hours  previous 
to  dissolution. 

Sectio  cadaveris,  tiventif  hours  after 
death. — On  opening  the  chest,  the 
lungs  were  prominent  and  did  not  col- 
lapse ;  nearly  a  pint  of  clear  serum  was 
contained  in  each  pleural  i)ag.  On  re- 
moving the  lungs  and  making  numerous 
sections  into  them,  large  (juautities  of 
sero  sanguineous  fluid  followed  each 
incision.  The  pericardium  contained 
about  six  ounces  of  serum;  hypertro- 
phy, with  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle 
of  the  heart,  which  was  nearly  doul)le 
the  natural  size.  Many  soft  fimbriated 
vegetations  were  pendulous  from  the 
free  ,edges  of  the  semilu:iar  valves  of 
the  aorta  ;  and  one  portion  formed  a 
bond  of  union  between  two  of  the  valves. 
About  a  pint  of  serum  in  the  peritoneal 
bag  ;  the  liver  firm  and  granulated  ;  its 
serous  covering  opaque  at  some  ])arts. 
On  removing  their  capsules,  the  kidneys 
presented  the  pale,  mottled  appearance, 
described  by  Dr.  Bright. 

Case  II. — A  private  of  the  87th  regi- 
ment, aged  46,  was  upwards  of  six  years 
in  the  Military  Lunatic  Asylum  for  me- 
lanclmlia,  his  chief  hallucination  being 
that  he  believed  himself  to  be  Christ,  and 
consequently  omniscient;  that  he  was  an 
excellent  doctor,  and  could  cure  all 
diseases.  His  bodily  health  was  afood 
during  nearly  six  years  of  his  confine- 
ment in  the  asylum,  but  latterly  he 
became  rather  emaciated,  with  slight 
cough  and  oedema  of  the  lower  extre- 
mities. On  the  20th  inst.  he  complained 
of  having  a  cold  ;  21st  said  that  it  was 
worse,  and  that  his  breathing  was 
"  stufied."  On  the  22d  he  was  suddenly 
attacked  with  orthopnoea;  countenance 
pale  and  languid,  pulse  slow  and  weak, 
l)at  the  skin  warm  to  the  extremities. 
From  this  time  the  oedema  of  the  lower 
limbs  increased,  and  began  to  affect  the 
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iippcr  extriMiiities  ami  face  ;  llic  respi- 
nition  becaiiie  u,ra(lually  more  luboureti, 
and  the  action  of  the  heart  more  sh)\v 
and  feeble,  lie  died  on  the  morning  of 
the  24th.  I  did  not  see  the  man  for 
some  weeks  before  liis  death,  and  am 
not  aware  if  auscultation  was  cm])loyed. 

Sfctiu  Cadavtris,  '26  hnurs  after  dralh. 
—  thnil:  Forehead  low,  vertex  \\\s,\\ 
and  prominent ;  cerebriiin  firm,  and 
very  bloodless  ;  pineal  j^land  larj^e  ;  a 
gloi)iilar  vesicle,  of  the  size  of  a  garden 
])ea,  was  attached  to  the  anterior  part 
of  the  velum  interpositum,  and  con- 
tained a  <:lairy  fluid  ;  cerebellum  soft. 

The  left  side  of  the  chest  contained 
two  or  three  ouncts  of  serum  ;  the 
rii(ht  luno-  adhered  throu<jhout  to  the 
costal  and  diaphraijinatic  pleura.  On 
removin^f  the  hums  they  were  found  to 
be  of  enormous  size  and  vvciirjit,  and 
preserved  the  impression  of  the  finyer. 
On  makins^  incisions  into  their  sul)- 
stance,  a  laro;e  quantity  of  frothy  se- 
rum made  its  escape,  and  the  lunf^s  be- 
came much  reduced  in  size.  The  close 
coverino;  of  pericardium  adhered  to  the 
loose  portion  in  various  places,  by  the 
intervention  of  a  delicate  pseudo-mem- 
brane ;  considerable  hypertrophy  and 
some  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle,  re- 
troversion of  the  aortic  valves,  with  de- 
position of  bony  matter  at  their  bases, 
and  atheromatous  deposit  beneath  the 
lining  mendirane  of  the  aorta.  Kidneys 
tuberculated  beneath  their  capsule,  and 
exceedingly  small,  the  two  weighing 
only  b%  ounces. 
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"  L'Auteur  se  tiie  a  allonger  ce  que  le  lecteur  se 
tue  a  abreger." — D'Alembert. 


A  Vade-Mecum  of  3Iorhid  Anatomy^ 
Medical  and  Ckirurgical ;  with  Pa- 
thological Observations  and  Symp- 
toms. Illustrated  by  upwards  of 
Two  Hundred  and  fifty  Drawings. 
Royal  8vo.     Burgess  and  Hill. 

This  work  was  published  anonymously 
last  year,  but  is  now  avowed  by  the  au- 
thor, Mr.  Money,  who,  we  understand, 
has  long  been  a  diligent  cultivator  of 
morbid  anatomy.  The  volume  consists 
of  forty-eight  plates,  exhibiting,  upon  a 
small  scale,  but  in  a  sufficiently  distinct 
manner,  upwards  of  two   hundred  and 


fifty  of  the  more  common  appearances 
of  disease  in  the  several  organs  of  the 
body.  To  these  are  appended  fifty- one 
pages  of  illustrative  letterpress,  contain- 
ing observations  on  tiie  several  changes 
of  structure  exhibited  in  the  |)lates,  with 
the  character  of  the  sympioms  present 
during  life.  Tiie  chief  aim  of  the  author 
has  been  to  furnish  a  concise  but  faith- 
ful transcript  of  the  labours  of  the  most; 
eminent  writers  on  morbid  anatomy. 
Uith  this  he  has  blended  some  account 
of  what  he  has  himself  oliserved,  durin"- 
many  years  of  close  application  to  the 
subject.  Diseases  of  f.imiiiar  occur- 
rence have  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
author,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  rare 
and  curious  appearances  which  consti- 
tute so  large  a  portion  of  the  works  of 
his  predecessors  in  this  department  of 
medical  science.  Tlie  sketciies  are 
made  either  from  specimens  in  the  pri- 
vate museum  of  the  author,  or  from 
recent  dissections. 

Mr.  Money's  volume  appears  to  be 
well  calculated  as  an  introduction  to 
the  study  of  morbid  anatomy;  but  we 
must  observe  that  colouring  the  plates 
would  have  added  largely  to  its  useful- 
ness. We  presume  that'ihis  was  omit- 
ted only  on  the  score  of  expense.  Tlie 
author's  illustrative  remarks  are  well 
selected  and  concisely  expressed.  We 
doubt,  however,  whether  it  be  desirable 
to  use  such  terms  as  sero-gastritis, 
inuco-gastritis,  or  hepatic  apoplexy. 
We  would  also  like  to  infinire  why  the 
author  uses  the  term  nielenusis,  rather 
than  meldnosin,  which  derivation  sug- 
gests and  custom  has  sanctioned. 
These  are,  however,  trifling  faults,  and 
upon  the  whole  we  have  been  much 
pleased  with  the  work.  As  a  specimen 
of  the  author's  mode  of  treating  his 
subject,_  we  select  the  following  sketch 
of  the  diseases  of  the  prostate,  vesiculse 
seminales,  bladder,  and  urethra:  — 

"  Symptoms  :  Injlainmaiinn  of  the 
Prostate. — Pain  and  heat  in  the  peri- 
neum and  rectum;  tenesmus;  constant 
desire  to  pass  the  urine,  without  the 
power  to  do  so  ;  acute  pain  on  pressure 
of  the  gland. 

"  Scirrhus. — Lancinating  pains  dart- 
ing through  the  gland  ;  dysuria,  tenes- 
mus, and  an  inability  to  bring  the  thio-hs 
close  to  each  other;  constipation. 

"  Llceration.  —  Frequent  desire  to 
pass  urine  ;  niicturation,  tenesmus, 
burning  sensation  in  the  perineum, 
with  pain  of  the  meatus  urinare ;  ardor 
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urinae;  discliar^e  of  matter  per  urethra; 
emaciation  ;  dejected  and  pallid  coun- 
tenance ;  fjland  painful  to  the  touch. 

"  Abscess  of  the  Vcsicnla  Seininales. 
— All  tiie  symptoms  of  inflammation  of 
the  prostate,  with  increased  pain  and 
irritahility  of  the  testes  ;  tenesmus,  shi- 
verinaf. 

"  Ulceration. — Pain,  deep  seated  and 
lancinatintj ;  tenesmus,  ardor  urinae, 
extreme  irritahility  of  the  testes ;  great 
emaciation. 

"  Cystitis — Heat  and  pain  in  the  hy- 
poi^astrium;  frequent  attempts  to  make 
water,  whidi  is  evacuated  in  small 
quantity,  and  with  great  pain  ;  or  there 
is  a  total  retention  of  the  urine,  with  a 
strong  desire  to  void  it ;  the  urine,  at 
first  limpid,  becomes  turhid  and  reddish. 

"  Chronic. —  Dull  heavy  sensation 
behind  the  pul)is,  with  sense  of  weight 
in  the  perineum  ;  slight  tenesmus ; 
constipation;  difficulty  in  passing  urine; 
it  is  generally  loaded  with  mucus  or 
pus. 

"  Ulceration. — The  discharge  is  gene- 
rally mixed  with  blood,  sojnetimes  with 
a  greenish  foetid  matter ;  great  emacia- 
tion. 

"  Funcji. — Dull  pain,  with  a  constant 
desire  to  pass  urine;  a  sensation  as  if 
girt  with  a  cord  at  the  hypogastric  re- 
gion ;  weight  and  uneasiness  about  the 
kidneys ;  aching  pain  in  one  or  both 
testicles;  discharge  of  pure  blood,  or 
blood  and  mucus;  itching  at  the  mea- 
tus;   constipation. 

''  Inftanimatiun  of  the  Corpora  Car- 
nnsa. — Deap-seated  pain  in  the  pelvis, 
with  a  sense  of  weight,  and  constant  de- 
sire to  pas3  urine. 

"  Ulceration. — Pain,  deep  seated  and 
lancinating ;  and  if  ulceration  be  exten- 
sive, tenesmus,  and  ardor  urinae,  with 
wasting  of  the  body. 

"  Calculi. — Frequent  inclination  to 
pass  urine,  dysuria,  itching  or  pain  at 
the  meatus  urinare  externis ;  nausea, 
vomiting  ;  increased  pain  after  dis- 
charging the  water ;  tenesmus;  violent 
exercise  increases  the  pain,  and  is  gene- 
rally followed  by  bloody  discharge  from 
the  idadder,  pulling  tlie  prepuce  over 
gldus  i)enis  ;  muco-purnlent  discharge. 

"  MouBiD  Anatomy.  —  When  the 
mucous  tissue  of  the  bladder  is  acutely 
inHamed,  tliere  is  a  suffused  redness  of 
the  part,  wiJi  bloody  points,  more  or 
less  mucus  adhering  to  its  healthy  sur- 
face. 

"  Ulceration  sometimes  advances  so 


far  as  to  destroy  a  portion  of  the  blad- 
der entirely,  and  to  form  a  communi- 
cation between  it  and  tlie  neighbouring 
parts,  as  the  abdominal  cavity,  rectum 
in  the  male,  and  vagina  in  the  female. 
Sometimes  the  inner  surface  of  the 
bladder  is  lined  with  a  cheese-like  sub- 
stance, but  not  uniform  on  its  free  sur- 
face, but  divided  into  innumerable  irre- 
gularities. 

"  The  mucous,  muscular,  and  peri- 
toneal coats  are  thickened. 

"  Corpora  Carnosa  —  Are  found  at 
times  enlarged,  ulcerated,  scirrhous,  or 
ossified. 

"  Hydatids  —  Have  been  found  ad- 
hering to  the  inner  surface  of  the  blad- 
der. 

"  Fungi — Arise  from  several  parts  of 
the  internal  membrane  at  the  same 
time ;  the  nuclei  of  these  tumors  arc 
capillary  veins,  which  are  enlarged,  and 
intersect  each  other,  so  as  to  form  an 
imperfect  lacework ;  from  this  matting 
arise  thousands  of  minute  pencillated 
vessels,  which  are  so  intimately  woven 
together  as  to  give  character  to  the 
tumor  during  life,  but  which  disappears 
at  death,  and  presents  nothinij  more 
than  macerated  cellular  membrane." 
&c.  &c. 


An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Human 
Anatomy:  with  Illustrations.  By 
James  Paxtox,  Member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  &c.  &c. 
8vo.  pp.  415.  Sherwood  &  Co. 

This  is  really  a  very  pretty  as  well  as  a 
very  useful  book.  There  are  many 
more  elaborate  works  on  anatomy,  but 
we  know  of  none  more  calculated  to 
render  interesting  the  first  steps  of  what 
aftt-r  all  is  a  most  dry  study.  Graphic 
is  comiiined  with  descriptive  anatomy; 
so  that,  instead  of  having  to  turn  to  cer- 
tain plates  and  figures,  the  very  act  of 
referring  to  which  breaks  the  thread  of 
the  description,  marginal  cuts,  for  the 
most  part  excellently  well  done,  appeal 
to  the  eye  at  the  very  moment  that  the 
letterpress  appeals  to  the  understand- 
ing. There  are  two  or  three  copper- 
plates of  the  skeleton,  but,  with  this 
exception,  the  illustrations  are  by  means 
of  woodcuts,  an<l  the  pcrfecticm  vvhicli 
this  branch  of  the  art  has  attained,  leaves 
little  to  desire  where  plans  merely,  or 
at  least  delineations,  witliout  much 
depth  of  shading,  arc  required.     Of  the 
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execution  of  tlic  whole  «ve  can  speak 
very  favomalily.  The  autlior  lias  hor- 
rowed  liberally  from  (Jlotjuet,  and  he 
acknoulctlges  the  obligation. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  London   Medical 
Gazette. 

Sir, 

Thk  liberality  and  good  spirit  displayed 
in  your  observations  relative  to  the  i^o- 
vernnient  of  the  College  of  Suroeons, 
have  induced  n)e  to  oft'cr  you  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  same  subject.  I  will  pre- 
mise by  sayiniT,  that  all  who  have  the 
true  welfare  of  their  profession  at  heart, 
and  wish  that  its  members  should  hold 
a  hi,?h  rank  with  the  pnl)lic  for  those 
<jualities  which  command  the  respect  of 
mankind,  will  feel  sorrow  at  the  late 
disturbance  at  the  College  ;  because  I 
fear  ttiat  the  unbiassed  judjjment  of  the 
better  part  of  society  will  see,  in  the 
conduct  of  both  parties,  the  dominant 
power  of  some  of  the  bad  feeliu<(s  of 
our  nature. 

Tlie  government  of  the  College  is  one 
that  is,  even  at  present,  and  will  soon 
be  more  strikingly  so,  an  anomaly  in  a 
free  country  ;  it  is  self-elect  and  irre- 
sponsible. I  will  allow  that  the  men 
elected  are,  almost  without  exception, 
the  very  persons  who  ought  to  be  at  the 
head  of  the  College,  and  that  public 
opinion  and  tlie  public  press  prevent 
any  glaring  inisgovernment ;  but  it  is 
the  principle  of  self- election  against 
which  we  contend.  No  government 
ought  to  possess  the  power  to  fill  up 
vacancies  by  its  own  authority,  and  to 
control  large  funds  without  respon- 
sibility to  the  contributors  of  those 
funds. 

There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  any 
misappropriation  of  the  Colletre  funds 
takes  place ;  but  they  are  said  to  be 
very  large,  and,  although  we  may  have 
the  greatest  confidence  in  the  integrity 
of  the  present  members  of  the  Council, 
it  is  contrary  to  all  principle  that  any 
self-elected  body  of  twenty-one  out  of 
a  commonalty  of  five  or  si.x  thousand, 
should  have  an  irresi)onsil)le  trust  of  so 
large  a  sum  as  has  been  accumulated  by 
the  contributions  of  this  commonalty. 

174.-viif. 


Perhaps  the  amount  of  the  fund  may 
not  be  so  large  as  is  sujjposcd  ;  and 
this  among  other  reasons  might  be 
adiluced  to  shew  the  propriety  of  pub- 
licity. 

1  would  appeal  to  the  Council  itself, 
whether  it  would  not  !)e  wise  to  concede 
in  time — whether  it  would  not  be  better 
to  conciliate  the  great  body  of  members 
by  timely  reforu),  ?nd  thus  prevent  what 
every  body  who  knows  any  thing  of  hu- 
man nature  must  deplore — such  a  radi- 
cal reform  as  would  give  to  the  whole 
five  or  si.x  thousand  members  the  right 
of  choosing  the  governing  body.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers would  be  better  pleased  with  mo- 
derate reform  than  such  as  is  contem- 
plated by  a  few  individuals  who  are 
seeking  their  own  notoriety  under  the 
mask  of  public  benefit. 

If  the  members  of  the  Council  would 
seriously  consider  the  signs  of  the  times, 
they  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  cannot  long  remain  a  self-elect  and 
irresponsible  body.  How  much  more 
pleasing  must  it  be  to  men  of  honoura- 
ble minds  to  do  a  public  good,  than  to 
have  it  forced  upon  them,  as  forced  it 
must  be,  if  they  continue  to  resist  so  just 
a  demand.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
if  the  right  of  election  was  in  the  whole 
commonalty,  many  improper  persons 
would  be  elected  into  tiie  Council.  I 
would  therefore  humbly  suggest,  tliat 
five  hundred  ot  the  senior  members,  bv 
rotation,  should  be  allowed  the  title  of 
fellows,  and  that  they  should  elect  the 
Council  ;  or  tiiat  all  members  of  tea 
years'  standing  shouhl  have  a  vote. — 
Some  such  modification  as  this  would 
content  the  great  body  of  the  members 
—  would  remove  all  just  causes  of  com- 
plaint— and  would  at  once  annihilate  the 
power  of  certain  persons,  whose  popu- 
larity alone  rests  on  the  circumstance 
that  there  is  some  injustice  in  the  pre- 
sent plan  of  the  College  government. 

Siiould  such  a  change  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  College  render  it  necessary 
to  obtain  an  act  of  Parliament,  I  am 
quite  sure  that  the  unanimity  which 
would  prevail  among  us,  and  the  self- 
evident  justice  of  the  proposed  change, 
would  insure  success  in  an  application 
to  the  legislature. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Lionel  Beale. 

Bedford-Street,  March  28, 1831. 
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Saturdmj,  April  2,  1831. 


*'  Liret omnibus, licet etiammihi, dignitatem  Ar- 
tis  Medi'cre  tueri ;  potestas  modo  veniendi  in  pub- 
licum sit,  dicendipericiilumnon  recuse." — CiCKRO, 


THE  APPRENTICESHIP  SYSTEM  IN 
THE  IRISH  COLLEGE  OF  SUR- 
GEONS. 

"  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,"  says  a 
competent  authority,  "  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ire- 
land, in  seeking  for  a  new  charter,  did 
not  seize  that  favourable  opportunity  of 
raising  themselves  to  the  grade  which 
they  ought  to  hold  in  society,  by  an- 
nulling the  unnecessary  and  disparaging 
appendages  of  apprenticeships  altoge- 
ther— the  only  remaining  badge  that 
marks  the  degradation  to  which  the 
TOOst  useful  of  all  professions  was  re- 
duced in  ignorant  and  half-civilizecf 
times."  We  honestly  confess  that  we 
entertain  very  little  regret  about  the 
matter — it  is  only  matter  of  wonder 
with  us  by  what  strange  fatuity,  or  sin- 
gular obliquity  of  intellect,  these  people 
have  been  so  unlucky  as  to  lay  them- 
selves open  to  the  charges  which  may 
now  fairly  be  brought  against  them. 
Every  one  can  appreciate  the  motives 
by  which  they  have  been  actuated — 
motives  quite  too  glaring  and  obvious 
to  be  permitted  to  pass  without  some- 
thing more  than  a  transient  tribute  of 
our  censorial  regard.  By  the  per- 
petuation of  the  apprenticeship  sys- 
tem, this  College  contrives  to  secure 
for  its  own  peculiar  set  certain  cor- 
porate privileges,  as  well  as,  ex- 
clusively, the  County  Infirmaries  of 
Ireland.  It  is  true  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  recognize,  since 
they  have  procured  their  new  char- 
ter, another  class  of  candidates  for  their 
honours,  besides  that  of  apprentices, 
but  the  latter  have  a  notoriously  decided 
preference,  and  thus  the  infirmaries  are 


filled  with  surgeons  chosen  from  the 
favourite  and  ivorse-educated  members 
of  the  Irish  College. 

In  the  remarks  which  we  are  about 
to  make,  we  shall  clearly  show  to  all  the 
world  that  the  system  for  a  long  time 
pursued,  and  now  finally  rcadopted  by 
this  College,  is  essentially  and  radically 
bad.  An  apprenticeship,  in  its  very 
head  and  front,  is  a  thing  of  oflfence — 
it  is  a  bond-servitude,  and  entails 
upon  its  subject  all  the  disgusting 
circumstances  of  such  a  condition. 
It  degrades  the  profession  upon 
which  it  is  engrafted  into  the  rank 
of  a  handicraft ;  it  is  a  cloak  for  idle- 
ness and  presumption ;  it  is  a  pretext 
for  extravagance  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  gratification  of  money-getting 
on  the  other ;  in  its  very  origin  it  was 
disreputable,  though  at  the  time  scarcely 
avoidable  ;  and  even  now,  though  by 
long  usage  its  ruder  features  would 
seem  to  be  somewhat  smoothed  down, 
it  is  an  insulting  stigma  upon  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  age.  The  apprentice- 
ship of  the  Irish  College  had  been 
hitherto  looked  upon  pretty  much 
in  the  light  of  one  of  those  absur- 
dities transmitted  from  former  times, 
and  only  requiring  a  fitting  opportunity 
to  be  abolished  altogether.  But  absurd 
though  the  system  was,  it  was  yet  felt 
in  certain  quarters  to  be  of  rather 
too  profitable  a  nature  to  be  rashly 
abandoned  j  and  accordingly,  by  one 
of  the  most  impudent  intrigues  ever 
reconciled  to  the  consciences  of  the 
perpetrators  by  the  odour  of  "  filthy 
gain,"  the  managers  of  the  new  char- 
ter of  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland 
contrived  to  perpetuate  their  own  dis- 
grace— content,  no  doubt,  to  do  so,  for 
the  sake  of  preserving  their  beloved 
badge. 

The  grossuess,  however,  of  their 
conduct  is  more  than  surpassed  by  the 
recenta&suranceof  one  of  their  advocates. 
It   is   rather  too  bold  a  thing  to  find 
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any  man  at  this  time  of  day  standini;-  up  charter,  was  the  sole  (|u:ilification  of  can- 
in  defence  of  such  a  system  as  that  iu  didatcswho  wished  to  be  examined  for 
question — still  more  so  when  it  is  done  a  diploma.  Time,  however,  presently 
upon  the  ill-concealed  principle  of  up-  exposed  the  barbarism  of  such  a  rcpfula- 
holdin^  an  unjust  monopoly — but  il  is  tion  ;  it  was  seen  that  some  more  cfti- 
utterly  odious  when  the  said  advocate  is  cicntand  precise  system  of  surtjical  in- 
a  hired  retainer,  and  with  hireling  ver-  struction  should  l)e  adopted  by  the  Dub- 
satility  employing' his  puny  eflforts  in  be-  Unpeople,  as  well  as  by  others — that 
half  of  the  interested  corporation  to  the  apprenticeship  was  very  good  in  its 
which  he  belongs.  way,  for  putting  into  the  pocket  of  the 

We  have  been  promising  ourselves  for  master  a  fee  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
the  last  few  weeks  the  pleasure  of  be-  guineas,  and  for  securing  to  the  bond- 
stowing  a  little  castigation  upon  Dr.  Ja-  slave  all  the  good  things  reserved  for 
cob — richly  earned  by  the  effrontery  of  meml)ers  of  the  corporation,  after  a  five 
one  of  his  late  productions ;  but  other  years'  indulgence  in  idle  amusement — 
more  pressing  topics,  connected  with  a  but  that  still,  as  shame  was  not  utterly 
College  nearer  home,  intervened.  In  extinct  in  the  breasts  of  the  managers, 
now  in  some  measure  putting  our  something  more  should  be  done,  if  they 
purpose  into  effect,  we  must  ne-  were  not  content  to  rest  in  the  enjoy- 
cessarily,  though  reluctantly,  rescue  ment  of  a  Circean  swinishness,  and 
some  parts  of  that  production  of  his  from  to  bid  defiance  to  the  force  of  pub- 
the  obscurity  and  oblivion  which  right-  lie  opinion.  In  short,  an  understand- 
fully  attach  to  it,  in  consequence  of  the  ing  was  entered  into  that  certain 
sentina  to  which  it  was  originally  trans-  certificates  of  hospital  attendance, 
mitted  ;  its  most  fitting  place,  no  doubt,  dissections,  &c.  would  make  the  can- 
But  we  shall  not  disgust  our  readers  by  didate  more  welcome  when  present- 
laying  before  them  the  coarse  rii)aldry  in  ing  himself  before  his  examiners;  but 
which  the  document  is  couched,-  nor  still  it  was  clearly  understood  that  this 
shall  we  mix  up  the  question  upon  was  entirely  optional  with  him — j/o  at- 
which  we  mean  to  offer  some  remarks  tendance  upon  lectures,  no  attendance 
with  any  notice  of  the  differences  upon  hospitals,  no  dissections,  being  re- 
which  subsist  between  the  angry  Doctor  quired  by  the  original  conditions  of  the 
and  iMr.  Carmichael.  Personalities  arc  bond.  The  apprenticeship  was  the  es- 
our  aversion,  though  we  cannot  help  sential  point :  all  the  rest  was  secon- 
annexing  some  little  value  to  them  at  dary — mere  "  leather  and  prunella." 
times;  they  generally,  indeed,  present  But  this  state  of  things  could  not  possi- 
us  with  some  of  the  most  infallible  indi-  bly  be  altered  as  long  as  the  old  charter 
cations  of  a  tottering  and  rotten  cause.  was    in  force  ;    for    according  to   the 

About  fifty  years  ago,  when  there  statement  of  the  College  advocate, 
was  yet  no  school  of  surgery  in  Ireland,  there  was  no  power  under  the  old  char- 
the  profession,  or  rather  the  craft,  there  ter  to  organize  a  better  system  ;  at  least 
obtained  a  charter.  An  apprenticeship  this,  he  informs  us,  was  the  avowed 
was  then  all  in  all :  there  was  no  alter-  purpose  for  which  the  recent  act  of  in- 
native — no  other  mode  of  getting  the  corporation  was  applied  for.  Well 
necessary  knowledge  reijuired  for  the  then,  in  compliance  with  the  voice  of  an 
calling,  than  by  being  bound  for  a  cer-  indignant  public,  the  heads  of  the  esta- 
tain  number  of  years  in  bond-servitude  blishment  undertook,  after  many  a  re- 
to  a  master  ;  and  the  charter  confirmea  luctant  struggle,  to  reform  their  abuses, 
the  necessity  of  pursuing  such  a  course.  It  was  naturally  expected  that  now  was 
An  apprenticeship,    according    to  that  the  time  to  vindicate  the  respectability 
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of  the  sur£['ical  art  in  Ireland — to  make  or  cause  him  to  be  tauffJu  or  instructed, 
an  honourable  stand  before  the  world  in  return  for  the  fee  of  150  guineas." 
as  members  of  a  liberal  profession,  and.  Let  the  gallant  champion  of  barber- 
in  a  word,  to  wipe  out  the  barbarous  surgeons  stop  there.  Does  he  wish  us 
blot  stamped  upon  them  by  the  long  to  believe  that  tlie  master  ever  fulfils  this 
continuance  of  apprenticeships  in  their  part  of  the  bond?  If  he  does,  he  wishes 
colleo'e.  But,  lo  !  in  the  very  fore-front  us  to  believe  a  most  egregious  untruth, 
of  the  new  charter  they  secure  the  con-  of  which  we  should  i)e  glad  not  to  think 
tinuance  of  the  handicraft  system  ;  and,  his  valorous  doctorship  capable.  It  is 
while  they  pretend  to  throw  open  the  notorious  that  many  masters  provide  no 
college,  though  in  the  most  grudging  education  whatever  for  their  appren- 
way  in  the  world,  to  unindentured  can-  tices  —  indeed  scarcely  know  their 
didates,  they  are  not  ashamed  to  reserve  faces,  they  have  so  noany  of  them  ; 
all  the  corporate  privileges,  and  espe-  while  from  every  one  of  them  they 
daily  the  valuable  county  infirmaries,  receive,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  sum 
for  their  own  c/iqun — the  indentured  of  150  guineas.  It  would  seem  then, 
bond-slaves.  The  mean,  little,  narrow,  one  should  think,  that  this  part,  too,  of 
and  ungenerous  motives  that  dictated  the  indenture  was  dead  letter,  "  ridicu- 
such  an  arrangement,  and  the  paltry  lous,  and  nugatory" :  in  short,  the 
arts  that  must  have  been  had  recourse  whole  apprentice  bond,  by  the  admis- 
to  in  intriguing  for  its  confirmation,  are  sion  of  the  champion,  must  be  consi- 
duly  a])preciated  by  every  reflecting  in-  dered  as  a  mere  joke — always  e.xcept- 
dividual  in  the  community.  But  we  ing  the  payment  of  the  150  guineas, 
roust  confess  we  have  not  been  quite  which,  we  suppose,  will  still  be  look- 
prepared  to  behold  the  exhibition  made  ed  upon  as  something  too  serious  to  be 
by  theindividual  already  alluded  to,  who,  laughed  at. 

in  this  present  year  of  grace,  comes  But  what  will  the  reader  think  when 
forward  with  as  much  valour  as  any  old  we  inform  him,  that  not  a  single  six- 
barber-surgeon  of  the  sixteenth  century  pence  of  this  money  is  allocated  to  the 
could  have  done,  with  a  INIambrino  on  instruction  of  the  apprentice  ?  We 
Lis  head,  and  a  pole,  of  red  and  white  have  before  us  a  parliamentary  paper, 
alternate,  in  his  hand.  The  doughty  dated  a  few  years  back,  (and  conse- 
Sir  Arthur,  this  valorous  little  champion  quently  somewhat  under  the  present 
of  barber-surgeons,  sees  nothing  at  all  rates)  purporting  to  exhibit  the  "  Ex- 
ridiculous  in  the  apprenticeship  system  pense  of  educating  a  Student  to  the 
of  education— nothing  barbarous— no-  profession  of  Surgery  according  to  the 
thing  disgraceful  —  nothing  dishonest,  regulations  of  the  College  of  Surgeons 
He  admits  that  it  f/oe*  sink  the  profes-  in  Ireland."  These  are  the  items : — 
sion  into  a  trade  or  handicraft,  but  that  ^  ^^  ^_ 
there  is    nothing  in    that-nothing  de-  Apprentice  fee  (150  guineas)  170  12  6 

grading.     He  admits  and  laughs  at  the         Stamp  on  Indenture    6  10  3 

curious   circumstance,    that    a    voung         Registry  Fees  to  College 11     7  6 

«...                       ,             .    '      -  Probable  expense  of  5  years 

man    of  family,    upon    becoming     in-  Lectures,  Hospitals,  Dis- 

dentured,   forfeits  his  heraldry  by   it —  sections,  &c.&c 60    0  0 

loses  his  arms— and  can  no  longer  style  Fee  for  Letters  lestimonial     34    2  6 

himself  an  esquire.     How  ridiculous  to  Tolalamount ^232  12  9 

think  any  thing  al)out  that!     He  goes  

further,  and  informs  us  that  all  the  co-  That  is,  in  our  English  currency,  about 

Tenants  in  the  indenture-bond  are  dead  260/.  18s.* 

letter,  nugatory"  except   that    which 

binds    the   master  to  instruct  his  pupil,  •  Dr.  Jacob  states  the  maximum  expendituer 
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The  actual  expense,  then,  incurred 
in  obtaininjr  the  necessary  instruction, 
is,  it  seems,  not  much  more  than  a  third 
of  tliat  which  is  paid  for  the  appren- 
tice fee,  and  a  fifth  of  ihc  whole 
amount  paid  to  tlic  Collcifc.  This  is 
surely  a  most  exorbitant  thinjr,  when 
we  take  into  account  the  actual  ave- 
rasfe  expense  of  a  good  surgical 
education.  It  was  clearly  intended 
by  the  original  managers  of  the  cliar- 
ter,  that  tlie  150  guineas  should  at  least 
cover  the  whole  expense  of  tiie  appren- 
tice's education  ;  and  a  most  liberal 
allowance  it  was — as  it  exceeds  by  far 
tlie  most  expensive  surgical  education 
that  can  be  given  at  the  present  day. 
Upon  what  ground,  then,  does  it  still 
continue  to  be  paid  and  received,  when 
its  original  object  is  so  well  understood 
to  be  completely  altered  ?  It  is  paid 
and  received  under  a  false  pretence ; 
nominally,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
pupil's  education  ;  but,  bona  fide,  the 
master's  object  is  to  put  the  fee  in  his 
own  pocket,  and  the  apprentice's  to  se- 
cure his  eligibility  to  a  county  infir- 
mary, or  whatever  other  privileges  his 
connexion  with  the  College  may  otfer. 
To  be  sure,  when  all  this  is  known 
a  priori,  and  nobody  is  deceived — both 
the  contracting  parties  acting  with  their 
eyes  open — it  is  not  exactly  to  be  termed 
a   dishonest    transaction  ;  but  we    have 


syrup"  of  Wakley's  oratory,  and  his 
eternal  reiteration  of  certain  well-known 
bye-words,  we  sunk  into  a  slumber, 
which  not  all  the  wrangling  and  noi^e 
that  prevailed  till  the  final  breaking  up 
of  the  assembly  could  disturb  ;  and  wc 
also  mentioned,  that  ujxm  our  awaking 
we  could  discover  no  trace  that  such  a 
thing  had  ever  been — in  fact,  that  we 
found  the  whole  business  had  gone  oflf 
in  smoke.  Our  curiosity,  however,  was 
not  entirely  satisfied  :  we  thought  that 
of  the  agitation  of  so  "  glorious"  a 
question  as  that  of  founding  a  pure  and 
perfect  College  of  IMedicine  in  a  great 
nation— a  plan  so  pregnant  with  "  in- 
describable" blessings  to  both  the  pro- 
fession and  the  public — the  public  prints 
would  have  been  filled  with  ample  re- 
ports ; — but  no  ;  we  were  doomed  to  be 
sadly  disappointed.  We  looked  next 
morning  into  all  the  journals,  but  we 
looked  in  vain  :  in  one  paper  alone 
could  we  detect  a  notice  of  the  trans- 
action, but  it  had  more  the  air  of  an 
advertisement  than  of  a  decent  report 
of  a  public  meeting.  The  writer,  too, 
of  the  scanty  little  notice  seemed  to 
have  "  droj)ped  off"  just  at  the  place 
where  we  ourselves  did  ;  for  not  a  word 
could  we  find  about  any  thing  said  after 
Wakley's  talk ;  we  were  merely  in- 
formed that  "  some  other  gentlemen" 
(observing    a  respectable  incognito,  of 


our   doubts   whether,    in    the  event  of    course)   addressed   the   meeting;    after 


litigation,  the  apprentice  might  not  in- 
sist on  having  the  letter  of  his  bond 
fulfilled,  and  compel  bis  master  to  de- 
fray the  whole  amount  of  the  fees  of 
his  education. 


which  a  committee  was  appointed — 
thanks  were  returned  to  3Ir.  Hume  for 
his  dignified  conduct  in  the  chair — and 
then  the  assembly  separated." 

So   much    for   tiie    interest    excited 


We  shall  resume  this  subject  in  our  among   the  gentlemen  of  the  press  by 

next.  this     "glorious"    meeting:     but,    of 

course,  it    was   too  good   a   thing  for 

SEQUEL  TO  OUR  REPORT  Wakley  to  let  drop.     We  expected  this 

°p  to  be  the  case,  and  waited  patiently  for 

WAKLEY'S  "  ENTERTAINMENT"  AT  ^en  davs  to  see  what  would  come   forth 

THE  CROWN  AND  ANCHOR.  Forth  came  Wakley  at  the  end  of  that 

We    mentioned    in    our  late  report    of  time,  peai</>ar  /(a"-?we;He— a  full  length 

this  affair,  that,  lulled  by  the  "  drowsy  in   all   its  deformity— a  report  of  W.'s 
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speecb,  occupying'  eleven  or  twelve 
closely-printed  octavo  pai^es  of  his  own 
din<;;y  liebdoinadul.  Such  a  pack  of  trash 
the  press  has  scltlom  been  burdened 
with ;  yet,  trash  though  it  was,  we 
determined  to  look  it  through,  and 
see  how  the  substance — if  substance 
it  might  be  called— should  be  decked 
out  with  verbiage,  and  embellished, 
in  the  usual  way,  with  ornaments  of 
fiction.  Our  search  was  not  without 
its  reward.  We  lighted  on  so  many 
beauties  as  we  went  along,  that  we  de- 
termined to  serve  up  a  few  of  them  to 
our  readers.  It  would  be  a  monstrous 
pity  to  let  them  lie  unnoticed  in  their 
obscure  locality  ;  so  here  are  two  or 
three  of  them  strung  together  as  they 
met  our  eye  and  amused  our  fancy. 

1, 

Wakley  prays  to  God  that  Mr.  Laicreiice  may 
return  to  the  right  way. 

"  I  will  read  to  you  tlieirnam.es.  They  are 
related  with  great  faithfulness  in  a  little 
book  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  ;  the  work 
was  published  about  five  years  ago,  and  by 
one  of  the  present  council — I  mean  jMr. 
Lawrence.  (Hear,  hear,  and  loud  hisses 
from  many  parts  of  the  meeting).  I  am  not 
at  all  surprised  that  marks  of  disapprobation 
should  be  heard — (renewed  and  increased 
hissings).  Gentlemen,  you  will  understand 
that  these  hisses  are  not  directed  against 
ine — (cries  of  '  No, no,  no;  against  Mr.  Law- 
rence— against  Mr.  Lawrence,') — they  are 
directed  against  the  author  of  this  book — 
(hear,  hear,  and  cries  of  '  Certainly  they 
are,'  *) — and  I  pray  to  God  he  may  shew  in 
a  very  short  time  that  he  does  not  deserve 
them !" 

2. 
Wukley  dramatises  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  to  the 
great  delight  of  the  company. 
"  Gentlemen,  hear  a  statement  once  made 
by  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  The  worthy  baronet 
made  it  with  that  good  feeling  which^rnvneri^ 
was  always  in  operation  iu  his  mind.  He 
said,  '  Why  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  I 


»  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  these 
"  cries"  and  other  stage  directions  are  the  purely 
gratuitous  lictions  of  Wakley's  reporter;  or  ra- 
ther, the  embellishments  added  by  the  president 
himself,  on  correcting  his  own  oration  :  there 
were  hisses,  indeed,  but  they  seemed  rather  to  be 
directed  against  Wakley  than  Mr.  Lawrence,  for 
any  betrayal  of  thecaust. 


entertain  a  feeling  of  hostility  against  the 
Borough  surgeons.  Good  God  !  just  look  at 
them:  there's  Travers — he  was  my  ap[iren- 
tice  ;  there's  Green — he  is  my  godson  ;  there 
is  Tyrrell — he  is  my  "  nevey;"  and  these 
are  the  surgeons  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 
Xow  go  over  to  Guy's  :  there  is  Key — Good 
God!  is  he  not  my  "nevey?"  There  is 
Morgan — was  he  not  my  apprentice'?  There 
is  Bransby  Cooper — is  he  not  my  "  nevey  ?'' 
And  there's  Callaway — was  he  not  my  ap- 
prentice V  * — (Immense  laughter)." 


n  hy  should  not  every  man  who  chooses  it  adopt 
the  title  of  Doctor  1 — Apology  for  the  Doc- 
tors Wakley,  King,  Waller,  S)c. 

"  Then,  gentlemen,  in  order  to  cast  aside 
the  absurd  distinctions  which  now  exist  in 
the  profession  as  to  names  (sach  as  Phy- 
sician, Apoihecarv,  Surgeon,  Accoucheur), 
in  this  college  let  all  who  receive  the  diploma 
of  the  Fellows  be  denominated  Doctors— 
(Loud  cheers).  For  why  is  a  man  of  pre- 
eminent surgical  knowledge  and  abilities — 
why  is  he  to  be  defeated  in  his  pursuits  by  a 
person  who  may  be  infinitely  his  inferior  in 
talent  and  education,  merely  because  his  op- 
ponent happen  to  enjoy  the  title  of  Doctor  ? 
If  he  be  an  apothecary,  and  qualified  to 
practise  his  profession,  why  is  he  to  be 
crippled  by  any  other  men  because  of  his 
title  ?     Therefore,  I  say,"  iS»:c. 

4. 
The  Collegium  Wahleyianiim  is  Jirst  to  be  built, 
and  then  it  shall  receive  a  charter  (and  why 
not  ?)  — as  well  as  the  London  University. 

"  First  give  the  thing  a  '  local  habitation 
and  a  name'  before  you  apply  for  an  act  of 
parliament.  Look  at  the  Loudon  University, 
it  has  no  charter,  no  act  of  parliament.  But 
it  will  have — yes,  it  will  have.  But  I  ask, 
if  there  had  been  no  University,  would  any 
body  of  men,  however  numeious  or  power- 
ful, be  enabled  to  succeed  in  an  application 
for  a  charter?  The  London  University  will 
receive  a  charter  ;  it  is  working  well  for  the 
public  ;  is  entitling  itself  to  government  pro- 
tection, aifd  will  receive  it. — (A  cry  of  '  No, 
it's  not  working  well.') — Be  it  so  ;  we  will 
not  now  contend  for  the  well  or  the  ill ;  we 
will  not  now  inquire  whether  it  is  working 
well  or  ill  for  the  public,"  &c. 

This  sample  may  suffice  for  the  pre- 
sent. We  did  intend  to  add  a  few  more 
beauties  which   we   had  marked  out  iu 


•  This  passage  AVakley  played  off  with  certain 
imitative  shrugs  and  tones,  in  the  true  "  Jack 
Pudding"  style;  so  as  to  elicit  the  unqualified 
applause  of  the  gaping  assembly. 
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Doctor  King's  oration,  illustrative  of 
that  "  worthy  speaker's"  blundering 
ignorance,  or  designed  misrepresenta- 
tion. We  had  also  some  other  precious 
morceaux  from  other  orators  to  extract; 
but  we  really  cannot  afford  to  lose 
another  line  upon  this  thiiu) — this  af- 
fected colleye-fouu(U)i(f — this  humbiKj — 
which,  in  Wak ley's  language,  elicited 
in  the  pot-and-kettle  dialogue  between 
him  and  his  ci-devant  friend  Sleigh,  is 
truly  characterized  by  this  sentence, 
(which,  by  the  way,  will  serve  admirably 
for  the  motto  of  the  new  establishment, 
to  be  set  up  over  its  portals  in  letters  of 
lead) :— 

"  Begotten    in    dishonour,    it   must   perish   in 
disgrace." 


SOCIETY  FOR  RELIEF  OF  WIDOWS 
AND  ORPHANS  OF  MEDICAL  J\JJiN 
IN  LONDON  AND  ITS  VICINITY. 

The  members  and  fiieuds  of  this  most  ex- 
cellent institution  dined  together  at  the 
Albion  Tavern  on  Saturday  last,  Sir  Henry 
Halford,  the  President,  taking  the  chair  in 
the  absence  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke 
of  Susses,  the  Patron.  Several  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  profession  were  present. 

The  Secretary  addressed  the  meeting  at 
considerable  length  on  the  state  of  the 
society's  affairs.  After  giving  an  account  of 
the  annual  receipts  and  disbursements,  he 
announced  the  welcome  intelligence  of  a 
munificent  legacy  of  50001.  by  the  late  John 
Milward,  Esq.  of  Finsbury  Square,  a 
gentleman  who  had  formerly  been  a 
general  practitioner,  and  who  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  society  in  the  year  1788. 
By  this  legacy  the  funds  of  the  society  were 
stated  to  be  increased  to  the  sum  of  37,4501. 
A  general  meeting  of  all  the  members  will 
be  held  at  Gray's- Inn.  Coffee-House  on  the 
loth  of  April,  when  it  will  be  proposed  to 
increase  the  annual  allowances  to  the 
widows  and  orphans. 

The  correspondent  who  furnished  us  with 
these  particulars,  inquires,  when  will  the 
rival  institution,  announced  in  connexion 
with  the  new  Collegium  Wakleyanum  Me- 


dico-Chirurgo-Apothccariuui  be  enabled    to 
report  a  fund  equal  to  the  above  ? 

LEGAL  PRIVILEGES  OF  SURGEONS 
AND  OF  APOTHECARIES. 

Nothing  is  more  strongly  calculated  to 
shew  the  mischievous  tendency  of  the 
dishonest  part  of  the  medical  press  than 
the  late  trial  at  Maidstone.  It  is  the 
law  of  the  land  that  no  man,  evea 
though  he  may  be  a  member  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  can  practise  as  an 
apothecary— that  is,  can  atteiul  and  sup- 
ply medicines  in  medical  cases,  without 
a  license.  The  question  is  as  to  a  mat- 
ter of  fact — not  of  opinion  ;  and  it  is  a 
most  unfair  and  injurious  deception 
towards  the  medical  public  to  hold  a 
different  doctrine.  Thus  Mr.  Ryan,  of 
IMaidstone,  pinning  his  faith  to  the  lu- 
cubrations of  our  contemporary,  chose 
to  set  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  at 
defiance,  and  to  stand  the  consequences 
of  an  action,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
sagacious  Editor.  It  is  true  that  this 
worthy  even  now  says  that  the  verdict 
"  is  contrary  to  law,  and  must  be  set 
aside  on  a  new  trial;"  but  this  assurance 
from  such  a  quarter  is  poor  consolation 
to  his  dupe,  who  meantime  finds  that 
his  cause  is  lost,  and  bis  pockets  are 
empty.  The  law  is  as  clear  and  spe- 
cific as  words  can  make  it :  the  ver- 
dict cannot  be  set  aside,  —  nor  will 
there  be  amj  new  trial  We  advise  our 
readers,  whatever  may  be  their  opi- 
nion as  to  the  expediency  of  the  law, 
to  bear  in  mind,  that  so  long  as  it  is 
the  law,  other  Judges  will  do  precisely 
as  JMr.  Baron  Bayley  has  done ; 
and  that,  if  gentlemen  choose  to  run 
their  heads  against  the  wall,  as  Mr. 
Ryan  has  done,  they  will  only  have 
themselves  to  blame.  We  observe  that 
a  feeler  is  thrown  out  to  ascertain  how 
far  a  subscription  for  Mr.  Ryan  is  likely 
to  succeed  :  we  say,  let  him  who  led  the 
defendant  into  the  mischief  hear  his 
victim  harmless. 
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We  subjoin  a  condensed  but  failbfu 
report  of  the  proceedings. 

CAUSE    TRIED    AT    MAIDSTONE. 

MarcU  17,  1831, 
Before  Mr.  Baron  Bayley  and  a  Special  Jury. 

THE  SOCIETY   OF  APOTHECARIES  V.    RYAX. 

3Ir.  Gvrney  stated,  that  this  was  an  action 
brought  by  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  to 
recover  from  the  defendant  a  penalty  in- 
curred by  him  for  practising  as  an  apothe- 
cary, not  being  qualified  so  to  do,  under  the 
statute  of  the  35th  George  III.  cap.  194,  for 
better  regulating  the  practice  of  apotheca- 
ries throughout  England  and  Wales,  by  ths 
14th  section  of  which  "  It  is  enacted,  that 
from  and  after  the  1st  of  August,  1815,  it 
shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  (except 
persons  actually  in  practice  as  such)  to  act 
and  practise  as  an  apothecary,  unless  he 
shall  have  been  examined  by  the  Court  of 
Examiners  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries, 
as  to  his  f  kill  and  ability  in  the  science  and 
practice  of  medicine,  and  his  fitness  and 
qualification  to  practise  as  fin  apothecary." 
The  learned  Counsel  then  called 

Mercy  Ann  Hancock,  who  stated,  that  the 
defendant,  about  four  months  ago,  attended 
her  late  husband,  Piichard  Hancock ;  that 
he  had  water  on  the  chest,  andhislungs  were 
affected  ;  that  the  defendant  ordered  leeches 
to  be  applied,  and  gave  him  medicines,  and 
conversed  subsequently  as  to  the  effect  of 
those  medicines  On  her  cross-examina- 
tion, she  stated  that  she  had  not  jiaid  the 
defendant,  but  expected  to  jiay  him  the  same 
as  any  other  doctor. 

The  learned  Counsel  called  other  wit- 
nesses, who  proved  that  the  defendant  had 
attended  them,  but  in  some  of  the  cases  it 
ap])eared  that  surgical,  not  medical,  at- 
tendance was  required. 

Mr.  Piatt,  for  the  defendant,  contended 
that  the  defendant,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  London, 
was  entitled  to  attend  patients  and  furnish 
medicines  in  every  case  in  which  surgical 
treatment  was  in  any  way  called  for  by 
bleeding  or  otherwise  ;  that  he  had  a  right 
to  be  paid  for  tiis  advice,  if  not  for  his  me- 
dicines ;  and  that  the  defendant,  not  having 
been  paid  for  medicines,  was  not  liable  to 
the  penalties  imposed  by  the  act. 

HJr.  Barnn  Bayley  addressed  the  Jury  in 
the  following  words: — Gentlemen  of  the 
Jury,  the  point  I  shall  ultimately  leave  for 
your  consideration  will  be,  whether  these 
cases,  in  which  the  defendant  has  acted,  are 
purely  surgical  cases.  If  the  party  has 
great  skill,  even  if  he  has  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  skill,  yet  if  the  act  of  ])ailiament 
has  required  that  before  he  shall  bring  that 
skill  into  operation  he  shall  have  submitted 
himself  to  the  consideration  of  the  Apothe- 


caries' Company,  in  order  that  they  may 
form  their  judgment  as  to  his  skill,  you  are 
to  try  his  case  exactly  the  same  as  if  he 
were  a  man  of  the  greatest  degree  of  igno- 
rance ;  because  it  is  not  whether  he  is  com- 
petent or  not — that  is  a  point  with  which  we 
have  nothing  to  do  — the  only  question  for 
your  consideration  is,  whether  he  has  acted 
in  opposition  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
parliament.  This  act  says,  no  man  shall  act 
as  an  apothecary  without  having  obtained  a 
certificate  of  his  fitness  from  the  Apothe- 
caries' Company  ;  and  before  they  can  pro- 
perly admit  him,  they  shall  ascertain  "  his 
skill  and  ability  in  the  science  and  practice 
of  medicine,"  and  "  his  fitness  and  qualifi- 
cations to  practise  as  an  apothecary."  He 
has  satisfied  the  Surgeons'  Company  that  he 
is  qualified  to  act  as  a  surgeon,  and  there- 
fore in  surgical  cases  he  is  at  liberty  to  act ; 
but  because  he  is  a  surgeon,  he  is  not  entitled 
to  go  beyond  those  limits,  and  act  in  cases 
which  are  clearly  within  the  privilege  of  the 
apothecary,  and  in  the  privilege  of  the  apo- 
thecary only.  Gentlemen,  I  take  it  that 
originally  the  division  between  the  physi- 
cian, the  surgeon,  and  the  apothecary,  was 
probably  this  : — The  physician  pointed  out 
what  were  the  medicines  proper  to  be  used, 
the  apothecary  mixed  up  those  medicines, 
and  the  surgeon  was  called  in  in  cases  of 
operations  that  were  to  be  performed.  If 
there  was  a  wound,  that  was  properly  a  sur- 
gical case  ;  if,  in  the  course  of  the  discharge 
of  his  duty,  the  physician  found  that  bleed- 
ing was  necessary,  then  the  surgeon  was 
called  in,  not  because  that  was  in  the  bulk 
of  it  a  surgical  case,  but  because,  in  a  sur- 
gical case,  a  surgical  operation  was  to  be 
performed.  Gentlemen,  the  power  of  a 
surgeon  is,  in  a  great  degree,  to  be  collected 
from  the  clause  read  in  the  charter,  to  which 
I  shall  be  right  in  directing  your  attention, 
that  when  you  see  what  the  charter  of  the 
Corporation  of  Surgeons  is,  you  will  see  the 
limits  within  which  the  Crown,  at  the  time 
that  charter  was  granted,  meant  they  should 
have  power  to  act.  It  defines  their  limits, 
gives  them  power  to  act  to  that  extent,  and 
not  to  go  beyond.  Now  that  provides  that 
every  freeman  of  this  company  "  shall  use 
all  and  singular  plaisters,  ointments,  compo- 
sitions, medicines,  and  other  medicaments, 
to  and  belonging  to  the  art  of  surgery,  which 
by  such  so  approved  and  admitted  as  afore- 
said, have  been  heretofore  had  or  fre(]uent- 
ed,  and  which  have  been  by  them  and  their 
successors,  or  shall  hereafter  be  esteemed  to 
be  fitting,  wholesome,  and  convenient  for 
the  better  and  more  speedy  recovery  of  the 
health  of  their  patients,"  in  cases  of  surgery, 
that  is  to  say  ;  and  then  it  explains  what  are 
the  surgical  cases : — "  In  the  curing  of 
wounds,  ulcers,  fractures,  dislocations,  tu- 
mors, beside  and  contrary  to  nature,  and  of 
Other  external  iniiruiities  as  to  them  may 
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seem  most  expedient,  any  statute  notwith- 
standing." I'liese  cTre  the  descriptions  of 
cases  to  whicli,  by  the  charter,  the  surgeon's 
right  extends,  and  to  those  cases  the  sur- 
geon's rights  are  confined.  I  will  state  them 
to  you  over  again — "  wounds  (which  are  ex- 
ternal, you  know),  ulcers,  fractures,  disloca- 
tions, tumors  beside  and  contrary  to  nature, 
and  other  external  infirmities."  Gentlemen, 
originally  the  ])ower  of  the  apothecary  was 
confined,  where  you  had  a  physician,  sur- 
geon, and  apothecary,  aud  were  defining  the 
limits  of  the  lights  of  each,  to  the  mixnig 
up  of  such  medicines  as  the  physician  should 
from  time  to  time  prescribe  :  and  there  is  in 
this  apothecaries'  act  an  ex|)ress  provision, 
that  in  case  of  the  prescription  of  any  phy- 
sician— not  of  a  surgeon,  hut  in  the  case  of 
any  physician — if  they  shall  neglect  to  niake 
U])  the  medicine  faithlully  according  to  that 
prescription,  they  should  he  liable  to  the  pe- 
cuniary penalty  imposed  by  the  act.  Ihat  is 
silent  as  to  the  jtrescriptions  by  surgeons, 
and  probably  that  was  because  it  might  have 
been  the  understanding  of  the  legislature  at 
that  period  of  time,  that  surgeons,  in  the 
character  of  surgeons,  were  not  the  proper 
persons  who  should  prescribe.  There  being 
many  cases  in  existence  at  that  period  of 
time,  in  which  the  apothecary  went  beyond 
the  power  of  compounding  medicines  on  the 
prescriptions  of  physicians,  and  where  he 
was  the  only  medical  man  called  in,  he 
combined  within  himself  the  power  of  physi- 
cian and  apothecary  ;  and  as  it  seems  to 
me,  the  legislature  in  the  act  of  par- 
liament required,  if  any  other  person  took 
upon  himself  to  act  under  a  combination  of 
those  two  powers,  he  was  to  be  considered, 
under  the  penal  clause  of  this  act  of  parlia- 
ment, as  acting  as  an  apothecary.  The 
clause  in  the  act  which  requires  that  he 
should  be  examined  "  as  to  his  skill  and 
ability  in  the  science  and  practice  of  medi- 
cine, and  his  fitness  and  qualification,"  it 
seems  to  me,  contemplates  the  double  cha- 
racter 1  have  mentioned,  namely,  that  of 
attending  patients,  and  exercising  his  own 
skill  as  to  the  proper  medicine  to  be  exhibited 
to  those  patients,  and  making  up  the  medi- 
cine in  pursuance  of  his  judgment  in  that 
respect;  therefore,  if  in  this  case  you  should 
find  that  in  cases  not  surgical,  and  cases 
■within  the  limits  of  the  established  course  of 
practice  of  apothecaries  at  the  period  of  time 
at  which  the  act  of  parliament  was  passed, 
he  has  been  so  acting,  then  he  will  be  liable 
to  the  penalties  this  act  of  parliament  im- 
poses. While  this  case  was  proceeding 
there  was  some  question  put,  originating 
from  the  practice  cf  many  eminent  surgeons, 
that  may  admit  of  a  very  ready  solution.  I 
shall  answer  it  in  two  ways.  In  the  first 
place,  prior  to  the  1st  of  August,  1813,  there 
■was  no  restraint  as  to  who  might  act  as  an 
•ipotbecary  j    there   was  no  provision   that 


persons  should  have  undergone  that  exami- 
niitioti  which  tliis  act  of  parliament  jirovides  ; 
any  ])erson,  without  any  examiiiuliuii,  wa» 
warranted  in  ])ractising  as  an  apothccury. 
'I'his  act  of  jiarliament  applies  only  to  those 
who  should  thereafter  i)ractise.  If  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  ])ractising  as  apotheca- 
ries on  the  1st  of  August,  lOl."),  they  were  at 
liberty  to  continue  so  to  do  ;  therefore,  ia 
the  case  of  Sir  Aslley  Coo]ier,  and  in  the 
case  of  iMr.  Cline,  and  in  the  case  of  many 
eminent  surgeons  of  our  day,  who  have  acted 
in  the  dispensing  of  their  own  medicines, 
and  compounding  them  subsequent  to  the 
1st  of  August,  lbl5,  the  answer  as  to  them 
would  be  this, — that  they  were  only  doing 
that  which,  j)rior  to  the  act  of  |)arliaiuent, 
they  had  btcn  in  the  habit  of  doing,  if  they 
had  been  jjractising  in  the  character  of  apo- 
thecary prior  to  that  period,  and  were  at  full 
liberty  to  continue  so  to  do  notwithstanding 
this  act.  That  is  one  answer.  Another  an- 
swer is  this — that  unless  they  were  protected 
by  having  been  in  practice  prior  to  the  1st  of 
August,  181  j,  their  practice,  when  admitted 
surgeons,  would  have  been  illegal  within  the 
provision  of  this  act  of  parliament,  provided 
they  acted  in  medical  and  not  in  surgical 
cases.  Gentlemen,  1  think  it  would  be  too 
limited  a  construction  of  this  act  of  par- 
liament to  say,  that  every  surgeon,  in  a 
case  properly  surgical,  compounding  his  own 
medicines,  was  acting  in  defiance  of  this  act 
of  parliament.  I  do  not  lay  it  down  to  you 
as  being  law  on  that  subject,  but  1  think,  in  a 
case  properly  surgical,  where  the  surgeon,  ia 
liis  own  judgment,  thinks  a  particular  medi- 
cine will  be  right,  and  co-oj)erate  with  the 
operation  he  is  about  to  jjert'orm,  or  which 
he  has  performed,  I  think  tliat  he  may,  with- 
out infringing  this  act  of  parliament,  make 
up  his  own  medicine. 

Mr.  Piatt. — My  Lord,  allow  me  before  you 
leave  the  record,  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
29th  section  of  the  same  act,  "  excepting 
the  liberty  of  the  surgeon." 

Mr,  Baron  Bayley. — "  That  nothing  shall 
extend,  or  be  construed  to  extend,  to  lessen, 
prejudice,  or  defeat,  or  in  any  ways  interfere 
with  the  rights,  authorities,  privileges,  and 
immunities,  vested  in  and  exercised  and  en- 
joyed by  either  of  the  two  Universitiesof  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge,  or  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  orthe  RoyalCollege  ofSurgeons." 
That  is,  in  their  character  of  a  collegiate  body. 
"  The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons"  would 
mean  as  to  any  privilege  conferred  on  the 
College  ;  but  when  I  look  at  the  charter,  the 
charter  tells  me  what  lights  an  individual 
member  has,  and  what  rights  the  College 
has,  in  respect  of  the  individual  members 
belonging  to  that  body. — [The  learned  Judge 
then  recapitulated  the  evidence  of  Mrs. 
Hancock,  Richard  Hancock,  Elizabeth  Tur- 
ner, and  other  witnesses.]  I  have  recapitu- 
lated the  four  cases  to  which,  as  it  seems  to 
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me,  3'our  attention  should  be  par'icularly 
directed  ;  there  is  Hancock,  with  the  water 
on  the  chest ;  Elizabeth  J'urner  with  an  in- 
ward comiilaint,  and  with  her  legs  swollen  ; 
Mrs.  Dutnell,  whose  disease  is  inflammation 
of  the  liver  ;  and  Isaac  Copping,  whose  wife 
has  a  stoppage.  Now,  gentlemen,  are  these 
medical,  or  are  they  surgical  cases?  If  any 
one  of  them  was  a  medical  case,  the  defen- 
dant has  infringed  and  broken  in  upon  the 
act  of  parliament,  and  is  liable  to  the  penalty 
for  having  acted  in  such  a  case.  You  will 
consider  whether  these  are  medical  or  sur- 
gical cases.  If  you  are  convinced  that  they 
are  all  of  them  surgical  cases,  purely  surgical 
cases,  why  then  the  defendant  will  be  entitled 
to  your  verdict ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  un- 
less you  are  satisfied  that  each  of  those  cases 
is  properly  a  surgical  case,  then  I  think  this 
defendant  has  broken  tlie  act  of  parliament, 
and  is  liable  to  the  penalty  this  act  of  par- 
liament imposes. 

A  .luror. — It  appears,  myl.ord,  be  did  not 
do  it  btneficialiy  for  himself,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  child, 

3Jr.  Baron  Bayley. — He  has  not  actually 
received  the  money,  but  each  of  the  parties 
expected  he  would. 

A  Juror. — Does  your  Lordship  think,  in 
not  receiving  any  thing  for  it,  he  acted  in  a 
legal  point  of  view  1 

Mr.  Baron  Bayley.  —  I  think  not,  if  he  had 
gone  on  not  charging  to  different  cases.  Bat 
where  a  man  is  carrying  on  business  for  his 
own  profit,  and  for  his  own  subsistence,  and 
has  a  shop  for  the  purpose,  it  seems  to  me  he 
is  practising  as  an  apothecary,  though  he 
does  not  happen  to  have  sent  in  his  bills. 
One  or  two  of  the  witnesses  said  they  ex- 
pected he  would  send  in  his  bill  :  another 
said  he  had  not  paid  him  because,  he  said, 
be  had  not  sent  in  his  bill. 

Mr.  Piatt, — My  Lord,  I  submit  the  expec- 
tation of  witnesses  is  hardly  evidence  against 
the  party. 

Mr.  Baron  Bayley. — I  have  no  doubt,  Mr. 
Piatt,  but  that  the  expectation  of  a  man  that 
he  was  to  be  paid  when  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  his  business  is  evidence. 

Mr.  Piatt. — Will  your  Lordship  allow  me 
to  beg  of  you  to  ask  the  jury  whether  they 
believe  he  gave  his  medicine,  intending  to 
be  paid  for  it  t 

Mr.  Ci>mi)n. — 'I'here  is  nothing  in  the  act 
of  Parliament  about  that. 

Mr,  Plait, — I  can  assure  your  Lordship  it 
is  a  (luestion  between  the  two  branches  of 
the  faculty. 

Mr.  Baron  Bayley. — I  have  no  difficulty  in 
saying  this,  that  it  is  most  desirable  that  it 
should  be  most  distinctly  understood,  that  a 
man  who  has  only  the  qualification  of  a  sur- 
geon ought  not  to  be  at  liberty  to  act  as  an 
apothecary  ;  because  the  consequence  of 
that  would  be,  that  all  tliose  wholesome  pro- 
visious  which  this  most  useful  act  of  Parlia- 


ment introduces  as  checks  upon  the  apothe- 
cary would  be  no  checks  at  all  upon  the 
surgeon. 

A  Juror. — May  I  be  permitted  to  ask  your 
Lordship  if  you  lay  down  to  us  as  law  that 
only  external  injuries  belong  to  surgery  1  if 
your  Lordship  would  favour  us  witb  your 
judgment  on  that,  we  would  bow  with  the 
greatest  respect  to  that. 

Mr.  Baron  Bayley. — That  is  a  question  of 
construction  on  the  charter.  "  Curing  of 
wounds." — Wounds  are  external,  "  ulcers, 
fractures,  dislocations,  tumors  beside  and 
contrary  to  nature,  and  other  external  infir- 
mities." 

Mr.  Piatt, — Your  Lordship  will  allow  me 
to  say,  ulcers  may  be  internal  as  well  as  ex- 
ternal. 

3Jr.  Baron  Bayley. — I  know  that  they  may 
be,  but  it  is  not  a  surgical  case  to  deal  with 
an  internal  ulcer. 

Mr,  Piatt. — I  know,  my  Lord,  surgeons 
who  treat  them  every  day. 

Mr.  Baron  Bayley. — I  think,  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  words  are  introduced, 
"  and  other  external  infirmities,"  it  applies 
to  external  disease. 

The  Jury  consulted  a  few  minutes,  when 

The  Foreman  then  addressed  his  Lord- 
ship.— My  Lord,  under  the  construction  of 
the  law  which  your  Lordship  has  offered  to 
the  jury,  they  feel  it  their  duty  to  return  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  because  there  was 
no  external  injury  in  the  first  case. 

Mr,  Baron  Bayley. — There  will  he  one  point 
on  which  I  wish  to  have  your  opinion,  by 
desire  of  counsel,  which  is  this — whether  you 
think  the  party  expected  to  be  paid  for  this 
business  7 

Mr.  Piatt. — That  is  not  the  question,  my 
Lord,  I  submit.  Whether  he  was  to  be  paid 
for  his  medicine  is  the  question  :  he  had  a 
right  to  be  paid  for  his  advice. 

Mr.  Bnron  Baulei/. — No,  not  for  his  advice  ; 
he  cannot  be  paid  for  his  advice.  Whether 
he  expected  payment  will  be  the  point  for 
your  consideration.  The  first  witness,  who 
was  ^Iis.  Hancock,  says,  "  I  have  not  paid 
him  :  of  course  I  expect  to  have  to  pay  him 
the  same  as  any  other  doctor."  And  ]\Irs. 
Turner  said,  "  I  have  not  paid  him  for  my 
daughter,  because  he  has  sent  no  bill  :  of 
course  I  expect  to  have  to  pay  him."  You 
may  collect  from  the  testimony  of  both  these 
witnesses,  that  he  did  not  hold  out  to  them 
that  he  meant  to  do  this  gratuitously  ;  and  if 
not  gratuitously,  you  will  form  your  judg- 
ment. 'Then  there  is  another  point — how  is 
a  man  to  live  unless  ho  is  paid  for  the  labour 
which  he  performs  ? 

The  Foreman. — IMy  Lord,  the  jury  have 
no  doubt  in  stating  they  consider  he  exj)ected 
to  be  paid. 

\'erdict  for  ])laintifF,  for  one  penalty  of  201. 
on  the  case  of  Richard  Hancock. 
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ST.  THOMAS'S  HOSPITAL. 

CLINICAL  LECTUKE. 

Delivered  by  Dk.  Elliotson, 

Maich  7,  1831. 


Miliary   Tubercles  of  the  Lungs   and   Spleen, 
■tvith  pale  fatty  Liver,  l>c. — Forrigo  Decal- 
vans — Psoriasis    Guttata — Rheumatic   Neu- 
ralgia. 
On  Thursday,  gentlemen,  four  patients  were 
admitted — two  women    and    two   men  ;  the 
former  with  jaundice  and  tlironic  bronchitis, 
and  the  latter  with  chronic  bronchitis  and 
rheumatism. 

Three  persons  were  presented  in  the 
course  of  the  week,  and  one  patient  died 
who  had  been  admitted  only  the  week  pre- 
vious. I  could  gel  but  little  account  of  the 
case  ;  for  sho  was  sinking  at  the  lime  she 
was  brought  to  the  hosj>ital.  Her  pulse  was 
exceedingly  weak  and  quick  ;  she  was  deaf, 
and  her  mind  very  dull,  so  that  I  could  only 
learn  from  her  that  she  had  been  very  ill 
three  weeks.  She  appeared  sinking  at  the 
end  of  an  acute  disease. 

With  respect  to  her  head  there  was  this 
dulness  of  the  mind,  and  there  was  the  deaf- 
ness ;  she  said  she  had  not  been  deaf  pre- 
viously to  her  illness.  On  examining  the 
chest,  I  found  sibilous  and  sonorous  rattle  in 
every  part  of  the  lungs,  shewing  that  she  had 
been  and  then  was  labouring  under  bronchi- 
tis. On  examining  the  abdomen,  it  was  very 
large,  especially  at  the  upper  part ;  the  su- 
perior part  of  the  abdomen  was  very  ranch 
distended,  and  firm,  and  solid,  so  as  to  give 
no  hollow  sound  upon  percussion  :  at  the  epi- 
gastrium a  strong  pulsation  was  felt. 

In  this  state  of  things  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done  but  to  support  the  strength  ;  eva- 
cuations were  out  of  the  question,  although 
she  still  had  bronchitis.  I  was  obliged  to 
content  myselt  with  putting  a  very  large  blis- 
ter over  the  front  of  the  chest,  and  giving 
her  hydrarg.  c.  creta.  I  allowed  her  eggs 
and  strong  beef-tea.  She  appeared  at  first 
to  rally,  but  in  a  few  days  she  again  sunk. 
Considerable  tenderness  came  on  over  the 
abdomen,  for  which  I  could  still  only  apply 
a  blister,  and  she  gradually  died.  There 
was  some  stiffness  in  her  limbs  ;  on  her  ad- 
mission, she  said  she  had  some  pains  in 
them,  particularly  the  knees,  which  she 
could  not  move — that  they  had  been  in- 
tensely hot ;  that  she  had  had  dysjmoea  and 
cough  ;  her  breathing  had  been  rattling  ; 
and  that  she  felt  very  weak.  This  was  all 
the  account  that  I  could  get ;  and  on  open- 
ing her,  very  considerable  disease  was  found. 

In  the  first  place,  the  bronchiae  were  found 
congested  with  blood,  but  the  whole  of  the 
lungs  were  in  a  state  of  tubercular  deposi- 
tion.    There  was  not  a  spot  in  the  lungs 


which  was  not  filled  with  minute  tubercles; 
not  merely  the  upper  i)uri,  where  tubercles 
generally  exist,  but  the  lower  parts  were 
equally  full  of  them.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to 
meet  with  tubercles  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  lungs  unless  there  are  tuber- 
cles at  the  upper  part  also.  Tuber- 
cles are  first  deposited  in  general  at  the 
upper  part,  and  deposited  in  very  great 
numbers  there  ;  and  when  you  see  tubercles 
of  the  lower  part,  you  see  ten  times  the  quan- 
tity at  the  upper,  and  fret|ucntly  great  exca- 
vations also.  Here  is  the  upi.er  part,  and 
you  perceive  it  is  filled  with  tubercles  ;  but 
here  is  the  lower  part,  equally  filled  with 
thera  likewise.  They  are  quite  as  numerous 
in  the  latter  situation  as  in  the  former.  I 
will  make  another  section:— you  see  just 
the  same  thing.  1  will  now  take  the  other 
lung.  In  the  lower  part  which  I  now  shew 
you,  there  is  abundant  tubercular  deposition,, 
just  as  in  the  upper.  This  is  altogether  a 
comparatively  rare  appearance.  You  ob- 
serve that  in  both  the  lungs  at  the  upper 
part  the  tubercles  are  all  distinct  ;  they 
stand  separate  from  each  other— are  not  ag- 
gregated into  a  mass,  as  is  usually  the  case 
in  tubercular  deposition.  1  believe  that  if 
you  look  at  the  tubercles  closely,  you  will 
find  they  are  all  nearly  round,  and  more  or 
less  translucent. 

On  examining  the  spleen,  it  was  found  to 
be  filled  precisely  with  the  same  deposit 
from  top  to  bottom.  They  are  really  the 
same  sort  of  tubercles.  On  making  a  sec- 
tion, you  observe  that  it  appears  like  so 
much  raspberry-jam.  This  organ,  too,  is  cer- 
tainly enlarged.  This  is  a  very  large  spleen. 
You  distinctly  see  the  tubercles  through  its 
external  coat.  Wherever  I  cut,  it  is  filled 
with  the  same  tubercles  as  the  lungs. 

On  examining  the  liver  it  was  found  to  be 
of  very  great  size.  Here  it  is,  and  a  very 
bad  one  it  is  too  in  its  structure.  It  is  white, 
quite  pale — the  colour  of  a  very  faded  leaf. 
This  sort  of  liver  is  generally  compared  by 
morbid  anatomists  to  the  colour  of  a  decayed 
leaf;  it  has  become  of  a  very  pale  yellowish 
hue.  It  has  not  been  weighed,  but  J  should 
think  it  must  weigh  seven  or  eight  pounds.  I 
will  cut  into  it; — you  observe  that  it  is  a 
"  lily  liver" — "  a  liver  white  as  milk." 
Whether  the  patient  from  whom  it  was 
taken  was  very  timid  or  not,  according  to 
Shakspeare's  doctrine,  I  cannot  tell.  This 
liver  is  what  is  called  a  fatty  liver.  If  you 
look  at  it  in  any  part  where  I  have  made  a 
section,  you  observe  that  it  is  greasy.  It 
greases  the  scalpel. 

The  bile  in  such  cases  (of  diseased  liver) 
is  almost  always  found  of  a  very  pale  colour, 
as  you  may  imagine.  I  will  just  show  you 
it.  Here  it  is,  very  pale  and  very  watery. 
Here  you  see  the  gall-bladder,  and  even  the 
bile  which  has  collected,  and  undergone  ab- 
Borption  of  its  more  watery  portion  in  this 
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organ,  is  thin,  and  of  a  bright  yellow  colour, 
instead  of  being  of  that  deep  tinge  which  it 
is  of  in  health. 

This  woman,  therefore,  was  labouring  un- 
der extensive  chronic  disease,  but  she  had 
only  complained  of  illness  for  three  weeks, 
and  she  was,  when  admitted,  sinking,  not 
from  organic  disease,  but  from  an  acute  at- 
tack of  the  chest,  and  probably  of  the  head. 
There  was  a  great  degree  of  heaviness  about 
her  eyes — she  had  much  the  appearance  of  a 
person  with  fever,  and  it  is  most  likely  that 
she  was  labouring  under  a  i^Iight  degree  of 
continued  fever  as  well  as  bronchitis.  The 
vessels  of  the  brain  itself,  and  of  its  mem- 
branes, were  turgid,  and  there  was  a  larger 
quantity  of  fluid  than  usual  on  the  surface  of 
the  brain. 

"With  respect  to  the  uterine  system,  I  may 
mention  that  there  was  more  or  less  disease 
there  ;  however  that  could  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  state  of  her  health.  Here  is 
the  end  of  one  of  the  fallopian  tubes  com- 
pletely grown  up  together.  The  fimbriated 
extreniity  is  not,  in  fact,  a  fimbriated  extre- 
mity—it is  all  coherent  together.  The  secre- 
tion of  the  fallopian  tube  had  not  been  able 
to  escape,  and  you  see  that  the  canal  has 
become  much  distended.  It  naturally  se- 
cretes more  or  less  mucus,  and  the  whole 
tube,  you  perceive,  is  enlarged  from  accumu- 
lation of  fluid.  I  will  make  an  incision  in 
the  tube  :  you  observe  that  a  quantity  of  fluid 
escapes  which  is  not  stringy,  like  mucus — 
but  short,  like  pus.  It  is  an  accumulation  of 
a  pinkish  puriform  fluid.  On  the  other  side 
the  extremity  is  also  obstructed,  but  it  is  not 
lianginor  loose  ;  it  is  turned  round  like  a 
French  horn,  and  the  fimbriared  extremity 
has  grown  to  the  ovary.  You  notice  what  a 
great  size  it  has  attained,  in  consequence  of 
tiie  obstruction  and  the  excessive  secretion. 
Here  is  the  commencement,  here  is  the  ex- 
tremity, and  here  is  the  size  it  has  attained. 
It  is  completely  adherent  to  the  ovary.  Here 
is  the  ovary  and  here  is  the  fallopian  tube, 
becoming  larger  and  larger  as  it  is  more  dis- 
tant from  the  uterus,  till  its  ovarian  extre- 
mity is  enormous.  If  I  cut  into  this,  of 
course  a  quantity  of  fluid  will  escape  ;  you 
observe  that  it  is  of  a  blackish  colour;  it  is 
a  smooth  fluid,  and  feels  in  the  hand  like 
melted  jelly.  There  is  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  it.  This  is  dropsy  of  the  fallopian 
tube,  according  to  one  use  of  the  word  drop- 
sy, which  is  certainly  rather  improper. 

Here  is  the  ovary, which  is  also  in  a  diseased 
state.  A  large  number  of  the  vesicles  are  ap- 
parently granulated.  The  capsules  of  others 
are  pale,  thick,  and  opaque,  and  filled  with 
dark  contents.  The  ovary  exhibits  a  very  beau- 
tiful appearance,  from  the  variety  of  its  co- 
Jours  and  the  variety  of  the  size  of  its  de- 
positions. The  other  ovary  lias  a  similar 
api)earance,  but  not  to  such  an  extent. 

On  making  a  section  of  the  uterus,  you 


observe  that  in  its  cavity  a  jelly-like  sub- 
stance is  efl\ised,  which  you  can  pull  out  to 
any  length.  It  is  exactly  like  the  colour  of 
jelly  prepared  for  the  table,  and  appears 
quite  as  clear  as  the  best  cooks  make  it. 

Of  course  this  woman  must  have  been 
barren  at  the  time  of  her  admission ;  no 
power  could  have  impregnated  her,  on  ac- 
count of  the  obstructed  state  of  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  fallo])ian  tubes  ;  but  with  respect 
to  the  cause  of  their  obstruction,  and  the  ad- 
hesion of  one  of  them  down  to  the  ovary,  I 
presume  it  may  be  accounted  for  from  the 
great  tendency  to  disease  in  the  uterine 
.system.  Here  are  the  ovaries  below  ex- 
ceedingly diseased  ;  the  fallopian  tubes  them- 
selves are  thickened  ;  one  contains  tuibid 
snuflT  coloured  matter,  and  the  other  contains 
a  fluid  exceedingly  dark — so  much  so,  that 
the  interior  of  the  canal  is  almost  black. 
Whenever  you  see  in  organs  such  considera-  ' 
ble  disease  as  this  within  and  in  the  parts  adja- 
cent, you  may  expect  adhesion  without  ;  but  it' 
is  said  that  these  adhesions  occur  particularly 
in  naughty  women — in  women  who  indulge 
their  passions  to  a  vicious  excess,  or  use 
their  generative  organs  so  as  to  abuse  them. 
You  will  find  this  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lang- 
staflp,  a  very  respectable  surgeon,  residing 
in  New  Basinghall  Street,  who  has  a  most 
beautiful  collection  of  morbid  anatomy.  He 
says  that  he  has  observed,  in  prostitutes, 
that  the  extremities  of  the  fallopian  tubes 
are  very  frequently  adherent  to  the  ovaries, 
or  the  surrounding  parts.  It  is  known 
that  during  a  certain  business,  intended  by 
nature  to  be  harmless,  the  fallopian  tubes 
become  erect,  and  writhe  about  like  worms, 
and  are  more  or  less  in  a  state  that  may  be 
regarded  inflammatory.  Now  when  this 
state  occurs  frequently — far  oftener  than  na- 
ture ever  intended — of  course  chronic  inflam- 
mation may  be  set  up,  and  adhesions  pro- 
duced. I  have  frequently  met  with  these 
adhesions  in  persons  of  the  description  to 
whom  I  have  alluded.  What  the  character 
of  this  woman  was  I  do  not  know  ;  but  the 
disease  in  the  ovaries  themselves  and  the 
interior  of  the  tubes,  are  quite  sufficient  to 
explain  the  adhesions,  without  having  re- 
course to  any  supposition  injurious  to  her 
reputation. 

With  respect,  however,  to  the  tubercles 
which  were  found  in  the  lungs  and  in  the 
spleen  ;  you  are  aware  that  a  tubercle  is  now 
generally  understood  to  be  a  scrofulous  depo- 
sition and  a  new  formation — a  formation  of 
something  unnatural  in  the  body,  and  of  a 
scrofulous  character.  Tubercles  are  gene- 
rally roundish,  and  of  a  yellowish -white 
colour.  They  are  of  various  sizes,  and 
hard,  but  they  are  friable ;  you  may  rub 
them  to  pieces  in  your  hand  ; — they  are  curdy 
and  cheesy.  However  firm  they  may  be  at 
one  period,  they  at  length  soften  down  into 
a  substance  which  is  not  homogeneous,  but  ' 
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consists  of  two  parts  ;  the  one  a  sero-purulent 
fluid  and  the  other  flaky — tlitit  is  to  say,  a  por- 
tion reniaiiis  uiisoftened  and  forms  flukes.  It  is 
8U])])osod  by  many  tliat  tubercles  are  origi- 
nally fluid,  and  become  liard  afterwards,  and 
tlien  undergo  a  process  of  softening  again, 
'i'liis  is  (he  opinion  of  two  eminent  nioibid 
anatomists,  Cruvelliier  and  Andral.  When 
tubercles  soften,  pus  is  secreted,  and  an  at- 
tempt is  made  by  nature  to  let  it  out,  just  as 
when  ])us  occurs  after  co'umon  inflammation. 
Tubercles  increase  by  ju.vt.ipositinn  ;  they 
occur  side  by  side  ;  and  at  last  asrgregate 
together,  and  form  a  mass,  so  that  I  have 
seen  the  whole  of  one  lobe  of  a  lung,  and, 
indeed,  in  one  instance,  I  saw  the  whole  of 
the  right  lung,  one  tubercular  mass.  This 
tubercular  deposit  is  said  to  consist  of  mu- 
riate of  soda,  [ihosphate  of  soda,  and  phos- 
phateoflime;  and,  some  authors  have  added, 
of  the  ojyde  of  iron,  but  the  proportions  are 
various  in  difterent  cases.  Some  of  them 
become  chalky,  and  in  such  the  proportion 
of  the  phosphate  of  lime  is  exceedingly  great. 
Tubercles  are  found  every  where,  but  they 
are  found  generally  in  free  cellular  mem- 
brane, or  in  the  cellular  membrane  which 
ramifies  in  the  different  component  parts 
of  the  viscera.  They  are  found,  perhaps, 
in  the  very  air-cells  of  the  lungs,  but  I 
■will  not  now  sto]>  to  consider  whether  in 
phthisis  they  are  produced  in  the  air-cells  or 
in  the  surrounding  cellular  membrane.  They 
are  found  in  the  brain,  the  liver,  the  testicles, 
the  lymphatic  glands,  perhaps  in  the  vascu- 
lar parietes  of  the  air-cells,  and  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  air-cells  themselves.  They 
certainly  are  by  far  the  most  frequent  in  the 
lungs  in  adults,  and  next  to  that,  they  are 
found  most  frefiuently  in  the  small  intestines. 
One  observer  has  stated  that  in  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  adults  with  tubercles  in  various 
other  parts  of  the  body  than  the  lungs,  he 
found  one  onl,'  whose  lungs  were  free  from 
them.  In  the  lungs  they  occur  so  much 
more  frequently  than  any  where  else,  that, 
when  they  are  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
body,  they  are  almost  sure  to  be  found  like- 
wise in  the  lungs,  so  that  Louis  has  made 
the  deduction  I  have  just  stated.  They  are 
found  next  in  frequency  to  the  lungs  in  the 
small  intestines,  and  they  are  found  very 
frequently  in  the  mesentery  ;  so  frequently 
that  all  other  parts  stand  at  a  very  great 
distance  with  regard  to  the  frequency  of  tu- 
bercles in  them.  The  intestines  anil  mesen- 
teric glands  stand  at  a  certain  distance  from 
the  lungs  in  point  of  liability  to  this  disease, 
but  all  other  parts  stand  even  at  a  greater 
distance  froic  them.  They  are  exceedingly 
rare  iu  the  liver  j  more  rare  in  the  liver 
than  any  where  else  ;  though  on  the  other 
liand  they  are  rather  rare  in  the  spleen,  ex- 
cept in  infants.  The  specimen  which  I  have 
shewn  you  to-day  is  very  rare.  In  infants 
they  are  much  more  common  in  other  parts 


of  the  body  than  in  the  lungs.  If  they  be 
found  in  other  parts  of  the  body  in  adults 
the  lungs  generally  have  tlicm,  but  in  chil- 
dren it  is  very  common  to  find  them  in  other 
parts  of  the  body,  while  the  lungs  are  free 
from  them.  In  infants  tliey  are  more  fre- 
quent than  in  adults,  and  occur  in  more 
organs  at  once,  and  therefore  the  specimen 
I  have  shewn  you  to-day  is  very  choice. 
\'ou  saw  them  in  llie  lungs,  the  spleen,  and 
I  think  the  ovaries.  In  infants  there  is  not 
the  same  rule  of  liability  to  tubercles  as  in 
adults.  In  infants  they  are  more  fre- 
quent in  the  spleen,  or  in  the  mesenteric 
glands — the  mesenteric  ganglia  as  they  are 
now  often  called,  and  also  in  the  bronchial 
glands — they  are  even  oftener  there  than 
in  the  lungs  ;  whereas  in  adults  they  are,  as 
I  li.ive  already  said,  by  far  the  most  frequent 
in  the  lungs.  However,  in  foetuses  they  are 
very  rare  :  at  about  the  fourth  year  they  be- 
come more  frequ'^nt,  though  then  they  are 
not  numerous.  It  is  said  by  Lombard,  that 
of  those  children  who  die  at  Paris  from  the 
fourth  to  tiie  fifth  year,  three-fourths  of  them 
either  die  from  the  dej)Osition  of  tubercles, 
or  present  tubercles.  After  that  period  tu- 
bercles become  less  numerous  till  puberty, 
and  after  puberty  they  are  rarely  to  be  found 
universally,  and  are  generally  confined  to 
the  lungs,  the  intestines,  and  some  parts  of 
the  lymjihatic  system.  They  are  very  com- 
mon from  eighteen  to  forty  years  of  age,  but 
are  not  then  so  frequently  a  source  of  mor- 
tality as  from  four  to  five  years  of  age.  You 
know  that  they  are  common  to  brutes  ;  that 
monkeys  generally  die  of  them  here,  and  the 
same  occurrence  takes  place  at  Paris.  'J'hey 
are  found  in  horses,  ]3igs,  sheep,  and  birds. 
The  parrots  which  die  at  Paris  are  said  al- 
most all  of  them  to  die  of  tubercular  disease. 
It  is  said  that  tubercles  are  not  noticed  in 
dogs.     _ 

I  will  now  speak  particularly  of  tubercles 
of  the  lungs.  The  deposition  usually  occurs 
in  the  lungs  in  minute  grains,  which  are 
greyish  and  semi-transparent.  They  lie 
close  to  each  other  over  a  certain  space  of 
the  substance  of  the  lungs  ;  sometimes  they 
form  small  groups.  They  increase  in  size  as 
well  as  in  number;  and,  as  they  increase 
in  this  two-fold  manner,  they  coalesce  and 
form  masses.  They  become  opaque  and 
yellow  at  one  point  of  the  surface,  and  the 
change  gradually  pervades  the  whole  tuber- 
cle. When  tubercles  continue  to  increase  con- 
siderably, they  seldom  remain  distinct,  and 
the  masses  produced  by  their  aggregation 
may  be  very  large.  Their  shape  is  globular, 
and  they  are  found  in  far  greater  abun- 
dance at  the  upper  part  of  the  lungs  than 
lower  down. 

However,  there  is  a  form  of  tubercle 
which  does  not  observe  all  these  particu- 
lars, and  these  are  called  by  Laennec  the 
miliary  granulations.     What   i   have  shewn 
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you  to-day  is  a  specimen  of  the  less  frequent 
disease.  This  variety  of  tubercle  which  I 
have  thus  had  an  opportunity  of  pointing 
out  was  first  described  by  Laennec,  and  an 
account  of  its  peculiar  character  was  de- 
scribed by  him  separately.  "  They  are 
uniform  in  size."  You  observe  these  are 
uniform  in  size.  "  Th?y  are  transparent." 
That  can  only  be  seen  by  a  better  light  than 
we  have.  "They  are  disseminated  in  count- 
less numbers."  That  was  the  case  here ; 
"  ths  whole  extent  of  one  lung  being  actually 
filled  with  them  "  You  observe  that  these 
are  each  distinct,  are  innumerable,  and  are 
disseminated  all  over  the  five  lobes  of  the 
lungs.  I  believe  no  two  of  them  are  united 
together.  "  Sometimes  from  their  vast  num- 
ber, and  their  proximity  to  each  other,  they 
constitute  a  solid  mass  ;  but  when  these  are 
cut  into,  we  find  the  granulations  all  distinct 
and  separated  from  each  other  by  cellular 
substance,  which  is  either  quite  sound,  or  at 
most  only  slightly  injected  with  serum." 

Now  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  French  morbid  anatomists  as  to 
the  nature  of  these  peculiar  productions. 
Bayle  considers  them  different  from  ordinary 
tubercles,  and  Chomel  thinks  the  same, 
no  less  than  Andral ;  but  Laennec  con- 
siders them  merely  varieties  of  common 
scrofulous  tubercle.  I  cannot  but  consider 
that  Laennec  is  right.  Bayle  considers 
them  new  cartilaginous  formations  ;  but 
Laennec  maintains  that  they  go  through  the 
regul  ar  process  of  tubercles ;  that  they  become 
yellow  and  opaque  exactly  as  common  tu- 
hercles  do.  Again,  this  kind  of  tubercle 
often  exists  in  other  organs  when  common 
tubercles  are  found  in  the  lungs.  They  exist 
in  the  present  case  in  the  spleen,  and  have 
precisely  the  appearance  of  those  tubercles 
which  we  see  in  the  spleen  of  children  la- 
bouring under  undoubted  common  scrofulous 
tubercle  in  the  lungs.  Bayle  found  such  in 
the  spleen,  and  regarded  them,  cui-iously 
enough,  as  tubercles  ;  yet  those  in  the  lungs, 
which  he  denied  to  be  tubercles,  are  exactly 
similar.  Theirthief  peculiarity  is  this — in- 
stead of  being  collected  in  masses,  and 
abounding  most,  and  beginning  first,  at  the 
top  of  the  lungs,  they  are  distinct,  and  disse- 
minated equally  in  all  points,  throughout  the 
lungs.  I  do  not  know  but  that  they  appear 
in  all  respects  to  be  the  same  as  scrofulous 
tubercles,  with  this  little  variety.  I  have 
not  met  with  many  instances  of  this  form  of 
tubercles,  but  some  persons  tell  me  they  meet 
with  it  every  day.  T  have  not  met  with  it 
more  than  six  times  in  my  life  ;  and  I  am 
often  surprised  to  hear  people  declare  they 
Bee  in  practice  every  day  facts  that  to  me 
are  rare  occurrences. 

With  respect  to  the  appearance  of  the 
liver,  this  fattiness  of  the  organs  rarely  occurs 
where  the  lungs  have  not  tubercular  deposit. 
This  is  another  argument  for  considering 
that  these  granulations  are  really  tubercular, 


and  only  a  particular  variety.  A  fatty  liver 
is  described  as  softer  than  natural  : — this  is 
exceedingly  soft.  It  is  further  described  by 
morbid  anatomists  as  having  the  colour  of  a 
dead  leaf: — this  has  precisely  that  appear- 
ance ;  of  the  faintest  or  dullest  yellow.  It  is 
said  that  this  change  occurs  throughout  the 
liver,  or  only  in  portions: — in  this  care  it 
has  occurred  throughout.  The  liver  has  all 
the  appearance  of  fat ;  it  greases  the  scalpel, 
and  you  observe  my  hands  are  very  greasy. 
Further,  it  is  said  that  in  the  fatty  part  it 
seems  as  if  there  were  no  blood  : — that  is 
just  the  appearance  here  ;  you  could  not  con- 
ceive that  there  was  any  blood  here.  Wher- 
ever I  have  made  a  fresh  incision,  excepting 
just  where  I  cross  a  blood-vessel,  the  struc- 
ture has  no  appearance  of  containing  blood. 
The  bile  is  said  to  be  little  more  than  water 
and  albumen  : — here  it  is  excessively  thin, 
and  watery,  and  albuminous ;  but  it  is  co- 
loured certainly  ;  it  has  the  colour  of  bile, 
but  is  exceedingly  pale.  This  condition 
of  the  liver,  too,  is  said,  by  morbid  anato- 
mists, to  be  nearly  alwajs  conjoined  with 
phthisis  ;  not  that  phthisis  is  necessarily  at- 
tended by  a  fatty  liver,  but  where  you  find  a 
fatty  liver  you  usually  find  phthisis.  This 
allows  me  again  to  make  an  additional  ar- 
gument for  considering  that  the  deposition 
was  scrofulous,  which  I  shewed  you  in  the 
lungs. 

The  liver  naturally  contains  fat  and  cho- 
lesterine  •,  but  in  diseased  livers  like  this, 
A'auquelin  has  found  the  composition  to  be 
45  parts  oil,  36  water,  and  19  animal  sub- 
stance.  The  oil  is  in  sn  great  a  quantity  as 
t(;  constitute  45  parts  out  of  100  in  this  dis- 
ease. I  believe  that  the  liver  is  generally 
larger  than  it  should  be  in  these  cases : — 
here  it  is  immense. 

With  respect  to  the  cases  presented,  one 
was  a  case  of  porrigo  decalvans,  which  I 
shewed  you  on  its  admission  ;  one  was  a 
case  of  lepra  ;  and  one  was  a  case  of  rheu- 
matism. 

Porrigo  Decalvans. 

The  case  of  porrigo  decalvans*  was  not 
improved.  The  internal  symptoms  of  ful- 
ness of  the  bead,  drowsiness,  and  the 
circumstance  of  the  patient  feeling  lost  from 
time  to  time,  were  all  got  the  better  of  by 
low  diet  and  purging,  and  occasional  mode- 
rate bleeding  ;  the  growth  of  the  hair  will 
require  perhaps  twelvemonths.  At  the  time 
the  patient  was  presented,  I  was  rubbing  it 
with  oil.  I  do  not  know  that  oil  has  any 
particular  merit,  but  I  determined  on  giving 
it  a  trial,  and  the  patient  was  oiled  every 
day  ;  but  as  it  was  not  worth  while  to  keep 
her  in  the  hospital  merely  to  oil  her  head,  I 
made  an  out-patient  of  her. 

Lepra. 
The  case   of  lepra,  or  perhaps  psoriasis 

*  Med.  Gaz.  No.  16",  p.  639. 
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guttata,  which  is  tlie  connecting  link  between 
lepra  and  psoriasis,  however,  was  cured,  or 
nearly  so.  The  treatment  consisted  in  re- 
peated bleedings,  from  which  the  man  always 
found  very  great  relief,  and  the  exhibition  of 
liquor  arsenicalis.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
latter  was  the  efficient  remedy,  and  certainly, 
from  what  1  saw,  1  am  much  more  disjiosed 
to  uttributp  the  cure  to  the  bleeding.  You 
know  that  he  liad  no  pain  in  the  head,  but 
that  he  had  lost  his  memory.  This  he  did 
not  mention  the  first  day,  but  two  days  after- 
wards, having  very  consistently  forgotten 
that  he  had  lost  his  memory.  lie  was  bled 
on  his  admission,  and  also  the  following  day, 
to  twenty  ounces  ;  and  these  two  bleedings 
restored  his  recollection,  lie  was  once  af- 
terwards bled  to  a  pint,  in  consequence  of 
complaining  of  consideralile  itching  of  the 
skin.  He  was  kept  on  low  diet  from  tlie 
time  of  his  admission  till  he  went  away. 
He  was  admitted  on  the  13lh  January  and 
dismissed  on  the  5th  JIarch.  He  took  the 
liquor  arsenicalis,  in  doses  of  never  more 
than  seven  drops,  three  times  a-day.  He 
began  with  two  drops,  and  gradually  in- 
creased it.  The  scales  had  entirely  disap- 
peared, but  there  were  still  a  few  red  spots 
in  the  skin  where  the  eruption  had  been. 
This  little  redness  is  likely  to  remain  some 
time,  exactly  as  it  does  after  other  cutane- 
ous diseases  and  burns.  I  have  known  it 
remain  two  or  three  years  after  burns,  and 
then  disappear. 

Rheumatic  Neuralgia. 

There  was  a  case  presented  of  rheumatic 
neuralgia  which  yielded  almost  entirely  to 
the  carbonate  of  iron.  I  should  have  been 
happy,  had  time  permitted,  to  make  some 
observations  upon  neuralgia,  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  your  attention  to  the  diagnosis 
between  rheumatic  neuralgia  and  tic-doulou- 
reux.  The  pain  here  was  seated  in  the  scia- 
tic, and  chiefly  in  the  superficial  peroneal 
nerve.  It  ran  down  the  outside  of  the  leg 
to  the  back  of  the  foot.  Great  pain  occurred 
likewise  in  the  sciatic  nerve  from  the  top  of 
the  hip  downwards,  but  when  it  reached  the 
superficial  peroneal  nerve  it  was  very  in- 
tense. He  took  simply  the  carbonate  of 
iron,  and  the  pain  nearly  all  went  away  ex- 
cept about  the  foot,  and  there  it  was  attended 
with  heat  and  more  or  less  throbbing.  In 
consequence  of  this  I  applied  leeches,  and, 
the  pain  being  removed,  he  was  so  much  bet- 
ter that  he  would  not  wait  to  be  thoroughly 
cured  of  the  throbbing  in  the  toes.  When  he 
came  in  he  could  not  walk  about  at  al I,  where- 
as when  he  went  out  he  walked  about  with  a 
stick.  Had  he  had  a  little  patience,  and 
stayed  a  fortnight  longer,  no  doubt  he  would 
have  been  cured  *. 

I  should  have  mentioned  that  the  female 


*  He  was  supplied  with  iron  when  he  went  out, 
and  shewed  himself,  on  the  22d  of  Marcli,  ppr- 
feclly  well,  except  a  little  stitfiiess  of  two  toes. 


who  died,  and  whose  liver  I  have  shewn  you, 
was  addicted  to  dram-drinking.  I  am  al- 
ways happy  to  give  you  a  lecture  on  morality 
from  morbid  anatomy.  A  patient  in  the 
same  ward  ha()pened  to  have  known  her, 
and  tells  me  that  she  was  a  munificent  pa- 
tron of  distillers. 

LONDON  UNIVERSITY. 

[We  have  received  a  letter  from  one  of  Mr. 
Patlison's  pupils,  which  we  hasten  to  insert ; 
though,  from  the  lateness  of  the  period  at 
which  it  came  to  hand,  it  ha.s  put  us  to  con- 
siderable inconvenience  to  do  so  in  the  pre- 
sent number.  We  regiet  that  we  cannot 
deduce  from  the  letter  the  inferences  which 
the  writer  seems  to  have  intended  that  we 
should :  in  fact  we  can  regard  it  in  no  other 
light  than  an  indirect  confirmation  of  our 
statement.  The  general  correctness  of  our 
account  (derived  from  a  gentleman  who  was 
present)  is  attempted  to  be  invalidated  by 
the  denial  of  minor  points.  What  matters  it, 
for  instance,  whether  the  disturbance  took 
place  on  Tuesday  the  15th,  or  Wednesday 
the  16th'' — whether  the  subject  for  dissec- 
tion was  brought  in  before  or  after  Mr.  Pat-  ' 
tison  entered  1 — whethertheside-dooropened 
twice  or  only  one*  ?  We  shall  grant  Mr. 
Howitt  every  one  of  these  points,  and  still, 
on  the  face  of  his  own  letter,  it  appears  that 
there  was  a  disturbance  amounting  to  riot  in 
the  anatomical  class-room,  when  the  Pro- 
fessor made  his  appearance  and  was  about 
to  commence  his  lecture  ;  that  the  Warden 
and  several  members  of  the  Council  were 
obliged  to  interfere,  with  a  view  to  restore 
order  ;  that  thei;  failed  in  this  attempt,  the  up- 
roar being  greater  after  their  entrance  than  be- 
fore, and  that  the  lectures  wei-e  suspended  in 
consequence.  The  only  circumstance  of  the 
slightest  moment  in  which  our  report  seems  to 
have  been  incorrect,  regards  Air.  Horner  ; 
who,  according  to  our  informant,  was  not 
listened  to,  and,  according  to  Jlr.  Howitt,  was 
heard,  but  not  obeyed.  As  to  the  last  ])art  of 
the  letter,  in  which  the  existence  of  any 
preconcerted  plan  to  interrupt  the  lecture  is 
denied,  it  is  a  mere  refinement,  and  is  in- 
consistent with  the  acknowledgment  previ- 
ously made,  that  it  arose  from  the  "  general 
disgust"  excited  by  the  expulsion  of  some  of 
the  pupils;  an  event  with  which  "  a  few 
friends  of  the  parties"  had  that  morning 
become  acquainted  *. 

With  regard  to  Professor  Pattison's  fitness 
or  unfitness  for  the  chair  he  holds,  we  offer 
no  opinion  ;  but  against  the  violations  of  all 
academic    decorum   which  have  repeatedly 

*  We  have,  for  the  present  at  least,  decided 
against  publishing  the  letter  from  one  of  Mr.  Pat- 
tison's pupils,  the  receipt  of  which  was  acknow- 
ledged last  week.  We  beg  to  assure  the  writer 
that  our  motive  for  this  decision  is  one  of  a 
friendly  nature  towards  himandthee-tablishment 
with  which  he  is  connected.  We  trust  he  will 
have  the  prodence  not  to  compel  us  to  be  more 
explicit. 
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been  displayed  at  the  London  University 
during  the  present  season,  we  must  enter 
our  strongest  protest. — Ed.  Gaz.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
As  one  of  the  pupils  alluded  to  by  you  in  a 
report  of  some  of  the  events  which  have  re- 
cently occur! ed    at  the  Londo-i  University*, 
I  feel   that    I  should    not   be  doing  justice, 
either  to  myself  or  fellow-students,  were  I  to 
permit  such  a  misrepresentation  of  facts    to 
go  forth  to  the  world  uncorrected.     The  cir- 
cumstances   you    mention    took     place    on 
Tuesday,     the    13th    inst.    not   Wednesday, 
16th,  and  they  happened,  not  in  consequence 
of  any  previously  organized  plan  to  prevent 
Professor  Pattison  from   lecturing,   but  from 
the  general  disgust  (towards  him)  excited  in 
the  minds  of  the  majority  of  students,  by  his 
having  preferred  the  most  grouridless  charges 
against  three  of  his  pupils,  but  which  charges 
had  led  to  their  expulsion  from  his  lecturest. 
This  fact  was  not   known    except  to   a  few 
friends  of  the   parties  until   that  very  morn- 
ing, a  short  time  previous  to  Professor  Pat- 
tison's    lecture-hour,  which  proves  that  time 
was  not  allowed   us  either  to  meet  or  orga- 
nize ourselves  in  any  way.     Your  notice  goes 
on  to  state,  that  after  the  first  burst  of  feel- 
ing   had  partly   subsided,    the  "  subject   for 
demonstration  was  brought  in,  but  the  dt  ad 
and  living  were    treated    with  equal    disre- 
spect, and  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  could  in- 
crease the  uproar,   till  at   length  a  side-door 
opened,  and  Mr.  Horner,  the  warden,  enter- 
ed ;"    that  he    proceeded    to    address    the 
pupils,  "  but  it   was  confusion  worse    con- 
founded," they    refusmg  to  hear  him  ;  that 
the     "  side  door   opening  a  second  time," 
Lord  King  and  three  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil entered,   and  "  that  Lord    King,    laying 
his  hand  upon  his  heart,   came  forward  en- 
treating   a  hearing,"    &c.  &c.     Now,    sir, 
there    is  no   truth   in  all  this  :   in   the   first 
place,  the  subject  was  ready  prepared  upon 
the  table  when  the  Professor   made  his  ap- 
pearance :  in  the  second  place,  the  side-door 
opened  but  once,  Lord   King,    IMr.    Horner, 
and  the  members  of  the    Council,  entering 
simultaneously.     For    a   moment  after  their 
entrance,  I  grant  the  uproar  was  greater  than 
it  had  been  before,  but  it  was  caused  by  Pro- 
fessor Pattison  himself,   for  turning  round  as 
they  walked  in,  he  remarked,  "  now,  gentle- 
men, you  perhaps  will   be  quiet    when  some 
of  the  Council  are  present,"  thinking,  I  pre- 
sume, to  quiet   the  students  by  fear.     As  to 
the  o[)f)Osition  which  you   state  to  have  been 
manifested  towards  Mr.    Horner  and    Lord 
King,  when  they  addressed  themselves  to  the 
students,   1    deny    it  altogether,    and   assert 
that  they  were    listened  to  with  the  greatest 
attention  :    the  former   gentleman   from  his 

•  Vide  Med.  Gaz.  March  26tb,  183). 
t  I  may  state  they  were  readmitted  this  morn- 
ing, Slarcb  28th. 


uniform  kindness,  and   urbanity   of  manner 
shewn  to  the  students  when  they  have  any 
communication  with  him,    will,    I   ;!m  con- 
vinced,   always   obtain  him  a  hearing  ;   and 
Lord  King,   by  his   declaration  (which   was 
received  with  the  greatest  delight  and  satis- 
faction) has  caused  the  students  to  rely  on  him 
as  their  friend,    and  as  one  who  will  act  im- 
partially  towards   both    parties.     The   only 
opposition  evinced  was  towards  Professor  P., 
and  it  attained  such  a  height  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  present  thought  it  expe- 
dient to  suspend  his  lectures  for  a  week,  un- 
til the  affair  was  investigated.     Immediately 
afterwards  a  general  meeting  of  the  students 
was  held,  to  take  the  matter  into  considera- 
tion.    I  will  only  enter  into  a  detail  of  the 
proceedings   of  this  meeting  as  far  as  they 
relate    to    another   part  of  your  statement. 
They  elected  twenty-four  gentlemen  to  act 
as  a  committee,   and  conduct  the  affair   on 
their  behalf.     This  committee,  after  several 
days'  deliberation,  thought  it  would  greatly 
conduce  to  the   success  of  the  cause  of  the 
students  if  every  thing  was  conducted  peace- 
ably   and   orderly  ;  but  being  aware  of  the 
animosity  prevailing    among    the     students 
against  Professor   P.,   they  detern.ined  that 
one  of  their    number    should   express    this 
opinion  to  the  class  on   the  following   Mon- 
day.    As  I  am  the  one  who   communicated 
this    wish,  I   must  disclaim  both  the  words 
and  the  meaning  attaclied  to  them,  attributed 
to   me,  by  you.     The  words  I  used  were  to 
the  following  effect :  — "  That  the  committee 
considering   it   most   likely    to   benefit    the 
cause  of  the  students,  hoped  that  every  gen- 
tleman present  would  refrain  from  express- 
ing any   signs,    either  of  approbation  or  dis- 
approbation, towards  Professor  P.,  but  allow 
the  lecture  to  proceed  without  interruption." 
Now,   sir,  I  really  cannot  conceive  that  any 
such    inference   as  you  have  drawn  can  be 
fairly  deduced  from  the  above  words,  or  that 
from    them    any  one  could  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that    "  the  previous  disturbance  and 
interruption  of  the  lectures  had  been  the  re- 
sult of   an  organized  plan."     I   cannot  but 
regret  that  you  should  have  been  led  to  pub- 
lish such  a  misstatement,  as  I  am  sure,  from 
the  well-known  character  of  your  journal  for 
truth,  it  can  only  have  been  done  for  want 
of  proper   information.     Hoping,    therefore, 
you  will  give  the  above  explanation  as  early 
an  insertion  as  possible, 

I  remain. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

T.    HOWITT. 
London  University, 
March  2S,   1831. 

NOTICES. 

The  letter  on  the  state  of  the  Medico-Chi- 
rurgical  Society  has  been  unavoidably  post- 
poned. 

Westmonasteriensis  in  our  next. 

W.  Wilson,  Printer,  fi7,  Skinner-Street,  London. 
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LECTURES 

ON 

MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE, 

Delivered    in    the    University    of   London, 
By  Professor  Amos. 

on  rape,  age,  identity,  and  survivorship. 

Recent  changes  in  the  Law  of  Rape — Circum- 
stances to  be  particularlii  noted  by  Medical 
Men — Sham  cases — A^e  at  which  children 
mail  be  admitted  to  give  Evidence — and  at 
which  they  become  punishable  for  crimes — In- 
stances of  mistaken  Identity — Alibi — "  De 
commorientibus"— Cases, 

Gentlemen, — Oa  the  last  occasion  we  con- 
sidered the  subject  of  legitimacy,  adverting 
shortly  to  the  Douglas,  Banbury,  and  Gard- 
ner peerages  ;  to  the  modern  use  of  the  writ 
"  de  ventre  inspiciendo ;"  to  the  proof  of 
paternity  by  family  likeness,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  to  the  presumption  of 
illegitimacy  arising  from  the  advanced  age, 
or  tender  age  of  parents,  or  from  their  not 
having  had  children  for  a  great  number  of 
years.  Having,  therefore,  considered  pretty 
fully  the  consequences  following  from  sexual 
intercourse  by  consent,  with  regard  to  the 
birth  of  children,  I  shall  this  evening  enter 
upon  the  subject  of  sexual  intercourse  com- 
mitted by  violence,  and  the  law  of  rape, 

A  great  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
law  of  rape  within  the  last  two  years,  owing 
to  a  provision  in  Lord  Lansdowne's  act. 
The  change  consists  in  this — that,  to  esta- 
blish the  crime  of  rape,  it  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary, as  it  was  formerly,  to  prove  emission. 

It  is  sufficient,  since  Lord  Lansdowne's 
act,  to  prove  penetration  :  as  to  which,  too,  it 
has  been  determined  that  a  very  slight  de- 
gree of  penetration  will  complete  the  crime. 
I  conceive,  however,  that  the  rule  is  not  so 
firmly  established  but   that  it  would  bend  to 

J  75. — VIII. 


the  weight  of  medical  opinion,  if  decidedly 
opposed  to  it.  This,  in  truth,  seems  to  be 
one  of  those  instances  which  are  but  too 
frequent  in  our  law,  of  an  endeavour  to  re» 
duce  questions  of  fact  into  a  science ;  and 
thus,  not  only  in  rape,  but  in  libel  and  trea- 
son, and  other  cases,  the  dicta  of  the  great 
sages  of  the  bar  are  quoted  for  matters,  in 
respect  of  which,  no  juryman  ought  to  be  dic- 
tated to  by  any  judge. 

A  medical  man  who  is  called  as  a  witness 
in  a  case  of  rape,  will  be  expected,  of  course, 
to  be  very  particular  as  to  his  description  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  parts  of  the  female 
have  been  affected.  But  he  should  look 
farther — as  to  the  general  appearances 
of  violence  ;  for  example,  the  presence  or 
absence  of  bruises  on  the  arms  and  thighs, 
tlie  state  of  the  clothes,  and  the  like  ;  for 
these  circumstances  are  important  with  re- 
ference to  the  mode  in  which  the  prisoner 
has  arrived  at  the  accomplishment  of  his 
purpose,  whether  it  were  by  consent  or  not. 
And  if  the  proof  of  penetration  be  defective, 
these  circumstances  will  establish  the  actual 
crime  of  the  prisoner  upon  a  charge  of  an  as- 
sault with  attempt  to  commit  a  rape  ;  for 
it  is  not  uncommon,  where  the  capital  charge 
fails,  upon  some  such  ground  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, for  the  judge  to  direct  an  indictment 
to  be  prepared  for  an  assault  with  an  attempt 
to  commit  a  rape. 

A  particuhir  object  of  the  medical  man's 
observation  should  be,  as  well  the  state  of 
the  prisoner  as  of  the  female  to  whose  as- 
sistance he  is  called  ;  particularly  whether 
either  party  is  infected  with  gonorrhoEa  or 
lues,  and,  if  so,  whether  both  of  them  are. 
This  is  particularly  necessary  in  cases 
of  rapes  upon  children,  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently consider.  And  the  medical  man 
should  be  able  to  speak  to  the  fallacies  to 
which  this  kind  of  evidence  may  be  subject, 
on  account  of  purulent  discharges  coming 
naturally  from  the  female,  by  an  ignorant 
account  of  which  a  jury  would  be  very  likely 
to  be  misled.  And  I  sliould  recommend  the 
medical  man,  when  called  in  upon  such  oc- 
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casions,  to  be  very  particular  in  noting  the 
time.  This  is  often  of  importance  in  ex- 
plaining the  state  of  inind  of  the  female,  and 
the  appearances  on  her  person,  in  which 
witnesses  are  apt  to  differ  who  have  seen 
her  half  an  hour  earlier  or  later.  The  cir- 
cumstance of  the  time  of  sending  for  the  me- 
dical man,  is  an  im])ortant  feature  in  some 
cases,  as  explanatory  of  conduct.  And  in 
these  matters  the  time  often  throws  great 
light  ujion  any  alibi  set  up  by  the  prisoner. 
In  such  cases  I  would  recommend  you  to 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  examining  your 
watch  by  the  clock  of  some  church.  The 
difference  of  clocks  is  often  a  very  material 
subject  of  inquiry  in  the  proof  of  alibis. 

In  my  first  lecture  I  related  an  instance  of 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Coleman,  who  was 
executed  upon  the  dying  declaration  of  a 
woman  who  had  been  violated  ;  but  it  was 
proved  afterwards  that  Coleman  was  innocent. 
This  might  have  been  owing  to  a  difficulty 
in  identifying  the  time  of  the  commission  of 
the  injury,  (for  the  woman  had  really  sus- 
tained the  injury  of  which  she  complained, 
but  from  another  individual,  who  was  after- 
wards discovered,)  and  the  time  when  the 
prisoner  had  been  seen  in  a  different  place. 

Questions  have  arisen  with  regard  to  the 
physical  impossibility  of  committing  a  rape, 
as  arising  from  the  circumstance  of  immature 
age.  Lord  Hale  says,  that  an  infant  under 
the  age  of  fourteen  years  is  presumed  inca- 
pable of  committing  a  rape,  though  he  may 
be  convicted  as  a  principal  in  the  second  de- 
gree— as  aiding  and  assisting. 

In  the  year  1803,  a  youth  of  the  age  of 
seventeen  was  convicted  of  rape  on  a  girl  of 
the  age  of  nine,  and  was  executed.  I  have 
known  a  person  of  sixty  left  for  execution 
for  a  rape. 

It  does  not  appear  that  our  courts  have 
been  assisted  with  much  medical  testimony 
in  these  questions;  and,  as  the  law  stands, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  would  be  the 
effect,  if  the  medical  evidence  clearly  esta- 
blished the  perpetration  of  the  act  by  a 
person  under  fourteen,  or  if  a  case  of  pre- 
cocious puberty  (and  several  such  cases,  as 
my  colleague  will  tell  you,  have  occurred) 
were  indisputably  proved.  There  may  be 
some  doubt  also  whether  the  recent  statute, 
by  which  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  prove 
emission,  may  not  have  the  effect  of  drawing 
into  the  penal  net  more  juvenile  offenders 
than  before,  and  whether  an  eunuch  may 
not  now  be  guilty  of  a  rape. 

To  proceed,  however,  with  circumstances 
of  ordinary  occurrence — the  point,  iu  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  one  hundred  of  rape,  is  the 
question  of  consent. 

The  legislature  has  interfered  in  two 
cases,  to  render  the  connexion  with  female 
children  criminal,  notwithstanding  their  con- 
sent may  be  jiroved  ;  and  I  understand  that 
there  is  a  case  to  be   tried  on  the  next  Nor- 


thern circuit,  coming  within  the  provisions 
of  the  act,  where  there  is  no  doubt,  not  only 
of  the  consent,  but  also  of  solicitation  on 
the  part  of  the  female  child.  It  is  a  capital 
offence  to  have  connexion  with  a  female 
child  under  ten,  and  a  misdemeanor  to  have 
connexion  with  a  female  child  between  ten 
and  twelve. 

But  when  we  come  to  charges  of  rape  in- 
stituted by  grown-up  females,  they  are  some 
of  the  most  difficult  which  perplex  the  deci- 
sions of  juries.  In  some  instances  the  hope 
of  money  induces  the  charge  to  he  preferred  ; 
in  more,  it  is  the  hope  of  preserving  charac- 
ter, where  the  parties  have  been  surprised  ; 
and  in  many  instances  that  have  come  be- 
fore courts  of  justice,  women  have  given 
such  encouragement  up  to  the  very  point  of 
sexual  intercourse,  that  their  stopping  short 
at  that  point,  after  inflaming  the  passions  to 
the  utmost,  can  hardly  be  considered  as  ren- 
dering that  a  capital  offence  against  their 
persons,  to  which  they  have  given  the  strong- 
est incentives  and  provocation. 

Probably  there  is  almost  always  some 
struggle  and  resistance  in  the  female  mind, 
when  virtue  is  about  to  depart  from  it  for 
ever  ;  and  this  will  illustrate  the  defence  of 
a  sailor  tried  for  rape  at  the  Old  Bailey,  but 
acquitted;  that  he  "never,  for  the  life  of 
him,  could  find  the  difference,  when  the 
women  consented,  and  when  they  did  not." 

A  real  rape  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  most 
atrocious  offences  which  can  be  perpetrated 
in  society;  and  when  it  is  proved,  and  there 
is  no  pretence  of  any  suggestion  of  concert, 
perhaps  the  judges  are  right  in  punishing  it 
inexorably  with  death,  whatever  the  ages  or 
whatever  the  circumstances  of  the  parties. 

But  for  one  real  rape  that  is  met  with  at 
the  assizes,  a  dozen  or  more  sliam  ones  are 
preferred.  I  remember  a  case  tried  at  Lei- 
cester, where  the  female  proved  in  her  exa- 
mination-in-chief a  complete  rape,  under 
very  aggravated  circumstances.  She  charged 
the  offence  on  a  bailiff,  who  was  staying  in 
her  father's  house,  keeping  in  custody  her 
father's  goods,  which  he  had  seized  in  exe- 
cution, using  the  iron  arm  of  the  law  to 
obtrude  himself  into  the  abode  of  a  family 
suffering  under  unmerited  affliction,  and 
availing  himself  of  the  opportunity  thus  af- 
forded, to  visit  them  with  an  infinitely  more 
severe  injury  and  disgrace  than  they  had 
sustained  from  the  unkind  hand  of  fortune. 
Upon  her  cross-examination,  however,  the 
daughter  proved  the  rape  to  have  been  com- 
mitted early  in  the  night  ;  and  that  her 
father  and  mother  slept  in  the  next  room. 
She  was  asked  if  she  screamed.  "  No.'' — 
"  Why  not  V  "  For  fear  of  wakening  my 
mother." — "  Why  not  waken  your  mother  V 
"  I  knew  she  had  had  a  very  bad  night  the 
night  before."  — "  Did  you  awaken  your 
mother  after  the  man  left  you?"  "  No." — 
"Why  not?"     "  I   knew   my  poor  mother 
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wanted  sleep,  from  tho  bad  night  she  had 
liad  the  night  before,  and  so  it  would  have 
been  very  wrong  to  have  wakened  her." 

Another  case  I  remember  being  tried  at 
Derby.  A  clear  case  of  rape  had  been 
proved  upon  the  examination-in-chief.  In 
cross-examination  tl>e  witness  was  asked  as 
to  the  time  during  which  the  transaction 
lasted.  Now  a  woman  may  frequently  lay 
herself  open  to  contradiction,  by  her  state- 
ment of  the  time  during  which  she  relates 
the  occurrence  was  ha))pening.  But  an  ex- 
perienced judge  will  tell  a  jury,  that  jiersons 
under  agitating  circumstances  form,  often,  a 
most  erroneous  estimate  of  time  ;  and  that 
it  is  far  from  being  a  sutficient  ground  to  dis- 
believe a  witness's  story,  that  the  notions  she 
has  formed  of  time,  during  a  period  in  which 
she  was  under  great  alarm,  prove  to  be  in- 
correct. In  this  case,  however,  at  Derby,  the 
woman  spoke  with  great  particularity  as  to 
the  time.  It  was  ten  minutes.  "  Are  you 
sure!"  "  Positive." — "How  do  you  know?" 
The  witness  hesitated.  "  How  do  you 
know?"  "I  counted.'' — "How  did  you 
count?"  "  1,  2,  3,  4." — "  Did  you  count 
60  ten  times  over?"     "  Yes  ;  I  did." 

Questions  have  occurred  in  the  English 
courts  as  to  whether  a  man,  personating  a 
husband,  and  by  this  deceit  having  sexual 
intercourse  with  the  wife,  was  guilty  of  the 
capital  offence  of  rape.  There  have  been 
several  cases  of  this  description.  I  remem- 
ber being  present  at  the  trial  of  one  case  of 
this  kind  myself,  and  was  satisfied  that  there 
was  no  connivance  on  the  part  of  the  woman. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  Lord  Castle- 
haven  was  executed  for  being  accessory  to  a 
rape  upon  his  own  wife.  I  will  read  you 
Lady  Castlehaven's  examination.  (Here 
Mr.  -■Vmos  read  some  passages  from  3.  State 
Trials,  411.) 

It  was  the  opinion  of  several  of  our  an- 
cient lawyers,  that  if  a  woman,  at  the  time 
of  connexion  with  a  man,  did  conceive  with 
child,  it  could  not  be  a  rape.  The  present 
opinion  of  the  profession  of  the  law  seems  to 
be  decidedly  adverse  to  this  doctrine. 

As  my  course  is  this  year  a  very  short  one, 
I  cannot  afford  time  for  a  further  disquisi- 
tion upon  rape.  But  I  shall  only,  before  I 
conclude,  advise  the  medical  practitioner, 
when  called  in  to  a  case  of  rape,  to  watch 
particularly  the  demeanor  and  state  of  mind 
of  the  party  alleged  to  have  been  injured  ; 
in  examining  the  person  of  the  party  in- 
jured, not  to  confine  the  observation  to 
one  particular  part  of  the  body,  but  to 
notice  whether  there  are  any  marks  of  vio- 
lence on  the  arms,  neck,  thighs,  or  other 
parts  of  the  person  ;  and  to  observe  the  state 
of  the  clothes,  as  to  whether  they  are  soiled, 
bloody,  or  torn.  The  state  of  the  prisoner 
is  also  often  equally  important  with  the  state 
of  the  party  injured  ;  especially  in  the  case 
of  rapes  upon  infants.     These  are  very  com- 


mon, owing  to  a  notion  prevalent  among  the 
lowest  orders  of  society,  that  connexion  with 
a  child  is  a  cure  lor  certain  loathsome  dis- 
eases: in  such  cases,  therefore,  it  may  be  of 
importance  to  see  whether  both  parties  are 
infected  with  gonorrhoea  or  syphilis,  or  one 
only.  The  medical  man  should  be  able  to 
speak  to  the  facts  relating  to  the  jiropagation 
of  various  diseases  by  means  of  sexual  inter- 
course ;  and  to  the  fallacies  by  which  courts 
are  sometimes  deceived  in  this  respect, 
owing  to  purulent  discharges  from  the  fe- 
male. In  these  cases  of  rapes  upon  infants, 
the  difficulty  frequently  turns  upon  a  point  of 
identity,  the  child  having  never  seen  the 
man  before  the  injury  committed  on  her, 
and  being  sometimes  at  first  deceived  when 
she  sees  him  in  court,  in  consequence  of  his 
change  of  dress.  In  questions  of  identity, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  state  of  the  prisoner's 
person  on  his  apprehension  is  a  very  important 
circumstance,  and  a  medical  man  should 
be  particular,  when  he  is  called  in  on  such 
occasions,  to  note  the  tiyne.  And  this  for  va- 
rious reasons. 

It  is  always  a  question  of  the  greates!: 
importance  in  cases  of  rape,  whether  the 
female  made  the  earliest  possible  com- 
jilaint,  at  least  the  earliest  possible  complaint 
to  one  of  her  own  sex,  or  a  person  to  whom 
it  would  be  natural  she  should  make  a  com- 
plaint. The  time  is  also  of  importance,  as 
explaining  the  absence  of  indicia  of  violence, 
which  have  been  spoken  to  by  other  wit- 
nesses, and  which  might  have  been  perceived 
by  the  medical  man  if  he  had  been  called  in 
earlier  ;  the  time  of  calling  in  the  medical 
man,  also,  and  whether  there  has  been  any 
suspicious  delay  in  this  respect,  are  frequently 
important  features  in  cases  ;  and  the  time  is 
often  important  with  a  view  to  throw  light 
upon  any  alibi  set  up  by  the  prisoner.  I 
would  recommend  you  to  examine  your  watch 
soon  afterwards  with  the  clock  of  some 
church,  or  at  least  compare  it  with  some 
other  person's  watch  or  clock,  as  much  has 
depended,  in  case  of  prisoners'  alibis,  parti- 
cularly upon  a  supposed  difference  in  the 
time  of  different  watches  and  clocks.  In  the 
celebrated  case  of  Abraham  Thornton,  tried 
in  the  year  1819,  it  was  proved  that  Mary 
Ashtord  parted  company  with  two  witnesses 
about  twelve.  She  came  to  a  house  to 
change  her  dancing  dress,  when  bj'the  clock 
of  that  house  it  wanted  twenty  minutes  to 
five.  This  clock  was  afterwards  compared 
with  a  watch,  which  was  said  to  be  accurate, 
and  found  to  be  forty-one  minutes  too  fast, 
which  would  bring  the  time  to  half-past  four. 
A  person  saw  Mary  Ashford  walking  alcne 
to  the  house,  as  he  said,  at  half-past  three. 
She  staid  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  house, 
and  was  seen  by  several  witnesses  walking 
from  the  house,  as  they  said,  at  about  half- 
past  four.  Thornton  was  seen  by  several 
persons  walking  homeward  at  twenty  minutes 
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to  five.  These  persons  took  their  time  from 
a  clock  which  corresponded  with  a  Birming- 
ham church  clock.  Now  the  distance  from 
the  house  where  Mary  Ashford  changed  her 
dress  to  the  pit,  in  which  her  body  was  sub- 
sequently found,  and  from  the  pit  by  the 
footsteps  to  where  Thornton  was  seen, 
was  three  miles,  four  furlongs,  thirty- 
eight  yards,  though  there  might  have  been 
a  shorter  way  across  hedge  and  ditch  — 
shorter  in  distance — but  the  witnesses  thought 
it  would  probably  take  longer  to  traverse  ;  so 
that  if  the  clocks  were  correct,  and  Thornton 
was  guilty,  a  space  of  three  miles  and  a  half 
must  have  been  traversed,  or  the  hedge  and 
ditch  journey  performed,  and  the  dodging, 
violation,  and  murder,  have  taken  place  all 
in  ten  minutes.  But  this  part  of  the  case  is 
open,  perhaps,  to  some  degree  of  uncer- 
tainty, as  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the 
clocks  or  watches  by  which  the  point  of  time 
of  half  past  four  was  fixed  were  ever  exa- 
mined with  the  clock  which  fixed  the  point  of 
time  iit  twenty  minutes  to  five.  Tliornton 
was  also  seen  at  times  corresponding  with 
twenty  minutes  to  five,  according  to  two 
clocks,  when  further  on  his  way  home,  but 
the  two  sets  of  clocks  were  never  brought 
into  comparison ;  and  less  than  an  hour  of 
additional  time  allowed  would  have  put  an 
end  to  the  alibi. 

I  find  myself  obliged  to  omit  tbe  mention 
of  many  other  medico-legal  topics  connected 
with  the  subject  of  rape,  as  it  is  now  time 
that  1  should  advert,  in  pursuance  of  the  out- 
line in  the  syllabus,  to  the  subject  of  age. 

Rules  of  law  were  formerly  laid  down  that 
a  witness  could  not  be  admitted  under  the 
age  of  fourteen  ;  then  ten  and  nine  were 
fixed  upon.  But  these  rules  have  yielded  to 
the  more  enlightened  experience  of  modern 
times,  and  founded  principally  on  the  pro- 
gress of  education  of  young  children.  Ac- 
cordingly, an  infant  of  five  years  has  been 
examined  as  a  witness,  and  there  is  no  fixed 
period  by  our  law  :  it  depends  on  the  judge 
being  satisfied  that  the  child  understands  the 
obligation  of  an  oathk  The  usual  questions 
are,  "  what  becomes  of  good  people  when 
they  die  ?"  "  What  becomes  of  people  who 
tell  lies  ?''  Tn  several  instances,  particu- 
larly where  the  clergy  are  not  resident,  I 
have  known  children  of  seven  or  eight,  or 
more,  not  able  to  answer  such  questions. 
I  have  known  more  than  one  instance  where 
a  child  has  been  asked,  "  where  do  good 
people  go  to  when  they  die?"  The  child 
has  answered,  to  the  church-yard  ;"  and  all 
the  judge  could  do,  could  not  get  the  child 
to  carry  gond  jieople  any  further.  In  some 
cases  a  judge  will  put  off  a  trial  till  another 
assizes,  thnt  a  child,  upon  whom  a  rape  has 
been  committed,  may  be  instructed  in  the 
nature  of  an  oath  ;  but  this  cannot  be  done 
after  the  jury  are  sworn. 

The  English  law,  which  is   a  medley  of 


various  systems — the  feudal  law,  the  civil 
law,  the  old  Saxon  law,  the  canon  law,  and 
other  laws — prescribes  a  variety  of  ages  of 
legal  competency  for  different  purposes. 
Thus  the  power  of  making  a  will  of  lands, 
and  of  personal  property,  is  fixed  at  different 
ages  :  one  kind  of  guardianship  ends  at  one 
age,  another  at  another  age  ;  a  person  may 
be  an  executor  at  17,  a  different  age  from 
any  of  the  former  periods.  But  I  shall  not 
have  time  this  evening  to  speak  of  more  than 
the  age  at  which  a  person  becomes  punish- 
able for  the  commission  of  crimes*. 

It  appears  that  an  infant  between  eight 
and  nine  has  been  executed  for  arson  ;  an 
infant  of  nine  has  been  condemned  for  mur- 
der, where  he  concealed  the  body  and  the 
blood  ;  a  boy  of  ten  was  actually  hanged  for 
murder  ;  a  girl  of  thirteen  has  been  burnt  for 
killing  her  mistress.  The  latest  case  of  the 
conviction  of  a  person  of  a  very  tender  age 
for  a  capital  offence  occurred  in  1748t. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  by  writers 
on  criminal  law,  that  an  infant  under  seven 
years  of  age  caimot  be  guilty  of  felony, 
though  there  is  an  instance  on  record  of  a 
pardon  to  an  infant  under  that  age. 

Having  taken  this  slight  and  transient 
view  of  medico-legal  questions  concerning 
age,  1  find  that  I  must  take  an  equally  rapid 
and  superficial  sketch  of  the  subject  of  iden- 
tity, instances  have  occurred  of  the  most 
astonishing  likenesses  sometimes  existing 
between  persons  wholly  unconnected  by 
blood.  Some  years  ago,  a  Mr.  Frank 
Douglas,  a  well  known  man  of  fashion,  was 
committed  for  a  highway  robbery  on  the  po- 
sitive oath  of  the  ])arty  plundered,  and  very 
narrowly  escaped  conviction ;  on  the  ap- 
prehension, however,  of  the  notorious  high- 
wayman. Page,  the  mystery  was  explained, 
the  personal  resemblance  being  so  great  as 
to  deceive  all  ordinary  observation.  I  might 
detain  you  a  great  part  of  the  evening  by  re- 
lating cases  of  mistaken  personal  identity 
which  have  occurred  iu  the  English  courts, 
in  several  of  which  the  mistake  has  not  been 
found  out  till  after  the  execution  of  the  per- 
son wrongly  accused  ;  and  the  foreign  cases 
upon  the  same  subject  would  occupy  a  lec- 
ture of  themselves.  But  considering  the 
limits  of  my  time,  I  shall  content  myself  with 
relating  a  case  which  passed  under  my  own 
observation.  The  circumstance  occurred  at 
Warwick,  this  time  year.  A  man  was  in- 
dicted for  burglary,  accompanied  with  great 
violence  and  cruelty,  and  the  prisoner's  per- 
son was  identified  by  the  woman  whose 
house  was  robbed,  and  who  described  parti- 
cularly the  clothes  he  had  on.  Being  told 
that  the  prisoner's  life  dojicnded  on  the  evi- 
deiice  she  was  giving  as  to  his  identity,  the 
witness  turned  round  towards  the  box,   and 
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liaving  surveyed  the  prisoner  very  delibe- 
rately for  some  minutes,  said  "  that  is  the 
man."  On  this  one  of  the  jiriiicipal  officers 
of  the  Birmingham  police  saiil,  that  he 
thouiiht  she  was  mistaken,  and  that  she  had 
been  deceived  by  the  ajipcaranco  of  another 
jvrisoncr,  who  had  had  sentence  of  death 
)>assed  on  him  the  day  before  for  another 
burglary,  very  like  this  in  its  circumstances, 
and  that  he  was  led  to  think  so,  as  well  from 
the  strong  resemblance  between  the  two  i)er- 
sons  as  from  the  ( ircumstauce  that  the  dress 
the  woman  described  was  precisely  the  dress 
of  the  other  man  ;  whereas  the  prisoner, 
who  w'as  a  bad  character,  and  had  been  for 
some  time  under  the  surveillance  of  the  po- 
lice, never  wore  such  a  dress.  The  other 
man  was  then  produced  in  court,  and  the 
likeness  appearing  very  remarkable,  the  jury 
ac]uitted  the  prisoner;  though  atone  period 
of  the  trial,  nobody  in  court  thought  that 
there  was  the  slightest  chance  of  the  pri- 
soner escaping  being  executed. 

On  the  likeness  of  features,  I  might 
mention  a  case  which  occurred  in  Lin- 
colnshire, where  a  person  of  fortune  had 
come  up  from  London  to  Grantham,  and 
committed  an  unnatural  offence  with  a 
linen-dra\>er's  apprentice  ;  and  the  boy  being 
detected  in  some  other  cases,  turned  king's 
evidence.  But  the  London  gentleman's 
name  or  residence  were  not  known  :  he  had 
presented  the  youth,  however,  with  his  pic- 
ture, and  a  police  officer,  after  watching  in 
London  a  mouth  ormore,  atlength  discovered 
him  by  the  picture  :  his  name  was  Arden. 
I  remember  seeing  him  tried.  He  was  exe- 
cuted for  the  offence. 

The  time  will  only  allow  me  barely  to  al- 
lude to  cases  of  controverted  identity  which 
are  memorable  in  linglish  history,  such  as  that 
of  Perkin  Warbeck,  in  the  reignof  Henry  VII. 
concerning  whom  the  author  of  the  Historic 
Doubts  has  raised  so  many  ingenious  argu- 
ments to  shew  that  he  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
princes  alleged  by  the  Lancastrian  historians 
to  have  been  smothered  by  Richard  III.  in 
the  Tower.  But  amongst  a  multitude  of 
interesting  cases  occurring  in  courts  of  jus- 
tice, I  may  mention  that  of  Elizabeth 
Canning,  where  thirty-six  witnesses  spoke 
to  the  identity  of  a  gipsy-woman  of  the 
name  of  Squires,  and  traceil  her  all  the  way 
from  Dorsetshire  to  London  ;  whilst  twenty- 
seven  spoke  to  seeing  her  nearly  every  day 
during  the  same  time  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Enfield,  ten  miles  from 
London ;  and  yet  she  was  so  remarkable  a 
•woman,  that  it  was  said  of  her  at  the  time, 
that  the  Almighty  had  not  created  her  like- 
ness. This  case  we  shall  have  again  to  ad- 
vert to  in  the  course  of  the  lectures.  It  was 
a  case  in  which  Elizabeth  Canning  charged 
Squires  with  confining  her  in  a  bouse  at  En- 
field, and  robbing  her  ;  and  she  deposed  that 
she  had  subsisted  in  that  house  for  twenty- 


nine  days  on  a.  quartern-loaf  and  a  pitcher  of 
water.  There  was  no  medical  evidence  as 
to  the  possibility  of  this  point.  The  case  is 
still  one  of  mystery,  as  it  never  transpired 
where  Elizabeth  Canning  was  during  the 
twenty-nine  days,  if  she  was  not  at  J-^ii field  j 
and  when  she  ctuiie  home,  after  being  absent 
duiing  that  time,  and  almost  famished  to 
death,  she  described  the  room  in  which  she 
had  been  confined,  though  it  did  not  ap[)ear 
that  she  had  ever  been  near  the  house,  or 
near  the  street  before. 

Courts  of  justice  are  often  imposed  upon 
by  alibis,  wliere  the  witnesses  for  the  alibi 
meet  on  a  fixed  day  and  hour,  and  agree  to 
take  particular  notice  of  all  the  facts  which 
then  transpire  ;  and  thus  they  swear  that  the 
prisoner  was  along  with  them.  For  ex- 
ample :  A.  was  robbed  at  twelve  o'clock  on 
Saturday  ;  a  party  agree  to  meet  next  Sa- 
turday, at  twelve,  and  they  note  every  thing 
which  passes,  and  then  swear  that  the 
prisoner  was  one  of  the  party.  In  such  a 
case  it  is  vain  to  order  all  the  prisoners  out 
of  court,  as  is  usually  done,  when  an  alibi 
is  in  proof  ;  the  more  you  examine  as  to 
every  trivial  incident,  the  more  the  wit- 
nesses correspond.  A  year  or  two  ago  a 
gentleman  in  Nottinghamshire  (I  think  his 
name  was  Thornton)  was  robbed,  and  swore 
positively  to  the  prisoner;  but  nevertheless 
the  completest  alibi  was  proved.  The  wit- 
nesses, examined  separately,  all  spoke  to  the 
same  minute  circumstances  transpiring 
whilst  the  prisoner  was  in  their  company  on 
the  day  and  hour  of  the  robbery  ;  and  iu 
particular  that  a  church  bell  for  funerals  was 
tolling,  which,  in  fact,  tolled  almost  every 
day  at  that  particular  hour,  when  the  rob- 
bery happened.  The  prisoner  was  acquitted. 
A  year  after  this,  Mr.  Thornton  seeing  the 
prisoner  in  a  little  shop,  went  to  him,  and 
gave  him  his  word,  that  as  now  all  danger 
was  over,  if  he  would  tell  him  the  truth  no 
injury  should  happen  to  him,  but  the  con- 
trary. The  man  said,  "  I  did  rob  you  ;  the 
alibi  was  concerted  ;  I  knew  it  was  false, 
and  when  the  jury  turned  round  to  consider 
the  verdict,  I  felt  a  shuddering  within  me 
unlike  any  thing  I  had  ever  before  felt  or 
believed  I  could  feel.  The  consequence  was, 
that  I  vowed  to  get  my  bread  in  a  different 
way  for  the  future  ;  and  with  this  purpose 
have  got  into  this  little  shop." 

In  several  cases  of  alibi,  it  is  a  strong  fact 
against  that  plea,  that  when  the  prisoner  has 
been  taken  up,  the  alibi  witnesses  have  not 
gone  before  the  magistrate  to  exculpate  their 
friend  or  relative. 

I  remember  one  witness  saying  he  knew 
the  prisoner  was  in  bed  by  his  coughing  ; 
and  Lord  Wynford  charitably  suggested  that 
this  was  so  far  from  being  proof  of  an  alibi 
that  it  raised  the  probability  that  the  pri- 
soner had  been  out  of  the  house,  and  that 
the  night-air  had  made  him  cough. 
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I  must  liasten  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the 
subject  of  sitrvivorship,  which,  like  the  sub- 
jects of  age  and  ideutity,  might  well  deserve 
a  lecture  for  iiself. 

It  is  a  doctrine  admitted  in  courts  of  law, 
that  if  a  party  has  been  absent  for  seven 
years  beyond  seas,  and  not  heard  of  during 
all  that  time,  he  shall  be  presumed  to  be 
dead.  This  doctrine  has  been  received  in 
analog^•  to  'he  statute  of  James,  of  Bigamy, 
which  exempts  from  the  penalties  of  bigamy 
persous  whose  husbands  or  wives  have  been 
absent  for  seven  years.  The  presumption  of 
death  may  arise  within  a  shorter  period, 
under  circumstances;  as  where  a  peison 
sailed  for  the  West  Indies  two  or  three 
years  before  a  trial,  and  it  was  proved  that 
the  ship  had  not  been  heard  of,  this  was 
deemed  sufficient  presumptive  evidence  of 
that  person's  death. 

Among  the  more  interesting  cases  of  sur- 
vivorship are  those  where  several  persons 
meet  their  deaths  by  the  same  calamity,  and 
it  becomes  materiul,  with  reference  to  the 
rights  of  tlieir  surviving  relatives,  to  deter- 
mine which  of  ihem  died  first.  Thus,  when 
several  persons  are  killed  by  the  falling  of 
the  same  building,  an  idea  of  survivorship 
may  sometimes  be  deduced  fiom  an  ex- 
amination of  the  bodies,  and  of  the  relative 
situations  in  which  they  are  found  ; — and 
W'hen  two  persons  have  been  drowned,  be- 
sides the  presumptions  arising  from  the 
greater  buoyancy  of  one  body  than  the  other, 
or  from  the  knowledge  that  the  one  person 
■was  a  swimmer  and  the  other  not,  it  has 
been  thought  by  some  medical  writers  that 
it  may  be  proved  by  dissection  whether  death 
has  supervened  earlier  in  the  one  than  in  the 
other  instance.  Thus  too,  in  the  interesting 
account  which  has  been  published  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  Englishmen  confined  in  the 
black-hole  of  Calcutta,  there  are  many  cu- 
rious facts  relative  to  survivorship  :  but  the 
points  1  have  just  enumerated  fall  more  par- 
ticularly vvithin  the  province  of  my  col- 
league. I  shall  merely  add,  that  in  some  of 
these  cases  of  survivorship,  especially  where 
the  bodies  are  not  found,  courts  of  justice 
have  laid  down  several  rules  of  law  arising 
from  the  presumptions  afforded  by  the  age 
and  sex  of  the  parties.  This  is  a  considera- 
ble branch  of  the  civil  law,  and  is  entitled 
"  de  commorientibus." 

Two  brothers,  nearly  of  the  same  age, 
■were  lost  the  other  day  in  the  same  vessel, 
in  the  Mediterranean.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  learn  their  respective  ages,  but  the  elder 
■was  in  bad  health  ;  they  had  each  left  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  their  property  to  the 
other  ;  and  now  a  question  arises  between 
the  wives  and  children  of  the  two  brothers 
which  of  the  two  survived. 

One  of  the  several  remarkable  cases  on 
the  subject  in  our  books,  is  General  Stan- 
wix's  case. 


"  Gen.  Stanwix,  accompanied  by  his  only 
child,  a  daughter  by  his  first  marriage,  and 
by  his  second  wife,  set  sail  for  Ireland  ;  the 
vessel  was  lost,  and  not  a  single  person  es- 
caped. If  Gen.  Stanwix  had  died  a  widower, 
and  without  issue  living  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  that  is  to  say,  if  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter died  before  him,  though  but  an  instant, 
his  nephew  became  his  representative,  and 
entitled  to  his  personal  estate  ;  if  the  daugh- 
ter was  the  survivor,  then  her  personal  re- 
presentative (an  uncle)  was  entitled ;  and 
on  these  claims  the  principal  litigation  took 
place,  for  though  it  is  evident  that  the  second 
wife  also  might  have  a  separate  next  of  kin, 
and  her  representative  bring  forward  a  dis- 
tinct claim,  the  circumstance  is  not  noticed 
by  Fearne  (Posth.  Ws.  p.  39,)  'the  court, 
finding  the  arguments  on  all  sides  equally 
solid  and  ingenious,  waived  giving  any  de- 
cision, and  advised  a  compromise,  to  which 
the  several  claimants  agreed'." 

The  provisions  of  the  code  Napoleon  are 
to  this  effect : — 

In  ••  Art.  721,  722,  it  is  laid  down  that, 
of  persons  under  fifteen,  the  eldest  shall  be 
presumed  to  have  survived  ;  above  sixty,  the 
youngest;  if  some  were  under  fifteen  and 
others  above  sixty,  the  former  are  presumed 
to  have  survived  ;  of  persons  between  fifteen 
and  sixty,  males  are  presumed  to  have  sur- 
vived, the  ages  being  equal,  or  where  the 
difference  does  not  exceed  one  year." 

The  following  is  an  example  oat  of  the 
numerous  cases  which  are  mentioned  in 
the  writings  of  foreigners. 

"  A  father  and  son  having  perished  at  the 
battle  of  the  Dunes,  fought  near  Dunkirk  in 
16.38,  and  the  daughter  and  sister  having  at 
noon,  on  the  very  same  day  and  hour,  taken 
the  vows  in  a  nunnery,  whereby  she  became 
dead  in  law,  a  question  arose  as  to  survivor- 
ship among  these  three  persons,  when  it  was 
decided  that  the  nun  died  first,  since  her 
death,  being  voluntary,  was  consummated  in 
a  moment ;  whereas  that  of  the  father  and 
son,  being  violent,  was  probably  not  imme- 
diate. Between  the  father  and  son  there 
did  not  appear  to  be  any  data  for  a  just  con- 
clusion, and  it  was  therefore  decreed,  ac- 
cording to  the  established  rule  above  stated, 
that  the  son  had  survived  the  father." 

T  find  this  case  in  an  old  book  of  English 
reports.  The  title  of  a  woman  to  recover 
dower  was,  the  father  and  son  were  joint- 
tenants  to  them  and  the  heirs  of  the  son  ; 
and  they  were  both  hanged  in  one  cart ;  but 
because  the  son,  as  deposed  by  witnesses, 
survived,  which  appeared  by  the  shaking  of 
his  legs,  the  son's  wife  thereupon  demanded 
dower,  and  the  matter  was  found  for  her. 
And  cases  sometimes  occur  in  our  courts  of 
justice  whieh  dejjend,  not  on  the  presump- 
tion of  survivorship  of  two  individuals,  but 
on  the  particular  moment  of  the  death  of  one 
individual.     I  will  exemplify  this  by  a  case 
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which  occurred    at   Warwick    in    the   year 
1805, 

"  At  the  Lent  assizes  held  at  Warwick,  in 
the  year  1803,  a  cause  was  tried,  in  which 
u  gentleman,  who  was  insolvent,  left  liis 
own  house  with  the  intention,  as  it  was  pre- 
sumed from  his  jn-eceding  conduct  and  con- 
vcrsatiou,  of  destroying  himself.  Five  weeks 
and  four  days  after  that  period,  his  body  was 
found  floating  down  a  river.  The  face  was 
disfigured  by  putrefaction,  and  the  hair 
s.e|)iirated  from  the  scalp  by  the  slightest 
pull  ;  but  the  other  parts  of  the  body  were 
linn    and    white,   without   any    putrefactive 


ami  cause  of  fever  :  some  consider  it  to 
depend  on  inflammation,  and  olliers 
tlmt  it  is  a  j^eneral  disease  ;  some  refer 
the  cause  to  contajjion  or  infection ; 
while  others,  a^ain,  attribute  it  to  a  pe- 
culiar state  of  atmos|)here,  assisted  by 
certain  predispositions  generated  in  tlic 
system,  by  poor  living,  fatigue,  expo- 
sure to  coid  and  damp,  want  of  cleanli- 
ness, living  in  conlined,  unvenlilated 
situations,  &c.  lint  whatever  may  be 
the  predisposing  causes,  the  exciting 
cause  depends  on   a  peculiar  infectious 


appearance.     The  clothes  were    unaltered,     principle    existing    in   the    atmosphere. 


but  the  linen  was  exceedingly  rotten.  On 
examining  the  body  it  was  found  that  several 
parts  of  it  were  converted  into  ailipocire.  A 
commission  of  bankruptcy  having  been  taken 
out  against  the  deceased  a  few  days  aj'tcr  he 
had  left  his  home,  it  became  a  question  of 
great  importance  to  the  interests  of  his 
family,  to  ascertain  whether  he  was  living  at 
that  period.  From  the  changes  which  the 
body  liad  sustained,  it  was  presumed  that  he 
had  drowned  himself  the  day  he  left  home  ; 
and    to   corroborate   this   presumption,    the 


emanating  from  human  eOluvia;  or 
other  sources,  wliicii  it  is  not  intended 
here  to  discuss,  the  object  being  con- 
fined to  the  theory  of  its  operation  on 
the  body  in  producing  the  disease,  de- 
rived from  practical  observation  ;  and 
of  a  mode  of  treatment  founded  there- 
on, the  success  of  which  has  been 
proved  by  experience. 

It  may,   however,  be  proper   to  ob- 
serve here,  that  the  extensive  spreadin"- 


evidence  of  Dr.,  now  Sir  George,  Gibbs,  of    of  the  infection  of  fever  is  considered 
Bath,  was  required,  as  he  had  lately  been     jy  require  the  co-operative  influence  of 


engaged  in  experiments  upon  this  subject. 
He  stated  on  the  trial,  that  he  had  procured 
a  small  quantity  of  this  fatty  substance  by 
immersing  the  muscular  jiarts  of  animals 
in  water  for  a  month,  but  that  it  required 
tive  or  six  weeks  to  produce  it  in  any  quan- 
tity. Upon  this  evidence  the  jury  were  of 
opinion  that  the  deceased  was  not  alive  at  the 
time  the  commission  was  taken  out,  and  the 
bankrupcy  was  accordingly  superseded." 

I     wrote     to     Warwick    to     obtain    the 
brief  in   this    case   before  the  lecture  ;  and 


an  epidemic  state  of  the  atmosphere,  as 
is  seen  during  the  presence  of  tlie  con- 
tagious and  infectious  poison  of  small- 
pox, as  its  ravages  are  greatly  modified 
by  the  state  of  atmosphere,  evinced  by 
its  sudden  invasion  ;  and  cessation, 
even  while  sources  of  the  infectious 
poison  remains. 

Of  the  T/teon/.  —  The  constitution 
rendered  susceptible  by  any  of  the 
above-mentioned,  or  other  predisposing- 


though  I  have  not  succeeded,  I  hope  I  shall     causes  capable  of  reducing  the  system 

from  the  standard  oi  iieallh,  (except 
such  as  depend  on  morbid  actions  still 
existing,  which  would,  perha])S,  have  a 
contrary  effect,)  being  exposed  to  the 
infectious  cause  of  fever,  an  impression 
is  made  on  the  extremities  of  the  nerves, 
distributed  to  the  different  surfaces  of 
the  body ;  and  through  which  medium 
acting  on  the  brain  and  general  nervous 
system,  subsequently  extends  its  influ- 
ence to  the  secretory,  excretory,  and 
circulating  functions. 

That  the  nervous  system  is  really  first 
affected,   as   being  the  medium   of  all 


be  able  to  procure  it  at  the  assizes 

With   this  case  I  shall  conclude  my  lee 
tures  previous  to  the  spring  circuit. 


ON  FEVER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 


Sir, 


Cheltenham,  2d  April,  1831. 


1  BEG  to  hand  you   the  accompanying 

practical   observations  on  fever,  which, 

if  you  think  worthy  of  being  inserted 

in  your  valuable  periodical,  I  shall  have     sensation  and  action,  appears  evident; 

pleasure  in   sending  you  a  continuation     and  that  the  next   in   succession  should 

of  them,  comprehending  the  treatment,     be  the  capillary  and  secreting  vessels. 


I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 
James  Holbrook,  IM.D 

Observations  on  Typhus. 
Opinions  are  divided  as  to  the  nutur 


must  be  inferred  from  the  circum- 
stance of  all  actions  commencing  in 
those  extremities,  and  afterwards  being 
communicated  by  re-action  to  the  heart 
and  larger  vessels. 

The  impressions  thus  made,  and  the 
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actions  set  up,  being  of  a  morbid  and 
of  a  specific  cbaracter,  the  excretions, 
and  some  of  the  secretions,  partake  of 
the  same  properties,  and  have  the  power 
of  infecting  the  atmosphere  in  like  man- 
ner with  the  original  cause,  an  appe- 
tency existing  in  those  vessels  to  secrete 
tlie  same  morbid  matter,  as  that  which 
has  been  apj)lied  to  them  ;  and  there- 
fore is  more  particularly  confined  to 
the  surfaces  which  first  received  the 
impression  of  the  infectious  matter  ;  as 
is  to  a  certain  extent  the  case  with  dis- 
eases communicated  by  inoculation  ; 
otherwise  it  would  be  difficult  to  account 
for  diseases  being  mitigated  by  that 
means,  e.  ij.  the  small-pox,  and  the  fact 
of  the  primary  sores  only  in  syphilis 
being  capal)le  of  communicating  the 
disease.  The  sympathetic  fevers  also 
arising  in  surgical  diseases,  may  in  part 
likewise  owe  their  modification  to  this 
source,  of  the  locality  of  the  primary 
affection. 

From  the  foregoing  reasoning,  the 
sources  of  action  and  of  impressions 
are  considered  to  be  in  the  extremities 
of  the  nerves  and  capillaries,  and  the 
power  in  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  gan- 
glionic system,  the  heart,  and  larger 
vessels  ;  and  tlie  phenomena  of  fever  to 
consist,  first  in  the  shock  produced  on 
the  nervous  system,  afterwards  a  sus- 
pension of  the  secretory  functions,  and 
consequent  congestive  state,  both  gene- 
ral and  local ;  to  which  succeeds  sensa- 
tion and  re-action,  in  degrees  propor- 
tionate to  the  powers  of  the  system, 
and  of  the  exciting  and  predisposing 
causes. 

Local  affections,  moreover,  take  place 
in  different  organs,  commensurate  with 
the  powers  possessed  by  tliem  respec- 
tively, to  resist  and  support  the  morbid 
effects  of  the  disturbed  actions,  and  the 
determinations  given  to  particular  or- 
gans, by  causes  acting  in  conjunction 
with  the  poison,  at  the  time  of  its  re- 
ception into  the  system,  as  that  of  cold, 
and  moisture,  and  other  causes  of  com- 
mon infiammatory  affections  of  the 
viscera. 

These  local  affections  may  be  con- 
sidered as  states  super- added  to  the 
fever,  and  may  have  an  influence  on, 
and  be  influciR-ed  by  it  ;  and  it  becomes 
a  question  whether  they  prolong  or 
shorten  the  primary  disease :  but  the 
former  appears  probable,  by  iuterrupt- 
ing  its  progress  and  in  some  degree 
modifying  its   action  ;  while   the  local 


affections  are  rendered  less  controllable 
by  the  deviation  from  healthy  action  in- 
troduced into  the  system  by  the  fever, 
and  the  altered  state  of  the  blood  from 
the  absorption  of  unhealthy  matter,  of 
which  every  organ  partakes. 

In  the  more  advanced  stages,  the 
primary,  general,  and  local  actions  sub- 
side, andare  replaced  l)y  congestions  and 
irritable  reactions  arising  from  exhaust- 
ed power.  Other  local  affections  are 
also  produced  by  the  irritation  of  un- 
healthy secretions,  now  become  more 
vitiytedjand  of  excretory  matter  on  the 
already  morbidly  weakened  state  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  sometimes  of  urine  confined 
in  the  bladder,  from  the  loss  of  tone  in 
that  organ  having  deprived  it  of  its 
power  of  expulsion,  and  there  produc- 
ing local  inflammation,  and  undergoing 
chemical  changes,  from  which  the  gene- 
ral system  suffers,  and  the  functions  of 
the  brain  and  nervous  system,  fre(|uently 
to  the  extent  of  coma,  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  amiTioniacal  urine,  and  by 
the  sympathy  with  the  local  irritation. 

The  irritations  thus  produced  in  the 
alimentary  canal  are  often  followed  by 
inflammation,  and  ulcerations  in  some 
portions  of  the  mucous  membrane,  par- 
ticularly about  the  lower  end  of  the 
ilium  and  in  the  csecnm  ;  and  their  pre- 
sence in  the  former  may  be  explained 
by  the  nun)l)er  of  glands  and  mucous 
follicles  which  exist  in  that  portion, 
and  from  the  contents  becoming  more 
irritating  by  being  longer  retained. 
From  these  unhealthy  secretions  the 
system  suffers  still  further  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  a  considerable  proportion 
into  the  blood,  particularly  from  the 
alimentary  canal,  combined  with  im- 
perfectly prepared  ingesta,  by  which 
tiie  blood  is  rendered  unhealthy  in  qua- 
lity and  dissolved  in  its  crasis,  which 
adds  to  the  general  tendency  of  the  sys- 
tem to  dissolution.  The  functional  de- 
rangements of  action,  however,  appear 
to  be  of  greater  weight  in  the  support 
of  disease  than  the  state  of  the  blood, 
the  quality  of  which  being  more  under 
the  influence  of  action  than  action  on 
it ;  a  healthy  state  of  the  blood  being 
incompatible  with  general  functional 
disorder,  but  the  functional  disorder 
being  removed,  and  healthy  action  re- 
established, an  improved  state  of  the 
blood  soon  follows ;  as  practical  ob- 
servation leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
unhealthy  states  of  the  blood  arc  seldom. 
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or  iterhaps  never,  prudnclivc  of  active 
exeiteiiieiit,  but  of  irritalile  cxciteineiit 
and  general  impaired  liealtli,  as  pariiou- 
larlv  exeinpiitied  in  sea-sciirvy  ;  it  be- 
ing necessary,  fur  llie  support  of  the 
former,  that  a  certain  degree  of  the 
powers  of  life  should  he  maintained, 
which  cannot  be  supplied  from  blood 
not  possessing  propurtionably  healthy 
principles,  to  support  an  ade'piatc  de- 
gree of  nervous  power,  by  the  peculiar 
inthicnce  of  which  all  actions  are  car- 
ried on  and  all  changes  iu  living  matter 
effected. 

The  brain  itself,  although  the  centre 
of  sensation  and  the  scat  of  nervous 
power,  not  being  capable  of  receiving 
sensation,  except  as  dependent  on  nerves 
supplied  to  it  in  minute  ramitications 
from  remote  branches. 

The  contamination  of  the  atmosphere 
by  these  morbid  secretions  and  excre- 
tions arc  not  so  injurious  to  the  patient 
as  to  others  ;  as  the  action  of  fever  being 
once  set  up,  the  system  becomes  for  the 
time  insusceptible  of  its  further  opera- 
tion, while  a  negative  influence  is  pro- 
duced by  the  <ieterioration  of  the  at- 
nios()here  ;  but  a  second  specirtc  effect 
of  the  infectious  matter  on  the  same 
individual,  involves  tlie  necessity  of  a 
previous  cessation  of  the  former  opera- 
tion, and  a  partial  restoration  to  health, 
which  is  the  case  under  circumstances 
of  relapse. 

By  a  proper  application  of  the  rea- 
sonings which  have  been  now  advanced 
on  the  operation  of  the  exciting  causes 
of  the  phenomena  described,  an  ex- 
planation will  easily  be  suggested  for 
any  other  that  may  arise  in  the  progress 
of  fever. 

[To  be  continued.] 


PORRIGO  SENILIS. 


7«  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 


Bedford- Street,  26th  JIarch,  1831. 


Siu, 


Perhaps  you  may  think  the  following 
fact  worthy  a  corner  in  your  miscel- 
lany. An  old  gentleman,  of  82,  had 
been  for  many  years  tortured  with  por- 
rigo  senilis.  Ai)out  six  weeks  since  he 
was  threatened  with  inflammation  of  the 
lungs.  It  was  not  considered  necessary 
to  bleed  him,  and  ihe  disease  yielded  to 


the  administration  of  tartarized  anti- 
mony—  a  quarter  of  a  grain  every  five 
hours,  and  I  think  he  continued  it  for 
four  or  live  days.  \^  hat  1  wish  to  draw 
your  altenlion  to  is,  that  his  old  tuiinen- 
lor,  the  porrigo,  left  iiiu),  and  he  lias 
had  no  symptoms  of  it  since  ;  and  as  !ie 
took  nothing  but  simple  purgatives,  be- 
sides the  antimony,  there  is  some 
reason  to  think  that  the  latter  was  in- 
strumental in  removing  the  cutaneous 
irritation.  The  extreme  obstinacy  of 
this  disease,  and  the  torments  suffered 
by  many  old  persons,  have  induced  me 
to  offer  you  the  above  fact. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Li'ONEL  BeALE. 


STATE  OF  THE  MEDICO-CHIRUR- 
GICAL  SOCIETY. 


To  William  Lawrence,  Esq.  F.  It.  S. 
^■c.  ^c.  President  of  the  Medical  and 
Chiruryical  Society, 

Sir, 
If  the  letter  which  appeared  in  a  late 
number  of  the  Medical  Gazette  has  in 
any  degree  drawn  your  attention  to  the 
present  state  of  the  Medical  and  Chi- 
rurgical  Society,  I  trust  1  may  not  be 
employing  myself  quite  uselessly  if  I 
now  endeavour  to  direct  it  to  the  means 
of  inspiring  the  society  with  renewed  or 
with  additional  activity. 

Various  suggestions,  of  all  of  which 
the  intention  appears  to  be  the  same, 
have  been  the  suliject  of  conversation 
"  out  of  doors  ;"  and  some,  it  would 
seem,  have  penetrated  the  privacy  and 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  council. 

The  removal  of  the  society  to  a  live- 
lier locality  is  one  suggestion  ;  and  the 
council  are  evidently  of  opinion  that 
this  change  would  be  highly  beneficial. 
The  members  of  the  society  have  been 
called  upon  to  state  their  views  on  this 
measure,  and  it  is  certainly  not  impro- 
bable that  it  would  increase  the  number 
of  members,  and  improve  the  attend- 
ance at  the  meetings.  The  answers  of 
the  members  to  the  late  circular  letter 
will,  however,  furnish  the  best  ground 
for  judging  of  the  propriety  of  making 
such  an  alteration,  which  should  on  no 
account  be  resolved  upon,  excepting  at 
the  desire  of  a  large  niajority  of  the 
members  of  the  society.  They  became 
members  on  certain  existing  conditions, 
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which  ought  not  to  be  touched  without 
good  reason,  or,  if  possible,  without 
their  unanimous  consent.  Of  the  finan- 
cial considerations  involved  in  this  pro- 
position I  shall  say  nothinjj,  as  tliey 
may  very  safely  be  trusted  to  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  treasurers. 

The  present  income  of  the  society  is 
about  five  hundred  pounds  per  annum  ; 
and  the  annual  expenses  are  al)out  six 
hundred  pounds.  Of  these  six  hundred 
pounds,  the  sum  devoted  to  books  and 
piinting  is  not  more  than  one  hundred 
and  thirty.  There  is  but  one  salary 
paid,  of  one  hundred  pounds.  But  the 
rent  and  taxes  amount  to  two  hundred 
pounds;  and  the  sundries  and  collector's 
poundage  to  al)out  one  hundred  and 
fifty.  Each  annual  subscriber  pays 
three  guineas.  The  establishment  is, 
therefore,  an  expensive  one,  and  the 
expense  has,  I  suppose,  an  object  n)ore 
important  than  tiie  establishment  of  a 
book  society,  which  retpiires  no  very 
cumi)rous  machinery.  The  very  small 
sum  devoted  to  the  expense  of  printing 
and  books  together  makes  it  improba- 
ble that  the  pul)lication  of  the  Transac- 
tiona  forms  an  item  the  last  year's 
account. 

One  chief  design  of  the  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  Society  is  then,  I  presume, 
to  encourage  the  free  communication  of 
knowledge  among  medical  men  ;  —  of 
such  knowledge  as  has  either  been  ac- 
quired by  those  who  have  not  time, 
amidst  their  daily  professional  avoca- 
tions, for  minute  and  laborious  re- 
searches, or  by  those  who  have  been 
able  to  pursue  long  and  intricate  inves- 
tigations. 

This  object,  so  excellent  and  useful 
in  itself,  might  perhaps  be  promoted, 
and  the  general  interests  of  the  society 
advanced,  if  some  notice  could  gene- 
rally be  given,  in  the  weekly  medical 
publications,  of  the  nature  of  the  papers 
to  be  read,  or  the  communications  to 
be  made,  at  the  ensuing  or  approaching 
meeting.  By  such  a  notice,  several  of 
the  members,  who  are  too  busily  oc- 
cupied to  prepare  elaborate  papers, 
and  too  weary  of  everlasting  repetition 
to  have  an  indiscriminate  passion  for 
listening  to  those  made  by  others, 
would  be  reminded  of  cases,  and  facts, 
and  incidental  reflections,  bearing  on 
tlie  su!)jects  which  were  to  occu|)y  the 
attention  of  the  society,  and  the  intel- 
lectual wealth  of  the  individual  mem- 
bers would  be  much  more  freely  con- 


tributed  to  the  general  stock.  Even  the 
minute  details  of  a  case,  which  so  com- 
monly weary  the  audience  as  much  as 
they  delight  the  narrator,  would  then 
become  the  source  of  various  and  in- 
structive observation  ;  and  the  acci- 
dental light  elicited  by  liberal  discus- 
sion, would  sometimes  direct  the 
thoughtful  hearer  towards  those  general 
principles  by  which  thought  is  best 
rewarded. 

The  notice  thus  proposed  to  be  given 
would  not  be  exposed  to  the  objections 
which  1  acknowledge  to  exist  against 
the  publication  of  the  observations  made 
at  the  meetings.  Whatever  may  be  the 
benefits  of  publicity,  they  do  not  extend 
to  medical  conversation  ;  and  the  most 
valuable  verbal  medical  communications 
must  always  be  conversational.  Truths 
of  the  most  precious  kind,  and  the  most 
prized  thoughts,  have  been  said  "  often 
to  fall  into  the  mind  by  accident;"  and 
it  has  doul)tless  often  happened  that  the 
mind  of  the  medical  in(iuirer  has  been 
led  into  productive  trains  of  investiga- 
tion by  the  casual  observations,  made 
in  scientific  societies,  of  men  of  talent, 
experience,  and  reflection.  Thus  does 
the  free  and  unreserved  communication 
of  thought  become  not  only  one  of  the 
greatest,  but  one  of  the  most  improving 
of  pleasures.  But  no  man  at  all  care- 
ful of  his  reputation,  and  at  all  accus- 
tomed to  the  cavils  of  pertness  and  dul- 
ness,  wishes  to  have  his  undressed  and 
casual  observations  —  his  "table-talk" 
— printed  and  published  ;  and  if  every 
hasty  remark  made  in  a  society  is  to  be 
circulated  over  the  whole  world  on  the 
Saturday  following,  those  whose  re- 
marks, albeit  sometimes  unconsidered, 
and,  as  it  were,  in  dishabille,  would  be 
most  valuable, — those  of  whom  it  may 
almost  be  said  that  even  their  idle 
thoughts  have  many  gems  of  price  in 
them,  would  never  venture  to  make  any 
remarks  at  all.  Careless  of  immediate 
fame,  but  not  desirous  of  courting  vul- 
gar misapprehension,  they  would  never 
hazard  ingenious  fancies  for  the  benefit 
of  others  ;  but  would  either  let  them 
die  away  unimproved,  or  keep  tlictn  for 
more  reflection  and  for  other  methods 
of  communication.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  hope  of  appearing  "  in  the  debates," 
and  of  being  brought,  as  it  is  called  in 
the  trade,  "  before  the  profession,"  is 
seen  to  cause  societies,  of  which  the 
discussions  are  |)ui)lished,  to  become 
the  haunts  of  established  Oorcs,  who  dc- 
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claim   with  loud  voices  and  vehement 

gesticulation  conoerninn^  little  discove- 
ries, and  weak  hypotheses,  and  petty 
points  of  practice,  as  iftlic  fate  of  em- 
pires and  of  Rome  hung  on  their 
mighty  words.  Out  of  the  hearing  of 
the  voices  of  these  misguick-d  men,  all 
reasonahle  persons  betake  themselves 
with  precipitation  ;  and  I  should  be 
truly  sorry  to  see  the  repose  of  the 
3Iedical  and  Chirurgical  Society  inter- 
rupted by  such  aa  alHiction.  But  the 
notice  now  suggested  would  produce 
none  of  these  inconveniences  ;  and  it 
would,  1  feel  assured,  often  induce  the 
members  so  to  make  their  arrangements 
as  to  attend  the  meetings  j  for  they 
would  then  know  tliat  they  should  not 
go  so  far  out  of  their  way  to  no  purpose. 

Another  suggestion  has  been,  that  at 
the  beginning  of  each  session,  the  mem- 
bers should  hold  a  conversaziuue,  and 
thus  endeavour  to  bring  around  them 
many  to  whom  the  proceedings  of  the 
society  would  afterwards  become  an 
object  of  more  attention.  At  such 
meetings,  the  president  might  deliver  a 
short  address,  or  the  society  might, 
tlirough  its  secretaries,  make  some  use- 
ful communication  on  a  professional 
subject; — not  a  pompous  puerility,  but 
something  new,  and  true,  and  useful. 
J  may  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  the 
great  respectability  of  the  society,  and 
the  learning  and  the  rank  of  its  mem- 
bers, are  such  as  to  make  an  invitation 
from  them  as  much  esteemed  as  one 
from  any  professional  I)ody  whatever  : 
and  certainly  a  crowded  conversazione 
would  be  more  agreeable  than  a  thinly- 
attended  dinner. 

Some  of  the  well-wishers  of  the  so- 
ciety imagine,  tliat  it  would  be  more 
generally  agreeable  as  well  as  useful  to 
the  members,  if  the  reading-rooms  were 
open  in  an  evening ;  whilst  others  wish 
to  extend  the  society  into  a  kind  of 
Club,  in  which  the  members  migiit  be 
supplied,  at  reasonable  rates,  with  tea 
and  cotJ'ee.  These  suggestions  are,  I 
suppose,  made  in  contemplation  of  the 
removal  of  the  society  from  Lincoln's- 
Inn-Fields  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Charing-Cross ;  and,  perhaps,  no  very 
strong  objection  can  be  offered  to  them. 
They  would  induce  a  trifling  additional 
expense  for  servants;  but  as  the  fa- 
shionable clu!)s  are  rather  unseemly 
places  of  habitual  resort  for  medical 
men,  the  comfort,  rcluxatiou,  and  social 


enjoyments  of  many  might  be  muck 
increased  by  such  a  plan. 

Shouhl  a  change  of  situation  be  re- 
solved upon,  many  minor  improvements 
may  follow.  Amony'  these,  I  liope  it 
will  not  I)e  considered  cjuite  i)eneath 
the  attention  of  the  council  to  devise  a 
new  arrangement  of  the  seats  in  the 
room  in  which  the  meetings  are  held. 
As  fur  as  my  observation  has  been  ex- 
ercised, the  present  arrangement  is  per- 
fectly uni(]ue,  and  (juite  a  discovery  in 
inconvenience.  The  four  members  in 
tlie  front  seat,  turning  their  backs  upon 
the  whole  company,  enjoy  a  kind  of 
tete-a-tete  with  the  president  and  the 
secretaries  ;  whilst  those  behind  behold 
these  respectable  functionaries  afar  off, 
over  the  backs  of  the  heads  of  all  the 
members.  Besides  which,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  whenever  more  than  forty 
persons  are  assembled,  (barely  consti- 
tuting "a  house,")  every  gentleman 
entering  the  room  is  followed  by  an 
extemporaneous  bench  or  a  chair,  as  if 
his  attendance  had  been  entirely  unex- 
pected. Surely  this  ridiculous  bustle, 
(which  often  disturbs  members  in  their 
first  sleep,)  might  be  obviated. 

Lastly,  it  cannot  be  concealed,  that 
there  are  some  who  are  of  opinion  that 
allowing  the  members  at  large  a  little 
more  share  in  the  government  of  the 
society — making  the  government,  in 
short,  a  little  more  popular — would  be 
attended  with  good  results.  Let  us  in- 
quire into  the  manner  in  which  the 
present  government  is  carried  on. 

At  an  annual  meeting,  held  in  the 
month  of  March,  half  a  dozen  members 
of  the  society  straggle  into  the  society's 
rooms,  and  put  a  "  bouse  list"  of  pre- 
sident, vice-presidents,  and  members  of 
council,  into  the  glass.  In  this  list  it 
generally  happens  that  there  are  several 
names  unknown  to  those  who  vote  for 
them.  But  to  cross  them  out  would  be 
ungracious,  and  to  supply  their  places 
with  the  names  of  others  useless ;  for 
the  voters  have  no  means  of  knowing 
who  attends,  or  who  is  likely  to  attend, 
to  the  business  of  the  institution.  From 
that  time  until  INlarch  in  the  following 
year,  nothing  more  is  heard  of  the 
council.  Whether  they  meet  or  not, 
or  whether  they  all  attend  even  once  in 
the  year  or  not,  there  are  no  means  of 
finding  out ;  and  yet  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  six  or  seven  members  meet  again 
to  rc-iustate  some  for  merits  unknown. 
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and  to  displace  others  for  reasons  quite 
as  obscure.  I  am  far  from  reflecting 
upon  the  eentleiiien  ulio  compose  the 
co\uicil,  (for  whom,  indeed,  1  have  a 
great  respect,)  but  I  maintain  that  this 
mode  of  election  is  in  every  point  of 
view  objectionable.  It  exposes  the  best 
members  to  exclusion,  and  leaves  too 
much  room  for  that  kind  of  manage- 
ment which  is  the  bane  of  half  the  so- 
cieties in  I>ondon. 

The  system  of  governing  an  associa- 
tion of  well-educated  men  by  a  council 
who  make  no  communications  to  the 
general  body,  makes  the  association, 
whatever  may  be  its  objects,  unpopular; 
and  effectually  shuts  out  every  useful 
suggestion,  and  obstructs  every  step 
towards  improvement.  The  members, 
ignorant  of  the  affairs  of  the  society, 
become  altogether  careless  concerning 
them  ;  and  suspicions  arise  from  time 
to  time  that  the  council  is  but  a  name 
for  the  despotism  of  one  or  two  per- 
sons. It  is  well  known  that  the  deci- 
sions concerning  the  reception  and  pub- 
lication of  papers  have  been  now  and 
then  appealed  against  as  partial  and 
unfair.  This  must  happen  when  no 
one  knows  who  reads  his  paper,  or  even 
whether  it  has  ever  been  read  at  all. 
Of  all  persons  in  this  irritable  world, 
authors  are  the  least  likely  to  submit 
quietly  to  irresponsible  power. 

The  general  answer  to  any  observa- 
tions on  the  form  of  government  of  the 
society  is,  that  it  resembles  that  of  the 
Ro3'al  Society.  Whether  that  be  the 
case  or  not,  or  whether  it  is  a  recom- 
mendation or  not,  I  do  not  possess  op- 
portunities of  determining.  But  of  one 
thing  I  am  quite  convinced,  that  there 
is  very  little  analogy  between  the  real 
objects  of  the  two  societies. 

It  would,  I  think,  be  attended  with 
no  inconvenience,  but  on  the  contrary 
with  much  advantage,  if  all  the  papers 
transmitted  to  the  society  were  acces- 
sible to  such  members  as  chose  to  peruse 
tliem  ;  and  if,  after  the  recommendation 
of  a  council  or  committee,  the  decision 
on  the  reception  or  publication  rested 
with  the  members  also,  and  was  decided 
by  a  ballot. 

In  fact,  all  the  business  of  the  society, 
as  it  is  at  present  constituted,  might  be 
carried  on  by  two  committees,  which 
should  report  and  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  society  at  tiie  usual  meet- 
ings in  the  winter  and  spring ;  and 
might  have  a  provisional  power  during 


the  vacations.  One  committee  might 
be  for  finance,  and  another  for  the  re- 
ception and  publication  of  papers,  and 
the  consideration  and  recommendation 
of  Isooks  to  be  purchased.  But  the 
dciision  of  all  matters,  botli  of  science 
and  finance,  should  be  left  to  the  whole 
society.  The  business  of  the  society 
would,  therefore,  in  reality,  be  still 
conducted  by  tliose  most  interested  in 
its  prosperity,  whilst  the  interest  felt  in 
its  concerns  would  be  incalculably  in- 
creased. Nor  would  any  alteration  be 
required  in  the  time  of  attendance  at 
the  meetings,  except  the  addition  of 
half  an  hour;  (from  half-past  eight  to 
nine,  or  from  ten  to  half  past  ten),  the 
first  half  hour  being  devoted  to  the  pri- 
vate business,  and  no  more. 

The  time  allotted  to  the  public  or 
scientific  business  of  the  meetings  is 
certainly  itself  inconveniently  short. 
The  space  of  one  hour,  althougii  suffi- 
cient for  the  communication  of  a  new 
pliilosophical  fact,  or  for  the  brief  ex- 
position of  a  new  theory,  is  much  too 
limited,  in  relation  to  the  communica- 
tions generally  made  to  the  JNIedical 
and  Cliirurgical  Society.  The  object  of 
the  members,  unlike  that  of  the  fellows 
and  visitors  of  the  Royal  Society,  is  not 
to  have  time  for  paying  tlieir  respects 
to  persons  of  rank  and  consequence, 
who  like  to  be  considered  learned  and 
scientific  at  the  expense  of  very  little 
labour.  We  meet  for  information,  and 
partly  for  the  discussion  of  facts  and 
opinions.  The  papers  are  generally 
long,  often  occupying  nearly  two  liours, 
sometimes  more,  and  therefore  more 
than  one  sitting  ;  and  when  any  paper 
is,  at  length,  brought  to  a  conclusion, 
and  the  minds  of  all  the  members  who 
have  resolutely  kept  awake  are  pre- 
pared, either  for  listening  or  for  saying 
something  worthy  of  being  listened  to, 
the  hour  has  expired,  and  tlie  society  is 
adjourned.  Uncertain,  therefore,  how 
a  walk  to  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields  will  be 
repaid,  members  hesitate  to  go  forth  in 
the  cold  nights  of  winter  until  the  short 
hour  of  meeting  has  come  and  gone  ; 
and  those  who  do  attend  are  not  always 
very  well  able  to  say,  as  they  wend  their 
way  home  again,  for  what  particular 
gratification  they  left  their  own  fire- 
sides. 

I  trust,  sir,  you  will  believe,  although 
I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  af!ect 
particular  solemnity  when  making  or 
mentioning  these  suggestions,  that  they 
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arise  from  no  feclitiij  but  that  of  uii- 
fciifiied  respect  for  tlie  society,  and  zeal 
for  its  ct)ntiiuieil  welfare.  WIr-h  I 
look  at  the  distinifuished  names  on  tlie 
list  of  the  society — when  I  consider  the 
valualde  volinnes  tliey  have  ^iven  to 
the  puhlic,  and  the  reputation  attaclied 
to  them  throngliout  the  civilized  world 
—  I  feel  that  it  is  an  honour  to  !)elong 
to  the  Medical  and  Chirurirical  Society. 
And  if  I  were  not  satisfied  that  the  so- 
ciety possesses  within  itself  just  claims 
to  tlie  respect  ffcnerally  felt  for  it,  I 
sliould  not  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
say  a  word  to  stay  its  declension  into 
oblivion.  It  is  because  I  think  its 
meetinifs  inav  yet  be  well  attended,  and 
its  proceedings  more  animated,  and  its 
influence  in  preserving  respectal)le 
members  of  tlie  profession  greater, 
and  its  promotion  of  every  department 
of  medical  science  more  active,  that  I 
feel  an  interest  in  striving  to  prolong 
its  honourable  existence,  and  am  con- 
cerned by  the  remotest  prospect  of  its 
decay. 

I  should  be  glad  to  see  the  IMedical 
and  Cliirurgical  Society  approach  more 
nearly  to  what  the  Academie  de  Mede- 
cine  is  in  Paris  ; — an  institution  watch- 
ing closely,  but  without  any  views  of 
narrow  and  sordid  monopoly,  over  the 
interest  of  all  classes  in  the  profession  ; 
aftording  facilities  for  the  true  expres- 
sion of  the  opinion  of  the  medical  public 
concerning  the  changes  which  time  is 
making  necessary ;  giving  protection, 
both  to  the  profession  and  to  the  public, 
against  gross  ignorance  and  quackery ; 
and  even  sending  its  commissioners  into 
other  countries  in  search  of  knowledge, 
wherever  it  is  to  be  found ! 

It  would  not  have  done  any  discredit 
to  the  society  to  have  been  able,  before 
this  time,  to  receive  and  lay  before  the 
profession  a  more  exact  description, 
than  has  yet  been  given,  of  the  epidemic 
to  which  the  names  of  cholera  and  of 
plague  have  been  given,  and  which  lias 
for  many  months  prevailed,  and  per- 
haps yet  rages,  in  Moscow.  A  section 
of  the  society  might  have  been  long  and 
usefully  employed  upon  the  objects  for 
the  promotion  of  wliich  another  insti- 
tution, tbe  Medico-Botanical  Society, 
has  recently  been  estaldished.  Part  of 
the  subject  of  statistics — so  singularly 
neglected  in  this  country,  and  yet  so 
important,  and  which  has  at  length  at- 
tracted the  regards  of  another  new  so- 
ciety,  the  Geographical  —  would   have 


furnished  a  profitable  field  of  exertion 
for  another  section.  There  are  not 
wanting  many  subjects  of  investigation 
in  tbe  souibern  countries  of  Europe, 
and  in  North  America,  and  within  the 
tropics,  well  worthy  of  the  labours  of 
an  active  corresponding  committee;  and 
the  opportunities  of  throwing  original 
illustration  over  the  physical  history 
and  physiology  of  man,  arising  out  of 
tbe  constant  intercourse  of  England 
with  parts  of  the  earth  in  which  men 
may  yet  be  seen  in  all  the  earliest  stages 
of  civilization,  which  might  have  been 
turned  to  so  much  advantage  if  there 
had  ever  yet  existed  a  corporation  in 
tliis  country  more  anxious  for  the  im- 
provement of  science  than  for  the  pre- 
servation of  power,  might  have  been 
improved  by  a  society  certainly  free 
from  that  taint,  and  only  too  formal 
and  inactive. 

The  investigation  of  the  properties  of 
new  medicines,  now  so  imperfect,  and 
so  much  left  to  cliance,  might,  by  means 
of  a  zealous,  liberal,  enlightened  medi- 
cal society,  be  more  speedily,  jjcrhaps 
more  honestly,  conducted  than  at  pre- 
sent. England  is  disgraced  by  the  his- 
tory of  the  white  mustard-seed,  and 
some  other  less  innocent  medicines 
which  I  could  name,  the  absurdity  of 
which  ought  to  have  been  exposed  be- 
fore health  had  been  trifled  with, 
and  before  the  public,  wearied  with  a 
folly  half  sanctioned  by  selfish  metlical 
advisers,  turned,  for  the  thousandth 
time,  to  some  new  universal  remedy. 
The  true  and  precise  extent  of  atmos- 
pheric influences  might,  by  the  aid  of 
an  association  of  active  scientific  in- 
quirers, be  more  carefully  observed,  and 
made  generally  known,  with  general  ad- 
vantage. The  dissemination  of  popular 
knowledge  concerning  the  causes  and 
means  of  prevention  of  contagions  fe- 
vers, would  be  no  useless  undertaking, 
but  as  honourable  to  a  society  of  scien- 
tific men  as  serviceable  to  the  public. 
The  actual  value  of  vaccination  is  a 
subject  on  which  the  public  might  also, 
with  great  benefit,  be  yet  informed. 
There  are  many  questions  in  legal  me- 
dicine, and  some  of  very  great  import- 
ance, on  which  a  permanent  body  of 
men  of  science  might  be  able  to  throw 
considerable  light.  But  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  prolong  this  detail.  Every 
medical  man  must  see  innumerable  rea- 
sons for  wishing  that  there  existed  some 
great  medical  and  surgical  association. 
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a  common  centre  of  all  professional 
knowledge  in  this  kinjrdom,  to  which 
both  the  people  and  the  government 
might  look  for  sound  information  on 
matters  of  general,  or  at  least  of  very 
considerable,  interest  to  the  commu- 
nity ;  and  to  which  they  would  not 
look  in  vain. 

Such  a  society  the  Medical  and  Chi- 
rurgical  Society  ought  to  be.  It  al- 
ready possesses  all  the  elements  of  such 
a  great  institution  ;  —  respectability, 
numbers,  learning,  science,  experience, 
and  much  individual  zeal.  Slightly  al- 
tered in  its  form  of  government,  and 
embracing  a  wider  scope  of  objects,  it 
would  become  a  national  benefit,  and  a 
national  honour ;  and  when  resorted  to 
for  information  important  to  the  state, 
would  render  it  intelligently  and  up- 
rightly, without  prejudice,  or  partiality, 
or  any  wretched  views  of  its  own  parti- 
cular advantage. 

If  there  are  any  Insurmountable  ob- 
stacles to  such  an  extensive,  or,  1  might 
say,  to  such  a  noble  plan  of  usefulness, 
(I  am  not  aware  of  any  such,)  yet  no 
one,  I  think,  will  say,  that  the  society 
ought  to  continue,  or  even  can  conti- 
nue, merely  what  it  is.  For  want  of 
concentration,  or  from  original  defect 
in  its  constitution,  it  is  falling  into  the 
condition  of  a  lonely  memorial  of  a  pe- 
riod less  busy  and  less  enlightened. 
Adhering  rigidly  to  cold  and  useless 
forms,  it  remains  stationary,  or  is  be- 
coming silent,  wiiilst  other  societies, 
full  of  youth  and  strength  at  least,  if 
not  of  wisdom,  are  fast  arising  around 
it,  and  superseding  it. 

In  conclusion,  sir,  I  will  merely  ex- 
press a  hope  that  this  subject  may  be 
thought  deserving  of  your  considera- 
tion ;  and  that  the  members  of  the 
Society,  however  much  they  may  difier 
among  themselves  concerning  the 
changes  required  in  the  management  of 
the  society,  will  make  an  exertion  to 
enliven  and  prolong  its  existence,  before 
it  be  too  late. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 
Sir, 
Your  very  obedient  servant, 

X.  Z. 

March  28, 1831. 


VACCINATION  IN  HOOPING-COUGH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
In  reference  to  the  employment  of  vac- 
cination in  hooping-cough,  as  mentioned 
in  the  clinical  lecture  of  Dr.  Thomson, 
in  a  late  No.  of  the  Gazette,  I  beg  leave 
to  make  the  following  observations. 

At  the  very  time  this  lecture  ap- 
peared, I  was  myself  preparing  to  send 
you  some  account  of  several  cases  of 
hooping-cough  in  which  vaccination 
proved  itself  highly  useful  in  stopping 
the  disease.  I  felt  at  the  time 
anxious  to  know  whether  it  had  been 
employed  in  practice  before  or  not*. 
Observing  the  doubt  Dr.  Thomson  en- 
tertains of  the  subject,  I  feel  justified  in 
making  publicly  known,  through  your 
journal,  the  decided  advantages  result- 
ing from  the  practice ;  and  though  I 
agree  with  the  doctor  on  the  improba- 
bility of  vaccination  being  delayed,  with 
the  risk  of  small-pox  being  taken  in  the 
interval,  in  order  to  keep  it  in  reserve 
as  a  remedy  for  hooping-cough,  still, 
when  it  has  not  been  done,  and  the  dis- 
ease makes  its  appearance,  I  should 
consider  that  vaccination  ought  to  be 
employed;  for,  by  so  doing,  yon  not 
only  relieve  your  patient  from  a  trou- 
blesome complaint,  but  also  secure  him 
against  a  most  disgusting  disorder. 
I  am,  sir. 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

H.  M.  M. 

Assistant-Surgeon. 
28th  March,  1831. 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CLUB. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
A  SUGGESTION  lias  bccn  thrown  out  by 
your  esteemed  cotemporary  in  his  last 
number,  relative  to  the  formation  of  a 
IVIedical  Service  Club.  Tliis  is  not  a 
new  thing  ;  it  has  often  been  spoken  of 
amongst  military  and  naval  medical 
men,  and  is  much  wanted.  It  has 
fallen,  however,  into  bad  hands,  and 
must  at  once  be  taken  up  by  persons  of 
a  proper  character,  or  it  will  be  altoge- 


*  We  shall  slill  be  glad  to  have  the   cases  al- 
luded to.— Ed.  Gaz. 
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ther  lost.  Let  some  of  the  seniors,  tlien, 
of  l)oth  services,  or  of  either,  call  toge- 
ther a  sndieiciit  mimlter  of  ullieers  uii 
full  or  half-p;\y,  anil  let  some  prelimi- 
nary measures  be  adopted  on  tiie  sub- 
ject: I  say  on  full  or  half-pay,  for  al- 
though men  who  have  been  in  the  army 
or  navy,  and  who  have  retired  without 
stain,  may,  and  ought  to  be  admitted  as 
honorary  members,  yet  the  club  should 
be  essentially  a  service  club — that  is,  the 
ordinary  members  should  be  all  men 
actually  in  the  service;  nor  should  any 
man  who  is  not,  or  who  has  not  been,  so 
employed,  be,  on  amj  pretence,  admitted, 
as  no  other  line  so  distinct,  and  so  easily 
adhered  to,  can  be  laid  down. 

©ne  word  more,  and  I  have  done,  at 
least  for  the  present.  There  must  be 
no  attempt  made  to  convert  the  thing 
into  an  academy.  The  frugal  and  select 
dinner-tables,  the  evening  party,  and 
the  quiet  intercourse  of  friends,  do  not 
harmonize,  and  never  have  done  so,  with 
the  noise  and  bustle,  and  promiscuous 
assemblage,  of  a  lecture-room. 

Let  us  have  a  club,  select  as  you 
please,  but  a  club  only,  and  that  upon 
the  most  moderate  terms  consistent  with 
respectability.  If  this  be  done,  more 
than  half  the  medical  oflicers  in  England 
would  probably  become  candidates  for 
admission  immediately  ;  but  the  mea- 
sure must  not  be  allowed  to  sleep. 

]\L  M. 

March  30th,  1831, 
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Tuesday,  22d  March,  1831. 

George  Leitu  Roupell,  Vice-Pres. 
IN  THE  Chair. 

History  of  Opium — Experiments  with 

Narcotine  and  with  Morphia. 
After  the  usual  preliminary  business, 
and  the  admission  of  the  Earl  of 
Northesk  as  a  Fellow,  the  subject  com- 
menced at  the  last  meeting,  by  the  Pro- 
fessors of  Botany  and  Chemistry,  was 
resumed  by  those  of  toxicology  and 
materia  medica — viz.  the  medico-bota- 
nical history  of  the  poppy  and  opium. 

Dr.  Clendinning  presented  a  con- 
densed and  very  excellent  account  of 
opium,  considered  as  a  poison  ;  com- 
mencing with  the  symptoms  which  fol- 
low the  exhibition  of  excessive  doses 
of  this  powerful  drug,  and  then  discus- 
sing the  question  whether  it  acts  imme- 


diately on  the  brain  and  :icrvous  sys- 
tem, or  affects  the  seiisoriuiii  mediately 
thiuugli  tlie  circulation.  As  liie  result 
of  the  iiKjuiry,  J)r.  ('.  seemed  inclined 
to  adopt  the  opinion  that  the  chief  ac- 
tion of  opium  is  on  the  nerves  of 
the  vascular  system. 

The  tests  for  opium  were  next  ad- 
verted to,  and  the  value  of  eacli  can- 
vassed srriatini ;  that  of  pcrmuriate 
iron  rendering  the  meconic  acid  a  deep 
cherry- red  being  preferred,  and  the  fal- 
lacy which  might  arise  from  the  pre- 
sence of  sulpho-cyanic  acid  in  saliva 
shewn  to  be  readily  detected  by  the  ad- 
dition of  an  alkali  to  the  suspected  li- 
quor, which  will  bleach  it  if  tlic  colour 
be  owing  to  sulpho-cyanic  acid,  but  will 
deepen  the  cherry-red  tint  if  it  results 
from  opium. 

The  treatment  of  poisoning  by 
opium  was  in  conclusion  referred  to, 
and  Dr.  C.  (for  what  reason  we  did  not 
perceive)  seemed  to  prefer  emetics  to 
the  stomach-pump,  for  the  evacuation 
of  the  drug".  Among  other  ordinary 
remedial  means,  he  dwelt  considerably 
on  the  good  eflfects  resulting  from  the 
directing  currents  of  cold  water  on  the 
patient's  body,  which  he  thought  far 
preferable  to  mere  cold  affusions.  He 
also  condemned  (and  we  think  very  pro- 
perly) the  early  and  indiscriminate  use 
of  acids,  especially  of  vinegar,  in  cases 
where  it  is  suspected  that  an  over-dose 
of  opium  has  been  taken. 

Dr.  Whiting  then  followed  with  the 
pharmaceutical  section  of  this  impor- 
tant subject,  and  we  regret  that  our 
limits  will  not  allow  us  to  give  more 
than  the  heads  of  his  interesting  lecture. 
Of  the  three  most  important  proximate 
principles  of  opium — viz.  narcotine,  me- 
conic acid,  and  morphia.  The  two  first 
Dr.  W.  believes  to  be  inert,  and  the 
latter,  when  pure,  inactive  likewise,  on 
account  of  its  insolubility  :  hence  the 
importance  of  exhibiting  morphia,  and 
in  conjunction  with  some  otber  acid. 
When  Dr.  W.  took  half  a  grain  of  pure 
morphia,  he  found  no  sensible  effect 
ensue  ;  but  when  a  like  dose  was  taken 
in  conjunction  with  citric  acetic  or  other 
acids,  then  the  peculiar  soporific 
power  was  quickly  evident,  as  these 
acids  render  the  morphia  soluble.  This 
led  to  the  inquiry  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  administering  morphia,  so  as  to  en- 
sure its  solubility  ;  and  Dr.  W.  prefers 
blending  it  with  oil,  in  which  it  is  very 
soluble,  which  may  then  be  mixed  with 
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bread  and  administered  in  the  form  of  In  all  these  cases,  before  sleep  came 

pill,  or  rubbed  in  as  a  liniment  for  ex-  on,_  there  was  felt  a  slight  uneasy  sen- 

ternaluse:  the  enderraic  dose  of  mor-  sation   about   the    epioastrium,   which 

phia  beinj,  according  to  Dr.  W.,  one  seemed  as  if  constricted  ;  and  there  was 

grain,  while   that   by    the   stomach   is  a  disposition   to  eructate.     The  varia- 

about  half  as  much.  tions  in    the  pulse,  Dr.  \V.  attri!)uted. 

The  various  pharmaceutical  and  other  we  know  not  how  correctly,  to   fortui- 

preparations  of  opium  were  ne.xt  criti-  tons  circumstances,  and  seemed  inclined 

cally  discussed,  but  upon  these  vve  can-  to   believe  that   morphia  exerts  neither 

not  enter.     We  shall  therefore  conclude  sedative  nor  stimulating  powers  on  tlie 

our  report   with  detailing  two  or  three  circulation,   but   that  its  action  is  con- 

of  the  experiments  upon  which  Dr.  W.  fined  almost  exclusively  to  the  nervous 

founds  his  opinion,  that  the  stimulating  system. 

effects  of  opium  do  not  depend  on  narco-  This  subject  will,  however,  be  re- 
tine,  which  is,  in  the  doses  in  which  it  is  sumedat  thenext  meeting,  on  Tuesday, 
taken  as  existing  in  opium,  inert;  and  12th  April,  when  colchicum  and  white 
also  his  belief  that  morphia  has  no  hellebore,  with  their  proximate  prin- 
eflfect  on  the  circulation.  ciple,    veretria,    will  likewise  be   dis- 

cussed. 
Experiments  with  Narcotine. 

A    young    gentleman,     aged     about    — — — — 

twenty-two,  took  one  grain  of  narcotine, 

bis  pulse  being  then  83.     After  he  had  ROYAL  INSTITUTION, 

taken   it   one   hour,  the  pulse  beat  SO  ;  Friday,  March  25,  1831. 

after  two  hours,  70;   at  the  end  of  four  j?      v  a  \    \t       -o 

\              -o       Ti            .1  „„    ,„„.,„   .„„„  ,.„  Geoi'.ce  Moore,  Esq   t.S.A.  ViCE-rRES. 

hours,  o8.     Two  other  young  menie-  in  the  Chair 
peated  the  experiment    this    evening, 

three  hours   before   the    lecture,   with  

similar,   or    nearly   similar   results;   so  Mr.  Furatlay   "  on  Liqlit  and  Phospho. 

that,  if  the  narcotme  had  any  effect  at  rescence,"    with   reference  especially 

all,  it  was  rather  that  of  depressing  than  ^^  ^j,.   pearsuWs  Exnerimi-nts  on  the 

exciting  the  circulation  :  but   the  dimi-  p^,^^,.  ^y  Electricity  to  confer  Phos- 

nution  of  the  pulse  in  frequency,  might  phorescence  on  certain  Minerals. 
be  rather  attributable  to  the  quiet  state 

in  which  the  experimentalists  remained.  So  little  is  known  as  to  the  nature  of 

,.  light,  that  every   hint,   however  slight. 

Experiments  ivith  Morplaa.  challenges     attention,  "   and      becomes 

l-4th  of  a  grain  administered,  pulse  61  estimated    highly   in    proportion   to   tire 

After  a  quarter  of  an  hour    65  acknowledgecl   obscurity  ot   the   subject 

halfan  hour 59  jj  illustrates;    and  hence   is  it  tliat  the 

—-three-quarters  of  an  hour 70  discovery,   by  Mr.  Pearsall,  that  bodies 

one    our such  as  chlorophane,  &c.  which  are  na- 

one  hour  and  a  quarter    66  .        n       i         i                \                  i        .i    • 

one  hour  and  a  half  64  turally  phosphorescent,  may,  when  their 

phosphorescence  has  been  exhausted  by 

Half  a  grain  administered  ...  pulse  72  i^g^f^   i,ave  it   restored   by   a  shock  of 

After  a  quarter  of  an  hour 69  electricity;    and   that   others,    such    as 

half  an  hour.......... some  colourless  varieties  of  fluorspar, 

three-quarters  of  anhour 60  ^^,^5^,^  naturally  are  not  phosphorescent, 

one  hour   o2  1      .1                               1                   i     • 

one  hourand  a  quarter  62  ".^^y,  by  the  same  power,  have  an  adsci- 

one  hour  and  a  half 60  tit'ous    phosphorescence    conferred    on 

one  hour  and  three-quarters  ..  60^  them,  although  not  in  itself  (considered 

two  hours 52  as  an  isolated  fact)  one  of  striking  im- 

^           ....         J              ,      no  portance,  still  as   promising   to  open  a 

One  gram  administered pulse  98  ^                  j  ^^  ^^,^^,.  (,i,,o,^,j,,  -^^^^^  ^^^ 

After  a  quarter  of  an  hour    74  J    .                ^              c                      ^        -.i 

T  „,,■.„,  ,,„„,.                             7y  mysterious    nature   ot    an    agent    with 

— — halt  an  hour iZ  /.   ,                         ^       ...               1      r      i-   1 

three  quarters  of  an  hour 76  which  we  are  so  familiar,   and  of  which 

Subsecuently 78  ^G  are  at  the  same  time  so   ignorant, 

Halfa\'rain  administered '.'.'.' pulse  72  '"''ft    <=",'^'""e   tl'ie   credit   to  the  young 

After  a  quarter  of  anhour  69  philosoplier  who    begins    thus   early   to 

half  anhour 69  pay  a  willing  tribute   to   the  treasury  of 

three  quarters  of  an  hour 60  science.  Without  attempting  an  epitome 
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of  the  various  theories  of  lijifht  and  the 
several  doctrines  of  phosphorescenre 
with  whicli  Mr.  Faraday  so  ably  coui- 
menecd  his  lecture,  the  discoveries  re- 
ferred to  are  shortly  these  : — "  J)uriiis»- 
some  experiments  in  which  electrical 
dischari^es  were  made  over  that  variety 
of  fluor  spar  called  cldorophane,  which 
is  peculiarly  distinguished  for  ils  phos- 
phorescence when  heated,  JMr.  Pearsall 
observed  that  the  phosphorescent  liiifht 
of  this  n)ineral  was  very  sensibly  in- 
creased. Tliis  led  to  the  su|tposition 
that  perhaps  other  sul)stances  which  had 
been  deprived  of  their  phosphorescence 
by  calcination,  might  have  it  restored  by 
means  of  the  electrical  action ;  and 
further  experiments  confirmed  tiiis 
supposition  ;  for  when  a  phosphorescent 
mineral  was  sprinkled,  in  coarse  powder, 
on  a  hot  iron  or  platinum  plate,  and 
allowed  to  remain  until  the  phospho- 
rescence became  exhausted,  and  when 
a  portion  of  this  exhausted  powder  was 
electrified,  and  again  subjected  to  heat, 
it  was  again  phosphorescent;  neither 
did  any  number  of  repetitions  seem  to 
impair  its  power  of  having  its  phospho- 
rescence thus  restored.  Furthermore, 
Mr.  P.  also  found  that  some  bodies,  not 
naturally  phosphorescent,  might  have, 
by  means  of  electricity,  phosphorescence 
conferred  on  them,  e.  y.  a  colourless 
variety  of  fluor  spar,  which  gave  no  in- 
dication of  piiosphorescence  when  heat- 
ed, after  it  iiad  had  six  discharges  made 
from  a  Ley  den  over  it,  became  endued 
witii  the  power  of  evolving  a  beautiful 
flame-coloured,  or  orange-light,  when 
heated. 

The  phosphorescence  thus  communi- 
cated to  minerals  increases  in  beauty 
and  intensity,  and  in  the  variety  of  its 
tints,  after  repealed  explosions.  The 
following  experiments  were  made  to 
note  tlie  progression  :  a  specimen  of 
green  fluor,  from  Wearsdale,  was  select- 
ed, on  account  of  the  dark  colour  of  the 
light  given  to  it.  After  calcination,  it 
was  placed  in  the  influence  of  the  fol- 
lowing explosions,  which  were  regulated 
by  a  discharging  electrometer  attached 
to  the  jar.  This  variety  of  fluor  was 
naturally  phosphorescent,  with  a  deep 
blue  anil  purple  light. 

1st  discharge,  faint  purple  phospho- 
rescene  when  heated  ;  2d,  faint  green, 
succeeded  by  purple  ;  3d,  same  colours 
strengthened  ;  4th,  purple  increased  ; 
6th,  green  light,  brighter  and  stronger; 
1 0th,  strong  green   light,   purple   rich  ; 
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20th,  colours  deeper,  light  remaining 
longer;  4()th,  colours  very  rich,  inclin- 
ing to  red  ;  lOOth  explosion,  grc'cn  tint, 
very  vivid  and  yellower,  the  purple  in- 
creased in  richness;  KiO  discharges  gave 
intense  tiijhl ,  nearly  white  when  heated, 
succeeded  by  brilliant  green,  rich  pur- 
ple of  long  duration  ;  tiien  yellow,  and 
tints  of  violet. 

'I'he  communication  of  colour  is  not 
the  least  curious  feature  in  these  expe- 
riments; but  for  further  information  on 
this  point  we  must  refer  to  JMr.  Pear- 
sail's  papers,  in  the  last  two  numbers 
of  the  .Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution, 
where  the  researches  are  fully  detailed. 
We  can  only  add  tb;tt  intensity,  rather 
than  quantiiy,  of  electricity,  seems  to 
be  required,  for  the  light  is  very  feeble 
that  ensues  when  a  powerful  galvanic 
battery  is  used,  compared  to  what  it  is 
from  the  discharge  of  a  few  Leyden  jars. 

In  the  Library  we  noticed  Air.  Buke- 
wall's  apparatus  for  making  bricks  of 
an  improved  fabric,  by  which  the  clay  is 
sid)jected,  when  soft,  to  very  consider- 
able pressure,  and  the  brick,  when 
burned,  is  hard,  heavy,  and  very  com- 
pact. This  seems  to  us  an  important 
improvement,  and  one  much  wanted, 
for  the  bricks  witli  which  modern  houses 
are  built  have  long  been  notorious  for 
their  wortldessness. 

There  were  likewise  on  the  table  seve- 
ral specimens  of  New  Zealand  flux,  in 
various  states  of  preparation:  this  is  a 
valuable  commodity,  and  the  plant 
should  be  cultivated  in  this  country:  its 
fibre  is  extremely  tough  and  strong:  it 
well  deserves  its  name,  "  Phormiutn 
tenax."  We  likewise  examined  a  very 
beautiful  engraving,  by  Turner,  from  a 
painting  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  and 
said  to  be  the  likeness  of  the  late  Dr. 
Thomas  Young.  In  our  eyes,  though 
very  excellent  as  a  work  of  art,  it  ap- 
peared a  very  faint  resemblance  of  the 
talented  oriffinal. 
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Phijsiuloyij  of  the  Heart. 
A  PAPER,  by  Dr.  \Yilliams,  of  Liverpool, 
has,  we  understand,  been  lately  read  be- 
fore the  Literary  and  Philosophical  .So- 
ciety of  xAJancli'ester,  on  the  subject  of 
the  late  controversy  concerning '"  The 
Cause  of  the  Impulse  of  the  Heart  on 


so 
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the  side  of  the  Chest."  This  pheno- 
menon is  referred,  by  Dr.  Williams,  to 
circumstances  totally  ditferinsf  from 
those  advanced  by  the  authors  who  have 
preceded  him :  he  attributes  it  to  the 
peculiar  distrii)utiin  of  the  fibres  of  the 
heart,  and  especially  to  some  situated 
at  the  posterior  and  internal  part  of  the 
Tight  ventricle,  by  whose  contraction 
the  apex  of  the  heart  is  tilted  against 
the  parietes  of  the  thorax.  'J'his  paper 
will  shortly  he  published,  when  we  shall 
make  our  readers  acquainted  with  the 
particulars  of  Dr.  Williams's  views. 

COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS. 

Monday,  March  28. 
Sir  H.  Halford,  Bart,  in  the  Chair. 

The  meeting  this  evening  was  very 
numerously  attended.  Every  disposition 
has  been  evinced  by  the  members  of  the 
profession,  in  all  its  branches,  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
them  of  joining  in  these  convcrzationi, 
so  well  calculated  to  promote  unanimity 
and  good  feeling.  It  has,  however,  be- 
come a  suiiject  of  general  regret  that  so 
few  of  the  Fellows  should  support  the 
learned  President  in  his  efforts  to  reni'cr 
them  attractive,  by  the  contribution  of 
papers  ;  and  when  we  call  to  mind  the 
names  of  many  who  have  made  valuable 
communications  to  other  learned  bodies, 
we  cannot  but  concur  in  the  sentiment 
to  which  we  have  alluded. 

The  Registrar  read  a  paper  which 
excited  considerable  interest ;  viz. 

Observations  on  the  Effects  of  St  rycluiia 
on  the  A)dmal  Economy,  chiefly  with 
reference  to  its  Employment  us  a  Re- 
medial Agent,  elucidated  by  two  Ex- 
periments on  Doys.  By  Dr.  A.  T. 
Ihomson. 

Before  entering  on  the  more  imme- 
diate business  of  the  paper.  Dr.  Thom- 
son took  occasion  to  express  his  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  sacrifice  of  animal 
life,  which  he  held  to  be  "  inexcusa- 
ble," unless  for  the  elucidation  of  some 
practical  point.  The  author  then  pro- 
ceeded to  state,  that  he  had  had  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  witnessing  the 
good  effects  derived  from  tiie  extract  of 
nux  vomica  and  from  strychnia  in  cases 
of  paralysis  ;  and  that  he  had  been  led 
to  believe,  that  practitioners  in  general 
were    impressed    l)y    more    than    the 


necessary  caution  in  ilieir  adminis- 
tration in  those  cases  where  there 
were  headache  and  vertigo  from  de- 
termination of  blood  to  the  head. — 
Dr.  Thomson  has  been  accustomed,  like 
others,  to  have  the  vessels  of  the  ence- 
phalon  unloaded  before  exhibiting  the 
strychnia;  but  on  poisoning  dogs  with 
the  substance  in  question,  he  did  not 
find  that  the  cerebral  circulation  ap- 
peared to  be  influenced  by  it.  The 
strychnia  employed  was  white  and 
ehrystallized,  and  though  it  was  some- 
what reddened  by  nitric  acid,  by  which 
it  was  shewn  to  contain  brucia,  yet  the 
proportion  of  this  adjunct  was  as  small 
as  Dr.  Thomson  has  ever  fotmd  it  to  be. 
Experiment  I. — A  quarter  of  a  grain 
of  strychnia,  rubbed  into  an  impalpable 
powder,  was  placed  on  the  tongue  of  a 
small  spaniel.  Tbe  animal  swallowed 
the  poison,  and  continued  lively  and 
apparently  unaffected  for  ten  minutes, 
when  the  dose  was  repeated.  For  two 
minutes  longer  the  dog  continued  spor- 
tive, but  after  this  time  began  to  draw 
the  tail  between  the  legs,  and  to  shew 
some  lo?s  of  power  over  the  hinder  ex- 
tremities. At  tlie  end  of  four  minutes 
she  fell  in  the  effort  to  leap,  lying  on  the 
floor  with  the  liini>s  extended  and  rigid, 
the  eye  turgid,  and  the  pupil  dilated. 
After  another  minute  had  been  suffered 
to  elapse,  some  tincture  of  iodine  was 
poured  into  the  creature's  mouth,  with 
a  view  of  ascertaining  its  powers  as  an 
antidote;  but  it  did  not  seem  to  be 
swallowed.  The  urine  was  now  forcibly 
ejected,  the  spine  and  toes  contracted, 
and  at  short  intervals  the  respiration 
was  spasmodically  affected.  In  five 
minutes  more  the  dilatation  of  the  pu- 
pils rapidly  disappeared,  the  rigidity  of 
the  spine  and  limbs  relaxed,  and  the 
breathing  ceased — the  animal  expiring 
exactly  twenty  minutes  after  having 
taken  the  first  dose  of  strychnia. 

The  body  was  opened  in  ten  minutes 
afterwards,  and  presented  the  following 
appearances  : — No  indication  was  per- 
ceptible of  any  irregularity  having  taken 
place  in  the  circulation  of  the  encepha- 
lon  or  spinal  cord  ;  the  brachial  artery 
of  the  left  side  was  opened,  and  dis- 
charged dark  blood,  exhaling  the  odour 
of  iodine,  which,  however,  could  not  be 
detected  by  the  usual  chemical  tests. 
The  lungs  readily  collapsed  ;  they  were 
not  gorged  with  blood.  I)ut  had  minute 
l)etecheal  spots  beneath  the  pleura. 
The   heart   was   much  distended,    and 
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could  not  be  excited  to  act  by  pinching 
it.  The  distention  was  chiefly  in  the 
ventriclos  ;  the  blood  on  the  left  side  of 
tlie  heart  was  not  florid  ;  tlie  aorta  was 
very  much  conliaeted.  No  apparent 
eli'ect  was  produced  when  the  phrenic 
iicrve  was  irritated  loiiffitudinally,  but 
contractions  were  excited  in  a  few  iil)res 
of  the  diaphraji^m  when  the  knife  was 
drawn  across  it.  The  temperature  in 
the  tliorax  was  J)8'-',  l>ut  in  tlie  al)tlonicn 
it  was  102'^.  This  fact  was  ascertained 
by  niakins;"  a  sinali  aperture  in  the 
diaphragm  and  introducing-  the  thermo- 
meter through  it  before  the  abdomen 
was  opened  externally.  The  stomach 
was  empty  and  contracted  ;  the  mucous 
membrane  throughout  was  pink,  and 
without  injection  of  vessels.  The  lin- 
ing membrane  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
alimentary  canal  was  white.  The  ves- 
sels of  the  outer  covering  of  the  kid- 
neys were  turgid  with  b'ood.  The 
urinary  bladder  was  empty  and  con- 
tracted ;  the  gall  bladder  was  full  and 
teuse. 

ExPERijiENT  II. — Two  grains  of 
strychnia  were  given  to  a  strong  poodle 
bitch,  to  which  some  time  before  large 
doses  of  various  salts  of  lead  had  been 
administered  without  injury,  and  into 
the  left  jugular  vein  of  which  an  ounce 
of  camphorated  oil  had  been  injected 
two  days  before  without  apparent  in- 
convenience. In  this  case  ten  minutes 
elapsed  without  any  change,  when  ano- 
ther grain  of  strychnia  was  rubbed  on 
the  back  of  the  tongue.  Soon  after 
this,  symptoms  exactly  similar  in  kind, 
but  more  violent  in  degree  than  those 
last  described,  came  on  ;  the  creature 
was  stiffened  like  a  statue,  the  tail  was 
extended,  and  even  the  ears  elevated. 
Death  took  place,  as  in  the  former  case, 
just  twenty  minutes  after  the  poison 
bad  been  taken — the  state  of  tonic 
spasm  being  for  a  moment  previously 
changed  for  that  of  relaxation.  The 
body  was  opened  ui  four  minutes  after 
death :  the  lungs  collapsed  perfectly ; 
they  were  of  natural  colour,  and  did 
not  exhibit  the  peteeheal  eft'usious  no- 
ticed iu  the  former  examination.  The 
heart  was  "  enormously"  distended, 
and  could  not  be  excited  by  any  stimu- 
lus ;  the  aorta  was  very  much  contract- 
ed, not  exceeding  a  crow-quill  in  size; 
the  phrenic  nerve  had  not  lost  its  excita- 
bility— being  rubbed  transversely,  short 
and  rapidly  repeated  contractions  of 
the  diaphragm  were  produced  ;  and  the 


effect  was  still  stronger  when  the  nerve 
was  rubbed  longitudinally.  In  the  ab- 
domen all  the  veins,  including  the  dia- 
phragmatic, hejiatic,  jiortal,  ^c,  were 
unusually  loaded  with  blood,  while  the 
arteries  were  correspondingly  dimi- 
nished ;  those  of  the  mesentery  were 
not  larger  than  a  thread.  In  the 
head  and  spine  the  usual  distribu- 
tion of  blood  was  unchanged. 

The  author  of  the  paper  regards  it  as 
established,  by  these  experiments,  that 
strychnia  does  not  influence  the  circu- 
lation through  the  brain,  even  when  it 
is  given  in  (juantities  sufllicient  to  pro- 
duce death;  and  consequently,  so  far 
as  inferences  can  be  drawn  from  trials 
on  the  lower  animals,  that  we  may  give 
this  powerful  agent  and  its  salts  "  in 
cases  in  which,  although  the  paralysis 
may  have  arisen  from  pressure  on  the 
brain,  yet  there  is  reason  for  thinking 
that  benefit  may  be  derived  from  so 
direct  and  powerful  a  stimulant  of  the 
nervous  energy  as  strychnia."  The 
previous  use  of  bleeding,  however,  was 
recommended,  to  prevent  the  over- 
distention  of  the  venous  system,  xvhich 
the  contraction  of  the  arteries  produced 
by  the  remedy  might  otherwise  eflfect. 
Indeed  this  contraction,  which  seems 
to  be  both  powerful  and  general,  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena 
produced  by  strychnia,  though  less  fa- 
miliar to  us  than  the  spasmodic  afl'ec- 
tions  of  the  voluntary  muscles. 

Dr.  Thomson  stated  that  the  object 
of  the  essay  was  not  to  adduce  cases  in 
illustration  of  the  powers  of  the  me- 
dicine, otherwise  he  could  have  detailed 
many  examples  proving  its  remedial  in- 
fluence in  paralytic  effections  of  various 
parts  of  the  body  ;  particularly  in  para- 
plegia from  carbonate  of  lead. 

The  mode  of  exhibiting  it  which  the 
author  has  found  eflicient,is  inadraught, 
with  as  Uiuch  distilled  vinegar  as  is 
sufiicient  to  make  a  transparent  solu- 
tion. Without  this  precaution,  strych- 
nia is,  from  its  insolubility,  apt  to  vary 
very  much  in  its  eflfects,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  stomach — being  most 
active  when  this  is  ascescent.  He  has 
seldom  ventured  to  exceed  half  a  grain 
three  times  a-day. 

Two  cases  were  given  in  conclusion, 
with  a  view  of  illustrating  the  remedial 
action  of  strychnia  on  the  motor  nerves, 
wliere  the  sensibility  remained  unim- 
paired. 

Case  I. — A  lady,  aged   seventy,  of 
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spare  habit,  was  attacked  with  hemi- 
plci:ia  of  the  riirht  side ;  the  power  of 
motion  was  entirely  ffone,  but  the  sen- 
sibility of  the  side  was  unaffected. 
After  evacuating  the  bowels  freely,  the 
use  of  the  acetate  of  strychnia  was  be- 
gun in  doses  of  a  sixteenth  part  of  a 
grain,  and  repented  every  six  hours, 
the  dose  beinsf  irradually  increased  to  a 
(|uarter  of  a  grain,  when  tetanic  convul- 
sions supervened,  and  the  medicine  was 
discontinued.  In  a  few  days  after  the 
strychnia  had  been  commenced  the  lady 
regained  the  power  of  raising  the  arm, 
and  in  ten  days  she  could  move  the  leg. 
After  the  supervention  of  the  tetanic 
convulsions  she  improved  very  rapidly, 
and  regained  nearly  as  much  voluntary 
power  over  the  muscles  of  the  affected 
sideasshchadenjoyedprior  to  theattack. 

Case  II. — A  medical  man  from  the 
country,  having  occasion  to  visit  Lon- 
don, was  seized  with  hemiplegia  while 
walking  in  the  street.  He  was  freely 
bled  by  cupping,  after  which  he  re- 
covered the  power  of  moving  the  limbs. 
Purgatives  were  now  given,  which  acted 
so  briskly  as  to  produce  great  exhaus- 
tion, during  which  he  fainted.  The 
arm  then  relapsed  into  its  paralysed 
state  as  to  motion,  but  its  sensibility 
remained  unimpaired.  Dr.  Thomson 
saw  him  on  the  following  day  (June 
14th).  The  afm  was  entirely,  and 
the  leg  partially,  paralysed.  After  a 
dose  of  calomel  and  a  purgative 
draught,  the  use  of  strychnia  was  com- 
menced in  the  following  manner: — 

R  Strychiiiffi,  gr.  ii. 

Aceti  Distillali,  f.  333.  solve. 

R  Liquoris  Strychnias  Acetatis,  n\xx. 
Infiisi  Corticis   Aurantii,    f    ^'^s.      Ft. 
Haustus  bis  indie  sumendus,  M. 

R  Amrnoniae  Carbonatis,  5ss. 
Vini  Colchici,  f.  5iss. 
Misturae  Camphor;¥,  f.  ^vi.     Fiat  mis- 
tura    cujus    cocblearia    Iria    majora 
raane  uocteque  sumantur. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  bowels 
were  kept  open  by  means  of  colocynth 
combined  with  campiior,  and  on  the 
]7lh  the  (piantily  of  the  solution  of 
strychnia  was  increased  bv  l^v.,  the 
drautfht  being  taken  three  times  a-day. 
By  the  "-'Sd  some  improvement  was  per- 
ceptible, and  the  paralysed  leg  was 
under  the  influence  of  the  medicine, 
being  on  the  "  full  stretch"  at  night, 
with  slight  twilchings.  The  quantity 
of  the  solution  was  again  increased  by 
ITiv.,  and   from  this  time  the  improve- 


ment was  stated  to  have  been  progres- 
sive. July  6th  he  was  able  to  walk 
with  the  aid  of  a  stick,  to  use  the  arm, 
and  to  articulate  as  well  as  ever.  He 
returned  home,  a  distance  of  190  miles, 
.and  bore  the  journey  well.  The  medi- 
dicine  was  afterwards  increased  till  he 
took  three-fourths  of  a  ijrain  three  times 
a-day,  when  it  brought  on  vertigo,  with 
tetanic  spasms,  which  led  to  its  gradual 
diminution,  and  at  the  end  of  two 
months  it  was  entirely  omitted. 

Nov.  30th.. —  The  patient  is  stated 
still  to  be  recovering. 

Two  cases  of  epilepsy,  communicated 
by  Dr.  Roberts,  were  next  read.  Both 
had  followed  injury  of  the  head,  in 
which  no  depleting  tneans  were  had  re- 
course to  in  the  first  instance.  One  of 
the  patients  died,  and,  on  being  ex- 
amined, two  ounces  of  serum  were 
found  in  the  ventricles  and  a  tumor  in 
one  of  the  hemispheres,  surrounded  by 
a  portion  of  brain  in  a  state  of  ramol- 
lissement.  The  result  of  the  second 
case  was  not  given  ;  indeed  the  inference 
was  that  the  patient  still  remained  un- 
der treatment.  Dr.  Roberts  concluded 
by  remarking  upon  the  propriety  of  de- 
pletion after  all  such  serious  accidents. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Sir, 
Although  you  have  of  late  disconti- 
nued to  report  the  proceedings  of  the 
Westminster  IMedical  Society,  this  cir- 
cumstance will  jirobably  not  be  consi- 
dered by  you  as  prohibiting  some  al- 
lusion to  certain  recent  events,  i)y 
which  the  stability  of  the  institution 
alluded  to  has  been  brought  into  im- 
minent danger — a  danger  from  which 
it  has  only  been  rescued  by  the  good  sense 
and  prompt  de'.ision  of  its  members. 
The  passion  for  "  reform"  seems  to 
have  turned  the  heads  of  some  weak 
people,  who  are  evidently  of  opinion, 
that,  because  Lord  John  Russell's  bill 
has  met  with  general  approbation,  there 
is  no  establishment  of  any  kind  which 
ought  not  forthwith  to  undergo  some 
very  important  alteration.  Now,  sir, 
we  have  gone  on  for  two-and-twenty 
years  at   our   society    without   having, 
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Ouiing  the  wliole  of  that  ]oug  period, 
«ut!"crc(l  so  much  interruption  to  tlie 
harmony  and  usefuhicss  of  our  discus- 
sions as  during  the  last  live  or  six  meet- 
ings of  tlie  present  season.  Not  many 
nights  ago  Mr.  King  proposed  to  intro- 
duce a  discussion  about  the  naval  sur- 
geons, and  subse(iuentiy  he  made  the 
same  attempt  with  regard  to  the  College 
of  Surgeons ;  on  which  last  occasion 
he  actually  produced  an  immknse 
Constaule's  .Staff,  which  he  flou- 
rished in  his  hand,  to  the  infinite  amuse- 
ment of  the  junior,  and  great  scandal  of 
the  senior  memhers  present.  Will  you 
l)elieve,  sir,  that  at  the  time  he  com- 
luittcil  this  outrage,  and  attempted  to 
make  these  innovations,  Mr.  King  ac- 
tually was  not  a  member  of  the  society  ? 
he  had  been  balloted  for,  it  is  true — and 
lucky  for  himself  that  it  was  so  ;  but 
he  had  not  subscribed  his  name  to  the 
laws,  nor  been  admitted  i)y  the  Presi- 
dent. It  might  have  been  hoped  that 
the  loud  and  general  expressions  of  in- 
dignation with  which  his  intrusions  were 
received  on  these  occasions,  would  have 
convinced  him  that  in  our  society  at 
least  some  respect  is  paid  to  those  re- 
straints of  decorum  and  propriery  which 
have  heretofore  regulated  associations 
of  gentlemen ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
that  if  any  such  expectation  were  en- 
tertained, it  was  in  no  degree  realized  ; 
and  I  for  one  must  protest  against  the 
absurd  manner  in  which  this  unfledged 
member  almost  invariably  begins,  by 
declaring  his  deference  to  the  chair 
and  submission  to  the  society,  and 
follows  up  this  declaration  by  an  obsti- 
nate and  dogged  perseverance  in  what- 
ever he  has  begun,  however  unequi- 
vocally the  mandate  of  the  President 
and  wishes  of  the  members  may  be  ex- 
pressed. As  I  have  stated,  when  ]\Ir. 
King  insulted  the  society  in  the  manner 
above-mentioned,  the  immediate  inter- 
ference of  the  members  (for  the  President 
was  greatly  too  undecided)  prevented 
\vhat  the  pseudo-reformer  said,  or  in- 
tended to  have  said,  from  being  heard  ; 
but  at  the  last  meeting,  and  during  the 
discussion  of  a  difl'erent  subject,  Mr.  K. 
took  an  opportunity  to  inform  the  so- 
ciety (and  it  was  done  by  way  of  shew- 
ing that  not  he,  but  they,  had  been  out 
of  order,)  that  "  when  he  produced  the 
coastai)le's  stafl^",  he  had  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  ask,  if  any  of  the  council 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Westminster  Medical  So- 


ciety." Vou  may,  perhaps,  inuigine, 
IMr.  Julitor,  that  I  am  trifling  with  your 
readers  and  caricaturing  Mr.  hing,  hut 
it  is  not  so;  I  repeat  lliat  this  gentle- 
man at  (he  meeting  on  Saturday,  March 
2()lli,  distinclly  asserted,  l/ial ,  in  produc- 
ing a  conslaile's  staff,  lie  /mil  nn  other 
purpose  t/ian  to  ask,  if  any  of  the  Council 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons  were  mctuhers 
of  the  Society  !  What  connexion  there 
was  between  the  stafl"  and  the  (jueslion, 
or  what  occasion  tlierc  was  for  coming 
thus  armed  publicly  and  formally  to  in- 
terrupt the  business  of  the  .Society,  and 
to  ask  what  any  one  couhi  ascertain 
by  looking  at  the  list  of  members  which 
is  always  laid  on  the  table,  and  with  a 
copv  of  which  every  one  is  furnished  on 
liis  admission,  1  leave  for  31  r.  King  to 
explain. 

'Hie  danger,  however,  to  which  I  al- 
luded, as  having  threatened  the  Society, 
is  this:  — a  motion  was  made  by  Mr. 
Evans,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  King,  hav- 
ing for  its  object  the  introduction  of 
medico-political  subjects  for  discussion. 
On  this  a  lengthened  debate  took  place, 
which  must  have  been  extremely  morti- 
fying to  the  supporters  of  the  niotion,  as 
tiiey  were  only  able  to  muster  three 
speakers  on  their  side,  that  is,  only 
ONE,  (a  Mr.  Skene,  I  believe,)  in  addi- 
tion to  the  mover  and  seconder.  Mr. 
Evans,  who  had  introduced  the  motion 
in  an  apologetic  strain,  which  shewed 
that  he  was  more  than  half  ashamed  of 
it,  was  evidently  disposed  to  adopt  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Barry,  and  others,  of 
withdrawing  it ;  hut  iMr.  King  informed 
the  Society,  that  "  if  he  stood  alone," 
the  question  should  he  put.  Had  a  di- 
vision taken  place  upon  the  original 
motion,  he  would  certainly  have  been 
very  nearly  in  the  predicament  he  sup- 
posed :  but  two  proposals  were  now 
made,  both  of  which  were  intended  to 
get  rid  of  the  motion,  but  by  ditferent 
methods  ;  one  was,  that  the  discus- 
sion should  be  adjourned  sine  die  ;  the 
other,  that  instead  of  a  general  admis- 
sion of  political  (lueslions,  any  particu- 
lar question  might  be  proposed,  and  its 
admission  for  discussion, or  its  rejection, 
he  decided  by  ballot.  So  strong,  how- 
ever, was  the  feeling  of  the  Society 
against  opening  a  door  to  any  such  dis- 
cussions, that  even  this  guarded  pro- 
posal, though  made  by  Mr.  Arnott,  one 
of  the  staunchest  opposers  of  the  radical 
measure,  was  negatived  by  .38  to  25. 
Mr.  Kinir,  liuding  himself  in  the  mino- 
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rity,  declared  that  tliere  must  be  "  some 
mistake" — a  remark  whicli  was  received 
with  shouts  of  laughter;  so  characteris- 
tic was  it  felt  to  be  of  the  "  honour- 
able" member,  who  was  determined  to 
shew  that  he  was  in  no  respect  inferior 
to  Goldsmith's  schoolmaster, 

"  For  e'en  tho'  vanquish'd,  he  could  argue  still.'' 

Mr.  Kinfi',  who  was  now  constantly 
upon  his  le^s,  next  informed  those  pre- 
sent that  he  was  less  concerned  at  tlie 
result,  as  he  had  lately  seen  eighteen 
hundred  hands  raised  in  favour  of  me- 
dical reform — alluding  to  the  "  enter- 
tainment" at  the  Crown  and  Anchor; — 
on  which  occasion,  1  presume,  the 
voters  held  up  both  hands,  for  while 
Mr.  King  makes  the  numbers  eighteen 
hundred,  his  master  only  calls  them 
"  nearly  a  thuusand,"  and  I  know  of  no 
such  probable  explanation  of  this  dis- 
crepancy as  the  one  I  have  just  men- 
tioned. 

For  the  present,  then,  we  have  escaped, 
but  the  well-being  of  the  Society  is  still 
in  jeopardy  ;  for,  unless  the  Presidents 
exert  more  authority  than  some  of  them 
have  recently  done,  and  enforce  obe- 
dience to  the  laws,  and  attention  to 
decorum,  from  the  refractory — the  more 
respectable  members,  it  is  to  l)e  feared, 
will  discontinue  their  attendance,  and 
the  debates,  left  in  the  hands  of  the  soi- 
disant  reformers,  become  worse  than 
useless. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Westmonasterxensis. 

March  29,  1S31. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

SiK, 

I  HAVE  read  from  time  to  time  wiih  no 
little  surprise,  and  not  without  incre- 
dulity, the  accounts  you  have  given  of 
disturbances  in  the  Anatomical  Tbeatre 
of  the  London  University.  1  suppose, 
however,  it  is  best  to  be  surprised  at 
nothing.  It  will  only  be  fair  if  I  admit, 
at  once,  that  I  am  in  some  degree  inte- 

•  The  following  letter  is  fiom  the  pen  of  a 
highly- respectable  practitioner  in  Manchester: 
motives  of  delicacy  forbid  the  publication  of  his 
name. — E.  G. 


rested  in  the  reputation  of  the  Professor 
of  Anatomy,  from  having  been  his  pu- 
pil in  Glasgow  fifteen  or  sixteen  years 
ago.  As  I  have  always  considered  hina 
to  be  an  accomplished  anatomist,  I  am 
necessarily  slow  in  my  belief  of  his 
recently-discovered  incompetency. 

It  was  in  1812,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
that  Mr.  Pattison,  on  the  death  of  Allan 
Burns,  whose  demonstrator  he  had  been 
and  intimate  friend,  succeeded  to  the 
vacant  chair  in  College-Street.  I  am 
able  to  speak  with  confidence  respect- 
ing the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held 
during  three  successive  courses  of  lec- 
tures, of  six  months  each,  which  he  de- 
livered in  the  winters  of  1314,  15,  and 
16.  His  class-room  accommodated, 
but  with  some  difficulty,  !28  pupils.  I 
well  remember  that  there  never  was 
one  seat  unoccupied  in  a  single  lecture. 
My  impression  is,  that  he  was  regarded 
by  the  students  generally  as  l)eing  by 
far  the  best  teacher  of  anatomy  in 
Glasgow ;  at  a  period,  too,  when,  be- 
sides the  University  Professor,  Dr. 
Jeffrey,  he  had  the  late  Dr.  George 
Monteith  as  a  competitor.  He  was 
particularly  noted  for  minute  and  accu- 
rate acquaintance  with  anatomy,  and 
especially  for  his  surgical  anatomy. 
His  demonstrations  on  the  neck  and 
face  are  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  had  then  the  privilege  of  wit- 
nessing them. 

Mr.  Pattison's  manner  as  a  lecturer 
was  inferior  to  that  of  his  opponents. 
Monteith  was  a  handsome  man,  with  a 
graceful  delivery  ;  while  the  other, 
Professor  Jeffrey,  is  (or  was)  one  of  the 
best-looking  men  I  have  seen,  and  re- 
markable in  his  physiological  discourses 
— a  branch  to  which  he  devoted  too 
much  of  his  course — for  dignified  and 
most  attractive  eloquence.  Pattison 
spoke  with  a  lisp,  and  his  delivery  was 
peculiar  and  somewhat  monotonous, 
but — I  speak  in  the  past  tense,  for  I 
have  not  seen  him  for  more  than  four- 
teen years — his  language  was  sufficiently 
fluent,  distinct,  and  impressive;  and 
those  who  were  attentive  to  the  mutter 
which  he  so  zealously  uttered,  as  all 
the  students  I  believe  were,  had  no  fault 
to  find  with  ihe  manner. 

iMr.  Pattison  is  still  a  young  man,  in 
tho  full  vigour  of  his  days.  Of  course 
I  cannot  pretend  to  say  that  he  may  not 
be  changed  from  what  he  was  when  he 
so  honourably  filled  the  chair  of  Allan 
Burns.     Years,  it  has  been  said,  teach 
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wisdom.  It  is  strange  if  lie  have  iiicleeii 
gone  backward  in  attainments,  wlieii 
the  young  gentlemen,  his  auditors,  few 
of  whom,  perhaps,  are  half  his  age,  arc 
so  forward  in  knowledge.  This  is  a 
mystery  too  profound  for  me  to  solve. 
Perhaps,  but  I  speak  with  the  greatest 
<li(K(ience,  there  is  one  way  of  account- 
ing for  his  recent  incompetency  as  a 
lecturer.  Sixteen  years  ago  students 
were  less  precocious  and  enlightened 
than  they  are  now.  They  were  modest, 
♦liligent,  and  many  of  them  ardent,  in 
the  pursuit  of  professional  knowledge. 
They  formed  themselves  into  clubs,  it 
is  true,  but  it  was  for  literary  and  scien- 
tific purposes.  They  were  then  too 
simple  to  think  of  forming  '*  Commit- 
tees," in  order  to  control  and  manage 
the  at!"airs  of  their  Teachers.  It  cer- 
tainly, at  that  period,  did  not  occur  to 
them  that  they  knew  as  muc!i  as  their 
instructors.  On  the  contrary,  there  were 
very  many  who  lamented  tlfciriytiorance, 
and  who  trimmed  the  midnight  lamp 
that  they  might  satiate  their  thirst  for 
that  honourable  knowledge,  which,  in 
the  case  of  several,  uith  whom  I  am 
])roud  to  claim  acquaintance,  has  con- 
ducted them  to  eminence  in  their  pro- 
fession, and  no  less  to  deserved  estima- 
tion as  members  of  society.  This  sim- 
plicity of  theirs— this  dawn  of  intellect, 
in  comparison  of  the  noon-day  intel- 
ligence of  our  present  illuminated  or- 
der of  students — is  doubtless  the  reason 
why,  in  IS  15,  those  who  had  sat  at  the 
feet  of  Allan  Burns  could,  when  he  was 
removed,  still  listen  with  deep  interest 
to  the  accurate  anatomical  instructions 
of  his  friend  and  successor. 

Believe  me,  sir,  to  be,  with  humility, 
Yours, 

S. 

Manchester,  March  31,  1831. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Loiidoti   Medical 
Gazette. 

Sir, 
The  perusal  of  a  letter  in  vour  (lazette 
of  the  2d  instant,  signed  Lionel  Beale, 
has  induced  me  to  offer  a  few  remarks 
on  the  same  subject ;  but  before  I  pro- 
ceed 1  would  notice  the  conclusion  of 
his  first  paragraph,  where,  in  speaking  of 


the  late  discreditable  conduct  of  a  i)arty 
in  the  theatre  of  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
he  ex|)resses  his  "  fear  that  the  un- 
biassed judgment  of  the  better  ])art  of 
society  will  see,  in  the  conduct  of  botli 
parlies,  the  dominant  power  of  some  of 
the  bad  feelings  of  our  nature.'' 

I  was  present  during  the  confusion 
on  the  Stli  ultimo,  and  I  must  confess 
that  (  did  not  witness  any  bad  feeling 
on  the  part  of  tiie  Council.  I  conceive 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  prevent  any 
such  distur[)ance  as  was  likely  to  disap- 
point those  respectable  meml)ers  and 
students  who  attended  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  hearing  and  profiting  by  the 
lectures  ;  and  that,  after  the  threat  held 
out  to  them  in  the  Lancet  of  the  5th,  it: 
was  ratlier  their  duty  to  have  been  bet- 
ter provided  with  the  means  of  meeting 
and  abating  the  nuisance  which  they 
knew  they  were  destined  to  encounter; 
although,  indeed,  I  firmly  believe  that, 
if  the  peace-ofhcers  first  called  in  to  re- 
move the  rioters  had  not  been  deterred 
by  fear,  or  by  some  more  unworthy 
motive,  from  doing  their  duty,  the  pro- 
moters of  the  confusion  would  have 
been  easily  quieted  or  removed,  and 
that  the  lectures  would  have  proceeded 
without  further  interruption.  I  see 
with  Mr.  Beale  some  defects  in  the  con- 
stitution of  tiie  College,  and  I  should 
be  glad  to  see  them  corrected :  but  I 
remember  that  I  was  fully  acquainted 
with  the  nature  and  construction  of  the 
Council  before  I  sought  the  diploma; 
that  no  law  enforced  my  seeking  it ; 
that  I  considered  its  ac(|uisition  likely 
to  benefit  myself;  and  that  1  volunta- 
rily entered  into  the  solemn  obligation 
of  an  oath,  to  respect,  to  observe,  and 
to  obey  the  by-laws  of  the  Council ; 
nor  would  I,  after  having  taken  that 
oath,  load  my  conscience  with  the  com- 
mission of  a  perjury  by  breaking  the 
engagement  T  had  voluntarily  made, 
however  much  I  might  wish  to  see  ^ome 
alteration  in  the  terms  of  the  charter. 
1,  however,  would  readily  join  with  any 
number  of  respectable  members  to  ad- 
dress the  Council,  and  recommend  such 
changes  as  might  be  thought  conducive 
to  the  honour  of  the  profession,  and  to 
tiie  advancement  of  the  public  good  ; 
but  I  would  go  no  farther  without  pre- 
viously disfranchising,  and  thus  releasing 
myself  from  the  obligations  of  my  oath. 
If  I  found  the  Council  obstinatelv  re- 
solved to  make  no  such  change  as  the 
supposed  respectable  bodv  of  its  incm- 
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hers  mifflit  suornfest,  I  would  advise  all 
the  dissatisfied  members  to  secede  from 
the  Collcjfe,  and  to  pray  that  tliey  might 
be  disfrancliished  without  payinj^  the 
usual  fee  rc(|uired  for  that  ceremony. 

But,  sir,    I   have  heard  it  whispered, 
that,   loug  before   the  late  events  took 
place,  some  lil)eral-minded  members  of 
the  Council   had    contemplated  such  a 
change  in  tlie  elective  body  as  was  very 
likely    to  give   satisfaction  to  all  those 
members  whose  good  opinion  was  worth 
acquiring-.      The   late   disgraceful  pro- 
ceedings, T   fear,   are   more    likely   to 
retard  than  to  advance  such  a  measure. 
Indeed    1    should  be  very  sorry  to  see 
among  the  governing  body  those  mem- 
bers who  made  themselves  so  notorious 
l)v  their  riotous  and  disgraceful  conduct 
towards  tlie   President  and  Council  on 
the  8th  ;  and  I  trust  that  some  measures 
will   be  adopted   to  rid  the  College  of 
such  characters.      I    agree   witli    JVlr. 
Beale,  that  tlie  elective  privilege  cannot 
be   thrown   open   to   all  the   members ; 
and  I   think — as   1    know  some  of  the 
Council  think — that  all  the  members  of 
the  College  who  are  not  licentiates  of 
any  other  body,  and  who  are  not  prac- 
tising pharmacy   or   keeping  shops  as 
chemists,  ought  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
election   of  members  of    the  Council. 
Some  such  change  as  the  above  would 
open  the  door    sufficiently  wide,    and 
would   destroy  the    principle   of   self- 
election,  without  the  inconveniences  of 
universal    suffrage ;     but    this    change 
would   involve  the  necessity  of  a  new 
charter  and  an  act  of  parliament ;  and 
it  would   also   involve  the  necessity  of 
two  classes  in  the  profession — not  a  new 
class  inferior  to   the  present  memlters, 
but  a  new  class  of  a  higher  order.     The 
education  and  the  examinations  for  the 
diploma,  which,  after  all,  is  only  a  cer- 
tificate of  examination,   and    gives   no 
privileges  whatever,  might  continue  as 
at  present  for  members  of  the  College, 
but  there  ought  to  be  a  higher  examina- 
tion for  Fellows,  or  by  whatever  other 
name  the  class  of  surgeons  might  be 
designated  who  intended  not  to  combine 
the  practice  of  pharuiacy  with  surgery, 
and   in    whom     the    elective    franchise 
would  be  vested. 

1  should  myself,  and  I  imagine  that 
every  member  of  tlie  College  would,  on 
serious  refiection,  be  satisfied  with  some 
such  plan  as  this.  Entertaining  the 
highest  respect  for  the  general  practi- 
tioners as  a  body,  and  for  a  great  num- 


ber of  them  as  my  friends,  I  think  they 
will  see  that  the  College  of  Singeons 
has  only  to  legislate  for  its  own  branch, 
and  not  for  a  mixed  profession.  It  is 
optional  with  them  to  become  members, 
or  to  practise  without  the  diploma; 
and  any  laws  made  to  regulate  the  prac- 
tice of  surgery  cannot  be  offensive  to 
those  wlio  n)ay  choose  the  more  lucrative 
branch  of  pluirmacy  alone,  or  of  phar- 
macy combined  with  surgery. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Chirurgus. 

London,  April  6,  1S31. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Satiirdaj/,  April  9,  1831. 


*'  Licet  omnibus,  licet  etiam  mihi,  dignitatem  Ar- 
lis  MediccB  tueri;  potestas  modo  veniendi  in  pub- 
licum sit,  diceudipericulumnoD  recuse." — Cicero. 
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It  matters  not  what  they  do — were  they 
of  such  noble  natures,  that,  like  Hotspur, 
their  honour 

"  stuck  upon  them  as  the  sun 


In  the  grey  vault  of  heaven  ;" — 

yet  would  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  of  London  have  no 
honour  rendered  to  them  so  long  as  those 
most  forbidding  and  unconstitutional  epi- 
thets, "self-elected,"  and  "  irresponsi- 
ble," could  justly  be  applied  to  them. 
We  know  nota  more  striking  illustration 
of  the  difi'erent  estimation  in  which  mea 
are  held,  according  to  the  medium 
through  which  we  view  them,  than  is 
afforded  in  the  present  instance.  For 
the  most  part,  it  happens  that  bodies 
command,  in  the  aggregate,  a  degree  of 
respect  which  we  deny  them  in  the  par- 
ticular, and  we  may  say  that  this  is  the 
general  and  natural  effect  of  combina- 
tion. It  is  as  old  as  ^Esop,  that  a  bun- 
dle of  rods  is  stronger  than  the  separate 
twigs.  Not  so  the  learned  Council  of 
whom  we  speak:  individually,  they  are 
persons  of  influence— eminent  in  science, 
and  holding  prominent  places  in  society: 
collectively,  their  best  acts  are  received 
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with  coldness,  and  their  motives  looked 
upon  witli  distrust.  AVhat,  then,  is  it  in 
the  atmosphere  of  Lincoln's-Inn-Ficlds 
which  thus  cither  chaiijTes  and  corrupts 
tiie  nature  of  tliose  who  hreatlie  it,  or 
so  perverts  the  moral  optics  of  those 
who  look  upon  them  ?  It  is  nothing 
more  than  this,  that  a  {joverning  body, 
self-elected  and  irresponsil)le,  is  repug- 
nant to  the  spirit  of  the  times  ;  and 
were  their  acts  those  of  perfect  wis- 
dom, and  their  purity  immaculate,  yet 
would  they  fail  to  please :  so  long  as 
their  members  are  brought  together  by 
no  exercise  of  any  general  privilege, 
and  so  long  as  their  proceedings  are 
veiled  from  the  public  eye,  so  long  will 
the  Council  of  the  College  of  (Surgeons 
fail  to  acquire  popularity,  however 
irreproachable  their  conduct  may  be. 

The  charter,  as  it  now  stands,  is  an 
anomaly  in  the  English  constitution, 
and  ought  to  be  amended.  The  more 
we  reflect  upon  this  subject,  the  more 
we  are  convinced  that  the  opinion  we 
have  expressed  is  well  founded.  No 
one  can  justly  accuse  us  of  "radical" 
propensities ;  and  the  very  circum- 
stance of  having  some  character  for 
maintaining  doctrines  of  an  opposite 
nature,  and  steadily  opposing  the  in- 
terested clamor  of  systematic  agitators, 
enables  us  to  speak  our  sentiments 
on  this  occasion  with  a  freer  and 
firmer  voice.  Unlike  some  of  our  con- 
temporaries, lue  look  on  the  questions 
regarding  the  College  of  Surgeons 
through  no  distorting  medium  :  we  have 
no  shuflling,  underhand,  paltry  pur- 
poses to  serve — no  interests  that  can  be 
aifected  to  dazzle  our  vision  or  mislead 
our  judgment.  We  have  denounced, 
and  with  the  sincerity  of  strong  convic- 
tion we  again  denounce,  the  mixture  of 
petty  trickery  and  audacious  violence 
by  which  a  knot  of  individuals,  either 
wholly  unknown,  or  known  only  as  in- 
famous, have  endeavoured  to  step  for- 
ward as  leading  men  in  the  profession* 


and  to  occupy  the  places  which  always 
have  been,  and  always  will  be,  allotted 
to  persons  not  less  their  superiors  in 
scientific  acquirements  than  in  indivi- 
dual  character.  But  though  we  view 
these  gentry  with  the  contempt  they 
merit,  it  would  be  absurd  to  sltut  our 
eyes  against  the  circumstance— the  only 
circumstance  which  has  tended  to  give 
tliem  even  a  momentary  importance — 
we  mean  the  want  of  some  l)ond  of 
union  between  the  Council  and  the 
Commonalty  of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 
The  latter  loudly  cry  against  this  defect; 
and  the  former,  we  should  suppose,  can 
scarcely  feel  it  less  strongly.  Had  there 
existed  any  common  ground  on  which 
they  could  meet,  how  diflFerently  would 
both  parties  have  now  been  situated  ! 
The  Council  and  the  Commonalty, 
equally  alive  to  their  mutual  interests 
and  professional  honour,  would  have 
combined  to  drive  the  rioter  and  his 
associates  from  their  halls ;  and  habitual 
libellers,  and  bankrupt  adventurers, 
would  no  longer  have  disgraced  the  list 
of  English  surgeons.  Elevated  for  a 
moment  by  political  commotion,  like 
the  scum  which  is  raised  by  tlie  strug- 
gles of  fermentation  they  would  have 
been  cast  forth  as  vile  the  moment  the 
excitement  had  ceased,  and  the  very 
spirit  of  the  profession  been  purified 
by  their  removal. 

As  the  College  is  now  constituted, 
this  unity  of  feeling  and  of  action,  how- 
ever desirable,  can  never  be  effected; — 
but  its  constitution  is  not  immutable, 
and  we  yet  hope  to  see  it  changed. 
If  the  Council  were  to  lead  the 
way,  the  Commonalty  would  join  them 
cordially  in  any  liberal  measure ;  and 
we  doubt  not  would  themselves  pre- 
fer that  there  should  be  some  pro- 
vision as  to  the  mode  of  election  which 
might  prevent  the  introduction  of  im- 
proper persons  into  the  governing  body. 
As  in  other  analogous  cases,  the  Coun- 
cil might  name  a  certain  number,  from 
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among  whom  the  Commonalty  might 
make  the  individual  choice;  or  no  one 
might  be  eligible  till  he  had  been  a 
member  for  a  certain  number  of  years  ; 
or  no  one  might  be  allowed  even  to  vote 
till  a  certain  period  after  the  date  of  his 
diploma.  Certainly  no  one  ought  to 
be  eligible  for  a  seat  in  the  Council 
who  practised  any  other  branch  than 
surgery ;  perhaps  no  one  ought  to 
have  a  vote  who  belonged  to  any  other 
medical  corporation*.  These  doubt- 
less, or  better  regulations,  migiit  be 
adopted,  so  as  at  once  to  exclude  impro- 
per candidates,  and  remove  the  odium  of 
self-election  from  a  body  of  men  against 
whom  tiiis  reproach,  so  long  as  it  can 
be  made,  stands  as  a  perpetual  bar  to 
their  useful  exertions ;  because  they  do 
not,  and,  under  the  present  system, 
never  will,  secure  the  co-operation  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  surgical  profession. 
One  thing  there  is,  however,  which 
the  Council,  constituted  as  they  are, 
might  do,  and  which,  we  are  certain, 
would  give  general  satisfaction — it  is  to 
publish  an  annual  statement  of  their  ac- 
counts. Persons  wlio  make  a  trade  of 
calumny  boldly  state  large  sums  to  be 
appropriated  by  the  Council  to  sinister 
purposes,  or,  in  other  words,  directed 
from  their  proper  channels  into  their 
own  pockets ;  and  men  not  naturally  sus- 
picious, when  they  find  statements  of  this 
injurious  nature  constantly  reiterated, 
and  still  left  uncontradicted,  at  last  be- 
gin to  think  that  there  must  be  some 
foundation  for  what  is  so  confidently 
asserted,  and  suffered  to  continue  un- 
refuted.  We,  whose  vocation  has  led 
us  to  estimate  the  truth  of  statements 
by  other  circumstances  than  the  tone  in 
which  they  are  made,  and  who  have  lit- 
tle difficulty  in  reducing  to  their  intrin- 
sic value  the  most  solemn  falsehoods  of 
knaves  who  live  by  slander,  know  that 

*  Since  the  above  was  written  we  have  received 
a  letter,  signed  "  Chirurgus,"  containing  opi- 
nions in  some  res])ects  similar.  See  page  55. 
We  may  also  refer  to  the  letters  of  other  cor- 
respondeutb.— Eo.  Gaz. 


these  charges  against  the  Council  are 
but  cunning  appeals  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  credulous.  ^Ve  have  been  in- 
formed by  those  acquainted  with  the 
facts,  and  whose  veracity  is  above  sus- 
picion, that  such  insinuations  are 
wholly  and  entirely  groundless — that 
the  finances  are  scrupulously  applied  to 
their  appropriate  purposes— that  the 
income  is  less,  while  the  expenses  of 
the  establishment  are  greater,  than  is 
generally  supposed*.  We  are  satisfied 
of  all  this,  but  that  is  not  enough  ;  the 
members  generally  ought  to  be  assured 
of  it.  Money,  all  of  which  is  derived 
from  the  public,  and  some  of  which 
comes  by  Parliamentary  grant,  ought  to 
be  openly  accounted  for ;  and  the 
Council  owe  to  public  opinion  this  ac- 
knowledgment of  responsibility,  no  less 
than  they  owe  it  to  themselves  to  ex- 
hibit to  the  world  proofs  of  their 
faithful  stewardship.  Their  honour 
ought  not  only  to  be  untainted,  but  un- 
suspected. 

Turning  from  the  Council  to  those 
who  have  been  so  active  in  their 
opposition  as  to  propose  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  rival  college,  it  is 
curious  to  observe  the  contrast  they 
present  in  every  thing.  We  have  de- 
scribed the  Council  in  Lincoln's- Inn- 
Fields  as  men  individually  eminent  and 
personally  respected,  whose  acquain- 
tance and  friendship  are  cultivated  by 
all  among  their  contemporaries  in  the 
metropolis  whose  better  fortunes  have 
brought  them  into  the  higher  walks 
of  the  profession :  to  characterize  the 
meeting  at  tlie  "  Crown  and  An- 
chor," it  may  be  sufficiently  descriptive 
to  say  that  the  above  picture  has  a  re- 
verse, and  that  of  the  confreres  there 
assembled,  though  some  be  notorious, 
none  enjoy  any  enviable  distinction. 
They  themselves  are  shunned  by  every 
one   who   values  character,  lest   being 


*  We  believe  that  the  museum    alone    cost* 
10001.  per  annum, 
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seen  in  their  society  slioiihl  blast  his 
reputation  ;  and  their  College,  an- 
nounced with  all  the  inflated  absur- 
dity of  impotent  pretension,  has  al- 
ready become  a  by-word  and  a  scorn, 
while  the  name  of  the  founder  prefixed 
in  ridicule,  has  passed  into  a  sobriiptet, 
indicative  of  its  infamy,  and  prophetic 
of  its  fate.  Yet  does  this  contemptible 
junta  derive  apparent  strength  from  the 
weakness  of  their  opponents, — the  pre- 
sent constitution  of  the  College  being 
evidently  insufficient  for  its  own  inter- 
nal government.  A  writer  in  the  Times, 
assuming  the  signature  of  Machaon, 
states  that  the  Council  have  applied  for 
new  by-laws ;  and  to  us  it  appears  ob- 
viously to  be  imperatively  necessary 
that  some  change  should  in  this  respect 
be  made,  for  that  acorporate  body  should 
be  without  the  power  to  expel  members 
who  disgrace  them,  is  an  anomaly 
and  a  palpable  absurdity.  At  present 
they  are  l)ound,  by  the  terms  of  a 
parliamentary  grant,  to  have  certain 
lectures  delivered,  and  yet  have  not  the 
power  to  exludc  those  who  defy  the  Pre- 
sident, prohibit  the  lectures,  and  convert 
the  theatre  into  a  scene  of  preconcerted 
and  regularly-organized  riot.  Mr. 
Bl'tchaon,  in  calling  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  the  circumstances,  tells  the 
truth  indeed,  but  not  the  whole  truth ; 
for,  while  descanting  on  the  atrocity  of 
employing  peace  officers  to  eject  the 
members,  he  ought  to  have  premised 
that  the  said  members  had  first  broken 
the  peace  in  the  most  outrageous  man- 
ner, and  been  guilty  of  such  violence 
as,  we  presume,  was  never  before  wit- 
nessed in  an  assemblage  professing 
to  call  themselves  gentlemen  and  men 
of  science. 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  tone  of 
the  above,  and  various  other  corre- 
spondents in  this  journal  and  in  some 
of  the  daily  papers,  considerable  mis- 
apprehension prevails  with  regard  to 
the  late  events  at  the  College  of  Sur- 


geons, as  well  as  in  respect  to  the  re- 
lation in  which  the  Council  and  Com- 
monalty stand  to  each  other.  Thus 
"  One  of  the  Multitude*,"  in  a  letter 
otherwise  containing  many  judicious 
observations,  says  that  the  members 
"  have  not  failed  to  perceive  that  the 
Council  consider  the  Commonalty  to 
have  no  right  or  interest  in  the  property 
of  the  College,  and  that  they  are  only 
permitted  to  enter  the  theatre  by  cour- 
tesy.'' Now  we  are  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive by  what  process  of  reasoning  this 
inference  can  be  drawn  from  anv  thing 
which  has  occurred.  If  the  Council 
have  any  such  idea  as  that  of  which 
they  are  here  accused,  they  wholly  mis- 
take the  situation  in  which  they  are  placed  j 
which,  as  we  stated  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, is  simply  that  of  trustees  of  the 
theatre,  for  the  purpose  of  the  lectures. 
The  act  which  apparently  conveyed  this 
unfavourable  impression  to  our  cor- 
respondent (and,  if  to  him,  possibly  to 
others  also)  was  the  forcible  ejectment 
of  jMr,  \Vakley  :  but  this  measure 
proves  only  that  the  Council  look  upon 
themselves  as  justified  in  prevent- 
ing the  theatre  from  being  used  for 
purposes  foreign  to  those  for  which 
it  was  erected,  and  so  much  at  va- 
riance with  the  express  conditions  on 
which  the  parliamentary  endowment 
was  obtained,  that  the  Council  them- 
selves could  not,  even  if  so  dis- 
posed, use  the  room  for  Collegiate 
purposes  at  any  time  when  such 
proceeding  would  interfere  with  the 
delivery  of  the  lectures.  Every  mem- 
ber has  the  riylu  of  admission  into  the 
theatre,  but  for  a  specific  purpose — 
namely,  that  of  hearing  the  lectures  ; 
and  except  for  this  he  has  no  kind 
of  interest  in  it.  This  may  be  a 
disagreeable  truth  to  the  members — 
but  it  is  a  truth,  notwithstanding  ;  and, 
considering  this  fact,  we  cannot  but 
marvel  with  our  correspondent  "  Chi- 

*  Gazette,  March  l'6th,  p.  818. 
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rurgus,"  how  some  persons  can  recon- 
cile their  conduct  on  a  late  occasion 
to  the  solemn  obligations  of  the  oath 
they  voluntarily  took. 

So  far  from  blaming  the  Council  for 
havinjj  done  too  rauch  on  the  occasion 
alluded  to,  we  are  of  opinion  that  their 
error  was  in  stopping  short ;  and  we 
feel  confident  that  if  they  had  at  once 
published  an  official  statement,  openly 
and  candidly  explaining  to  tiie  mem- 
bers the  obligations  of  the  charter — in- 
forming them  of  what  INIr.  Keate  had 
done  wiih  regard  to  the  naval  surgeons, 
and  exposing  the  trickery  of  their  op- 
ponents to  half  the  extent  that  has  been 
«ione  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal,  the 
theatre  might  have  been  opened  without 
the  least  hazard  of  disturbance.  In- 
deed, we  think  that  the  members  at 
large  have  reason  to  complain,  after  all 
the  warnings  which  Wakley  and  his  fol- 
lowers had  given,  that  the  Council  were 
not  better  prepared  for  the  maintenance 
of  order;  and  even  now  the  suspension  of 
the  lectures  is  a  very  serious  evil— de- 
priving the  members  of  one  of  the  few 
privileges  they  possess  —  preventing 
many  students  who  are  about  to  leave 
town  from  reaping  much  important  in- 
struction— and  atfording  a  tacit  acknow- 
ledgment that  the  rioters  had  not 
only  the  will  but  the  power  to  work 
mischief. 

Undoubtedly  the  Council  would  do  a 
graceful  thing  to  propose,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  commonalty,  some  popu- 
lar modification  of  their  charter :  they 
might  then  apply  with  more  confidence 
and  with  more  certainty  of  success,  for 
better  by-laws ;  then  would  a  great 
majority  of  the  members  join  heart  and 
hand  in  assisting  them  to  consummate 
every  measure  for  the  public  good,  in- 
stead, as  now,  of  looking  on  them  with 
coldness,  or  secretly  rejoicing  at  any 
annoyance  they  may  receive,  though 
coming  from  men  whose  principles  they 
condemn  and  whose  characters  they 
despise. 


NAVAL  SURGEONS. 

In  our  number  for  March  26,  we  stated 
that  it  was  incumbent  on  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain to  give  some  explanation  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  commu- 
nicated to  Wakley's  messengers  the  re- 
sult of  the  application  in  favour  of  the 
naval  surgeons,  which  had  been  perso- 
nally made  to  his  Majesty  by  Mr.  Keate. 
We  understand  that  such  explanation 
has  taken  place,  and  that  his  Grace  has 
stated  that  he  was  misled  by  the  belief 
that  the  parties  who  waited  upon  him 
had  really  been  officially  deputed  to 
receive  the  gracious  answer  of  his  Royal 
master  on  the  subject. 


PARISIAN  NEWS.— FACULIE  DE 
MEDICINE. 

The  second  Concours — that  for  tiie 
chair  of  Pathologie  externe — has  termi- 
nated ;  and  M.  Jules  Clo(piet  has  been 
proclaimed  the  new  professor.  It  is  re- 
markable that  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the 
former  instance,  that  individual  has 
been  returned,  who  was  designated,  not 
merely  by  the  voice  of  public  opinion, 
but  by  the  well-understood  inclinations 
of  the  judges — a  circumstance  which  has 
given  birth  to  some  surmises  and  grumb- 
ling. The  other  chairs  which  are  yet 
to  be  disposed  of  are  those  of  physio- 
logy —  medical  natural  history  —  and 
pharmacology;  and  it  is  supposed,  pro- 
ceeding upon  the  same  grounds  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  successful  candidates  will 
be  MM.  Berard  aiii6,  Richard,  and 
Brogniart.  It  will  be  ^^curious  to  ob- 
serve whether  these  announcements  by 
anticipation  will  be  verified.  The  Con- 
cours for  VHistoire  nuturelle  medicale 
was  to  have  begun  on  the  first  of  April ; 
but  owing,  it  is  said,  to  some  demur  on 
the  part  of  the  Facultd  des  Sciences,  in 
appointing  their  quota  of  ihe  jury,  it 
may  have  been  postjjoned :  some  coup 
(Fetal,  for  the  arrangement  of  the  afl'air 
is  talked  of;  l^ut  whatever  course  of 
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proceeding-  is  adopted,  we  shall  most 
probably  be  able  to  comiminioatc  tlie 
issue  ia  our  next. 


LONDON  UNIVERSITY. 

Dr.  Cuuolli/'s  Address  to  his  Pupils. 
On  takiniT  leave  of  Itis  class  for  tlie 
short  Easter  vacation,  Dr.  ConoUy,  tlie 
professor  of  medicine,  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making-  some  allusion  to  the 
scenes  which  have  recently  taken  place  in 
the  I'niversitv,  and  of  expressinij  ahope 
that  the  few  days  of  intervening  holiday- 
time  would  be  spent  in  some  attempts 
to  produce  conciliation,  and  to  restore 
tranquillity.  He  could  not,  he  said, 
atfect  to  be  ignorant  of  that  which  was 
a  common  topic  of  conversation,  at  least 
among-  the  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession ;  that  recent  circumstances, 
strongly  indicative  of  disregard  for  all 
academical  discipline,  had  alone  seemed 
to  authorise  his  breaking  the  silence  he 
had  so  long  maintained  concerning  events 
which  he  had  witnessed  with  inexpressi- 
ble regret.  He  had  seen,  during  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  past  session,  with  ex- 
treme sorrow  and  mortitication,  that  the 
attention  of  those  of  the  students  who 
were  most  disposed  to  be  industrious 
had  been  more  or  less  distracted  by  pro- 
ceedings quite  unconnected  with  those 
pursuits  which  ought  alone  to  be  follow- 
ed within  tliose  walls.  The  trancjuii  and 
useful,  and  ennobling  occupations  of 
science,  had  been  interrupted  and  for- 
gotten in  disturbances  fatal  to  habits  of 
study,  and  into  the  particulars  of  which 
he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter. 
When  those  to  whom  he  now  addressed 
himself  returned  to  their  homes  and  to 
their  friends,  he  begged  them  at  least 
to  do  him  the  justice  to  represent  that 
he  had  never,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, by  counsel  or  by  insinuation, 
given  any  encouragement  to  these 
lamentable  interruptions.  He  trusted 
this  would  be  remembered,  not  only  at 
present,  but  in  future  years,  when  the 
agitations  of  the  session  would  be  looked 
back  upon  more  calmly  and  reasonably. 
He  was  willing  to  make  large  allowances 
for  young  and  ardeut-minded  men,  who, 
he  knew,  were  led  to  engage  warmly  in 
any  cause  which  excited  tiieir  feelings  ; 
but  whatever  the  object  of  the  students 
might  be  who  were  most  active,  one 
thing  was  quite  evident — they  were 
bringing  ruin  on  the  medical  school.     It 


was  his  duty  to  tell  tliem  this  :  he  con- 
sidered himself  bound  l)y  solemn  en- 
gagements to  their  parents  and  their 
friends:  it  was  not  suflicient  for  him  to 
see  a  long  list  of  names,  and  to  sign 
tickets  and  certiticates — it  was  his  duty 
to  endeavour  to  cause  the  time  of  his 
pupils  not  to  be  wasted,  and  the  hopes 
and  intentions  of  their  Iriends  not  to  be 
disappointed  ;  and  he  could  not  beiiold 
the  time  of  tiie  students  thrown  away, 
ami  their  minds  disturbed,  without  re- 
monstrance. Without  uisliiiig  to  dic- 
tate to  them  with  the  authority  of  a  pro- 
fessor, he  took  the  liberty  of  speaking  to 
them  as  a  friend,  a  little  older  than  them- 
selves ;  and  he  could  assure  them,  that 
he  had  before  had  opportunities  of  see- 
ing how  great  a  misfortune  it  was  for 
medical  students  to  acquire  habits  of 
irregularity,  turiiulence,  and  discontent ; 
habits  which  would  find  but  too  much 
exercise  in  every  situation  throughout 
life.  On  the  particular  subjects  of  agi- 
tation in  the  University,  he  would  offer 
no  opinion:  he  had  his  own  opinions, 
and  his  own  feelings  on  the  subject ; 
but  he  did  not  wish  to  be  looked  upon 
as  the  advocate  of  a  party,  but  as  the 
supporter  of  the  discipline  and  honour 
of  the  University  as  a  place  of  educa- 
tion. He  must  repeat,  that  whatever 
might  be  the  notions  and  objects  of  those 
who  meant  the  best,  and  still  lent  them- 
selves to  disorder  and  riot,  they  were 
bringing  certain  ruin  and  disgrace  on 
the  institution.  Tiiey  must  see  this 
plainly,  without  his  pointing  it  out  to 
them.  They  could  not  suppose  that  any 
prudent  father  would,  without  much 
hesitation,  send  his  son  to  a  school 
where  liis  time  might  by  possibility  be 
spent  in  transactions  quite  remote  from 
those  labours  by  which  alone  a  know- 
ledge of  his  profession  could  be  obtain- 
ed. He  himself  would  candidly  say, 
that  if  he  had  a  son  old  enough  to  study 
medicine,  he  would  not  send  him  to  a 
school  full  of  dissensions. 

Dr.  Conolly  added,  that  if  the  gentle- 
men studying  at  the  University  wished, 
and  he  knew  that  many  of  them  sin- 
cerely wished,  to  restore  peace  to  the 
institution,  and  to  maintain  the  charac- 
ter gained  in  its  first  session  for  the  re- 
spectability of  its  medical  students,  he 
would  most  willingly  act  with  them, 
consult  with  tiiem,  and  in  every  way  aid 
and  assist  them.  If  any  of  them  had 
any  other  objects  in  view,  they  must 
pursue  their  own  course:  he  could  not 
be  their  counsellor;  but  he  had  at  least 
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warned  tliein  of  the  conse<]uences  to  the 
University.  He  had  l)iitone  motive  for 
addrcssino^  them — one  by  which  he  had 
always  been  influenced  since  he  became 
a  professor — their  welfare,  and  that  of 
the  University.  For  himself,  it  was  well 
known  that  he  had  resifjned  his  chair, 
and  meant  to  devole  himself  to  the  prac- 
tical duties  of  his  profession,  but  he 
should  never,  on  that  account,  cease  to 
feel  an  interest  in  an  institution  from 
which  he  expected  that  many  and  great 
benefits  would  flow  to  the  country  at 
lar>re.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  even 
those  who  differed  from  him  would  re- 
ceive his  oi»servations  as  they  were 
meant ;  and  that  those  who  aj,n-eed  with 
him,  would  strenuously  exert  them- 
selves, durin((  the  few  ensuinjr  weeks, 
for  the  restoration  of  that  order  and 
tranquillity  which  was  alone  worthy  of 
the  University,  and  without  the  re- 
establishment  of  whicl),  the  medical 
session,  now  nearly  ended,  could  not  but 
close  with  gvnnt  disadvantage,  and  even 
with  great  dishonour. 

[The  above  address  was  received  by 
the  pupils  with  the  warmest  marks  of 
approbation.] 


REPORTS  OF  CASES  OCCURRING 
AT  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 

LONDON  HOSPITAL. 

Ilamaiemesis — Chronic  Gastritis — Ulceration 
quickbi  Jhtal  twelve  months  after  the  bleeding. 
May  lltb,  2  a.m.  1829.  — O.  Abington, 
jet.  42,  a  feeble,  slender  man,  with  large 
family  and  but  small  means  of  supporting  it, 
subject  to  much  bodily  fatigue  and  mental 
anxiety  lately,  was,  though  not  strong,  as 
well  as  usual,  last  night,  and  supped  upon 
beef  and  poiter  :  between  9  and  10  he  went 
to  bed  and  obtained  some  sleep,  but  was 
awakened  about  one  this  morning  by  nausea, 
succeeded  by  vomiting  ;  he  rejected  by 
this  means  a  considerable  quantity  of  florid 
clotted  blood  ;  the  exact  amount  it  is  difficult 
to  determine,  as  it  was  received  in  cloths, 
but  the  probability  is,  that  there  was  nearly 
a  pint.  He  is  now  very  faint ;  the  face  ex- 
ceedingly pale  and  exsanguine  ;  skin  cold, 
and  covered  with  a  clammy  sweat;  pulse 
very  small,  84  ;  tongue  clean,  and  moist ; 
no  cough  or  pain  ;  respiratory  murmur  audi- 
ble throughout  the  chest ;  some  distention 
at  the  scrol)iculus  cordis. 

Fomentations   to  hands    and  feet ;    cold 
drinks. 

1  P.M. — The  fomentations  restored  warmth 
to  the  skin,  and  he  felt  considerably  better 
till  just  now,  when  he  had  occasion  to  go  to 


stool  (the  bowels  having  been  previously  con- 
stipated.) This  again  produced  syncope,  and 
he  is  now  faint.  Pulse  72,  exceedingly  small ; 
no  more  bleeding  ;  tongue  exsanguine  ;  skin 
clammy. 

Magn.  Sulph.  3j.     Inf.  Ross,  5J.     Acid. 

Sulph.  Dilut.  gtt.  X.  sextis  horis. 
12th. — No   hemorrhage  ;    faintness  gone 
off;  no  pain  ;  one  motion. 
Perstet. 
13th. — Fainted  again  upon  attempting  to 
get  up  ;   no    bleeding,  but  clotted  offensive 
blood  passed  by  stool. 

15th. — Much  the  same;  faint  at  times; 
motions  very  offensive,  like  walnut-pickle  ; 
pulse  72,  small,  soft ;  tongue  clean  and 
moist  ;  some  griping. 

Cal.   gr.  j.   noct.     01.  Ricini,  5SS.  p.  m. 

rep.  mist. 
17th. — No   bleeding  nor  syncope  ;    very 
feeble  ;  motions  brownish  yellow,  no  blood  ; 
pulse  90  ;  some  perspiration  ;  tongue  clean, 
moist,  exsanguine. 

Repetatnr  mistura. 
19th.  —  No   bleeding;     motions   yellow; 
gains  strength. 

23d. — Feels  quite  well,  and  returns  to  Ida 
employment. 

Sept.  24th. — Has  always  had  weak  diges- 
tion since  last  report,  but  has  never  applied 
for  advice  until  to-day;  has  also  had  occa- 
sional pains  in  the  loins,  and  has  lost  flesh  ; 
eat  suet-pudding  yesterday  for  dinner,  and 
drank  two  glasses  of  white  wine  ;  was  seized 
about  4  p.m.  with  violent  pain  in  the  epigas- 
trium, increased  on  moving  ;  relieved  by 
warmth  ;  no  sickness  ;  bowels  constipated, 
though  he  has  taken  rhubarb  :  skin  cold  and 
clammy  ;  pulse  small  and  weak  ;  tongue 
clean. 

Magn.  Carb.  P.Rhei  aa.  gr.  v.  Aq.Piment. 
5j.  Tr.  Rhei  3j.   fie-  Aloes  3iij.  sextia 
horis. — 01.  Iliciui  56s.  Tr.  Oiiii  gtt.  x. 
statim. 
2.">th. —  But  little  sleep  ;  and  but  little  cramp 
while   lying  on  his  back  ;  free  from  lumbar 
pain  ;  four  motions,  the  first  hard,  the  others 
loose,  and  of  brown  colour  ;  abdomen  tense, 
and  somewhat  tender  on  pressure ;  no  vo- 
miting ;  some  thirst ;  tongue  coated ;  pulse 
small,  quick,  and  rather  sharp. 

Pulv.  Dov.  gr.  v.  n.  et  m. — Foment,  repe- 

talur. — Rlistura  primo  mane. 
27th. — S]>asms  at  times,  flatulence,  and 
tension  of  abdomen  ;  nights  restless  ;  appe- 
tite bad  ;  pulse  quick  and  irritable  ;  several 
liquid  motions,  with  some  flatus ;  counte- 
nance pale;  fixed  pain  in  left  hypochondrium, 
not  increased  on  pressure. 

01.  Ricini  jss.  p.  m.  repetantur  Pulv. 

28tb. — Rests  better  ;  spasms  at  times  ; 
pain  continues  in  left  side  ;  abdomen  much 
distended  with  flatus,  which  was  relieved 
by  the  following  draught; — 
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Tr.  Opii  gtt.  V.  Spt.  /Ether.  Nitrici  git.  x\. 
INIist.  C'amph.  ^iss. 

Reiietautur  huust.  ter  die. 
29ih. — Spasms  ijreatly  gone  ofl" ;  pain 
continues  fixed  in  left  hypocondrium,  and  is 
slightly  increased  uiion  pressure  ;  abdomen 
less  tense  ;  tongue  coated  ;  pulse  small,  but 
slower. 

Repctanlur  01.  et  Mist.  Vesic.   latcri  si- 

nistro. 
Oct.   '2d. — Pain  nnd  spasms  entirely  re- 
moved ;  abdomen  still  tense  at  times,  wliich 
tension,  however,  the  mixture,  by  expelling 
wind,  removes ;    looks    better  ;    rests  well  ; 
appetite  inijiroving  ;    pulse  small,  regular ; 
tongue  less  coated  and  moist. 
Perstet. 
6th. — \o  return  of  spasms  ;  great  pros- 
tration   of  strength ;    no    appetite ;    bowels 
costive. 
Mag.  Sulph.  3iss.Inf.  Gent.  Co.  ^iss.  bis  die. 

27th. — Has  gained  strength  :  a])petite  has 
returned  ;  he  does  not  complain  of  any  thing, 
and  resumes  his  employment  this  day. 

iMay  'i9th,  1830.— ^ituch  better  than  usual 
until  within  the  last  few  days,  (I  saw  him 
walking  in  the  street  very  quickly,  and  look- 
ing tolerably  well,  though  pale,  but  a  few 
days  ago,)  since  which  he  has  occasionally 
experienced  pains  in  his  limbs,  and  on  the 
27th  (till  which  day  he  continued  at  his 
■work)  spasms  and  pains  in  tlie  belly,  which 
yesterday  increased  ;  so  that  he  took  salts, 
and  was  several  times  moved  without 
relief.  Yesterday  the  abdomen  swelled 
from  the  navel  to  the  pubes,  became  very 
tense  and  tender  on  pressure;  there  was 
nausea  and  occasional  hiccough,  but  no 
vomiting  ;  face  exceedingly  shrunk,  pinched, 
and  pale  ;  body  greatly  emaciated,  and  skin 
covered  with  cold  sweat ;  pain  at  side,  and 
hurried  breathing  ;  great  anxiety  and  faint- 
ness  ;  pulse  small,  and  scarcely  perceptible  ; 
tongue  deeply  coated,  and  dry;  constant 
thirst  ;  urine  passed  freely  yesterday,  spa- 
ringly to-day  ;  twenty  leeches  were  applied 
to  the  abdomen  with  some,  but  very  slight 
relief;  two  grains  of  opium,  with  six  of  calo- 
mel, were  taken  with  castor  oil,  without  pro- 
curing a  motion  ;  injections,  with  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  were  thrown  into  the  rectum,  but 
were  immediately  returned,  uutinged  with 
fa?cal  matter  ;  and  quite  exhausted,  he  died 
at  7  P.M.  this  day. 

DisseclioH.  —  TItorai  :  Integuments  green; 
about  Jv.  ounces  of  serum  in  right  side  tho- 
rax ;  right  lung  oedematous,  and  air-cells 
dilated  ;  the  pleura  covering  its  inferior  lobe 
liad  a  thin  layer  of  coagulable  lymph,  recent 
and  easily  separable  upon  its  surface  ;  left 
lung  fragile,  and  universally  adherent  to  the 
pleura  costalis  by  old,  short,  membranous 
adhesions.     Heart  healthy  ;   small. 

Abdomen. — Greatly  distended  with  gas  ; 
peritoneum  covering  the  parietes  of  the  ab- 


domen thickened,  and  more  tlian  usually 
vascular;  about  two  pints  of  seropurulent 
fluid  in  the  abdomen.  Stomach  nearly 
empty  ;  its  upper  surface  externally  healthy, 
its  under  surfnce  much  thickened  ;  ujioii 
o])fning  it,  the  mucous  membrane  was  found 
extensively  diseased  ;  on  the  posterior  sur- 
fiice  it  seemed  entirely  destroyed,  and  its 
jdace  supplied  by  coagulable  lymj)!],  which 
was  de[)osited  unevenly  in  different  parts, 
giving  it  a  granular  appearance;  in  some 
places,  ulceration  had  taken  j)lace,  in  two 
entirely  tiirough  all  the  coats,  in  four  nearly 
through  them  all,  and  in  one,  which  was 
oval  and  larger  than  the  rest,  superficially  ; 
towards  the  a-sophagus  the  interior  of  the 
stomach  was  of  a  blackish  colour  ;  towards 
the  centre  it  was  more  than  usually  vascular, 
and  elsewhere  it  had  an  ochre  colour  ;  the 
ulcers  were  smooth  towards  the  edges,  and 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  were  prevented 
from  escaping  by  the  firm  adhesion  of  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  lesser  omentum  ; 
pylorus  healthy ;  peritoneum  covering  the 
jejunum  and  ileum  very  vascular,  in  some 
parts,  and  here  and  there,  covered  v.'ith  a  thin 
and  easily  separable  layer  of  lymph;  no  ad- 
hesion. The  calibre  of  the  jejunum,  ileum, 
and  descending  colon,  very  much  distended 
with  air ;  ascending  and  transverse  colon 
very  much  contracted,  though  in  structure 
healthy.     Other  abdominal  viscera  healthy. 


WORCESTER  DISPENSARY. 

Inflammation  and  Ulceration  of  the  Penis. 
To  the  Editor  nf  the  London  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
The  inclosed  case  of  inflammation  and  ul- 
ceration of  the  penis  may  not  be  unworthy 
the  columns  of   your  highly  valuable  pub- 
lication.—I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Joii>f  Greening,  M.R.C.S. 
Surgeon  to  the  Worcester 
Dispensary,  &c.  &c. 
Bridge  Street,  March  25th,  1331. 

J.  W.  set.  35,  of  a  plethoric  habit,  came  to 
consult  me  September  14th,  1829,  for  a  su- 
perficial ulcer  situate  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
glans  penis,  beneath  the  ]irepuce  :  a  day  or 
two  ago  he  had  had  connexion  with  a 
woman  of  the  town.  At  this  time  the  ulcer 
did  not  assume  the  appearance  of  pox. 

Sumat.  Haust.  Carth.  ^ij.  statira,  and  to 
use  the  follow  ing  wash  to  the  parts — 
Hyd.  Submur.  3j.  Aq.  Calcis,  Jiv.  jr|x. 

l.>th. — Ilabeat  Olei  Ricini,  3J,  h.  s. 

16th. — Bowels  open. 

17th. — He  sent  for  me;  his  penis  had 
swollen  to  a  con.siderable  size  ;  inflammation 
great  and  painful,  the  ulcer  assuming  a 
sloughy  appearance. 

Gout.  Olei  Ricini,  3J.  h.  s.  Sumat  primo 
mane     Hyd.   Submur.    gr.    iv.  ;    live 
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low  ;  foment  the  parts  frequently  with 
warm  water,  and  apply  a   cataplasm  to 
the  ulcer. 
18th.— Kept.  Haustus  Carth.  Jij. 
19th. — Applic.  Hirudines,  viij.  parti  affect. 
Cont.  Catapl.  ut  antea. 

20th Better  ;  bowels  open  ;  pain  less. 

21st. — Inflammation  very  much  diminish- 
ed. 5  o'clock  r..M.  he  sent  for  me  ;  the  arteria 
dorsalis  penis  had  given  way,  and  had  been 
bleeding  for  some  time,  which  caused  him  to 
faint ;  the  quantity  which  he  had  lost  filled 
the  half  of  a  chamber-pot,  he  having  encou- 
raged the  bleeding  by  fomentations,  consi- 
dering, as  he  thought,  the  more  it  bled  the 
greater  relief  he  should  find  :  I  stopped  it 
by  plugging  the  ulcerated  parts  with  a  piece 
of  lint  and  sponge,  at  the  same  time  bandag- 
ing the  penis,  and  tying  up  towards  the 
pubes,  securing  it  there  by  a  roller  fast  round 
his  body. 

Habeat  Pil.  Opii,  gr.  ij.  bora  somni.     To 

lessen  the  quantity  of  bed-clothes,    and 

to  be  kept  quiet. 

22d. — He   has  had  several  rigors   during 

the  night ;  the  parts  are    much  cooler  than 

yesterday  ;    the  pain   less ;    and    upon    the 

whole,  he  is  better.     I  removed  the  bandage 

from   around  his  body  for  him  to  empty  his 

bladder,  which  he  did  freely,  securing  it  as 

before. 

23d. — Pressure  over  the  pubes  gives  pain. 
Applic.  Hirudines,  x.     Cont.  Mist.  Carth. 

Applic.  Cataplasm. 
24th. — Pain  still  continues. 

Rept.  Hirudines,  ut  heri. 
25th. — Removed    the    lint   and    sponge  ; 
hajmorrhage   has  ceased  ;  pain   less ;  pulse 
85;  some  degree  of  fear;    thirsty. 

Capt.  01.  Ricini,  3J.  statim  ;  and   in  the 
day  to  take   the  following  mixture.     R 
Liquor  Ammou.  Acet.  jij.  Spt.  ^Etheris 
Nit.    3iij.    Pulv.    Tragac.     comp.    5j. 
Aqua;  purse.    Jiv.   ft.  mist,  sumat  par- 
tem tertiam  quarta  quaque  bora. 
26th. — Continue  medic,  ut  hrei. 
27th.— Pulse  78  ;  better. 
28th. — Still   improving  ;  the  inflammation 
is  greatly  reduced  ;  he  complains  of  heail- 
ache  for  want  of  sleep. 

Rept.  Mist.  Pep.  jvj.  and  take  the  follow- 
ing pills,  one  every  night.     Pil  Hydrarg. 
3j.  Pulv.  Opii,  gr.  iiij.     Conf.  Rosa,  q.  s. 
ft.  misce  et  div.  in  pilulas  iiij. 
29th. — Much  the  same. 
30th. — Several  pieces   of  slough   thrown 
off.     Go  on  with  the  opening  mixture,  and 
take  the  following  drops  in  the  day. 

Acid  Nitric,  5ii.  Tinct.  Cinchona  c.  3iv. 

Aquae,  ^iss. — Cont.  Cataplas.  et  Fotus  ; 

%vliich  plan  of  treatment  he  followed  till  the 

14th  of  October,  when,  from  liaving  taken  a 

violent    cold,    the    inflammation    returned. 


Ordered  the  following  lotion  to  be  used  to 
the  parts  frequently. 

Ammon  Muriat,  3ij.  Spt.  Vini  rect.  3ij. 
Aquae  pura',  ^vj.  ft.  lotio.  OmitGuttje. 

October  17th. — He  has  had  rigors;  in- 
flammation extending  all  along  the  substance 
of  the  penis  ;  matter  discharging  through  the 
ulcerated  parts. 

Applic.  Cataplasma.  Rept.  Haust.  Carth. 
^ij.     Low  diet. 

20th. — Better  ;  the  quantity  of  matter  dis- 
charged in  each  poultice  is  about  a  table- 
spoonful  ;  tongue  clean  ;  no  difficulty  in 
making  water.  Ordered  to  take  rice  or 
bread  puddings,  and  to  continue  the  fomen- 
tations and  poultices. 

30th. — Going  on  well. 

November  3d. — Much  the  same.  I  passed 
a  probe  along  the  ulcerated  parts  up  to  a  fis- 
tulous opening,  which  led  to  the  pubes. 

6th. — The  orifice  has  partly  closed  ;  mat- 
ter has  collected  near  the  pubes.  I  made 
an  opening,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
length,  which  relieved  him. 

Omit  Lotio.  Rept.  Pilulas.  Cont.  Cata- 
plasma. 

21st. — Continued  well  till  this  day, when  he 
had  a  return  of  hemorrhage  ;  the  quantity  of 
blood  lost  was  much  less  than  before  it  was 
stopped  by  compresses. 

30th — .\  large  piece  of  slough  thrown  off; 
bowels  open  ;  mouth  a  little  sore.  The  ob- 
ject I  had  in  giving  the  mercury  at  this  stage 
of  the  disease  was,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  effu- 
sion of  lymph,  and  to  prevent  alterations  of 
structure. 

T)ecember  Ith. — Better  ;  free  from  pain  ; 
the  incision  has  healed. 

12th. —  He  has  taken  a  slight  cold  ;  and  a 
lit'le  discharge.  Ordered  to  use  the  warm 
water  night  and  morning,  to  use  the  follow- 
ing wash,  and  to  wrap  the  parts  in  flannel. 

R  Zinci  Sulphat.  Plumb.  Superacet.  a.  a. 
gr.  X.  Aquff,  jiv.  ft.  Lotio.  Sumat  Olei 
Ricini.  3vj,  statim. 

22d. — Discharged  cured. 

September  14tli,  1830. — Continues  well. 
He  informs  me  that  he  has  had  no  erection 
since  he  put  himself  under  my  care. 

Remarks.— The  ulcerated  parts  are  now 
quite  healed.  The  penis  puts  on  a  curious 
form;  at  the  upper  part,  near  the  pubes,  there 
is  a  deep  excavation  left  by  the  incision  ; 
beneath  the  prepuce  there  is  another,  into 
which  I  can  pass  the  end  of  my  thumb  so  as 
to  completely  bury  it  underneath  the  parts. 
At  the  lower  part  there  is  a  preternatural 
orifice  of  the  urethra  ;  the  urethra  does  not 
ojien  at  the  projecting  extremity  of  the  glans 
penis,  but  underneath  it,  where  the  fra'num 
should  be  situated.  The  frajuum  is  wanting. 

W.  WiLSdN,  Printer,  h7,  Skinncr-Strect,  LonJ.jii. 
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As  delivered  by  him  in  his  Surgical  Lectures. 

IL — Renal  Calculi. 

The  minute  concretions  which  I  de- 
scribed in  the  former  lecture  seem  to 
be  deposited  by  the  urine  in  the  bladder: 
I  now  call  your  attention  to  those  con- 
cretions which  are  formed  in  the  kidney, 
and  which  are  denominated  renal  cal- 
culi. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  renal  cal- 
culi, differing  from  each  other  in  their 
chemical  composition.  Some  of  these 
are  of  frequent,  and  others  are  of  rare 
occurrence. 

1.  The  most  common  variety  is  that 
which  is  composed  of  pure  lithic  acid. 
Tliese  are  generally  of  a  round  or  oval 
form,  of  a  light  brown  colour,  and  tole- 
rably smooth  on  the  surface. 

2.  The  next  in  order  of  frequency  are 
those  comj)osed  of  oxalate  of  lime. 
These  are  of  a  dark  colour,  and  usually 
of  an  irregular  figure,  with  a  number 
of  small  prominences  on  the  surface  ; 
having  something  of  the  appearance  of 
a  mulberry,  and  hence  denominated 
mulberry  calculi. 

3.  The  triple  phosphate  of  ammonia 
and  magnesia  is  sometimes  deposited  in 
the  kidney,  but,  as  far  as  1  know,  a  renal 
calculus  is  never  composed  entirely  of 
this  salt.  Where  a  calculus  has  re- 
mained lodged  in  the  kidney  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  the  triple  phosphate  is 
found  to  constitute  its  external  layer, 

\7(i. — vin. 


but  the  nucleus  is  either  lithic  acid  or 
oxalate  of  lime. 

4.  Calculi  of  phosphate  of  lime  are 
occasionally  formed  in  a  diseased  kid- 
ney, probably  not  from  the  urine,  but 
from  the  other  secretions  of  the  affected 
organ.  1  have  in  my  collection  of  pre- 
parations of  morbid  anatomy,  two  kid- 
neys completely  filled  with  calculi  of 
this  description.  A  gentleman  voided 
by  the  urethra  a  small  renal  calculus, 
composed  of  the  oxalate  of  lime.  From 
this  time  he  had  symptoms  indicating 
disease  in  one  kidney.  A  year  or  two 
after  the  first  calculus  bad  come  away, 
he  voided  another  calculus.  But  this 
was  quite  different  from  the  former 
one,  being  composed  of  the  phosphate 
of  lime.  The  patient  ultimately  died 
of  extensive  disease  in  the  kidney. 

The  renal  calculi,  which  are  composed 
of  lithic  acid,  occur  for  the  most  part  in 
those  individuals  who  have  led  luxuri- 
ous and  indolent  lives ;  beginning  'to 
form,  in  n)Ost  instances,  at  about  forty 
years  of  age.  Many  persons,  who  are 
subject  to  the  formation  of  these  calculi, 
are  also  liable  to  gout.  A  patient  may 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  voiding  lithic 
acid  calculi ;  he  becomes  affected  with 
tlie  gout,  and  the  formaticui  of  calculi 
ceases.  But,  at  other  times,  the  two  dis- 
eases go  on  together.  Some  persons  void 
a  great  number  of  these  calculi  in  suc- 
cession, lam  almost  afraid  to  say  how 
many  I  have  known  to  be  voided  by  the 
same  individual;  but  I  should  think 
some  hundreds.  We  find  them  of  va- 
rious sizes,  from  that  of  a  pin's  head  to 
that  of  a  horse-bean. 

Calculi  of  oxalate  of  lime  are  mucli 
more  rare  than  those  of  the  lithic  acid. 
Fewer    individuals    are    liable    to    the 
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former  than  to  the  latter ;  besides 
wliich,  where  the  disposition  to  form 
them  exists,  the  oxalate  of  lime  calculi 
are  not  formed  in  the  same  numbers  as 
the  lithic  acid  calculi.  A  patient  may 
void  one  of  these  calculi,  and  never 
void  another ;  or  he  may  void  a  second 
after  the  lapse  of  many  years.  In  one 
instance,  however,  in  examining  a  body 
after  death,  I  discovered  as  many  as 
five  or  six  in  one  kidney.  They  had  in- 
duced extensive  suppuration  of  this 
organ,  and  complete  disorganization  of 
its  glandular  structure,  and  this  disease  in 
the  kidney  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
death. 

Mr.  Earle  has  published  a  paper,  in 
the  IMedico-Chirurgical  Transactions, 
in  which  he  endeavours  to  show,  that 
the  formation  of  renal  calculi  may  fre- 
quently be  traced  to  a  local  injury  af- 
fecting the  loins  and  kidney.  I  would 
advise  you  to  read  the  paper  itself, 
which  contains  much  interesting  infor- 
mation. The  only  observations  which 
1  have  to  offer  on  it  at  present  are  those 
which  follow : — 

First. — Where  a  disposition  to  form 
calculi  exists,  a  mechanical  injury  may 
(I  doubt  not)  determine  the  disease  to 
one  kidney  rather  than  to  the  other; 
but  this  disposition  is  so  manifestly 
connected  with  a  peculiar  state  of  the 
system,  and  peculiar  habits  of  life, 
(especially  in  cases  of  lithic  acid  cal- 
culi,) that  we  seem  to  be  scarcely  justi- 
fied in  regarding  it  as  arising  altogether 
from  the  agency  of  a  local  cause. 

Secondly. — It  is  not  improbable  that, 
in  some  cases  in  which  a  mechanical  in- 
jury has  preceded  the  formation  of  cal- 
culi in  the  kidney,  the  first  effect  of  it 
Las  been  to  occasion  disorganization  of 
the  glandular  structure  and  abscess, 
and  that  the  calculi  generated  under 
these  circumstances  have  been  composed 
of  the  phosphate  of  lime,  derived,  not 
from  the  natural  secretion  of  the  urine, 
l)ut  from  the  morbid  secretions  of  the 
diseased  part;  and  corresponding  to  the 
concretions  of  the  same  kind  which  are 
not  unfrequently  met  with  in  other  dis- 
eased textures. 

When  a  small  calculus  is  formed  in 
the  kidney,  it  usually  occasions  some 
degree  of  pain  in  the  corresponding 
loin,  and  the  urine  is  observed  to  be 
tinged  with  blood,  especially  after  any 
jolting  exercise.  These  symptoms, 
however,  are  by  no  means  constant, 
and  it  often  happens  that  the  patient 


has  no  suspicion  of  his  labouring  under 
the  disease  until  the  calculus  begins  to 
descend  from  the  kidney  into  the  blad- 
der. Even  in  its  passage  along  the 
ureter,  if  the  calculus  be  very  small  it 
may  be  productive  of  little  or  no  incon- 
venience. If,  however,  it  be  large 
enough  to  occupy  the  whole  diameter 
of  the  ureter,  or  in  any  degree  to  stretch 
or  distend  it,  there  is  considerable  suf- 
fering. When  the  calculus  first  enters 
the  ureter,  there  is  usually  pain,  refer- 
red to  the  region  of  the  kidney  and 
the  groin.  The  pain  is  often  very  se- 
vere, and  in  that  case  attended  with 
sickness  and  vomiting,  prostration  of 
strength,  cold  extremities,  a  feeble 
pulse,  and  a  pallid  countenance ;  in 
short,  the  patient  is  in  what  is  common- 
ly called  a  state  of  collapse.  These 
symptoms  are  followed  by  pain  refer- 
red to  the  inside  of  the  thigiis  and  the 
testicle ;  and  frequently  the  testicle  is 
drawn  upwards  to  the  groin  by  a  spas- 
modic contraction  of  the  cremaster 
muscle:  no  relief  is  experienced  until 
the  calculus  has  escaped  from  the  lower 
orifice  of  the  ureter,  and  entered  the 
bladder ;  but  as  soon  as  this  has  hap- 
pened, the  patient's  tortures  (for  they 
truly  deserve  that  appellation)  are  at  an 
end.  The  time  occupied  by  the  passage 
of  the  calculus  alor;g  the  ureter  varies 
in  different  cases,  according  to  the  di- 
mensions and  figure  of  the  calculus,  and 
the  impulse  which  it  receives  from  thft 
current  of  urine  behind  it.  Sometimes 
the  calculus  may  reach  the  bladder  al- 
most immediately;  at  other  times  it 
may  be  lodged  in  the  ureter  for  many 
hours,  or  even  for  two  or  three  days. 
Where  the  passage  of  it  is  thus  pro- 
tracted, the  parts,  to  which  the  pain  is 
sympathetically  referred,  become  tender 
to  the  touch,  and  the  testicle  not  unfre- 
quently is  actually  inflamed  and  swollen, 
the  inflammation  of  it  continuing  for 
some  time  after  the  cause  which  pro- 
duced it  has  ceased  to  operate. 

It  will  not  be  improper  for  me  in  this 
place  to  notice  a  set  of  cases  which  you 
will  occasionally  meet  with  in  practice, 
especially  in  the  higher  classes  of  socie- 
ty, which  bear  considerable  resemblance 
to  those  which  I  have  just  described, 
although  the  cause  of  the  symptoms  is 
wholly  different.  In  the  cases,  to  which 
I  allude,  the  patient  is  usually  one  who 
has  led  a  luxurious  life,  and  of  whom  it 
may  be  supposed  that  he  has  a  right  to 
suffer  from  the  gout.     He  complains  of 
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puin  at  first  in  the  rejiioii  of  the  kidney 
followed  hy  pain  extendin;f  (lownwiuds 
in  the  direction  of  the  sperniiitic  coitl  to 
the  jrroin.  Aftervvams,  without  any 
diminution  of  the  other  symptoms,  there 
is  a  frequent  desire  to  void  the  urine, 
and  the  effort  made  in  voidjno-  it  is  at- 
tended with  considerable,  and  sometimes 
witli  violent  suflerinii;.  At  the  same 
time  the  urine  is  secreted  in  small  (pian- 
tity,  it  is  of  a  deep  pink  colour,  depo- 
sits A  pink  sediment,  and,  when  tested, 
with  litmus  paper,  it  exhibits  marks  of 
more  than  usual  acidity.  Symptoms 
sucii  as  these  may  continue  for  se- 
veral days,  if  not  relieved  by  art ; 
but  under  the  administration  of  suitable 
remedies  they  may  subside  in  a  very 
few  hours.  First,  let  some  blood  he 
taken  from  the  loin  by  cuppinii" ;  after- 
wards administer  from  a  drachm  to  a 
drachm  and  a  half  of  the  vinum  colchici. 
Tills  may  be  followed  by  half  a  draclini  of 
the  same  medicine  in  the  course  of  four 
hours,  and  the  latter  dose  may  be  re- 
peated in  three  or  four  hours  more.  A 
draught,  composed  of  infusion  of  senna, 
tincture  of  jalap,  and  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, will  proliably  complete  the  cure. 
I  imagine  that  in  these  cases  there  is  a 
gouty  inflammation  of  the  kidney;  at 
least  I  do  not  see  in  what  other  manner 
all  the  circumstances  belonging  to  them 
can  be  so  well  explained. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  a  calculus 
of  tiie  kidney  finds  its  way  into  the 
bladder  soon  after  its  first  formation  ; 
but  in  other  cases  it  remains  for  a  con- 
siderable time  in  the  kidney,  being  at 
last  dislodged  by  some  accidental  cir- 
cumstance. For  example :  a  gentle- 
man somewhat  advanced  in  years,  who 
had  observed  occasionally  that  his  urine 
was  tinged  with  blood,  was  overturned  in 
a  carriage  in  which  he  was  riding  with 
two  ladies.  It  was  a  large  heavy  car- 
riage, which  came  to  the  ground  with 
great  force,  causing  those  who  were  in 
it  to  be  severely  jolted.  When,  after 
the  delay  which  tliis  necessarily  occa- 
sioned, he  reached  home,  the  gentle- 
man found  his  bladder  much  dis- 
tended, and  he  experienced  a  violent 
desire  to  void  his  urine;  on  his  making 
the  attempt,  however,  no  urine  flowed. 
There  was  evidently  a  mechanical  im- 
pediment. He  strained  and  strained, 
and  at  last  the  impediment  gave  way. 
A  renal  calculus,  which  seemed  to  have 
the  form  of  one  of  the  iiifandilnda  of 
the  kidney,  was  projected  with  no  small 


degree  of  force  into  the  chamber-pot, 
and  the  urine  flowed  in  a  full  stream. 
In  other  cases,  a  stone,  which  has  been 
long  impacted  in  the  kidney,  becomes 
dish)dged  in  conse<juence  of  some 
changes  whicii  take  place  spontaneously 
in  the  affected  organ,  independently  of 
any  mechanical  injury. 

A  calculus  retained  in  the  kidney 
produces  various  degrees  of  inconveni- 
ence to  the  patient.  Sometimes,  in- 
deed, it  may  be  said  to  cause  no  incon- 
venience at  all.  J  have  seen  several 
cases  in  which  calculi  were  found  in  the 
kidney  after  death,  the  existence  of 
which  had  never  been  suspected  during 
the  patient's  lifetime.  In  other  cases 
the  patient  complains  of  pain  in  the 
loins,  and  the  urine  is  occasionally 
tinged  with  blood,  especially  after  any 
jolting  exercise,  such  as  riding  on 
liorscl)ack.  Where  these  symptoms  oc- 
cur, you  will  seldom  be  wrong  in  con- 
cluding that  tlierc  is  a  calculus  in  the 
kidney.  They  may,  however,  arise  from 
otiier  causes.  I  attended  a  patient, 
with  Dr.  Warren,  who  was  affected  (as 
the  event  proved)  with  fungus  hsema- 
todes  of  one  kidney,  and  in  whom 
these  were  the  only  symptoms  which 
were  noticed  in  the  early  stage  of  the 
disease.  In  the  course  of  time  a  tumor 
in  the  abdomen,  in  the  situation  of  the 
kidney,  gradually  increasing  to  an 
enormous  size,  indicated  the  real  na- 
ture of  the  malady.  I  have  seen  other 
cases  in  which  the  urine  was  tinged 
with  blood,  as  I  was  led  to  suspect,  in 
consequence  of  a  relaxed  state  of  the 
vessels  of  the  kidney,  but  in  which  I 
had  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining  by 
dissection  how  far  the  suspicion  was 
well-founded. 

The  dissection  of  the  bodies  of  those 
who  die  labouring  under  calculi  of  the 
kidney,  throws  great  light  on  this  part 
of  pathology.  In  the  early  stage  of 
the  disease,  small  portions  of  calculous 
matter  are  found  imbedded  in  the  tubuli 
uriniferi,  where  they  form  what  are 
denominated  the  mamillary  processes. 
Afterwards  the  small  calculus  is  seen 
partly  imbedded  in  the  mamillary  pro- 
cess, partly  projecting  into  the  iiifun- 
(libulum  belonging  to  it.  Preparations 
demonstrating  the  facts  which  have 
just  been  mentioned,  are  preserved  in 
Dr.  William  Hunter's  Museum,  which 
was  formerly  in  Great  Windmill-Street, 
and  which  is  now  in  Glasgow.  By-and- 
by  the  calculus  becomes  altogether  dis- 
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entangled  from  the  tubuli  and  mamil- 
lary process,  and  escapes  intn  the  in- 
fiiiidiltnliun  and  pelvis  of  the  kidney. 
Probahly  it  is  now  propelled  by  the 
currrcMt  of  the  urine  along  the  canal  ' 
of  the  ureter,  into  the  bladder;  other- 
wise, remaining  in  the  kidney,  it  in- 
creases in  size,  in  consequence  of  fresh 
deposits  of  calculous  matter  from  the 
urine.  Sometimes  it  grows  so  large  as 
to  occupy  the  whole  of  the  pelvis  of 
the  kidney,  extending  also  into  the  in- 
fundiltula,  assuming  the  form  of  the 
parts  in  which  it  is  lodged,  and  bearing 
some  resemblance,  in  its  shaj)e  and 
general  appearance,  to  a  piece  of  ma- 
drepore. In  these  cases,  the  outer 
layers  are  very  commonly  composed  of 
the  triple  phosphate  of  ammonia  and 
magnesia,  while  the  nucleus  is  either 
litliic  acid  or  oxalate  of  lime — more 
frequently  the  former. 

It  seldom  happens  that  the  excretory 
duct  of  the  kidney  is  completely  ob- 
structed ;  but  when  it  is  so,  the  neces- 
sary consequence  is  that  the  urine  be- 
comes accumulated  in  the  infundibula, 
and  that  these  become  dilated  to  a  large 
size,  forming  membranous  cysts  ;  while 
the  glandular  structure  of  the  organ  is 
expanded,  and  in  a  great  measure  ab- 
sorbed, from  the  pressure  which  is  thus 
exercised  upon  it.  In  some  cases  you 
find  at  last  the  kidney  converted  into  a 
large  membranous  bag,  on  the  surface 
of  whidi  scarcely  a  vestige  of  the  glan- 
dular structure  is  perceptible,  while 
the  interior  of  it  is  composed  of  a 
number  of  cells  communicating  with 
each  other,  and  all  containing  urine. 
In  other  cases  you  find  the  whole  kidney 
wasted,  the  only  remnant  of  it  being  a 
inembranous  substance  adhering  to  an 
irregularly-formed  calculus.  Of  course, 
under  these  circumstances,  no  secre- 
tion of  urine  can  have  taken  place  from 
the  diseased  kidney  ;  but  the  other  kid- 
ney 5upj)lies  its  place,  and,  like  a 
muscle  which  is  called  upon  to  perform 
double  its  usual  duty,  it  becomes  in- 
creased in  size  in  proportion. 

Thus  you  find  the  kidney  in  one  in- 
stance distended  into  a  large  bag,  and  in 
another  wasted  and  reduced  to  the 
smallest  dimensions.  If  you  will  take 
the  trouble  to  consider  wliat  must  hap- 
pen to  a  kidney  before  it  can  become 
thus  wasted,  you  will,  I  doubt  not, 
agree  with  me  in  tliinking  that  these 
two  different  conditions  l)elong  to 
the     same    scries    of     changes.      The 


urine  is  collected  in  the  pelvis  and  in- 
fundibula ;  the  glandular  structure  be- 
comes gradually  absorbed;  the  secre- 
tion of  urine  ceases.  Then  the  urine 
previously  accumulated  is  absorbed  in 
its  turn,  and  the  membranous  cyst  col- 
lapses and  contracts,  until  at  last  it  be- 
comes a  mere  capsule,  in  which  the  cal- 
culus remains  imbedded.  An  enlarged 
kidney  forms  a  tumor,  which  can  be  felt 
distinctly  in  the  abdomen  of  a  thin  per- 
son. There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
tumors  having  this  origin  occasionally 
disappear;  and  what  I  have  just  men- 
tioned affords  a  reasonable  explanation 
of  this  phenomenon. 

A  calculus  lodged  in  the  kidney  not 
unfrequently  induces  ulceration  and 
suppuration  of  that  organ.  It  may  be 
under  these  circumstances  that  the  pus 
escapes  with  the  urine,  and  passes  into 
the  bladder.  Then  there  is  little  or  no 
constitutional  disturbance.  The  symp- 
toms are  all  local,  and  arc  often 
such  as  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  surgeon  to  the  bladder  rather  than 
the  kidney.  A  lady  consulted  me  con- 
cerning what  was  supposed  to  be  an 
affection  of  the  bladder.  She  had  fre- 
quent desire  to  void  the  urine ;  she 
voided  it,  of  course,  in  very  small  quan- 
tity at  each  time  ;  she  complained  of  a 
cutting  pain  referred  to  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  and  the  urine  deposited  what 
appeared  at  first  to  be  a  muco-puru- 
lent  secretion,  but  which  afterwards  liad 
all  the  characters  of  true  pus,  like  that 
from  an  abscess.  Things  had  gone  on 
thus  for  two  or  three  years,  when  the 
patient  was  attacked  by  other  symptoms, 
such  as  indicate  the  passage  of  a  calcu- 
lus along  the  ureter.  A  large  renal 
calculus  (I  believe  a  mulberry  one) 
came  away,  and  the  original  symptoms 
were  relieved.  They  were  not,  iiow- 
ever,  entirely  removed,  as  the  urine 
continued  to  deposit  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  pus  afterwards. 

There  are  other  cases  in  which  a  cal- 
culus impacted  in  the  kidney  pro- 
duces abscess,  having  no  outlet  by 
which  it  can  discharge  its  contents  into 
the  ureter.  Here  there  is  another  order 
of  symptoms,  very  different  from  those 
which  have  been  just  described,  but  not 
ditVerent  from  those  which  are  met  with 
in  cases  of  abscess  of  the  kidney  arising 
from  other  causes.  There  is  pain  re- 
ferred to  one  loin,  extending  to  the 
groin,  sometimes  upwards  towards  the 
scapula,  or  forward  across  the  abdomen  ; 
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uol  ill  ueiioral  a;j;gravatcil  by  t'\oici>o. 
Not  uiifrfqiicnlly  there  is  an  irritable 
state  of  the  bladder,  thoiinii  this  syiiip- 
toii)  does  not  exist  in  the  same  def(ree 
as  where  the  pus  esjcapes  with  the 
urine.  The  i)atient  sutlers  from  a  sense 
ol  remarkable  lassitude  and  depressio'i, 
and  lie  has  oecasional  rigors  ;  sooner  or 
later  he  falls  a  victim  to  the  malady, 
and  the  following  symptoms  mark  his 
approaching  dissolution.  The  pulse  is 
small  ;  there  is  a  total  incapability  of 
mental  as  well  as  of  bodily  exertion, 
an  utter  listlessness  and  disregard  of  all 
external  circumstances.  The  pulse  be- 
comes so  feeble  that  it  can  be  scarcely 
felt,  and  the  extremities  are  cold. 
Sometimes  there  is  sickness  and  vomit- 
ing, at  other  times  a  diarrhoea,  which  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  check  by  the  most 
powerful  astringents.  The  urine  in 
these  cases  is  generally  secreted  in  very 
large  ([uantity.  It  is  also  albuminous, 
being  rendered  opacjue  by  heat  aiul  by 
tiie  addition  of  nitric  acid.  All)uminous 
urine  is  met  with  almost  invariably 
where  there  is  abscess  of  the  kiduey  ; 
but  you  are  not  to  conclude  that  this 
alone  is  a  certain  sign  of  the  existence 
of  abscess.  Chronic  inflammation  of 
the  kidney  may  cause  the  urine  to  be 
albuminous,  although  there  is  no  ab- 
scess ;  and  an  admixture  of  even  a 
small  quantity  of  blood  with  the  urine 
will  produce  the  same  effect. 

In  a  few  rare  instances,  an  abscess 
connected  with  calculi  of  the  kidney 
makes  its  way  backwards,  presenting 
itself  and  bursting  in  the  loins.  Some 
of  you  will  remember  a  case  of  this  kind 
which  occurred  in  this  hospital  not  long 
since.  A  woman  died,  labouring  under 
an  abscess  in  one  loin.  On  examining 
the  body  after  death,  the  abscess  was 
traced  to  the  kidney  of  the  same  side, 
manifestly  having  had  its  origin  in  a 
large  collection  of  irregularly-shaped 
calculi,  fn  the  memoirs  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Surgery,  you  will  find  a 
paper,  in  which  the  author  describes 
two  cases  of  renal  abscesses  which  had 
burst  in  the  loins,  in  each  of  which  he 
succeeded  in  extracting  some  calculi 
through  the  orifice  of  the  abscess.  In 
one  of  them,  after  the  removal  of  the 
calculi,  the  abscess  healed,  and  the  cure 
was  complete.  In  the  other  a  fistula 
remained  ever  afterwards  ;  in  all  proba- 
bility ill  consecpience  of  some  calculi 
being  still  lodged  in  the  part.  Some  of 
the    old   surgeons    have   spoken  of  an 


operation  for  the  extraction  of  calculi 
from  the  kidneys.  'I'he  proposal  is  ab- 
surd and  dangerous,  if  made  with  u  re- 
ference to  ordinary  cases  of  renal  cal- 
culi, where  no  abscess  exists,  lint  ne- 
phrotomy (as  it  has  been  termed)  is  very 
practicai)le  where  nature,  by  the  for- 
nuition  of  an  al)scess,  has  pointed  out 
the  exact  situation  of  the  calculi. 

I  must  now  call  your  attention  to  the 
treatment  of  renal  calculi. 

Vou  will  frecpieiitly  be  consulted  by 
persons  who  are  voiding  a  immber  of 
small  lithic  acid  calculi  in  succession. 
Those  already  formed  cannot  be  dis- 
solved. The  best  thing  that  can  hap- 
pen is,  that  they  should  pass  into  the 
bladder,  along  the  canal  of  the  ureter, 
and  out  of  the  bladder  by  the  urethra. 
But  you  may  do  much  towards  prevent- 
ing new  calculi  being  generated.  The 
remedies  to  be  employed  are  similar  to 
what  1  have  mentioned  as  applicable  to 
cases  in  which  the  urine  deposits  the 
lithic  acid  sand.  Purgatives  and  alka- 
lies may  be  administered  with  advan- 
tage; and  the  colchicum,  where  there 
is  a  disposition  to  gout.  Attention  to 
diet  and  mode  of  life  are  of  as  much  im- 
portance as  medicine.  But  it  is  need- 
less for  me  to  say  more  on  the  subject 
at  present :  I  refer  you  to  the  observa- 
tions which  I  made  in  the  last  lecture. 

As  to  the  oxalate  of  lime,  or  mulberry 
calculus,  we  can  do  little,  probably 
nothing,  in  the  way  of  prevention.  For- 
tunately, this  defect  in  our  art  is  of  less 
consequence,  as  the  formation  of  this 
kind  of  calculus  is  much  less  likely  to 
recur  than  that  of  the  lithic  acid  cal- 
culus. 

The  formation  of  the  phosphate  of 
lime  calculus  in  the  kidney  always  indi- 
cates disease  of  that  organ  ;  probably 
abscess  ;  and  it  is  this  disease  which  de- 
mands our  first  attention.  However, 
we  cannot  be  wrong  in  such  cases  if  we 
exhibit  the  mineral  acids,  as  we  should 
do  if  any  kind  of  phosphatic  calculus 
were  being  formed  in  the  bladder. 

The  passage  of  a  renal  calculus  from 
the  kidney  to  the  bladder  is  a  natural 
process,  over  which  we  have  but  little 
dominion.  Where  the  pain  is  unusually 
intense,  opium  may  be  administered 
with  advantage,  hut  it  must  be  given  in 
large  quantity.  The  patient  may  also 
use  the  warm  bath,  remaining  in  it  an 
hour,  or  even  longer.  These  remedies, 
however,  only  tend  to  ilie  diminution  of 
suffering-.      Probably    drinking    plenti- 
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fully  of  diluting  liquors  may  be  useful, 
by  causiuij  such  a  rapid  flow  of  urine 
as  will  assist  in  tiie  propulsion  of  the 
talculus  alon^j  the  ureter.  I  have  some- 
times thought  tliat  the  patient  has  de- 
rived benefit  from  the  exhibition  of  an 
active  purgative  ;  for  example,  a  dose 
of  senna,  with  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and 
tincture  of  jalap. 

If  there  are  symptoms  which  lead  you 
to  suspect  tliat  a  stone  is  lodged  in  the 
kidney,  it  is  of  course  desirable  that  it 
should,  if  possible,  be  made  to  pass  into 
the  ureter  before  it  has  attained  such  a 
size  as  to  be  incapable  of  l)elng  conveyed 
along  that  canal  into  the  bladder.  Horse 
exercise,  especially  hard  trotting,  in 
such  a  case  generally  produces  l)loody 
urine.  This  shews  that  the  calculus  is 
made  to  undergo  some  change  of  posi- 
tion, and  whatever  produces  this  effect 
is,  of  course,  favourable  to  its  escape 
from  the  kidney.  It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose,  that  medicines  which  occasion 
a  more  abundant  flow  of  urine,  com- 
bined with  diluting  drinks,  may  also  be 
useful  under  these  circumstances. 
Where  a  calculus  retained  in  the  kidney 
produces  considerable  pain  in  the  loins 
and  neighbouring  parts,  the  patient  will 
sometimes  derive  benefit  from  local 
blood-letting,  by  cupping,  or  by  leeches. 
At  other  times,  from  the  application  of 
the  belladonna  plaister.  You  may  also 
em])loy  setons  and  issues  in  the  loins. 
According  to  my  experience,  however, 
these  remedies  are  seldom  very  useful 
except  in  those  cases  in  which  diseas:e 
in  the  kidney,  and  especially  abscess  of 
the  kidney,  has  taken  place  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  lodgment  of  the  calculus. 
That  they  are  sometimes  eminently  use- 
ful, under  these  last-mentioned  circum- 
stances, I  cannot  douiit.  I  iiave  at  this 
moment  a  patient  under  my  care,  who 
occasionally  voids  small  calculi  from  the 
kidney,  labouring  at  the  same  time 
under  pain  in  the  region  of  the  kidney, 
with  a  purulent  deposit  from  the  urine, 
and  who  lias  derived  marked  benetit 
from  a  large  issue,  made  with  caustic, 
in  llie  loin  to  which  the  pain  is  referred. 

Those  extreme  cases,  in  which  ai>scess 
of  the  kidney  has  no  means  of  discharg- 
ing its  contents,  and,  inconsequence, 
produces  symptoms  of  general  depres- 
sion of  the  system,  with  a  weakened  cir- 
culation, and  languor  of  body,  and  list- 
Icssniss  of  mind,  are,  1  fear,  but  little 
under  the  dominion  of  our  art.     \Vc 


must  support  the  patient  by  stimulants 
and  tonics,  and  by  making  as  little  de- 
mand upon  his  powers  as  possible;  but 
we  strive  in  vain  against  his  destiny, 
and  he  certainly,  sooner  or  later,  falls  a 
victim  to  his  malady. 

Hitherto  I  have  spoken  to  you  of  cal- 
culi as  being  either  lodged  in  the  kidney, 
or  as  passing  from  thence  to  the  blad- 
der. But  a  calculus  may  be  of  such  a 
size  as  to  be  stopped  in  its  passage  to 
the  bladder,  and  retained  in  the  ureter. 
One  might  suppose,  that  under  these 
circumstances,  the  ureter  would  become 
more  and  more  dilated,  and  at  last 
burst,  as  the  urethra  bursts  behind  a 
stricture.  I  cannot  say  that  this  never 
happens ;  and, indeed,  IMorgagniquotesa 
case  from  another  writer,  in  which  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  such  an  event 
actually  occurred.  However,  it  does  not 
always  happen,  as  the  following  case  will 
prove  :  I  attended  it  nearly  ten  years 
ago  with  Mr.  Merriman,  of  Kennington  ; 
and  Mr.  INlerriman,  jun.has  lately  sent 
me  some  notes  respecting  it.  A  gentle- 
man, CA  years  of  age,  who  had  been 
subject  to  the  formation  of  renal  calculi, 
which  had  afterwards  come  away  by  the 
urethra,  was  seized  with  one  of  his  usual 
attacks,  indicating  that  a  calculus  had 
escaped  from  the  ki<iney.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  terminating  in  the  usual  manner, 
the  pain  continued  unaltered,  and  he 
ceased  to  void  his  urine.  On  the  sup- 
position that  there  might  be  urine  in  the 
bladder,  the  catheter  was  introduced 
several  times,  but  no  urine  flowed.  The 
patient  became  comatose,  and  died  in  a 
tit  of  convulsions  eleven  or  twelve  days 
after  the  commencement  of  the  attack. 
On  examining  the  body  after  death,  no 
urine  w'as  found  in  the  bladder.  In  one 
kidney  there  were  several  calculi :  there 
were  none  in  the  other.  In  the  ureter 
belonging  to  the  latter,  and  in  the  upper 
part  of  that  canal,  there  was  a  calculus, 
as  it  were,  wedged  in,  of  about  the  size 
of  a  horse-beau.  It  appeared,  there- 
fore, that  the  circumstance  of  one  ure- 
ter being  completely  obstructed  by  a 
calculus,  had  caused  a  suppression  of  the 
secretion  of  urine  in  both  kidneys. 

A  case  still  more  remarkable  occurred 
under  the  observation  of  my  friend  Mr. 
Travers.  A  patient  died,  having  each 
ureter,  where  it  arises  from  the  pelvis 
of  the  kidney,  completely  obstructed  by 
a  calculus.  The  consequence  of  this 
double  obstruction  had  been  the   same 
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willi  that  of  the  sinsflc  obstruction  iti 
the  case  last  iiientioncd — namely,  an 
entire  suppression  of  the  secretion  of 
urine. 


LIGATURE  OF  THE  COMMON 
CAROTID. 


To  the  Editor  of  the   London  Mcdlval 
Gazette. 


Elgin,  March  21,   1831. 


Sir, 


I  SEND  you  the  following  case  of  aneu- 
rism, in  expectation  that  it  will  nut  be 
thought  undeserving'  of  publication  in 
your  valuable  journal. 

I  am,  sir, 
Vour  most  obedient  servant, 

Joux  Paul,  iNI.D. 

Member  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  in  London, 
and  Surgeon  to  Gray's 
Hospital,~Elg!n. 

Jane  Petrie,  28  years  of  age,  was 
admitted  into  Gray's  Hospital,  under 
luy  care.  May  3d,  1830,  on  account  of 
a  pulsating  tumor  on  the  right  side  of 
the  head,  extending  three  indies  from 
the  ear  up.vards,  and  also  measuring 
three  inches  in  its  transverse  direction, 
the  tip  of  the  ear  being  opposite  its 
centre.  Its  characters  were  clearly  and 
unequivocally  aneurismal.  The  pulsa- 
tions were  remarkably  strong,  and  dis- 
tinctly felt  over  every  part  of  the  tu- 
mor ;  so  much  so  that  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  when  placed  on  it,  was  even 
raised  by  their  force.  It  was  consider- 
ably elevated,  soft,  and  yielding;  so 
that  the  blood  was  evidently  in  a  fluid 
state.  The  pulsations  could  be  stopped 
by  compressing  the  common  carotid 
against  the  cervical  vertebrae.  There 
were  several  naevi  materni  on  this  side 
of  the  face,  all  highly  vascular ;  the 
facial  branch  of  the  temporal  artery 
leading  to  these,  and  the  temporal  ar- 
tery itself,  appeared  to  be  enlarged, 
and  to  beat  with  great  force  ;  the  latter 
communicated  a  peculiar  whizzing  sen- 
sation to  the  finger.  The  patient  stated 
that  it  was  nine  months  since  the  disease 
began,  and  that  it  had  gradually  increased 
till  it  assumed  its  existent  state  of  high 
activity.  She  complained  of  distress- 
ing pulsatory  pain  in  her  head,  particu- 
larly during  the  night ;  in  other  respects 


she  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  good 
health.  On  the  day  after  her  admission 
she  was  bled,  pureed,  and  directed  to 
lie  put  on  low  diet ;  to  be  strictly  con- 
fined to  bed,  to  keep  her  head  cool 
with  an  evaporating  lotion,  and  take 
digitalis.      By  this   palliative    mode  of 

[irocecding  the  throbbing  pain  in  her 
lead  was  in  some  measure  mitigated, 
and  beyond  this  nothing  could  be  ex- 
pected. BeiiiiT  very  stubborn  in  her 
disposition,  as  well  as  not  being  gifted 
with  much  intellectual  capacity,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  convince  her  of  the 
absolute  necessity  there  was  to  do 
something  to  control  the  activity  of  a 
disease  which,  if  left  to  itself,  would 
soon  prove  destructive  to  life.  After 
remaining  in  the  hospital  a  few  week.s 
she  was  discharged  at  her  own  request. 
She  was  again  re-admitted,  and  in  a 
more  passive  state  of  mind,  being  at 
this  time  more  inclined  to  submit  to 
whatever  tJie  urgency  of  her  case  re- 
quired to  be  done,  either  for  the  pro- 
longation of  her  life  or  for  the  diminu- 
tion of  sufliering  from  the  intolerable 
pulsatory  pain  in  her  head.  On  the 
29th  of  July,  with  the  able  assistance  of 
my  excellent  friend,  Mr.  Liston,  and 
in  presence  of  several  other  medical 
gentlemen,  I  passed  a  ligature  round 
the  common  carotid,  immediately  above 
the  crossing  of  the  omo-hyoideus 
muscle,  when  all  pulsation  instantly 
ceased  in  the  aneurismal  tumor  and 
temporal  artery.  In  the  dissection,  the 
par  vagum  came  into  view,  but  not  the 
internal  jugular.  In  the  evening  she 
expressed  herself  as  being  quite  easy. 
The  right  side  of  the  face  was  greatly 
paler  than  the  left.  The  naevi  had 
shrunk.  The  pulse,  which  generally 
beat  82  in  a  minute,  was  only  64. 
Pressure  was  applied  over  the  tumor, 
and  also  over  the  left  temporal  artery. 
The  ligature  came  away  on  the  15th 
day,  and  in  a  few  days  afterwards  the 
wound  was  completely  united.  At  this 
time  some  faint  pulsation  was  felt  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  tumor,  and  a  slight 
thrill  in  the  temporal  artery.  After  a 
few  days  the  pulsation  became  stronger 
and  more  extended,  but  never  very 
active;  and  it  gradually  confined  itself 
to  a  smaller  space.  She  had  a  severe 
attack  now  of  cynanche  tonsillaris, 
which  terminated  in  abscess  of  the  right 
tonsil.  After  the  abscess  broke  there 
was  considerable  purulent  discharge, 
tinged  with  blood,  for  several  days.   Ou 
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one  occasion,  four  or  five  ounces  of 
blood  were  thrown  up  from  the  erosion 
of  a  small  vessel  in  the  nlc^rated  ton- 
ail.  Bj'  the  use  of  gargles  and  tonics 
the  sore  in  the  throat  very  soon  healed. 
On  the  evening  of  October  8th,  after 
the  throat  was  entirely  well,  with  the 
exception  of  a  slight  enlargement  of  the 
right  tonsil,  she  threw  up,  in  the  course 
of  one  cr  two  minutes,  twenty-five 
ounces  of  florid  blood  ;  and  in  the  act 
of  vomiting  she  was  almost  suffocated, 
and  immediately  became  exceedingly 
faint,  her  pulse  being  a  mere  thread. 
After  swallowing  some  whie  she  soon 
rallied,  though  she  continued  very  feeble 
for  several  days.  She  had  no  cough,  or 
uneasiness  of  any  kind  in  any  part  of 
her  chest,  either  before  or  after  this 
vomiting  of  blood.  There  was  after 
this  no  farther  constitutional  distur- 
bance. She  remained  in  the  hospital 
till  February  26th,  1831,  when  she  was 
discharged  with  very  little  remains  of 
the  tumor,  the  greater  part  of  it  having 
shrunk,  and  a  very  feeble  pulsation,  ex- 
tending only  one  inch  upwards  from  the 
ear  and  scarcely  half  an  inch  transverse- 
ly. A  compress  and  bandage  were  kept 
constantly  and  tightly  applied  during 
her  sojourn  in  the  hospital. 

Although,  in  the  case  now  briefly 
detailed,  there  was  no  pulsation  to  point 
out  the  entrance  of  any  artery  into  the 
tumor  except  the  temporal,  yet  there 
could  be  no  doubt  but  other  vessels  did 
enter  it ;  thus  constituting  aneurism  by 
anastomisis.  Serious  objections,  I  am 
aware,  have  of  late  been  raised  against 
the  application  of  ligature  to  the  com- 
mon carotid  for  aneurism  on  the  scalp 
and  face,  on  account  of  the  very  free 
anastomisis  of  the  arteries  of  these 
parts.  The  preferable  plan,  I  adujit, 
is  to  surround  the  aneurismal  swelling, 
when  so  situated,  with  ligatures  ;  but  in 
this  case,  on  account  of  the  immense 
surface  involved  in  tiie  disease,  such  a 
mode  of  procedure  was  deemed  totally 
impracticable.  There  was,  therefore, 
no  alternative  left  me  but  to  cut  otf  as 
much  as  possible  the  supply  of  blood, 
by  tying  the  common  carotid  ;  and  my 
expectations  of  success  have  been 
fully  realized,  for,  if  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  disease  has  been  completely 
cured,  it  has  been  so  much  ar- 
rested that  there  is  little  chance  of  its 
ever  giving  the  patient  any  farther 
trouble;  or,  at  all  events,  it  is  brought 
to   that  state   which  will  now,  should 


there  be  occasion,  readily  admit  of  its 
being  included  within  ligatures.  So  com- 
pletely, indeed,  did  ihe  circulation  ap- 
pear to  be  arrested,  both  in  the  tumor 
and  temporal  artery,  for  the  first  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  days  after  the  opera- 
tion, that  no  pulsation  (not  even  a 
tlirill)  could  be  felt  in  either  the  one  or 
the  other  ;  and  during  this  time,  I  think, 
the  tumor  might  have  been  opened 
without  any  risk  of  haemorrhage,  and 
the  sac  filled  with  lint,  in  order  to  have 
induced  inflammation  ;  and  thus  to  have 
eflFectually  ensured  the  patient  against 
any  chance  of  farther  progression  or 
even  continuance  of  aneurismal  action; 
and  to  me  it  is  a  question  whether,  in  a 
similar  case,  this  should  not  be  done, 
for  the  objection  to  such  practice  can 
only  be  grounded  on  the  danger  of  the 
inflammation  running  too  high  ;  and 
this  danger  surely  cannot  be  so  great 
as  when  ligatures  are  used.  The  result 
of  the  case,  then,  clearly  shews  that 
tying  the  common  carotid  artery  for 
aneurism  on  the  scalp  and  face,  is  not 
always  to  be  abandoned  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, ]  suspect  that  it  will  often  be 
found  highly  serviceable — at  one  time 
etfecting  a  complete  cure,  at  another 
controlling  the  disease  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  it  shall  remain  stationary,  or 
bringing  it  to  a  condition  suitable  for 
the  application  of  ligatures. 

ANOMALOUS  CASE  OF  INTERMIT- 
TENT  FEVER. 


7o  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
Should  the  following  anomalous  case 
of  intermittent  fever  possess  sufficient 
interest,  its  insertion  in  the  Medical 
Gazette  will  oblige,  sir. 

Most  truly  yours, 
James  PiCKFOBD. 

Cavendish-Place,  King's-Road, 
Brighton,  March  26,  1831. 

On  the  12th  February  last  I  was  sent 
for  to  see  a  delicate  young  lady,  be- 
tween 18  and  19,  who  was  then  suffer- 
ing from  a  violent  diarrhoea,  attended 
with  griping,  which  liad  continued  for  the 
last  six  or  seven  days  without  intermis- 
sion, during  which  time,  as  well  as  also 
during  the  previous  three  months,  she 
had  lost  flesh  considerably,  and  ac(|uired 
a  proportionate  degree  of  listlessnesa 
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and  despoMdeiifv.  Her  pulse  was  76, 
and  feel)le ;  tongue  pale,  but  clean  ; 
appetite  ifood  ;  pressure  upon  the  abdo- 
men produced  neither  pain  nor  uneasi- 
ness ;  catamenia  regular  ;  countenance 
extremely  sallow. 

The  history  furnished  me  was,  that  in 
November  1^*30,  after  having  been  pre- 
sent tiie  preceding  evening  at  a  bull  in 
one  of  the  inland  counties,  where  she 
became  heated  from  dancing,  she  im- 
prudently travelled  up  to  town  at  a 
rapid  pace  with  the  carriage  windows 
down  ;  and  that  scarcely  had  she  entered 
her  father's  house  before  she  felt  ex- 
ceedingly giddy,  and  next  complained  of 
acute  pain  on  the  left  side  of  the  fore- 
head. The  former  was  attributed  to  the 
long  journey  and  quick  travelling,  and 
the  latter  to  the  circumstance  of  having 
caught  cold  from  the  windows  of  her 
carriage  not  being  closed.  The  fore- 
head was  bathed  with  Eau  de  Cologne, 
and  after  a  few  hours  she  got  relief,  hut 
next  evening  the  same  pain  returned, 
continued  a  certain  lenfftb  of  time,  and 
then  again  went  oft'.  Becoming  worse, 
she  was  seen  by  two  gentlemen  of  emi- 
nence in  London,  who,  in  the  early  part 
of  February  last,  sent  her  to  Brighton, 
for  the  purpose  of  shower-bathing, 
directing  her  at  the  same  time  to  con- 
tinue the  remedies  prescribed  by  them, 
which  consisted  of  sulph.  Quinin.  and 
aromatic  bitter  infusions.  But  a  few 
days  after  her  arrival  at  Brighton,  and 
before  she  had  commenced  the  bath,  a 
diarrhoea  set  in,  for  which  I  was  ulti- 
mately applied  to.  I  should  also  add, 
that  after  the  purging  commenced,  the 
neuralgic  affection  entirely  ceased :  I 
was  therefore  cautious  in  not  checking 
too  suddenly  the  former,  and  with  this 
view  directed  for  her,  chalk  draughts, 
with  aromatic  confection ;  carraway 
water,  and  five  drops  of  laudanum  in 
each  :  one  to  be  taken  occasionally,  and 
at  bed-time  two  grains  of  blue  pill,  with 
three  of  extract  of  hemlock.  Her  diet, 
which  had  consisted  of  rice  milk,  meat, 
vegetables,  and  mulled  claret,  was  re- 
stricted to  plain  roast  or  boiled  meat, 
spiced  beef-tea,  and  the  claret,  with 
which  latter  she  was  unwilling  to  part. 

The  first  draught  checked  the  purg- 
ing altogether  ;  no  other  medicines  were 
therefore  given  that  day  except  the  pill 
at  bed-time. 

13th. — Six  slimy  and  bilious  dejec- 
tions ;  the  chalk  draughts  were  again 
given,  and  the  purging  again  stopped. 


Mth. — No  Btool.  To  take  a  chalk 
draught  at  bed-time. 

ir)tli. — No  stool.  To  take  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  castor  oil  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, if  no  evacuation  take  place  before 
then. 

loth. — Tcfok  the  oil  this  morning,  and 
has  already  (12  o'clock)  had  eight  stools 
of  tiie  same  character  as  before.  The 
following  draught  was  now  prescribed 
for  her. 

R  Infus.  Gentian,  comp. 
iNlist.  Camphor,  aa.  f.  3v. 
Tinct.  Ilhei.  f.  5ss. 

Tinct.  Opii,  g^tts.  v.   ]\I.  ft.  haustus  sta- 
tim  sumendus. 

l/th. — No  Stool.  To  continue  the 
above  draught  twice  during  the  day,  but 
without  the  Tr.  Opii. 

18th. — Six  stools.  To  substitute 
mulled  port  wine  for  the  claret,  and  to 
take  neither  fish,  cheese,  nor  rice  milk. 

R  Mist.  Camphor,  f.  5x. 
Tinct.  Opii,  gtts.  vj. 
Conf.  Aromat.  5ss.    J\I.  ft,  liaustus  sta- 
tim  sumend. 

19th. — The  purging  was  not  entirely 
checked  yesterday  afternoon,  and  this 
morning  she  has  already  had  two  mo- 
tions. 

R  Conf.  Aromat. 

Conf.  Opiiit.  aa.  gr.  xv. 
Tinct.  Cinchou,  comp.  f.  5j. 
Mist.  Camphor,   f.    3x.     M.   ft.   hausf. 
bis  die  sumendus. 

20th. — No  stool  since  yesterday  morn- 
ing. 

21st. — Six  stools  this  morning.  It 
now  became  pretty  evident  that  tbe 
purging  put  on  a  periodical  type,  and, 
upon  closely  investigating  the  matter,  it 
appeared  that  every  other  morning, 
whilst  in  bed,  the  patient  was  seized 
with  acute  pain  in  the  bowels,  which 
lasted  for  about  half  an  hour,  and  then 
terminated  in  purging.  The  number  of 
evacuations  was  generally  from  six  to 
eight,  all  of  which  occurred  in  the 
space  of  three  hours ;  so  that  after 
mid-day  she  rarely  had  any,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions.  I  also  now  first 
learnt  that  she  had  had  "  odd  sort  of 
attacks,"  generally  every  afternoon  about 
five  o'clock,  for  nearly  three  months 
previously  to  the  neuralgic  affection 
coming  on,  the  nature  oif  which  were 
first  "  chilliness,  and  sometimes  faint- 
ings ;"  after  which  she  again  became 
"  warm  and  comfortable."     About  this 
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lime  she  was  also  first  observed  to 
look  "  bilious,"  and  grow  thinner. 
For  this,  it  seems,  she  luid  no  medical 
advice,  it  not  being  considered  of  much 
importance.  Next  supervened  the  pain 
in  tlie  supra  orbitary  nerve,  and  ulti- 
mately this  gave  place  to  diarrhoea. 
Under  tiicse  circumstances  I  deter- 
mined to  treat  the  bowel  affection  as 
depen<lent  on  intermittent  fever,  and 
accordingly  prescribed  the  following, 
with  strict  injunctions  that,  on  those 
mornings  when  tlie  purging  was  ex- 
pected, she  should  take  one  of  the 
ilrauglits  in  bed  an  hour  before  the  time 
at  which  the  pain  usually  came  on  (nine 
o'clock),  and  should  remain  in  bed  an 
hour  beyond  her  usual  time  of  get- 
ting up. ' 

R  Sulph.  Quinin.  gr.  iij. 
Acid.  Sulph.  Dilut.  gtt.  iv. 
I\lis'.  Camphor,  f.  5x. 
Conf.  Aromat. 
Conf.  Opiat.  aa.  gr.  xv. 
Tint.   Cinchon.    Comp.    f.    3i.    M.    ff. 
haust.  bis  tjuotidie  sumend. 

22d.— No  Stool. 

23d.— No  Stool.  Took  the  draught  at 
8  A.M.  in  bed. 

24th. — Two  copious  formed  dejec- 
tions. 

25th.— No  stool.  Took  the  draught 
at  8  A.M.  in  bed.  The  aromatic  and  opi- 
ate confections  are  now  omitted. 

26th.— No  stool. 

27th. — No  stool.     Took  the  draught 
in  bed  at  8  a.m.     To  take  the  following 
pill  at  bed-time  to-night. 
R  Pil.  Hyd.  gr.  i. 

Pil.  Rhei.  Co.  gr.  iv.  M. 

28th. — No  Stool  to-day,  but  bad  one 
formed  dejection  last  evening,  on  which 
acc(tunt  the  pill  was  not  taken. 

March  1st. — One  formed  dejection. 
Took  the  draught  in  bed  at  8  a.m. 

2d. — No  stool.  To  take  the  above 
pill  at  bed-time  to-night. 

3d. — No  stool.  Two  drachms  of  sul- 
phate of  magnesia  were  added  to  each 
of  the  draughts. 

4tli.  —  Bowels  freely  moved  this  moru- 
ing  by  the  salts. 

5th. — One  dejection. 

7th. — Continues  well. 

This  young  lady  left  Brighton,  hav- 
ing regained  her  lost  flesh  and  spirits, 
recovered  (in  place  of  the  strawy  tint) 
her  usual  complexion,  red  and  white, 
witliont  having  experienced  any  return 
of  her   foruier  headache  j  though,  late 


in  the  evenings  of  the  2d  and  3d  March, 
after  the  purging  had  been  controlled, 
she  lost  her  voice  for  two  or  three 
hours,  and  during  the  three  next  fol- 
lowing nights  she  was  awoke  with  an 
irritating  cough,  which  kept  her  awake 
for  a  couple  of  hours,  when  she  again 
fell  asleep.  By  continuing  the  use  of 
the  quinine  draughts  she  got  rid  of 
every  unpleasant  symptom,  and  con- 
tinues well. 


LACERATED  WOUND  OF  THE 
PERINEUM, 

With    Fracture   of  the  Bones   of  the  Pelvis — 
Recovery, 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Sib, 
If  you  think  the  inclosed  case  worthy 
recording,  it  is  much  at  your  service. 
To  have  entered  into  minute  details 
would  have  trespassed  too  much  on 
your  valualde  pages.  I  have  only  far- 
ther to  remark,  that  the  man  of  course 
remains  perfectly  impotent. 
I  have  the  honour  to  i»e,  sir. 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

George  C.  Rankin. 

4,  South  Belgrave-Street, 
March  30,  1S31. 

In  the  month  of  December  (I  think 
about  the  16th),  1829,  when  residing  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Rideau  Canal,  an  ex- 
tensive military  work  now  carrying  on 
in  Upper  Canada,  T  was  called  to  see  a 
man  named  William  Bell,  a  farmer,  who 
had  met  with  an  accident  at  a  place  called 
the  Hog's-back,  about  five  miles  distant 
from  my  residence.  On  examining  him 
I  was  shocked,  though  I  confess  not 
surprised,  at  the  extent  of  his  wounds, 
when  informed  of  the  nature  of  the  ac- 
cident. After  selling  a  load  of  the  pro- 
duce of  his  farm  the  poor  man  was  re- 
turning across  a  narrow  dam,  when 
meeting  a  loaded  cart  he  unfortunately 
locked  liis  wheel,  and  in  backing  to  ex- 
tricate himself  lost  his  balance  and  fell 
out  of  the  cart  over  the  dam  ;  the  horse 
continuing  to  back  went  over  also,  with 
the  cart,  and  was  killed  on  the  spot.  The 
dam  was  about  30  feet  high,  and  the  cart 
fell  over  tlie  man.  The  first  sight  shewed  a 
part  of  the  sphincter  ani,  the  wliole  peri- 
neum and  scrotum,  torn  away,  in  the 
form  of  a  triangle,  the  apex  of  which 
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was  at  the  anus,  and  lyinfj  over  the  pe- 
nis on  the  alxlonion,  loavini(  tlic  testes 
perfectly  dcnucled,  and  suspended  like 
two  Cirjjs.  How,  under  sueli  eircuin- 
stanees,  they  escaped  entire  destruction, 
1  cannot  conceive.  On  a  nearer  in- 
spection, I  found  the  subjacent  soft 
parts  in  a  dreadful  state  of  hiceration, 
a  part  of  tlie  ramus  of  tlie  ischium  gone, 
and  the  iscliium  itself  fractured  between 
its  tuberosity  and  the  acetabulum  ;  the 
left  cms  of  the  penis  and  urethra  di- 
vided ;  and,  on  passinfj  my  finifers  un- 
der the  lestes,  remevcd  several  portions 
of  tiie  OS  pubis,  which  were  apparently 
chipped  oft"  as  if  by  some  sharp  instru- 
ment, and  which,  as  well  as  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  ramus,  I  have  preserved.  In 
addition  to  the  al)ove,  the  right  arm  was 
so  completely  shattered,  that  I  was  un- 
der the  necessity  of  amputating  it  some 
days  after,  not  with  any  hope  of  ulti- 
mate recovery,  but  merely  to  relieve 
the  patient  from  the  pain  which  the 
splintered  bones  occasioned. 

Looking  upon  this  as  a  desperate 
case,  I  merely  replaced  the  parts  in 
situ,  ordered  poultices  to  be  constantly 
applied,  and  the  patient  to  be  kept  as 
quiet  as  possible.  In  this  state  he  con- 
tinued, labouring  under  the  greatest  ex- 
citement, until  the  26th,  when  I  per- 
ceived that  the  injured  soft  parts  had 
entirely  sloughed  otf,  the  stutnp  still 
continuing  a  good  deal  swollen.  ()ntbe 
2Sth  that  state  of  collapse  consequent 
on  too  great  excitement,  and  which  I 
had  looked  forward  to  as  the  event 
which  was  to  put  an  end  to  his  suffer- 
ings, was  strikingly  depicted  on  his  ca- 
daverous countenance  ;  the  stump  was 
flaccid,  and  the  wounds  put  on  a  lan- 
guid appearance.  I  ordered  wine  to  be 
given  freely,  and  had  the  unexpected 
pleasure  of  seeing  him  something  better 
on  the  30th,  and  complaining  of  the 
pain  occasioned  by  the  pointed  bones. 
Removed  such  parts  of  the  ramus  as  I 
could  get  at  with  the  bone-nippers,  and 
succeeded  in  extracting  two  or  three 
small  splinters  of  the  pubes,  which  had 
caused  much  irritation.  From  this 
time  he  appeared  evidently  to  im- 
prove ;  the  stump,  as  well  as  the  wound, 
soon  began  to  shew  a  secretion  of 
healthy  pus.  At  the  end  of  a  month 
from  the  amputation  the  stump  was 
quite  healed,  and  in  another  fortnight 
the  injured  bones  of  the  pelvis  had  com- 
pletely exfoliated,  and  healthy  granula- 
tions were   fast  filling  up  the  frightful 


void  which  had  been  nuule  in  the  soft 
parts  ;  and  in  tiie  beginning  of  iMarcli 
(iS.'iO),  instead  of  my  visiting  him  as 
formerly,  he  came  to  me  as  long  as  the 
snow  lasted  in  a  sledge  ;  his  long  con- 
finemetit  in  the  recumbent  posture  liav- 
ing  afforded  ample  time  for  the  tube- 
rosity of  the  ischium  to  reunite  to  the 
body  of  tlie  bone,  so  that  he  co>dd  very 
soon  sit  up  without  much  inconveni- 
ence. 

The  only  thing  farther  to  he  done  for 
him  was  to  endeavour  to  re-establish 
the  natural  passage  for  the  urine,  in- 
stead of  allowing  it  to  continue  to  pass 
by  the  perineum.  This  I  attempted, 
and,  though  unsuccessful,  am  still  per- 
fectly convinced  of  its  practicability. 
After  introducing  the  catheter  and  irri- 
tating the  edges  of  the  wound,  adhesive 
plaister  was  applied,  and  I  feel  confi- 
dent would,  in  forty-eight  hours,  have 
secured  a  union  by  the  first  intention, 
had  it  been  allowed  to  remain  ;  but,  to 
my  great  disappointment,  I  found  next 
day  that  the  catheter  had  been  removed 
by  some  officious  friend,  and  I  could 
not  prevail  on  him  again  to  permit  its 
introduction.  I  would  not  be  surprised, 
however,  to  hear  that  nature  had  ere 
this  done  for  him  what  he  would  not 
permit  to  be  done  by  art ;  for  when  I 
last  saw  him  in  August  1830,  he  inform- 
ed me  that  when  he  opposed  any  obsta- 
cle, as  the  end  of  his  finger,  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  water  by  the  perineum,  it 
readily  passed  through  the  urethra. 

During  the  whole  course  of  this  case 
the  only  prescriptions  used  were  pecto- 
ral mixtures,  to  relieve  a  very  trouble- 
some and  irritating  cough,  and  an  occa- 
sional aperient  ;  and  after  the  disconti- 
nuance of  the  poultices,  the  Cerat.  Ca- 
latnin.  with  lotions  of  Sulph.  Zin.  and  an 
occasional  touch  of  Nit.  Argent,  to  keep 
down  luxuriant  granulations,  were  the 
only  local  applications  found  necessary. 
Of  all  the  cases  which  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  practitioner  in  surgery  for 
treatment,  there  are  perhaps  none  from 
which  he  may  obtain  more  credit  to  him- 
self, in  great  measure  at  the  expense  of 
nature,  than  in  extensive  lacerated 
wounds ;  the  alarm  which  any  loss  of 
substance  invariably  excites  amongst 
the  ignorant  in  surgery  naturally  in- 
clining the  patient  to  bestow  all  that 
credit  upon  his  attendant  which  the  sur- 
geon himself  is  content,  in  his  own 
iniiid,  to  divide  with  nature. 

1   am  not  a\varc  of  there  being  anv 
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case  on  record,  accompanied  with  so 
many  discouraging-  circumstances  as  the 
above,  in  which  the  patient  has  reco- 
vered; and  the  only  ohject  in  view  in 
preserving  it  (as  such  cases  are  fortu- 
nately of  rare  occurrence),  is  to  afiord 
another  proof  of  tlie  almost  entire  de- 
pendence to  be  placed,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, in  the  vis  medicatrix  na- 
tura. 


EFFECTS  OF  TIGHT  LACING, 

AS   INDUCING    MANY 

Morbid  Conditions  in  the  Animid  Economy, 
By  John  Tuson,  Esq. 


Though  I  may  incur  the  displeasure  of 
many  of  the  female  part  of  the  commu- 
nity in  investigating  a  subject,  the  pro- 
vince of  which  they  may  consider  pecu- 
liarly their  own,  yet  on  perusing  my 
observations  they  will  perceive  that  an 
anxious  solicitude  for  their  welfare 
alone  has  induced  me  to  oti'er  a  few 
remarks  upon  a  point,  which  will  be 
found  not  only  highly  important,  but 
most  essentially  necessary  to  their  fu- 
ture comfort  and  happiness ;  nay,  I 
may  sav,  will  contribute  in  a  pre-emi- 
nent degree  to  enhance  those  per- 
sonal charms,  by  convincing  them  that 
what  they  have  been  so  long  mis- 
takingly,  and  with  perverted  optics, 
vainly  flattering  themselves  were 
beauties,  are  deformities.  In  order 
to  view  this  subject  in  its  true  character, 
let  us  contemplate  the  structure  of  the 
human  body  in  its  natural  state  :  here 
we  shall  observe  that  the  viscera  have  a 
particular  situation  and  position  assign- 
ed them  ;  that  they  are  endowed  x\  ith 
functions  peculiar  to  themselves,  formed 
with  a  sagacity  never  to  be  too  much 
admired,  and  all  so  admirably  harmo- 
nizing together  that,  when  uninterrupt- 
ed in  their  operation,  the  most  beautiful 
symmetry  is  the  natural  result:  in  con- 
firmation of  this,  whenever  nature  is  al- 
lowed to  pursue  her  accustomed  course, 
you  see  well-proportioned  liml)S,and  an 
elegantly  constructed  form.  Such  arc 
the  etfccts  of  creative  wisdom.  Is  it 
possii)le  to  conceive,  being  thus  happily 
tircuuistunced,  that  human  nature  should 


arrogantly  and  presumptuously  set  up 
a  process  for  the  formation  and  growth 
of  the  human  body  so  diametrically 
opposite  to  that  which  nature  in- 
tended for  our  good  ?  Such,  how- 
ever, is  the  fact,  inconceivable  as  it 
may  appear.  The  figure  of  the  Venus 
de  Medicis  is  not  suitable  to  the  genius 
of  the  present  age.  Such  is  now 
the  fashion,  that  to  be  considered 
f/enteel,  the  female  form  must  as- 
sume the  shape  of  an  hour-glass.  This 
is  esteemed  the  height  of  perfection. 
What  a  ridiculous  idea  I  For  this  pur- 
pose every  invention  is  called  into  action 
to  reduce  the  waist  to  the  smallest  pos- 
sible dimensions.  Stays,  belts,  liga- 
tures, steel  busks  of  different  descrip- 
tions, are  called  into  rcfjuisition  for  the 
attainment  of  this  most  absurd  object. 
By  means  of  this  preposterous  conduct 
the  bones  of  the  chest  are  compressed — 
the  cartilages  of  the  rii)s  ride  over  each 
other — the  vital  organs,  so  essentially 
necessary  to  our  very  existence,  are  ob- 
structed and  injured  in  their  operations 
— the  diaphragm  is  impeded  in  its  ac- 
tion— the  circulation  tlirough  the  large 
blood-vessels  is  obstructed  —  and  the 
mammae,  which  in  a  natural  state 
are  so  i)eautifully  constructed,  are 
flattened,  and  become  flaccid,  los- 
ing their  elegant  rotundity  and  figure 
— and  various  other  evils  are  the  re- 
sult of  this  detestable  practice.  Now 
let  me  ask  for  what  are  all  these  ills 
incurred?  Is  there  any  thing  particu- 
larly beautiful  or  desirable  in  an  hour- 
glass contraction  of  the  human  body  ? 
Is  there  any  thing  particularly  fascinat- 
ing in  pushing  the  breasts  up  to  the 
neck  ?  in  forcing  the  stomach  and  liver 
into  the  inferior  part  of  the  abdomen? 
and  pressing  the  bowels  over  the  brim 
of  the  pelvis?  thus  displacing  these  im- 
portant organs  from  the  original  posi- 
tion which  nature  assigned  tiiem,  pro- 
ducing ruptures,  &c.  Its  absurdity  is 
too  conspicuous  to  make  any  further 
comments  upon  it  necessary.  I  shall 
now  point  out,  from  long  and  extensive 
practice,  the  diseases  resulting  from  this 
ill-judged  arrangement  and  mischievous 
interference  ;  independently  of  the  na- 
tural and  accordant  growth  of  the  human 
frame  being  thus  deranged. 

The  females  indulging  in  this  propen- 
sity are  troubleil  with  shurtncss  of  breath 
and  loss  of  appetite  ;  in  truth,  from 
the  con)prcbscd  state  of  the  stomach,  it 
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is  incapablt;  of  roouivini''  siinincnt  mi- 
triiiiLMit  fur  tlie  support  of  tlio  animal 
economy,  in  consc(|ucncc  of  which  f^lan- 
(iiilar  (ibstiiulions,  (]yspe|»tic  symptoms, 
faiiilinus,  convulsions,  palpitations  of 
the  heart,  ami  a  numerous  train  of  ner- 
vous symptoms,  result.  While  fiom 
pressure  on  the  licart  ami  luni,''s,  we 
have  headaclics,  s[)itting-  of  blood,  in- 
flammation of  the  eyes,  swelled  le^s, 
varicose  veins,  and  a  numberless  cata- 
logue of  woeful  maladies. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  observe 
that  this  is  not  the  only  error,  I  reijret 
to  say,  by  wiiich  the  undue  interfe- 
rence of  the  female  part  of  the  com- 
munity is  productive  of  serious  evil.  It 
is  considered  by  tiiem  a  great  beauty  that 
the  scapuliu  sliould  be  enabled  to  meet: 
backboards,  &c.  are  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  by  these  means,  whenever  this 
which  they  consider  a  desirable  object 
is  accomplished,  the  result  is  that 
the  clavicles  are  partially,  if  not  wholly 
dislocated.  In  consequence  likewise  of 
the  pressure  used  for  this  and  the  pre- 
vious purposes,  the  various  muscles  of 
the  human  body,  which  in  their  natural 
state  tend  to  contribute  to  its  beauty 
and  utility,  are  altogether  deprived  of 
their  usual  action,  and  by  long- conti- 
nued want  of  exertion,  their  powers  are 
altogether  lost  and  destroyed ;  hunch- 
backs, crooked  spines,  and  distorted 
pelves,  are  thus  produced. 

Such  is  the  melancholy  picture  of 
these  injudicious  practices,  which  the 
present  time  will  not  allow  me  sufli- 
cientlv  to  expatiate  upon  ;  suffice  it  to 
say,  that  the  statement  here  exhibited 
is  by  no  means  exaggerated,  and  expe- 
rience and  observation  concur  in  enforc- 
ing the  conviction,  that  if  the  constitu- 
tion were  left  to  its  ouu  unbiassed  ope- 
rations, a  robust  frame,  and  sound  con- 
stitution, would  be  the  necessary  re- 
sult ;  on  the  contrary,  if  this  absurd 
custom  be  jjiirsued,  the  health  will  be 
completely  destroyed,  and  a  debilitated 
frame  the  consequence;  life  will  be 
shortened,  and,  as  long  as  its  conti- 
nuance exists,  embittered  with  conti- 
nued misery. 

Howland-Street, 
April, Itli,  1831. 


rOISONING  WITH  SULPHURIC  ACID. 

Trial  for  Poisoiwig  with  Sulphuric  Acid — Opi^ 
ition  flciliicihle  from  Siimptdiiis  and  Morbid 
Appearancesonlif — K  ew  Prttcusfc^f  or  detecliu^ 
Sulphuric  Acid  in  Stains  on  Clothes,  avd  in 
(he  Contents  of  the  Stomach, 

By  Dii.  Chri-stison*. 


Mns.  HcMi'iiRKv,  a  butcher's  wife  in 
Aberdeen,  was  tried  there  at  last  autumn 
circuit  for  the  murder  of  her  husband, 
by  administering  to  him  sulphuric  acid; 
and  she  was  charged  with  perpetrating 
the  crin)e  by  pouring  the  poison  down 
his  throat  while  he  was  asleep. 

On  Friday,  the  I6th  April,  her  hus- 
band was  seen  by  many  people,  his 
maid-servant  included,  in  a  state  of  per- 
fect health.  During  the  whole  of  that 
day  he  was  at  his  stall  in  the  market, 
and  had  his  meals  there,  as  well  as  va- 
rious drams  of  whisky,  in  company  with 
several  ac(|uainlauces,  none  of  whom 
sutiered  in  consequence,  any  more  than 
he  himself  appeared  to  do.  Returning 
home  at  eight  in  the  evening,  still  appa- 
rently in  perfect  health,  he  held  a  drink- 
ing party  with  some  male  friends  in  his 
kitchen ;  while  the  prisoner  had  her 
female  friends  to  drink  with  her  in  a 
room  adjoining.  When  they  had  both 
got  somewhat  drunk,  they  quarrelled 
and  interchanged  blows,  on  the  subject 
of  one  of  the  prisoner's  acquaintances, 
whose  character  was  not  to  Humphrey's 
liking.  After  this,  and  not  long  past 
eleven,  the  company  retired  ;  the  house 
was  cleared  for  the  night  of  all  strangers ; 
and  the  street-door  was  bolted  inside  by 
the  servant. 

There  were  now  in  the  house  only  the 
prisoner,  the  deceased,  and  their  female 
servant.  It  is  also  necessary  to  add,  for 
the  thorough  understanding  of  the  nar- 
rative, that  the  house  consisted  below 
stairs  of  a  kitchen,  a  room  entering  from 
it,  and  a  lobby  ;  and  above  stairs,  of  the 
servant's  room  immediately  over  the 
kitchen,  and  another  apartment  usually 
kept  locked,  and  used  by  the  prisoner  as 
a  store-room. 

Immediately  after  the  visitors  with- 
drew, the  deceased  went  to  bed  in  the 
kitchen,  and  the  prisoner,  who  com- 
monly slept  up  stairs  with  the  servant 

*  Abbreviated  from  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal. 
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after  a  quarrel  with  her  husband,  retired 
to  the  room  on  the  ground-floor  adjoin- 
intj  the  kitchen,  and  at  the  same  time 
desired  the  servant,  who  was  usually  last 
out  of  bed,  to  s;o  to  sleep  and  leave  her, 
— sayinof  that  she  wanted  to  see  whether 
her  husband  would  "settle,"  and  add- 
ing, "  Lord  God  !  that  any  body  would 
give  him  poison,  and  keep  her  hands 
clear  of  it."  The  servant  then  extin- 
guished the  light  in  the  kitchen,  at 
which  time  she  conversed  witli  the  de- 
ceased in  bed,  who  was  perfectly  well 
to  all  appearance,  and  not  particularly 
drunk.  Proceeding  now  up  stairs,  she 
undressed,  and  had  not  been  long  in  bed 
when  she  became  aware  that  the  de- 
ceased had  fallen  asleep  ;  for  he  was 
quite  quiet  ;  whereas,  when  he  lay 
awake  after  a  fit  of  drunkenness,  she 
invariably  heard  him  through  the  floor 
talking  aloud  to  himself.  In  a  little, 
the  prisoner  arrived  up  stairs  on  her 
stocking-soles,  to  see  if  the  servant  was 
asleep  ;  and  on  the  latter  requesting  her 
to  come  to  bed,  she  still  declined,  and 
returned  down  stairs,  repeating  that 
"  she  wanted  to  see  her  husband  settle 
first."  The  servant  then  fell  asleep. 
She  had  not  slept  more  than  a  few  mi- 
nutes, however,  when  her  mistress  came 
again  up  stairs,  still  on  her  stocking- 
soles,  and  awoke  her ;  desiring  her, 
with  a  smile,  to  go  down  and  see  what 
was  the  matter  with  her  master.  She 
did  so  :  and  then,  within  half  an  hour 
after  leaving  Humphrey  quite  well,  she 
found  him  crying  out  with  pain,  writhing 
from  side  to  side,  and  exclaiming  that 
he  was  all  burnt  in  the  inside.  .After 
some  conversation  as  to  the  cause  of  his 
illness,  she  went  out  to  seek  assistance, 
and  in  doing  so  found  the  bolt  of  the 
street-door  undrawn,  as  she  bad  left  it. 

This  witness,  as  well  as  a  former  ser- 
vant, further  stated,  that  her  master, 
when  he  was  drunk,  always  slept  on  his 
back  with  his  mouth  wide  open.  She 
likewise  deposed  that  her  mistress  when 
she  awoke  her,  although  intoxicated, 
was  quite  sensible  enough  to  understand 
what  she  was  doing ;  that  she  carried 
her  light  steadily,  walked  without  stag- 
gering, and  spoke  distinctly. 

The  conduct  of  the  prisoner  after  her 
husband's  illness  commenced,  was  not 
such  as  to  lead  to  any  material  evidence 
against  her.  On  tiie  contrary,  after  she 
began  to  recover  from  her  state  of  in- 
toxication, she  shewed  great  apparent 


concern  for  his  sufferings,  attended  his 
sick-bed  unremittingly,  cried  often,  and 
threw  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  medi- 
cal advice  being  immediately  procured. 
To  some  neighbours,  however,  whom 
she  called  to  bis  aid,  she  said  he  was 
mad  ;  and  throughout  his  whole  illness, 
without  any  imputatiun  being  thrown 
on  her,  she  made  frequent  attempts  to 
get  him  to  say  before  witnesses  that  he 
did  not  ascribe  his  sufterings  to  her. 

Some  weeks  before  this  time,  a  quan- 
tity of  sulphuric  acid,  amounting  to 
about  three  teaspoonfuls,  was  purchased 
for  the  prisoner,  who  applied  it  by 
means  of  a  wire  to  burn  away  a  wart. 
The  phial  in  which  it  was  kept  stood  at 
the  kitchen  window,  opposite  the  bed, 
and  at  some  distance  from  it.  At  five 
in  the  afternoon  of  Friday  the  servant 
saw  the  phial  in  its  usual  place,  con- 
taining about  two  teaspoonfuls  ;  l)ut  at 
night,  after  the  alarm  occasioned  by 
Hiimphiey's  illness,  one  of  the  neigh- 
bours found  the  bottle  in  the  same  spot 
with  only  a  few  drops  in  it. 

Now  the  prisoner's  friends,  who  had 
been  drinking  with  her  iti  the  low  room 
in  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  left 
two  wine-glasses  there,  which  were  also 
seen  by  the  servant  when  she  left  the 
prisoner  in  that  room,  before  going  up 
stairs  to  bed.  But  after  the  alarm,  four 
or  five  men  and  women,  who  went  into 
the  same  rootn,  found  also  a  third  wine- 
glass. One  of  these  women  liad  with 
her  an  infant,  who  was  constantly 
stretching  out  his  hand  to  the  glasses  ; 
and  she  gave  him  one  of  them,  and  put 
it  to  his  lips.  The  child  instantly 
screamed  violently,  which  drew  her  at- 
tention to  the  glass ;  and  on  remarking 
that  it  was  moist,  she  put  her  tongue  to 
it,  and  immediately  felt  "  as  if  a  lancet 
had  been  thrust  into  the  tongue."  The 
other  people  having  tasted  it  after  her, 
and  experienced  the  satne  effect,  the 
prisoner  was  called  in  and  told  of  what 
had  happened.  She  replied  that  it  must 
have  been  the  dregs  of  an  alum  gargle 
she  was  using  for  a  sore  throat,  and 
took  the  glass  away  with  her  to  the 
kitchen.  She  was  there  seen  by  the 
servant  to  wipe  it  with  an  apron  ;  and 
some  days  afterwards  the  apron  was 
found  with  red  and  corroded  spots  on 
it.  After  removing  the  glass,  the  pri- 
soner returned  with  some  alum  gargle 
in  a  tea-cup  to  the  party  who  had  called 
her  attention    to   the  glass ;  and  these 
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people  all  tasted  the  alum  pariflo,  i)iit 
declared  it  did  not  taste  the  least  like 
the  contents  of  the  glass. 

The  medical  history  of  the  case  was 
to  the  followino-  purport.  From  the 
first  moment  the  deceased  was  seen  by 
the  servant  about  midniijfht,  he  was 
coinplaininif  of  bnrnini^  in  iiis  throat 
and  inside,  and  said  he  awoke  suddenly 
withtliese  symptoms.  He  had  likewise 
e.vtreme  dithculty  in  articulating,  and 
frequent  retciiin<)-,  froth  issued  from 
his  mouth,  he  tried  to  swallow  water 
but  could  not,  and  on  attemptinu;-  to 
swallow  milk  he  returned  it  curdled. 
About  one,  JMr.  Jainieson,  who  was 
called  to  see  him,  remarked  the  symp- 
toms now  mentioned,  and  also  observed 
that  the  lips  were  uninjured,  the  tonsrue 
and  inside  of  the  mouth  very  while,  the 
whole  throat  dark  and  inflamed,  the 
uvula  l)lack,  the  countenance  pale  and 
ghastly,  and  the  pulse  very  feeble.  He 
tried  to  draw  blood  from  the  arm,  but 
got  only  a  few  ounces.  Having  after- 
wards procured  the  assistance  of  Dr. 
Rlurray,  an  attempt  was  made  to  use 
the  stomach-pump,  as  the  man  was 
quite  unable  to  swallow  ;  but  the  tube 
of  the  pump  could  not  be  passed,  on 
account  of  the  pain  in  the  throat.  The 
suspicions  of  the  medical  gentlemen  as 
to  the  administration  of  poison  were  at 
this  time  somewhat  lulled.  Tlie  man 
and  his  wife  having  misled  them  in  de- 
scribing the  time  and  manner  of  the 
commencement  of  the  symptoms,  they 
began  to  think  his  complaint  might  be 
a  malignant  sore  throat.  They  tiiere- 
fore  administered  first  a  salt  injection, 
then  another  with  laudanum,  and  di- 
rected warm  fomentations  to  be  applied 
to  the  stomach. 

At  half-past  seven  the  same  morning, 
Humphrey  still  complained  of  his  sto- 
mach ;  the  tongue  was  swollen,  the 
breathing  difficult,  and  about  this  period 
was  also  remarked  for  the  first  time  a 
reddish  mark  on  the  chin,  and  another 
at  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  both  of 
which  marks,  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  hours,  became  brownisli.  A  si- 
napism was  now  applied  to  the  throat, 
and  an  ounce  of  castor  oil  administered 
slowly  and  with  difficulty.  At  eleven  in 
the  forenoon  he  was  in  the  same  state, 
and  unable  to  swallow  any  thing.  At 
eight  in  the  evening  his  throat  and  sto- 
mach were  rather  easier,  and  he  could 
swallow  with  much  difficulty  a  little 
liipiid.     His    medical    attendants    wore 


now  convinced  that  some  corrosive  acid 
had  been  administered  ;  and  accordingly 
magnesia  was  given. 

On  the  forenoon  of  Sunday  there 
was  much  difficulty  in  breathing,  which 
the  man  ascril)ed  to  his  sore  tliroal. 
Leeches  were  therefore  applied,  and 
with  some  relief  to  the  lircathing.  At 
eight  in  the  evening  the  pulse  was  ex- 
tremely feeble,  and  the  man's  strength 
so  much  exhausted  that  it  was  obvious 
he  could  not  live  many  hours  lon»er; 
and  accordingly  he  expired  about  eleven 
the  same  evening — forty-set'cn  hours 
after  the  commencement  of  his  illness. 

The  body  was  examined  thirteen 
hours  after  death,  by  i)rs.  Henderson 
and  Murray,  and  Mr.  Jamieson,  who 
drew  up  the  following  report  of  the  ap- 
pearances : — 

"  Externally  the  body  appeared  mus- 
cular and  fat.  The  scrotum  and  penis 
were  slightly  swollen,  and  they  were 
livid,  more  especially  the  glans.  A 
small  quantity  of  whitish  liquid  was 
noticed  between  the  prepuce  and  glans. 
On  the  outside  of  the  mouth  there  were 
two  brownish  marks,  in  length  between 
one  and  two  inches.  One  of  these  was 
on  the  centre  of  the  chin,  and  its  upper 
end,  which  was  nearly  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  from  the  edge  of  the  lower  lip,  was 
narrower  than  the  part  below.  The 
other  was  of  a  lighter  colour,  and  situ- 
ated near  tlie  left  corner  of  the  mouth. 
The  gums  and  part  of  the  inside  of  the 
lips  were  of  an  almost  milky  whiteness  ; 
but  neither  the  remainder  of  the  lips 
nor  the  teeth  exhibited  any  thing  worthy 
of  notice.  The  roof  of  the  mouth  had 
a  glazed  appearance,  and  was  of  a 
greyish-white  colour^  except  at  the  pos- 
terior part,  where  a  degree  of  redness 
was  visible.  The  uvula  was  ash-coloured. 
The  back  part  of  the  tongue  had  lost  its 
investing  membrane  and  was  of  a  red 
colour,  while  its  fore-part  was  covered 
with  a  whitish  brown  crust.  In  appear- 
ance, the  pharynx  was  similar  to  the 
posterior  part  of  the  roof  of  the 
month.  The  membrane  covering  the 
epiglottis  was  all  around  ash-coloured 
and  much  thickened,  detached  in  some 
places,  and  in  the  rest  easily  separable 
from  the  parts  beneath,  which  had  a 
florid  appearance.  On  the  inside  of  the 
larynx,  a  little  below  the  riraaglottidis, 
a  small  portion  of  the  membrane  was 
white  and  in  part  detached.  An  incon- 
siderable quantityof  purulent  matter  was 
detached  in  the  muscular  substance  be- 
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tween  the  larynx  aiul  os  l;yoicles.  The 
gullet  we  were  dispojsed  to  consider 
narrower  than  usual  tlirouo;hout  its 
whole  course,  and  on  the  inside  it  was 
dry  and  completely  divested  of  its  mu- 
cous coat,  except  that  several  narrow 
yellowish  stripes  of  this  membrane  re- 
mained. 

"  On  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
outside  of  the  stomach  we  observed  a 
reddened  portion  with  numerous  small 
blood-vessels  branching  through  it.  This 
organ  contained  an  inconsiderable 
quantity  of  gas,  along  with  aI)OUt  three 
ounces  of  a  thick,  reddish  li(|uid.  The 
greater  part  of  the  inside  of  the  sto- 
mach presented  an  unequal  surface,  be- 
ing overspread  with  numerous  erosions 
or  ulcerations  of  no  inconsiderable 
depth,  and  in  various  irregular  forms, 
though  mostly  in  that  of  branched  or 
winding  furrows,  whose  surface  had  in 
colour  a  resemblance  to  blood.  Near 
the  cardia  there  was  a  rather  extensive 
ash-coloured  crust ;  and  a  space  still 
larger  on  the  posterior  part,  correspond- 
ing with  the  red  portion  of  the  outside 
above  described,  exhibiting  red  dotting 
and  arborescence.  Near  the  pylorus  a 
yellow  crust  was  noticed,  and  in  the  part 
of  the  duodenum  next  the  stomach  there 
was  a  crust  similar  to  that  just  men- 
tioned, but  in  great  quantity,  more 
flaky,  and  of  a  brighter  colour.  The 
lower  part  of  the  duodenum  was  dis- 
tinctly red  on  the  inner  surface.  The 
remaining  intestines,  as  far  as  the  rec- 
tum, were  examined  inside  and  outside; 
but  with  the  exception  of  a  red  patch 
on  the  jejunum,  and  another  on  the  left 
arch  of  the  colon,  there  was  nothing 
that  requires  to  be  mentioned. 

"  The  contents  of  the  intestines  were 
a  thick,  brown,  uniform  liquid,  in  small 
quantity;  and  about  three  ounces  of 
bloody  serum  were  met  with  in  the  ca- 
vity of  the  abdomen.  Those  parts  of 
the  abdominal  viscera,  which  have  not 
been  already  noticed,  were  found  en- 
tirely natural,  as  well  as  the  whole  con- 
tents of  the  chest  and  head.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  stomach  and  part  of  the 
duodenum,  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
with  its  washings,  and  the  contents  of 
the  intestines  with  their  washings,  were 
preserved  for  future  examination. 

"  From  the  appearances  we  are  led 
to  the  conclusion,  that  James  Hum- 
phrey had  swallowed  a  highly-irritating 
or  corrosive  substance,  which  was  the 
cause  of  his  death." 

It   will    presently  be  seen   from  the 


chemical  report,  that  no  sulphuric  acid 
could  be  discovered  in  the  contents  of 
the  stomacli  or  intestines.  As  to  the 
phial  which  contained  tlie  drega  of  the 
acid  supposed  to  have  been  administer- 
ed, it  was  i)roken  to  })ieces  by  one  of 
the  neighbours  as  soon  as  it  was  disco- 
vered 

'J'he  only  chemical  evidence  in  the 
case  was  derived  from  tiie  examination 
of  the  dress  and  bed-clothes  of  the  pa- 
tient. The  shirt,  sheet,  blanket,  and 
bed-cover,  worn  by  him  on  Friday 
night,  presented  various  stains  and  cor- 
roded spots;  I)ut  his  coat,  trowsers,  and 
other  articles  of  dress,  wiiich  lay  on  a 
chair  close  to  the  bed,  were  uninjured. 
The  stained  articles  were  found  by 
two  sheriff-officers  who  visited  the  house 
on  the  Saturday  evening,  and  who  left 
instructions  tliat  they  should  remain 
untouched.  The  prisoner,  however, 
removed  them  ;  and  they  were  subse- 
quently found  locked  up  in  her  store- 
room above  stairs.  On  the  Thursday 
and  Saturday  after  the  man's  death, 
portions  of  the  injured  as  well  as  the 
uninjured  parts  of  each  article  of  dress 
were  committed  to  INJessrs.  Henderson, 
Murray,  and  Jamieson,  for  analysis ; 
and  on  the  4th  of  June,  exactly  seven 
weeks  after  the  man's  illness  com- 
menced, fragments  of  the  injured  part 
of  the  blanket  and  bed-cover  were  sent 
to  Edinburgh  for  my  examination. 

The  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Aberdeen  gentlemen  was  as  follows. 

"  On  the22d,  23d,  26th,  27th.  28tli, 
and  30th,  we  proceeded  with  the  clie- 
mical  examination  of  the  stomach,  the 
contents  of  the  bottles,  and  the  clothes. 
"  And  we  have  to  report  as  tlie  result 
of  this  examination,  that  we  did  not  find 
any  poisonous  matter  in  the  stomach  or 
in  the  contents  of  any  of  the  bottles; 
but  that  we  ascertained  the  presence  of 
uncombined  acid  in  certain  portions  of 
one  of  the  bed-covers,  of  the  blanket, 
of  the  slieet,  and  of  the  shirt ;  and  that 
we  found  this  acid  was  sulphuric  by  the 
application  of  compounds  of  barytes, 
which  gave  precipitates  that  were  inso- 
luble in  nitric  or  muriatic  acid,  and 
which  when  heated  along  with  charcoal, 
and  afterwards  placed  in  contact  with 
water  and  muriatic  acid,  gave  sulphu- 
retted-hydrogen gas ;  whose  presence 
was  indicated  by  its  blackening  a  piece; 
of  paper  di|)ped  in  a  solution  of  a  salt  of 
lead,  and  also  in  most  of  the  experi- 
ments by  its  smell. 

"  We  performed  at  the  same    time 
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comparative  experiments  on  otlier  parts 
of  each  of  tlie  above-named  articles  ; 
from  which  we  did  not  obtain  any  ap- 
preciable quantity  of  sulphuric  acid." 

Such  were  the  leading  particulars  of 
the  medical  and  general  evidence 
brought  out  at  the  trial.  With  such  a 
mass  of  circumstantial  proof  against  the 
prisoner,  and  scarcely  a  single  circum- 
stance to  throw  doubt  over  any  part  of 
it,  a  conviction  was  inevitable.  She  was 
subsequently  executed  in  pursuance  of 
her  sentence,  and  before  her  death  made 
a  full  confession  of  her  guilt. 

Process  for  detecting  free  Sulphuric 
Acid  in  Stained  Clothes. 
Having  prepared  a  solution  by  boil- 
ing the  stains  in  a  little  distilled  water, 
ascertain  the  acidity  of  the  li(|uid  with 
litmus  paper,  and  with  a  few  drops  de- 
termine the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid 
in  one  form  or  another.  Then  add  carbo- 
nate of  lead  to  complete  neutralization, 
and  promote  its  decomposition  by  boil- 
ing :  sulphate  of  lead  will  be  formed  with 
any  free  sulphuric  acid  present,  hut  not 
with  the  neutral  alkaline  or  earthy  sul- 
phates, as  I  have  taken  care  to  ascertain 
experimentally.  The  carbonate  of  lead 
used  in  the  process  must  of  course  be 
quite  free  of  sulphate,  which  the  com- 
mon white  lead  of  the  shops  almost  al- 
ways contains ;  and  to  guard  against 
this  fallacy,  its  purity  must  be  ascer- 
tained by  observing  whether  it  is  entirely 
soluble  in  diluted  nitric  acid;  or,  which 
is  still  better,  it  may  be  prepared  in  a 
state  of  great  purity  by  precipitating  a 
solution  of  acetate  of  lead  with  di  car- 
bonate of  soda*,  and  carefully  washing 
the  precipitate  with  disit.icd  water. 
The  suspected  fluid  being  neutralized 
by  the  carbonate  of  lead,  the  precipitate 
is  to  be  collected  on  a  filter,  and  washed 
once  with  distilled  water ;  then  com- 
pressed between  folds  of  blotting  paper, 
if  possible  without  rupturing  the  lilter; 
then  again  washed  with  distilled  water, 
and  again  dried  by  compression  between 
folds  of  blotting  pajier.  The  precipi- 
tate, which  now  consists  of  carbonate 
and  sulphate  of  lead,  coloured  perhaps 
by  organic  matter,  is  to  be  treated  with 
diluted  nitric  acid,  which  removes  the 
carbonate.  The  residue,  after  being 
collected  on  a  filter  and  washed  with 
distilled  water,  is  to  be  carefully  mixed 
up,  while  dauip,  with  distilled  water  in 

*  The  bicarbonate  of  soda  of  the  shops  is  free 
of  sulphates. 
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a  mortar,  and  decomposed  by  a  stream 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  main- 
tained for  half  an  hour  or  more,  accord- 
ing to  the  (piantity  of  tiie  precijjitate. 
After  the  action  of  the  gas,  the  mixture 
is  to  be  iriiuiediatcly  boiled  and  filtered. 
'J'here  will  then  be  in  solution  free  sul- 
phuric acid,  willi  some  organic  matter. 
The  presence  of  the  acid  may  be  proved 
now  by  the  old  process ;  that  is,  the 
solution  is  to  be  treated  with  nitrate  of 
baryta  and  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid. 
The  precipitated  sulphate  of  baryta  may 
be  then  converted  into  the  sulphuret  by 
heating  it  with  charcoal ;  and  the  sul- 
phurei  is  proved  to  exist  by  tlie  disen- 
gagement of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  on 
the  addition  of  diluted  muriatic  acid. 

Process  for  detect  in ff  f>'ee  Sulphuric 
Acid  in  the  Contents  of  the  Stomach, 
and  othf.r  Organic  Mixtures. 
Filter  the  fluid,  distilled  water  being 
added,  if  necessary.  Place  it  in  a  mat- 
trass,  to  which  a  tube  with  a  ball  is 
adapted  by  a  cork ;  and  let  the  extre- 
mity of  the  tube  just  enter  the  neck 
of  a  bottle,  of  the  same  capacity  with 
the  mattrass,  and  immersed  up  to  the 
neck  in  cold  water.  Distil  with  a  gentle 
heal,  till  the  fluid  in  the  mattrass  is  re- 
duced to  the  consistence  of  a  thin  syrup. 
'J'he  last  portions  of  the  distilled  fluid 
are  then  to  be  tested  for  muriatic  acid 
by  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  for  acetic 
acid  by  the  taste  and  smell.  If  neither 
appear  to  be  present,  the  matter  re- 
maining in  the  mattrass  may  be  sub- 
jected to  the  process  for  detecting  free 
sulphuric  acid  in  stained  cloth.  — If,  oii 
the  contrary,  either  acid  be  present, 
distilled  water  is  to  be  poured  into  the 
mattrass,  and  the  mixture  again  dis- 
tilled to  the  consistence  of  a  thin  syrup  ; 
and  this  addition  of  water  and  distilla- 
tion must  be  repeated  till  the  last  por- 
tions of  the  distilled  liquid  give,  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  either  no  precipitate 
or  a  mere  haze  only,  or  till  the  smell 
and  taste  of  acetic  acid  entirely  disap- 
pear. The  residual  fluid  in  the  mattrass 
will  then  contain  a  mere  trace  only  of 
muriatic  or  acetic  acid,  while  scarcely 
any  free  sulphuric  acid  will  have  passed 
over  with  the  water,  if  the  distillation 
be  properly  managed.  When  thus  pre- 
pared, therefore,  the  matter  in  the  mat- 
trass may  be  subjected,  without  risk  of 
error,  to  the  process  for  detecting  sul- 
phuric acid  in  stains. 
The  following  points  must  be  attend- 
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ed  to,  in  order  to  insure  the  success  of  " 
this  process.  1.  The  end  of  the  tuhe 
witliin  tlie  mattrass  should  be  nearly  a 
third  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  so  that 
any  fluid  which  condenses  in  the  ball 
may  drop  into  the  mattrass,  and  not  fill 
up  the  whole  diameter  of  the  tuhe,  to 
the  risk  of  bt-inu-  propelled  onward  into 
tlie  bottle.  2.  After  each  distillation, 
tlie  ball  should  be  washed  with  a  little 
distilled  water,  and  the  washinifs  added 
to  what  remains  in  the  mattrass,  because 
some  sulphuric  acid  (generally  rises  as 
lii;ih  as  the  ball,  especially  towards  the 
close  of  each  distillation.  3.  The  dis- 
tillation ouffht  never  to  be  pushed  to  too 
great  dryness,  otherwise  the  sulphuric 
acid  will  pass  freelv  into  the  bottle,  or 
may  be  decomposed  iiy  the  ory^anic 
matter :  the  discharge  of  the  muriatic, 
or  acetic  acid,  is  therefore  to  be  accom- 
plished rather  by  repeatinir  the  distil- 
lation often,  than  by  carry ingf  it  far  on 
any  occasion.  I  have  found  that  a 
drachm  of  muriatic  acid,  and  as  much 
acetic  acid,  were  driven  off  entirely  by 
six  distillations  from  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  soda  containing  two  drops  of 
sulphuric  acid,  without  any  material 
quantity  of  the  sulphuric  acid  escaping  ; 
and  in  another  trial  with  a  mixture  of 
bread,  milk,  muriatic  and  acetic  acids, 
and  four  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  the 
two  former  acids  were  driven  off  by 
four  distillations,  while  almost  the 
whole  sulphuric  acid  remained  behind. 
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Tuesday,  12th  April,  1631. 

The  Treasurer  in  the  Chair. 


After  the  usual  preliminary  business, 
the  admission  of  Sir  James  Laylon  as  a 
member,  and  the  reception  of  various 

E resents  of  books,  plants,  &c.  from  Dr. 
yall  and  others,  there  was  a  paper 
read,  containing  *'  some  account  of  the 
Chiritmanos, of  Peru, and  of  the  medicines 
sold  by  tliem,"  communicated  by  Mr. 
W.  BoUaert,  corresponding  member, 
M.B.S.  ;  from  which,  as  shewing  the 
similitude  of  medicine  in  its  early  stages 
in  all  countries,  and  for  the  sake  of  con- 
trasting these  primitive  practitioners 
with  those  of  more  enlightened  ages, 
and  among  more  polished  people,  we 
make  the  following  extracts  : — 


"  The  chiritmanos  are  by  some  called 
travelling  doctors,    and  are   Indians  of 
Upper  Peru,  (or,  as  it  is  now   called, 
Bolivia)  ;  their  principal  residence   and 
rendezvous  is  at  a  place  named  Tungas, 
where  tliey  collect  the  different  herbs, 
seeds,   roots,   gums,   &c. ;  which   they 
gain    a   living  by    vending   to    persons 
afflicted  with  disease,   whom  they  meet 
with  in   their  journies."     "  Some   idea 
may   be  formed   of  the  distances   they 
travel,  when  it  is  stated   that  they   go 
from  Upper  Peru  to  Buenos    Ayres,   a 
distance   of    more    than   two   thousand 
miles,  and    are   likewise    met    with  all 
over   the  coast  of  Lower  Peru :    these 
journies  are  chiefly  performed  on  foot ;" 
and  the  travelling  doctors,    with    their 
etjuipage,  are  described  as   being  about 
"  the    middle  size,  of    a  dark    copper 
colour,  rather   coarse     features,     with 
teeth  and  mouth  of  a  dirty  green  hue, 
which  is  owing  to  their  habit  of  conti- 
nually  chewing   coca,    (leaves    of    the 
erythroxylon  peruvianum,  with  a  strong 
alkaline  ash)  ;  this  also  gives  them  a  very 
unpleasant  smell.     Their  dress  is  com- 
posed of  a  coarse  cotton  shirt,   without 
a  collar  ;  small-clothes,  made  wide  be- 
hind ;  a  jacket  of  coarse  cloth,   of  the 
wool  of  the   llama;  sometimes   stock- 
ings,    but    without     feet ;    sandals    of 
hide ;  a   large    brimmed    hat;     of    the 
wool    of    the   llama   or   vicunna ;    the 
never-failing  useful  poncho  ;  and  lastly, 
a   little  bag  for   toasted    Indian   corn, 
chargin,  or  dried  beef ;  a  few  capsicums, 
and  a  gourd   for  holding   water.     The 
dress,  when  once  put  on,  very  rarely 
comes  off  until  worn   out."     "  In   the 
country,  and  villages  retired  from  popu- 
lous towns,   much  credit  and   belief  is 
given    to    their    remedies."     "  On    a 
chiritmano's  entering  a  town,  his  arrival 
is  soon  knovvn,  and   in   a  short  time  he 
is  surrounded  ;  when  for  every    malady 
he  has  a   cure,    and    for   every  sore   a 
salve.    Their  principal  trade  is  in  selling 
charms,  the  stated  virtues  of  which  are 
many.     They  seem   perfectly  to  under- 
stand their  calling,   and  are  somewhat 
wiser  than   their  customers,"  although 
their  remedies,  which  are  hut  few,  seem 
to  be  nearly  as  well  known   (j.  e,  their 
names  and  supposed  virtues)   to  their 
patients    as    to    themselves."     "  They 
sell  their  medicines  at  a  moderate  price, 
and    give  their   advice  yratis."     Their 
whole  dispensary  is  contained  in  a  wal- 
let, which  they  carry  slung  across  the 
shoulder. 
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These  oliiritmanos  sDiDetiines  per- 
form the  opeialioii  of  hleediui;-,  whicli 
is  (lone  with  a  very  niile  huicet,  made 
by  fixit!f>-  into  u  piece  of  wood  a  cliip  of 
glass,  placini;-  this  upon  the  vein,  and 
then  sivini,--  it  a  tillip  with  the  forelin^rer 
and  tliunib. 

The  most  useful  article  they  miijht 
brinjf  from  Upper  Peru  is  Peruvian 
bark,  for  ac^iies,  of  a  very  bad  sort,  arc 
very  common  towards  tlic  coast;  but  iu 
many  of  tlie  provinces  of  Peru,  towards 
the  soutli,  the  burk  is  hardly  knotvn ; 
wliere  it  is  known,  it  is  administered 
mixed  witii  old  wine,  with  repeated 
draujfhts  of  lemonade,  and  is  certainly  a 
sovereian  remedy. 

AJr.  B.'s  communication  was  accom- 
panied with  specimens  of  the  various 
medicines  to  be  found  in  a  chiritmano's 
wallet,  or  travellins?  shop,  which  were 
exhibited.  The  following  are  some  few 
of  the  names,  with  their  professed  vir- 
tues adjoined. 

Youruma.  —  Some  unknown  bark, 
which  is  powdered  and  taken  as  snuflf' 
in  headache. 

Piedra  Biscal. — An  earthy  sub- 
stance, taken,  when  powdered,  in  hot 
water,  for  heartburn. 

Chacaire. — This  is  the  excrement  of 
a  bird  called  "  coco,'^  and  administered 
for  pain  in  the  sides. 

Swilda  con  Suelda,  (from  the  Spanish 
to  solder  or  join). — A  plaister  of  fried 
fat,  used  for  broken  bones. 

Corro,  or  Ccrru. — Seeds  and  seed- 
vessels,  of  a  species  of  helicteres  or 
screw- tree,  used,  when  mixed  with  fat 
and  urine,  to  rub  the  bones  wiien 
painful. 

Huachanea. — From  a  species  of  con- 
volvulus, probably  jalap.  Used  as  a 
purgative. 

Venal.— Vor  bad  eyes  :  the  leaf  is 
chewed,  and  the  eyes  anointed  with  the 
saliva  :  the  patient  must  be  placed  dur- 
ing the  operation  with  his  eyes  looking 
at  the  sun. 

Chunchcmuntana. — For  heartburn. 
Parchex,  i.  e.  patches  or  plaisters, 
made  of  various  materials,  but  princi- 
pally being  the  leaves  of  favouriteplants, 
as  coco,  ivy,  venal,  &c.:  these  are 
moistened  with  saliva,  and  applied,  as 
to  the  temples  in  headache,  &c. 

Charms. — Of  various  descriptions  ; 
as  the  false  nutmeg,  different  kinds  of 
seeds  and  berries,  made  into  necklaces, 
&c.  Some  are  preventives  of  disease, 
some  love-philtre,s,  some  guard  against 


evil  spirits,  ghosts,  witches,   &c.  ;  some 
antidotes  to  poisons,  &c.  i^c. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Bollaert's  paper. 
Dr.  Whiting  continued  his  observations 
on  oj)ium,  discussing  this  evening  its 
medicinal  uses.  Want  of  room,  iiow- 
evcr,  prevents  us  noticing  at  full  his 
many  valuable  practical  observations  ; 
and  the  time  for  adjournment  having 
arrived,  the  lecture  on  cokhicum,  vera- 
trnm,  and  their  natural  allies,  was  post- 
poned until  tiie  ne.st  meeting,  on  Tues- 
day, i-'tith  April,  when  tlie  subject  will 
be  commenced  by  the  professor  of  bo- 
tany, Mr.  Gilbert  Burnett. 
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"  L'Auteur  se  tite  a  allonger  ce  que  ie  lecteur  sc 
tue  a  abreger." — U'Ale.mbkiit. 


Inquiries  concerning  the  Intellectual 
Powers  and  the  Investigation  of 
Truth.  By  John  Aberbroaibie, 
M.D.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh,  &c.  and 
First  Physician  to  His  "JNIajesty  in 
Scotland.     8vo.  pp.  -135. 

Here  we  have  Dr.  Abercrombie  taking 
an  excursion  into  the  domains  of  moral 
science :  we  are  heartily  glad  to  meet 
with  him  in  that  quarter:  the  views  of 
so  al)le  a  man  on  the  actual  condition  of 
the  philosophy  of  mind  were  naturally 
to  be  greeted  with  an  ardent  welcome.' 
It  is  not  so  very  long  since  this  branch 
of  knowledge  may  be  said  almost  to 
have  had  its  first  origin,  or,  at  least,  to 
have  been  cultivated  on  thoseindisputable 
principles,  which  are  acted  upon  iu 
physical  science  ;  namely,  a  careful 
observation  of  facts,  and  conclusions 
drawn  from  these  by  the  most  cautious 
induction.  To  Reid,  and  his  followers 
of  the  Scottish  school,  it  is  well  known, 
the  credit  of  this  change  is  due  ;  the 
science  of  mind  rapidly  acquired  in 
their  hands  a  certainty,  a  real  value, 
and  a  practical  importance,  of  which, 
before  their  time,  it  was  scarcely  sup- 
posed to  be  susceptible.  It  may  now 
be  pursued  in  their  delightful  pages — 
we  refer  more  particularly  to  those  of 
Dugald  Stewart,  and  of  Brown— as  a 
study  of  the  most  pleasing  and  profita- 
ble description,  not  only  intensely  inte- 
resting to  the  moral  philosopher,  but  to 
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every  one  who  has  in  view  the  cultiva- 
tion of  his  own  mental  powers,  or  the 
proper  application  of  them  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  truth  in  any  department 
of  knowledge.  But  then,  within  the 
comparatively  short  space  of  time  which 
has  elapsed  since  the  rise  of  the  Scottish 
philosophy,  it  has  grown  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate  ;  the  works  of  each  individual 
philosopher  are  of  rather  a  fearful  mag- 
nitude; and,  what  is  worse,  there  are 
variances  amongst  them— differences  of 
opinion,  as  well  as  varieties  of  nomencla- 
ture, which  demand  a  degree  of  attention 
and  cautious  discrinnnation  incompatible 
with  the  habits  of  the  generality  of 
readers. 

Dr.  Abercrombie  has  given  us, 
in  the  present  volume,  the  best  re- 
sumi  of  the  philosophy  of  mind  that 
we  have  yet  seen :  it  is  comprehen- 
sive, luminous,  and  practical;  its  ex- 
positions of  theory  are  eloquent  and 
clear;  its  illustrations  are  striking  and 
always  pertinent ;  and,  in  short,  it  is 
an  excellent  and  useful  book,  as  we  take 
it — capitally  well  written,  and  that,  by- 
the-by,  without  the  aid  of  a  single  poe- 
tical or  pedantic  ornament  in  the  shape 
of  a  quotation,  or,  we  believe,  a  scrap 
of  poetry  of  any  kind,  which  it  must  be 
owned  is  rather  a  phenomenon  in  these 
days,  when  the  getting-up  of  works  of  a 
like  nature  is  so  peculiarly  systematic 
and  fanciful. 

It  is  not  a  little  gratifying  to  us  to 
reflect,  how  much  the  modern  science  of 
mind  is  indebted  to  eminent  men  in 
our  profession.  Not  to  dwell  upon  the 
merits  of  Locke,  Hartley,  Darwin,  and 
Cabanis,  we  may  be  indulged  for  a  mo- 
ment while  we  advert  to  the  transcen- 
dent genius  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  the 
facile  princeps  of  the  Scottish  philoso- 
phers. He  was,  in  our  judgment,  and 
we  are  far  from  being  singular  in  our 
opinions  of  him,  one  of  the  most  origi- 
nal, profound,  comprehensive,  and 
sound  thinkers  of  any  age  or  country. 
In  metaphysical  aculeness,  discrimina- 
tive subtlety,  and  masterly  analyzation, 
we  believe  he  stands  unrivalled.  And 
for  eloquence,  what  lecturer  has  ever 
approached  him  ?  Yet,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  there  is  a  wildness  occa- 
sionally about  his  magnificence,  an  ob- 
scurity connected  with  his  laborious 
details,  which  considerably  detract  from 
the  value  of  his  writings.  He  was  la- 
vishly circumstantial,  and  apparently 
had  no  time  to  prune  his  productions ;  they 


were  written  for  immediate  use  ;  and  he 
did  not  live  to  methodize  or  reduce  into  a 
system  the  mass  of  splendid  truths  which 
in  his  Itrief  career  he  was  enabled  to  an- 
nounce to  the  world.  Ii  is  questionable, 
however,  how  far  a  condensation  of  him 
by  another  hand  would  be  productive 
of  the  desired  utility  :  and  perha[is  that 
object  is  better  tittained  by  the  volume  of 
Dr.  Abercrombie.  Without  adhering 
implicitly  to  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
Brown — for  instance,  in  the  matter  of 
causation,  and  the  beautiful  theory  of 
simple  and  relative  suggestion — our  au- 
thor ventures  to  deviate  pretty  frequent- 
ly from  the  tracks  of  his  predecessor, 
but  generally  apprises  us  of  the  cir- 
cumstance when  he  takes  the  liberty  of 
so  doing.  Nor  does  Dr.  A.  forget,  as 
many  of  the  pure  philosophers  of  the 
mind  often  seem  to  do,  that  ever-to-be 
remembered  proposition,  with  which  a 
great  northern  critic  on  one  occasion 
opened  so  judiciously  one  of  his  famous 
reviews — that  "  man  is  a  being  composed 
of  body  and  soul."  The  corporeal  nature 
is  treated  in  this  volume  with  its  due  share 
of  attention,  and  the  influence  of  the 
morbid  states  of  the  body  upon  the  men- 
tal manifestations,  are  ade(]uately  no- 
ticed. Indeed  the  peculiar  merit  of  the 
"  Inquiries"  seems  to  consist  in  this — 
that  they  are  practical— essentially  prac- 
tical, and  utilitarian. 

We  should  be  glad,  did  our  limits  per- 
mit, to  present  our  readers  with  a  comr 
plete  and  copious  analysis  of  Dr.  Aber- 
cronii)ie's  views,  but  we  must  be  con- 
tent with  noticing  the  order  of  his 
course,  and  observing  that  his  doctrines 
are  for  the  most  part  eclectic.  He  dif- 
fers from  Brown,  for  example,  in  the 
discussion  of  the  subjects  above-men- 
tioned, and  from  other  philosophers  of 
mind  in  other  important  particulars  ; 
but  he  adopts  what  he  conceives  to  be 
the  best  things  from  each,  and  probably 
surpasses  them  all  in  one  virtue — his 
simi)licity. 

The  work  opens  with  an  introduction, 
in  which  some  perspicuous  observations 
are  made  on  the  general  objects  of 
science:  we  shall  transcribe  a  few  pas- 
sages, as  we  have  marked  them,  in  our 
perusal. 

"  The  object  of  all  science,  whether 
it  refer  to  matter  or  to  mind,  is  simply 
to  ascertain  facts,  and  to  trace  their 
relations  to  each  other." 

"  Intellectual  science  investigates  the 
laws  and  relations  of  the  processes  of 
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simple  intellect,  as  perception,  memory, 
imagination,  and  juiljjment ;  and  tiio 
proper  cnltivation  and  rc<,Mihition  of 
tlu'oe  is  the  ol)Jcct  of  the  practical  art 
of  intclleotuul  cdncHlioti." 

*'  In  medical  science,  the  objects  of 
our  reseaches  are  chielly  the  relations 
between  external  thinsfs  and  the  living- 
powers  of  animal  bodies, — and  the  re- 
lations of  these  powers  to  each  other  ;  — 
more  parlicwlarly  in  regard  to  the  ten- 
dencies of  external  things  to  produce 
certain  changes  upon  living  bodies, 
either  as  causes  of  disease  or  as  reme- 
dies. The  practical  art  founded  upon 
this  science  leads  to  the  consideration 
of  means  by  whicli  we  may  avail  our- 
selves of  tiiis  knowledge,  by  producing, 
in  the  one  case,  actions  upon  the  body 
which  we  wish  to  produce,  and  in  the 
other,  by  counteracting  or  avoiding 
actions  which  we  wish  to  prevent. 

"  In  all  these  sciences,  and  the  prac- 
tical arts  which  are  founded  upon  them, 
the  general  principles  are  the  same ; 
namely,  a  careful  observation  of  the 
natural  and  uniform  relations  or  ten- 
dencies of  bodies  towards  each  other  ; 
and  a  bringing  of  those  tendencies  into 
operation  for  the  production  of  cer- 
tain results." 

The  sciences.  Dr.  Abercrorabie  goes 
on  to  observe,  are  distinguished  into 
those  which  are  certain,  and  those 
which  are,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
uncertain.  The  purely  physical  sci- 
ences are  of  the  former  character  ;  but 
in  those  branches  in  which  we  have  to 
deal  with  mental  operations,  or  with  the 
powers  of  livir-g  bodies,  two  sources  of 
uncertainty  exist.  The  first  of  these 
depends  upon  the  circumstance,  that  in 
investigating  the  relations  and  tendencies 
in  these  cases,  we  are  generally  obliged 
to  trust  to  observation  alone,  as  the 
phenomena  happen  to  be  presented  to 
us,  and  cannot  confirm  or  correct  these 
observations  by  direct  experiment. 
The  second  source  consists  in  this,  that 
even  after  we  have  ascertained  the  true 
relations  of  things,  we  may  be  disap- 
pointed of  the  results  which  we  wish  to 
produce  when  we  bring  their  tendencies 
into  operation.  This  arises  from  the 
interposition  of  other  causes,  by  which 
the  true  tendencies  are  modified  or 
counteracted,  and  the  operation  of 
which  we  are  not  able  either  to  calcu- 
late upon  or  to  control.  The  new 
causes,  which  operate  in  this  manner, 
are  chiefly  certain  powers  in  living  ani- 


mal bodies,  and  the  wills,  feelings,  and 
propensities  of  masses  of  iiuntan  beings, 
which  we  have  not  the  means  uf  reduc- 
ing to  any  iixed  or  uniform  luus.  IMe- 
diciiie  and  jjolilical  economy  are  then 
mentioned  as  examples  of  the  uncertain 
sciences. 

"  The  scientific  physician  well  knows 
tlic  difficulty  of  ascertaining  tiie  true 
relations  of  tliose  things  which  are  the 
proper  objects  of  his  attention,  and  the 
uncertainty  which  attends  all  his  efforts 
to  produce  particular  results.  A  per- 
son, for  example,  affected  with  disease, 
recovers  under  the  use  of  a  particular 
remedy-  A  second  is  affected  with  the 
same  disease,  and  uses  this  remedy  with- 
out any  benefit;  while  a  third  recovers 
under  a  very  difi'crent  remedy,  or  with- 
out any  treatment  at  all.  And  even  in 
those  cases  in  which  he  has  distinctly 
ascertained  true  relation,  new  causes 
intervene  and  disappoint  his  endeavours 
to  produce  results  by  means  of  these 
relations.  He  knows,  for  example,  a 
disease  which  would  certainly  be  re- 
lieved by  the  full  operation  of  diuretics; 
—  and  he  knows  various  substances 
which  have  unquestionai)ly  diuretic  vir- 
tues. But,  in  a  particular  instance,  he 
may  fail  entirely  in  relieving  the  disease 
by  the  most  assiduous  use  of  these  re- 
medies;—for  the  real  and  true  tenden- 
cies of  these  bodies  are  interrupted  by 
certain  other  causes  in  the  constitution 
itself,  which  entirely  elude  his  observa- 
tion, and  are  in  no  degree  under  his 
control." 

A  similar  uncertainty  is  experienced 
by  the  statesman,  in  his  attempts  to  in- 
fluence the  interests,  the  propensities, 
and  the  actions  of  masses  of  mankind: 
measures  which  have  been  planned  with 
every  effort  of  human  wisdom  are  seen 
but  too  frequently  to  fail  of  the  results 
which  they  were  intended  to  produce, 
or  are  followed  by  consequences  re- 
markably different. 

Our  remarks  on  the  intellectual  or 
metaphysical  portion  of  the  volume 
must  necessarily  be  brief:  what  more 
immediately  lies  in  our  way  is  the  prac- 
tical part — the  application  of  the  theory 
of  the  mental  powers  to  the  study  of 
medicine.  We  cannot,  however,  pass 
over,  without  some  brief  notice,  Dr. 
Abercrombie's  classification  of  the 
sources  of  our  knowledge.  It  is  well 
known  that  most  writers,  following 
strictly  the  path  marked  out  for  them 
by  Locke,  consider   the  sources  of  all 
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our  knowledge  to  be  simply  these  two — 
sensation  or  perception,  and  reflection. 
Dr.  A.  adds  a  third — testimony.  We  can- 
not say  that  we  consider  this  arrangement 
as  by  any  means  philosophical,  or  that 
the  new  division  is  very  logical,  inas- 
much as,  we  conceive,  that  the  influence 
of  testimony  on  the  human  mind  is  re- 
ducible into  so  many  elements,  and,  at 
at  all  events,  the  new  source  is  so  dis- 
tinctly characterized  from  the  other 
two — testimony  being  far  from  constitut- 
inof  one  of  those  operations  of  the  mind 
which  our  author  is  so  careful  in  dis- 
tinguishing from  its  functions.  The 
reception  of  testimony,  it  may  be  added, 
is  no  more  than  the  acquirement  of 
knowledge  through  the  ordinary  sources 
of  information.  But,  in  a  practical 
point  of  view,  we  have  no  objection  to 
admit  testimony  as  one  of  the  means  by 
which  the  mind  becomes  stored  with  the 
knowledge  of  facts. 

The  section  on  the  Memory  is  exceed- 
ingly interesting,  and  particularly  that 
part  of  it  in  which,  treating  of  the  in- 
fluence of  association  upon  memory,  he 
(divides    the  former    into    three  kinds : 

1,  natural,  or  philosophical  association  ; 

2,  local,  or  incidental  association  ;  and 

3,  arbitrary,  or  fictitious  association. 
■Under  the  first  division  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing original  anecdote  : — 

'•  In  a  party  of  gentlemen,  the  con- 
versation turned  on  the  warlike  charac- 
ter of  the  Mahrattas,  as  compared  with 
the  natives  of  Lower  India,  and  the  ex- 
planation given  of  it  l)y  an  author  who 
refers  it  to  their  use  of  animal  food, 
from  which  the  Hindoos  are  said  to  be 
prohibited  by  their  religion.  A  doubt 
was  started  respecting  tlie  extent  to 
which  Hindoos  are  prohibited  from  the 
use  of  animal  food;  some  were  of  one 
opinion,  and  some  of  another,  and  the 
point  was  left  undecided.  Reading 
-soon  after  the  Journal  of  Bishop  Heber, 
I  found  it  stated,  that  on  one  occasion 
during  his  journey,  when  a  large  sup- 
ply of  meat  was  brought  to  him,  he  or- 
dered three  lambs  to  be  sent  to  his 
Hindoo  attendants,  and  that  the  gift 
Avas  received  with  every  expression  of 
gratitude.  On  another  occasion,  such 
a  fact  might  have  Iteen  passed  by  with- 
out producing  any  impression ;  or  it 
might  have  been  slightly  associated 
witli  the  good  Bishop's  attention  to  the 
comfort  of  all  around  him,  but  not  re- 
membered beyond  the  passing  moment. 


In  connexion  with  the  discussion  now 
mentioned,  it  became  a  fact  of  great 
int<;rest,  and  never  to  be  forgotten ; 
and  led  to  inquiry  after  more  precise 
information  on  the  subject  to  which  it 
related." 

This  illustrates  admirably  well  the 
principle,  that  the  remembrance  of  in- 
sulated facts  does  not  depend  merely 
upon  the  degree  of  attention  directed  to 
them,  but  also  on  the  existence  in  the 
mind  of  subjects  of  thought  with  which 
the  new  fact  may  be  associated.  Other 
facts,  as  they  occur,  will  afterwards  be 
added  from  time  to  time,  giving  rise  to 
a  progressive  increase  of  knowledge  in 
a  mind  in  which  this  mental  process  is 
carried  on. 

William  Hunter  used  to  say,  that 
there  was  no  class  of  men  more  in  the 
habit  of  recording  unfaithfully,  than 
men  of  science :  nay,  he  departed  <i 
little  from  his  usual  courtesy — whether 
from  his  accustomed  veracity  or  not, 
we  shall  not  pretend  to  say — and 
roundly  affirmed  that  "  they  lied  like 
the  very  devil."  With  every  respect  for 
Dr.  Abercrombie,  we  must  candidly 
acknowledge  that  we  were  frequently 
reminded  of  this  saying  of  Dr. 
Hunter's,  when  perusing  many  parts  of 
the  present  volume.  Like  most  other 
works  treating  of  mental  infirmities  and 
peculiarities,  but  far  more  select  than 
many  of  those  professedly  written  on  the 
subject  of,  say,  insanity,  or,  instar  oni- 
nium,  phrenology,  our  author  supplies 
Ub  with  many  curious  and  amusing  anec- 
dotes about  dreams,  spectral  illusions, 
and  second  sight.  Drs.  Darwin,  Reid, 
Beattie,  and  tiie  illustrious  Gregory,  are 
conspicuous  among  the  wonderful  nar- 
rators. It  was  Dr.  Gregory,  it  seems, 
who  dreamed  one  night  that  he  was 
walking  up  the  crater  of  IMount  Etna, 
and  felt  the  ground  warm  under  him  ; 
while  all  the  time  he  was  merely  aff'ected 
by  a  vessel  of  hot  water,  which  on  going 
to  bed  he  ordered  to  be  applied  to  his 
feet. 

"  Dr.  Beattie  mentions  of  himself, 
that,  in  a  dream,  he  once  found  himself 
standing  in  a  very  peculiar  situation  on 
tiie  parapet  of  a  bridge.  Recollecting, 
he  says,  that  he  never  was  given  to 
pranks  of  this  nature,  he  began  to  fancy 
that  it  might  be  a  dream,  and  deter- 
mined to  throw  himself  headlong,  in 
the  belief  that  this  would  restore  his 
senses,  which   accoidingly  took  place. 
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In  the  same  mnmier.  Dr.  Reid  cun'd 
himself  of  a  tendency  to  frightful 
dreams,  with  which  he  had  l)een  an- 
noyed from  ills  early  years.  He  endea- 
voured to  (i.\  stroiiijly  on  his  mind  the 
impression,  that  all  snch  danjjers  in 
dreams  are  Itut  imajrinary  ;  and  deter- 
mined, whenever  in  a  dream  he  found 
himself  on  the  hrink  of  a  precipice,  to 
throw  himself  over,  and  so  dissipate 
the  vision.  By  persevering  in  this  me- 
thod, he  so  removed  the  propensity 
that,  for  forty  years,  he  was  never  sen- 
sihle  of  dreaming,  though  he  was  very 
attentive  in  his  ohservation  on  the  sub- 
ject." 

This  was  mighty  clever  of  Dr.  Reid, 
no  doubt,  especially  as  he  used  to  dream 
in  so  interestingly  painful  a  manner. 
If  we  remember  right,  the  worthy  doc- 
tor on  one  occasion,  having  a  blister- 
dressing  rather  disarranged  on  his  head, 
dreamt  that  he  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  savages,  and  was  scalped  by  them  ! 

But  we  must  defer  the  remainder  of  our 
observations  on  this  volume  until  next 
week. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday,  April  16,  1831. 


*'  Licet  omnibus,  licet  etiammihi,  dignitiitem  Jr. 
tis  MediccE  tueri ;  potestas  modo  venieiidi  in  jjub- 
llcumsit,dicendipericulumnonrecuso."--Ci(;KRo. 


THE  IRISH  COLLEGE— APPREN- 
TICESHIP SYSTEM. 

We  stated  in  our  penultimate  number 
some  of  our  objections  to  what  we 
conceive  to  be  the  grossly  reprehensi- 
ble mismanagement  of  certain  per- 
sons connected  with  the  College  of 
Surgeons  in  Ireland — we  allude  more 
particularly  to  their  perpetuation  of  the 
apprenticeship  system  under  the  new 
charter.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  this 
new  document  was  not  applied  for  rash- 
ly, nor  without  protracted  and  due  deli- 
beration ;  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  per- 
fectly proper  to  discuss  calmly,  not  only 
its  merits,  but  the  probable  motives  of 
those  who  took  so  much  pains  to  procure 
it.  The  first  question,  tlien,  that  naturally 
arises  to  us  is,  what  was  the  great  end 
and  aim  of  procuring  such   a  charter  ? 


And  to  this  we  can  distinctly  enumenile 
three  ditVerent  kinds  of  answer:  first, 
those  who  would  talk  big,  and  bluster, 
say  that  it  was  to  "  throw  open" 
the  College,  to  he  sure,  and  who 
would  dare  to  doubt  it  ?  Secondly, 
the  champion  of  barber-surgeons  comes 
forth  to  announce  to  us  that  the  main 
object  was,  to  enable  the  College 
to  fix  a  system  of  education — they 
having  had,  up  to  the  period  of  the  new 
charter,  no  power  save  that  of  insisting 
upon  indentures.  And  thirdly,  the  dis- 
interested and  intelligent  portion  of  the 
community,  who  can  perceive  without 
difiicnlty  the  difference  between  a  hawk 
and  a  handsaw,  respond  to  the  question 
by  saying,  that  the  great  end  and  aim  of 
procuring  the  new  charter  was  simply 
this— to  evade  the  just  demands  of  the 
public  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  to 
perpetuate  the  apprenticeship  system, 
and  thereby  to  secure  a  monopoly  of  the 
eood  things  therewith  connected.  We 
shall  briefly  examine  into  the  grounds  of 
these  several  responses. 

To  those  who.  would  fain  trumpet 
forth  the  liberality  of  the  College 
in  allowing  itself  to  be  "  thrown 
open,"  we  would  just  propose  a  ques- 
tion or  two :  what  is  it  exactly  that 
has  been  thrown  open?  Are  the  stu- 
dents henceforth  to  be  all  of  one  class  ; 
or  if  some  are  to  be  indentured  and 
some  not,  are  the  same  advantages 
offered  to  the  apprentice  and  the  non- 
apprentice,  by  this  famous  new  docu- 
ment ?  Are  not  the  County  Infirmaries 
of  Ireland  kept  in  conimendani  for  those 
educated  under  the  apprenticeship  sys- 
tem ?  And  are  there  not  certain  privi- 
leges expressly  reserved  for  those  stu- 
dents who  pay  an  apprentice  fee,  and 
meanly  suffer  themselves  to  be  degraded 
by  an  indenture  ?  The  blustering  party 
will  not  readily  give  an  answer  to  these 
queries,  we  opine — nor,  indeed,  need 
they  put  themselves  to  the  trouble.  So 
pass  wc  on  to  the  next  respondent,  the 
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advocate  of  things  as  tliey  now  are  and 
as  they  were  in  the  good  olden  time. 

According  to  this  learned  pundit — the 
College  has  never  had  the  power  to  lay 
down  any  system  of  education,  (always 
excepting  the  apprenticeship  system, 
which  our  chivalrous  advocate  has  no 
doubt  about,  as  being  the  very  best  that 
can  be  conceived);  their  first  address  to 
every  man  who  came  before  them  to  seek 
their  diploma  without  having  an  inden- 
ture to  produce,  as  some  from  time  to 
time  did,  invariably  was :  "  Sir,  you  may 
be  a  very  able  man  for  aught  we  know,  or 
aught  we  care — you  may  have  studied 
in  London,  or  in  Paris,  or  in  Vienna,  or 
where  you  please — you  may  be  a  sur- 
geon of  any  other  college,  you  may  be 
almost  as  clever  as  ourselves— we  see 
you  have  certificates  numerous  and  un- 
questionable— but,  sir,  charity  begins  at 
home — you  will  excuse  us,  but  we  really 
can  know  nothing  about  you,  as  you 
have  not  served  your  time  to  Mr.  Jacob 
or  Mr.  Harrison,  or  some  other  of 
ourselves — you  cannot  otherwise  be 
a  regularly-educated  man,  and  it 
would  be  dangerous,  nay,  impossi- 
ble, to  give  you  a  chance  of  becom- 
ing one  of  us." 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  under 
the  old  charter.  But  people  grew 
tired  of  this— they  would  listen  to 
it  no  longer — and  they  obliged  the 
regularly-educated  to  change  their 
note.  A  rational  system  of  education 
was  therefore  loudly  insisted  upon,  and 
adopted  in  consequence,  but  in  a  very 
peculiar  way.  Like  the  Arab,  who,  un- 
willing to  sell  his  camel  for  little  or 
nothing,  though  he  had  bound  himself  by 
a  vow  to  do  so,  hung  round  its  neck  a  cat, 
upon  which  lie  set  an  exorl)itant  value, 
protesting  that  he  should  not  sell  either 
animal  without  the  other,  or,  if  either, 
certainly  not  the  camel ;  so  our  worthy 
regulars  offer  a  very  good  education  at 
a  tolerably  fair  and  reasonable  rate,  but 
will  by  no  means  part  with   it  without 


selling  also  the  indenture,  which  they  in- 
sist upon  throwing  into  the  bargain. 
They  will  sell  the  iudenture  without  the 
education,  but  not  the  reverse.  In 
short,  they  throw  open  the  College,  but 
they  still  maintain  that  those  who  wish 
regularly  to  enter  their  portals,  and  to 
entitle  themselves  to  all  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  such  a  step,  shall  take 
the  cat  along  with  the  camel—"  no 
'prentice  no  privilege"  is  their  motto  ; 
and  without  "  the  bond"  it  is  well 
understood  that  the  bargain  is  worth 
nothing. 

Nor  shall  this  be  taken  for  an  over- 
charged statement  of  the  uses  to  which 
the  new  powers  of  the  College  have 
been  applied.  The  very  first  act  of  their 
official  proceedings  under  the  new  char- 
ter was,  be  it  observed,  to  draw  up  and 
constitute — not  a  system  of  education, 
which  it  was  the  professed  oliject  of 
those  applicants  for  "  brief  authority" 
to  be  desirous  of  having  the  power  to 
regulate — but  two  distinct  and  contrast- 
ed systems,  the  several  merits  of  which 
even  those  who  ran  might  read  and  in- 
wardly digest.  AV^e  have  on  some  for- 
mer occasions  pointed  out  certain  of  the 
distinctive  marks  of  those  two  codes  : 
we  have  noticed  how  the  apprentice's 
education  is  left  altogether  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  his  master  (who,  by-the-way, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  very  fre- 
quently does  not  know  even  the  young 
man's  face) ;  how  the  apprentice  is  per- 
mitted to  enter  into  the  profession  after 
the  expiration  of  five  years  (four,  at 
least,  of  which  are,  it  is  generally  al- 
lowed, spent  in  idleness  and  trifling 
amusement);  how  five  years  under  the 
easy  yoke  of  the  apprentice-bond  are 
set  off  against  si.\  years  study  ;  and 
how,  by  the  mysterious  hint  in  the  very 
first  regulation,  hopes  and  expectations 
arc  held  out  to  all  who  adopt  the  good 
old  plan.  We  noticed  these  features  in 
the  new  system,  yet  did  we  not  notice  a 
tythe  of  the  partial  and  corrupt  absur- 
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dities  which  catch  our  eye  on  repc- 
rusing  those  by-laws  which  relate  to 
the  present  system  of  education  in 
the  Irish  Colleg;e.  Can  a  more  gross 
and  glaring  anomaly,  for  example,  be 
conceived,  than  to  require  but  one 
certiticate  for  chemistry  from  the  ap- 
prentice, while  two  are  strictly  re- 
quired from  the  non-indentured  stu- 
dent ?  Perliapj  we  should  rather  reflect 
what  a  divine  influence  this  same 
indenture  must  exercise  over  the  in- 
tellectual faculties  of  its  possessors, 
when  it  can  impart  to  them  a  degree  of 
importance  equivalent  to  the  knowledge 
derived  from  a  second  course  of  che- 
mistry !  Why  this  indenture  is  the  true 
stone — the  arcanum  preciosum  so  long 
sought  after  by  the  world. 

But  really  it  is  rather  too  serious  a 
business  for  joking  about;  and  we  must 
not  forget,  meantime,  that  we  have  still 
another,  the  third  class  of  respondents, 
to  deal  with.  With  this  class  we  have  no 
objection  at  once  to  identify  ourselves  ; 
for  we  are  decidedly  of  the  number  of 
those  who  deem  the  procural,  and  the  use 
which  has  been  made  of  the  new  charter, 
nothing  less  than  an  evasion — a  palpable 
job.  What  we  argue  is  this — that,  first  of 
all,  the  apprenticeship  system,  which  it  is 
clearly  the  main  purpose  of  the  docu- 
ment in  question  to  perpetuate,  is  an 
undeniable  degradation  to  those  who  are 
afflicted  with  it ;  that  we  see  no  honest 
or  honourable  reason,  stain  as  it  was  to 
the  former  constitution  of  the  College, 
and  obnoxious  to  the  great  body  of 
the  profession  in  Ireland,  and  so  entirely 
at  variance  with  the  liberal  system  pur- 
sued in  other  countries — why  it  should 
be  retained — and  that,  too,  with  so 
glaring  and  palpable  a  bonus  upon  its 
continuance.  The  plan  of  educating  by 
indenture  we  hold,  moreover,  to  be  a 
mere  delusion,  an  antiquated  delusion 
most  injudiciously  retained :  it  is,  at 
best,  but  a  bad  method  of  acquiring 
some  of  the  little   superticial  practice 


without  knowledge,  attainable  in  the  sur- 
geries and  dispensaries  to  which  the 
master  belongs  ;  a  method,  by  which  a 
young  man  is  pufled  up  with  self-im- 
portance at  a  time  when  any  other  dis- 
position of  mind  would  be  infinitely 
more  valuable  to  him.  He  may  attain, 
perhaps,  a  mechanical  facility  of  doing 
some  of  the  minor  operations — a  smat- 
tering, as  it  were,  without  principles  ; 
but  he  begins,  we  take  it,  at  the 
wrong  end,  and  is  never,  in  most 
cases,  more  than  a  handicrafts  man 
all  his  life :  a  plain,  a  dextrous 
practitioner,  he  may  indeed  be- 
come, but  beyond  that  he  cannot  go  : 
and  all  this,  be  it  remembered,  is  on  the 
supposition  that  the  master  does  his 
duty  by  his  apprentice — that  he  affords 
him  the  opportunity  of  learning  some- 
thing, (a  favourable  case,  as  all  men 
must  admit,  for  as  to  the  "  instruct  or 
cause  to  be  instructed"  of  the  indenture- 
bond,  we  need  not  say  how  well  it  is  un- 
derstood to  be  merely  one  of  those  legal 
fictions  which  embellish  every  law-paper), 
and  that  the  apprentice  is  disposed  to 
be  industrious,  or  at  least  not  given  to 
idle  amusement,  which  is  another 
favourable  case,  rather  bordering  on  the 
improbable.  Now  when  it  is  further 
considered,  that  even  the  most  bare- 
faced advocate  of  the  system  admits 
the  possibility  of  its  being  made  oc- 
casionally a  pretext  for  doing  no- 
thing, and  that  the  indenture  itself  is 
"  nugatory  and  ridiculous,''  we  are,  we 
must  confess,  perfectly  amazed  at  the 
conduct  of  the  man  who,  with  any  claim 
to  the  possession  of  reason,  sets  himself 
up  as  a  defender  of  the  obnoxious  mode 
of  education  which  we  thus  publicly  de- 
nounce :  nor  can  we  help  attributing  to 
him  motives  of  the  most  designing  and 
dangerous  description.  For  reasons 
like  these  it  is,  that  we  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  say,  at  an  early  part  of  our 
remarks,  that  the  County  Infirma- 
ries,  and    those    certain    other   privi- 
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leyes  reserved,  are  S(Hian(lere(l  upon 
the  worse-educated  members  of  the  Irish 
College  ;  nor  could  we  possibly  come  to 
any  other  conclusion. 

But  it  is  the  fashion,  we  are  informed, 
for  a  few  frontless  individuals  to  start 
up  and  exclaim  that  the  system  "  works 
well."  Deluded,  or  deluding,  or  both, 
these  persons  are  entitled  only  to 
our  pity  and  contempt.  They  shall 
receive  no  answer  but  this  from  us — 
a  formal  and  direct  denial :  the  appren- 
ticeship system  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons in  Ireland  does  not  "  ivorkwell ;" 
and  there  may  be  wisdom,  as  well  as 
good  logic,  in  not  pressing  us  to  the 
proof. 

LONDON  COLLEGE  OF   SURGEONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
I  CONGRATULATE  the  Members  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  that  you  have 
taken  up  their  cause,  and  have  ex- 
pressed your  opinion  against  the  self- 
election  and  irresponsibility  of  the  go- 
verning body  of  that  institution.  You 
have  taken  a  view  of  the  subject  at 
once  liberal  and  just,  steering  a  wise 
course  amid  the  dreams  of  enthusiasts, 
the  evil  designs  of  anarchists,  the  inex- 
clusiveness  of  wealth  and  rank,  and 
the  timidity  of  the  lovers  of  things  as 
they  are. 

Your  correspondent,  Chirurgus,  ob- 
jects to  my  observations  on  the  late 
disturbances:  it  is  true  I  was  not  an 
.eye-witness,  and  £  congratulate  myself 
that  I  was  not  so  ;  but,  in  common 
with  many,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
there  has  been,  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Council,  an  arbitrary  spirit  which 
I  cannot  but  consider  among  the  bad 
feelings  of  our  nature. 

I  agree  with  Chirurgus,  that,  as 
raeml>ers  of  tlie  College,  we  are  bound 
by  llie  present  charter  and  by-laws,  but 
surely  this  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  endeavour  to  ol)tain  a  modification 
of  them  ;  and  I  confess  I  can  neither 
see  justice  nor  good  policy  in  his  pro- 
position that  members  having  a  hostile 
.feeling  to  the  present  system  of  go- 
vcrninent  should,  ia  ihc  first  instance. 


get  themselves  disfranchised  from  its 
operation. 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  the  Council  has 
deliberated  on  the  proposition  of  alter- 
ing the  mode  of  government,  in  order 
to  render  it  more  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age.  Unijuestionably 
there  are  difficulties  attending  the  sub- 
ject: how,  on  the  one  hand,  to  extend 
reform  far  enough  to  satisfy  the  wishes 
of  the  more  moderate  and  intelligent  of 
their  members,  and  on  the  other  to 
maintain  the  dignity  of  the  College  as  a 
scientific  institution,  and  to  avoid  the 
intrigue  and  cabal  necessarily  attendant 
on  popular  elections.  Nevertheless  the 
difficulties  are  not  insuperable,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  a  scheme  of  government 
might  l)e  formed  which  would  satisfy  so 
large  a  numl)er  of  the  memlters  as 
would  render  it  perfectly  impossible  for 
the  lovers  of  anarchy  in  future  to  give 
disturl)ance.  I  do  not  see  how  the 
Council  can  expect,  at  this  time  of  day, 
the  sanction  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and 
Judges  to  new  by-laws,  while  the  char- 
ter continues  so  exclusive  ;  but  if,  in 
the  first  instance,  the  government  was 
reformed,  who  can  doubt  but  that  the 
Council  would  without  difficulty  obtain 
power  to  expel  refractory  members,  and 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  a 
disgraceful  scene  as  that  which  lately 
took  place. 

The  framers  of  the  present  charter 
committed  a  great  error  in  giving  the 
denomination  of  "  Rlembers"  to  those 
whom,  to  all  appearance,  they  intended 
should  he  only  licentiates.  They  should 
have  established  two  orders  and  two  de- 
grees of  examination — one  for  Fellows 
and  one  for  Licentiates ;  and  the  amount 
of  education  and  the  amount  of  fee 
should  have  differed  accordingly.  .Surely 
it  is  not  impossible  to  amend  this  error. 
Leave  the  present  Members  as  they  are, 
but  constitute  a  new  order  of  Fellows, 
who  should  afford  evidence  of  much 
higher  general  and  professional  educa- 
tion tlian  is  now  expected,  and  let  all 
those  who  would  wish  to  be  Licentiates 
afford  the  testimonials  now  demanded 
for  Members.  The  amount  of  educa- 
tion for  the  degree  of  Fellow  should  be 
such  as  to  limit  the  number ;  they 
should  not  belong  to  any  other  medical 
corporation,  and  they  should  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  choosing  the  Council  and 
officers,  none  of  whom  should  be  elect- 
ed for  life.  Sucii  a  plan  would  excite  a 
spirit  of  emulation ;    it   would  induce 
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many  wlio  now  cou)biiie  trade  with 
practice  to  discontinue  such  an  unnu- 
turul  union,  and  in  my  mind  it  would 
tend  much  to  increase  the  respectability 
of  the  suTfjical  branch  of  the  j)rt)fession. 

With  rej^ard  to  the  present  lonjr  list 
of  iMenibers,  a  selection  iniyht  be  made 
by  examination,  or  otherwise,  to  con- 
stitute the  first  Fellows  ;  and  if  the  list 
should  be  rather  Ioniser  than  could  be 
wished,  time  will  soon  diminish  it,  and 
the  evil  would  in  a  g;reat  measure  be  re- 
moved by  inakiny'  all  the  present  Coun- 
cil tenants  for  life.  The  selection  of 
the  Fellows,  I  admit,  would  be  difficult; 
to  confine  it  to  those  who  practise  sur- 
gery alone,  would  limit  it  very  narrowly. 
I  know  no  purely  sur<>ical  practitioner 
in  this  town  but  St.  Jidin  Long-,  who, 
if  he  is  not  called  to  treat  a  suro^ical 
disease,  loses  no  time  in  making-  it 
one.  It  is  notorious  that  the  majority 
of  cases  in  which  our  leading;  surgeons 
are  consulted,  are  medical ;  and  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  say  where  medicine 
ends  and  surgery  begins.  I  believe  the 
number  of  surgeons  in  this  town  who 
practise  without  supplying  their  pa- 
tients with  medicine,  is  considerably 
less  than  one  hundred.  It  has  been 
proposed  to  exclude  all  who  practise 
pharmacy :  if  by  this  is  meant  those 
who  sell  medicine,  I  can  agree  to  it ; 
a  medical  practitioner  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  sale  of  drugs;  but  if  all  tiiose 
surgeons  are  to  be  excluded  who  supply 
their  patients  with  the  requisite  medi- 
cine, I  cannot.  What  constitutes  the 
ditference  between  such  practitioners 
and  the  pure  surgeon?  The  latter 
leaves  his  prescription  to  the  chance  of 
being  well  or  ill  compounded,  or  re- 
commends some  particular  shop,  and 
gets  the  credit  of  participating  in  its 
profits;  and  the  former  ensures  the  cer- 
tainty of  his  views  being  complied  with 
by  having  his  prescriptions  compounded 
in  his  own  house.  The  older  surgeons 
supplied  their  patients,  not  only  with 
purely  surgical  means,  as  ointment, 
&c.  but  with  medicine.  I  believe  this 
was  the  case  with  the  late  I\Ir.  Hey  ; 
and  some  of  the  present  Council  of  the 
College  have,  if  they  do  not  now,  kept 
pills,  &c.  for  their  patients. 

There  is  more  plausibility  in  exclud- 
ing from  the  governing  body  of  the 
College,  Licentiates  of  any  other  medi- 
cal corporation ;  but  it  is  one  of  the 
most  important  charges  against  the 
Council  that  it  has  neglected  the  inte- 


rests of  the  members,  and  rendered  it 
necessary  for  tliem  to  obtain,  before 
they  can  practise  (in  accordance  with 
tiie  customs  of  their  country)  a  license  to 
do  so  from  retailers  ot  sago  ami  senna. 
It  is,  therefore,  somewhat  unjust  now 
to  draw  sucli  a  line  of  distinction,  when 
nine-tenths  of  the  younger  members  of 
the  College  have  become  licentiates  of 
the  Apothecaries'  Company,  simply  be- 
cause the  Council  did  not  maintain  the 
rights  of  their  future  inendters  when 
the  apothecaries'  act  passed.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  College  of  Surgeons  cjinnot 
administer  medicine  to  his  patients 
without  infringing  the  Apothecaries' 
act  ;  while  the  licentiates  of  the  Apo- 
thecaries' Company  are  at  liberty  to 
practise  every  branch  of  surgery  with- 
out hindrance  ;  nay,  you  will  find  that 
half  the  younger  practitioners  content 
themselves  with  the  license  of  the  apo- 
thecaries, and  pay  no  regard  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  and  yet  assume  no 
other  denomination  than  that  of  sur- 
geon. 

I  have  been  asked  by  members  of  the 
Council,  what  good  will  be  eflfected  by 
the  proposed  change  ? — the  efficient  an- 
swer to  which  is,  that  it  will  prevent  a 
more  violent  one.  I  believe  that  the 
affairs  of  the  College  are  at  present 
wisely  administered,  but  they  have  not 
been  always  so.  It  is  not  many  years 
since  surgeons,  grown  grey  in  the  ser- 
vice of  their  country,  have  found  them- 
selves obliged  to  enter  the  College  by 
back  doors,  and  treated  with  other  in- 
dignities. Although  the  funds  of  the 
College  may  now  be  properly  applied, 
they  may  not  always  have  been  so;  and 
without  the  check  of  publicity,  they 
might  at  some  future  period  be  per- 
verted. Instead  of  the  majority  of  the 
Council  being  as  they  now  are,  men  of 
liberal  and  enlightened  views,  they 
might  be  the  reverse  ;  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  such  a  contingency.  The 
numbers  from  which  the  members  of 
the  Council  can  be  chosen  is  at  present 
so  small  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
select,  and  circumstances  will  continue 
to  diminish  it ;  for  the  practice  of  the 
pure  surgeon  is  daily  encroached  on  by 
the  younger  physicians  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  general  practitioner  on  the 
other.  Among  the  younger  general 
practitioners  there  are  few  who  do  not 
perform  many  operations  which  former- 
ly fell  to  the  lot  of  the  pure  surgeon  ; 
and  as  the  thirst  for  fame,  &c.  has  in- 
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created    aniono-  us,  and  does  increase, 
this  will  become  still  more  general. 

But  the  grand  and  important  argu- 
ment for  the  proposed  change  is  the 
same  as  that  which  weighs  with  most 
persons  in  favour  of  tlie  proposed  re- 
form in  parliament — viz.  to  keep  go- 
vernment out  of  the  hands  of  enthusi- 
asts and  anarchists,  by  ranging  on  the 
side  of  those  who  wish  to  support  our 
institutions  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
community  to  withstand  the  attempts 
of  republicans  and  others,  who  would 
destroy  institutions  which  have  been, 
and  we  trust  will  long  continue  to  be, 
the  glory  of  Englishmen  and  the  envy 
of  the  world.  The  analogy  between  re- 
form in  the  House  of  Commons  and  re- 
form in  the  College  of  Surgeons,  still 
farther  hohis — for  who  would  not  pre- 
fer things  as  they  are  to  such  violent 
changes  as  universal  suffrage  and  elec- 
tion by  ballot  ?  But  the  object  of  the 
moderate  reformers  is  to  prevent  such 
dreamers  from  trying  their  schemes. 
Who  can  doubt  but  that  the  College  is 
better  governed  by  the  present  system, 
and  the  surgical  profession  more  re- 
spectable, than  it  would  be  on  the 
French  plan  of  free  lectures  and  public 
examinations?  What  would  be  the 
eflfect  if,  as  the  Utopians  wish,  all  per- 
sons presenting  themselves  were  ex- 
amined without  being  asked  for  cer- 
tificates, or  when  and  how  they  obtained 
their  knowledge  ?  Let  the  admirers  of 
such  a  system  look  to  France  for  its 
effects.  What  is  the  condition  of  the 
great  body  of  medical  practitioners  in 
that  country  ?  There  are,  in  Paris  and 
the  larger  towns,  a  few  who  are  respec- 
table, but  the  mass  are  degraded  and  in 
disrepute.  I  believe  the  pharmacien  is 
generally  considered  a  more  important 
n)ember  of  society  than  the  physician, 
or  surgeon:  this,  I  know,  was  the  case 
in  a  French  town  with  which  I  was  in- 
timately acquainted.  AVe  may,  per- 
haps, witii  advantage  emulate  our 
neighl)ours  in  their  ardent  zeal  for  sci- 
ence, but  there  is  nothing  worthy  of  our 
imitation  either  in  the  government  of 
their  country,  their  institutions,  or 
themselves. 

I  have  also  been  asked  why  the  mem- 
bers of  the  College  who  hold  moderate 
views  on  the  subject,  do  not  meet  and 
address  the  Council?  .Simply  for  tiie 
reason  that  they  fear  intemperate  and 
over-zealous  people  would  thrust  them- 
selves and  their  schemes   forward,   to 


the  injury  of  the  cause.  1  trust  there 
will  be  no  occasion  for  any  such  meet- 
ing :  the  present  C^ouncil  consists,  for 
the  most  part,  of  men  of  liberal  princi- 
ples and  sound  judgment,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  they  will  them- 
selves so  modify  the  institution  as  to 
render  any  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  great  body  of  the  members  un- 
necessary. The  object  of  such  reform- 
ers as  myself  is  not  to  destroy,  but  to 
uphold  the  College;  and  we  think  this 
will  be  accomplished  by  concession,  and 
not  by  resistance — seeing  that  the  ulti- 
mate effect  of  the  latter,  in  all  contro- 
versies, has  been  to  favour  anarchy  and 
confusion. 

With  many  thanks  for  the  manner  in 
which  vou  have  advocated  the  question, 
I  remain. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Lionel  Beale. 

April  11,  1831. 

SOCIETY  OF  APOTHECARIES. 

To  the  Editor  nf  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 


Sir, 


Apothecaries'  Hall, 
April  7,   1S31. 


NuMEnous  applications  continuing  to 
be  made  by  gentlemen  in  almost  every 
department  of  medical  science,  de- 
siring to  be  recognized  as  lecturers  by 
the  Court  of  Examiners  of  the  Society 
of  Apothecaries,  the  Court  feel  anxious, 
in  order  to  save  the  time  now  necessarily 
expended  in  correspondence  with  each 
successive  applicant,  that  the  rules 
which  the  Court  have  laid  down  for 
their  own  guidance  in  the  recognition 
of  the  various  courses  of  lectures  re- 
quired by  them  should  become  generally 
known  to  the  profession :  they  have 
therefore  desired  me  to  transmit  these 
rules  to  your  journal,  with  a  request 
that  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  give 
them  an  early  insertion. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 
Vour  obedient  servant, 

John  Watson, 

Secretary  to  the  Court  of 
Examiners. 

Rules  to  he  observed  in  the  Recoynition 
of  Lecturers,  extracted  from  the 
Minutes  of  the  CourtofExaminkrs, 
dated  November  I8th,  1830. 

Resiilecd  —  That  any  person  being  a 
Member. of  the  Court  of  Examiners 
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shall  not  he  recognised  as  a  Lecturer 
on  any  hnuich  of  Medical  Science. 
Resolved— That  the  Court  will  not 
recognise  any  ^ew  Teacher  who  may 
give  Lectures  on  more  than  two 
branches  of  Medical  Science  ;  nor 
will  they  sanction  a  Teacher  already 
recojiiiised  in  givinif  Lectures  on  any 
third  hrancli  of  the  Science,  if  al- 
ready he  sjives  Lectures  on  tto. 
Resolved — That  the  Court  will  not 
recognise  a  Teacher  until  he  has 
given  a  Public  Course  of  Lectures  on 
the  subject  he  purposes  to  teach  ;  but 
if,  after  such  preliminary  Course  of 
Lectures,  the  Teacher  should  be  re- 
cognised, the  Students'  Certiticate  of 
Attendance  on  that  Course  will  be 
received. 
Resolved — That  the  Court  will  not 
recognise  a  Teacher  until  he  has  pro- 
duced very  satisfactory  Testimonials 
of  his  attainments  in  the  science  he 
purposes  to  teach,  and  also  of  his 
ability  as  a  Teacher  of  it,  from 
persons  of  acknowledged  talents  and 
distinguished  acquirements  in  tiie  par- 
ticular branch  of  science  in  (juestion. 
Resolved — That  satisfactory  assurance 
shall  also  be  given  that  the  Teacher 
is  in  possession  of  the  means  requisite 
for  the  full  illustration  of  his  Lec- 
tures, viz.  that  he  has,  if  lecturing — 
On  Chemistry,  a  Laboratory  and 

competent  Apparatus  : 
On  Materia  Medica,  a  Museum 

sufficiently  extensive : 
Ou  Anatomy  AND  Physiology,  a 
Museum    sufficiently  well    fur- 
nished   with    Preparations,    and 
the   means  of  procuring  recent 
Subjects  for  Demonstration  : 
On  Botany,     a     Hortus     Siccus, 
Plates    or    Drawings,    and    the 
means  of  procuring  fresh  Spe- 
cimens : 
On  Midwifery,   a   Museum,  and 
such  an  Appointment  in  a  Public 
Midwifery    Institution    as    may 
enable  him   to  give   his    Pupils 
practical  Instructions. 
Resolved — That    the    Lecturer   on   the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  3Ie- 
DiciNE    must   be,  if  he  Lectures  in 
London,  or  within  seven  miles  there- 
of, a  Fellow,  Candidate,  or  Licentiate 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 
London ;  and  if  he  Lectures  beyond 
seven  miles  from  London,  and  should 
not  be  thus  qualified,  he  must  be  a 
graduated  Doctor  of  Medicine  of  a 
British    University    of     four    years' 


standing  (unless  previously  to  his 
graduation  he  had  been  for  four 
years  a  Licenciate  of  tliis  Court.) 

Resolved — 'I'hat  tiie  Lecturer  on 
Materia  Medica  and  Therapeu- 
tics must  be  a  Fellow,  Candidate,  or 
Licentiate  of  tiie  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  of  London  ;  a  graduated 
Doctor  of  Medicine  of  a  British  Uni- 
versity of  four  years'  standing,  (unless 
previously  to  his  graduation  he  had 
been  for  the  same  length  of  time  a 
Licentiate  of  this  Court) ;  or  he  must 
be  a  fiicentiate  of  this  Court  of  four 
years'  standing. 

Resolved — That  the  Lecturer  on  Ana- 
tomy and  Physiology  must  either 
be  recognised  by  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  of  London,  or  must  be  a 
Member  of  that  College  of  four  years' 
standing. 

Resolved — That  the  Demonstrator 
OF  Anatomy  must  either  be  recog- 
nised by  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons of  London,  or  must  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  that  College. 


REPORTS  OF  CASES  OCCURRING 
AT  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 


[The  case  reported  from  the  London  Hospi- 
tal last  week  was  inserted  inadvertently  ia 
the  department  of  "  Cases  occurring  at  Pub- 
lic Institutions,"  as  it  took  place  in  the  pri- 
vate practice  of  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Cooper's- 
Row,  Trinity-Square,  by  whom  it  was  com- 
municated.] 

GUY'S  HOSPITAL. 

Removal  of  an  immense  Tumor,  occuptting  the 
region  of  the  Piibes  and  Perineum — Fatal 
result. 
Hoo  Lo,  ffit.  32,  was  sent  over  to  this 
country,  at  his  own  express  desire,  with  the 
view  of  having  a  large  tumor  removed,  which 
involved  the  penis  and  testicles,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  a  preternatural  growth  of  thie 
scrotum  and  skin  of  the  penis.  The  account 
which  he  gave  to  the  surgeons  of  Guy's 
hospital,  through  the  medium  of  a  Chinese 
interpreter  from  Canton  was,  that  he  was  a 
native  of  the  country  beyond  Macao ;  that 
ten  years  ago  he  first  perceived  thee.Ttre- 
mity  of  the  prepuce  to  swell  and  become 
hard,  and  that  it  continued  to  increase  for 
about  four  years.  At  the  end  of  this  period 
the  scrotum  began  gradually  to  enlarge  up 
to  the  present  time,  when  it  had  acquired 
the  enormous  magnitude  of  four  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, its  increase  having  been  for  the 
last  two  years   remarkably   rapid.     During 
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the  period  of  stay  in  this  country,  and  also 
of  his  voyage  from  Cliina,  his  health  conti- 
nued to  be  uninterruptedly  good,  his  spirits 
unbroken,  and,  when  questioned  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  operation,  he  uniformly  gave 
cheerful  answers,  and  signified  his  assent  to 
whatever  might  he  thoui^ht  best  to  be  done 
for  its  removal.  His  diet  in  the  hospital  con- 
sisted of  a  large  quantity  of  rice,  with  fish 
and  meat,  and  an  allowance  of  tea.  Mr. 
Key  abstained  from  giving  him  any  purga- 
tive physic,  for  fear  of  reducing  his  pulse, 
which,  although  he  appeared  robust,  was 
not  characterized  by  much  power ;  and  he 
also  carefully  noted  the  condition  of  his 
tongue,  and  the  frequency  of  his  evacuations, 
that  the  progress  of  his  convalescence  might 
not  be  retarded  by  diarrhoea.  Saturday 
last  was  fixed  upon  for  the  operation  to  be 
performed,  and  a  large  concourse  of  medical 
gentlemen  attended. 

The  appearances  of  the  tumor  at  the  time 
of  operation  were  as  follows  : — Its  body  was 
of  a  flattened  spheroidal  form,  four  feet  in 
circumference,  and  attached  by  an  equilate- 
ral triangular  neck  of  half  that  size,  which 
opposite  the  pubis  measured  exactly  eight 
inches  across,  and  extended  about  two  inches 
and  a  half  beyond  each  external  abdominal 
ring.  The  other  sides  corresponded  to  the 
lateral  boundaries  of  the  perineum,  and  met 
at  on  acute  angle  immediately  before  the 
anus.  Its  length  was  such,  that  when  the 
man  was  erect,  its  lowest  point  was  about 
opposite  to  the  tubercles  of  the  tibiae.  On 
its  neck  and  lateral  portions,  the  integuments 
were  healthy  in  appearance,  while  on  its  "an- 
terior part  they  were  considerably  thickened, 
indurated,  and  had  a  tuberculated,  honey- 
comb appearance,  with  a  few  small  ulcera- 
tions, from  which  a  slight  serous  transudation 
took  place.  Near  the  centre  of  the  body  of 
the  tumor,  an  irregular  projection,  supposed 
to  be  an  elongation  of  the  prepuce,  concealed 
the  orifice  from  which  the  urine  escaped. 
The  integument  covering  this  projection 
seemed  more  diseased  than  that  of  any  other 
part  of  the  tumor,  being  closely  studded  with 
numerous  small  elevations  of  the  cutis.  And 
from  this  projection,  an  elevated  ridge  ex- 
tended backwards  through  the  median  line 
of  the  tumor,  and  evidently  was  the  enlarged 
raphe  of  the  scotum. 

The  plan  of  the  operation  was  this  : — To 
make  three  flaps ;  one  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  neck  of  the  tumor,  to  envelop  the  pe- 
nis, and  a  semilunar  one  on  each  side,  to 
form  a  covering  for  the  testicles  and  peri- 
neum. As  no  doubt  was  entertained  of  the 
penis  and  testicles  being  unimplicated  in  the 
disease,  it  was  intended,  if  possible,  to  save 
those  organs  :  in  compliance  with  this,  an 
incision  was  commenced  immediately  below 
the  right  external  abdominal  ring,  and  car- 
ried   downwards   and   slightly   inwards   for 


about  an  inch  ;  tlien  outwards  and  immedi- 
ately inwards  again,  so  as  to  form  a  small 
angular  flap  ;  then  continued  over  the  fore 
part  of  the  tumor,  for  about  four  inches  (that 
being  the  extent  of  healthy  integuments.) 
A  similar  incision  was  made  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  same  length,  and  then  a  trans- 
verse one,  ti  connect  the  two.  The  flap  thus 
formed  was  dissected  back,  and  laid  upon 
the  abdomen.  A  semilunar  incision  was 
then  made  upon  the  right  side,  commencing 
nearly  at  the  same  point  as  the  former,  and 
terminated  near  the  verge  of  the  anus.  In 
making  this  incision,  several  large  veins 
were  divided,  which  bled  freely,  but  were 
immediately  secured  by  ligature.  This  flap 
was  then  dissected  back,  during  which  seve- 
ral large  vessels  were  tied.  At  the  lower 
part  of  this  flap,  one  vein  particularly  large 
was  secured.  A  flap  of  the  same  kind  was 
made  upon  the  op})osite  side,  during  which 
but  comparatively  few  vessels  were  divided. 
The  next  step  of  the  operation  consisted  in 
laying  bare  the  cords  ;  and  in  cutting  down 
upon  the  right  one,  a  small  artery,  the  first 
that  was  seen,  was  tied.  At  this  time  the 
patient's  powers  appeared  so  depressed  that 
Sir  A.  Cooper  proposed  that  no  further  at- 
tempt should  be  made  to  save  the  penis  and 
testes  ;  and  j\lr.  Key,  being  of  the  same  opi- 
nion, passed  a  temporary  ligature  around 
each  spermatic  cord,  and  then  divided  them. 
A  band  was  then  passed  around  the  penis  in 
the  same  manner,  which  was  then  cut 
through,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  its 
root.  The  tumor  was  now  dissected  from 
the  perineum,  which  occupied  but  a  very 
short  space  of  time  :  in  this  separation,  two 
small  arteries  were  divided  and  instantly 
secured.  The  ligatures  were  then  removed 
from  the  cords  and  penis,  and  each  sperma- 
tic artery  tied  separately. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  operation, 
and  especially  towards  the  latter  end,  the 
man's  powers  were  greatly  depressed,  and 
two  fits  of  syncope  occurred  ;  yet  after  it 
was  finished,  his  pulse,  though  weak,  could 
still  be  felt  at  the  wrist.  However,  in  a  few 
minutes,  another  fit  of  syncope  came  on : 
from  this  he  never  rallied,  although  every 
means  which  could  be  suggested  were  tried; 
warmth  to  the  stomach,  warmth  and  friction 
to  the  extremities,  artificial  respiration,  in- 
jection of  warm  brandy  and  water  into  the 
stomach  by  the  syringe,  and  lastly,  transfu- 
sion of  blood  to  the  amount  of  about  eight 
ounces. 

The  time  which  the  operation  occupied 
was  an  hour  and  three-quarters ;  this  was 
principally  occasioned  by  the  necessity  of 
tying  so  many  vessels,  the  whole  of  them 
veins,  with  the  exception  of  three  very  small 
arteries,  besides  the  two  spermatic  ;  and  by 
being  delayed  during  the  two  fits  of  syncope. 
Although   upwards  of  thirty  ligatures  were 
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:\pplio(l,  not  more  than  twenty  ounces  of 
blood  were  lost,  ami  of  this  scarcely  one 
ounce  was  arterial. 

As  it  is  difficult  by  a  mere  verbal  descrip- 
tion to  convey  nn  accurate  idea  of  the  design 
of  the  operation,  it  may  perliaps  facilitate 
the  comprehension  of  it,  if  the  dimensions 
and  jiurposes  of  the  flaps  were  mentioned. 
That  part  of  the  upper  fl;i]i,  between  the  com- 
mencement of  the  incision  and  tl\u  small 
projecting;  angles,  was  two  and  a  half  inches 
in  breadth,  and  intended  to  cover  the  parts 
immediately  above  the  penis  ;  the  angular 
portion  three  inches  in  breadth,  to  surround 
the  root  of  that  organ,  and  the  remaining 
part  of  the  flap  two  and  a  half  inches  in 
breadth,  to  cover  the  body  of  the  penis. 
The  lateral  flap  on  each  side  commenced 
from  the  same  point  with  the  former,  and 
was  intended  to  unite  with  that  part  of  it 
covciinj^  the  pubes,  as  far  as  the  root  of  the 
penis,  and  at  this  point  meeting  with  its  fel- 
low, they  formed  together  a  receptacle  for 
the  spermatic  cords  and  testicles,  and  thence 
gradually  sloping,  met  in  the  median  line, 
and  furnished  a  covering  to  the  perineum. 
The  length  of  these  fla])s  was  six  inches,  and 
their  breadth  at  the  greatest  convexity  two 
inches  and  a  half  each. 

Few  operations,  perhaps,  have  been  better 
designed,  or  more  skilfully,  dexterously,  or 
coolly  performed,  than  this;  which,  al- 
though it  terminated  fatally,  will  leave  a 
lasting  impression  in  the  minds  of  those 
■who  witnessed  it,  of  the  excellency  of  the 
surgeon  by  whom  it  was  performed.  The 
weight  of  the  tumor,  when  removed,  was 
fifty-six  pounds  eight  ounces.  jMr.  Key  was 
decidedly  of  opinion,  and  expressed  himself 
to  that  effect,  that  the  patient's  death  was 
occasioned  by  the  loss  of  blood,  which, 
though  by  no  means  excessive,  from  the  pre- 
cautionary measures  adopted,  yet  made  an 
impression  on  the  feeble  system  of  an  Asiatic, 
which  his  powers  were  unable  to  overcome. 
It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  quan- 
tity of  blood  in  the  tumor,  perhaps  one- 
fourth  in  the  whole  body,  was  withdrawn 
from  the  circulating  mass,  and  thus  tended 
to  lessen  materially  the  supply  which  the 
right  side  of  the  heart  required. 

The  tumor  was  found  to  consist  of  the 
cells  of  the  cellular  membrane  enlarged, 
and  containing  a  yellowish  dense  serum. 
Some  parts  of  the  tumor  contained  indurated 
masses,  resembling  cartilage.  The  tumor 
when  entire,  undulated,  and  was  thought  by 
some  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  in 
one  cyst ;  hut  the  fluid  was  contained,  as  is 
usual  in  elephantiasis,  in  cells  of  various 
dimensions,  but  none  exceeding  a  marble  in 
size.  The  testicles  were  found  entire  with- 
in the  tumor,  and  healthy  ;  the  cords  being 
elongated  to  several  inches,  and  the  cre- 
inaster  muscles  as  thick  nearly  as  the  finger. 


The  penis  was  also  similarly  imbedded  in 
the  substance  of  the  mass,  and  perfectly 
healthy. 

The  length  of  time  occupied  in  the  ex- 
cision of  the  tumor  was  occasioned  by  the 
care  required  in  cutting  down  upon  the 
cords  and  ])enis,  and  by  the  operator  being 
compelled,  l)y  the  patient's  state,  to  suspend 
the  use  of  the  knife,  as  a  sudden  jet  of 
blood  from  a  large  vessel  might  have  in. 
stantly  proved  fatal.  Now  that  the  event  of 
the  case  has  proved  unfavourable,  it  may  be 
asked  whether  it  might  not  have  been  suc- 
cessful if  the  attempt  had  not  been  made  to 
save  the  organs  of  generation  ?  The  opera,- 
tion  would  certainly  have  been  materially 
expedited  by  removing  the  whole  tumor  and 
its  contents,  without  the  dissection  required 
to  deliver  the  penis  and  testicles.  But  a 
charge  would  have  been  made  (and  with 
some  degree  of  plausibility)  against  the 
operator,  that  his  sole  desire  was  to  remove 
the  tumor  at  any  expense  to  the  patient, 
and  that  some  attempt  should  have  been 
made  to  have  saved  the  organs.  If  success- 
ful, the  operation  would  have  been  regarded 
as  uasurg'cal,  and  the  operator  probably 
stigmatized  by  some  of  the  ojiprobrious  epi- 
thets with  which  the  public  have  been  kindly 
furnished  by  those  who  pretend  to  watch 
over  the  interests  of  the  medical  profession. 
If  unsuccessful,  the  want  of  success  might 
have  been  attributed  to  the  division  of  the 
cords  and  penis. 

It  may  be  satisfactory  to  state,  that,  since 
the  above  was  written,  an  examination  of 
the  body  has  taken  place,  which  confirms 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Key  that  he  died  of  the 
loss  of  venous  blood.  The  heart  was  empty, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  quantity  of 
^■lood  m  the  right  auricle  ;  probably  part  of 
that  which  was  transfused  into  the  cephalic 
vein  of  the  right  arm.  The  liver  was  also 
exsanguineous,  and  the  whole  of  the  viscera 
were  remarkably  pallid.  A  more  than  usual 
quantity  of  adeps  was  found  lying  between 
the  peritoneum  and  the  bladder,  and  also 
generally  in  the  cellular  membrane  investing 
the  outer  surface  of  the  peritoneum. 

It  would  be  unjust  not  to  mention  that  the 
gentleman  who  volunteered  the  oflTer  of 
eight  ounces  of  blood,  for  the  purpose  of 
transfusion,  was  Mr.  Ford,  pupil  to  Mr.  Run- 
dale,  surgeon,  in  the  city. 


NOTE    OiV    MR.    AMOS'S    LECTURE, 
PUBLISHED  IN  OUR  LAST. 


At  paje  33,  we  report  Mr.  Amos  to  have 
said — after  mentioning  that  penetration,  ac- 
cording to  Lord  Landsdown's  act,  consti- 
tutes the  essence  of  rape — "  that  the  nile, 
he  conceived,  was  not  so  firmly  established 
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but  that  it  would  bend  to  the  weight  of  me- 
dical opinion,  if  decidedly  opposed  to  it." 
The  ambiguity  contained  in  this  assertion 
resulted  from  a  casual  omission  of  the  fol- 
lowing passage  : — 

"  With  regard  to  the  proof  of  penetra- 
tion in  certain  cases,  possibly  Lord  Hale's 
authority  may  be  referred  to.  In  his  Pleas 
of  the  Crown  (vol.  i.  p.  628)  he  say?,  '  To 
make  a  rape,  there  must  be  an  actual  pene- 
tration. Emissio  seminis  does  not  singly  of 
itself  make  a  rape  ;  but  it  is,  indeed,  an 
evidence  of    penetration.'      Suppose,  how- 


ever, a  case  actually  to  occur  where  there 
was  no  direct  evidence  of  penetration,  but 
an  emissio  seminis  is  proved;  might  a  jury 
infer  the  fact  of  penetration  from  that  of  the 
emission?  Lord  Hale  would  probably  be 
cited  for  the  affirmative,  especially  as  he  is 
copied  by  later  writers:  but  his  riecisiou,  I 
conceive,  is  not  so  firmly  established,"  &c. 
(as  above). 

Mr.  Amos,  in  fact,  was  anxious  to  shew  that 
this  was  a  point  upon  which  Lord  Hale's  au- 
thority ought  not  to  have  more,  or  so  much, 
weight  as  that  of  a  medi-  cal  man. — E.  G. 


EARLY  INTELLIGENCE— NAVAL  SURGEONS. 


Gazette,  March  I2t/f. 

We  alluded  in  a  former  article  to  certain 
arrangements  then  in  progress,  and  we  may 
now  mention  that  it  has  been  in  contempla- 
tion to  make  them  (j.  e.  naval  surgeons)  com- 
missioned officers. 

The  fact  is — as  we  stated  last  week — the 
answer  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  with  re- 
gard to  the  admission  of  naval  surgeons  at 
court,  was  obtained  by  a  ruse;  and  as  to 
the  rest,  our  contemporary  knows  nothing 
whatever  about  the  matter  except  what  he 


Lancet,  April  9th, 

In  concluding  this  notice,  we  feel  the 
greatest  possible  satisfaction  in  announcing 
that  naval  surgeons  and  assistant  surgeons 
are  to  be  made  commissioned  officers. 

finds  in  the  pages  of  this  journal  :  par  ei- 
emple — the  intention  of  giving  commissions 
to  naval  surgeons  is  brought  out  as  some- 
thing new  just  four  weeks  after  we  had  an- 
nounced it. 


NARCOTICS— CONIUM. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical  Gatette. 

Sia. 
I  REQUEST  the  favour  of  your  permission 
to  announce  to  the  profession  that,  as  a 
commencement  of  a  series  of  narcotic 
preparations  which  will  be  continued 
throughout  the  season,  hemlock  is  now  un- 
der process  at  this  place.  The  pharmaceuti- 
cal analysis  of  the  plant  will  be  shewn  to 
such  members  of  the  profession  as  may  be 
pleased  to  call  at  the  Laboratory ;  and  the 
methods  used  in  the  preparing  the  medi- 
cines, the  value  of  which  is  generally  ac- 
knowledged, will  be  fully  explained  through 
the  medium  of  a  future  number  of  your  ex- 
cellent journal. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  Battley. 

Ophthalmic  Hospital, 
Moorfields,  AprU  14,  18.31. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED  FOR  REVIEW. 

An  Introductory  Lecture  on  Midwifery  ; 
comprising  a  Critical,  Historical,  and  Ethi- 
cal Disquisition  on  that  Branch  of  Medical 
Science.  Delivered  February  7th,  18ol,  at 
the  School  of  Medicine  in  Liverpool,  by 
Samuel  Malins,  M.D.  Bachelor  of  Letters 
of  the  University  of  Paris,  iScc.  &c. 

A  Manual  of  Surgery,  founded  upon  the 
Principles  and  Practice  lately  taught  by  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  Bart.  F.R.S.  &c.  and  Joseph 
Henry  Green,  Esq.  F.R.S.,  ficc.  Edited  by 
Thomas  Castle,  F.L.S.,  &c. 

NOTICES. 

The  papers  of  Dr.  Griffin  and  Mr.  Divitt 
in  our  next. 

We  cannot  insert  the  letter  of  a  "  Senior 
Student,"  which  we  have  just  received. 

Mr.  F.  Cooper's  communication  has  come 
to  hand. 

It  is  requested  that  all  letters  connected 
with  advertisements  be  addressed  to  Messrs. 
Longman  and  Co.,  and  not  to  the  Editor 
of  the  Gazette. 

W.  Wilson,  Printer,  57,  Sitinner-Strect,  Lunduu. 
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OPHTHALMIC  SURGERY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Londun  Bledical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
It  must  have  excited  surprise  in  a  large 
portion  of  the  profession,  that,  since 
the  publication  of  Dr.  Jacob's  remarks 
on  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  Diit)lin 
Hospital  Reports,  no  one  except  JMr. 
Hunt,  of  the  Manchester  Ophthalmic 
Institution,  has  defended  the  use  of  that 
very  popular  and  valuable  remedy*.  As 
it  is  at  this  moment  constantly  em- 
ployed by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
practitioners  of  the  day,  one  should  per- 
luijis  attribute  their  silence  on  the  sub- 
ject to  the  conviction,  that  such  an  utter 
mistake  as  Dr.  Jacob  seems  to  have 
fallen  into,  respecting  a  remedy  daily 
acquiring"  new  credit,  could  have  little 
influence  on  the  public  mind.  It  ought 
to  be  recollected,  however,  that  the  opi- 
nions of  a  gentleman  who  has  for  some 
years  been  ofl'ering  useful  contributions 
to  ophthalmic  surgery,  are  very  likely 
to  influence  those  who  are  engaged  in 
general  practice,  and  whose  experience 
in  a  particular  class  of  diseases  is  too 
limited  to  admit  of  their  forming  con- 
clusions fur  themselves.  All  medical 
men,  too,  are  aware  how  vacillating 
and  unsteady  has  been  the  fame  at  one 
time  or  another  of  the  most  established 
articles  of  our  materia  medica,  and 
that  it  is  as  necessary  to  distrust  a  dis- 

*  Tlie  interesting  paper  of  Mr.  Estlin  (Gazette, 
No.  173)  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  our 
correspondent.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  inser- 
tion of  Ur.  Jacob's  observations  in  this  journal 
has  called  forth  not  less  t'lan  three  valuable 
original  papers  on  the  same  subject ;  viz.  one 
from  Mr.  Hunt,  of  Manchester,  a  second  from 
Mr. Estlin,  of  Bristol,  and  a  third  from  Dr.  Uriffiii, 
of  Limerick. 
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position  to  hunt  down  the  reputation  of 
remedies  in  general  estimation  as  the 
enthusiasm  which  proclaims  a  specific  in 
the  most  inert.  These  considerations 
tempt  me  to  believe  that  a  few  observa- 
tions, in  confirmation  of  those  already 
before  the  public,  may  not  be  unaccep- 
table to  your  readers. 

On  first  reading  Dr.  Jacob's  paper,  I 
was  doubtful  whether  he  meant  to  con- 
demn the  use  of  the  nitrate  in  ulcerated 
cornea  only,  and  mentioned  the  stains 
of  the  conjunctiva  merely  as  results  to 
be  guarded  against  in  its  free  employ- 
ment ;  but  looking  over  it  again,  it  ap- 
peared obvious  that  the  whole  tone  of  his 
observations  went  to  deter  practitioners 
from  its  use  in  any  case  ;  and  in  fact  he 
candidly  states,  "  he  entertains  no  ap- 
prehension, that  by  diminishing  the 
confidence  of  practitioners  in  it,  surgery 
will  sustain  any  serious  loss."  How 
any  surgeon  of  extensive  experience  in 
those  complaints,  and  I  must  suppose 
extensive  information,  could  make  such 
an  assertion,  while  to  go  no  further  he 
has  IMr.  Guthrie's  cases  of  its  extraor- 
dinary power  in  purulent  ophthalmy  be- 
fore him*,  I  cannot  |)Ossibly  under- 
stand. He  could  not  ehher  have  seen 
it  employed  by  others,  or  made  trial  of 
it  himself,  in  the  manner  Mr.  Guthrie 
recommends,  or  he  would  have  been 
convinced,  as  I  have  been,  that  in  such 
cases,  at  all  events,  its  loss  would  have 
bien  as  great  as  that  of  (juiniue  in  ague. 
Dr.  Jacob's  ([Uotation  from  i\lr.  Law- 
rence's lecture?,  "  that  he  does  not  see 
how  lunar  caustic  is  to  act  upon  the  dis- 
eased eye  beneficially,"  appears  to  me 
likely  to  mislead  the  public  as   to   that 

*  Given  in  the  Jledical  Gazette,  the  London 
Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  and  I  believe  ia 
the  MedicoChirurgical  Review. 
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gentleman's  opinions.     I  believe  in   the 
fore<>"oinof  sentence  Mr.  Lawrence  refers 
solely  to  its  use  in  simple  ulceration  of 
the  cornea,  as  he  distinctly  recommends 
it  in  strumous  and  purulent  ophthalmy, 
and  in  opacities,  in  which  it  necessarily 
requires  to  he  continued  for  a  length  of 
time.     In  ulceration,    or  sloughing  of 
the  cornea,   I  believe  most  practitioners 
will  agree  witli  Mr.  Lawrence,  that  the 
healing  process  commences  as  soon  as 
the  intlanimation  or  irritation  which  oc- 
casioned the  ulceration  is  removed,  and 
therefore  tlie  employment  of  stimulants 
is  iinnccessary  ;   but  this  applies  only  to 
ulceration,  the  consequence  of  healthy 
inflammation.     Tliere  can  l)e  no  reason 
why  the  ulcerative   process  should   not 
at  times  take  on  a  morbid  character  in 
the  cornea,  and  be  benefitted  by  different 
plans  of  treatment — stimulant  or  sooth- 
ing, as  it  does  in  other  tissues.     If  the 
medical  art  deserves  the  name  of  a  sci- 
ence at  all,  it  is  on  the  presumption  that 
there  are  certain  general  principles,  to 
the  application   of  which  we  may  look 
when  experience  fails  us  ;  one  of  these 
is,  that  the  same  curative  means  usually 
apply  to  the  same  diseases,    at  least  in 
similar    textures,      wherever    situated. 
Why  then,  when   ulcers  of    a   certain 
description,    whether   in    the   mucous, 
serous,  or  cellular  tissues,  are  wonder- 
fully improved   by   the  application    of 
caustic,  are  we  to  consider  it  inapplica- 
ble, under   any   circumstances,    to   the 
cornea  alone  ?      It  seems   very  remark- 
able,  that  almost  immediately  after  the 
late  Dr.  Armstrong  suggests  the  proba- 
bility of  benefit  from   laying  open  tlie 
trachea,    for   the  purpose   of  applying 
nil  rate  of  silver  to  ulcerations  there,  and 
laments    the    impossibility    of  getting 
at     or    curing     them    l)y     any     other 
means,  we  should  be  cautioned   not   to 
make  use  of  it  in  similar  affections    of 
the    cornea,    which    are  so   easily   and 
readily  come  at ;  as  if,  by  an  extraor- 
dinary perverseness,  we  aluays  reached 
at  unattainable  good,  and  neglected  or 
undervalued  that  which  was  already  in 
our  hands.     With  respect  to  any  prac- 
titioner   not    understanding    how    the 
acausiic  is  to  act   l)eneficially  in  those 
cases,  I  do  not  perceive  how  tlie  value  of 
a  remedy  is  at  all  affected   by    the    ra- 
tionale of  its  action  biing  unknown  :   to 
this  moment  the  doctrine  of  simple  in- 
flammation is  as  great   a  puzzle  to  the 
Eathologist    as   in  the   days    of   Celsns 
»o   we  understand  why  heat  and  cold 


are  equally  applicable  to  the  cure  of 
burns  :  or  why  the  medical  profession 
is  divided  between  turpentine  and  snow  ? 
Do  we  know  why  the  antiphlogistic 
plan,  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  ad- 
ministering cubebs  on  the  other,  should 
be  successful  in  the  cure  of  gonorrhoea  ? 
Or  why  the  large  abstraction  of  blood, 
the  use  of  purgatives,  and  cold  lotions, 
should  prove  less  immediate  in  remov- 
ing the  inflammatory  state  of  the  con- 
junctiva in  purulent  ophthalmy,  than  a 
burning  composition  of  lunar  caustic,  in 
the  proportion  of  ten  grains  to  the 
drachm,  put  beneath  the  eyelids  ?  The 
truth  is,  if  we  were  to  undervalue  the 
curative  power  of  remedies,  the  manner 
of  whose  action  v.e  could  not  compre- 
hend, we  should  have  little  of  our  ma- 
teria medica  left  to  us. 

That  there  are  two  very  opposite,  yet 
successful  modes  of  relieving  external 
inflammations  at  least,  we  have  ample 
evidence,  although  we  had  no  such  ex- 
periments as  those  of  Drs.  Philij)  and 
Hastings  to  confirm  our  inferences. 
The  instances  they  give  in  which  the  ap- 
plication of  spirits  of  wine  and  oil  of  tur- 
pentine to  the  intlamed  web  of  a  frog's 
foot,  diminished  the  vascularity  just  as 
blood-letting  would  have  done,  are  sufli- 
cient  to  shew,  whatever  the  modus  ope- 
randi may  be,  it  cannot  consist  solely  in 
lessening  the  action  of  the  heart  and  ar- 
teries, as  one  might  com-lude,  if  the  an- 
tiphlogistic treatment  alone  answered. 
It  is  somewhat  to  the  credit  of  medical 
science  that  we  can  admit  thus  much 
without  falling  into  absurdity,  as  other- 
wise one  could  not  walk  into  the  two 
great  ophthalmic  institutions  of  London 
and  Westminster,  and  observe  their  op- 
posite modes  of  practice,  without  con- 
cluding that  ophthalmic  surgery  was  all 
mere  empiricism.  The  general,  or  me- 
dical treatment,  is  perhaps  the  same  in 
both  ;  but  for  the  surgical — at  one,  the 
strumous,  the  pustular,  and  the  puru- 
lent ojjhthalmy  of  infants,  is  success- 
fully treated  by  leeches,  blisters  behind 
the  ears,  and  the  sulphate  of  zinc  solu- 
tion, in  the  proportion  of  one  grain  to 
the  ounce;  at  the  other,  they  get  well, 
in  many  instances,  I  believe,  more 
rapidly  under  the  use  of  strong  nitrate 
of  silver-ointment,  or  solution  ;  all  our 
ideas  of  the  stimulant  action  of  which, 
in  the  last-mentioned  disease,  uould 
lead  to  tiie  api)rehension  of  chemosis  and 
sloughing.  1  have  myself  been  edu- 
cated under  the  antiphlogistic  system. 
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and  am  fully  aware  liow  much  llio   use 
of  stimnlaiits  in   the  treatment   of  dis- 
eased eyes  was  at  one  time  misapplied ; 
hut  the   experience  of  numerous   cases 
has  now  convinced  me  that  no  aryuuient 
can  hold  a;j:ainst  a  remedy  merely  for  its 
ahuse,  and  1  l)elicve  conjunctival  inflam- 
mation in  general  may  be  sulidued  more 
n-adily  by  the  projier  employment  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver  than  hy  mere  depletion, 
liowever  active.     'I'his  has  been  so  for- 
cibly impressed  on    my  mind,  that,  ap- 
plying the  experience  to  inflammation 
of  sin)ilar  textures   in   other  situations, 
1  should  to-morrow,  if  called  upon  in  a 
case  of  recent  gonorrhoea,   feel  no  hesi- 
tation, after  slight  depletion,   cither  by 
purgatives  or  the  lancet,  in  introducing 
a  small  bougie  into  the  urethra,  greased 
with  two  or  three  grains  of  the  ointment 
which   AJr.   Guthrie   uses    in    purulent 
ophthalmy.     I  see  no  reason  for  doubt- 
ing that  it   would  give   as  speedy  and 
efli'ective  relief  as  it  certainly  does  in 
the  latter  disease. 

With  respect  to  the  stains  of  the  con- 
junctiva produced  by  the  nitrate,    they 
Jjave  occurred  to   me  so  seldom  in  the 
practice  of  a  large  ophthalmic  institu- 
tion, that  I  must  look  upon  the  accident 
as  very  rare  indeed.     I  have  been  in  the 
hal)it  of  employing  the  ointment  of  ni- 
trate  of    silver   before   spoken  of,   for 
months,  in  dense  opacities  of  the  cornea, 
and  out  of  all  the  patients  with  whom  it 
was  used,  I  know  but  two  or  three  in 
whom  the  conjunctiva  presented  the  ap- 
pearance  of  a   light  olive  stain,  and  in 
these  it  did   not  at  all  amount  to  defor- 
mity :   the  livid  tint  I  never  met  with  at 
all.   Iknownot  whetheran  aqueous  solu- 
tion may  be  more  likely  to  occasion  these 
stains  than  an  ointment,  but  I  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  using   the    former  also 
freely  without  any   ill  effect.     I   agree 
fully  with  Mr.   Hunt   in    thinking  that 
there  is  no  more  analogy   between    the 
manner  in  which  the  solution  of  caustic 
may  be  supposed  to  act  when  applied  to 
the  eye,  and  the  marks  produced  by  the 
explosion   of  gunpowder,  than  there  is 
between  washing  the   skin   with  a  solu- 
tion of  gunpowder  and  tatooing. 
I  am.  Sir, 
Your  very  obedient  servant, 

William  Griffin,  M.D. 

Physician  to  the  Limerick  Oph- 
thalmic Hospital,  &c.  &c. 
48,  George-Street,  Limerick. 


STETIIOSCOl'IC  I'lIKNOMENA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
College  of  Surgeons,  Glasgow,  April  U,  1831. 

Sir, 
I  AM  induced  to  send  you  the  following 
particulars  of  two  cases  at  present  under 
my  fatlier's  care  in  the  clinical  ward  of 
the  (Jhisgow  Infirmary,  as  they  are  both 
extraordinary,  and  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  the  art  of  auscultation.  As 
both  these  cases  are  more  interestinir  in 
a  physiological  than  a  pathological 
j)oint  of  view,  I  will  endeavour  to  ren- 
der them  as  concise  as  possible  by 
omitting  all  the  remedial  measures  re- 
sorted to,  as  these  were  directed  rather 
to  the  general  disease  under  treatment, 
tjian  to  the  peculiarities  of  vascular  ac- 
tion which  have  attracted  my  attention. 
I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient,  humble  servant, 
David  Badham,  M.B.  O.xon. 


The  tirst  case  I  shall  mention 'is  one 
of  apparently  simple  dropsy  (ascites)  in 
a  young  woman  of  twenty-nine  years  of 
age.     The  swelling  of  the  abdomen  is 
but  of  eight  or  nine  weeks  standinir,  and 
none  of  the  general  symptoms  are  very 
urgent.     On   bearing" her  complain  of 
headache,     vertigo,     startings     during 
s^leep,    and  dimness   of  vision— and    oa 
finding  that  she  had   suffered  consider- 
ably for  the  last  six  months  from  various 
functional  derangements,  and  observino- 
tliat  her  countenance  vvas  of  that  pecu" 
liar  hue  which   renders  organic  disease 
not  antecedently  improbable— I  was  in- 
duced  to   resort   to    the  stethoscope  as 
the  only  means  of  informing  myself  re- 
specting the  true  cause  of  her  disease. 
The  following  results  were  obtained;— 
Above    the    left     clavicle,     in     the 
course  of  the  carotid  artery,  and  over  a 
space  of  a  few   lines   only  in  extent,    a 
sound  is  heard,    which  neither  answers 
precisely  to  the  bruit  de   soufflet  nor  to 
the  bruit  de  svie,  but  yet  has   a  general 
resemblance    to    both.     Over  nearly  a 
corresponding  point  of  the  right  clavicle 
a  sound  of  a  very  different  character  is 
perceived,  and   it  is  one  to  which  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  refer  any  of  those  to  which 
Laennec  has  given  a  name  :  it  resembles 
that   stridulous  kind  of  noise  which  we 
produce  when  we  wet  the  finyer  and  rub 
it  up   and  donm  the  smooth  surface  of  a 
plate  of  (jlass.     The  cause  of  this  phe. 
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nomenon  became  a  question  of  interest, 
and  one  of  which  I  do  not  think  the  so- 
lution is  very  e;isy.  Is  it  a  noise  made 
by  the  artery  itself  during  its  action, 
or  is  it  the  reaction  of  the  blood-vessel 
on  some  of  the  neighbouring  bronchial 
the  summit  of  the  lung,  and  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  stops  in  a  wind  in- 
strument? The  first  should  seem  the 
more  probable  supposition  ;  for,  on  de- 
siring the  patient  to  hold  her  breath, 
the  sound  scarcely  varied  :  the  varying 
calibri  of  the  bronchi  did  not  either 
materially  diminish,  increase,  or  change 
its  character.  But  what  is  still  more 
remarkable,  the  ear  obtains  at  the  same 
time,  and  intimately  commingled  with 
it,  the  impression  of  another  sound 
(often  alluded  to  by  Laennec) — namely, 
aloud  stunning  noise,  like  the  not  very 
distant  monotony  of  the  sea.  "What 
renders  the  latter  sound  particularly  in- 
teresting and  worthy  of  mention  in  this 
case,  is,  first,  that  it  is  (contrary  to 
former  observations)  unintermitting; 
it  seems  gradually  to  swell  till  it  reaches 
its  full  volume,  and  then  subsides,  but 
instantly  begins  to  swell  again  ; — I  mean 
to  say,  that  the  wave  of  sound  varies  in 
intensity,  but  that  there  is  no  pause. 
Secondly,  ii  illustrates  an  observation 
of  Laenuec's,  "  that  both  the  purring 
thrill  and  the  bruit  de  sovffitt  may  exist 
in  the  heart  or  arteries,  in  connexion 
with  an  increased  or  a  decreased  action 
of  either.  Here  the  observer  is  par- 
ticularly struck  with  the  loudness  of  the 
roar  contrasted  with  the  feebleness  of 
the  pulsation  of  the  vessel.  Does  not 
this  fact  materially  invalidate  Laennec's 
explanation  of  the  bruit  de  soufflet,  which 
assigns  as  its  real  cause  a  muscular  spas- 
modic action  of  (he  heart,  or  of' the  art  eri/, 
tvhere  it  resides?  If  such  were,  indeed, 
the  fact,  it  appears  obvious  to  ask,  how 
comes  it  that  a  diminished  muscular  ac- 
tion should  produce  the  same  result  as 
an  anr/mented  one?  M.  Laennec  fur- 
ther observes,  that  the  bruit  de  souffiet 
ceases  during  the  systole  of  the  heart 
and  arteries  :  but  is  not  this  precisely 
the  time  when,  if  his  explanation  were 
correct,  we  might  expect  to  hear  it? 
As  this  author  has  distinctly  shewn,  from 
its  existence  being  confined  to  parts  of 
the  arterial  system,  that  this  "  stunning 
roar"  cannot  depend  upon  any  condition 
of  the  blood,  or  to  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  moved  as  a  mass,  I  am  afraid  that, 
if  my  objections  are  valid,  the  real 
cause  of  this  sound  is  yet  to  be  sought. 


The  vessels  on  the  left  side  of  the 
neck  yield  no  bruit  de  soufflet,  yet  their 
action  is  apparently  the  same  with  those 
of  the  right.  How  would  INI.  Laennec 
explain  this,  on  his  supposition  of  a 
spasm  of  the  arteries  producing  the 
sound  in  question  ?  'I'lils  modificatidu 
of  the  "  bellows  blast"  exists,  not  only 
in  the  arteries  of  the  riglit  side,  but  also 
in  the  heart;  it  is  not  confined  to  tlie 
prsecordial  region,  but  diffused  over  the 
whole  thorax.  The  impulse  communi- 
cated !)y  the  right  ventricle  is  at  the 
same  time  exceedingly  small.  The  last 
circumstance  to  be  mentioned,  is  the  ex- 
istence, in  the  heart  itself,  of  an  un- 
usually loud  "  bruit  de  rape,''''  or  ratlier, 
according  to  my  own  comparison,  the 
noise  of  a  mouse  nibbling  hisicay  behind 
a  rvainscot ;  and  those  who  have  hear<l 
it  think  it  correctly  represented  by  this 
sound. 

This  curious  noise  is  heard  best  over 
the  origin  of  the  pulmonic  artery,  and 
is  most  decidedly  intermitting.  Marti- 
net and  others  are,  then,  incorrect  in 
describing  the  brnit  de  rape  as  a  con- 
stant phenomenon  ;  a  mistake  the  more 
remarkable  as  Laennec  has  himself  in- 
stanced a  case  where  ihis  intermission 
was  oi)served. 

On  the  whole,  the  diagnosis  I  have 
ventured  to  give  in  this  case,  from  the 
data  which  have  been  described,  is, 
*'  dilatation  of  the  right  side  of  the 
heart,  without  any  corresponding  hy- 
pertrophy and  will)  probable  narrowing 
of  the  opening  into  the  pulmonic  ar- 
tery." It  is  not  from  the  loudness  and 
clearness  of  the  bellows  sound  of  the 
heart  that  I  infer  dilatation  of  the  right 
side,  but  because  the  extent  of  ani/ 
sound  clearly  emanating  from  the 
heart,  over  a  region  where  mo  sound 
should  be  heard  naturally,  and  the  al- 
most complete  absence  of  impulse  from 
the  right  ventricle,  are  otherwise  inex- 
plicable. 

The  second  case  I  have  to  mention 
is  that  of  a  man  stricken  with  paralysis 
of  the  right  side,  in  whom  the  follow- 
ing very  interesting  peculiarities  of  vas- 
cular action  presented  themselves. 

1.  The  whole  venous  si/slem  of  vessels 
was  observed  to  pulsate.  On  looking 
attentively  at  any  of  the  superficial  veins 
on  the  hand,  arm,  or  elsewhere,  it  was 
quite  evident  that  they  moved,  and  in 
that  wavy  manner  which  has  several 
times  been  noticed  in  the  jugulars,  but 
very  rarely,  1  believe,  over  the  system 
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generally.  Tlie  jugulars  tliemselves 
were  seen  to  dilate  aud  contract  alter- 
nately, iiuicli  in  the  same  way  that  a 
leecli  is  ohserved  to  do  w  lien  su'.-kiiig. 

As  to  tlic  arteries  :  1st,  the  minutest 
twigs  of  tliis  system  of  vessels  are  ob- 
served to  pulsate.  I  cannot  give  a  I)et- 
tcr  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  this  phe- 
nomenon has  proceeded  than  by  men- 
tioning, that  the  small  branches  of  the 
coronary  artery  of  the  mouth  may  be 
seen  and  felt  to  pulsate  over  the  nose 
and  up  to  the  inner  canthiis  of  the  eye; 
that  in  consecpience  of  this  inordinate 
action  in  vessels  of  so  small  a  calibre  the 
surface  of  the  Avhole  skin  seems  alive  ; 
that  so  enormous  (for  that  is  the  word) 
is  the  impulse  of  the  carotids  and  sub- 
davians,  on  the  paralysed  side  particu- 
larly, that  at  each  pulsation  the  patient 
seems  to  receive  a  shock  as  if  he  were 
slightly  electrified.  2.  The  arterial 
action  of  the  paralysed  side  is  nearly 
twice  as  strong  as  that  of  the  other  j 
affording  a  striking  evidence  of  the  in- 
dependent action  of  the  arteries.  3. 
The  t/irilliiiff  purr  is  most  distinctly 
felt  over  the  subclavians  and  carotids  of 
botii  sides,  but  best  on  the  side  where 
the  arterial  action  is  least  :  on  grasp- 
ing the  wrist  of  the  patient  within 
my  hand,  I  also  seem  to  recognise 
it  in  the  pulse.  This  purr,  according 
to  Laenncc,  never  occurs  alone,  but 
is  always  accompanied  by  the  "  bellous 
blast;"  accordingly, 4thly,  over  whatever 
artery  the  cylinder  is  placed,  a  bruit  de 
svufflet  is  heard  :  this,  in  the  larger 
vessels,  was  always  more  perfect  on 
that  side  where  the  arterial  action  was 
least,  but  it  was  easily  produced  in  full 
perfection  on  the  other  by  simply  com- 
pressing the  artery  from  above,  and  so 
diminishing  its  action  ;  so  that  we  may 
infer  from  this,  that  too  much  action  in 
the  arteries  is  destructive  of  this  phe- 
nomenon. The  bruit  de  soutHet  is  loud 
over  the  radial,  ulnar,  and  other  less 
considerable  arteries  ;  it  is  also  attend- 
ed with  a  sort  of  chirping,  particularly 
at  the  right  side.  It  extends  likewise 
to  the  heart.  The  action  of  this  organ 
is  moderate  and  normal.  A  well-mark- 
ed bruit  de  rape,  synchronous  with  tiie 
pulse,  is  heard  over  tiie  third  rib  of  the 
right  side,  near  its  junction  with  the 
sternum.  As  there  is  no  deficiency  in 
the  natural  impulse  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle of  the  heart,  so  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  there  being  dilatation  of  this 
side  J  and  we  have  here  the  remarkable 


plienonienon  of  pulsation  of  the  juyuhirs, 

wil/ioul  this  organic  lesion  of  the  heart, 
with  which  all  writers  on  tliis  subject 
have  licld  it  to,be  inseparable. 


CASE  OF  ENORMOUS  TUMOR  OF 
THE  SCROTUM, 

Jn  a  Native  of  the  Island  of  Tahiti  (Olaheile) 
Southern  Pacific  Ocean. 

By  Geouce  BtNNtTT, 

JMember  of  the   Royiil   College   of    Surgeons    in 
Loiulon,  &c.    &c. 

Enl.\rgement  of  the  testes,  scrotal 
tumors,  and  hydrocele,  are  common 
diseases  to  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Tahiti,  and  other  islands  in  the  Southern 
Pacific,  are  suliject ;  nor  are  they  con- 
fined to  the  natives  alone,  as  Euro- 
peans, after  a  long  residence,  are  equally 
liable  to  t!io?e  affections.  Although 
there  were  several  cases  of  scrotal  en- 
largement on  many  of  the  islands  I 
visited  in  the  southern  ocean,  that  which 
1  subjoin  is  the  only  one,  extraordinary 
from  its  magnitude,  which  came  under 
my  observation.  The  question  may 
arise — to  what  are  we  to  aitri!)ute  the 
disease?  To  this  it  will  be  difficult  to 
find  a  satisfactory  answer  :  whether  it 
ought  to  be  attributed  to  climate,  diet, 
a  licentious  mode  of  life,  or  the  idio- 
syncrasy of  the  individuals,  it  is  at  pre- 
sent impossible  to  determine.  It  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  depend  upon  their 
food,  or  some  peculiarity  in  the  water: 
a  residence  in  low  situations  :  a  long 
and  continued  use  of  the  water  con- 
tained in  the  unripe  cocoa-nuts  (which 
is  so  much  used  as  p.  beverage  among 
the  natives  of  these  islands),  and  pecu- 
liarity of  climate,  are  equally  assigned 
as  the  causes  of  its  production  ;  while, 
among  the  different  hypotheses,  it  is 
difficult  to  form  a  correct  opinion.  That 
it  prevails  to  a  great  extent  in  tropical 
countries,  and  in  those  particularly 
which  are  low  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
sea,  while  it  is  rarely  or  never  seen  to 
exist  in  cold  climates,  is  not  to  be  dis- 
puted. I  have  heard  it  stated,  that  the 
low  and  peculiar  manner  of  living 
among  the  natives  may  render  them 
liable  to  this  disease;  but  we  find  it  at 
the  same  time  among  Europeans,  to 
whom  the  same  cause  does  not  apply. 
Tiie  huoiemia  tropica,  or  swelled  leg 
of  Good — the  fefe  of  the  Tahitans — is 
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also  very  prevalent,  and  is  found  ac- 
companying the  scrotal  enlargement ; 
and  in  the  case  I  am  now  about  to  re- 
late it  is  wortliy  of  remark,  that,  from 
the  man's  statement,  periodical  pains 
come  on  in  the  tumor,  accompanied  by 
constitutional  disorder,  as  in  those 
paroxysms  to  which  a  person  suffering 
under  elephantiasis  is  liable.  Broncho- 
cele,  which  is,  1  believe,  found  exist- 


ing in  every  climate,  does  not  prevail 
to  any  extent  among  these  islands;  a 
few  cases,  indeed,  are  occasionally  met 
with,  but  the  complaint  is  compara- 
tively rare. 

During  a  visit  to  the  island  of  Tahiti, 
in  October  1B29,  the  subject  of  the 
enormous  tumor  of  which  a  rough 
sketch  is  annexed,  came  under  my  no- 
tice.    He   is  named  Victorio  Pantoha, 


«— Depression  where  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  is  situated, 
fe— Pendulous  fiat,  like  a  portion  of  the  prepuce. 


and  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  but  had  resided 
for  upwards  of  twenty-eight  years  in 
the  island  of  Tahiti.  He  was  about 
fifty  years  of  age.  The  first  commence- 
ment of  the  tumor  that  he  observed 
was  about  nine  or  ten  years  ago,  in  the 
form  of  a  swelling  on  each  side  of  the 
groin,  which  gra<iually  increased  in 
size,  descended,  and  {he  sai/s)  united 
and  formed  one  mass,  entirely  covering 


the  penis.  The  tumor  has  been  gra- 
dually increasing  from  that  time,  and 
has  now  attained  the  enormous  di- 
mension shewn  in  tlie  above  cut. 
It  was  at  some  parts  smooth,  at  others 
bad  a  wrinkled  appearance,  excepting 
at  the  lower  part  of  its  rigjjt  side, 
which  was  tuberculated  and  livid  :  the 
general  colour,  however,  was  a  dirty 
yellow.    The  tumor  was  very  callous  to 
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tlic  touch,  except   at    llic    upper    part 
about  tlie    pul)es  and  a  few  iuclies  be- 
low.     Tbe    spermatic    cord    was    not 
affected.     The  penis  was  not  visible,  nor 
were  tbe  testicles  to  l)e  discovered,  tboucrh 
he  remarked  to  me  tliat  he  fflt  one  some- 
times   on   the  riijht  side,  wliicb  seemed 
to  be   of  the  natural  size  ;  but  I  could 
not  feel  it,  afterau  accurateexamiiiation. 
He   describes   the  tumor  as  still  irradu- 
ally   increasing   in   size  ;  it  must  soon, 
therefore,  touch  the  j^rouud,  as  it  nearly 
docs    so   at  present.     He  states  that  he 
suffered    much   pain  diirini»-  its  <,nowth, 
and  does  not  now  rest  well  at  night,  from 
pain   which  he  refers  to  the  lumbar  re- 
gion, increased   by  walking  or  standing 
for  any  lengib  of  time,   which  may  rea- 
dily   be    attributed    to    tbe    enormous 
weight  of  the  tumor.     During  the  time 
that   I  was    making  tbe  accompanying 
drawing,   I    was    obliged   often  to  sUip, 
that  he   might  sit  down,  on  account  of 
the    uneasiness  and   pain    in    the    loins 
which  the  standing  posture  occasioned. 
His  countenance  has  an  anxious  appear- 
ance, and,  as  well  as  the  body,  was  much 
emaciated;  the  lower  extremities  were 
atl^'ected  by  the  fefe,  or  enlargement  re- 
sembling   elephantiasis.       Before    this 
tumor  appeared,    he  described  himself 
as  having  been  a  stout  and  strong  man. 
His    appetite   is  still  good,  and  he  says 
that  if  he  does  not  satify  bis  hunger  im- 
mediately, he   suffers   much  pain  about 
the  stomach.     His  bowels  are  generally 
regular,  and  he  passes  his  urine  freely  ; 
but   when  the  tumor   becomes  red  and 
painful,  which  he  describes  as  occurring 
at  times  for  about  the  space   of  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks,  with  febrile  symp- 
toms, he   then   passes  his  urine  almost 
every  two  or  three  minutes.     AVhen  this 
pain  comes    on,     he    feels    it    extend 
around    the    margin,    but    not   in    the 
centre  of  the  tumor.     The  pain,  he  fur- 
ther observed,  extended  over  the  whole 
of  his  body. 

The  orifice  of  the  urethra  terminates 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  tumor,  with 
an  appearance  resembling  a  fraenum  be- 
low. He  permitted  me  to  cut  into  the 
substance  of  the  tumor,  when  I  found 
it  to  be  composed  of  an  indurated  sub- 
stance, about  the  consistence  of  carti- 
lage, and  of  a  similar  white  colour.  A 
very  small  quantity  of  blood  (lowed 
from  the  incision,  which  was  about  an 
inch  in  depth.  He  said  that  the  pain  he 
felt  from  the  incision  was  "  a  mere 
nothing.''     If  the  tumor  strikes  agaius 


a  stone,  or  a  tree,  he  says  that  he  does 
not  feel  it.  The  weight  of  the  tumor, 
so  far  as  it  could  be  ascertained,  was 
about  9fill)s.  avoirdui)ois,  and  tiic  size, 
by  careful  measurement,  was  found  to 
be  as  follows  : — 

The  length,  from  the  crest  of  the  pubes 
to  tiie  base  of  the  tumor,  2  feet  .')  inches. 
Circumferenee  of  tbe  upper  part,  just 
below  the  pubes,  21  inches;  of  the 
centre,  4  feet;  of  the  largest  part,  just 
below  the  urethra,  1  feel  8  inches. 

On  my  arrival  in  England,  which  has 
just  taken  j)lace,  I  was  informed  of  an 
operation  having  been  very  lately  per- 
formed at  (iuy's  Hospital,  in  a  some- 
uliat  similar  case,  the  subject  of  w^hich 
was  a  native  of  China.  The  operation 
termimited  unsuccessfully,  and  1  shall 
make  no  comments  upon  it. 

London,  April  14,  1831. 


KEMAKKS 

ox   THE 

GOOD  EFFECTS  OF  CALAMINE 

IN    PREVEXTIXG 

THE    PITS    OF    CONFLUENT    SMALL-POX. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  LohcIou  Medical 
Gazette. 

Sir, 
Though  since  the  introduction  of  vac- 
cination, small-pox  has  ceased  to  be 
the  general  scourge  it  was  formerly, 
still  instances  of  that  loathsome  disease 
occur  occasionally;  and  it  must  be  sa- 
tisfactory to  the  profession  to  be  in  pos- 
session of  an  expedient  which  may  de- 
prive the  disease  of  half  its  ill  conse- 
quences, by  preventing  its  disfiguring 
effects.  It  may  be  a  satisfaction,  and 
perhaps  an  argument  in  favour  of  vacci- 
nation, to  know,  that  even  inociilatiou 
itself  will  occasionally  fail,  in  protect- 
ing a  person  from  a  recurrence  of  the 
disease  in  its  most  virulent  form.  As 
the  subject  of  the  present  paper,  though 
he  had  been  inoculated  in  his  infancy, 
took  the  disease,  I  trust  that  the  expe- 
rience of  others  will  confirm  the  follow- 
ing statement.  It  is  not  my  intention 
to~  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  constitu- 
tional management  of  tbe  case,  but  to 
explain  the  manner  in  which  the  disease 
was  treated  locally,  and  with  what 
conse<|uences. 

About    the   tenth   day,     my    patient 
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(asfcd  24)  was  much  exhausted  by 
iiis  diseafe;  the  cuticle,  from  adhering 
to  the  bed-clothes,  uas  al)raded  to  the 
extent  of  fix  or  seven  inches  on  each  hip, 
and  to  the  same  extent  in  each  ham  and 
on  the  back.  I  covered  the  exposed 
surfaces,  and  kept  them  constantly  co- 
vered with  the  i)repared  calamine.  In 
four  days  at  farthest  the  cuticle  was 
every  where  restored,  the  pulse  became 
quiet,  the  appetite  returned,  and  the 
man  recovered  more  rapidly  than 
usual.  There  is  not  a  single  pit  to  be 
observed  on  those  parts  where  the  cuti- 
cle was  so  extensively  removed,  and 
even  the  immediate  surrounding  pus- 
tules, which  imavoidal)ly  were  covered 
with  the  powder,  have  not  destroyed 
tlie  cutis.  I  will  not  pretend  to  say 
that  any  very  elaborate  train  of  reason- 
ing led  to  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  nor 
will  I  admit  that  it  was  adopted  without 
reflection.  I  have  fretiuently  thought 
that  any  successful  mode  of  local  treat- 
ment would  disarm  the  malady  of  half 
its  loathsomeness,  and  as  a  consecjuence 
would  control  the  constitutional  dis- 
turbance. The  immense  surface  of  ex- 
posed cutis,  the  discharge,  the  excjuisitc 
sensibility,  all  reminded  me  of  the  ap- 
pearance and  effects  of  a  scald  ;  and, 
reasoning  by  analogy,  T  tried  the  same 
mode  of  treatment  with  the  good  con- 
sequences above  stated. 

H.  George, 

22,  Lower  PhiUimore  Place,  Surgeon. 

Kensington. 


PREIMATURE  LABOUR. 

To  the  Edilor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
The  practice  of  inducing  premature 
labour,  in  cases  where  the  pelvis,  either 
from  malformation  or  from  mere  de- 
fective capacity,  cannot  permit  the  pas- 
sage of  a  full-grown  foetus,  is  now 
pretty  generally  acknowledged  to  be  at 
once  safe,  useful,  and  humane.  Yet  as 
there  are  still  some  practitioners  whose 
extreme  caution  and  timidity  do  not 
suffer  them  to  take  advantage  of  this 
valuable  improvement  in  the  art  of  mid- 
wifery, the  piiblication  of  the  following 
case  inay  not  be  altogether  void  of  uti- 
lity.— 1  am.  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  M.  Divitt. 

Kigworth,  Leicestersliire, 
I'.'th  Ai<rU,  1831. 


Mary  INIarshall,  aged  3/  years,  preg- 
nant of  her  ninth  child,  has  a  large 
projection  of  the  sacrum,  which  had 
rendered  her  previous  ]al)ours  extremely 
difficult.  Of  her  eight  children  only 
one  is  now  alive,  the  rest  having  beea 
either  born  dead  or  having  died  soon 
after  birth,  in  consequence  of  the  se- 
vere pressure  which  they  had  sustained 
during  that  process.  Her  own  suffer- 
ings on  each  of  these  occasions  had 
been  very  great.  Of  rather  a  plethoric 
habit  of  body,  she  had  been  accustomed 
too,  for  a  considerable  period  of  time 
after  her  confinements,  to  be  afflicted 
with  a  violent  headache  ;  a  consequence, 
no  doubt,  of  the  powerful  efforts  of 
parturition.  It  was  certain,  likewise, 
that  the  projection  of  the  sacrum  was 
constantly  increasing.  In  the  last  la- 
bour but  one,  much  more  difficulty  had 
been  experienced  than  in  any  of  the 
preceding  ones ;  and  in  the  very  lastj 
she  had  suffered  so  much  before  delivery 
could  be  effected  that  her  life  was  con- 
sidered in  great  danger.  It  was  deter- 
mined, therefore,  by  Mr.  Day,  from 
whom  I  have  had  the  particulars  relat- 
ing to  her  former  confinements,  to 
bring  on  premature  labour  by  punctur- 
ing the  membranes  —  an  operation 
which  he  liad  performed  in  a  similar 
case  a  few  months  before,  with  com- 
plete success.  This,  in  tlie  case  of  M  rs. 
INIarshall,  he  did  on  the  morning  of  the 
22(1  February,  at  which  time  she  was, 
as  nearly  as  could  l)e  calculated,  about 
'M  weeks  advanced  in  pregnancy.  The 
waters  continued  to  dribble  slowly 
away  until  the  evening  of  the  next  day, 
when  labour-pains  commenced.  On 
examining  the  pelvis  soon  after  this  pe- 
riod, it  seemed  questionable  whether 
there  existed  space  enough  for  a  foetus 
even  of  tliirty-four  weeks  to  pass  en- 
tire. A  few  hours,  however,  removed 
all  doulit ;  she  was  delivered  of  a  living 
child,  which  still  continues  healthy  and 
thriving. 

An  hour  after  the  child  was  born,  the 
placenta,  not  coming  away  by  the  na- 
tural process,  was  removed  by  the  hand  ; 
though  not  without  considerable  diffi- 
culty, owing  to  its  having  contracted 
morbid  adhesions  to  the  fundus  of  the 
uterus.  Nearly  in  its  centre  was  a  spot 
of  almost  bony  hardness,  somewhat 
less  than  the  size  of  a  half-crown-piece. 
Towards  its  left  margin  were  two  simi- 
lar, but  smaller  ones.  This  circum- 
stance proves,  1  think,  that  there  is  in 
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the  constitution  of  the  woman  a  dijipo- 
sition  to  secrete  more  lliau  a  natural 
quantity  of  osseous  matter  ;  anil  tliat 
tlie  projection  of  llie  sacrum  arises 
from  morbid  onlarn;-emeiit,  rather  tlian 
from  mal  position  of  that  hone.  The 
same  conclusion,  indeed,  forced  itself 
upon  nic  as  soon  as  1  made  an  examina- 
tion of  the  pelvis.  The  woman  got 
(jiiite  well  in  a  few  days,  uitliout  ex- 
periencing' any  ih'ing  of  tlie  violent 
hea(Uiche  from  which  she  used  to  sutler 
so  much  after  lier  former  labours. 

It  must  be  evident  to  every  one,  that 
the  most  fittiiis;  cases  for  the  perform- 
ance of  tlie  operation  of  which  I  have 
been  speakini:^,  are  those  of  women 
who  have  previously  borne  children  ; 
for  in  them  the  soft  parts  more  readily 
assume  that  moist  and  relaxed  state 
which  is  so  essential  to  the  easy  passage 
of  the  infant.  Imlccd  it  is  rarely,  ex- 
cept in  such  cases,  that  the  operation  is 
likely  to  be  had  recourse  to ;  for  it  is 
principally  by  difHculties  experienced  in 
a  former  labour  that  we  can  be  con- 
vinced of  its  necessity.  It  must  like- 
wise appear  manifest,  that  tlie  more 
slowly  the  waters  are  evacuated,  the 
better  chance  there  is  of  the  case  having 
a  favourable  issue. 

It  concerns  the  safety  both  of  the 
mother  and  the  child,  that  an  inter- 
ference siiould  be  delayed  till  as  near 
the  natural  term  of  gestation  as  the  de- 
gree of  oiistruction  existing  in  the  pel- 
vis will  admit. 


CONTRIVANCE  FOR  DRAINING  THE 
THORAX  OF  LIQUIDS, 

Eiclud'mg  at  the  same  time  the  Adinissiun  of  Air, 
By  Sam.  A.  Cartwright,  M.D. 


The  fact,  that  liquids  can  be  conducted 
out  of  the  thorax  by  a  contrivance  im- 
pervious to  air,  is  new  in  surgery,  and 
may  be  found  important  in  tlie  treat- 
ment of  many  cases  of  wounds  of  the 
lungs,  empyema,  and  dropsy. 

By  a  letter  now  before  me,  from  Dr. 
Thompson,  of  Louisiana,  I  am  informed 
that  in  three  cases  of  hydrothorax  he 
conducted  the  water  cut  of  the  cavity 
of  the  chest,  prevented  at  the  same  time 
the  ingress  of  air,  and  cured  his  patients 
speedily  and  efl'ectually. 

A  flexible  metallic  rod  or  piece  of 


wire,  aliout  the  thickness  of  a  common 
probe,  and  eight  or  ten  indies  in  length, 
shoulil  be  bent  in  the  middle,  so  as  to 
form  a  duplicature,  as  here  represented  : 


h 


(I 


f 


Tiie  double  ))art  of  the  wire,  a  b,  is 
introduced  tiiroiigh  a  small  incision  made 
into  the  chsst.  The  parts  of  the  wire,  cd, 
lie  close  on  the  integuments  of  the  tho- 
rax. Adhesive  strips  are  applied  over 
the  wound  and  wire,  to  prevent  the  ad- 
mission of  air.  A  small  part  of  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  wire,  e  f,  should  be  left 
uncovered  by  the  strips.  The  duplica- 
ture of  the  wire,  a  b,  should  be  of  no 
greater  length  than  barely  to  reach  the 
cavity  of  the  thorax,  without  penetrat- 
ing within  that  cavity.  Any  liquid 
wiiich  may  become  extravasated  within 
the  cavity  of  that  side  of  the  chest  to 
which  this  instrument  is  applied,  will 
pass  along  the  wire  a  b  c  and  a  b  d,  and 
make  its  exit  drop  by  drop  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  wire,  e  f. 

The  atmospheric  air  will  be  entirely 
prevented  from  entering  the  cavity  of 
the  thorax  !)y  the  adhesive  strips.  Nor 
will  the  strips  covering  the  wire  prevent 
the  efi'used  fluid  from  passing  along 
the  surface  of  the  wire  under  the  adhe- 
sive plaister,  and  dropping  out  at  its 
extremities.  I  slate  this  fact  on  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Thompson.  The  lung, 
on  tlie  side  to  which  the  instrument  is 
applied,  being  unoppressed  by  water 
within,  or  atmospheric  pressure  from 
without,  continues  to  contract  and  ex- 
pand ;  during  the  period  a  constant 
aqueous  discharge  is  kept  up  from  the 
cavity  of  the  thorax.  For  the  wire 
conducting  ofl'  the  hydropic  fluid  as  fast 
as  it  is  effused  within  the  bag  of  the 
pleura,  the  oppression  to  respiration, 
from  the  accumulation  of  water,  is 
tliereby  prevented.  The  resilience  of 
the  lung  being  thus  preserved,  greatly 
facilitates  the  cure,  by  placing  the  sys- 
tem in  a  favourable  condition  to  be 
benefited  by  medicines. 

In  the  event  of  both  bags  of  the 
pleura  containing  water,  pus,  or  blood, 
I  see  no  reason  why  the  operation  of 
paracentesis  thoracis  should  not  be  per- 
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formcfl  on  one  side,  the  fluid  evacuated, 
(and  if  there  be  a  prol)al)ility  of  its  re- 
accumulation,)  the  instrument  under 
consideration  applied,  and  the  wound 
made  air  tight  by  the  adhesive  plaister; 
and  a  similar  operation  could  forthwith 
be  resorted  to  on  the  other  side.  Thus, 
as  fast  as  the  fluid  mijjht  be  poured  out 
within  the  thoracic  cavities,  the  wires 
would  conduct  it  out ;  the  free  play  of  the 
lung's  being  thereby  preserved,  the  arte- 
rialization  of  the  blond  would  continue 
to  take  place,  and  to  render  the  system 
more  capable  of  enduring  the  original 
affection,  on  which  the  preternatural 
effusion  might  depend.  In  cases  appli- 
cable for  the  contrivance  here  suggest- 
ed to  the  profession  for  their  considera- 
tion, it  has  l)een  the  practice  to  resort 
to  repeated  operations,  to  leave  a  can- 
nula in  the  wound,  or  to  abandon  them 
as  incurable.  Repeated  tappings  af- 
ford only  temporary  benefit,  while  the 
tendency  to  re-accumwlation  continues; 
and  the  cannula,  by  admitting  the  ex- 
ternal air  within  the  cavity  of  the  tho- 
rax, collapses  the  lung,  and  suspends 
its  important  function*. 


CASE 

OF 

AXILLARY  ANEURISM, 

J»i  which  the  Subcla7)ian  Artery  teas  successfully 
secured  in  a  Ligature. 

By  Valentine  Mott,  M.D.t 


William  Hines,  aged  28,  of  Smith- 
ville,  Virginia,  came  to  New  York,  24th 
August,  1830,  and  became  my  patient. 
The  account  be  gave  of  his  case  was, 
"  that  about  seven  weeks  ago  he  re- 
ceived a  violent  strain  while  carrying  a 
canoe  on  band-bars  across  the  arms, 
which  was  followed  by  an  extensive  dis- 
coloration of  the  skin  of  the  right  arm, 
extending  to  the  chest,  and  attended 
with  considerable  pain.  It,  however, 
yielded  to  the  usual  remedies  in  suck 
cases.  Three  weeks  subsequent  to  the 
accident,  he  observed  a  swelling  about 
the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg  under  the 
right  arm,  which  had  rapidly  increased." 
On  examination,  I  found  a  tumor 
about  the  size  of  a  goose-egg,  and  de- 
cidedly an  aneupism  of  the  axillary  ar- 

•  American  Jour.  Med.  Sciences',  Feb.  1831. 
t  Slightly  abridged  from  the  siume. 


tery.  His  general  health  being  good,  I 
directed  him  to  keep  quiet,  to  be  bled, 
and  to  take  some  purgative  medicines  ; 
and  fixed  on  Monday,  the  30th,  for 
tying  the  subclavian  artery. 

At  11  o'clock,  A.M.  he  was  placed 
upon  the  table,  with  the  shoulders  ele- 
vated and  inclined  to  the  right  side. 
An  oblique  incision  was  made,  two 
inches  in  length,  through  the  integru- 
ments  and  platisma  myoides  muscle, 
and  corresponding  to  a  middle  line  of 
the  triangular  interval  formed  on  the 
inner  side  by  the  scalenus  muscle,  on 
the  outer  by  the  omo-hyoideus,  and  be- 
low by  the  clavicle.  The  cervical  fascia 
was  next  divided  to  the  extent  of  an  inch, 
and  with  the  forefinger  and  the  handle 
of  a  knife,  the  adipose  and  cellnlur  tis- 
sues were  put  aside,  and  the  artery 
readily  exposed  as  it  passes  from  be- 
tween the  scaleni  muscles.  After  de- 
nuding the  artery  a  little  of  the  filamen- 
tous tissue  with  a  knife  rounded  at  liie 
point  and  cutting  only  at  the  extremity, 
a  ligature  was  conveyed  around  it,  from 
below  upward,  by  the  American  needle, 
and  tiie  artery  tied  a  little  without  the 
scalenic  muscles. 

No  other  ligature  was  required.  The 
patient  lost  less  tiian  two  tea-spoonfuls 
of  blood.  Tlie  operation  lasted  about 
fifteen  minutes.  'Ihe  wound  was  closed 
by  two  stitches  and  adhesive  straps; 
the  arm  was  immediately  wrapped  in 
cotton  wadding  ;  no  diminution  of  tem- 
perature took  place. 

8,  P.M. — Found  the  patient  comforta- 
ble ;  says  he  has  less  pain  in  the  arm 
than  before  the  operation  ;  heat  rather 
more  than  natural ;  a  faint  pulsation  in 
the  right  radial  artery  ;  pulse  88. 

31st,  morning. — Passed  a  comfortable 
night  after  taking  fifteen  drops  of  the 
Sol.  Sulpli.  Morphine,  which  was  given 
to  allay  the  pain  about  the  elliow,  and 
which  he  considered  rheumatic,  having 
had  more  or  less  of  it  for  some  time 
previous  to  the  operation.  This  pain 
was  no  doubt  caused  by  the  pressure 
of  the  tumor  upon  the  brachial  plextis. 
Pulse  70;  skin  natural;  says  that  he 
feels  very  comfortable. — Evening.  Com- 
plains of  hea<iache  ;  directed  a  saline 
cathartic;  pulse  90;  skin  pleasantly 
moist ;  pulsation  in  the  right  radial  ar- 
tery occasionally  very  distinct  and  regu- 
lar; ten)perature  of  the  right  arm  a 
little  higher  tlian  that  of  the  left. 

Isl  Sept.— Pain  of  the  arm  obliged 
him  to  set  up  most  of  the  night  in  an 
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easy  chair:  after  the  operation  of  the 
salts,  tooiv  a^iiin  tiftcen  drops  of  the 
morphine,  and  s\c\^^  (|iiietly  about  five 
hours.  Tecls  at  present  very  comforta- 
ble ;  pulse  75  ;  HOC  the  least  evidence 
of  felirile  disturbance  in  any  of  his 
symptoms. 

2d. — Feels  much  more  comfortable 
than  yesterday ;  slept  compDsedly  all 
ni<;ht ;  little  or  no  pain  in  the  arm  ; 
pulse  80;  removed  the  waddinu;  from 
the  arm,  and  enveloped  it  in  (lannel, 
which  keeps  it  very  comfortable. 

[.3d  to  1  1th  went  on  well.] 

14th.  —  On  removinfj  the  dressings 
to-day,  the  ligature  came  away ;  all 
promises  well. 

27th. — Left  the  city  to-day  on  his 
return  by  water  to  Virginia. 

When  I  reflect  on  the  disease  for 
which  this  operation  was  performed, 
and  upon  the  situation,  importance,  and 
size  of  the  vessel,  which  was  tied  for  its 
ren)oval,  it  appears  to  me  almost  incre- 
dible that  but  twenty-seven  days  should 
liavc  been  required  for  its  cure.  That 
it  should  have  succeeded  is  particularly 
grateful  to  my  feelings,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  first  successfully  performed  by  an 
American  surgeon  (Dr.  Post),  and  is  an 
additional  proof  of  the  triumph  of  sur- 
gery over  disease  and  death. 

Park-Place,  Nov.  25,  1830. 


EFFECTS  OF  BURNING  ON  THE 
HUMAN  BODY. 

Eiperimental  Inquiry  into  the  criterions  for 
dif:tinguishing  burns,  according  as  they  are 
infiicted  before  or  after  death — with  reference 
to  Trials  for  M  urder ,  vchere  the  chief  ques- 
tion is,  whether  the  deceased  Itad  been  burnt 
to  death,  or  had  been  murdered  before  the 
bodies  were  burnt. 

By  Dr.  Christison*. 


The  two  trials  with  which  I  shall  in- 
troduce this  communication  happened 
some  years  ago  in  Scotland.  In  each 
the  prisoner  was  accused  of  having 
murdered  his  wife,  and  burnt  the  body 
afterwards  to  conceal  the  murder. 
The  following  abstract  is  drawn  up 
from  the  notes  of  Dr.  Duncan,  and 
chiefly  in  his  own  words. 

1.  The   first   was  the  case  of  a  man 

•  Slightly    abbreviated   from    the    Eilinburgh 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 


(jilchrist,  who  was  condemned  and  exe- 
cuted.   This  case  happened  at  (Jlasgow. 

The  prisoner  and  his  wife  lived  on 
tolerable  good  terms,  but  used  to  take 
fits  of  raml)Iin(r,  and  get  drunk  for  daya 
together.  At  last,  on  one  of  these  oc- 
casions, after  their  return  home  in  the 
evening,  tlie  people  who  lived  in  the 
floor  above  them  heard  a  noise  like  that 
of  two  persons  struggling,  and  soon 
afterwards  a  rattling  or  gurgling,  and 
moaning,  as  of  one  choaking,  or  bleed- 
ing to  "death.  They  so  strongly  sus- 
pected all  was  not  right,  that  they 
called  down  to  Gilchrist  through  the 
floor,  that  they  were  afraid  he  was  kill- 
ing bis  wife.  In  no  long  time  they 
were  further  alarmed  by  the  smell  of 
fire  and  the  filling  of  the  house  with 
smoke  ;  upon  which  they  went  down  to 
Gilchrist's  apartmenl  and  demanded  ad- 
mission. After  some  delay  he  admit- 
ted them,  and  in  doing  so  appeared  to 
them  to  have  come  out  of  an  inner 
room,  where  he  said  he  had  been  asleep 
in  l)ed.  On  letting  them  in  he  stumbled 
over  the  body  of  his  wife,  who  lay  in 
the  outer  apartment,  (piite  dead,  kneel-  • 
ing  before  a  chair,  and  very  much  burnt. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  prisoner 
was  accused  of  having  murdered  her, 
and  then  burnt  the  body  to  conceal  the 
manner  of  death ;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  alleged  he  had  gone  to  bed 
tired,  and  knew  nothing  of  what  had 
befallen  her  till  he  was  awaked  by  his 
neighbours,  and  that  he  presumed  her 
clothes  had  caught  fire  while  she  was  ia- 
to.xicated,  and  burnt  her  to  death. 

"  Unfortunately,"  observes  Dr.  Dun- 
can in  his  notes,'  "  there  were  no  data 
to  decide  this  question.  The  medical 
gentlemen  who  had  been  appointed  to 
examine  the  body  merely  reported  that 
they  found  the  body  so  much  burnt 
that  they  could  learn  nothing  from  it  as 
to  the  cause  of  death.  The  general 
evidence  was  all  against  the  prisoner. 
He  was  accordingly  condemned,  al- 
though the  precise  manner  of  his  wife's 
death  was  not  proved  even  presump- 
tively ;  and  the  sentence  was  put  in  exe- 
cution ;  but  to  the  very  last  be  vehe- 
mently and  solemnly  denied  that  he  was 
guilty." 

2.  It  is  singular  that  within  a  year 
Dr.  Duncan  had  an  opportunity  of  ap- 
plying these  views  in  a  similar  judicial 
case,  which  occurred  at  Leith. 

The  general  evidence  was  of  the 
same  nuturc  as  in  the  case  of  Gilchrist, 
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hut  even  strons^cr  against  tiie  prisoner. 
He  lived  on  bad  terms  witli  his  wife. 
On  the  evening  of  her  death  she  re- 
turned home  at  a  late  hour  with  alight- 
ed candle,  after  getting  some  whisky 
at  a  neighbour's.  At  this  time  tiie 
prisoner  was  in  bed ;  but  some  time 
afterwards  there  was  heiird  a  consi- 
derable noise,  like  that  of  struggling 
and  of  cliairs  pushed  up  and  down  the 
room  ;  and  after  this  the  man  was  heard 
in  an  adiuining  bed-room  endeavouring 
to  quiet  his  child,  who  was  crying. 

Presently  the  neighbours  were  alarm- 
ed l)y  a  strong  smell  of  fire  proceeding 
from  tlie  prisoner's  apartments.  They 
therefore  knocked  at  his  door  for  ad- 
mission ;  but  in  vain  :  all  the  noise  they 
could  make  did  not  bring  him  to  the 
door.  At  last  a  man  forced  his  way  in 
by  breaking  tlie  window  of  the  outer 
room.  On  entering,  he  found  the 
room  full  of  smoke,  and  observed  some- 
thing burning  red  in  a  corner,  over 
which  he  instantly  threw  a  pitcher  of 
water,  and  which  proved  to  be  the  body 
of  the  woman  burning  on  the  hearth. 
Several  persons  now  entered  the  inner 
room,  where  they  found  the  prisoner 
either  asleep  or  feigning  to  be  so.  On 
being  roused  and  told  of  his  wife's 
death,  he  expressed  neither  surprise  nor 
sorrow,  but  coolly  demanded  by  what 
authority  his  neighbours  broke  into  his 
house,  and  threatened  to  send  for  a  con- 
stable to  commit  them.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  presumption  of  his 
having  l)een  accessary  to  his  wife's 
death  was  strong. 

The  dead  body  was  examined  under 
the  Siieritt's  warrant,  and  Dr.  Duncan 
was  present.  "  We  found,"  says  be, 
"  some  parts  of  the  body,  especially  the 
belly,  burnt  to  a  cinder.  It  was  not 
tliere  we  could  expect  to  find  any  proof 
whether  the  burning  had  been  before  or 
after  death  :  tlie  action  of  the  fire  had 
been  too  violent.  We  then  examined 
the  parts  on  which  it  had  acted  more 
moderately,  namely,  the  face  and  ex- 
tremities ;  and  here  we  discovered 
wliat  we  were  unanimous  in  considering 
to  be  incontestible  proof  that  the  wo- 
man had  been  burnt  to  death — that  she 
had  been  set  fire  to  while  alive,  and  had 
died  in  consequence  of  the  burning. 
There  was  every  mark  of  vital  reaction  ; 
some  spots  merely  red  and  intlamed  ; 
others  scorched  to  a  hard,  transparent 
crust,  but  surrounded  with  distinct  red- 
ness j  and  a  great  many   blisters  tilled 


with  lyniph,  perfectly  different  from 
those  produced  on  the  dead  body, 
which  are  not  filled  with  a  fluid,  but 
with  air  or  vapour.  In  short,  we  found 
appearances  exactly  similar  to  those  of 
fire  on  a  living  body  ;  and  therefore  we 
reported,  as  our  unanimous  opinion, 
that  the  deceased  was  burnt  to  death." 

As  there  was  no  proof  that  the  pri- 
soner had  set  fire  to  her,  he  was  not 
found  guilty  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
extremely  suspicious  nature  of  the  ge- 
neral evidence,  and  especially  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  man  apparently  pre- 
tending to  sleep  in  defiance  of  his  neigh- 
bours' attempts  to  awake  him  with  loud 
knocking,  the  jury  returned  the  inter- 
mediate verdict  oi  not  proven. 

"  I  think,"  continues  Dr.  Duncan, 
"  that  in  the  last  case,  and  probably 
also  in  the  first,  the  woman  was  burnt 
to  death.  One  circumstance  worthy  of 
particular  notice  occurred  in  both  ;  I 
allude  to  the  violent  and  destructive  ac- 
tion of  fire,  compared  with  the  small 
quantity  of  combustible  matter  con- 
sumed. In  both  cases  these  unfortu- 
nate women  were  burnt  to  death,  and 
their  bodies  deeply  scorched  by  their 
clothes  alone  ;  for  in  neither  was  there 
any  trace  of  burning  in  the  house  or 
furniture.  I  examined  the  last  case  on 
the  spot.  The  woman  was  found  on 
the  hearth  with  part  of  her  clothes  un- 
burnt,  and  a  chair,  from  which  she  had 
fallen,  quite  entire.  She  was  dead  when 
the  neighbours  entered,  and  in  the  dark 
the  body  was  discovered  by  a  red  light 
issuing  from  it." 

Observations.  —  This  interesting 
narrative  gives  rise  to  various  reflections. 
In  the  first  place,  1  think  it  is  extreme- 
ly dithcult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  tiiat 
the  body  was  in  that  singular  state  in 
which  it  is  apt  to  undergo  sjiontaueous 
combustion,  or  I  should  rather  say,  to 
be  preternaturally  combustible.  It  is 
difficult  to  explain  otherwise  tiie  great 
extent  of  the  burn  which  was  inflicted. 
Secondly,  although  the  subsequent  ex- 
periments will  shew  that  Dr.  Duncan 
was  perfectly  right  in  his  opinion,  and 
the  grounds  on  which  he  rested  it,  an 
important  (|uestion  arises,  and  was  in- 
deed very  ingeniously  started  by  the 
Crown  council  at  the  trial,  in  reference 
to  the  opinion  that  the  woman  was 
burnt  to  death — whether  the  redness 
and  blisters  remarked  on  the  edge  of  the 
scorched  parts  might  not  have  arisen 
iuimcdiatcly  after  strangling,  or  oome 
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oilier  cause  of  death  than  Ininiiii"-, 
durinEf  the  period  when  a  linjiferiMij  vitu- 
lity  remains  in  tlie  body,  and  when  un- 
d()ubte<ily  certain  phenomena  ut"  a  vital 
nature  are  frequently  observed.  The 
medical  witnesses  at  tiie  trial  achnitled 
that  the  question  couhl  not  be  answered 
decisively,  on  account  of  tiie  want  of 
the  necessary  facts,  but  that  they  did 
not  consider  it  at  all  probable  thai  blis- 
ters, at  least,  could  be  produced  even 
immediately  after  death.  It  will  lie 
seen  presently  that  they  wore  rii>ht  in 
rejjard  to  bolii  blisters  and  redness. 
Thirdly,  as  to  the  prisoner  not  beiuo- 
awakened  by  the  noise  of  the  neiijh- 
bours,  which  even  Dr.  Duncan  was  dis- 
posed to  consider  suspicious,  I  have  to 
observe,  tiiat,  from  what  has  come  un- 
der my  own  observation,  this  circum- 
stance cannot  be  considered  evidence 
ajjainst  the  man.  Those  who  have  not 
l>ad  their  attention  called  accidentally 
to  the  matter,  will  scarcely  believe  how 
profoundly  some  persons  sleep,  more 
especially  workino;  people  after  their 
day's  labour  is  over.  I  have  met  with 
an  instance  where  the  loudest  noise  I 
could  make  at  a  door  and  window  close 
to  the  bed  where  the  sleeper  lay  did  not 
rouse  him  ;  and  a  boy  of  my  acquain- 
tance, after  a  lonsj  excursion  one  day, 
not  only  slept  out  all  the  noise  his  fa- 
mily could  make  at  his  bed-room  door, 
which  he  had  locked  inside,  but  literally 
continued  to  sleep,  till  his  father,  in  a 
state  of  alarm,  cut  out  a  pannel  of  the 
door  with  an  axe,  and  entering  the 
room  shook  him  by  the  shoulders. 

In  an  inquiry  into  the  criterions  by 
which  a  burn  inflicted  during  life  may 
be  distinguished  from  one  produced 
after  death,  the  following  considerations 
must  be  kept  in  view.  1.  What  are 
the  phenomena  of  vital  reaction  which 
appear  immediately  after  the  infliction 
of  a  burn  during  life,  and  remain  after 
death?  2.  Do  these  phenomena  ap- 
pear in  every  instance  of  severe  burn- 
ing, even  when  the  person  survives  but 
a  few  minutes,  or  a  single  minute?  3. 
Can  they  be  produced  or  imitated  by 
any  of  the  effects  of  burning  produced 
immediately  afterlife  is  extinct  ?  iiueh 
are  the  points  I  propose  to  settle  in  the 
succeeding  investigation. 

1  and  2.  Of  the  effects  which  follow 
the  application  of  heat  to  the  living 
body,  the  most  immediate  is  a  blush  of 
redness  to  a  considerable  extent  around 
the  burnt  part — rcmovcable  by  gentle 


pressure  —  disappearing  in  no  long 
time — and  not  permanent  after  death. 
Next  to  this  in  order,  and  occurring 
indeed  most  generally  at  the  very  same 
time,  is  a  narrow  line  of  deep  redness, 
separated  from  the  burnt  part  by  a 
stripe  of  dead  whiteness — bounded  to- 
wards the  white  stripe  by  an  abrupt 
line  of  demarcation — passing  at  its  outer 
ctliic,  l)y  insensible  degrees,  into  the 
ditfiise  blush  already  descriited,  l)ut 
not  capable  of  being  removed,  like  it, 
by  moderate  pressure.  i  iiis  line  of 
redness  may  be  seen  very  distinctly  after 
the  application  of  the  actual  cautery, 
the  immediate  effects  of  which  repre- 
sent exactly  what  may  I»e  looked  for  in 
a  case  of  speedy  death  by  burning.  The 
redness  is  obviously  caused  either  by  ex- 
travasation or  very  minute  capillary 
injection  of  the  true  skin.  In  every  in- 
stance in  which  I  have  watched  the  ef- 
fects of  the  actual  cauttry,  as  well  as 
in  the  cases  which  have  been  observed 
at  my  request  by  others,  it  appeared  in 
a  very  few  seconds,  sometimes  in  live, 
generally  within  fifteen,  and  once  only 
so  late  as  thirty  seconds.  I  mean,  that 
in  this  short  space  of  time,  the  inner 
edge  of  the  redness  surrounding  the 
cauterized  part  was  deep  crimson,  and 
incapable  of  l)cing  removed  by  pressure. 
I  have  further  examined  carefully  this 
appearance  in  the  bodies  of  persons 
burnt  a  few  hours  before  death,  and 
never  failed  to  observe  it,  forming  a  line 
on  the  entire  skin  near  the  burn,  from 
a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  in  breadth, 
and  about  half  an  inch  from  the  burn. 
The  next  appearance  in  point  of  order 
is  blistering.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
determine  the  usual  period  at  which 
blisters  are  formed.  But  from  the  ob- 
servations I  have  made,  it  is  o!)viously 
an  uncertain  consequence  of  a  burn,  if 
life  be  extinguished  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards. When  the  burning  body  is  a 
scalding  fluid,  blisters  generally  appear 
in  a  very  few  minutes  ;  yet  sometimes, 
in  very  extensive  burns  of  this  kind, 
especially  in  young  children,  there  is 
no  vesication  at  all  even  in  many  hours. 
When  the  burning  cause  is  an  incan- 
descent body,  vesication  is  by  no  means 
so  invariable  a  consequence  as  might  be 
supposed.  For  example,  it  is  seldom 
witnessed  at  all  round  the  edge  of  a 
burn  produced  by  the  actual  cautery, 
probably  on  account  of  the  circum- 
scribed manner  of  applying  the  heat. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  certauily  often 
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observed  very  soon  after  an  ordinary 
l)urn,  such  as  arises  from  the  clothes 
catching'  fire  ;  and  the  case  of  the  wo- 
man in  the  second  trial  proves  tliat  it 
may  occur  even  when  the  individual  is 
burnt  to  death  on  the  spot,  and  conse- 
quently does  not  survive  the  burn  many 
minutes.  The  other  vital  consequences 
of  burns  ensue  at  too  remote  a  period 
to  be  of  any  use  for  the  object  now  in 
view. 

3.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  only 
effects  of  burns  ivhich  appear  immedi- 
ately after  the  injury,  and  remain  in  the 
body,  are,  first,  a  narrow  line  of  red- 
ness near  the  burn,  not  removeable  by 
pressure  ;  and,  secondly,  blisters  filled 
with  serum  :  that  the  former  is  an  inva- 
riable effect,  but  that  the  latter  is  not 
always  observable  when  death  follows  the 
burn  in  a  few  minutes. 

Before  these  appearances  can  be  as- 
sumed as  indicatinjr  that  the  burn  was 
inflicted  during  life,  it  remains  to  be  in- 
quired whether  they  can  be  produced  or 
imitated  immediately  after  death,  while 
vitality  still  lingers  in  the  body,  or  (to 
use  Bichat's  phrase)  while  organic  vi- 
tality survives  the  extinction  of  animal 
life.  For  this  end  the  following  expe- 
riments were  instituted  partly  by  my- 
self, partly  by  my  friends,  at  my  re- 
quest. In  every  instance  the  appear- 
ances are  described  from  my  personal 
inspection. 

JExperiment  Ast. — In  a  stout  young 
man,  who  poisoned  himself  with  lau- 
danum, a  very  hot  poker  and  a  stream 
of  boiling  water  were  applied  to  the 
skin  of  the  chest  and  inside  of  the  arm 
one  hour  after  death.  Next  day  no 
blisters  or  redness  were  viaible  on  or 
near  the  burns.  At  the  parts  burnt 
with  scalding  water,  the  cuticle  ap- 
peared as  if  ruffled,  and  could  be  very 
easily  rubbed  oft';  but  there  was  not  a 
trace  of  moisture  on  the  true  skin  he- 
neath.  At  the  parts  burnt  with  the 
poker  the  whole  thickness  of  the  skin 
was  dried  up,  brownish  and  translucent, 
but  entirely  free  of  redness  or  blister- 
ing on  or  around  them. 

Experiment  2d.  —  A  stout  young 
woman  died  in  ten  or  twelve  days  of  a 
low  typhoid  fovi-r,  and  at  her  death  w^as 
but  little  attenuated.  'I'en  minutes  after 
death  boiling  water  was  poured  in  a  con- 
tinuous stream  on  the  itrcast  and  outside 
of  one  of  the  legs.  Tlie  body  was  exa- 
mined in  a  day  and  a  half.  On  the  leg 
no  trace  whatever  could  be  discovered 


of  the  action  of  heat.  On  the  breast, 
the  place  where  the  water  had  !)een 
|)Oured  on  it  was  of  a  very  pale  brownish 
hue,  the  cuticle  slightly  shrivelled,  dry, 
brittle,  and  easily  scratched  oft'.  The 
surface  of  the  true  skin  below  was  dry  ; 
and  around  the  burnt  part  there  was 
not  a  vestige  of  redness  or  i)listering. 
In  this  instance  the  heat  was  applied  so 
soon  after  death,  that  the  gentleman 
who  applied  it  felt  convinced  he  ol)- 
served  the  chest  heave  up  when  the  hoi; 
water  was  poured  on  it. 

Experiment  3d  —A  very  powerful 
athletic  young  roan  poisoned  himself 
with  laudanum  ;  and  although  the 
stomach-pump  was  successfully  applied 
not  many  hours  after  he  had  swallowed 
it,  continued  completely  comatose,  and 
without  any  sign  of  sensibility  under  the 
ordinary  stimulants.  Four  hotirs  be- 
fore death,  a  tin  vessel,  filled  with  boil- 
ing water,  was  closely  applied  on  seve- 
ral parts  of  the  arms ;  and  a  hot 
smoothing-iron  was  held  on  the  outside 
of  the  iiip-joint.  Half  an  hour  after 
death,  a  red-hot  poker  was  applied  to 
three  places  on  the  inside  of  the  arm. 
The  body  was  examined  in  thirty-eight 
hours. 

Some  of  the  spots  burnt  during  life 
presented  a  uniform  blister  filled  with 
serum.  On  two  there  was  no  blister  ; 
but  the  cuticle  was  gone,  and  the  true 
skin  dried  into  a  reddish  translucent 
membrane,  at  the  edge  of  which  there 
were  drops  of  serum,  and  also  particles 
of  the  same  fluid  dried  by  evaporation. 
Round  all  these  sj)ots  there  was  more 
or  less  scarlet  redness,  particularly 
round  the  two  spots  last  mentioneil. 
A  bright-red  border,  half  an  inch  wide, 
surrounded  the  whole  burns ;  and  the 
redness  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
diminished  by  firm  pressure.  The 
spots  burnt  after  death  were  some  of 
them  charred  on  the  surface  and  not 
elevated;  two  presented  vesications, 
but  the  Idisters  were  filled  with  air  ;  the 
cuticle  over  them  was  dry  and  cracked, 
and  the  surface  of  the  true  skin  beneath 
was  also  quite  dry.  On  the  white  parts 
of  the  skin  there  was  no  adjacent  red- 
ness. At  a  part  of  the  edge  of  two  of 
the  burns,  however,  the  lividity  which 
appeared  on  this,  as  on  most  dead 
bodies,  apj)roachcd  very  near  tiie  mar- 
gin ;  but  the  discoloration  could  be 
almost  entirely  removed  by  moderate 
pressure  continued  for  a  minute. 

Experiment  Ath. — Half  an  hour  after 
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amputation  of  a  leg,  a  cauterizini,'  iron 
was  applied  to  it.  Aronml  the  caute- 
rized part  uliitcncss  and  dryness  were 
produced,  l)ut  no  redness  or  vesication. 

Expet  uHfut  bth. — Two  hours  after 
death,  sul)se(|iient  to  amputation  of  tlie 
arm,  a  cauterizing  iron  was  applied  to 
the  remainiiiif  arm.  'l"he  appearances 
were  the  same  as  in  tlie  last  experiment. 

Experiimni.  (\;h — Ten  minutes  after 
the  amputation  of  a  ley,  a  cauterizing' 
iron  was  applied  to  it.  Theed'ects  were 
the  same  as  in  the  fourth  e.xperimcnt, 
except  that  hlisters  were  formed  round 
the  burn  ;  dry,  however,  and  tilled  with 
air. 

From  these  experiments  it  appears 
that  the  application  of  heat  to  the  body 
even  a  few  minutes  only  after  deatli, 
cannot  produce  any  of  tlie  signs  of  vital 
reaction  formerly  descrilted.  It  farther 
appears  that  the  lividity  which  follows 
death  in  most  instances  may  assume 
such  an  arrangement  as  to  imitate  the 
red  border  produced  l)y  a  burn  during 
life.  But  an  e\|)ericnced  person  can 
easily  recognize  the  appearance  put  on 
by  lividity  ;  and  if  its  general  appear- 
ance should  not  serve  to  characterize 
it,  it  may  at  once  be  known  by  theeti'ect 
of  continued  moderate  pressure  in  re- 
moving the  redness.  It  should  be  un- 
derstood, then,  that,  so  far  as  the  pie- 
ceding  experiments  go,  aline  of  redness 
near  the  burn,  not  removeable  Ity  pres- 
sure, and  likewise  the  formation  of  blis- 
ters filled  with  serum,  are  certain  signs 
of  a  burn  inflicted  during  life. 


AXOMALOUS  SURGICAL  CASE. 

To  tlie  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
If  you  are   of  opinion  that  the  follow- 
ing anomalous  case  is  l.kely  to  interest 
your  readers,  it  is  quite  at  your  service. 

RiDEUS. 

March  8th,  M.R.C.S.  Lincoln's-Inn- 
Fields  became  the  subject  of  an  at- 
tack of  a  very  violent  and  alarming 
nature,  arising  probably  from  expo- 
sure to  malaria,  and  the  abuse  of  the 
Lancet.  The  disorder  was  of  so  irregu- 
lar a  kind  that  there  is  some  difiBculty 
in  assigning-  its  true  place  in  the  no- 
sological   arrangement    of    Cullen,    of 


which,  indeed,  it  seemed  to  be  rather  an 
epitome  than  a  part.  Thus  at  first  it  as- 
sumed the  character  of  pyrexia,  "  post 
horrorem  ptdsus  frvqnens,  cttlor  major, 
plures  functiones  Icrscc."  Some  friends 
of  mine  maintain  tiiat  its  locality  should 
be  amongst  the  Neuroses  "  sensus  el  mo- 
tus  leesi,  sins  morbo  locali,'^  whilst  others 
are  surprised  that  any  one  can  fail  see- 
ing its  relation  to  the  CachexiiB,  "  to- 
tius  vel  maf/iia:  partis  corporis  habitus 
depravatiis."  For  my  own  part  I  admit 
its  claims  upon  the  Locales  ''  partis  non 
toiiiis  corporis  aff'cctio."  There  is  equal 
dilhcnlty  in  discovering  its  Order.  Cullen 
never  having  contemplated,  and  certainly 
never  having  seen,  a  disorder  of  the 
kind,  does  not  appear  to  have  provided 
it  a  "  local  habitation  or  a  name."  The 
"  pftloffosis  vel  dolor  topicut^'  assimi- 
lates it  to  the  phlegmasia  ;  the  "  morbus 
conlagiosas  semel  tantum  in  dccursu 
vita  aliqwrn  afficietis"  to  the  exanthe- 
mata. There  is  suflicient  to  show  an  ap- 
proximation to  hemorrhagica,  though  it 
cannot  be  said  it  was  actually  "cuin pro- 
fusione  sanguinis,''  nor  indeed,  "absque 
vi  externa."  Probably  an  impartial 
judgment  would  assign  it  to  Febres, 
"  pragressis  languore  lassitudine  et  aliis 
debilittttis  signis :"  but,  as  before  ob- 
served, it  was  in  fact  a  combination  of 
disorders — a  true  nosological  epitome, 
having  relation  as  well,  to  the  above  as 
to  the  comata,  adynamice,  spasmi,  et  ve- 
sanicB. 

"  Congestion"  was  the  primary  symp- 
tom of  the  disorder;  then  followed 
"  irregular  motions,  excessive  agitation 
of  the  members,  foaming  and  frothing  at 
the  mouth,"  and  "  violent  derange- 
ment." As  may  be  supposed,  the  head 
was  very  much  affected  ;  ol)scure  vision 
and  tinnitus  aurium  were  also  prevail- 
ing symptoms  ;— the  members,  how- 
ever, seemed  to  suffer  most. 

The  treatment  of  this  singular  case  I 
think  I  may  venture  to  say  was  as  irre- 
gular as  the  symptoms  :  it  was  too  ex- 
clusive :  one  looked  in  vain  for  the 
"placebos."  The  remedy  upon  which 
they  seemed  to  place  most  reliance  was 
a  very  striking  one,  the  operation  of 
which  was  rather  violent,  and  by  no  means 
safe,  while  it  was  evidently  very  unpa- 
latable. It  was  clearly  an  untried  one, 
and  appears  little  likely  to  enjoy  the 
patronage  or  possess  the  confidence  of 
the  profession.  Now,  sir,  with  all  de- 
ference to  the  law-iuX  advisers  in  this 
case,    I   submit   that   milder  reinedies 
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would  have  given  at  least  equal  satisfac- 
tion, and  proba!)ly  have  been  attended 
with  happier  effects.  An  hour's  rest, 
for  instance,  sedatives  and  soothing 
applications,  would  sooner  have  sub- 
dued the  convulsed  members,  and  restor- 
ed the  whole  body  to  a  state  of  convales- 
cence. Had  this  been  followed  by  a 
gentle  course  of  alteratives,  and  injunc- 
tions to  avoid  ardent  spirits,  there  is 
little  doubt  but  that  the  cure  would 
have  l)een  speedy  and  permanent,  and 
would  have  prevented  the  necessity,  in- 
deed have  left  no  excuse,  for  any  re- 
course to  "  further  advice." 


A  CASE  OF  rOISOXING, 

Treated  with   Emetics   per   Anum. 

By  S.  C.  Roe,  M.D.  of  New  York*. 


In  November  last,  J  was  called  to  a 
stout,  vigorous  man,  of  middle  age,  and 
intemperate  habits,  who  had  taken  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  previously 
two  and  a  half  ounces  of  laudanum,  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  himself.  The 
narcotic  effects  of  the  drug  had  already 
commenced.  He  was,  however,  easily 
aroused  from  his  stupor,  but,  persisting 
in  his  determination  of  self-destruction, 
he  obstinately  refused  to  take  any  thing 
for  his  relief.  I  immediately  "  itroduced 
the  oesophagus  tul)e  of  a  stomach-pump 
into  the  rectum,  and  passed  it  gently  on 
till  I  had  introduced  it  up  the  intestinal 
canal  to  the  extent  of  twenty-three 
inches.  In  doing  this,  whenever  I  met 
with  the  least  resistance  to  its  passage, 
I  desisted,  and  pumped  into  the  intes- 
tine a  small  quantity  of  fluid,  which  di- 
lated it,  and  enabled  me  to  pass  on  the 
tube  some  distance  further  without  diffi- 
culty. In  this  way  a  second  and  a  third 
obstruction  was  overcome,  and  the  tube 
passed  up  to  the  desired  extent,  when 
I  slowly  pumped  into  the  colon  half  a 
gallon  of  water,  holding  in  solution  fif- 
teen grains  of  the  tartarized  antimony. 
This  was  nosooneraccomplishedthunthe 
patient  complained  of  nausea,  and  an 
inclination  to  evacuate  his  bowels, 
which  was  quickly  followed  by  full 
vomiting,  repeated  several  times  succes- 
sivelv  ;  but  the  disposition  for  alvine 
dejections  passed  off"  without  eff'ect.  I 
now  re-introduced  the  tube  as  before, 
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and  pumped  into  the  intestine  a  quart  of 
water,  containing  ten  grains  of  the  tar- 
tarized antimony,  and  in  order  to  ensure 
the  evacuation  of  a  part  of  the  antimo- 
nial  solution  per  anum,  lest  the  reten- 
tion of  so  large  a  quantity  might  lead  to 
ill  consequences,  I  withdrew  the  tube 
to  within  tliree  inches,  and  forced  into 
the  intestine  a  large  common  saline 
enema.  This  was,  in  a  few  minutes, 
followed  by  simultaneous  and  copious 
evacuations,  both  from  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  which  did  not  cease  until  the 
primae  vife  seemed  to  be  thoroughly 
drenched  and  emptied  of  their  contents. 
Shortly  after  I  left  the  patient  to  his  re- 
pose, entirely  relieved  from  the  effects 
of  his  rashness,  and  found  him  the  next 
morning  suff'ering  merely  from  languor 
and  debility,  consequent  upon  the  active 
measures  of  the  preceding  evening. 

In  cases  of  poisoning,  the  employ- 
ment of  the  stomach-pump  to  extract 
directly  from  the  stomach  the  offending 
material,  is  undoubtedly  an  invaluable 
resource,  which  the  judicious  physician 
will  not  lightly  lay  aside  for  less  direct 
means  ;  but  cases  often  occur  where,  as 
in  the  present  instance,  it  is  either  im- 
possible, or  extremely  difficult  to  intro- 
duce the  tube  into  the  stomach,  and 
where  the  introduction  of  emetic  medi- 
cines per  anum,  as  high  up  the  intesti- 
nal canal  as  possible,  may  be  resorted 
to,  as  in  this  case,  with  the  best  eff'ccts. 

In  some  cases  of  obstinate  constipa- 
tion, and  of  colic,  I  have  used  the  same 
means  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  up 
purgative  medicines,  and  in  every  in- 
stance have  succeeded  in  affording  the 
patient  speedy  and  entire  relief. 

New  York,  Jan.  5th,  1831. 


DR.  BARRY'S  THEORY  OF  THE 
VENOUS  CIRCULATION. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  IMcdical  and 
Chirurgical  Review  lately  called  the 
Editor's  attention  to  Huxham's  work 
"  de  Acre,"  &c.  vol.  i.  pages  7th  and  Sth 
of  the  Prolegomena,  where  (he  observes) 
something  is  to  be  found  respecting  the 
influence  of  atmospherical  pressure  on 
the  circulation,  tending  to  shew  that 
Dr.  Barry's  discoveries,  on  this  sulyect, 
are  not  altogether  so  original  as  many 
indulgent  critics,  notwithstanding  their 
profound  erudition,  have  shewn  them- 
selves willing  to  allow.     Perhaps  on  no 
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occasion  was  it  ever  more  k  propns  to 
reiterate  the  savins^  of  Solomon,  that 
"  there  is  nothing  new  luuler  the  sun." 

On  rcferrinif  to  Huxhain's  work, 
(continues  the  learned  Editor,)  we 
found,  sure  enouij^h.  Dr.  Barry's  doc- 
trine laid  down  in  lani^uasj^e  tiie  most 
unccinivocal,    as   the  following  nassairc 
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will  sliew  : — 

"  Sanguinis  ideo  momentum  adjuvat 
assidua  atinosplievcE  pressura,  more  ve- 
\\x\.  antayotiistce  agens  contra  vim  cordis 
insitam  et  validti  constringentem,  (juod 
plus,  minusve,  omni  sphincteri  mus- 
culo proprium  est.  Cum  primiun  enim, 
ope  iiispirationis,  explicatus  pulmo  lo- 
cum dat  expellendo  u  corde  sanguini; 
facto  nempe  in  duclihus  pulmonum 
sanguineis  momentaneo  quasi  vacuo, 
continuo  in  cor  dextrum  iinpelLt  san- 
ffuinis  quautum  facile  capit  pondus  at- 
mosphercr,  tolHtn  corporis  liubilum  coin- 
priintns  semper.  Eodem  porro  ipso 
moinento  irrncns,  unili(iue  premens, 
et  elasticus  aer  haud  exiguum  addit  im- 
pelum  rapidissimis,  per  pulmoneui  cur- 
rentihus,  sanguinis  rivulis,  ejuscjue  mo- 
mentum tantum  adauget,  ut  vel  vim 
cordis  sinistri  subii,''ere  possit  :  longe 
enim  longeque  velocius  currit  sanguis 
perpulmouesquam  per  aortse  ramulos." 

We  shewed  the  passage  to  Dr.  Barry, 
who  expressed  equal  surprise  and  plea- 
sure at  the  coincidence — the  perfect 
and  complete  identity,  in  fact,  of  doc- 
trine entertained  by  Hiixham,  from  rea- 
soning, but  proved  by  Dr.  Barry  in 
numerous  experiments.  This  last  dif- 
ference is  so  great,  that  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  giving  Dr.  Barry  all  the 
credit  of  originality — since  he  declares, 
and  we  fully  believe  him,  that  he  never 
saw  the  passage  in  Huxham  till  we 
shewed  it  him. 

ANALYSES  &;  NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

"  L'Auteur  se  tiie  a  allonger  ce  que  le  lecteur  se 
tue  a  abr^ger." — D'Ai.e.mbkrt. 

Inquiries  cmicerning  the  Intellectual 
Powers,  and  the  Invest iyation  of 
Truth.  By  John  Abeucromjsik, 
RI.D.  Fellow  of  the  Ruyal  College 
of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh,  &c.  and 
First  Physician  to  His  JMajesty  in 
Scotland.     8vo.  pp.  436. 

[Continued   from  page  87.] 

Dre.\ming  and  Insanity,  Dr.  Abercrom- 
bie  considers,  are   nearly  allied.     Both 
of  ihera  are  conditions  connected  with 
177.— VIII. 


the  suspension  of  reason ;  and  a  remark- 
able analogy  exists  between  tl;c  mental 
phenomena  in  botli.  I.  The  impres- 
sions wliiih  arise  in  the  mind  are  l>e- 
lieved  to  be  real  and  present  existences, 
and  this  belief  is  not  corrected  by  com- 
paring the  conce|ilion  with  tiie  actual 
state  of  things  in  the  external  world. 
2.  The  chain  of  ideas  or  images  wIiiL-b 
arise,  follow  one  another  according  to 
certain  associations,  over  wliicii  the  in- 
dividual lias  no  control ;  he  cannot,  as 
in  a  healthy  (unaffected  ?)  state,  vary 
the  series,  or  stop  it  at  his  will. 

Our  author's  views  on  this  interesting 
subject  are  worthy  of  being  stated  more 
at  length  :  we  shall,  therefore,  extract 
a  few  passages  by  way  of  illustration. 

"  Reason  we  have  considered  to  be 
that  exercise  of  mind  by  which  we  com- 
pare facts  with  each  other,  and  mental 
impressions  with  external  things.  By 
means  of  it  we  are  enabled  to  judge  of 
the  relations  of  facts,  and  of  the  agree- 
ment between  our  impressions  and  the' 
actual  state  of  things  in  the  external 
world.  We  have  seen  also  that  peculiar 
power,  which  is  possessed  by  the  mind 
in  a  healthy  state, — of  arresting-  or 
changing  the  train  of  it.i  thoughts  at 
pleasure — of  fixing  the  attention  upon 
one,  or  transferring  it  to  another,— of 
changing  the  train  into  something  which 
is  analogous  to  it,  or  of  dismissing  it 
altogether.  This  power  is,  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  lost  in  insanity  ,•  and 
the  result  is  one  of  two  conditions, — 
either  the  mind  is  entirely  under  the 
influence  of  a  single  impression,  with- 
out the  power  of  varying  or  dismissing 
it,  and  comparing  it  with  other  impres- 
sions ;  or  it  is  left  at  the  mercy  of  a 
chain  of  impressions  which  have  been 
set  in  motion,  and  which  succeed  one 
another  according  to  some  principle  of 
connexion,  over  which  the  individual 
has  no  control.  In  both  cases,  the 
mental  impression  is  believed  to  have  a 
real  and  present  existence  in  the  exter- 
nal world  ;  and  this  false  belief  is  not 
corrected  by  the  actual  state  of  things 
as  they  present  themselves  to  the  senses, 
or  by  any  facts  or  considerations  which 
can  be  communicated  by  other  sentient 
beings.  Of  the  cause  of  this  remarka- 
!)le  deviation  from  the  healthy  state  of 
the  mental  functions,  we  know  nothing. 
We  may  trace  its  connexion  with  con- 
comitant circumstances  in  the  bodily 
functions,  and  we  may  invesiigale  cer- 
tain  ertiects  which   result  from  it ;  but 
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the  nature  of  the  change,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  produced,  are  among 
those  points  in  the  arrangements  of  the 
Almighty  Creator  which  entirely  elude 
our  researches." 

Every  one  knows  the  famous  distinc- 
tion made  hy  Locke  between  idiots  and 
madmen  ;  madmen,  in  the  opinion  of 
that  great  philosopher,  being  persons 
who  from  false  premises  argue  and  rea- 
son rightly  enough.  But  Dr.  Aber- 
cromi)ie  thinks  it  is  by  no  means  neces- 
sary that  the  premises  should  be  un- 
sound in  order  to  constitute  the  disease  ; 
for  a  madman  may  entertain  sound  pre- 
mises, though  he  distort  them  in  the 
results  wliich  he  deduces.  This  our 
author  exemplifies  by  llie  well-known 
story  of  the  clergyman  in  Scotland, 
who,  upon  being  brought  before  a  jury 
to  be  cognosced,  was,  among  other  acts 
of  extravagance,  charged  with  having 
insanely  burnt  his  library. 

"  When  he  was  asked  by  the  jury 
what  account  he  could  give  of  this  part 
of  his  conduct,  he  replied  in  the  follow- 
ing terms : — '  In  the  early  part  of  my 
life  I  had  imbibed  a  liking  for  a  most 
unprofitable  study,  namely,  controver- 
sial divinity.  On  reviewing  my  library, 
I  found  a  great  part  of  it  to  consist  of 
books  of  this  description,  and  I  was  so 
anxious  tliat  my  family  should  not  be 
led  to  follow  the  same  pursuit,  that  I 
determined  to  burn  the  whole.'  He 
gave  answers  equally  plausible  to  ques- 
tions which  were  put  to  him,  respecting 
other  parts  of  his  conduct;  and  the 
result  was,  that  the  jury  found  no  suffi- 
cient ground  for  cognoscing  him  ;  but, 
in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  from  that 
time,  he  was  in  a  state  of  decided 
mania.  Now  here  the  premises  were 
sound  and  consistent,  namely,  his 
opinion  of  the  unprofitable  nature  of 
the  study  of  controversial  divinity,  and 
his  anxiety  that  his  family  should  not 
prosecute  it.  His  insanity  consisted  in 
the  rapid  and  partial  view  which  he  took 
of  the  means  of  accomplishing  his  pur- 
pose,— burning  his  whole  library.  Had 
he  sold  his  library,  or  that  part  of  it 
which  consisted  of  controversial  divinity, 
the  measure  would  have  i)een  in  correct 
relation  to  the  object  which  he  had  in 
view;  and  if  we  suppose  that,  in  going 
over  his  library,  he  had  met  with  some 
books  of  an  immoral  tendency,  —  to 
have  burnt  these,  to  prevent  them  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  any  individual, 
would  have  been  the  act  both  of  a  wise 


and  a  virtuous  man.  But  to  burn  his  whole 
library,  to  prevent  his  family  from  stu- 
dying controversial  divinity,  was  the 
suggestion  of  insanity  ;  distorting  en- 
tirely the  true  relation  of  things,  and 
carrying  an  impression,  in  itself  correct, 
into  conse(|uence3  which  it  in  no  degree 
warranted." 

This  we  give  as  a  fair  specimen  of 
some  of  the  nice  points  to  be  met  with 
almost  every  where  in  Dr.  Abercrom- 
bie's  book,  and  we  should  willingly  ex- 
tract more  of  them  did  our  limits  al- 
low. The  whole  section  on  insanity, 
somnambulism,  and  spectral  illusions, 
is  ably  written,  and  abounds  with  the 
results  of  rational  observation  and  ex- 
perience. But  we  must  come,  without 
further  digression — however  reluctantly 
we  may  leave  more  general  subjects — to 
that  part  of  the  volume  which  is  more 
strictly  professional. 

Part  iV.  is  specially  devoted  to  me- 
dical science,  and  of  this  we  shall  en- 
deavour to  give  a  brief  but  comprehen- 
sive analysis.  The  first  thing  that  oc- 
cupies Dr.  A.'s  attention  under  this 
head,  is  the  uncertainty  of  medicine. 
D'.Alembert,  it  is  known,  has  quoted 
on  the  subject  a  certain  apologue,  which 
he  attributed  to  a  friend  of  his,  a  phy- 
sician. "  Nature,"  said  this  humourist, 
"  is  fighting  with  the  disease  :  a  blind 
man,  armed  with  a  club,  comes  to  settle 
the  difference.  He  first  tries  to  make 
peace;  but  when  he  cannot  accomplish 
this,  he  lifts  his  club  and  strikes  at  ran- 
dom :  if  he  strike  the  disease,  he  kills 
the  disease;  if  he  strike  nature,  he  kills 
nature." 

There  is  great  exaggeration,  to  be 
be  sure,  in  this  manner  of  stating  the 
case — but  of  the  fact  of  the  lamentable 
and  inevitable  uncertainty  of  medicine, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  is  deeply 
felt  by  the  practical  physician  in  the 
daily  exercise  of  his  art  ;  and  it  there- 
fore becomes  an  inquiry  of  the  utmost 
importance,  what  the  sources  of  this 
uncertainty  are — where  that  point  is,  in 
our  researches,  at  which  its  influence 
begins — and,  when  we  arrive  at  this 
point,  what  the  means  are  by  which  it 
is  diminished  ? 

"  The  certainty  of  a  science,  as  was 
formerly  stated,  depends  upon  two  cir- 
cumstances ;  namely,  the  facility  with 
which  we  ascertain  the  true  relations 
and  tendencies  of  things,  or  trace  cfl'ects 
to  their  true  causes,  and  causes  to  their 
true  eflfects,— and  the  confidence  with 
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^vllich  wc  rely  on  the  actions,  clepciidant 
on  these  relations,  continuinpr  to  occur 
in  all  cases  with  perfect  uiiifoiinity. 
This  contidence  we  easily  attain  in  those 
sciences  in  wliich  we  have  to  deal  only 
with  inaniniatc  matter.  We  do  so  by 
means  of  e.xpcrinients,  in  which,  by 
placiniif  the  substances  in  various  cir- 
cumstances tovvarils  each  otlier,  wc 
come  to  ascertain  their  true  tendencies 
wilii  perfect  certainty,  and  to  separate 
them  from  the  influence  of  all  associa- 
tions which  are  only  casual  and  inci- 
dental. Havin?  thus  discovered  their 
tendencies  or  actions,  wc  rely  with  con- 
fidence on  these  continuing  to  be  uni- 
i'oYm  ;  and,  should  wc  in  any  instance 
be  disappointed  in  the  action  which  we 
Avish  to  produce,  we  are  a1)le  to  trace 
the  cause  by  which  the  expected  result 
has  been  prevented,  and  to  obviate  the 
eflfect  of  its  interference. 

"  In  both  these  respects,  we  find  in 
medicine  a  degree  of  uncertainty,  which 
marks  a  striking  distinction  between  it 
and  the  purely  physical  sciences." 

But,  besides  these  two,  there  is 
another  source  of  uncertainty  in  medi- 
cine ;  and  that  is,  the  ditliculty  which 
we  find  in  applying  to  new  cases  the 
knowledge  which  we  have  acquired  from 
observation.  We  must  act  on  analogy, 
not  on  experience  :  and  this  it  is  which 
so  peculiarly  exposes  our  profession,  as 
well  to  the  shafts  of  the  satirist  as  the 
unavailing  complaints  of  the  learned. 

It  is  evident,  upon  all  these  diflerent 
accounts,  that  every  process  in  medicine 
must  be  conducted  witii  the  utmost 
caution.  The  objects,  according  to  our 
author,  which  should  chiefly  be  kept  in 
view,  are  these  four:  — 

"1.  To  acquire  an  extensive  collec- 
tion of  well-authenticated  facts. 

"  2.  To  arrange,  classify,  combine, 
or  separate  these  facts. 

"  3.  To  trace  among  the  facts,  se- 
quences or  relations,  particularly  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect. 

"  4.  From  an  extensive  collection  of 
facts,  to  deduce  geneial  facts  or  general 
principles." 

And  to  each  he  devotes  a  distinct  sec- 
tion. We  cannot  follow  him  through 
all,  but  we  shisll  extract  a  passage  or 
two  from  his  remarks  on  the  second 
head.  Speaking  of  the  eti'ects  produced 
on  medical  science  by  a  zeal  for  noso- 
logy, wliich  he  suspects  has  been  unfa- 
vourable to  the  progress  of  medicine. 
Dr.  A.  observes  tliat  the  nosologist  l)ut 
too  frequently  proceeds  upon  the  prin- 


ciple, "  that  the  characters  of  disease 
are,  to  a  certain  extent,  fixed  and  deter- 
mined, like  the  botanical  diaractcrs  of 
a  jilant,  or  the  chemical  jiroperties  of  a 
mineral.  Hence,  it  too  frequently  hap- 
j)ens,  thai  individual  cases  arc  compared 
with  the  system,  instead  of  the  system 
being  corrected  by  farther  observation. 
In  this  manner,  younff  practitioner.s  are 
in  danger  of  attempting  to  ascertain  a 
disease  by  its  agreement  with  the  noso- 
logical characters,  and  are  drawn  away 
from  tliat  minute  attention  to  the  phe- 
nomena, which  alone  can  lead  to  cor- 
rect diagnosis.  Thus  a  medical  man 
migiit  argue  with  regard  to  a  case  indi- 
cating disease  in  the  brain,  that  there 
can  be  no  etFusion,  because  the  pulse 
has  never  been  below  its  natural  stan- 
dard, or  because  the  pupils  arc  not 
dilated  ;  or,  with  regard  to  an  att'ectioii 
of  the  abdomen,  that  there  is  no  inflam- 
mation, because  the  pulse  is  strong  and 
the  bowels  open.  Nosology,  it  is  true, 
teaches  him,  that,  in  hydrocephalus,  at 
a  certain  period,  the  pulse  becomes 
slow,  and  the  pupils  dilated  ;  and  that, 
in  intestinal  inflammation,  the  pulse  is 
small  and  the  bowels  obstructed ;  but  no 
great  extent  of  observation  is  required  to 
show,  that  the  symptoms  now  njention- 
ed  are  not  uniform  or  essential  to  these 
diseases.  Such  a  confidence  in  system 
must  be  equally  injurious  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  individual,  and  to  the 
progress  of  medical  science;  and  the 
examples  now  given  will  be  sufficient 
to  illustrate  the  importance  of  the  rule 
which  these  observations  are  intended 
to  convey, — separating  facts  which  are 
occasional  or  incidental,  from  those 
which  are  uniform  and  essential. 

"  On  this  subject  I  shall  only  add  the 
following  anecdote,  which  I  lately  re- 
ceived from  a  medical  man  of  very  high 
intelligence.  At  an  early  period  of  his 
career  as  a  naval  surgeon,  he  was  left 
in  ciiarge  of  a  ship  on  the  West  India 
station,  when  several  sailors  presented 
themselves  with  an  affection  of  the  legs, 
the  nature  of  which  was  entire- 
ly new  to  him.  Having  expressed 
his  diflSculty  to  one  of  the  officers, 
not  medical,  he  was  promptly  told 
that  the  disease  was  scurvy,  and 
that,  if  he  examined  the  gums  of  his 
patients,  he  would  find  sufficient  evi- 
dence. To  this  he  replied,  that  the 
thing  was  impossible,  because,  in  the 
nosology  of  Dr.  Cullen,  it  was  expressly 
specified,  that  scurvy  occurs  '  in  re- 
gione  frigida.'     He  was,  however,  soon 
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eonvinced  that  the  disease  was  really 
scurvy,  though  it  occurred  in  the  West 
Indies;  and,  as  lie  added,  received  a 
most  important  lesson,  to  observe  for 
himself,  instead  of  trusting  to  sys- 
tems." 

For  one  quotation  more  we  must  en- 
deavour to  find  room,  and  then  conclude. 
In  it  our  author  lays  down  those  rules 
which  he  recommends  to  all  who  would 
contribute  to  the  improvement  of  medi- 
cal science  ;  and  we  think  them  so  jrood 
that  we  should  willingly  strain  a  point 
to  lay  them  before  our  readers. 

"  i.  We  should  endeavour  to  have  all 
our  terms  fully  and  distinctly  defined. 
If  we  speak,  for  example,  of  a  person 
being  bilious,  or  labouring  under  biliary 
derangement,  or  derangement  of  the 
chylopoietic  viscera,  let  it  be  explained 
what  particular  condition  of  the  biliary 
or  digestive  organs  we  mean  to  express 
by  these  terms  ;  or,  if  tliis  cannot  be 
done,  let  it  at  least  be  clearly  under- 
stood, what  particular  symptoms  we 
include  under  them.  The  same  obser- 
vation applies  to  various  other  terms  of 
an  equally  indefinite  cliaracter,  which 
have  been  formerly  mentioned.  If  they 
were  defined  in  tliis  manner,  they  would 
be  merely  names,  and  no  harm  could 
result  from  the  use  of  them ;  but  as 
they  are  frequently  employed,  they 
seem  to  have  no  explicit  signification. 

"  II.  In  making  a  statement  of  facts, 
or  examining  a  statement  made  by  ano- 
ther person,  we  should  be  satisfied  that 
the  facts  are  authentic, — that  they  are 
fully  and  fairly  stated, — and  that  no 
important  facts  are  left  out  of  view, 
disguised,  or  modified.  It  is  also  ne- 
cessary that  no  facts,  not  really  con- 
nected with  the  subject,  are  taken  into 
the  statement.  I  formerly  alluded  to 
examples  of  this  last  error, — appear- 
ances being  considered  as  indicating 
diseases  of  internal  organs,  which  are 
incidental  or  trivial,  perhaps  taking 
place  after  death,  or  under  circum- 
stances not  connected  with  diseased 
action. 

"  III.  When  we  find  two  events 
placed  in  a  state  of  contiguity  to  each 
other,  we  should  use  the  utmost  caution 
in  considering  them  as  connected  in  the 
manner  of  cause  and  effect.  Nothing 
warrants  us  in  assuming  this  relation, 
but  such  an  extent  of  observation  as 
shows  the  connexion  to  be  constant  and 
uniform  ;  and  we  sliould  keep  in  view 
the  various  sources  of  fallacy,  formerly 


referred  to,  which  encompass  the  whole 
subject  of  medical  causation. 

"  IV.  In  deducing  general  conclu- 
sions or  general  doctrines,  we  must  be- 
ware, on  the  one  hand,  of  assuming 
imaginary  principles  which  cannot  be 
proved  really  to  exist  ;  and,  on  the 
other,  of  deducing  principles  or  doc- 
trines from  a  limited  number  of  facts. 
We  must  remember  that  such  deducr 
tions  are  of  no  value  except  they 
are  invariably  true  in  regard  to  all  the 
cases  to  which  they  are  meant  to  refer. 

"  V.  Tn  examining  a  statement  made 
by  any  writer,  there  is  cause  for  exer- 
cising sin)ilar  caution.  The  credibility 
of  a  narrator  of  medical  statements 
does  not  rest  upon  his  veracity  only,  or 
the  total  absence  of  any  intention  to 
deceive.  With  perfect  sincerity  and 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  what  he  deli- 
vers, he  may  present  fallacious  state- 
ments. This  may  happen  from  a  par- 
tial narration  of  facts, — from  unsound 
causation,— and  from  delivering  as  equi- 
valent to  a  fact,  what  is  really  a  general 
statement.  In  regard  to  these,  we  re- 
quire to  be  satisfied,  not  only  of  his  ve- 
racity, but  of  his  hai)its  as  an  observer, 
and  the  extent  of  tlie  observations  on 
which  his  statement  is  founded.  In  all 
cases  of  this  kind,  therefore,  we  ought 
to  exercise  such  a  mental  process  as  the 
following : — 

"  i.  Are  the  terms  which  the  author 
employs  fully  and  distinctly  defined  ; 
and  are  they  employed  in  the  usual  and 
recognised  meaning? 

"  2.  Are  the  facts  authentic  ;  are 
they  fully  and  fairly  stated  ;  do  they  all 
relate  to  the  subject ;  have  we  reason  to 
suspect  that  any  important  facts  have 
been  omitted,  disguised,  or  modified, — 
or  that  facts  have  been  collected  on  on^ 
side  only  of  a  (juestion  ;  does  the  state- 
ment include  any  points  which,  though 
called  facts,  are  merely  assumptions  re- 
quiring to  be  proved? 

"  3.  What  events  does  the  author 
consider  as  connected  in  the  manner  of 
cause  and  eff'ect ;  —  have  we  reason  to 
believe  that  this  relation  has  been  as- 
sumed upon  an  extent  of  observation 
which  proved  it  to  be  constant  and  uni- 
form : — What  does  he  propose  as  gene- 
ral principles  or  doctrines;  are  these 
facts;  and  arc  they  true  in  regard  to 
all  the  cases  to  which  he  applies  them? 

"  4.  What  arc  the  new  conclusions 
which  he  proposes  to  deduce  from  his 
whole  view  of  the  subject ;  and  are  these 
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legitimate  deductions  from  such  of  liis 
premises  as  we  admit  to  bo  authentic? 
"  Tlie  rules  tlius  shortly  proposed,  I 
sul)mit  with  (ii(iidence,  as  those  which 
ought  to  guide  us  in  all  our  incjuiries. 
Without  constant  attentioti  to  them, 
numerous  facts  may  pass  before  us 
from  which  we  may  derive  no  real 
knowledge;  and  numy  ingenious  and 
]>lausible  doctrines  may  be  presented, 
which  tend  only  to  lead  us  into  error. 
In  the  same  manner,  the  benefit  which 
a  physician  derives  from  his  own  oppor- 
tunities of  observation,  in  comnu)ii  lan- 
guage called  his  experience,  is  not  in 
proportion  to  the  period  of  time  over 
which  it  has  extended,  or  the  number 
of  facts  which  have  passed  under  his 
view.  It  must  depend  on  the  attention 
with  which  he  has  o!)served  these  facts, 
and  traced  their  relations  to  each  other, 
— on  the  anxiety  with  which  he  has  se- 
parated incidental  relations  from  those 
which  are  uniform, — and  the  caution 
with  which  he  has  ventured  on  assuming 
the  relation  of  cause  and  etiect,  or  has 
advanced  to  general  principles.  It  must 
depend,  further,  on  the  jealousy  and 
suspicion  witli  wliicii  he  has  received 
even  his  own  conclusions,  and  the  care 
with  which  he  has  corrected  them  from 
time  to  time  by  farther  observations. 
Finally,  it  must  depend  on  the  judgment 
with  which  he  apjilies  the  knowledge 
thus  acquired,  to  the  investigation  and 
treatment  of  new  cases,  —  by  tracing 
promptly  the  points  of  affinity  between 
the  case  under  his  view,  and  those  cases 
on  which  his  knowledge  was  founded ; 
—by  discovering  real  paints  of  resem- 
blance where  there  is  an  apparent  dif- 
ference, and  real  points  of  difference 
where  there  is  an  apparent  resemblance. 
The  farther  a  physician  advances  in  this 
course  of  rigid  inquiry,  he  becomes 
more  sensible  of  the  difficulties  with 
whicii  his  science  is  encund)ered,  more 
suspicious  of  all  general  conclusions, 
and  more  anxious  to  bring  them  to  the 
test  of  minute  and  extensive  observa- 
tion ; — in  particular  he  learns  to  exer- 
cise more  and  more  caution  in  consider- 
ing any  one  event  in  medicine  as  the 
cause  of  another.  In  real  acquisition, 
consequently,  his  progress  is  slow  ;  for 
much  of  his  improvement  consists  in 
detecting  the  fallacy  of  systems  which 
he  once  considered  as  established,  and 
the  instability  of  principles  in  which  he 
once  confided  as  infallible.  But  these 
discoveries  prepare  the  way  for  his  ac- 


tual progress,  and  the  conclusions  at 
which  lie  does  arrive  then  fall  upon  hia 
mind  witli  ail  the  authority  of  truth." 

We  now  take  our  leave  of  Dr.  Aiter- 
crombie,  with  great  respect.  We  have 
already  said  that  his  book  is  essentially 
practical.  It  is,  moreover,  concise  as 
can  be  expected,  but  far  from  being 
obscure  from  its  brevity.  The  interest 
is  ever  kept  alive  by  a  number  of  excel- 
lent illustrative  anecdotes,  which  can- 
not fail  to  reiuler  it  acceptable  even  to 
ordinary  readers.  But  what  consti- 
tutes, we  think,  its  chief  merit,  is  the 
manner  in  wiiich  the  autlior,  througliout 
the  volume,  has  ajiplied  the  ])rii>ciples 
of  metaphysical  philosophy  to  medical 
science,  and  sheun  the  nature  of  tlie 
connexion  between  them  ;  this  is  that 
special  feature  of  the  work  by  which  vve 
believe  it  stands  tlistinguished  from 
every  other  publication  on  the  subject. 
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DR.  RAMADGE  AND  ST.  JOHN 
LONG. 
About  ten  days  ago  our  attention 
was  directed  to  a  letter  in  the  Sun- 
day Times,  bearing  the  signature  of 
Dr.  Ramadge,  and  addressed  to  3Ir.  St. 
John  Long.  We  have  been  induced, 
however,  to  delay  noticing  it  until  now 
because  we  conceived  it  to  be  im- 
possible that  such  a  paper  should  really 
have  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  a  man 
holding  the  statioTj  in  society  which  a 
physician  is  always  presumed  to  occupy, 
and  having  received  the  education  which 
is  necessary  for  obtaining  a  degree  in 
medicine  or  being  admitted  a  Fellow  of 
the  College  of  Physicians.  When,  in 
addition  to  this,  we  called  to  mind  that 
a  medical  journal  *  had  shewn  toother 
periodicals  the  detestable  example  of 
forging  letters  from  medical  men,  where 

•  See  Lancet,  passim. 
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it  became  an  olyect  to  ridicule  or  traduce 
them,  our  inference  certainly  was,  that 
the  letter  in  question  was  spurious,  and 
that  the  next  number  of  the  paper  in 
which  it  appeared  would  contain  an  in- 
dignant denial  of  its  authenticity  from 
the  physician  whose  name  had  been  at- 
tached to  it.  But  the  time  has  gone  by 
without  any  such  denunciation  of  its 
falsehood ;  and  we  are  therefore,  how- 
ever reluctantly,  compelled  to  regard 
Dr.  Ramadge  as  the  author  of  a  letter 
which  he  has  suffered  without  contra- 
diction to  be  publicly  ascribed  to  him — 
a  letter  which  we  hesitate  not  to  de- 
signate as  a  mass  of  ignorance,  vulga- 
rity, puffing,  and  misrepresentation, 
such  as  St.  John  Long  himself,  if  he 
has  ever  equalled,  certainly  never  has 
surpassed. 

The  document  in  question  consists  of 
an  elaborate  vindication  of  Long's  prac- 
tice in  general,  and  of  his  treatment  of 
Miss  Cashin  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  in  particu- 
lar; together  with  many  injurious  and 
unprofessional  observations  on  the 
characters  of  others,  and  sundry  in- 
timations of  the  writer's  own  extraor- 
dinary extent  of  practice,  and  his  con- 
sequent superiority  over  his  compe- 
titors. The  paper  is  greatly  too  long 
and  much  too  worthless  for  insertion, 
but  we  shall  give  one  or  two  quotations, 
to  justify  the  severity  of  the  censure  we 
have  bestowed  upon  it. 

Our  readers  may  probably  remember 
that  it  was  clearly  proved  by  dissec- 
tion that  the  unfortunate  Miss  Cashin 
had  not  laboured  under  any  disease  of 
the  lungs;  in  impudent  disregard  of 
which  Dr.  Ramadge  sends  forth  anew 
to  the  public  the  very  erroneous  asser- 
tion that  she  laboured  under  consump- 
tion, and  that  tlie  treatment  adopted 
was  highly  proper. 

_"  Tlie  post-mortem  examination  of 
Bliss  Cashin  satisfactorily  proves  to  me 
the  correctness  of  your  judgment  as  to  the 
existence  of  pulmonary  disease,  and 
which,  in  my  opinion,  fully  justified  you 


in  the  steps  you  took,  in  the  hope  of 
suspending  or  removing  an  affection  of 
such  a  fatal  tendency." 

In  another  place  he  states,  with  equal 
misrepresentation,  that  a  cicatrix  was 
found  "  in  the  summit  of  each  lung  ;'* 
forgetting,  first,  that  the  contrary  was 
proved  in  evidence  ;  and,  secondly,  that 
the  disease  could  not  have  been  both 
actually  present  and  already  cured :  so 
that  if  this  statement  were  correct,  it 
would  prove  that  the  disease  had  already 
been  removed,  and  consequently  that 
treatment  of  the  most  "  fatal  tendency" 
was  adopted  "  in  the  hope  of  suspend- 
ing or  removing  an  affection"  which  no 
longer  existed.  We  cannot,  however, 
condescend  to  argue  on  such  a  subject, 
or  with  such  an  opponent.  Most 
persons  have  probably  supposed  that 
the  sore  on  the  back,  produced  by  cer- 
tain applications  made  to  the  part,  was 
the  cause  of  the  young  lady's  death ; 
hut  this,  according  to  Dr.  Ramadge,  is 
quite  a  mistake  ;  for,  says  he, 

"  When  we  find,  on  perusing  the  evi- 
dence against  you,  the  great  quantity 
of  plums  and  purple  grapes  eaten  by  the 
lady  alluded  to,  and  presuming  that  she 
had  a  great  and  natural  solicitude  for  her 
sister's  sufferings,  our  surprise  lessens 
whilst  there  existed  such  causes  for  local 
and  general  irritation." 

Or  if  the  above  be  not  perfectly  con- 
vincing to  the  reader,  at  all  events  no 
doubt  will  remain  after  he  shall  have 
perused  the  following  clear  and  satis- 
factory piece  of  pathology,  and  most 
perspicuous  specimen  of  composition. 

"  Whilst  the  stomachic  irritability 
kindled  up  constitutional  fever,  a  sore 
of  the  most  harmless  nature  might  be- 
come higlily  inflamed,  and  even  be  the 
cause,  thrunrjh  sympathy,  for  those 
violent  retchings  that  took  place  after- 
wards, and  might  impair  the  vitality  of 
that  organ,  lliruugh  a  diminution  of 
which  deaths  occasionally  occur,  ex- 
amples of  which  are  at  times  seen  in 
cases  of  spasm,  occurring  ihroufjh  gout 
seizing  tlie  stomach,  a  violent  blow  upon 
that  organ,  &c." 

But  Dr.  Ramadge  docs  not  content 
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liimself  with  raisiiiif  INIr.  St.  .loliii  Loiiff, 
by  the  vigour  of  his  arm,  above  the  iiiu- 
chiiiations  of  his  oppressors ;  he  also 
deals  his  blows  against  those  whom  he 
denominates  his  "  illibercil  and  invi- 
dious traducers:"  from  among  many, 
at  whom  he  points  indirectly,  he  es|>e- 
cially  selects  Mr.  Brodie  by  name  as 
the  object  of  exposure — alike  for  his 
professional  misdemeanors  and  moral 
delinquency. 

"  It  strikes  nie  that  the  surgeon 
whom  I  am  now  speaking  of,  ought  not 
to  have  been  the  first  to  raise  his  voice 
against  you,  but,  on  the  contrary,  have 
had  some  cluiritable  feeling  ;  from  the 
conviction,  that  while  he  sought  for  a 
mote  in  your  eye,  he  might  possibly 
find  a  beam  in  his  own.  A  few  years 
ago  some  of  my  pupils  informed  me, 
that  high  operations  for  the  stone  were 
performed  at  St.  George's  Hospital  by 
]\Jr.  Brodie;  the  events  were  most  un- 
fortunate ;  and,  I  believe,  commented 
upon  pretty  freely,  by  more  than  one 
anatomical  lecturer  in  this  metropolis." 

Had  Mr.  Brodie  "  been  the  first  to 
raise  his  voice"  against  Mr.  Long,  it  would 
have  been  highly  creditable  to  him  to 
have  denounced  such  a  character ;  but  it 
is  a  merit  to  which,  we  fear,  he  has  little 
claim,  as  he  never  took  any  part  except 
that  of  giving  his  evidence  when  com- 
pelled to  do  so  in  a  court  of  justice. 
With  regard  to  the  parallelism  between 
Mr.  Brodie  and  Mr.  Long,  as  having  been 
equally  guilty  of  manslaughter — accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Ramadge,  it  was  not  displayed 
in  any  particular  case,  nor  in  one  solitary 
experiment,  the  result  of  which  had 
taught  him  to  avoid  the  danger,  but 
the  murderous  plan  was  systematically 
pursued;  there  were  "operations,''^  and 
"  the  events,"  which  were  "  most  2in- 
fortunate,"  were  commented  upon 
"  pretty  freehj."  There,  Mr.  Brodie, 
what  have  you  to  say  for  yourself  in 
answer  to  such  a  charge,  and  coming 
from  such  a  quarter  ? — Lest,  however, 
Mr.  Brudie  should  be  too  much  over- 
whelmed to   answer,   or    iu    case    our 


readers  should  have  forgotten  the  accu- 
sation before  another  nundier  of  the 
(lazette  sees  the  light,  we  may  mention, 
as  a  slight  extenuation  of  the  atrocity 
of  his  guilt,  that  Mr.  Brodie  never  per- 
formed the  high  operation  for  the  stone 
in  his  life;  on  the  contrary,  we  know 
that  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  caution- 
ing his  pnpils  against  it  ! ! !  And 
now,  most  "  conscientious"  and  "  im- 
partial" Dr.  Ramadge,  does  it  appear 
to  you  that  any  other  application  may 
be  made  of  your  scriptural  illustration, 
about  the  mote  and  the  beat'n  ? 

It  is  rather  singular  that  Dr.  Ra- 
madge, who  remarks  to  his  correspon- 
dent, "  I  know  very  little  of  you  or  of 
your  practice,"  should  nevertheless  be 
enabled  to  describe  Mr.  Long's  sayings, 
and  doings,  and  doctrines,  with  a  degree 
of  minuteness  which,  supposing  his  de- 
scription to  be  correct,  nothing  but  an 
intimate  acquaintance  and  anxious  in- 
vestigation could  have  enabled  him  to 
have  displayed.  Nor  is  the  motive  of 
his  Quixotic  defence  more  apparent, 
unless  the  opportunity  of  puffing  him- 
self be  looked  upon  as  affording  some 
clue  to  the  proceeding.  The  public, 
however,  will  not  fail  to  perceive  that, 
next  to  Doctor  Long,  Dr.  Ramadge 
must  decidedly  be  the  most  proper  per- 
son to  consult  in  difficult  cases.  And 
we  may  just  remark,  en  passant,  that 
standing,  which  it  does,  as  a  complete 
and  independent  sentence,  the  quotation 
which  we  sidyoin  has  some  claims  to 
be  looked  upon  as  a  literary  curiosity. 

"  To  me,  who  have  had  for  more 
than  eleven  years  past  unequalled  op- 
portunities of  treating,  and  where  death 
has  taken  place,  of  investigating  nume- 
rous affections  of  the  chest,  I  do  not 
exaggerate  when  I  say,  that  I  have 
opened  more  than  a  thousand  bt)dies  of 
consumptive  persons  alone." 

If  the  learned  Doctor  has  opened  the 
bodies  of  more  than  a  thousand  persons 
who  have  died  of  consumption,  may  we 
crave  permission  to  ask  in  what  manner 
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"  his  unequalled  opportunities"  have 
contributed  to  the  benefit  of  his  pa- 
tients ? 

But,  again,  some  idea  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  Doctor's  time  is  occupied, 
may  l)e  gathered  from  a  piece  of  infor- 
mation with  wiiich  he  favours  us — 
namely,  that  he  has  only  been  able  to 
devote  to  the  composition  of  his  most 
creditable  letter  "  moments  liastily 
snatched  after  much  fatigue  caused  by 
professional  avocations."  After  which 
he  adds,  "  It  is  to  this  cause  I  must 
apologise  for  such  imperfections  as  may 
appear  in  the  foregoing  observations  !" 
As  we  never  before  heard  of  any  one 
apologising  to  a  cause,  we  really  cannot 
say  how  the  Doctor's  excuses  may  be 
received  in  that  quarter;  but  this  we 
know,  that  Dr.  Ramadge  will  find  it 
difficult,  by  any  explanation,  to  wipe 
away  the  indignation  which  his  conduct 
must  excite  in  the  mind  of  every  ho- 
nourable member  of  the  profession, 
unless  contempt  should  be  too  predo- 
minant a  sentiment  to  admit  any  other 
feeling. 

Medical  men  in  the  different  branches 
of  the  profession  to  which  they  belong, 
Ipok  to  the  chartered  bodies  which  pre- 
side over  them  to  maintain  the  respecta- 
bility, at  least,  if  not  the  dignity,  of 
their  "  order."  On  this  principle, 
as  public  journalists  watching  over 
our  common  welfare — as  members  of  a 
profession  of  whose  honour  we  are  jea- 
lous— we  have  called  on  the  College  of 
Surgeons  to  expel  from  among  them 
one,  whose  presence  must  ever  be  a 
stain  upon  their  character; — in  the 
same  capacity,  and  with  equal  earnest- 
ness, we  now  call  upon  the  College 
of  Physicians,  by  the  duty  which  they 
owe  to  the  public,  by  the  duty  they  owe 
to  their  profession,  and  by  the  duty  which 
they  owe  to  themselves,  not  to  suffer 
one  of  their  members  to  escape  with- 
out prompt  degradation,  who,  to  use 
his   own   words,    has    '•'  openly,    fear- 


lessly, and  after  deep  deliberation, "  pub- 
lished a  letter  in  open  defence  of  a  noto- 
rious quack  and  convicted  felon — in  un- 
professional advertisement  of  himself — 
in  slanderous  imputation  against  others 
— and  in  sneering  derogation  of  the  body 
to  wiiich  he  himself  more  particularly 
belongs.  Now  this  letter,  reflecting  such 
disgrace  on  all  who  practise  medicine, 
has  appeared  in  the  public  papers,  and 
is  signed  "  Francis  H.  Ramadge,  i\I.D. 
Oxon.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians.'"  We  are  aware  that  Dr. 
Ramadge  has  already  been  censured  by 
the  College,  for  a  letter  which  he  in- 
serted in  the  Lancet;  but  that  is  not 
enough — a  public  act  like  the  present 
ought  to  be  met  by  an  equally  public 
vindication  of  professional  honour ;  and 
the  fact  of  the  author  of  such  a  letter 
being  degraded  by  his  own  College, 
and  consequently  disowned  as  their 
compeer  by  all  the  physicians  of  Eng- 
land, ought  to  be  made  as  generally 
known  as  the  cause  of  his  offending. 

The  public  ought  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  fact — nay,  it  ought  to  be  forcibly 
impressed  upon  them — that  such  out- 
rages are  only  committed  by  those 
who  have  "  lost  cast ;"  while  the  pro- 
fession ought  to  have  the  satisfaction 
of  feeling  that  such  a  dereliction  of  all 
that  is  becoming  in  the  medical  charac- 
ter, is  "  openly  and  fearlessly"  visited 
with  the  punishment  it  deserves,  and 
that  the  disgrace,  which  otherwise  all 
must  share,  is  concentrated  on  the  head 
of  the  offender. 

COLLEGIUM  WAKLEYANUM  MEDl- 
CO-CIllRUllGICO-APOTHECARIUM. 
We  have  to  apologize  to  our  readers  for 
not  having  sooner  alluded  to  the  rapid 
progress  which  this  "  glorious  institu- 
tion" has  made — a  progress  no  less  gra- 
tifying to  the  profession  at  large  than 
flattering  to  the  distinguished  founder, 
to  whose  high  character  and  personal 
influence  it  is  no  doubt  mainly  to  be  at- 
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tributed.  The  delay  of  a  week,  how- 
ever, has  enahleil  us  to  add  several  im- 
portant pariicuiais  to  those  we  for- 
merly communicated,  and  they  are  of  a 
nature  to  shew  the  hii;li  standing  which 
the  CoLLEiMUM  Waki.eyan'um  must 
.instantly  lake  among  the  scientific  esta- 
blishments of  this  country  ;  if,  indeed, 
all  other  medical  corporations  do  not 
merge  in  the  all-absorbing  superiority  of 
its  claims  to  public  confidence. 

Candidates  for  the  diploma  are  not  to  be 
required  to  produce  testimonials  of  any 
kind*.  Here  at  once  is  a  death-blow  to 
that  "  detestable  oligarchy  whose  bread 
depends  upon  the  duration  of  error  and 
charlatanry,  tyranny,  oppression,  and 
abuse ;"  the  hydra  of  Lincoln's-Inn- 
Fields  has  breathed  its  last ;  no  more 
shall  we  hear  of  its  "  detestable  regu- 
lations ;"  no  more  will  genius  !)e  subject 
either  to  the  incantations  of  the  stupid 
and  filthy  hags  of  Rhubarb-Hall,  or  the 
diabolical  machinations  of  the  bats, 
those  execrable  blood-suckers  of  the 
profession.  The  pockets  of  these  gentry 
will  no  longer  be  loaded  with  nefarious 
gains  wrung  from  the  hard-earned  pit- 
tance of  their  betters:  no  longer  will 
the  "  certificate  system"  form  the  bane 
of  rising  talent,  or  stand  between  the 
public  and  the  immediate  benefits  tbey 
must  receive  from  intuitive  skill  and 
the  experience  that  comes  by  inspira- 
tion. 

The  election  of  officers  to  the  great 
hospitals  is  not  to  rest  exclusively  with 
the  Fellows  of  the  new  College,  but  their 
choice  is  to  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  for 
the  time  being* ;  and  in  this  striking 
instance  of  moderation  is  to  be  found 
the  best  refutation  of  the  calumnious 
insinuations  which  some  have  thrown 
out  against  the  purity  and  disinterested- 
ness of  those  by  whom  the  laws  have 
been  framed.  It  is  impossible  for  us 
to  notice  all  the  points  indicative  of 
wisdom  in  the  construction  of  the  plan  ; 

•  See  printed  prospectus  of  the  new  College. 


but  we  cannot  pass  by,  without  the  tri- 
bute of  our  admiration,  the  intended  es- 
tablishment of  a  compulsory  cliaritable 
contribution  levied  on  the  whole  body, 
to  render  assistance  to  such  of  the 
Fellows  as  may  be  in  reduced  cir- 
cumstances*— a  provision  which  is  gene- 
rally looked  upon  as  shewing  more  than 
any  other  the  prudence  and  foresight 
of  those  with  whom  it  originated. 
Those,  however,  who  might  feel 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  which  this 
regulation  at  first  sight  may  seem  to 
present,  will  be  instantly  reassured  on 
learning  farther  that  no  claims  are  to 
be  entertained  "  unless  supported  by 
testimonials  of  high  moral  character," 
a  restriction  which  those  best  acquaint- 
ed with  the  parties  were  aware  the 
public  would  receive  as  a  satisfactory 
guarantee  that  the  expenditure  in  this 
department  of  the  new  College  would 
never  attain  any  very  formidable  ex- 
tent. 

We  learn  that  candidates  for  the  di- 
ploma flow  in  apace  :  indeed  it  is  said, 
that  from  ten  to  twelve  confrires  have 
already  been  enrolled  ;  and  as  soon  as  a 
second  floor  can  be  procured  in  a  con- 
venient situation,  a  "  General  Convo- 
cation" is  to  be  held.  Dreadful,  when 
this  occurs,  will  be  the  consternation  of 
those  "  who  acquire  a  subsistence 
through  the  deceptive  influence  of  false 
and  worthless  academic  honours  :''  des- 
picable as  they  are,  thcyhave  yet  instinct 
enough  to  perceive  that  they  cannot  for  a 
moment  stand  against  the  imposing 
contrast  which  will  be  presented  to  thera 
by  those  clothed  with  the  dignity  of  the 
Wakleyanian  Doctorate  ;  or,  to  borrow 
the  correct  and  appropriate  language  of 
our  esteemed  coadjutor  in  the  great 
cause,  they  know  that  "  the  plu- 
mage of  the  peacock  cannot  conceal 
or  disguise  the  croak  of  the  raven  :" — 
assuredly  not ;  and  we  can  tell  thera 
more,  that  under  whatever  form  they 
may   attempt   to  hide  their  disgrace — 

*  Ibid, 
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whether  as  "  bat,"  or  "  owl,"  or 
"  raven,"  or  "  sparrow,"  or  "  pea- 
cock," or  "  vampire,"  or  any  thing 
else  in  the  shape  of  bird  or  beast  which 
they  have  been  so'  often  proved  by  our 
contemporary  to  assume,  we  shall  strip 
them  of  their  borrowed  trappings,  and 
expose  them  to  the  derision  of  the 
world — as  naked,  and  far  more  to  be 
pitied  than  the  hipes  implume — the  un- 
fortunate cock,  which,  of  old  stood  a 
shivering  object  of  ridicule  in  the  Aca- 
demy at  Athens. 

We  are  informed  that  "  of  the  success 
of  this  great  national  undertaking,  a 
doubt  cannot  be  entertained  by  any 
rational  medical  practitioner,"  and  in 
this  opinion  we  most  cordially  concur ; 
indeed,  we  never  have  had  a  doubt  upon 
the  subject,  nor  do  we  conceive  it  pos- 
sible that  an  establishment,  founded  on 
"  adamantine  pillars"  (tlie  material 
proposed  by  the  learned  President  in  bis 
opening  speech)  should  fail  to  be  en- 
during. 

We  shall  make  a  point  of  communi- 
cating, as  soon  after  the  event  as  possi- 
ble, the  name  of  every  one  on  whom 
the  diploma  of  the  new  College  is  con- 
ferred; and  in  order  that  the  pul)lic 
may  be  in  no  danger  of  confounding 
the  drones  with  the  workers — the  chaff 
with  the  grain — or  the  friends  of  a  free 
medical  press  with  the  dotards  who  are 
sticklers  about  facts,  we  propose  pub- 
lisliing,  and,  in  humble  imitation  of  a 
distinguished  contemporary,  distribut- 
ing gratuitously  (to  every  one  who 
purchases  our  Journal)  a  chart,  beau- 
tifully printed  in  red  and  black,  con- 
taining the  names  of  those  belong- 
ing to  the  rot-ocracy  of  the  profes- 
sion, and  those  composing  the  genuine 
Doctors  of  the  Collegium  Wakley- 
ANUM   Medi co-Cm rlrgico-Apothe- 

CARIUM. 

ANATOMY. 
A   CORRESPONDENT  has   directed   our 

attention  to  tlie  following  paragraph  in 
a  Dublin  newspaper  :  wc  insert  it,  as  it 


stands,  with  much  pleasure— though  the 
document  it  embodies  is  already  well 
known  to  our  readers,  and  indeed  ob- 
tained its  first  pul)licity  through  the 
pages  of  this  journal. 

"  We  are  requested  to  state  that  the 
following  declaration,  which  has  been 
signed  by  .300  respectal)le  individuals,  is 
placed  in  the  Anatoniical  Museum  of 
Trinity  College,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  signatures  of  those  persons 
who  have  sufficient  understanding  and 
humanity  to  prefer  the  welfare  of  the 
living  to  any  mode  of  disposing  of  the 
perishable  materials  of  the  dead  body  : — 

'  We  whose  names  are  hereunto 
affixed,  being  convinced  that  the  know- 
ledge of  Anatomy  is  of  the  utmost 
value  to  mankind,  inasmuch  as  it  illus- 
strates  various  branches  of  natural  and 
moral  science,  and  constitutes  the  very 
foundation  of  the  healing  art ;  and 
believing  that  the  erroneous  opinions 
and  vulgar  prejudices  which  prevail  with 
regard  to  dissection,  will  be  most  effec- 
tually removed  by  practical  examples, 
do  hereby,  deliberately  and  solemnly, 
express  our  desire  that,  at  the  usual 
period  after  death,  our  bodies,  instead  of 
belug  interred,  should  be  devoted  by  our 
surviving  friends  to  the  more  rational, 
benevolent,  and  honourable  purpose  of 
explaining  the  structure,  functions,  and 
diseases  of  the  human  being.' 

(Here  follow  the  signatures.) 

"  We  are  further  authorised  to  state, 
that  in  order  to  meet  the  prejudices 
against  disinterment,  4/.  will  be  paid  to 
any  persons  who  may  deliver  at  the 
Anatomy  House,  Trinity  College,  the 
body  of  a  relative,  which,  after  its 
structure  has  been  examined,  shall  (if 
desired)  be  buried  in  consecrated 
ground." — Muniing  Newsletter. 

In  another  part  of  the  same  print  we 
observe  an  editorial  article  on  the  present 
state  of  the  study  of  Anatomy,  as  it 
has  to  struggle  with  the  ignorance 
and  prejudices  which  so  extensively 
prevail  in  society  with  regard  to  the 
disposal  of  the  dead.  The  following 
passages  will  not  be  unacceptable  to 
our  readers. 

We  admit  the  prejudices  from 
which  these  difficulties  spring  have 
something  amiable  in  their  nature,  and 
therefore  ought  to  bo  treated  with  teu- 
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tlcrncss.  It  raiinot  be  denied  tliat 
alignments  could  be  sustained  witU 
uineli  piansihililv,  on  tbc  frround  that 
a  delicacy  witli  regard  to  the  remains  of 
departed  humanity  is  an  essential  ingre- 
dient in  civilized  life  ;  and  that  the 
ferocious  passions  are  guarded  against, 
or  kept  in  check,  by  encouraging  in 
society  a  sort  of  awe,  or  even  horror, 
on  viewing  tiie  mutilation  of  a  corpse. 
"  The  finer  feelings  are,"  say  the  in- 
genious opponents  of  dissection,  "  ma- 
terially deteriorated  by  the  |)ractice  of 
anatomy;  and  the  science  has  now 
been  hrougiit  to  such  perfection,  that 
the  use  of  subjects  maybe  almost  entirely 
superseded  by  anatomical  plates,  the 
vast  supply  of  preparations  with  which 
all  the  schools  of  anatomy  abound,  and 
the  ex(iuisiteartificial  subjects  which  have 
been  made  of  wax  and  other  materials." 

^Such  arguments  we  have  heard 
urged  with  great  earnestness ;  and  we 
must  confess  tliey  at  one  time  had  some 
weight  with  ourselves.  But  to  a  con- 
siderable amateur  acijuaintance  with  the 
merits  of  the  question,  and  a  tolerably 
extended  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
our  objections  have  entirely  given  way. 
We  have  seen  the  greatest  and  most 
insuperable  detestation  of  anatomy  pre- 
vail amongst  those  whose  passions  were 
ferocious,  and  who  would  not  hesitate 
to  sacrifice  the  life  of  a  fellow  creature, 
either  in  a  sudden  gust  of  fury,  or  under 
the  more  deliberate  influence  of  revenge. 
As  to  anatomy  obliterating  the  feelings 
of  delicacy,  we  are  convinced  that  the 
idea  is  altogether  inconsequential ;  for 
we  know  many  experienced  anatomists 
whose  minds  are  as  free  from  pollution 
in  this  respect,  whose  souls  are  as 
refined,  and  whose  hearts  are  as  sensi- 
tive, as  those  of  the  most  squeamish  of 
the  individuals  who  shudder  at  the  bare 
mention  of  the  word  anatomy.  The 
truth  is,  real  delicacy  must  owe  its 
existence  and  perfection  to  the  senti- 
ments inculcated  by  sound  philosophy, 
morality,  and  genuine  religion.  With- 
out the  operation  of  these  three  prin- 
ciples on  society,  or  on  the  individual, 
delicacy  will  retain  but  a  very  slight 
hold,  and  be  quite  inefficacious  for  any 
useful  or  substantial  purpose  ;  and  with 
them  for  its  guardians,  it  will  never  be 
shaken  by  such  a  science  as  that  in 
question.  We  do  not  give  this  opinion 
^vith  a  wavering  mind,  or  without  due 
consideration,  but  venture  to  pronounce 
it  with  the  firmest  confidence. 

The  main   query,    howcvei-j  is— can 


the  science  of  anatomy  be  ac(|uire(l  — 
can  11  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  human 
frame  be  attained  by  the  operative  sur- 
geon and  practical  physician,  without 
the  use  of  real  subjects  ?  We  answer 
unhesitatingly  that  it  cannot.  If  we 
prevent  those  to  whom  the  health  of 
society  is  given  in  charge,  from  operating 
on  the  dead,  they  must,  as  an  eminent 
Professor  has  judiciously  remarked, 
I'R.vcTisE  o\  THE  LiviNfj !"  In  many 
operations  in  surgery,  the  wounding  of 
a  nerve  may  be  attended  with  the  most 
fatal  consequences.  Now,  though  a 
good  general  idea  of  the  human  frame 
may  be  communicated  by  anatomical 
preparations,  drawings,  and  other  arti- 
ficial means,  the  operating  surgeon  who 
trusted  to  these^  alone  would  be  a  very 
improper  jjcrson  to  experimentalize  in 
the  critical  cases  which  modern  skill 
has  frequently  treated  with  a  success 
which  a  few  centuries  ago  would  have 
been  attributed  to  miracle. 

It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  that  the 
question  may  be  brought  into  a  nut- 
shell. Would  we  prefer  having  the 
lives  of  our  dearest  living  friends  placed 
in  jeopardy,  and  all  hopes  of  their 
recovery  in  intricate  cases  of  organic 
disease  flung  to  the  winds,  to  having 
the  inanimate,  insensible  frame,  made 
the  subject  of  research,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  present  and  future  generations? 

Jf  the  present  strict  and  organized 
opposition  to  the  acquiring  of  subjects 
for  dissection  continue  in  its  full  rigour, 
the  legislature  must  take  up  the  matter, 
and  provide  some  remedy. 

however,  w'c  must  here  be  impartial, 
and  candidly  admit  that  the  most  inde- 
cent, the  most  revolting  excesses,  have 
been  practised,  not  only  by  the  common 
hirelings  called  '  Resurrectionists,'  but 
also  by  several  of  the  medical  students, 
whose  station  in  life  ought  to  have  been 
a  guarantee  against  such  scandalous 
conduct.  We  have  heard,  from  unques- 
tionable authority,  of  corpses  being 
carried,  in  a  state  of  nudity,  and  in  an 
erect  position,  in  open  jaunting-cars 
through  the  public  streets,  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning,  while  the  violators 
of  public  decency  shouted  and  made  so 
much  noise,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
houses  by  which  those  ruffians  passed, 
left  their  beds  to  have  their  feelings 
lacerated,  and,  horror-struck  with  so 
shameful  an  exhibition,  became  ever 
after  the  unbending  foes  of  the  system 
which  gave  rise  to  it. 

Besides,  it  is  not  for  what  is  termed 
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"  lionie  consumption"  alone  that  bodies 
have  been  procured  ;  for  a  uholtsnle 
trade,  principally  for  the  Scotch  market, 
has  been  carried  on  :  and  it  is  almost 
incredil)le  to  what  an  extent  this  dis- 
gusting system  has  been  practised. 


B.  B. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTION, 

Friday,  April  15,  1831. 

Cabei,!,,  Esq.  F.S.A.  Vice. 
IN  THE  Chair. 


Pri 


SOCIETY  OF  APOTHECARIES 
versus  RYAN. 

A  NEW  trial  is  to  take  place  in  this  case, 
in  consequence  of  Mr.  Watson  being 
deemed  by  the  judges  an  ineligible 
witness.  Lord  Tenterden  stated  that 
the  rule  to  shew  cause  was  granted  on 
this  ground  alone,  and  not  from  any 
doubt  as  to  the  previous  decision  being 
otherwise  according  to  law.  It  is  of 
importance  for  medical  practitioners  not 
to  be  misled  by  the  attempts  to  blind 
them  on  this  subject.  We  repeat  that 
an  action  lies  against  any  one  who  (not 
having  been  in  practice  before  1815) 
attends  a  medical  case  and  supplies 
medicine,  even  altliough  he  may  be  a 
member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 
In  the  suit  in  question,  the  judges  de- 
clared that  they  entertained  no  doubt  of 
the  case  on  which  the  verdict  was  re- 
turned having  been  medical. 

PARISIAN  INTELLIGENCE— FA- 
CULTE  DE  MEDICINE. 

IVI.  Richard  has  been  appointed,  by 
concours,  with  the  unanimous  approba- 
tion of  his  judges,  the  new  professor  of 
medical  natural  history.  He  had  no 
competitor,  hut  went  through  all  the 
exercises  alone.  MM.  Foy  and  Four- 
reau  de  Beauregard  merely  entered  the 
lists  with  him  at  starting,  but  they  pre- 
sently retired  ;  dissatisfied,  it  is  said, 
with  the  arrangement  and  form  of  the 
jury.  On  the  2d  of  May,  the  con- 
cours for  the  chair  of  Physiology 
will  be  opened ;  the  names  of  the 
candidates  are  not  yet  fully  known,  but 
M.  Bcrard  aine  is  talked  of  confidently 
as  likely  to  be  the  successful  man. 


Mr.  J.  G.  Dnniell  on  the  Attractions 
and  Forms  of  the  Ultimate  Atoms  of 
Crystals. 

Mr.  Damell  commenced  a  very  able 
detail  of  some  of  his  researches  into  the 
philosophy  of  crystalization,  by  giving 
a  succinct  account  of  the  most  impor- 
tant parts  of  Haiiy's  theory,  and  then 
shewed,  that  the  cleavage  of  certain 
crystals  takes  place  in  directions  con- 
trary to  those  in  which  they  have  the 
least  attraction  from  contingent  atoms, 
which  renders  this  hypothesis  untena- 
ble; and  next  adverted  to  the  late  Dr. 
Wollaston's  very  ingenious  speculation, 
which,  instead  of  several  primitive 
forms,  supposes  but  one,  and  that  a 
sphere ;  which  has  been  subsequently 
modified  by  the  belief,  that  in  some 
substances  the  sphere  becomes  an  ob- 
late, and  in  others  an  oblong  spheroid. 
There  were,  however,  some  difficulties 
inseparable  from  even  this  simple  hy- 
pothesis, some  of  which  have  been  re- 
moved by  Mr.  Daniell's  experiments, 
recorded  in  the  Journal  of  Science,  and 
well  known  to  the  philosophic  world  j 
and  another  abstruse  phenomenon,  viz. 
that  of  the  different  diameters  of  crys- 
tals increasing  and  diminishing  in  dif- 
ferent degrees  for  equal  increments  of 
heat,  which  has  been  explained  by  Pro- 
fessor Miciielli;  and  this  results  from 
the  balance  of  the  attractive  power  of 
the  atoms,  and  the  repulsive  power  of 
the  elastic  atmospheres  with  which  each 
is  believed  to  be  surrounded,  being  ne- 
cessarily increased  and  diminished  in 
diff'erent  ratios,  as  the  atmospheres  sur- 
rounding spheroid  atoms  would  be 
greater  at  their  short  than  at  their  long 
axes. 

The  meeting  this  evening  was  very 
fully  attended.  In  the  library  were  nu- 
merous interesting  specimens  from  Cey- 
lon, sent  to  the  Institution  by  J.  R. 
Smith,  Esq.  ;  amongst  which,  a  stafFof 
ash  wood,  which  had  been  admirably 
dissected  into  layers  by  the  larva;  of 
some  insect,  was  not  the  least  curious. 
There  was  likewise  a  model  of  IMr.  Jear- 
rard's  invalid  bed,  a  very  ingenious  con- 
trivance, by  which  the  patient  may  be 
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turned  and  placed  in  every  variety  of 
position  witliout  disturhinij  a  fractured 
limb,  or  that  trouble  and  iati<ruc  which 
is  necessary  to  move  a  paralytic  suf- 
ferer. The  mechanism  is  however,  we 
fear,  too  complex  to  allow  of  its  com- 
mon use,  althouijh  its  price,  consider- 
ing the  labour,  seems  to  us  very  mode- 
rate. Mr.  Faraday  likewise  shewed  tlic 
curious  e.vperiment  of  Mr.  Trevyllian, 
of  which  some  account  has  already  ap- 
peared in  the  Journal,  by  which,  wlten 
a  heated  poker,  or  any  piece  of  heated 
metal,  is  laid  on  another  piece  which  is 
cold,  a  vibratory  sound  is  heard,  which 
lasts  as  long  as  the  two  metals  are  of 
diflerent  temperatures. 

Tlic  amiouncement  for  Friday,  22d  of 
April,  is,  iMr.  Marshall  on  the  orij^in  of 
cow-pock,  and  on  the  probable  causes 
of  the  occasional  failure  of  the  protec- 
tive influence  of  vaccination. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  JOURNALS, 

Foreign  and  Domestic. 

EXPERIMENTAL    SURGERY. 

M.  Magexdie  lately  performed  rather 
an  "  untoward"  operation  on  a  woman 
aa^ed  30,  a  patient  in  the  Hospice  de  la 
Vieillesse.  Her  complaint  was  a  can- 
cerous ulcer  of  moderate  size,  situated 
in  the  lower  lip,  near  the  right  com- 
missure of  the  mouth.  A  large  num- 
ber of  spectators  assembled  to  witness 
the  operation,  for  there  was  a  ru- 
mour that  it  was  intended  to  remove  a 
part  of  the  lower  jaw.  After  some  de- 
lay, M.  Magendie  went  deliberately  to 
work.  The  first  incision  was  made 
through  the  soft  parts,  vertically  from 
the  middle  of  the  lower  lip  to  the  sym- 
physis of  the  cliin  ;  and  then  a  second, 
parallel  to  the  first,  from  the  right  com- 
missure of  the  lips  down  to  the  base  of 
the  jaw.  The  knife  was  tlien  carried 
along  the  base,  so  as  to  remove  a  qua- 
drilateral portion  of  the  integuments, 
containing  in  it,  of  course,  the  can- 
cerous part.  It  was  now  discovered 
that  the  bone  was  by  no  means  dis- 
eased ;  it  was  necessary,  however,  that 
the  interval  between  the  vertical  in- 
cisions should  be  closed  up  ;  and  the 
operator,  after  some  minutes  spent  in 
reflection,  could  hit  upon  no  better  way 


of  effecting  this  than  by  removing  the 
sound  bone  corresponding  witli  that  in- 
terval. Tliis  he  accordingly  did;  but, 
owing  to  the  extreme  suflering  and 
restlessness  of  the  patient,  it  was  not 
easily  done  :  done,  however,  it  was. 
One  little  artery  was  twisted,  the  in- 
cised surfaces  of  the  bone  were  drawn 
towards  eacii  other,  and  tlie  integu- 
ments, which  were  brouglit  into  close 
contact,  were  secured  by  three  needles. 
Nothing  remarkable  in  the  state  of  the 
patient  occurred  during  tlie  day.  In 
the  night  the  house-surgeon  was  called 
up  for  a  supposed  hiemorrliaire :  he 
found  the  patient  f/fcfu/,  and  there  had  been 
no  haemorrhage  !  On  inspection  of  the 
body,  no  organic  lesion  could  be  detect- 
ed adequate  to  account  for  so  sudden  a 
catastrophe ;  and  as  to  the  parts  re- 
n)Oved  in  the  operation,  it  appeared 
that  all  the  cancerous  portion  had  been 
taken  away,  and  that  the  piece  of  bone 
which  had  lieen  sawn  out  was  perfectly 
healthy. — La  Lancette  Fran^aise. 

ATROPHY    OF    THE    MAMM^li    FROM 
HEMLOCK. 

Professor  d'Outrepont,  of  Wiirzburgh, 
relates  some  curious  cases  illustrative 
of  tlie  efifects  of  hemlock  in  galactirrhea. 
Tlie  morbid  profusion  of  milk  in  the 
breasts,  in  this  com  plaint,  is  accompanied 
frequently  with  hysteria,  hectic  fever, 
general  emaciation,  with  extreme  dry- 
ness of  skin,  and  impairment  of  the 
mental  functions.  Menstruation  is  sup- 
pressed, and  the  patient  becomes  sterile, 
or  at  least  less  apt  to  conceive.  The 
local  remedies  commonly  employed  are 
more  or  less  prejudicial :  constitutional 
treatment  is  found  to  be  more  effica- 
cious. Light  purgatives,  such  as  the 
neutral  tartrate  of  potash  in  smart  doses, 
with  diuretics  occasionally,  and  diapho- 
retics, are  attended  with  good  eflfect : 
bitters  too,  and  chalybeate  waters  taken 
internally,  are  much  to  be  recommend- 
ed. Yet  cases  occur  in  which  the  secre- 
tion of  milk,  continuing  after  the  wean- 
ing a  child,  becomes  extremely  difficult 
to  be  managed  ;  and  specifics,  in  conse- 
quence, have  been  tried  by  many  phy- 
scicians.  Hemlock  has  been  had  re- 
course to  in  a  special  manner.  Its  ac- 
tion on  the  mammary  glands  is  remark- 
able ;  for  it  not  only  depresses  their 
functional  powers,  but,  if  applied  for 
any  length  of  time,  produces  a  com- 
plete atrophy  of  the  mammae,  to  the 
full  extent  of  rendering  them  barren  in 
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all  future  prefjnancics.  This  has  been 
already  noticed  by  Professor  Benedict, 
of  Breslaw  ;  but  two  cases  of  recent 
occurrence,  which  AI.  d'Outrepont  ad- 
duces, may  be  briefly  adverted  to  in 
illustration. 

1.  An  actress  of  much  beauty  was 
troubled  for  several  months  after  her 
confinement  with  the  excessive  fullness 
of  her  bosom,  toj^ether  with  a  super- 
abundant secretion  of  milk.  All  the 
usual  remedies  were  tried  in  vain.  At 
length  her  physcian  ventured  to  pre- 
scribe for  her  a  weak  infusion  of  hem- 
lock, which  she  used  for  two  days. 
The  lactation  suddenly  stopped,  but  her 
breasts  wasting  away,  the  lady  became 
very  uneasy.  Shortly  after,  she  became 
pregnant  again,  but  no  symptom  of  ac- 
tivity about  the  mammary  glands  could 
be  perceived.  During  her  confinement 
there  was  a  slight  fulness,  and  a  few 
drops  of  milk  were  elicited  ;  but  the 
symptoms  presently  ceased  for  ever, 

2.  The  mother  of  four  fine  children,  all 
nursed  by  herself,  had  given  suck  to  the 
youngest  for  fifteen  months.  Having 
weaned  it  at  last,  a  flow  of  milk  con- 
tinued to  the  breasts  in  such  quantity 
that  the  lady  actually  lost  four  litres  of 
it  (about  8g  pints)  every  day.  The  fluid 
was  perpetually  running  from  her,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  wrap  the  breasts  in 
large  napkins,  which  had  to  be  con- 
stantly changed.  The  menses  were 
suppressed,  and  she  could  no  longer 
become  enceinte.  This  state  of  things 
continued  for  four  years,  during  which 
time  every  remedy  that  physicians  could 
devise  was  made  trial  of.  M.  d'Outre- 
pont, on  taking  her  in  band,  found  that 
she  was  not  in  the  least  weakened  by  the 
continual  drainage.  His  first  object 
was  to  restore,  if  possible,  the  Uicnses; 
and  in  this,  fortunately,  at  the  end  of 
five  months,  he  was  successful,  though 
the  lactation  still  partially  continued. 
The  lady  was  very  impatient,  and  M. 
d'O.  was  induced  to  try  the  hemlock: 
lie  gave  her  a  grain  of  the  extract  three 
times  a-day.  In  seven  days  the  dis- 
charge of  milk  was  altogether  stopped  : 
the  breasts,  however,  were  considerably 
reduced  in  volume.  Her  menses  came 
on  at  their  regular  period,  but  on  their 
cessation  the  galactirrliea  recurred 
afresh.  The  lady  now  wishing  to  proceed 
effectually  about  the  work,  helped  her- 
self to  seven  grains  in  place  of  three 
per  day.  The  effects  were  but  too  soon 
observable:  her  breasts   became  ema- 


ciated to  such  a  degree  that  nothing 
remained  but  baggy  flaccid  skin ; 
menstruation  went  on  regularly  enough, 
but  hictation  never  returned,  nor  was 
the  lady  ever  pregnant  more. 

It  may  be  observed,  with  reference  to 
the  two  cases  here  related,  that  hem- 
lock seems  to  produce  atrophy  of  the 
mammary  glands  only  in  women  who 
are  suckling,  just  as  ergotted  rye  tends 
to  produce  contraction  of  the  uterus 
only  in  women  who  are  in  a  state  of 
pregnancy. — Gem.  Zeitsch.  f'lir  Geurts- 
hunde. 

DANGEROUS    EFFECTS    OF    IXHALIXG 
IPECACUANHA. 

A  man  who  was  employed  for  some 
hours  in  pulverising  the  root  of  ipecacu- 
anha, being  affected  with  cough  and 
coryza,  contrived  to  inspire  or  swallow 
in  the  course  of  his  work  a  consideraI)le 
quantity  of  the  dust  which  he  raised. 
Presently  after,  he  was  seized  with  vo- 
miting and  a  great  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, almost  amounting  to  suffocation. 
He  was  bled  to  ten  ounces,  and  ordered 
assafoetida,  with  extract  of  belladonna. 
He  got  better,  but  in  five  hours  the 
symptoms  recurred  more  violently  than 
before,  attended  with  a  spasmodic 
stricture  of  the  larynx.  M.  Loerig, 
pharmacien,  sensible  that  tannin  pre- 
cipitated emetine,  administered  to  the 
patient  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  of 
uva  ursi,  combined  with  extract  of 
rhatany.  This  was  followed  by  an  itn- 
mediate  remission  of  the  worst  symp- 
toms. In  the  course  of  an  hour  the 
man  could  freely  breathe,  and  was  able 
to  go  out  of  doors  on  the  second  day  ; 
but  five  days  altogether  elapsed  before 
he  was  quite  free  from  dyspnosa. — 
Friiger  in  Rust's  Magazin. 

SUCCESSFUL   APPLICATION    OF   THE 
ACTUAL    CAUTERY. 

In  a  case  of  malignant  pustule  oc- 
curring at  the  root  of  the  nnse,  and  at- 
tended with  distressing  symptoms,  M. 
Lisfranc  was  lately  induced  to  apply  the 
actual  cautery,  willi  good  success.  He 
cauterised,  with  the  red  hot  iron,  not 
only  the  tumor  itself,  but  the  adjacent 
parts,  in  order  to  destroy  the  effects  of 
the  virus.  'J'lie  operation  lasted  eight 
minutes,  and  was  repeated  five  or  si.K 
times. — Revue  JSIedicale. 

PRETENSIONS    OF    QUACKERY, 

That   tubercles  already  deposited  in 
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llio  lungs  may  bo  rciuKvcdhy  absorption, 
or  tliiit  the  constitiilioii  can  be  &u\)- 
portotl  tbroiii;l\  tlic  processes  by  wbich 
oven  a  large  collection  of  tliein  ini<;ht 
l)ossiltly  be  eliminated  from  the  lungs, 
arc  things  which  yet  exijt  only  in  the 
dreams  of  the  sanguine,  or  in  the  bold 
promises  of  those  uhum  ignorance  en- 
dows with  conhdence.  That  the  public 
should  readily  believe  in  the  curative 
power  of  inhalation,  or  in  the  eflicacy 
of  barbarous  methods  of  destroying 
large  portions  of  the  integuments  of  the 
body  by  corrosive  substances  unknown 
in  medicine,  and  presumptuously  bor- 
rowed from  the  coarser  arts,  can  only, 
■we  fear,  be  regarded  as  a  ])roof  of  the 
limited  diSusion,  even  in  these  times, 
of  really  useful  knoAvledgc. — Foreign 
Quarter/i/  Review. 


NATIONAL  VACCINE  ESTABLISH- 
MENT. 

Copij  of  the  lust  Report  from  the  Na- 
tional Vaccine  E>,tuhlishment  to  the 
Stcrctary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department. 

National  Vaccine  Establishment, 
14th  March,  1831. 

My  Lord, 
It  has  rccjuired  all  our  industry  and 
zeal  to  supply  the  uumerous  demands 
which  have  been  made  upon  us  for  vac- 
cine matter  from  all  quarters  of  the 
empire  since  our  last  report. 

We  have  furnished  the  means  of  pro- 
tection to  the  army  and  navy,  to  every 
county  in  England  and  Scotland,  to 
Ireland,  to  the  Colonies,  and  moreover 
to  several  of  the  capitals  of  Europe  ; 
and  nearly  12,000  of  the  poor  of  tlie 
uietroj)olis  and  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood have  been  vaccinated  in  the  course 
of  tiie  last  year. 

Whilst  this  affords  an  undeniable 
proof  of  the  great  diffusion  of  vaccina- 
tion, and  is  a  strong  argument  for  the 
value  of  this  institution,  in  diminishes 
our  satisfaction  to  be  obliged  to  con- 
fess, that,  if  Parliament  should  deter- 
mine that  enough  had  now  been  done 
to  establish  the  superior  merit  of  vacci- 
nation above  every  other  security  against 
the  danger  of  small-pox,  and  that  it 
should  be  left  henceforward  to  the  dis- 
cretion and  good  sense  of  tiie  nation  to 
continue  the  practice  from  the  resources 


of  individuals,  such  a  dttermination 
would  find  the  country  unprepared  and 
unprovided  with  the  means  of  defence, 
and  that  a  great  mortality  from  small- 
])()X  would  be  an  early  conse<|ueuce  of 
the  breaking-np  of  this  establisliment. 

It  is  our  constant  care  to  admonish 
those  to  whom  we  send  lymph,  of  the 
propriety  of  taking  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  of  providing  a  furtlier  sup- 
ply for  themselves.  But  it  would  seem, 
from  the  incessant  applications  which 
continue  to  be  uuule  to  us,  either  that 
our  warnings  are  not  sulbcicntly  at- 
tended to,  or  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
fact,  from  the  replies  constantly  made 
to  us,  it  is  impracticable  to  keep  up  a 
continued  supply  anywhere  but  in  the 
capital,  where  numerous  appointed  vac- 
cinators assist  and  support  each  other. 

The  result  of  another  year's  experi- 
ence is  a  confirmation  of  the  value  of 
vaccination.  We  have  evidence  before 
us  of  persons  being  exposed  to  the  se- 
verest trials  of  its  power  of  protection 
in  the  midst  of  the  contagion  of  the 
small-pox,  with  impunity ;  and  though 
some  constitutions  do  admit  a  secon- 
dary disease,  yet  this  is  almost  always 
a  safe  one,  though  severe  in  some  in- 
stances in  its  first  attack,  and  it  is  not 
so  common  as  the  chicken-pox  used  to 
be  after  smull-pox  given  by  inoculation. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord, 
your  Lordship's  obedient  servants. 

Signed  by  the  usual  Officers. 


MEDICAL  BOTANY. 


Extract  from  Resolutions  of  the  Court  of  Assis- 
tants of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries. 

Resolved,  That  tte  Society's  Garden  at 
Chelsea  be  open  every  Wednesday  during 
the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  August,  and 
September,  from  Nine  o'clock  in  the  Rlorn- 
ing  until  Twelve  at  Noon,  and  that  admission 
be  given  to  all  such  Rledical  Students  as  are 
pupils  to  the  established  Professors  and  Lec- 
turers in  the  metropolis,  whether  upon  Me- 
dicine, Chemistry,  Materia  IMedica,  or 
Botany,  and  also  to  the  apprentices  of  the 
several  Members  of  the  Society. 

That  there  be  every  week  a  Demonstra- 
tion of  the  Plants  contained  in  that  depart- 
ment of  the  Garden  appropriated  to  Plants 
belonging  to  the  iNIateria  Medica,  and  of  such 
other  Plants  as  the  Demonstrator  may  think 
proper ;  such  Demonstration  to  commence 
at  Ten  o'Ciock  punctually,  and  that  after 
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such  Demonstration  is  finished,  there  be  a 
Lecture  delivered  by  the  Demonstrator  in 
some  part  of  the  building  attached  to  the 
Garden,  upon  one  or  more  of  the  following 
subjects,  so  as  to  form,  during  each  summer 
season,  a  regular  course  of  botanic  study, 
namely  ; — 

I.  The  different  Systems  of  Botany,  both 

natural    and    artificial,     jiarticularly 
those  of  Linnsus  and  Jussieu. 

II.  The  Structure  and  Growth  of  Plants. 

III.  The  different  Parts  of  Plants,  with 
their  descriptions  and  uses  in  the  pro- 
cess of  vegetation. 

IV.  The  Natural  and  Chemical  Analysis 
of  Vegetable  Matter. 

V.  The  Medical  Uses  of  the  most  impor- 

tant Articles  in  the  Materia  Medica, 
with  observations  on  the  best  modes 
of   preparing  them.     These   remarks 
may  be  made  either  at  the  Lectures 
or  at  the  Demonstrations,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Lecturer. 
That  the  conducting  these  Demonstrations 
and  Lectures  be  committed  to  the  Society's 
Demonstrator    of    Botany,    and     that     the 
Monthly  Lectures  hitherto  delivered  by  him 
at  the  Gardens  be  discontinued,  as  merging 
and  more  etiectually  provided  for  in  the  lec- 
tures now  proposed  to  be  adopted. 

That  in  order  to  give  encouragement  to 
diligence  and  talent,  there  be  an  annual  exa- 
mination of  such  students  as  may  think  pro- 
per to  become  candidates  for  the  prizes  in- 
tended to  be  given  on  these  occasions.  The 
Examinations  to  be  upon  some  or  all  of  the  sub- 
jects stated  in  the  foregoing  series  of  lectures, 
as  well  as  upon  their  skill  in  the  nomencla- 
ture of  plants.  No  person  to  be  admitted 
a  candidate  who  has  not  attended  these  lec- 
tures and  demonstrations  at  least  eighteen 
days  in  one  summer,  or  thirty  days  in  two 
succeeding  summers,  nor  shall  any  prize  be 
awarded  unless  this  examination  be  per- 
formed to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  the 
Examiner  or  Examiners  for  the  time  being. 

To  prevent  partiality  or  undue  preference, 
no  public  Professor  or  Lecturer,  whose 
pupils  are  admitted  to  the  Garden,  can  be 
appointed  an  Examiner, 

The  apprentices  to  members  of  the  So- 
ciety, having  an  annual  opportunity  of  being 
candidates  for  prizes  upon  the  ancient  esta- 
blishment, cannot  be  admitted  candidates  on 
these  occasions,  either  during  the  period  of 
their  apprenticeship,  or  subsequently  to  the 
conclusion  of  it. 

'I'hat  two  medals,  the  one  being  of  gold, 
of  ten  guineas  value,  and  the  other  of  silver 
or  bronze,  be  annually  awarded  to  the  two 
condidates,  who  shall  have  passed  the  best 
and  second  best  examination  in  manner 
berein-before  mentioned,  but  no  medal  is  to 
be  given  unless  in  the  opinion  of  the  Exami- 
ner or  Examiners  the  candidates  shall  be 
deemed  deserving  of  it. 


The  Beadle,  or  some  proper  person,  is  to 
attend  at  the  Garden  on  each  day  of  admis- 
sion, to  receive  the  visitors,  and  to  enter  or 
cause  their  names  and  the  names  of  their 
Tutors  to  be  entered  regularly  in  a  book 
to  be  provided  for  that  purpose,  and  also  to 
note  therein  any  misconduct  or  breach  of 
established  regulations  which  may  come  to 
his  knowledge  during  such  attendance,  giv- 
ing information  thereof  to  the  JNIaster  and 
Wardens. 

That  the  following  be  the  regulations  for 
the  admission  of  students  :  — 

"  It  is  intended  that  admission  shall  be 
given  to  all  such  Medical  Students  as  are 
pupils  to  the  established  Professors  and  Lec- 
turers in  the  metropolis,  whether  upon  Me- 
dicine, Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  or 
Botany  ;  such  Students  to  ajiply  at  least 
three  days  prior  at  the  Beadle's  office,  in 
Apothecaries'  Hall,  for  Tickets  of  admission 
for  that  purpose,  which  the  Master  and  War- 
dens will  grant  to  sucli  persons  as  they  may 
think  proper. 

"  In  order  that  the  Master  and  Wardens 
may  be  enabled  to  exercise  suitable  discre- 
tion in  granting  such  Tickets,  each  Student 
must  leave  with  the  Beadle  a  Letter  of  Re- 
commendation from  his  Tutor,  stating  that 
such  Student  has  been  attentive  to  his 
studies,  and  is,  in  his  opinion,  desirous  of 
improving  himself  in  the  Science  of  iNIedical 
Botany. 

"  That  a  Ticket  be  given  to  each  Student, 
and  that  such  Ticket  be  renewed  annually," 
By  order, 

Edmund  Bacot,  Clerk. 

Apothecaries'- Hall, 
Feb.  let,  1830. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED  FOR  REVIEW. 

An  Essay  on  the  Influence  of  Tempera- 
ment in  modifying  Dyspepsia  in  Indigestion. 
By  Thomas  Mungo,  M.l).  (kc.  &c. 

Illustrations  of  INIr.  S.  Cooper's  Surgical 
Dictionary.     Parts  VII.  to  XII.  inclusive. 

*jt:*  They  continue  to  deserve  the  high 
character  we  have  given  of  the  previous 
A' umbers. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Excision  of  Diseased 
Joints.  By  James  Syme,  F.R.S.E.  Surgeon 
of  the  Edinburgh  Surgical  Hospital,  &c. 

NOTICE. 

Will  "  Censor"  furnish  us  with  his  name, 
confidentially  "i  we  merely  wish  to  be  assured 
that  his  statements  are  correct. 

ERRATUM. 
In  Mr.   Beale's   letter,  in  our  last,  page 
'.)0,   line  10  from  the  commencement   of  the 
article,  for    "  inexclusiveness,''    reud  "  ex- 
clusiveness." 

W.  Wilson,  I'riiitcr,  !i7,  Skinner-Street,  London. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

ON 

CALCULOUS    DISEASES. 

By  B.  C.  Brodie,  F.R.S. 

As  delivered  by  him  in  bii  Surgical  Lectures, 

in. — Hislory  mid  Si/mptoms  of  Calculi 
of  the  Bladder. 

Any  solid  body  which  is  retained  in  the 
bladder  foi*  a  certain  time  is  lial)le  to 
have  calculous  matter  deposited  in  it. 
Thus  a  calculus  is  generated,  which  in- 
creases in  size  more  or  less  rapidly  ac- 
cording to  the  composition  of  the 
urine. 

The  most  common  origin  of  a  calculus 
of  the  bladder  is  a  calculus,  which  has 
been  formed  in  the  kidney,  which  has 
descended  by  the  ureter,  and  which  is 
either  too  large  to  be  voided  by  the 
urethra,  or  which  is  prevented  entering 
the  urethra  by  the  projection  of  an  en- 
larged prostate  gland. 

In  some  instances  the  nucleus  is 
formed  by  a  foreign  body,  which  has 
been  accidentally  introduced  into  the 
bladder,  'i'he  late  IMr.  Wilson  removed 
a  stone  from  the  bladder  of  a  female, 
and  on  sawing  it  through  discovered  a 
common  liazcl-nut  in  its  centre.  3Ir, 
Wilson  gave  a  portion  of  the  stone, 
with  the  corresponding  portion  of  the 
nucleus,  to  the  late  Mr.  Heavisidc,  at 
tlie  sale  of  whose  museum  I  purchased 
it,  with  the  rest  of  his  collection  of  cal- 
culi, and  thus  you  have  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  this  singular  specimen.  A 
poor  man,  a  gardener  in  the  country, 
laboured  under  a  stricture  of  the  ure- 
thra. Occasionally  he  suffered  from  a 
retention  of  urine.'  Being  an  ingenious 
IJS. — VIH. 


fellow,  he  discovered  that  he  could  re- 
lieve himself  in  these  emergencies  by 
introducing  a  flower-stalk  through  the 
urethra  into  the  bladder,  using  it  as  a 
bougie.  In  an  evil  hour,  it  happened 
that  the  extremity  of  the  flower- stalk 
was  broken  off,  and  lodged  in  the  blad- 
der. The  consequence  was,  that  it  be- 
came encrusted  with  calculous  matter, 
forming  the  nucleus  of  a  stone.  Some 
time  afterwards  he  was  admitted  into 
our  hospital.  Sir  Everard  Home  per- 
formed on  him  the  operation  of  litho- 
tomy. He  extracted  a  considerable 
oblong  calculus,  which  lay  partly  in  the 
urethra  and  partly  in  the  bladder;  and 
on  examining  it,  the  flower-stalk  was 
discovered  in  its  centre. 

In  this  preparation  you  may  see  several 
calculi  of  a  peculiar  oblong  figure,  and  of 
various  sizes ;  the  largest  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  length  and  one- 
third  of  an  inch  in  breadth ;  but  the  greater 
numlier  of  them  very  much  smaller,  and 
proportionally  narrower  ;  each  of  which 
has  a  small  fine  hair  running  longitudi- 
nally through  its  centre.  They  are  from 
the  bladder  of  a  female,  and  are  com- 
posed chiefly  of  the  phosphate  of  lime, 
which  circumstance,  as  I  have  explain- 
ed already,  indicates  disease  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
how  these  hairs  came  to  be  in  the  blad- 
der; whether  they  were  common  hairs 
introduced  accidentally,  or  whether  they 
were  some  of  those  hairs  which  are 
found  occasionally  in  encysted  tumors, 
and  in  other  diseased  structures.  1  sus- 
pect them  to  be  of  the  latter  origin.  I 
attended  a  gentleman  who  laboured 
under  stone  in  the  bladder,  and  also 
under  a  disease  in  the  kidneys,  of  which 
last  disease  he  died ;  and  in  whose 
urine  I  every  now  and  then  detected 
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small  hairs,  whicli  I  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve liad  come  from  the  bladder.  Un- 
fortunately, there  was  no  post- mortem 
examination  either  in  this  case,  or  in  that 
of  the  patient  from  whom  these  calculi 
were  taken. 

In  cases  of  diseased  bladder,  where 
the  mucous  membrane  is  affected  with 
chronic  inflammation,  eartliy  matter, 
composed  chiefly  of  the  pliosphatc  of 
lime,  is  formed  in  .small  masses,  re- 
sembling mortar ;  and  any  one  of  those 
which  happen  to  be  retained  in  the 
bladder  is  liable  to  have  additional  cal- 
culous matter  deposited  on  it  ;  thus 
forming  the  nucleus  of  a  calculus. 

Calculi  of  the  bladder  differ  very 
much  in  their  appearance  and  other 
sensible  properties  :  they  differ  very 
much  also  in  their  chemical  composi- 
tion. Of  late  years  they  liave  been 
made  the  subject  of  repeated  and  mi- 
mite  analysis.  Tliese  investigations, 
so  important  to  human  nature,  and 
so  interesting  to  the  members  of 
our  profession,  were  began  by  the 
late  Dr.  WoUaston.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  several  other  chemists,  but 
those  who,  after  him,  have  contributed 
most  to  the  advancement  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  are  Mr. 
Brande,  Dr.  IMarcet,  Dr.  Prout,  Dr. 
Henry,  and  Dr.  Yelloly.  I  shall  pre- 
sent you  with  a  brief  summary  of  the 
observations  which  these  distinguished 
chemists  have  offered  to  the  world  as 
llie  result  of  their  researches. 

The  substances  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  calculi  of  the  bladder 
are  these  : — 

1st.  Lithic  acid.  These  calculi  are 
generally  of  an  oval  form,  and  sliglitly 
flattened  ;  of  a  brownish  red  colour,  ap- 
proaching to  that  of  mahogany;  pretty 
smooth  on  the  surface,  but  not  polished, 
except  occasionally  from  friction,  when 
there  are  two  or  more  calculi  in  the 
same  bladder.  If  broken,  the  litliic  acid 
calculi  split  into  concentric  laminae. 

2.  Oxalate  of  lime.  Calculi  of  this 
kind  are  also  distinguished  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  intdberry.  These  are  of 
dark  l)rown  colour,  approaching  to 
black ;  rough  and  tuberculated  on  the 
surface,  very  liard,  imperfectly  lami- 
nated. 

3.  The  triple  pliosphate  of  ammonia 
and  magnesia.  This  salt  forms  a  fragile 
calculus,  and  wiien  broken  it  does  not, 
like  the  lithic  acid  calculus,  split  into 
concentric  laminae.  The  surface  of  it  is 
uneven,  covered  with  minute  crystals. 


4.  Phospliate  of  lime.  Calculi  com- 
posed of  this  substance,  unmixed  with 
other  calculous  matter,  are  rarely 
found  in  the  bladder ;  and  when  they 
are,  there  is  reason  to  suspect,  from 
Dr.  Front's  observations,  that  they 
have  their  origin  in  the  secretions  of  tlie 
Itladder  itself,  and  not  in  the  urine. 
These  calculi  are  of  a  pale  brown 
colour,  and  of  a  laminated  structure. 

5.  Although  it  is  rarely  that  we  find 
a  bladder  calculus  composed  altogether 
of  phosphate  of  lime,  wefrefjnently  find 
this  salt  existing  in  combination  with 
the  triple  phosphate  of  ammonia  and 
magnesia.  This  mixed  calculus  is  of  a 
white  colour ;  friable ;  not  unlike  a 
mass  of  chalk  in  appearance;  not  in 
general  laminated.  It  melts  into  a 
vitreous  substance  when  exposed  to 
heat  in  the  flanje  of  a  l)lowpipe ;  and 
hence  it  has  received  the  name  of  the 
fusible  calculus.  Neither  of  the  two 
salts  of  which  it  is  composed  (that  is, 
neither  the  triple  phosphate,  nor  the 
phosphate  of  lime)  melt  in  tliis  manner 
when  exposed  to  heat  singly,  although 
they  are  so  easily  fused  when  in  combi- 
nation uitli  each  other. 

6.  Litliate  of  ammonia.  Tliis  variety 
of  calculus  is  of  clay  colour  ;  sometimes 
it  is  smooth,  and  other  times  tubercu- 
lated on  its  surface  :  it  is  composed  of 
concentric  layers.  Dr.  Prout  regards  it 
as  being  confined  chiefly  to  chil- 
dren. 

7.  Lithate  of  soda.  This  is  a  rare  cal- 
culus, of  a  white  colour,  like  the  chalk- 
stones  of  gout,  probably  formed  where 
a  patient,  having  a  lithic  acid  diathesis, 
takes  large  quantities  of  soda.  I  was  first 
informed  of  the  existence  of  this  kind  of 
calculus  by  Dr.  Prout.  In  our  collec- 
tion of  calculi  you  will  see  a  fine  speci- 
men of  it,  with  a  deposit  of  pure  litliic 
acid  on  its  surface  :  probably  there  is  a 
nucleus  of  pure  lithic  acid  also. 

8.  Cystic  oxide :  this  is  a  very  rare 
kind  of  calculus  :  it  is  of  a  white  colour, 
and  when  broken,  it  is  found  (to  use 
Dr.  Piout's  own  words)  not  to  be  lami- 
nated, but  appearing  as  one  mass,  con- 
fusedly crystallized  througiiout  its  sub- 
stance. 

9.  Calculi  are  sometimes  composed 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  but  these  are  of 
very  rare  occurrence  indeed  :  the  car- 
bonate of  lime,  however,  is  frecpiently 
blended  in  small  quantity  with  other  in- 
gredients. 

10.  Dr.  Marcet  has  also  described  a 
variety  of  calculus  under  the  name  of 
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xantliic  oxide  ;  and  another  under  tliat 
of  tlic  fil)rinous  ealcnliis. 

1 1.  The  fihrinous  ealeuhis  a|)pears  to 
I)e  composed  of  tlie  lihrine  of  the  hlood. 
I  liave  never  met  with  but  one  example 
of  it.  This  was  of  an  oval  siiape,  about 
the  ?ize  of  a  horse-l>ean,  yoilo^v,  semi- 
transparent,  not  very  unlike  amher  in 
apj)carance,  !)ut  less  hard.  \M)en 
dried  it  shrunk  to  a  sniall  size,  and  be- 
came, as  it  were,  shrivelled.  I  found  it 
in  the  bladder  after  death,  wiiere  no 
disease  of  tlie  bladder  had  been  sus- 
pected to  exist  during-  the  patient's  life. 
In  this  case  the  kidneys  had  that  pecu- 
liar appearance  which  Dr.  Brij^ht  de- 
scribes as  oiiservable  where  the  urine 
has  been  albuminous.  When  we  con- 
sider how  near  fibrine  and  albumen  are 
to  each  other  in  their  chemical  re- 
lations, we  cannot  but  suspect  the 
fibri::ou3  calculus  to  be  a  deposition 
from  albuminous  urine.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  this  instance  the  chemical 
properties  of  the  urine  had  not  been 
examined. 

In  some  cases  we  find  a  calculus  com- 
posed throuijhout  of  one  of  the  sub- 
stances, which  have  been  described, 
nearly  pure ;  but  at  other  times  we 
find  these  sui)stances  variously  com- 
bined with  each  other.  The  best  mode 
of  examinini;-  a  calculus  is  to  have  it 
sawn  throu<rh  the  centre.  We  then 
find,  tliat  in  some  of  the  compound  cal- 
culi, the  ditlercnt  sul)st:'.nces  are  dis- 
posed in  layers,  the  litliic  acid  distinct 
from  the  oxalate  of  lime  ;  the  oxalate 
of  lime  distinct  from  the  triple  phos- 
phate, and  so  on  ;  while  in  others  they 
are  intimately  blended  to^rethcr. 

It  is  only  when  they  are  divided  in  the 
manner  which  I  have  mentioned,  that  we 
can  learn  the  true  history  of  the  forma- 
tion of  calculi.  As  Mr.  IBrande  long 
ago  oi)served,  the  centre  or  nucleus  is 
generally  cither  lithic  acid  or  oxalate  of 
lime.  In  many  cases  the  additions  to 
the  calculus  are  of  the  same  chemical 
composition  with  the  nucleus  ;  in  other 
cases,  we  find  tiie  lithic  acid  deposited  on 
the  outside  of  the  oxalate  of  lime  ;  and 
more  rardy,  the  oxalate  of  lime  is  de- 
posited on  the  surface  of  the  lithic  acid. 
Tiie  deposit  of  lithic  acid,  or  oxalate  of 
lime,  may  take  place  in  the  bladder 
where  there  is  no  evident  disturbance  of 
the  general  health.  If  the  general 
health  becomes  affected,  and  the  bodily 
powers  of  the  patient  are  impaired, 
cither  from  the  irritation  of  the  stone 


in  the  bladder,  or  from  any  other  cause, 
the  urine  becomes  alkaline,  and,  in  con- 
seipience,  tlie  sui)se(|uent  aiblitions  to 
the  calculus  are  formed  of  the  triple 
phosphate  of  anuuonia  and  magnesia. 
When  the  calcniiis  has  existed  for  some 
time  in  the  bhuldei',  it  fre(|ucntly  hap- 
pens, and  indeed  it  always  happens 
sooner  or  later,  that  the  mucous  mem- 
brane becomes  inflamed;  ailhesive, 
tenacious  mucus  is  secreted,  which  con- 
tains ph()S|)hate  of  lime  ;  and  tiiis,  jjc- 
ing  blended  witli  the  triple  phosphate, 
forms  the  (usible  calculus.  Calculi 
formed  in  the  ducts  of  the  prostate 
gland,  as  I  shall  explain  to  you  here- 
after, are  composed  of  j)hosphate  of 
lime,  pure,  or  nearly  so  :  whatever  may 
be  the  condition  of  the  bladder,  it  very 
rarely  happens  that  you  find  a  simple 
phosphate  of  lime  calculus  in  it.  The 
phosphate  of  lime  nuiy  be  deposited  in 
small  masses,  as  I  have  explained  to  you 
formerly,  but  this  nucleus  being  exposed 
to  the  contact  of  the  urine,  and  the 
health  becoming  impaired,  as  always  is 
the  case  under  these  circumstances,  the 
triple  phosphate  is  added  to  the  phos- 
phate of  lime,  so  as  to  constitute  a  fusi- 
ble calculus. 

For  these  latter  observations  I  am 
indebted  to  Dr.  Prout.  He  has  also 
furnished  us  with  aknowlei;e  of  the  fol- 
lowing most  imporiant  and  interesting 
facts  in  the  history  of  calculous  forma- 
tions. The  phosphates  very  rarely  form 
the  nucleus  of  a  calculus;  but  being 
once  deposited,  they  continue  to  be  so, 
and  are  never  followed  by  other  deposi- 
tions. The  phosphates  may  succeed 
the  litliic  acid,  or  the  oxalate  of  lime, 
but  neither  of  these  ever  succeed  the 
phosphates.  If  the  external  surface  of 
a  calculus  is  composed  either  of  the 
lithic  acid,  or  of  the  oxalate  of  lime,  you 
may  be  certain  that  there  are  no  phos- 
phates in  the  interior  ;  whereas,  if  there 
are  the  phosphates  on  the  outside,  the 
general  rule,  to  which  there  are  but 
few  exceptions,  is  that  some  other  sub- 
stance lies  underneath. 

Calculous  disorders  prevail  ditfercnlly 
in  difierent  classes  of  society,  among 
individuals  of  dittVre'it  ages,  and  in  dif- 
ferent climates  and  districts. 

Among  the  lower  classes,  children 
are  much  more  liable  to  calculi  than 
adult  persons.  You  know  how  large  a 
proportion  of  our  hospital  patients  ad- 
mitted for  lithotomy  are  chiklren.     On 
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the  other  hand,  in  private  practice,  that 
is,  among  the  upper  chisses  of  society, 
very  few  of  our  patients  arc  children, 
and  the  great  majority  arc  persons  above 
fifty  years  of  a<;c.  Xor  are  these  things 
of  difficult  explanation.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  calculi  are  originally  composed 
of  lithic  acid,  that  is,  have  a  lithic  acid 
nucleus ;  and,  in  a  former  lecture,  I 
pointed  out  some  circuuistances  whicli 
are  likely  to  make  the  children  of  the 
lower  classes,  and  those  who  have  ad- 
vanced in  life  among  the  higher  classes, 
especially  liable  to  this  kind  of  deposit. 

In  all  classes,  persons  of  a  middle  age 
are  less  frequently  aftected  by  stone  in 
the  bladder  than  those  who  are  younger 
or  older. 

Women  suffer  less  frequently  from 
this  disease  than  men.  Their  more 
temperate  mode  of  life  accounts,  in  part 
at  least,  for  the  difFerente  ;  much,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  attributed  to  the  more 
simple  construction  and  greater  diame- 
ter of  the  urethra,  in  consequence  of 
which  stones  are  voided  by  them  which 
would  inevitably  have  been  retained  in 
the  bladder  of  the  other  sex. 

Mr.  Copland  Hutchison  has  publish- 
ed some  observations  which  are  intended 
to  shew,  that  calculus  of  the  bladder  is 
very  rare  among  sea-faring  persons; 
much  more  so  than  in  other  classes  of 
society:  and  hence  he  is  led  to  con- 
clude, that  there  is  something  in  the 
peculiar  life  of  a  sailor,  which  is  unfa- 
vourable to  the  production  of  this  dis- 
ease. However,  if  you  bear  in  mind 
what  I  have  just  now  stated,  as  to  the 
greater  prevalence  of  the  disease  among 
children,  and  among  those  who  are  ad- 
vanced in  life,  and  recollect  also  that 
among  sailors  there  are  no  children, 
and  very  few  old  men,  you  will,  I  con- 
ceive, find  a  sufficient  explanation  of 
the  fact  in  (piestion,  without  resorting 
to  Mr.  Hutchison's  explanation  of  it. 
Besides,  it  must  be  very  difficult  to  ob- 
tain data  sufficiently  accurate  to  enable 
us  to  form  any  positive  opinion  on  such 
a  subject.  I  have  myself  operated  on 
two  officers  in  the  navy,  wlio  were  af- 
fected witli  stone  in  the  bladder,  and  in 
whom  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  be- 
gan while  they  were  engaged  in  active 
service :  and  I  conceive  that  these  are 
quite  as  n)any  cases  as  were  likely  to 
occur  in  my  practice,  even  supposing 
the  disease  were  as  common  in  the  navy 
as  it  is  among  us  landsmen.  As  to  the 
proportion  of  ootninon  sailors  who  are 


admitted  into  the  hospital  labouring 
under  stone  in  the  bladder,  we  have  no 
records  enabling  us  to  say  any  thing  on 
the  subject. 

It  is  observed  that  calculi  of  the  blad- 
der prevail  particularly  in  certain  dis- 
tricts, while  in  some  other  districts  the 
disease  is  extremely  rare.  I  have  a  pa- 
tient, a  clergyman,  who  resides  some- 
times near  Norwich,  and~sometimes  near 
Bristol,  and  who,  at  the  former  place 
of  residence,  observes  the  urine  to  de- 
posit lithic  acid  sand,  which  it  never 
deposits  while  he  is  at  the  latter.  This 
may  be  attributable,  perhaps,  in  part, 
to  peculiar  diet  and  mode  of  life.  Dr. 
Prout  believes,  that  liard  or  impure 
waters  tend  to  the  production  of  cal- 
culi. These  explanations,  however,  are 
not  altogether  satisfactory.  In  some 
districts  in  which  the  disease  is  unu- 
sually prevalent,  we  find,  if  I  am  not 
much  mistaken,  that  there  are  not 
only  more  calculi  witli  a  lithic  acid 
nucleus,  but  also  more  with  a  nucleus 
of  oxalate  of  lime,  than  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  and  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  the  agency  of  the  same  cause 
should  produce  in  different  individuals 
calculi  of  such  different  chemical  com- 
position, and  depending  on  such  dif- 
ferent states  of  system. 

A  calculus  for  the  most  part  lies 
loose  in  the  bladder,  being  capable  of 
moving,  according  to  the  laws  of  gra- 
vity, from  one  part  to  the  other  of  the 
cavity  in  which  it  is  placed.  It  is  only 
in  a  few  cases  that  it  is  otherwise.  Here 
is  a  specimen  of  encysted  calculi.  The 
original  disease,  as  you  may  perceive, 
was  an  enlarged  prostate  gland,  which 
prevented  the  patient  emptying  the 
bladder.  I  conclude  that  the  catheter 
was  not  used,  as  it  ought  to  have  been, 
for  the  purpose  of  emptying  the  blad- 
der artificially.  The  consequence  has 
been,  that  the  patient  was  continually 
straining  to  make  water,  and  that  the 
mucous  membrane,  by  the  pressure  of 
the  urine,  has  been  caused  to  protrude 
in  the  interstices  between  some  of  the 
muscular  fibres,  forming  small  cells  or 
cysts.  Some  small  calculi,  which  es- 
caped from  the  kidney,  have  found  their 
way  into  these  cysts,  and  have  become 
lodged  or  impacted  in  them. 

In  the  preparation  which  I  now  shew 
you,  there  is  a  cyst  of  another  kind. 
Tiie  case  is  in  many  respects  remarka- 
ble. I  discovered  a  stone  in  this  gen- 
tleman's bladder.    But  he  was  advanced 
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ill  years,  and  as  for  the  most  part  lie 
siifVered  very  little  iiiconveiiieiRc  from 
the  disease,  he  did  not  wish  to  i^o  throiit^h 
anv  dangerous  operation  for  the  sake  of 
obtainiiii;-  relief.  As  there  was  <(oo(l  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  disease  had  existed 
for  a  sjreat  many  years,  and  as  tlie  stone 
w  as  evidently  of  a  large  size,  I  could  not 
sav  that  the  operation  of  lithotomy  was 
otherwise  than  danj^a^'ous,  and  I  there- 
fore did  not  urjje  liim  to  submit  to  it. 
He  went  on,  in  general  suft'ering  little 
or  nothing.  He  was  a  convivial  man, 
dining  a  great  deal  in  society,  as  if  he 
h;id  no  ailment.  Every  now  and  then, 
however,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with 
ilie  usual  symptoms  of  stone  in  the 
bladder,  and  very  severe  ones  too.  He 
then  sent  to  me;  I  kept  him  in  the 
horizontal  posture,  prescribed  him  an 
opiate  clyster,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days,  sometimes  sooner,  sometimes 
later,  the  attack  subsided  ;  he  was  again 
at  his  case,  and  enabled  to  return 
to  his  usual  habits.  I  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  attending  iiim  occasionally  for 
three  or  four  years,  when  he  was  seized 
with  a  severe  cold,  which  ended  in  a 
pleurisy,  of  which  he  died.  On  exa- 
mining the  body,  1  found  the  stone 
imbedded  in  a  cyst  near  the  fundus  of 
his  bladder.  The  cyst  was  formed  in 
this  case,  not  by  the  protrusion  of  the 
mucous  membrane  between  the  muscu- 
lar fibres,  but  by  a  dilatation  of  both 
tunides  of  the  bladder,  the  muscular  as 
well  as  the  mucous.  It  was  such  a  re- 
ceptacle as  you  would  suppose  a  large 
calculus,  which  had  long  been  resident 
in  the  bladaer,  might  gradually  have 
made  for  itself.  If  you  look  at  the  pre- 
paration, you  will  see  that  the  stone 
was  not  so  closely  embraced  by  the  cyst 
as  to  prevent  it  occasionally  slipping 
out  of  it ;  and  I  suspect  that  this  actu- 
ally happened,  and  that  it  was,  when  the 
stone  lay  in  the  cyst,  that  the  patient 
was  free  from  the  usual  symptoms  of 
calculus,  and  that  his  sufferings  took 
place  when  the  stone  escaped  from  it 
into  the  general  cavity  of  the  bladder. 

You  will  hear  not  unfrequently  of 
calculi  which  adhere  to  the  bladder; 
but  you  may  be  assured  that  this  is  a 
very  unfrequent  occurrence,  neverthe- 
less. Adhering  calculi  are  very  rare. 
Ask  all  experienced  surgeons,  and  they 
will  tell  you  what  I  tell  you  now.  It 
is  not  very  uncommon  to  find  a  diseased 
bladder,  a  portion  of  which  is  encrusted 
with  Cttlculous  matter;   but   that  is  a 


very  dilVercnt  thing  from  an  adhering 
calculus,  and  not  at  all  likely  to  be  mis- 
taken for  a  stone  in  the  bladder.  It  oc- 
casionally happens  that  coagulated 
lyniph  is  efi'used  from  the  inflamed  mu- 
cous uuMobrane  of  the  bladder.  The 
inflamed  mucous  membrane  also  secretes 
that  a<lhesive  mucus  which  coutains  the 
phosphate  of  lime,  as  I  ex|)lainetl  to  you 
formerly.  A  portion  of  the  phosphate 
of  lime  thus  produced,  mixed  |)rol>ably 
with  some  of  the  triple  phosphate  from 
the  urine,  is  deposited  on  the  lymph, 
and  thus  the  incrustation  takes  j)lace. 
It  correspoiuls  exactly  to  the  incrus- 
tation of  the  wound  of  the  perineum 
which  occurs  after  lithotomy,  where  the 
operation  is  followed  by  tlie  secretion 
of  the  same  ropy  mucus  from  the  blad- 
der. 

In  many  cases  you  find  only  a  single 
stone  in  the  bladder  ;  in  other  instances 
there  are  two  or  three  stones.  In  the 
latter  case  they  are  more  or  less  po- 
lished on  the  surface,  from  rubbing 
against  each  other.  Occasionally  there 
is  a  still  greater  number  of  stones  in  the 
same  bladder, — ten  or  twenty,  or  even 
thirty  or  forty.  The  greater  the  num- 
ber of  stones,  the  greater  the  quantity 
of  friction:  and  you  will  see  in  some 
of  these  specimens  how  calculi,  under 
these  circumstances,  are  rubbed  into 
the  form  of  irregular  polyhedrons. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  symp- 
toms produced  by  calculi  in  the  bladder. 

The  first  thing  that  will  strike  you 
when  you  come  to  study  the  disease  in 
the  living  person  is,  the  different  de- 
grees of  suffering  to  which  different  in- 
dividuals are  subject,  and  even  the  same 
individual  in  different  stages  of  his  com- 
plaint. 

The  symptoms  differ  ;  1st,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  stone,  the  smoothness 
and  roughness  of  its  surface,  and  its 
general  figure  : 

2dly,  According  to  the  quality  of  the 
urine.  Thus,  the  urine  may  be  unusually 
acid,  or  it  may  be  alkaline,  and  deposit- 
ing the  triple  phosphate;  and  in  either 
case  it  will  be  too  stimulating  for  the 
parts  with  which  it  comes  in  contact, 
and  the  symptoms  of  the  stone  will  be 
thereby  aggravated : 

.3dly.  According  to  the  state  of  the 
bladder.  Nothing  aggravates  the  symp- 
toms so  much  as  the  occurrence  of 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
This  increases   the    sensibility    of    the 
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l)ladder  a  hundred-fold,  and  causes  a 
small  stone  to  produce  a  much  sjreater 
•  luantity  of  distress  and  pain  than  a 
larn;e  one  produces  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances. 

If  tlie  bladder  be  healthy,  a  very 
small  stone  prochices  very  trifling  and 
indeed  very  ecjuivocal  symptoms.  The 
patient  has  tlie  inclination  to  make  wa- 
ter induced  by  a  rather  smaller  quantity 
of  urine  in  tlie  bladder  than  under  or- 
dinary circumstances.  He  has  a  sense 
of  irritation,  scarcely  amounting  to 
pain,  referred  to  the  neck  of  tlie  blad- 
der, to  the  urethra,  jierhaps  to  the  hy- 
pogastrium,  after  the  bladder  is  empty. 
In  one  instance,  for  many  months  tlie 
patient  complained  of  nothing  except 
an  occasional  pain,  and  that  but  trifling, 
in  one  groin,  and  of  the  urine  being 
tinged  with  blood,  after  riding  on 
horseback.  Bloody  urine,  after  any 
jolting  e.xercise,  is  a  strong  indication 
of  a  calculus  somewhere,  either  in  the 
bladder  or  kidney.  Where  it  arises 
from  other  causes  once,  it  arises  from 
this  cause  forty  times.  But  this  svmp- 
tom  is  often  wanting  in  the  early  stage 
of  the  disease,  while  the  stone  is  still 
small,  especially  where  the  patient 
leads  (as  often  happens)  an  inactive  life. 
A  small  stone  occasionally  falls  on  the 
inner  orifice  of  the  urethra,  while  the 
patient  is  making  water,  and  thus  sud- 
denly impedes  or  stops  tlie  flow  of  urine. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
symptoms  of  the  disease  in  its  origin, 
but  even  this  is  often  either  wanting  or 
not  observed  for  a  long  time. 

As  the  disease  advances,  and  the  stone 
grows  larger,  other  and  more  decided 
syuiptoms  shew  themselves;  which  may 
be  thus  enumerated  : — 

1.  A  very  fre(|uenl  desire  to  .make 
water;  the  impulse  to  do  so  liein?  sud- 
den and  irresistible,  and  liable  to  lie  in- 
duced by  the  smallest  change  of  po- 
sition. 

'J.  Pain  referred  to  a  particular  point 
in  theglans  penis,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
urethra  ;  the  pain  sometimes  being  de- 
scribed as  a  severe  yet  dull  pain,  at  other 
times  compared  to  the  effect  of  a  hot 
iron  applied  to  the  jiart— that  is,  what 
is  called  a  Imrning  jiain  This  pain  is 
most  severe  after  making  water,  and 
after  exercise,  when  the  stone  falls  sud- 
denly down  on  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 

'J'liis  pain  in  the  glans  penis  is  one  of 
the  most  marked  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease.    A  child  who  labours  under  stone 


in  the  bladder,  tells  you  of  it,  not  in 
words,  but  by  his  actions.  He  is  al- 
ways pulling  the  end  of  the  penis,  and 
pinching  it  with  his  fingers,  even  so  as 
to  cause  the  prepuce  to  become  elon- 
gated. You  often  find  his  fingers  with 
the  cuticle  soft  and  sodden  (as  if  they 
had  been  soaked  in  hot  water),  from 
the  urine  which  has  been  imbibed. 

3  The  urine  is  frequently  stopped  as 
it  flows  from  the  bladder,  by  the  stone 
falling  against  the  inner  orifice  of  the 
urethra. 

Now  the  disease,  in  some  instances, 
may  exist  for  many  years  before  these 
symptoms  become  very  severe.  A 
gentleman  had  experienced  some 
slight  symptoms  for  upwards  of  ten 
years  ;  but  they  were  so  very  slight  that 
they  did  not  in  the  smallest  degree  in- 
terfere with  his  comfort  and  usual 
habits.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  being 
accidentally  in  London,  he  consulted 
me  respecting  them  ;  but  he  felt  so  lit- 
tle inconvenience,  and  thought  so  little 
on  the  subject,  that  his  doing  so  seemed 
to  be  almost  a  matter  of  accident.  I 
examined  the  bladder,  and  detected  in 
it  this  enormous  stone  which  I  now 
shew  you.  Some  months  afterwards, 
his  symptoms  became  much  aggravated. 
He  now  said  that  he  could  bear  them  no 
longer,  and  I  removed  the  stone  by  the 
usual  operation. 

This  case,  however,  is  not  in  the 
common  course  of  events.  In  general 
the  symptoms  are  progressive  and 
reach  their  height,  so  that  the  patient 
becomes  a  very  great  sufferer  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  years. 

At  first,  the  patient's  general  health 
is  unaffected;  but  by-and-by  the  health 
begins  to  suffer,  the  urine  becomes  al- 
kaline, and  the  triple  phosphate  is  de- 
posited on  the  original  stone.  Now  all 
the  symptoms  are  much  aggravated. 
The  alkaline  urine  is  more  stimulating 
to  the  bladder  than  healthy  urine,  and 
this  is  one  cause  of  the  patient's  in- 
creased sufferings.  Another  is,  that 
that  state  of  the  general  health  which 
causes  the  alkaline  urine  to  be  secreted 
by  the  kidney,  is  attended  with  an  in- 
creased or  morbid  sensibility  of  the  ner- 
vous system  generally. 

As  the  disease  advances,  the  conti- 
nued irritation  kept  up  by  the  stone,  in- 
duces inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bladder.  There  is 
now  a  still  further  augmentation  of  the 
patient's  sutl'crings.  The  stone  is  rolling 
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nliout  in  an  inflamed  bladder,  and  you 
know  liow  tlie  scnsil)ility  of  every  origan 
in  llic  l)0(iv  is  increased  by  inllaniina- 
tion.  Tlie  existence  of  tliis  state  of 
tbiiiijs  is  indicated  by  tlie  s^reater  })ain, 
and  by  tiie  desire  to  make  water  l)einj^' 
almost  constant ;  by  the  urine  coming 
away  offensive  to  the  snieli,  soon  1)0- 
cominj;'  putriil  and  ammoniacal,  and 
depositing-  the  usual  thick  tenacious 
mucus  streaked  witli  blood.  This  mu- 
cus, as  I  have  already  explained  to  you, 
leads  to  the  formation  of  the  fusible 
calculus;  and  all  that  I  have  now  stated 
will  lead  you  to  understand  that  different 
kinds  of  calculus  are  attended  with  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  suffering'.  A  patient 
with  a  simple  litiiie  acid  calculus,  suf- 
fers less  than  one  with  a  calculus  com- 
posed externally  of  the  triple  phos- 
phate ;  and  the  latter  less  than  a  pa- 
tient with  a  fusible  calculus.  The  oxa- 
late of  lime  or  mulberry  calculus,  on 
the  whole,  occasions  more  distress  than 
the  litbic  acid  calculus ;  pro!)ably  on 
account  of  the  irregularities  which  so 
frequently  exist  on  the  surface  of  the 
former :  but  it  occasions  less  distress 
than  the  calculi  composed  of  the  phos- 
phates. 

Patients  with  enlarged  prostate  gland 
are  particularly  liable  to  stone  in  the 
bladder;  and  this  it  is  easy  to  explain. 
The  tumor  of  the  enlarged  prostate 
usually  prevents  the  bladder  being  emp- 
tied without  the  aid  of  the  catheter. 
The  consequence  is,  that  if  a  small  cal- 
culus from  the  kidney  finds  its  way  into 
the  bladder,  it  cannot  escape  in  the 
usual  manner  by  the  urethra ;  it  lies 
and  grows  in  tlie  bladder.  For  the 
same  reason,  lithic  acid  sand,  or  any 
thing  else  which  can  act  as  a  nucleus, 
becomes,  under  these  circumstances, 
the  foundation  of  a  stone  in  the  blad- 
der. The  bladder  is  like  a  chamber-pot 
that  is  never  washed  out,  and  the  com- 
ponent jiarts  of  the  urine  are  very  liable 
to  be  deposited  in  it,  whenever  there  is 
any  kind  of  nucleus  to  which  they  can 
adhere.  Sometimes  a  diseased  pros- 
tate gland  causes  the  formation  of  cal- 
culi in  the  following  manner.  The  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  Itladder  becomes 
inflamed,  as  a  consequence  of  the  other 
■aflfection.  The  mucus  secreted  by  it  de- 
posits the  phosphate  of  lime  in  small 
mortar-like  masses,  and  each  of  these 
becomes  the  nucleus  of  a  calculus.  In 
these  cases,  if  you  examine  the  body 
alter  death,  you  find  probably  several 


calculi  of  irregular  forms,  of  a  while 
colour,  rough  on  the  surface  ;  none  of 
them  being  of  a  large  size. 

I'atient.s  with  diseased  and  enlarged 
prostate  do  not  in  general  suffer  mure 
from  the  stone  iu  the  bladder  than  other 
individuals.  Indeed  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that,  on  the  whole,  they  suffer 
less;  probably  in  conse(|uence  of  liie 
tumor  of  the  prostate  preventing  the 
stone  falling  down  on  the  neck  of  the 
bladder.  1  have,  however,  seen  three 
cases,  in  each  of  which  tliere  was  a 
stone  in  the  bladder,  complicated,  not 
only  with  an  enlarged,  but  ulcerated  pros- 
tate' ;  and  the  sufferings  of  these  iiatients 
were  greater  than  I  had  ever  before  wit- 
nessed in  persons  labouring  under  the 
same  disease.  They  were,  indeed,  most 
horrible.  In  two  of  these  cases,  TS«^ 
surgeon  who  was  in  attendance  (as  I 
think)  indiscreetly  performed  the  ope- 
ration of  lithotomy.  One  of  tbein  died 
in  about  five  minutes  after  the  opera- 
tion ;  the  other  became  immediately 
comatose,  and  died  in  a  few  hours. 
The  third  patient  was  admitted  into  our 
hospital,  under  the  late  JMr.  Ewbank. 
The  symptoms  were  precisely  similar  to 
those  which  existed  in  the  two  other 
cases,  and  Mr.  Ewbank,  on  the  result 
of  these  cases  being  stated,  very  pro- 
perly determined  not  to  perform  an  ope- 
ration., although  the  man  had  come  into 
the  hospital  for  the  purpose.  The  poor 
fellow  died  in  two  or  three  days  after- 
wards, and,  on  examining  the  body  after 
death,  we  found  a  large  stone  and  an  ul- 
cerated prostate,  as  had  been  anticipated. 

Calculus  in  the  bladder  induces  fre- 
quently an  irritable  state  of  the  urethra, 
and  thus  causes  a  spasmodic  stricture. 
It  induces  also  increaced  efforts  of  the 
bladder  to  expel  the  urine,  and  thus  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  bladder,  after  a 
certain  time,  always  becomes  increased 
in  thickness. 

Stone  in  the  bladder,  in  the  male  sex 
at  least,  admits  of  nothing  even  ap- 
proaching to  a  natural  cure.  The  pa- 
tient may  live  a  year,  or  ten  years,  or 
even  twenty  years  in  a  few  rare  cases, 
without  any  dangerous  symptoms  being 
induced.  i3ut  dangerous  symptoms  are 
induced  at  last,  and  if  he  be  not  re- 
lieved by  art,  or  cut  off  in  some  other 
way,  the  stone  sooner  or  later  proves 
the  cause  of  death.  Now  it  is  worth 
while  for  us  to  consider  how  this  fatal 
termination  of  the  disease  is  produced. 

I  have  just  mentioned  a  case  in  which 
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tlicre  was  an  ulcerated  prostate  gland, 
and  in  which  the  patient  died,  no  ope- 
ration having-  heen  performed.  But  ul- 
ceration of  the  prostate  is  not  common- 
ly the  cause,  nor  even  the  forerunner  of 
death.  In  the  great  majority  of  in- 
stances, tiie  immediate  cause  of  death 
is  the  inBammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  l)ladder.  Chronic  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  membrane 
may  exist,  in  a  case  of  stone  in  the 
bladder,  for  a  great  length  of  time, 
without  occasioning  irretrievable  mis- 
chief; and  if  the  stone  is  extracted, 
the  patient  may  recover  and  be  as  well 
as  ever  afterwards.  But  if  the  chronic 
inflammation  becomes  aargravated,  so 
as  to  assume  the  character  of  acute  in- 
flammation, or  even  to  approach  acute 
inflammation,  the  situation  of  the  pa- 
tient becomes  dangerous — I  may  say 
desperate.  The  inflammation  extends 
up  the  ureters  to  the  kidneys.  Even  the 
glandular  structure  of  the  kidneys  be- 
comes affected ;  it  is  rendered  more  vascu- 
lar than  natural,  and  softer  than  natural. 
In  a  woman  who  died  in  our  hospital, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Keate,  having 
laboured  under  stone  in  the  bladder  for 
many  years,  the  kidneys  were  found 
converted  into  a  structure  l)earing  no 
small  resemblance  to  fungus  hsematodes. 
I  do  not  say  that  it  teas  fungus  h?ema- 
todes,  nor  do  I  believe  that  it  was  so  ; 
but  it  had,  to  the  eye,  much  of  the  same 
appearance.  Sometimes  abscesses  form 
in  the  kidneys,  under  these  circum- 
stances ;  at  other  times,  where  there  is 
no  actual  abscess,  you  find,  on  ex- 
amining the  body  after  death,  a  collec- 
tion of  muco-purulent  fluid  in  the  pelvis 
and  infundibula.  Inflammation  some- 
times extends  through  the  muscular 
tunic  of  the  bladder,  into  the  atmos- 
phere of  loose  cellular  membrane  by 
which  the  bladder  is  surrounded,  and 
putrid  sloughing  abscesses  are  formed 
in  it.  I  need  not  enter  into  a  particu- 
lar history  of  the  symptoms  which  arise 
where  these  circumstances  exist.  There 
are  the  symptoms  of  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  superadded  to 
those  of  calculus  of  the  bladder ;  and 
for  an  account  of  the  former  it  is  suf- 
ficient for  me  to  refer  you  to  the  ob- 
servations which  1  made  on  the  subject 
in  my  lectures  on  the  diseases  of  the 
bladder  and  prostate  gland. 

In  some  cases,  but  these  are  very  few 
in  number,  the  bladder  ulcerates,  and 
the  stone  escapes  from  its  cavity.     The 


bladder  exhibited  in  this  preparation  is 
seen  to  have  been  ulcerated  at  its  fun- 
dus. There  were  several  calculi,  and 
one  of  them,  as  you  will  perceive,  had 
stuck  in  the  ulcerated  opening,  and  lay 
half  in  half  out  of  the  bladder.  A  mid- 
dle-aged man  was  admitted  into  this 
hospital,  in  the  year  lolO,  who  had 
laboured  under  symptoms  of  stone  in 
the  i)ladder  for  the  preceding  ten  years. 
He  had  also  a  fistula  in  perineo.  Sir 
Everard  Home  proceeded  to  extract  the 
stone  by  the  usual  operation.  When, 
however,  he  had  introduced  the  gorget, 
he  found  the  stone  (of  the  size  of  a  wal- 
nut) lying  in  its  concave  surface,  and 
he  removed  it  with  his  fingers.  No 
other  stone  could  be  discovered.  The 
patient  died  on  the  fourth  day  after  the 
operation.  On  examining  the  body  after 
death,  the  bladder  was  found  to  be  very 
much  contracted,  so  that  it  was  scarcely 
capable  of  containing  an  ounce  of  fluid. 
That,  which  had  been  its  muscular  coat, 
had  degenerated  into  a  kind  of  ligamen- 
tous substance.  The  mucous  membrane 
bore  marks  of  having  been  in  a  stale  of 
inflammation:  it  was  extensively  ulce- 
rated, and  the  ulcer  communicated  with 
an  ulcerated  cavity  in  the  perineum,  in 
which  the  stone  was  lying  at  the  time  of 
the  operation.  The  fistula  in  perineo 
communicated  with  the  membranous 
portion  of  the  urethra.  A  remarkable 
circumstance  was  observed  in  this  case, 
which  it  is  worth  while  for  me  to  men- 
tion.  One  kidney  was  reduced  to  one- 
third  of  its  natural  size,  and  contained 
a  considerable  quantity  of  pus.  The 
ureter  on  this  side  had  its  cavity  entirely 
obliterated  :  it  was  nothing  more  than  a 
ligamentous  cord,  extending  from  the 
kidney  to  the  bladder. 

A  case  came  under  my  observation  in 
which  the  patient  died  in  a  very  short 
time  after  the  operation  of  lithotomy, 
and  in  which  there  was  found  after  death 
a  very  large  abscess  of  the  pelvis,  com- 
municating with  the  bladder  by  an  ulce- 
rated opening  on  one  side  of  the  neck 
of  the  bladder.  In  another  case  there 
was  an  abscess,  which  occupied  nearly 
the  whole  pelvis,  but  having  no  com- 
munication with  the  bladder.  Both  of 
these  cases  occurred  many  years  ago  in 
our  hospital,  under  the  care  of  Sir  Eve- 
rard Home.  I  mention  them,  because 
the  patients  died  so  soon  after  the  ope- 
ration that  it  was  evident  that  the  ab- 
scesses must  have  existed  before  it  was 
performed ;    and   that    they   were   the 
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(•on5C(Hioncc  of  tlic  disease,  and  not  of 
the  oiicration.  1  suspect  that  abscess 
iu  tlie  cclluhir  inenibraiie  of  llie  pelvis 
is  not  uii  uncoinnion  occurrence  in 
those  cases,  in  which  the  patient  is  al- 
lowed to  lin<jer  on  and  die  of  disease. 


REMARKS 

ON   A 

PECULIAR  rORM  OF  HEADACHE, 
Prevalent  during  the  Summer  of  18^29. 


"  I>ta  (lubio  procul  coiistitutio  airis  est  salu- 
tifera  inaximC,  quae,  ex  stabilitj  lege  natune,  pro- 
priie  anni  tenipestali  respondet  :  ideo  nee  hyenis 
tepida  juvat,  uec  aestas  pluvia." 

JIucham.  Observ.  de  A'ire, 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London   Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
The  foUowinoc  communication  may  pos- 
sibly be  considered  out  of  date.     Ac- 
cording as  your  opinion   may  be,   you 
will  grant,  or  refuse  it  a  place  in  your 
valuable  Journal. 
I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

C.  H.  Hardy,  M.D. 

United  Hospital,  Bath, 
April  18.n. 

The  summer  of  the  year  1829  was  un- 
usually ciiill,  and  moist,  and  storms  of 
rain,  and  wind,  principally  from  the 
westward,  remarkably  prevalent. 

In  JNlay,  generally  speaking,  the 
weather  was  tine  ;  but  the  commence- 
n>ent  of  June  was  close  and  lowering. 
On  the  I4th,  towards  the  evening,  there 
was  a  well-marked  and  very  beautiful 
"  mackarel  sky,"  which,  in  a  few  hours, 
was  followed  by  rain ;  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  summer  remained  the  same 
throughout. 

From  the  15th  to  the  end  of  the 
month  there  was  rain  every  day,  with 
the  exception  of  the  I7th  and  29th.  On 
the  18th  there  was  thunder. 

The  following  month,  July,  was  at 
least  as  wet;  it  rained  more  or  less 
every  day  up  to  the  2 1st,  the  6th  and 
the  9th  excepted.  From  this  time  there 
were  several  tine  days,  yet  the  weather 
could  not  be  said  decidedly  to  change. 

August  again  was  gloomy,  and  dark 
as    ever ;    the   atmosphere  dense   and 


murky,  and  the  hills  almost  constanlly 
shrouded  by  close  and  impenetrable 
clouds. 

The  complaints  of  the  season  were, 
as  might  be  expected,  asthenic,  and 
the  symptoms  of  the  numerous  appli- 
cants strikingly  similar.  Almost  all 
had  pains  of  the  head,  vertigo,  drowsi- 
ness, and  innptitude  for  exertion,  evi- 
dently arising  from  atmospherical 
causes,  and  which  were  intractable  in 
proportion  to  the  duration  of  the  re- 
markable humidity.  Their  complaints, 
decidedly  atonic,  were  attended  by  very 
great  and  indubitable  prostration  of 
strength  ;  and  depletory  measures, 
■which  had  frequently  been  employed  by 
other  hands,  were  altogether  unsuccess- 
ful, or  rather  had  done  harm.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  individuals  applying  for 
relief  was  peculiar;  not  that  of  persons 
seriously  out  of  health,  though  the  com- 
plexion was  sometimes  dingy  and  sal- 
low, and  every  motion  languid  and  con- 
strained. They  had  commonly  pain, 
very  severe,  of  the  temples ;  more  fre- 
quently of  the  right ;  never  of  both  to- 
gether; and  when  this  pain  shifted,  it 
was  to  the  crown  of  the  head,  or  the 
brow,  where  it  was  equally  pungent, 
though  superficial,  and  attended  with 
some,  though  no  great  heat.  Whilst 
detailing  their  complaints,  the  eyes  of 
the  speakers,  whether  men  or  women, 
frequently  tilled  with  tears.  In  some, 
particularly  females,  the  complexion 
was  florid  and  healthy  throughout,  so 
much  so,  that  a  careless  or  indifferent 
observer  might  be  disposed  to  question 
the  truth  of  their  statements.  The 
functions  of  the  body,  except  that  there 
was  an  inaptitude  to  motion,  and  occa- 
sional obscure  rigors,  were  without  ma- 
terial derangement.  The  pulse  was  re- 
gular, soft,  and  of  ordinary  power  ;  the 
tongue  was  clean  and  moist,  a  little  in- 
clining to  white  ;  the  bowels  regular — 
iu  some  few  instances  constipated  ;  the 
skin  cool,  and  the  appetite  not  very 
bad,  though  there  was  sometimes  nau- 
sea, and  occasionally  bilious  vomiting. 
Nothing  seemed  to  rouse  them,  and 
they  would  lie,  day  after  day,  in  or  on 
their  beds,  the  pictures  of  health  in 
many  instances,  with  the  exception  of 
the  heavy  and  sleepy  appearance  of  the 
eyes,  and  seemingly  without  a  wish  for 
convalescence.  For  the  most  part  the 
attacks  of  headache  were  periodical. 

A  few  words  on  the  treatment  will 
bring  the  paper  to  a  conclusion. 
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Very  frequently  tlie  lancet,  and  al- 
most always  leeches,  had  l)een  employ- 
ed previous  to  the  patients  aiiplying  for 
relief,  and  invariably  without  henefit. 
Afterwards  blisters  were  used  to  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  behind  the  ears,  to 
the  chest,  and  other  parts  where  pain, 
or  sometimes  cou;,^h,  or  dyspncea,  seem- 
ed to  call  for  them,  inetiectually. — 
Where  there  was  nausea,  or  actual  vo- 
mitins^,  which  occurred  ia  a  few  in- 
stances, emetics  were  exhibited  ;  and 
sometimes  the  stomach  was  easier  after 
them,  sometimes  not.  The  head  was 
never  benefitted.  So  clearly  was  this 
the  case,  that  all  these  measures  were 
iinally  discarded.  In  short,  the  only 
effectual  remedy — but  that,  it  is  con- 
fessed, a  slow  one — was  the  (juinine, 
sometimes  alone,  in  a  solid  or  liquid 
form,  as  it  miiijht  happen  ;  but  more 
jfenerally  combined  witii  aperients,  such 
as  rhubarb,  or  aloes,  or  occasionally 
witli  the  sul])hate  of  iron.  Now  and 
then  more  active  purgfation  was  neces- 
sary. After  a  time,  perhai)s  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks,  or  sometimes  longer, 
the  patients  very  gradually  discarded 
their  ind(dence  ;  the  eyes  lost  their  hea- 
viness ;  they  expressed  themselves  bet- 
ter, and  were  anxious  for  meat,  which 
was  always  allowed  them ;  and  after 
another  week  or  fortnight  they  were 
well,  and  following  their  usual  avoca- 
tions. Some,  who  came  from  a  dis- 
tance, were  dismissed  before  they  could 
be  said  to  have  recovered,  partly  be- 
cause they  at  length  seemed  tired  of 
confinement,  and  partly  from  an  idea 
that  their  own  country  air  might  be  of 
more  service  to  them  than  medicine. 
Season,  however,  had  evidently  much 
more  to  do  with  their  ailments  than  lo- 
cality ;  and  had  the  weather  changed, 
it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  cure  would 
liave  taken  up  an  infinitely  lesser  space, 
and  the  number  of  sufferers  have  been 
remarkably  diminislied. 

Should  others  of  your  readers  have 
met  witii  similar  cases,  which  cannot  be 
doubted,  perhaps  they  may  be  induced 
to  remark  upon  them  ;  and  whether 
with  reference  to  these,  or  other  com- 
plaints, it  cannot  but  be  profitable  to 
observe  the  seasons  of  the  year,  though 
this  has  been  too  much  overlooked. — 
For,  "  whatever  is  the  cause  of  this  ne- 
glect," says  our  most  excellent  Syden- 
ham, "  1  do  affirm  that  the  knowledge 
of  seasons,  wherein  diseases  are  wont  to 
come,  is  very  advantageous  for  the  phy- 


sician, both  as  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
species  of  disease,  and  to  the  manner  of 
extirpating  it ;  and,  when  this  observa- 
tion is  neglected,  the  event  of  either  of 
these  is  not  good." 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  TYPHUS. 
By  James  Holbrook,  M.D. 

[Continued  from  p.  41-] 

Lv  the  foregoing  theoretical  history  of 
the  phenomena  of  fever,  three  distinct 
stages  are  pointed  out;  the  first  com- 
prehending the  impression  made  on  the 
extremities  of  the  nerves  and  capilla- 
ries, gradually  extending  over  the  whole 
constitution,  and  depressing  the  func- 
tions of  the  l)rain  and  nerves,  and  of  the 
circulating  system  ;  during  which  state 
there  is  a  suspension  of  all  the  secre- 
tions, and  a  consequent  congestive  and 
o])pressed  state  of  the  vessels  from 
whence  those  secretions  are  derived. 

'Jhe  continuance  of  this  stage  will  de- 
pend upon  the  proportionate  powers  of 
the  system  to  the  morlafic  cause,  and 
on  the  treatment  adopted. 

The  second  stage  commences  with  a 
reaction  of  the  vital  powers  of  the 
system,  from  the  shock  sustained  by 
the  application  of  the  infectious  matter  ; 
and  it  would  appear  that  there  is  an  in- 
herent power  in  the  nervous  system, 
after  a  certain  lime,  to  acquire  increased 
sensation  and  energy  from  the  stimulus 
of  morbific  agents,  and  of  imparting 
that  power  to  the  capillaries  and  general 
circulating  vessels,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  vital  principle,  and  is 
nourished  and  supported  in  the  brain, 
spinal  cord,  and  ganglions. 

Practically  this  power  is  denominated 
simply  reaction,  when  imparted  to  the 
circulating  system,  and  which  com- 
mences in  the  capillaries,  gradually  ex- 
tending its  action  to  the  larger  vessels 
and  heart ;  the  same  as  the  vis  medica- 
trix  iial)ir(C  of  CuUen. 

This  is  the  active  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  in  which  all  the  resources  of 
the  medical  art  are  re<|uired  to  controul 
and  regulate  the  disturbance  which  is 
going  on  in  the  system. 

It  is  now  the  peculiar  predispositions 
to  local  ailections,  dependent  on  con- 
stitutional local  causes,  or  on  determi- 
nations given  to  particular  organs  by 
the   operation  of  any  of  the  causes  of 
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local  determinations  and  congestions, 
occiirrini;"  coincidetitally  with  tlio  fever, 
and  sonu'tiines  connected  xvitli  predispo- 
sitions formed  by  tlie  known  tendency 
to  particnlar  or<;ans  prodnced  liy  the 
seasons,  as  of  summer  and  antumn,  to 
tile  liead  and  viscera  connected  with  the 
svsteui  of  liie  vena  porta,  and  of  win- 
ter and  spring  to  the  lungs,  are  lirou^ht 
into  action. 

The  tliird  stage  comes  on  wlicn  llic 
powers  of  the  system  begin  to  flag, 
from  the  violence  or  long  continnance 
of  tlie  local  and  general  reactions  ope- 
rating on  a  system  suflering  from  the 
specific  influence  of  fever  ;  and  which  is 
indicateil  by  a  general  reduction  of  the 
powers  of  life,  by  a  weakened  and  irri- 
table state  of  the  functions  of  tlie  brain 
and  nerves,  and  of  the  circulating  sys- 
tem, with  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
actions  connected  with  the  local  atf'ec- 
tiuns  previously  induced,  or  which  may 
afterwards  have  arisen. 

vSometimes  the  injury  sustained  in  one 
or  more  organs  is  so  great  that  the 
powers  <;f  life  can  no  longer  be  carried 
on,  and  the  first  indication  of  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  system  is  only  the  pre- 
sage of  the  inability  of  life  being  longer 
supported. 

On  other  occasions  the  integrity  of  all 
the  organs  is  still  sufficiently  main- 
tained to  admit  of  a  hope  of  the  success- 
ful operation  of  remedial  measures. 

In  this  stage  there  is  sometimes  a 
tendency  to  what  has  usually  been  de- 
nominated putrescency  of  the  fluids, 
indicated  by  petechi»,  general  foetor  of 
the  secretions,  foul  monies  aiiout  the 
raoiith,  and  a  broken  or  dissolved  state 
of  the  blood,  giving  rise  to  extravasa- 
tions from  the  nose,  gums,  the  bowels, 
and  from  the  uterus  in  women ;  and 
in  some  cases  of  the  latter,  i.  e.  from 
the  bowels  and  the  uterus,  it  has  hap- 
pened that  the  secretion  of  urine  has 
been  nearly  suspended,  as  if  from  that 
circumstance  a  greater  determination  of 
blood  had  been  given  to  the  system  of 
the  vena  porta  and  the  uterus,  which 
the  corresponding  exhalants  have  been 
unable  to  support :  hence  the  extrava- 
sation. 

Enough  has  now  been  said  for  the  re- 
cognition of  these  stages,  but  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  it  is  intended  to 
maintain  that  the  operations  of  nature, 
in  a  body  labouring  under  the  oppres- 
sion of  fever,  is  invariably  carried  on 
with  these  strongly  marked  succession 


of  stages;  on  the  contrary,  cases  fre- 
quently occur  in  which  the  first  stage  or 
state  of  depression  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem has  so  completely  taken  possession 
of  the  constitution  as  to  siipjiort  its  as- 
cendency over  all  tlie  subsecjuent  |)lieno- 
mcna,  byiojipressing  the  vital  principle, 
and  thereiiy  preventing  those  operations 
of  the  capillary  and  secreting  functions 
necessary  for  relieving  the  system,  or 
fortiie  active  development  of  tl»e disease. 
'J'liis  depression  is,  however,  not 
wholly  kept  up  by  the  jirimary  opera- 
tion of  the  poison  of  fever,  but  the 
secondary  or  congestive  etl'ect,  which 
acts  as  a  further  depressing  power  to  the 
functions  of  tlie  brain  and  nerves.  This 
state  is,  therefore,  not  one  of  real  want 
of  power,  or  of  exhaustion,  but  a  state 
of  oppression,  in  which  the  secretions 
are  sup|)ressed,  and  the  brain,  spinal 
cord,  and  all  the  viscera,  more  or  less 
congestive,  but  particularly  the  former. 
From  these  causes  the  balance  of  the 
different  circulations  are  interrupted, 
particularly  the  system  of  the  vena 
porta,  by  which  the  abdominal  viscera 
become  additionally  congestive. 

The  importance  of  being  ac(]iiaintcd 
with  the  congestive  or  secondary  de- 
pressing power  over  the  nervous  system, 
is  now  made  api)arent;  as  it  points  out 
the  object  to  which  remedial  measures 
should  at  this  time  be  particularly  di- 
rected, and  the  responsibility  attendant 
on  neglecting  to  have  recourse  to  such 
active  treatment  as  may  be  adequate  to 
tmburden  the  oppressed  organs  gene- 
rally, and  the  brain  in  particular. 

if,  however,  it  happen  to  be  the  un- 
fortunate case  of  the  patient  that,  being 
deprived  of  the  advantage  of  a  properly 
directed  treatment,  sufficiently  early 
applied,  a  protracted  disease  and  a  pro- 
tracted convalescence  is  the  result,  if, 
indeed,  he  escape  with  life. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  disease 
steals  on,  and  an  imperfectly  developed 
reaction  pervades  the  system  ;  and  the 
disease  passes  to  the  third  stage,  mani- 
festing early  a  tendency  to  those  j)he- 
nomena,  but  materially  modified 
throughout  by  the  oppressed  state  of 
the  vital  powers. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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CASE  OF 
IMPERFORATION  OF  THE  VAGINA. 

By  Geohge  Bennett, 

Member  of  the  Koyal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Lon- 
don, &c.  &c. 


Burns  observes,  in  the  "  Principles  of 
Midwifery,"  that  "  The  most  frequent 
disease  of  the  hymen  is  imperforation, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  menses 
are  retained,  the  uterus  is  distended, 
and  the  orifice  of  the  vagina  is  pro- 
truded ;"  and  "  .AJenstruation  is  gene- 
rally painful,  and  the  uterus  becoming 
enlarged,  contraction  at  last  takes 
place,  and  pains  like  those  of  labour 
come  on,  especially  about  the  menstrual 
period  ;  such  a  case  may,  therefore,  by 
inattention,  be  mistaken  for  parturi- 
tion."— Page  64. 

The  following  case  is  illustrative  of 
this  opinion  : — 

Susan  Kirtning,  aged  20,  residing  at 
Plymouth,  came  under  my  care  in  July, 
1827.  The  account  I  received  was,  that 
latterly  (much  to  the  alarm  of  a  family 
among  whom  she  resided  in  the  capacity 
of  a  servant,)  she  had  the  appearance  of 
being  in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  and  fre- 
quently suffered  such  severe  pain  in  the 
lumbar  region,  as  to  lead  them  to  sup- 
pose that  she  was  actually  in  labour. 
As  she  denied  being  in  that  state,  she 
was  taken  to  a  physician ;  and  his  opi- 
nion was  that  she  was  pregnant,  and  in 
a  very  advanced  stage.  The  family  not 
being  satisfied  witli  this  opinion,  applied 
to  me,  and  placed  her  under  my  charge. 
I  found  her  with  a  pale  sallow  counte- 
nance, while  from  being  robust  she  was 
now  much  emaciated, and  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  person  who  had  suti'ered,  and 
was  still  suffering,  under  some  linger- 
ing pain.  She  had  also  hysterical  symp- 
toms, with  severe  pain  in  the  loins.  In 
answer  to  my  inquiries,  she  replied  that 
she  had  never  menstruated,  and  that 
the  bearing  down  pains  were  very  se- 
vere. I  immediately  considered,  from 
her  statement,  symptoms,  and  appear- 
ance, that  her  illness  proceeded  from 
suppression  of  the  menses ;  and  on 
emanagogues  being  administered,  the 
pain  in  tiie  loins,  and  "  bearing  down," 
so  much  increased,  as  to  lead  me  to 
suspect  that  some  natural  obstruction 
must  exist,  impeding  the  (low  of  the 
menses.  I  rc(juc.stcd,  therefore,  her 
sister,  who  olliciutcd  as  nurse,  to  ascer- 


tain by  examination  if  any  obstruction 
of  the  vagina  existed.  On  a  subseiiuent 
visit  I  was  informed  she  had  made  the 
examination,  and  found  "  there  was  no 
passage."  Having  ascertained  its  cor- 
rectness by  an  examination  myself,  I 
explained  to  my  patient  the  cause  of 
her  suffering,  and  the  necessity  of  an 
operation  being  immediately  performed 
for  her  relief.  She  expressed  herself 
as  anxious  to  undergo  any  thing  that 
would  relieve  her  from  the  great  suffer- 
ing she  daily  underwent ;  and  I  per- 
formed the  operation  immediately.  I 
felt  the  thickened  membrane,  the  cause 
of  the  obstruction,  extending  across  the 
vagina,  and  perfectly  impervious.  I 
divided  it,  when  a  quantity  of  dark, 
viscid  fluid,  followed  the  incision,  as 
well  as  a  small  quantity  resembling  the 
usual  menstrual  discharge.  She  imme- 
diately experienced  relief,  and  a  sponge 
was  placed  in  the  vagina  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  any  reunion  from  taking 
place.  In  a  few  days  after  the  opera- 
tion her  health  was  sufficiently  restored 
to  permit  of  a  return  to  her  usual  occu- 
pations. 

Tlie  usual  time  of  menstruation 
again  arriving,  a  similar  return  of  pain 
as  !)efore  experienced  took  place,  and 
it  was  soon  ascertained  that  the  mem- 
brane had  reunited  ;  and,  on  inquiry, 
it  was  found  that  after  the  first  day, 
feeling  so  well,  she  had  takeif,  out  the 
sponge  and  neglected  to  return  it.  On 
examination,  I  could  feel  the  membrane 
perfect,  and  the  cicatrix  formed  by  the 
reunion.  I  again  performed  the  opera- 
tion ;  the  discharge  was  not  in  great 
quantity,  and  was  of  the  natural  appear- 
ance. The  day  after  the  operation  the 
patient  was  attacked  by  peritonitis, 
which  proceeded  most  probably  from  her 
having  sat,  soon  after  the  operation,  in 
a  wet  room.  By  immediately  bleeding 
freely,  both  general  and  topical,  she 
soon  recovered;  and  attention  having 
been  paid  to  a  prevention  of  reunion  of 
the  membrane,  by  means  of  a  sponge, 
the  vagina  was  prevented  from  again  be- 
coming imperforate.  She  returned  to 
her  former  occupations  perfectly  re- 
covered, and  has  since  had  her  regular 
periods  of  menstruation  witliout  any 
difhculty,  and  soon  regained  her  former 
health  and  strength. 

L,oiulun,Aj.ril  !'.">,  1831. 
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SOUNDS  OF  THE  HEART. 


To  tlie  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

I  no  not  wish  to  be  brought  into  a  con- 
troversy, so  you  will  excuse  my  anony- 
mous contribution. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  your 
Gazette  bus  hitherto  pursued  tiie 
most  independent  course,  and  in  giv- 
ing the  letters  of  rival  candidates  for 
fame  without  comment,  you  have 
conferred  an  infinite  favour  upon  the 
profession ;  for  while  the  weakness 
or  strength  of  either  may  bo  observed, 
the  obstinacy  of  both  is  not  the  least 
remarkable.  I  alUide  more  particularly 
to  the  recent  discussions  in  your  Gazette 
as  to  the  actions  of  the  heart ;  and  I  am 
sure  Drs.  Gorrigan,  Hope,  Ilavcraft, 
&c.  are  by  tiiis  time  tolerably  sick  of 
the  controversy.  I  have  read  all  these 
discussions,  I  must  say  with  pleasure, 
yet  without  conviction  ;  for  I  feel  per- 
suaded they  are  all  wrong' — decided- 
ly wrong.  I  maintain  that  both  the 
first  and  second  sound  are  produced 
entirely  by  the  ventricles,  and  by  them 
alone,  the  auricles  remaining  in  a  per- 
fectly passive  state,  acting  merely  as 
reservoirs  or  pouches  to  hold  the  in- 
creased (luantity  of  blood,  tilling  up 
the  auricles  during  the  short  and  almost 
momentary  contraction  of  the  ventri- 
cles, for  of  course  the  valves  prevent 
any  blood  regurgitating  back  into  the 
auricles  during  the  contraction  of  the 
ventricles.  T'le  very  structure  of  the 
auricles  points  out  this  their  use,  and  I 
feel  persuaded  they  are  endued  with  no 
power  of  contraction,  they  form  merely 
a  pouched  (to  coin  a  word)  receptacle 
to  the  veins  for  the  blood,  while  the 
ventricle  is  in  the  act  of  contracting, 
and  of  course  during  such  contraction 
cau^ing  a  temporary  check  to  the  cir- 
culation. 

In  this  point  of  view  it  may  he  seen 
that  I  attribute  botii  the  first  and  second 
sounds  to  the  ventricle,  and  to  it  alone. 
But  how  is  this  etfected  ?  merely  by  the 
muscular  and  elastic  power  of  the  ven- 
tricle itself.  The  first  sound  is  caused 
by  the  contraction  of  the  ventricle  to 
force  tiie  blood  onwards,  and  the  second 
sound  by  the  ventricle  (from  its  elas- 
ticity) at  once  recovering  its  hollow 
state,  and  so  again  allowing  itself  to  be 
filled.     Let  any  one  take  a  gut,  or  a 


hollow  piece  of  Indian  rubber,  or  any 
elastic  tube  through  whicii  water  is 
running,  and  surround  this  with  the 
right  hand,  and  suppose  a  valve  to  exist 
to  the  left,  which  will  prevent  the  water 
returning  that  way  bv  pressure  ;  now 
squeeze  the  right  hand  round  the  tube, 
the  water  is  forced  to  the  right  ,•  sud- 
denly give  over  the  pressure,  a  new 
current  supplies  the  place  of  the  former; 
and  during  the  action  of  squeezing  the 
hand  over  the  tube,  and  then  relaxing 
it,  two  distinct  sounds  are  heard.  It  is 
thus  with  the  ventricle ;  while  it  con- 
tracts, and  again  assumes  its  hollow 
state,  the  two  sounds  are  distinctly 
heard.  Indeed  this  is  made  even  more 
clear  by  a  person  suddenly  opening  and 
then  shutting  his  hand,  when  two  sounds 
are  apparent.  I  may  further  add,  it  is 
during  the  time  the  ventricles  are  filling 
that  the  heart  has  its  temporary  rest  ; 
the  ventricle  contracting  the  moment 
its  inside  walls  are  stimulated  by  the 
blood,  or  more  properly  speaking,  it  is 
not  stimulated  into  action  until  its 
cavity  is  completely  filled. 

I  hope  you  will  excuse  this  hasty  com- 
munication, and  wishing  you  '  every 
success  in  your  undertaking, 

I  am  your  humble  servant, 

G.  M.  D. 

20th  April,  1831. 

DR.  RAMADGE  AND  ST.  JOHN 
LONG. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 

It  was  with  no  less  pain  than  astonish- 
ment that  I  read  a  letter  in  the  Sunday 
Times,  professedly  from  Dr.  Ramadge, 
in  defence  of  Mr.  St.  John  Long.  It  is 
not  as  an  enemy  to  quackery,  or  that  I 
believe  it  so  much  more  likely  to  flou- 
rish under  the  fostering  protection  of 
the  learned  doctor,  whose  professional 
eminence  has  not  as  yet,  I  believe,  at- 
tained so  great  a  height;  still  I  cannot 
but  most  deeply  regret  that  an  individual 
practising  medicine  under  the  high  and 
honourable  sanction  of  a  degree  from 
Oxford,  and  the  Fellowship  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  could  so  far  for- 
get what  was  due  to  the  profession,  his 
public  station  and  character,  as  to  de- 
grade his  qualifications  and  prostitute 
his  name  in  defence  of  the  character  and 
professional  [tretensious  of  not  only  a 
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notorious  quack,  hut  convicted  felon. 
1  am  far  from  urgino',  or  even  insiiiu- 
atintr,  that  because  this  man  has  not  re- 
ceived a  regular  education,  and  is  not 
within  the  pale  of  professional  protec- 
tion, he  should  therefore  be  al)andoned, 
and  otiered  up  a  sacrifice  to  the  injured 
(li>ruity  of  the  profession.  Nor  can  I 
for  a  moment  suppose  that  there  is  a 
sin(>;le  individual  in  the  regular  practice 
of  medicine  who  would  require  any 
thing  so  unreasonable  as  that  gross  per- 
version of  law,  and  that  unwarrantaljle 
stretch  of  its  powtrs,  which  would  im- 
molate Mr.  St.  Jolin  Long  upon  the 
altars  of  our  offended  pride  and  awaken- 
ed jealousy.  I'he  medical  gentlemen 
who  appeared  upon  the  prosecution 
against  Mr.  Long",  may  be  considered 
as  consisting  of  two  descriptions  :  the 
first  comprehending  those  whose  services 
were  required  to  relieve  Miss  Cashin, 
in  the  forlorn  and  unfortunate  condi- 
tion to  which  she  had  been  reduced ; 
the  second  consists  of  persons  like  the 
worthy  doctor  himself,  whose  sense  of 
justice  and  love  of  humanity  prompted 
them  to  step  forth  in  vindication  of  the 
laws  and  in  defence  of  the  public  safety. 
The  distinction,  however,  between  Dr. 
Ramadge  and  the  latter  characters  is, 
tliat  they  came  forward  early,  made 
themselves  acquainted  with  all  the  facts 
and  circumstances  of  the  case,  so  far  as 
tiiey  could  be  ascertained,  and  delivered 
their  opinions  at  the  proper  moment — 
"  pendente  inquisitione."  But  the  doc- 
tor suffers  a  long  period  to  elapse,  and 
his  friend  merely  to  escape  banishment, 
before  he  takes  the  field  or  even  thinks 
of  marching  to  his  relief.  1  can  see  no- 
thing in  the  doctor's  letter,  nor  in  the 
facts  (allowing  them  to  be  substantiated) 
urged  in  vindication  of  lAIr.  Long,  that 
required  so  long  a  time  for  concoction, 
and  still  less  for  their  promulgation. 
But  if  the  worthy  doctor  felt  at  first  as 
he  seems  to  have  felt  at  last,  why  did 
not  he  come  forward  boldly,  manfully, 
and  honourably,  to  declare  in  open 
court  his  opinions  and  sentiments  upon 
this  important  question?  Was  it  be- 
cause Mr.  St.  John  Long,  the  guest  of 
Mr.  Wontner,  and  Mr.  St.  John  Long, 
the  oracle  of  Harley-Street,  are  dif- 
ferent persons  ;  or  did  not  tlie  former 
offer  an  C(jual  motive  with  the  latter 
to  induce  a  man  of  lionour  and  integrity 
to  step  in  between  injured  innocence  and 
vindictive  opj)ressii)U  ;  or  was  it  any  ap- 
prehension of  encountering  tiie  search- 


ing rudeness  and  scurrility  of  medico- 
legal cross-examination?  The  doctor's 
favourable  opinion  and  assistance  (for 
we  put  entirely  out  of  the  question  the 
object  of  bolstering-up  a  tottering 
quack  by  the  sanction  of  the  Fellowsliip 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Piiysicians,  and 
the  expectation  of  equivalent  recom- 
mendation), to  have  proved  of  any  use, 
should  have  been  afforded  at  the  proper 
time — during  the  trial :  but  perhaps  the 
doctor's  motto — "  sero  quam  nunquam 
prtestat," — may  have  induced  him  thus 
late  to  offer  liis  valuable  assistance ; 
still  ive  cannot  but  remind  him,  that  if 
he  wait  till  the  suspended  man  be  dead, 
there  can  be  hut  little  use  in  cutting 
him  down.  Had  Dr.  Ramadge,  sir, 
come  forward  before  the  trial,  and  of- 
fered his  services  either  as  the  friend  of 
an  injured  and  oppressed  man,  or  as 
the  vindicator  of  violated  truth  and  the 
advocate  of  law  and  justice,  he  would, 
even  though  he  had  failed  in  establish- 
ing a  case,  have  stood  in  a  much  more 
enviable  position  than,  as  at  present, 
coming  forward  the  champion  of  a  man 
convicted,  upon  the  clearest  and  most 
satisfactory  evidence,  of  the  grossest 
ignorauiie,  and  of  the  crime  of  man- 
slaughter. 

It  would,  sir,  be  a  gross  prostitution 
of  the  pages  of  your  journal  to  enter 
upon  any  defence,  or  even  a  formal  re- 
futation of  the  doctor's  attack  upon  the 
respectability  of  the  profession,  and 
upon  some  of  its  leading  characters. 
Sufiice  it  to  observe,  that  the  attack 
upon  Mr.  Brodie  is,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  in  !)ad  taste  ;  and  not  only  betrays 
a  vindictive  sensitiveness  of  some  real 
or  imaginary  neglect,  l)ut  also  savours 
of  the  rancour  usually  engendered  by 
preconceived  notions  of  some  private 
wrong.  But  we  would  ask  Dr.  Ramadge, 
does  not  Mr.  Brodie's  professional  cha- 
racter stand  at  least  as  high  as  his  own; 
and  are  not  Mr.  Brodie's  opinions  as 
good  authority,  and  entitled  to  as  much 
respect,  as  the  dicta  of  Dr.  Ramadge? 
The  doctor,  too,  should  recollect  that, 
as  an  external  ulcer,  slough,  mortifica- 
tion, or  by  whatsoever  other  denomina- 
tion expressed,  the  wound  in  Miss 
Cashin's  back  was  an  object  more  of 
Mr.  Brodie's  department  than  of  Dr. 
Ramadge's,  wiiose  learned  incpiiries 
have  been  so  confined  and  bewildered 
in  the  mazes  of  internal  disorder  that 
they  have  not  as  yet  ventured  into  the 
region  of  external  diseases. 
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From  tlie  doctor's  ol)sorvatioiis  upon 
]Mr.  Vance,  we  infer  tliul  lie  professes  to 
be  his  friend;  but  i\lr.  V.,  perluips,  will 
beready  toexdaim,  "  from  such  Iriends, 
efood  Lord,  deliver  me!"  As  IMr. 
Vance  supported  Mr.  Brodie  and  the 
evidence  for  the  ]>r()secution,  it  becomes 
a  necessary  preliminary  to  demolish 
liim  ;  and  the  doctor  accomi)lishes  it  in 
the  most  tender  manner.  Thus  be  iloes 
not  denounce  iMr.  \  ance  an  iffnoranius, 
nor  does  he  insinuate  that  he  is  one  of 
the  legal  or  licensed  murderers  who 
infest  St.  Geor<;"e's  Hospital ;  but 
merely  assumes  that,thoni4h  iMr.  Vance 
is  a  worthy  and  skilful  individual,  that 
he  had  no  motive  for  statin;;-  any  pallia- 
tive circumstance  in  behalf  of  Mr. 
Long  ; — that  is,  that  the  obligation, 
the  sacred  obligation,  of  an  oatii,  could 
not  induce  this  "  worthy"  man  to  speak 
the  truth — the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth. 

But  farther — "  though  Mr.  Vance's 
opportunities  have  been  very  extensive, 
and  his  early  professional  life  most  use- 
fully employed  for  the  public  weal," 
yet,  having  been  principally  devoted  to 
the  care  of  a  certain  description  of 
marine  amphibiae,  he  cannot  be  sup- 
posed conversant  witli  the  delicacy  and 
intricacy  which  envelop  the  diseases  of 
females  ;  and  hence  his  "  apparent  in- 
diflerence  about  the  safety  of  hysterical 
patients  ! ! !"  We  beg  to  apprise  the 
worthy  doctor  that  the  practitioners  in 
the  navy,  when  in  charge  of  Naval  Hos- 
pitals on  shore,  as  Mr.  Vance  has  been, 
enjoy,  in  one  year,  much  more  exten- 
sive opportunities  of  observing  female 
and  infantile  diseases  than  fall  to  the  lot 
of  many  civil  practitioners  in  a  much 
longer  period.  But  now  let  us  come  to 
the  professed  object  of  the  doctor's 
letter,  and  let  us  see  how  far  he  has 
succeeded  in  making  out  a  case. 

[Our  correspondent  next  proceeds  to 
examine  at  length  the  cases  of  Miss 
Cashin  and  Mrs.  Lloyd ;  but  these  have 
already  been  so  fully  discussed,  and  the 
absurdity  of  Mr.  Long's  supporters  so 
fully  proved,  that  we  consider  it  unne- 
cessary to  enter  upon  them  again.] 

We  know  not  what  may  be  the  extent 
or  the  respectability  of  the  Doctor's 
professional  acquaintance  :  although  the 
defence  of  Mr.  Saint  John  Long  would 
be  considered  by  most  persons  as  offer- 
ing the  means  of  a  tolerably  fair  esti- 
mate, yet  rating  it  upon  the  very  lowest 
possible  scale,  how  will  he  reconcile  it 


with  bis  own  cliaracter,  that  lie  hardly 
knows  an  individual  capable  of  forming 
a  correct  judgment?  We  did  not  give 
the  Doctor  credit  for  mixing  in  such 
society.  We  trust,  however,  we  have 
too  high  an  opinion  of  what  is  due  to 
our  own  honour  and  character,  to  ex- 
press the  least  doubt  of  his  veracity. 
Admitting  all  tliis,  however,  liow  will 
the  ignorance  of  some  men  upon  the 
more  abstruse  and  dillicnli  branches  of 
medicine  excuse  a  culpable  ignorance  in 
a  practitioner  upon  the  most  common 
points  and  principles  of  practice?  But 
let  us  to  the  case: — "  When  his  late 
Majesty  was  ill,  I  was  sent  for  several 
miles  out  of  town  to  visit  a  gentleman 
who  conceived  himself  to  be  similarly 
afifccted  to  that  illustrious  monarch.  He 
had  the  advice  of  two  physicians,  at- 
tendants on  royally,  also  that  of  a  uni- 
versity professor  of  medicine,  together 
with  an  eminent  provincial  physician. 
Though  he  was  attacked,  as  I  discovered, 
in  consequence  of  a  tonic  gout,  with  in- 
flammation occupying  tlie  inferior 
and  middle  lobes  of  the  right  lung,  and 
soon  after  with  extensive  effusion  into 
the  left  cavity  of  the  chest,  combined 
with  general  dropsy,  tliese  I  conceived 
to  have  arisen  in  consequence  of  the 
early  want  of  skill  in  auscultatic  dis- 
crimination of  the  inflammatory  state  of 
the  lungs,  which,  of  course,  in  a  great 
measure  prevented  the  free  circulation 
of  blood  from  the  right  side  of  the 
heart,  and  gave  origin  to  general  ve- 
nous congestion,  followed  by  aqueous 
effusion  of  the  exhalent  orifices  of  the 
arterial  system  of  various  parts  of  the 
body.  Though  he  suffered  in  this 
way,  and  though  the  right  ventricle  of 
the  heart,  labouring  to  overcome  the 
obstructed  circulation  in  the  lungs,  was 
almost  itself  suftieieut  to  afford  some 
clue  to  the  nature  of  this  disease,  yet 
it  pleased  these  learned  physicians  early 
to  consider  his  complaint  to  be  spasmo- 
dic, or  asthmatic."  Now  the  circum- 
stances here  detailed  so  completely  cor- 
respond with  an  instance  in  which  we 
know  Dr.  Ramadge  was  called  upon, 
that  we  shall  take  upon  ourselves  to 
throw  a  little  light  upon  the  parallel. 
In  the  first  place,  he  never  met  any  of 
the  physicians  previously  consulted, 
and  therefore  can  know  nothing  of  their 
opinions  except  what  he  may  have  beard 
from  the  representations  of  the  nurse, 
or  the  idle  surmises  of  some  relative, 
to  whose  obdurate  and  positive  self-will 
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we  believe  the  doctor  to  l)e  principally 
indebted  for  the  suinnioiis  he  received. 
We  do  not  profess  to  know  much  about 
the  advice  of  the  two  attendants  on 
royalty,  but  we  should  think,  during 
the  King's  illness,  they  could  not  have 
devoted  much  time  to  the  consideration 
of  any  other  subject.  With  respect  to 
the  university  professor  of  medicine, 
we  believe  he  saw  the  patient  but  once, 
and  then  considered  him  dying,  which 
in  efi'ect  he  did  in  a  very  short  time 
after.  As  to  the  eminent  provincial 
physician,  he  did  not  see  the  case  at  all, 
being  so  ill  that  he  could  not  leave  his 
own  house,  and  he  prescribed  for  the 
patient  upon  the  report  of  that  same 
relation  whose  obstinate  perseverance 
put  the  family  to  the  expense  of  Dr. 
Karaadge's  attendance  under  such  un- 
promising, nay,  hopeless  circumstances. 
And  here  we  must  put  a  query  or  two, 
however  unpalateable,  to  the  wortliy 
doctor.  Was  not  this  identical  gen- 
tleman a  physician  practising  in  a 
country  town,  thirty  or  forty  miles  dis- 
tant from  London  ?  Did  Dr.  llamadge 
receive  thirty  or  tive-and-thirty  guineas, 
or  thereabouts,  for  his  first  visit?  Did 
he  receive  the  note  or  letter  sent  to 
him  to  beg  he  would  not  make  the  se- 
cond visit,  as  it  was  considered  as  only 
leading  to  unnecessary  expense,  or  had 
he  started  on  his  journey  before  its 
arrival?  Has  he  received  the  other 
fee?     But  to  the  case. 

Dr.  Ramadge  states,  "  The  treatment 
they  pursued  was  in  strict  accordance 
with  their  ideas  of  the  disease  ;  it  was 
chiefly  antispasmodic  and  stimulant : 
ether,  wine,  and  opium  were  prescribed, 
instead  of  bleeding,  mercury,"  &c.  &c. 
Now  the  provincial  physician,  who 
was  too  ill  to  attend,  prescribed,  we 
have  good  reason  to  believe,  musk  in 
active  doses;  and,  we  understood,  with 
great  temporary,  though  not  permanent, 
relief  to  the  suflerings  of  the  patient. 
In  this  case,  therefore,  the  doctor  seems 
to  have  given  as  much  only  of  the  history 
as  answered  his  own  purpose,  while  he 
suppresses  all  those  circumstances 
which  would  enable  professional  men 
to  judge  fairly  of  his  views  and  state- 
ments. 

Now,  sir,  I  believe  I  may  take  my 
leave  of  this  defence ;  but,  in  doing 
this,  I  cannot  but  regret  that  any  Fel- 
low of  the  Royal  College  of  Piiysicians 
could  have  stooped  so  low  as  to  lend 
the  sanction    of    his    name    for    such 


purposes  as  evidently  dictated  the 
selection  of  this  letter  from  Mr.  Long's 
book  for  insertion  in  a  news|)aper.  IMr. 
Long's  object  is  evidently  to  raise  him- 
self in  the  scale  of  society,  and,  what- 
ever the  means,  he  is  reckless  of  the 
consequences.  But  I  would  say,  sir,  to 
Dr.  Ramadge,  that  no  exertions  of  his 
can  raise  Mr.  Long  to  a  participation 
in  that  respectability  from  which, 
through  this  letter,  he  has  unhappily 
fallen.  If  they  are  to  be  upon  an 
equality,  the  doctor  must  descend  to 
the  level  of  INIr.  Long.  Whether  he  be 
decided  on  going  that  length,  it  is  not 
forme  to  determine.  The  doctor  may 
gain  a  little  popularity  among  the  in- 
fatuated dupes  of  ^Ir.  Long's  craft  and 
subtlety — a  kind  of  ephemeral  popula- 
rity, which  will  prove  but  a  sorry  equi- 
valent for  the  sacrifice  of  professional 
honour  and  respectability. 

Is  it  not  surprising  that  the  first 
occasion  upon  which  the  doctor  has 
chosen  to  commit  himself  to  print 
should  have  been  in  defence  of  so 
wortiiless  a  cause  as  IMr.  Long's*  ?  One 
would  have  supposed  that  the  thousand 
dissections  of  which  he  boasts,  or  the 
twenty  thousand  pulmonic  cases  which 
he  has  been  enabled  to  see,  must  have 
presented  to  a  careful  observer  some- 
thing deserving  of  communication,  no 
less  honourable  and  creditable  to  him- 
self than  interesting  to  the  profession. 
But  either  failing  to  profit  from  the  op- 
portunities which  have  presented  to 
him,  or  regardless  of  the  estimation  of 
his  professional  brethren,  he  neglects 
their  wants  and  despises  their  good 
opinion.  Hence  it  is,  that  instead  of 
devoting  his  leisure  moments  in  com- 
municating whatever  presents  of  an  in- 
teresting nature  in  the  exercise  of  his 
profession,  he  prefers  sullying  his  cha- 
racter and  degrading  his  rank  and  pro- 
fession by  undertaking  the  voluntary 
defence  of  the  most  worthless  cause 
that  ever  disgraced  the  annals  of  medi- 
cine. What,  sir,  will  the  Governors  of 
the  Infirmary  at  Greville-Street  think 
of  their  physician,  or  how  will  they 
act  ?  Will  they  appoint  Mr.  St.  John 
Long  the  consulting  superintendent  (we 
had  almost  said  physician)  of  the  esta- 
blishment, to  assist  Dr.  Ramadge  and 
his  colleagues,  and  to  superintend  their 
practice?     This  would  be  a  much  less 

*  In  this  our  correspondent  is  mistaVen  :  the 
Doctor  has  appeared  as  an  authoi  before.— E.  G. 
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extraordinary  proceeding'  than  that  a 
Fellow  of  the  Itoyal  Coiles>e  of  Phy- 
sicians sliouid  have  publicly  declared 
himself  tlie  friend  and  the  advocate  of 
Mr.  St., John  Long. 

Censor. 

17th  April,    1S3I. 


WHAT  CONSTITUTES  A  FIRST-RATE 
MEDICAL  EDUCATION, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Sir, 
The  Editor  of  the  Lancet  havingf  pro- 
claimed, in  his  leading  article  of  the  ^th 
inst.  that  "Mr.  Ryan  has  received  a  "first- 
rate  medical  and  surgical  education," 
I  lament,  in  common  with  my  lellow 
students,  that  he  has  not  communicated 
the  order  and  extent  of  this  gentleman's 
studies;  an  omission,  sir,  which  we  are 
induced  more  particularly  to  regret, 
from  the  consideration  that,  in  the  afore- 
said Editor,  we  behold  the  future  Pre- 
sident of  the  New  AJedical  College. 
Naturally  desirous,  therefore,  as  all  who 
are  now  pursuing  their  studies,  with  a 
view  to  obtain  the  hij^hest  honours  of 
the  new  institution,  must  be  supposed 
to  be,  to  discover  what  the  President  re- 
gards as  a  first-rate  education,  I  have, 
in  consideration  of  the  anxieties  of  my 
confreres  in  study,  taken  some  pains  to 
find  out  what  the  editor  has  so  unac- 
countably withheld.  If  my  endeavours 
have  not  been  quite  successful,  the  Pre- 
sident will  doubtless  correct  the  errors 
and  supply  the  deficiencies  of  my  state- 
ment. 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  immediately  re- 
cur to  the  collection  of  your  readers 
that  .Mr.  Ryan  is  an  Irishman  ;  but  if 
they  have  forgotten  it,  a  little  attention 
to  the  order  of  his  studies,  after  he 
quilted  the  Limerick  Apothecary,  to 
whom  he  was  apprentice,  will,  I  think, 
recal  it  to  their  memories,  as  it  did  to 
mine,  a  little  anecdote  of  a  countryman 
of  Mr.  Ryan's,  who,  having  occasion  to 
rebuild  and  enlarge  his  house,  first 
added  another  story  to  it,  and  then  de- 
scended progressively  from  the  top  down- 
wards, making  the  basement  the  last  ob- 
ject of  his  attention.  So  proceeded 
Mr.  Ryan  ;  for,  after  quitting  Joseph 
O'Loughlin,  the  Irish  apothecary,  he 
came  over  to  England,   and  btffa'n  bis 


surgical  education  by  attending  the 
surgeon's  practice  at  the  Midiilesex 
Hospital  ;  and  wiien  his  twelve  muntiia 
of  observation  there  had  expired,  he  at- 
tended Mr.  Bell's  lectures  on  surgery  : 
and  thus  prepared  for  further  study,  he 
devoted  some  time  to  the  lectures  and 
demonstrations  of  Mr.  Joshua  Brookes, 
on  anatomy. 

1  regret  that  I  have  not  been  ahle  to  dis- 
cover what  particular  reason  iMr.  Ryan 
had  for  this  inversion  of  the  usual  order  of 
ac(juiringsurgical  kno\vledf,a' ;  but  what- 
ever it  might  be,  as  the  Editor  of  the  Lan- 
cet thinks  it  the  "  first-rate"  mode,  Mr. 
Ryan  has  doubtless  communicated  to 
him  its  peculiar  advantages.  Now,  sir, 
my  fellow  students  and  myself  will  feel 
ourselves  greatly  indebted  to  the  head 
of  the  new  order  of  things  if  he  will  let 
us  into  the  secret ;  and  we  will  also,  at 
the  same  time,  thank  him  to  inform  us 
why  Mr.  Ryan  did  not  attend  ain/  lec- 
tures on  materia  medica,  chemistry,  or 
the  practice  of  medicine ;  or  why  he 
altogether  neglected  the  physicia^i's 
practice  at  the  hospital.  For  this  last 
piece  of  information,  indeed,  we  shall 
be  greatly  oi)liged  to  him,  as  we  are  de- 
sirous of  not  spending  either  our  time 
or  our  money  in  acquiring  information 
which  the  President  regards  as  forming 
no  part  of  ajirst-rain  medical  education. 
By  inserting  these  few  lines  in  your 
journal  you  will  greatly  oblige 
Vour  obedient  servant, 

A  Medi'cal  Student. 
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MENT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Ml  dicul 
Gazette. 
Sib, 
At  the  present  moment,  when  the  na- 
tional representation  is  the  subject  of 
so  much  discussion,  and  when  it  is  likely 
to  undergo  such  great  and  important 
changes,  it  appears  rather  surprising 
that  the  medical  profession  does  not 
seize  the  opportunity  of  claiming  a  pri- 
vilege which  seems  most  reasonably 
due  to  it,  namely,  that  of  being  distinctly 
represented  in  tiie  House  of  Commons. 
1  think  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that 
there  is  not  any  class  in  the  community 
at  all  comparable  in  importance  to  that 
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of  medical  men,  who  are  so  entirely 
unrepresenteil,  I  mean  in  their  peculiar 
and  professional  interests,  as  they  are. 
I  need  not  occupy  your  space  in  point- 
ing out  how  amply  the  church  and  the 
law  are  provided  for  in  this  respect. 
Why,  then,  should  the  only  remaining' 
learned  profession  be  so  differently 
treated  ?  Moreover,  the  agricultural 
interests  are  especially  and  most  power- 
fully represented  by  the  county  mem- 
bers; and  every  important  branch  of 
commerce  and  manufactures  by  the 
representatives  of  the  towns  in  which 
they  prevail.  As  regards  the  army  and 
navy,  it  will  not  be  questioned  that  they 
have  at  least  their  fair  share  of  influence 
in  the  government.  But  medical  men 
have  not  only  no  political  influence  as 
such,  but  the  nature  of  their  occupation 
tends  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  debar 
them  from  the  exercise  of  that  which 
their  station  and  talents  would  other- 
wise give  them  as  citizens. 

The  actual  consequences  of  this  state 
of  things  are  very  much!what  might  be 
expected.  Neither  the  proper  interests 
of  the  medical  profession  itself,  nor 
those  interests  of  the  public  which  me- 
dical men  are  more  particularly  quali- 
fied to  understand  and  appreciate — I 
mean  the  various  branches  of  medical 
police,  and  the  advancement  of  physical 
science  in  general— receive  any  adequate 
attention  from  the  legislature.  The 
influence  of  medical  men  is  no  where 
concentrated :  it  can  never,  except  by 
the  merest  accident,  preponderate  even 
in  a  single  election.  Preponderate,  did 
I  say  ?  It  is  hardly  likely  that  it  should 
even  sensibly  be  felt.  The  consequence 
is,  that  there  will  hardly  sit  a  single 
member  in  the  House,  wbose  relation 
to  his  constituents  will  make  him  an 
advocate  of  medical  interests  ;  or  who 
will  be  m  any  way  bound  to  concern 
himself  about  them.  And  when  to  this 
fact  we  add  another  equally  obvious, 
that  hardly  any  medical  men  do  them- 
selves become  members  of  parliament, 
■we  shall  perceive  how  peculiarly  the 
influence  of  our  profession  is  excluded 
from  the  legislature. 

Surely  this  is  unfair  towards  so  nu- 
merous, talented,  and  honourable  a 
class  of  citizens.  As  surely  is  it  iiiju- 
ious  to  the  public,  by  depriving  the 
national  council  of  the  assistance  of 
those  who  are  best  qualilied  to  superin- 
tend an  important  department  of  legis- 
lation. 


Such  bcina-  the  evil,  the  remedy  does 
not  appear  difficult.  The  proposed  re- 
duction in  the  numbers  of  the  House  of 
Commons  might  be  lessened,  by  giving 
a  franchise  to  the  members  of  the  seve- 
ral recognised  medical  bodies,  that  is, 
the  several  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  so  that  eight  or  ten  members 
(not,  perhaps,  necessarily  themselves 
professional  men)  might  be  returned  by 
them  to  parliament.  There  would  be 
nothing,  I  think,  in  this,  that  would 
not  be  strictly  analogous  to  the  existing 
privileges  of  the  English  Universities, 
which  is  a  sufficient  precedent  for  be- 
stowing the  elective  franchise  on  learned 
corporate  bodies. 

Trusting  that  these  imperfect  remarks, 
(should  you  honour  them  with  a  place 
in  your  journal)  may  assist  in  drawing 
the  attention  of  greater  men  to  this 
interesting  subject,  I  am,  &c. 

ISCANUS. 
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"  L'Auteur  se  tne  <i  allonger  ce  que  le  lecteur  se 
tue  a  abr^ger." — D'Alembert. 


Treatise  on  the  Excision  of  Diseased 
Joints.  By  James  Syme,  F.R.S.E. 
Surgeon  of  the  Edinburgh  Surgical 
Hospital,  Lecturer  on  Surgery,  &c. 
8vo.  pp.  164,  7s.  (>i\. 

We  believe  it  was  I\Ir.  White,  of  Man- 
chester, who  first  proposed  the  removal 
of  articular  portions  of  carious  hones, 
as  a  substitute  for  the  amputation  of 
the  limb  above  the  diseased  joint — a 
device  which  bears  the  stamp  of  true 
genius,  and  which,  had  it  but  fair  play- 
backed  as  it  is  by  the  success  of  Park, 
of  Liverpool ;  MM.  Moreau,  father  and 
son,  M.  Roux,  and  M.  Champion, 
in  France ;  and  Mr.  Syme,  in  Edin- 
burgh— would  signalize  a  new  epoch  in 
the  annals  of  surgery.  But  prejudice 
has  been  strong  against  it,  both  here 
and  in  France — prejudice,  too,  which 
not  even  the  lapse  of  twenty  years  of 
pretty  successful  practice  of  the  method 
proposed  has  been  able  in  any  adequate 
degree  to  remove.  Not  only  has  its 
general  introduction  been  opposed,  but 
it  is  lamentable  to  add  that  almost  every 
in(|uiry  into  its  merits  has  been  dis- 
countenanced. 
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Excision  is  certainly  ii'>t  an  operation 
for  which  we  are  at  ail  indehteci  to  fo- 
reigners :  it  is  pnroly  a  British  jilan  ; 
yet,  perhaps,  it  has  been  as  innch  en- 
couraged anH)n>>-  foreigners  as  amongst 
ourselves — that  is  to  say,  it  lias  floated 
\vith  (liflienlty  above  the  tide  of  oblivion, 
both  abroad  and  at  home.  Here,  what- 
ever credit  it  has  obtained,  is  mainly 
owing  to  the  activity  and  success  with 
whicii  iMr.  Syme  has  practised  it  on  all 
suitaliie  occasions. 

It  is  known  that  M.  Roux,  who  has 
been  long  since  distinguished  for  his 
exertions  in  favour  of  the  plan  of  exci- 
sion, gave  up  at  an  early  period  all  hope 
of  its  successful  application  to  the  joints 
of  the  lower  extremities,  and  especially 
to  that  of  the  knee;  for  it  here  produced 
too  much  injury,  bethought,  and  there 
were  too  many  accidents  to  dread.  Once 
only  did  this  great  operator  perform 
excision  of  the  knee,  and  that  was 
against  his  own  opinion,  but  at  the  ex- 
press desire  of  the  patient,  who  expired 
in  nineteen  days.  "  Even,"  says  he, 
"  when  the  operation  is  performed  with- 
out the  sacrifice  of  life,  the  preservation 
of  such  a  limb  will  probably  be  more 
inconvenient  in  standing  or  walking 
than  the  timber  leg  used  after  amputa- 
tion." 

We  were  curious,  the  moment  the 
present  little  volume  fell  into  our  hands, 
to  ascertain  how  far  JMr.  Syme  has  been 
able  to  surmount  the  cnix ;  and  we 
turned  at  once  to  his  seventh  chapter, 
which  treats  expressly  of  excision  of 
the  knee-joint :  in  it  we  found  some 
particulars,  with  which  we  hasten  to  ac- 
quaint our  readers. 

So  early,  it  appears,  as  the  year  1781, 
Mr.  Park,  of  Liverpool,  "  cut  out  the 
patella,  together  with  the  articulating 
extremities  of  the  femur  and  tibia,  and 
in  the  case  of  Hector  M'Caghen,  aged 
33,  on  account  of  caries  of  ten  years' 
standing.  He  made  a  crucial  incision 
on  the  fore  part  of  the  knee,  and  found 
no  difficulty  in  sawing  off  the  endi  of 
the  bones.  The  patient  made  a  tedious 
recovery,  having  repeated  attacks  of 
inflammation,  and  also  sustaining  an 
injury  of  the  limb  by  falling  when  just 
beginning  to  use  it,  about  six  months 
after  the  operation  ;  but  at  length,  at 
the  end  of  a  year,  was  dismissed,  and 
subsequently,  as  Mr.  Park  expresses  it, 
•  got  a  sound  limb,  and  went  to  sea.' 
The  following  extracts  are  important: 
— "  To  the  history  of  Hector  M'Caghea 


I  have  now  to  add,  that  he  afterwards 
made  several  voyages  to  sea,  in  which 
he  was  able  to  go  aloft  with  considera- 
ble agility,  and  to  porfi>rm  all  the  duties 
of  a  seaman  ;  that  he  was  twice  ship- 
wrecked, and  suffered  great  hardships 
without  feeling  any  farther  complaint 
in  that  limb  ;  but  was  at  last  unfortu- 
nately drowned  by  the  oversetting  of  a 

flat  in  the  river  Mersey On  the 

whole,  from  what  I  have  now  seen  of 
this  man's  limb,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
declare,  that  it  appears  to  me  so  much 
more  valuable  than  any  artificial  one, 
that,  was  I  in  his  situation,  I  should  in- 
finitely prefer  the  former,  at  t!ie  price 
which  he  has  oi)taincd  it.'  Mr.  Park 
afterwards  operated  upon  another  man, 
aged  38,  who  had  laboured  under  dis- 
ease of  the  knee  for  three  years ;  but 
he  died  of  exhaustion  about  four  months 
after  the  operation,  which  seems  to  have 
disheartened  Mr.  Park  from  making 
any  further  attempts  to  preserve  limbs 
by  cutting  out  the  joints.  In  Great 
Britain  no  additional  cases  of  excision 
of  the  knee  have  been  put  upon  record 
previously  to  those  which  I  am  about  to 
relate.  In  France  and  Germany  there 
have  been  one  or  two  attempts  of  the 
kind,  and  a  few  years  ago  Mr.  Cramp- 
ton,  of  Dublin,  tried  the  operation  in 
two  cases.  The  subjects  of  both  were 
young  women,  and  the  disease  white 
swelling.  In  one,  no  firm  union  took 
place,  and  the  patient  died  three  years 
and  a  half  after  the  operation,  exhausted 
by  the  discharge  and  repeated  attacks 
of  erysipelatous  inflammation.  The 
other  made  a  good  recovery,  so  that  in 
'about  six  months  after  the  operation, 
the  femur  and  tibia  were  consolidated 
by  a  film  bony  union,  and  the  woman, 
though  timid  beyond  all  example,  be- 
gan to  lay  her  foot  gently  to  the  ground, 
supporting  the  weight  of  her  body, 
however,  on  crutches.  She  now  went 
to  the  country,  and  in  the  month  of 
October  1824,  fourteen  months  after 
the  operation,  I  received  a  letter  from 
my  friend  and  pupil  Mr.  Rynd,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 
'  Your  old  patient,  Anne  Lynch,  walked 
from  Kilcork  to  Johnston  House,  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  five  miles,  to  see  me 
this  morning.  She  is  in  excellent  health, 
and  the  limb  is  perfectly  firn),  though 
bowed  outwards.'  Anne  Lynch  has 
been  fre(iuently  in  Dublin  since  that 
period,  and  has  presented  herself  for 
examination  at  most  of  the  hospitals. 
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She  is  now  in  town ;  and  I  have  this 
day,  November  3,  1826,  examined  the 
limb,  and  find  that  tlie  femur  and  tibia 
are  firmly  consolidated  ;  the  lea^  and 
thigh  are  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
wasted,  but  the  limb  is  consideraidy 
bowed  outwards.  (She  wears  a  shoe 
with  a  cork  sole  four  inches  thick,  and, 
to  use  her  own  expression,  '  is  able  to 
stand  or  walk  the  length  of  a  day'." 

It  is  Mr.  8yme's  opinion  that  most 
of  the  objections  hitherto  made  to  the 
performance  of  the  knee-joint  opera- 
tion have  been  more  imaginary  than 
real  :  upon  a  closer  view,  he  says, 
though  they  do  not  altogether  vanish, 
they  certainly  appear  of  less  force. 

"  Thus  the  operation  requires  com- 
paratively small  superficial  incisions, 
and  can  be  accomphshed  much  more 
quickly  and  easily  than  excision  of  the 
elbow-joint.  It  certainly  must  be  re- 
garded as  more  dangerous  than  amputa- 
tion, when  the  patient  is  very  weak  or 
exhausted  by  previous  disease;  but  if 
he  possesses  moderate  strength,  I  think 
it  cannot  be  maintained,  either  on  the 
general  principles  already  stated,  or 
from  the  result  of  experience,  that  the 
risk  attending  it  is  more  than  what  pro- 
ceeds from  removing  the  limb.  The 
recovery  was  certainly  very  tedious  in 
Mr.  Park's  case,  but  there  were  parti- 
cular circumstances  which  in  some  mea- 
sure account  for  this  ;  and  the  few 
patients  who  have  since  then  undergone 
the  operation,  recovered  in  a  shorter 
time.  It  ought  here  to  be  recollected, 
too,  that  though  recovery  from  amputa- 
tion of  the  thigh  is  usually  completed  in 
three  or  four  weeks,  it  is  generally  at 
least  us  many  months  before  tlie  patient 
can  rest  the  weight  of  his  body  on  the 
face  of  the  stump,  so  as  to  use  it  in 
standing  or  walking.  As  to  the  utility 
of  the  limb,  we  find  that  it  can  be  em- 
ployed freely  in  progressive  motion,  and 
all  the  patients  have  declared  that  they 
considered  themselves  extremely  fortu- 
nate in  having  preserved  their  legs  such 
as  they  were.  The  advantages  of  the 
operation  which  may  i)e  contended  for, 
are,  that  it  jireserves  the  natural  sup- 
port of  the  body  afforded  by  the  bones 
and  joints  of  the  tarsus,  metatarsus,  and 
toes,  which,  by  diffusing  the  effects  of 
force  ajiplied  at  the  extremity  of  the 
limb,  protects  both  it  and  the  other 
])arts  of  the  body  from  concussion  ;  and 
that  it  obviates  the  necessity  of  resting 
the  whole  of  the  patient's  weight  on  the 


face  of  a  stump,  which  must  be  done 
when  amputation  is  performed  above 
the  knee.  On  the  whole,  I  am  not  in- 
clined to  condemn  the  excision  of  the 
knee-joint  altogether;  and  at  the  same 
time  cannot  venture  to  recommend  it, 
without  more  facts  to  ascertain  the  cor- 
rectness of  our  hypothetical  opinions 
on  the  subject." 

Only  two  cases  of  excision  of  the 
knee-joint  are  given  by  IMr.  Syme.  We 
may  mention  that  we  have  here  also  two 
cases  of  excision  of  the  shoulder-joint, 
and  two  of  partial  amputation  of  the 
foot.  But  the  cases  of  excision  of  the 
elbow  amount  in  number  to  fourteen  : 
and  it  is  here  that  the  great  advantage, 
the  practicability,  and  the  success  of  the 
plan,  are  put  beyond  all  doubt.  This 
is  as  it  should  be.  The  arm,  destined 
in  man  for  so  many  noble  and  impor- 
tant purposes,  and  so  useful  even  when 
it  has  sustained  serious  injury,  or  is 
more  or  less  deformed,  provided  only 
the  hand  remain  entire,  is  of  all  the 
members  perhaps  that  which  most 
highly  merits  to  have  every  exertion 
employed  to  save  it.  We  shall  now  ex- 
tract from  the  treatise  before  us  one 
short  case.  In  subsequent  numbers  of 
our  journal  it  may  happen  that  we  shall 
present  our  readers  with  some  of  the 
other  striking  ones  which  the  volume 
contains;  but  at  present  we  regret  that 
our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  devote 
more  space  to  the  subject. 

"  Janet  Burns,  aged  25,  from  Carn- 
wath,  was  admitted  into  the  Surgical 
Hospital  on  the  8th  of  May,  1829,  for 
caries  of  the  elbow-joint,  which  had 
existed  for  twelve  months,  and  would 
have  been  considered  amply  sufficient 
to  justify  amputation.  The  operation 
was  performed  in  the  manner  that  has 
been  described,  and  the  after-treatment 
did  not  differ  in  any  respect  that  re- 
quires to  be  mentioned.  .She  was  ha- 
rassed by  a  slight  degree  of  chronic 
bronchitis,  which  delayed  her  recovery, 
and  rendered  the  complete  and  perma- 
nent re-establishment  of  her  health 
somewhat  doubtful. 

•'  She  returned  to  the  hospital  last 
June,  on  account  of  a  ganglionic  affec- 
tion of  her  knee,  and  had  then  regained 
the  use  of  her  elbow-joint  so  complete- 
ly, that,  when  her  hands  were  used  in 
any  ordinary  employment,  such  as  ad- 
justing her  dress,  sewing,  &c.  no  one 
would  have  supposed  that  it  was  in 
any  respect  defective ;  and,   when  she 
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was  so  cnjja^ed,  I  liavc  repeatedly  puz- 
zled strangers,  by  desiring  tlicm  to  fix 
on  the  arm  which  had  been  the  subject 
of  operation." 

A\'e  may  add,  that  many  of  the  cases 
contained  in  tlic  volume  have  already 
a[)peared  in  the  pages  ot  the  lulinliurgh 
I\le<lieal  and  Surgical  Journal ;  and 
some  of  them  have  been  noticed  by  our- 
selves. But  the  author  lias  deserved 
well  of  the  profession  for  thus  collecting 
then)  together,  and  digesting  them  into 
a  form  which  cannot  but  be  highly  ac- 
ceptable to  every  operating  surgeon  in 
the  kinjjdoni. 
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Muriate  of  Morphia. 

The  following  mctliod  of  preparing 
muriate  of  morphia  has  been  adopted 
by  Dr.  William  Gregory,  of  Edinburgh. 
Opium  is  cut  in  small  pieces,  and 
completely  exhausted  by  cold  water, 
or  water  at  90*^  F.  The  aqueous  infu- 
sion is  concentrated  till  it  occupies  a 
small  bulk,  and  precipitated  by  a  slight 
excess  of  ammonia.  The  precipitate  is 
collected  on  a  filter,  waslied  moderately 
with  cold  water,  and  dried  at  a  tempe- 
rature below 212*^.  When  dry,  it  is  re- 
duced to  powder,  and  ru!)bed  up  with 
cold  water.  Diluted  muriatic  acid  is 
now  added  by  degrees.  The  first  por- 
tions are  speedily  neutralized,  but  fresh 
acid  is  added  until  a  slight  but  perma- 
nent e.xcess  is  present.  This  dissolves 
both  the  morphia  and  narcotine,  form- 
ing a  dark-brown  solution,  which  must 
be  filtered,  to  separate  it  from  some 
very  dark  matter  which  is  left  undis- 
solved. The  filtered  solution  is  now 
evaporated  to  nearly  the  consistence  of 
syrup,  and  on  cooling  forms  a  brown 
mass  of  crystals  moistened  with  a  very 
dark  liquid.  The  whole  mass  is  now 
subjected  to  strong  pressure  between 
folds  of  bibulous  paper,  which  absorbs 
the  liquid  containing  the  muriate  of  nar- 
cotine and  colouring  matter,  and  leaves 
the  muriate  of  morphia  tolerably  pure, 
although  still  of  a  brownish  colour.  A 
second  solution,  crystallization,  and  ex- 
pression, yields  the  salt  nearly  white 
and  free  from  narcotine.  By  a  third 
crystallization  the  muriate  of  morphia 


may  be  obtained  in  radiated  bunches  of 
silky  crystals  of  snowy  whiteness. 
These  crystals,  when  dried  by  a  mode- 
rate heat,  become  quite  opaque.  'I'hey 
are  soluble  to  almost  any  extent  in  boil- 
ing water.  Their  solution  has  a  very 
bitter  taste,  and  yields,  when  super- 
saturated by  ammonia,  a  highly  crystal- 
line precipitate  of  morphia.  A  similar- 
ly pui'c  solution  of  narcotine  in  muriatic 
acid  gives  a  curdy  precipitate,  not  at  all 
crystalline. 

The  (piantity  of  muriate  of  morphia 
obtaineil  from  opium  by  the  above  pro- 
cess, varies  according  to  the  (juality  of 
the  drug.  From  a  very  pure  sjiecimen 
of  Mr.  Young's  British  opium,  I  ob- 
tained 13  5  per  cent,  of  nearly  pure  salt, 
in  one  of  the  first  experiments  I  made. 
I  have  no  doubt  there  was  here  con- 
siderable loss.  On  the  other  hand,  from 
an  ecpially  pure  specimen  of  East  India 
opium,  1  obtained  only  4.5  per  cent. 
Here  also  1  believe  a  good  deal  was  lost*. 
The  average  amount  I  have  hitherto  ob- 
tained from  good  Turkey  opium,  is 
from  10  to  11  per  cent.,  quite  pure. 

Effects  of  Muriate  of  Morphia, 

Dr.  Christison,  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Gregory,  gives  the  following  account  of 
some  experiments  made  with  the  salt 
prepared  as  above. 

I  have  administered  the  solution  of 
muriate  of  morphia  in  upwards  of 
thirty  cases,  and  in  several  of  them  for 
ten  or  fifteen  days  continuously.  The 
dose  has  been,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, twenty-five  drops  of  the  solution, 
corresponding  with  a  quarter  of  a  grain 
of  the  muriate.  In  every  instance  sleep 
supervened  in  the  course  of  an  hour, 
and  continued  between  four  and  seven 
hours.  In  by  far  the  greater  number  it 
was  profound  and  calm,  without  dream- 
ing ;  in  three  instances  there  was  much 
dreaming,  but  always  of  a  pleasant  na- 
ture, and  followed  by  the  refreshment 
of  natural  sleep. 

The  after-effects  of  this  preparation 
have  appeared  to  me  invariably  trifling. 
In  scarcely  a  single  instance  has  its  em- 
ployment  been  followed  by  dry  brown 

*  According  to  my  experiments,  and  those  also 
of  Dr.  Christison,  East  India  opium  appears  to 
contain  little  morphia,  but  abundance  of  narco- 
tine. The  very  dark  colour  of  this  opium  coin- 
cides with  an  oljservation  I  liave  frequently  had 
occasion  to  makv,  that  narcotine  and  the  resinoid 
colourin(5  matter  of  opium  adhere  very  strongly 
together,  and  arc  often  found  associated. 
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tons^ue,  sickness,  or  licadaclie,  whicii 
are  so  frequently  induced  l)y  opium  even 
when  it  produces  refresliing  sleep.  In 
one  case  only.  I  remarked  a  dry  brown 
streak  along  the  centre  of  the  tongue  in 
a  gentleman  who  took  it  for  the  sixth 
evening ;  hut  in  this,  as  in  other  in- 
stances of  the  same  kind,  a  habitual 
sickness  after  meals  in  the  morning 
was  lessened  rather  than  increased ; 
and  although  there  was  previously  to 
the  use  of  the  muriate  of  morphia 
frequent  hemicramia,  he  never  bad 
headache  of  any  kind  after  using  it. 
In  short,  the  taking  of  this  remedy  ap- 
pears, so  far  as  my  experience  hitherto 
goes,  entirely  free  of  the  had  effects 
produced  by  opium  on  the  stomach, 
after  its  soporific  influence  ceases. 

•'  T  have  not  as  yet  had  any  opportu- 
nity of  trying  its  effects  in  a  case  where 
opium  acted  deleteriously  ;  but  on  seve- 
ral occasions  I  have  compared  the  effects 
of  the  muriate  of  morphia  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  solid  opium,  laudanum, 
Battley's  sedative  liquor,  and  a  new 
East  India  laudanum  of  great  strength, 
on  the  other.  To  some  patients  I  have 
given  the  salt  of  morphia,  after  they  had 
been  in  the  practice  of  taking  laudanum 
for  weeks  continuously  to  the  amount 
of  forty  or  fifty  minims.  In  all,  twenty- 
five  drops  of  the  solution  produced 
equally  sound  sleep  ;  the  greater  num- 
ber declared  they  slept  more  uninter- 
ruptedly, and  awoke  more  refreshed; 
and  a  few,  who  had  suffered  sickness 
and  headache  in  the  morning  when  they 
took  laudanum,  were  free  from  these  in- 
conveniences after  taking  the  morphia. 
To  other  patients  who  had  taken  lauda- 
num, or  Battley's  sedative  liquor,  for 
some  time,  with  apparently  good  effect, 
I  first  gave  the  muriate  of  morphia  for 
two  evenings,  and  then  administered 
again  the  preparation  of  opium  previ- 
ously taken.  In  every  instance  of  the 
kind  but  one,  I  was  requested  by  the 
patient  to  resume  the  muriate  of  mor- 
phia, which  I  was  assured  gave  him  a 
sounder  sleep,  and  left  him  in  a  state  of 
greater  general  comfort  in  the  morning. 
One  patient,  a  female,  first  preferred 
the  muriate  of  morphia,  but  afterwards 
requested  to  resume  the  use  of  lauda- 
num, which  she  said  made  her  sleep 
better.  But  she  was  so  capricious  in 
many  other  respects,  that  no  impor- 
tance can  be  attached  to  this  apparent 
exception. 


T  think  f  have  also  remarked  two 
other  circumstances  in  the  action  of  the 
muriate  of  morphia,  which,  if  they  shall 
be  confirmed  by  future  experience,  can- 
not fail  to  give  this  preparation  a  great 
advantage  over  the  other  preparations 
of  opium.  The  first  is,  that  while  its 
soporific  effects  appear,  on  the  one 
hand,  more  complete  for  some  hours 
after  its  administration,  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  seem  to  pass  ofi'  more  sud- 
denly and  completely  than  those  of  lau- 
danum and  Battley's  solution.  Every 
one  who  has  extensively  observed  the 
effects  of  the  last-mentioned  prepara- 
tions, must  have  remarked,  that  in  many 
instances  the  patient  continues  torpid 
and  drowsy  during  the  whole  forenoon, 
after  having  slept  even  soundly  the  pre- 
vious night.  Tills  I  have  never  had  oc- 
casion to  remark  in  any  of  my  patients 
who  had  taken  the  muriate  of  morphia. 
The  second  circumstance,  if  my  obser- 
vations are  correct,  is  even  more  impor- 
tant ;  and  it  is,  that  the  muriate  of  mor- 
phia, after  being  taken  many  days  in 
succession,  still  continues  to  act  with 
equal  activity  without  being  increased  iu 
quantity.  Some  of  my  patients  conti- 
nued to' take  it  for  fifteen  days  every 
evening  without  intermission,  in  the 
dose  of  twenty-five  drops;  and  to  the 
last  they  slept  the  same  number  of 
hours,  and  as  soundly  as  at  first.  That 
their  repose  was  not  owing  to  natural 
sleep  was  proved  in  some  by  subse- 
quently intermitting  the  morphia ;  for 
then  the  patient  passed  a  sleepness 
night. 

The  muriate  of  morphia  has  appeared 
to  me  to  possess  the  same  inconvenience 
as  the  other  preparations  of  opium  in 
constipating  the  bowels. 

From  my  whole  observations,  I  have 
no  difticulty  in  coming  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  muriate  of  morphia  is  a 
much  superior  preparation  of  opium  to 
any  other  in  which  the  morphia  is  not 
reduced  to  the  state  of  a  simple  pure 
salt. 

The  solution  employed  by  Dr.  Chris- 
tison  was  as  follows. 

R  ISIuriatis   JMorpliiae,  gr.  x.     Aq.  calid. 
Min.  1000.  Solve. 

Of  this  solution,  one  hundred  minims 
contain  one  grain,  and  twenty-five 
minims  one-fourth  of  a  grain.  A  more 
convenient  formula,  and  nearly  of  the 
same  strength,  is  five  grains  of  salt  to 
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one  ouiu'c  of  walcr.  Such  a  !<i)liiii.)n, 
I  am  ciiuviiicecl,  iniuflil  be  made  as  clica)i 
as  laudaiuim,  wliile  it  is  more  than  c<jiial 
to  liudanum  in  anodyne  power*. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday,  April  30,  1831. 


"  I/icel  nninibus,  licet  otiiim  milii,  (lipnil.item  Ar- 
tis  Medicce  tueri;  potestus  niodo  vonieiuli  in  pub- 
licum sit,  dicendi  pericuhi  111  nonrccuso."— Cicero. 


THE  LATE  MR.  ABERNETHY. 

OiR  last  number  had  just  been  put  to 
press  when  we  heard  of  tlie  death  of  this 
eminent  and  niuch-to-be-lamented  sur- 
geon. He  died  at  his  seat  at  Enfield, 
on  AVednesday.  the  20th,  between  the 
hours  of  four  and  five  in  the  afternoon. 
The  event,  we  must  confess,  took  us 
rather  by  surprise  ;  tliough  from  the 
circumstance  of  his  having  retired  some 
time  since  from  business  and  the  bustle 
of  the  town,  on  the  plea  of  bodily  infir- 
mity and  declining  health,  we  should 
not  liave  been  quite  so  ill  prepared  for 
the  intelligence. 

Thus  has  one  of  the  brightest  stars  of 
British  surgery  vanished  from  our 
borizon  :  we  have  lost  the  lineal  succes- 
sor— the  immediate  link  that  connected 
us  witli  the  times  of  Pott  and  John  Hun- 
ter—the Haller  of  England— one  of  the 
ablest  physiologists  of  our  day  ! 

AVe  may  be  pardoned  for  applying  to 
Lim  the  pathetic  lines  which  were  origi- 
nally appropriated  to  one  of  his  prede- 
cessors : — 

"  Cold   is   that  hand  which    nature's  paths  dis- 
played ; 
Dead  are  those  lips  on  which  instruction  hung; 
Fixed  are  those  eyes,  enlivening  all  he  said ; 
■  For  ever  mute  is  that  persuasive  tongue  !" 


before  he  died,  that  ho  had  served,  man 
and  boy,  in  St.  lJiirUii)l(iM:ew'8  llosjii- 
tal,  for  lialf  a  century.  Mr.  Abcrnetiiy 
could  lay  claim  to  the  same  distinction  : 
he  was  literally  worn  out  in  the  service. 
He  had  not  attained  to  "  the  days  of 
the  years  of  man's  life,"  neither  had  he 
reached  the  ordinary  average,  which,  it 
is  remarkable,  is  generally  allotted  to 
eminent  men  in  our  profession — to  ana- 
tomists more  especially  :  he  was  only  in 
his  sixty-seventh  year  when  he  sunk 
under  the  disease — an  asthmatic  aflfec- 
tion  (complicated,  we  suspect,  with  dis- 
ease of  tiie  heart*),  which  for  several 
years,  but  particularly  for  the  last  two, 
has  been  bringing  him  down  gradually 
to  the  grave.  Nothing,  we  believe, 
worthy  of  any  special  notice  occurred 
during  the  latter  stages  of  his  complaint — 
it  was  attended  with  general  dropsy,  and 
proceeded  steadily  to  the  extinction  of 
the  vital  powers :  one  circumstance,  how- 
ever, connected  with  the  severe  attack 
which  he  suffered  two  years  ago — that  pa- 
roxysm which  broke  him  up,  and  forced 
him  to  part  for  ever  from  his  beloved 
chair — may  be  here  related. 

We  have  many  illustrations  on  re- 
cord of  men  of  original  and  powerful 
minds  displaying  the  influence  of  their 
ruling  passion  when  almost  in  the  mor- 
tal struggle.  Haller  is  said  to  have  felt 
his  own  pulse,  and  marked  some  phe- 
nomena attending  the  last  beats  of  flut- 
tering existence ;  and  John  Hunter, 
amid  the  anguish  of  angina  pectoris, 
scrutinized  his  symptoms  with  the  eye 
of  a  pathologist.  With  Abernethy  the 
lecture-room  is  well  known  to  have 
been  the  scene  of  his  chief  delight ;  and 
in  an  attack  which  threatened  him  with 
suffocation,  after  some  hours  of  strug- 
gling for  his  life,  it  is  said  the  first 
words  he  uttered  were,j"  egad,  I  think 
I  shall  still  be  able  to  lecture  this  after- 


It  was  the  boast  of  iMr.  Pott,  the  year    "oon 


•  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour,  for  April. 


*'rhe    body, 
ox'i'ncd. 


we    understand,    has    not   been 
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Full  half  a  century  has  elapsed*  since 
the  walls  of  St.  Bartholomew's  first  re- 
ceived John  Abernethy  as  a  student  : 
the  progress  which  he  made  in  his  studies 
was  exemplary:  he  had  scarcely  at- 
tained his  twenty-second  year  when  he 
became  assistant-surgeon  to  the  hospi- 
tal, and  succeeded  Mr.  Pott  as  lecturer 
in  anatomy  and  surgery. 

Nor  was  this  any  trivial  period  for 
earning  a  character:  it  was  no  vulgar 
time  for  becoming  distinguished.  Wil- 
liam Hunterhad  just  gone  off  the  scene, 
after  having  gained  immortal  reputation 
both  as  a  teacher  and  practitioner;  and 
John  was  still  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  pow- 
ers and  his  fame.  Yet  was  not  the  young 
Abernethy  undistinguished :  already 
had  he  given  birth  to  anticipations  the 
most  sanguine.  He  could  not  have 
been  above  thirty,  when  we  find  Mr. 
Earle  (afterwards  Sir  James)  speaking 
of  him  as  one  "  who,  whether  he  was 
considered  as  a  practitioner  of  surgery, 
a  teacher  of  anatomy,  or  a  philosopher, 
deserved  to  be  mentioned  in  the  most 
encomiastic  terms  ;"  and  the  very  year 
after  (1797)  we  find  him,  along  with  Sir 
James  himself,  honoured  with  a  niche 
in  the  temple  of  fame — 

"  Call  Earle  useful,  Abernethy  deep"— 

says  the  author  of  the  Pursuits  of  Lite- 
rature —  the  learned  unknown  —  who 
thus,  too,  qualifies  him  in  a  note  : — 
"  John  Abernethy,  Esq.  F.R.S.  a  young 
surgeon,  of  an  accurate  and  philosophi- 
cal spirit  of  investigation,  from  whose 
genius  and  labours  I  am  led  to  think  the 
medical  art  and  natural  philosophy  may 
hereafter  receive  very  great  accessions." 

Thus  early  did  he  give  promise  of 
that  fullness  and  maturity  of  merit, 
which  he  afterwards  so  conspicuously 
displayed. 

He  began  to  teach  his  profession,  it 


•  Mr.  Abernethy,  we  are  informed,  was  sprung 
from  Irish  parents,  but  born  in  London  in  the 
year  176.5.  He  was  grandson  of  the  celebrated 
jiresbyterinn  preacher,  tlie  author  of  the  "  Ser- 
mons on  tlie  Attributes." 


may  be  observed,  at  a  time  when  others 
are  usually  employed  in  learning  it. 
But  this  was  not  all :  he  soon  after  pre- 
sented the  world  with  some  of  those 
essays  on  various  subjects  connected 
with  his  profession,  which  placed  him  in 
the  very  first  rank  of  physiologists,  as  a 
man  gifted  with  superior  powers  of  ob- 
servation, and  with  extraordinary  clear- 
ness and  originality  of  thought. 

It  was  in  one  of  those  essays  that 
he  first  announced  his  plan  of  put- 
ting a  ligature  on  the  external  iliac 
artery ;  thus  shewing  the  practica- 
bility of  efifecting  what  was  hitherto 
deemed  impossible  ;  and  thus  making 
good  his  title  to  be  esteemed  as  a  bene- 
factor, and  preserver  of  his  species,  by 
saving  the  lives  of  numbers  who  must 
but  for  him  have  inevitably  perished. 
The  operation  is  classed  by  M.  Roux 
along  with  that  of  John  Hunter,  for 
popliteal  aneurism,  and  both  set  down 
as  marking  out  a  brilliant  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  progress  of  surgery.  It 
procured  Mr.  Abernethy,  in  fact,  a 
European  reputation.  Yet  it  may  with 
much  propriety  be  doubted  whether 
the  circumstances  attendant  upon  this 
case  entitle  the  subject  of  our  present 
article  to  the  honours  of  a  philosophical 
inventor.  The  great  operations  of  ty- 
ing the  external  iliac,  and  of  securing  the 
carotid  artery— which  latter  also  he  was 
the  first,  at  least  in  this  country,  to  per- 
form— were  the  offspring  of  emergencies. 
They  were,  however,  the  applications 
to  practice  of  preconceived  theoretical 
knowledge ;  and  it  was  this  turn  in  Mr. 
Abernethy's  mind  which  made  him  so 
constantly  refer  to  Hunter.  The  pecu- 
liar character,  in  fact,  of  his  profes- 
sional pursuits,  was  the  application  of 
physiology  to  the  improvement  of  prac- 
tical surgery. 

In  process  of  time  he  succeeded  Sir 
James  Earle  as  surgeon  to  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's ;  and  it  is  universally  known  to 
how  high  a  pitch  of  public  estimation 
that  establishment  arrived,  both  as  au 
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hospital  and  a  medical  school,  wliile 
his  name  was  conncclcd  with  it.  We 
cannot  enter  into  any  very  minute  par- 
ticulars in  this  rapid  sketch,  hut 
\\c  may  allude  to  one  circumstance, 
relating- to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
at  the  period  iu  question — the  sur- 
prising paucity  of  operations  in  that 
establishment  durinnf  Mr.  Ahcrnetljy's 
time,  ^^'c  say  emphatically,  during  Mr. 
Abernethy's  time  ;  for  to  him  has  the 
circumstance  been  by  common  consent 
attributed.  Of  the  fact  itself  there  can 
be  no  doubt ;  it  has  been  frequently 
announced  in  the  most  public  manner, 
by  one  of  the  highest  authorities  at 
present  connected  with  the  hospital, 
that  there  are  not  nearly  so  many  opera- 
tions now  performed  in  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's as  there  were  five-and-twenty 
years  ago. 

In  this  respect  Mr.  Abernethy  will 
strongly  remind  us  of  Haller  and 
John  Hunter — the  gods  of  his  own 
idolatry ;  and,  perhaps,  were  we  ap- 
pointed to  assign  him  a  suitable  rank 
among  the  eminent  of  his  profession, 
we  should  place  him  in  somewhat  of  an 
intermediate  position  between  those 
two  greatest  physiologists  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  Haller,  indeed,  was  a 
physician,  but  h3  was  probably  the  most 
surgical  of  physicians  ;  wliile  Abernethy 
was,  perhaps,  the  most  medical  of  sur- 
geons. And  John  Hunter,  we  should 
say,  was  more  of  the  pure  surgeon  than 
either.  All  were  sensitively  cautious, 
averse  to  the  performance  of  operations, 
except  in  the  very  last  resort ;  and  in 
all,  it  may  be  attributed,  perhaps,  to 
their  possessing,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
those  "  compunctious  visitings  of  na- 
ture" which  are  so  beautifully  becom- 
ing to  the  great  and  benevolent  mind. 

Haller  had  almost  a  monastic  abhor- 
rence of  blood.  John  Hunter  held  that 
a  surgeon  "  should  never  approach  his 
victim  but  with  humiliation  :"  an  ope- 
ration, he  considered,  us  "  a  reflection 


upon  the  healing  art ;  the  habitual  ope- 
rator, as  a  savage  in  arms,  who  performs 
by  violence  what  a  civilized  person 
would  accomplish  by  stratagem."  Mr, 
Abcrnelliy  is  known  to  liave  entertained 
much  the  same  sentiments  :  he  specially 
praises  John  ilunler  for  being  averse 
to  operations,  and  imputes  it  to  him  as 
one  of  the  excellencies  of  his  nature. 
Nor  was  his  own  averseness  a  factitious 
feature  in  his  character.  We  remem- 
ber on  one  occasion,  not  many  years 
ago,  when  31  r.  Abernethy  had  to  ope- 
rate on  a  patient  for  stone,  the  requisite 
incisions  were  made  by  him  with  all  due 
skill  and  adroitness  ;  but  the  business 
was  far  from  being  completed  when  his 
stock  of  saiiff  froid  manifestly  failed 
him  :  he  tried  in  vain  to  grasp  the  stone  ; 
he  could  not  find  it  ;  he  became  em- 
barrassed ;  he  hesitated  ;  and  at  last 
anxiously  transferred  the  forceps  into 
the  hands  of  his  assistant,  plainly 
shewing,  at  least,  how  little  of  the 
studied  apathy  of  the  stoic  there  was 
about  him.  He  never  operated  for  the 
stone  again. 

And  here  we  cannot  help  reflecting 
bow  much  for  the  worse  opinions  seem 
to  have  ciianged  of  late — indeed  very 
lately  —  with  regard  to  the  duties 
of  a  practical  surgeon.  Operations  are 
beginning  once  more  to  be  looked  to 
as  the  test  of  pre-eminent  ability  :  and 
a  surgeon,  if  he  go  not  through  his 
work  with  something  like  what  Gibbon 
calls  "  the  savage  cojlness  of  an  ana- 
tomist"— with  more  regard  to  scientific 
and  dexterous  performance,  even  than 
to  the  life  of  his  patient — is  but  too  fre- 
quently supposed  to  be  possessed  of 
only  an  inferior  degree  of  merit.  But 
we  have  just  cited  three  of  the  greatest 
authorities  of  latter  times  :  and  it 
should  never  be  overlooked  that  the 
proudest  boast  of  modern  surgery  is, 
that  of  diminishing  the  number  of  its 
operations. 

Mr.  Abernethy  derived  much  ccle- 
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l>rity  from  his  lectures :  lie  was  certain- 
ly ia  his  clay  the  most  famous  teacher 
in  London.  And  it  could  scarcely  be 
otherwise.  He  began  early,  and  in  a 
jo^ood  school ;  he  was  a  fluent  and 
energetic  speaker,  and  having  a 
clear  and  accurate  conception  of 
what  he  taught,  he  knew  well  how 
to  place  in  a  distinct  and  intelligible 
point  of  view  even  the  most  abstruse 
subjects  of  discussion.  The  spirit  which 
he  threw  into  his  delivery,  together  with 
his  felicitous  and  striking  powers  of 
illustration,  gave  also  a  peculiar  charm 
to  his  manner. 

But  in  what  terms  should  we  notice 
that  native  and  rich  humour  which  not 
only  carried  him  to  the  bosoms  of  his 
pupils,  but  rendered  him  so  marked  a 
favourite  with  the  public?  Perhaps 
since  the  days  of  Dr.  Radcliffe  there  has 
not  been  a  medical  practitioner  so  po- 
pular, and  so  much  run  after,  both  for 
his  acknowledged  skill  and  on  account 
of  his  eccentric  peculiarities.  But  how 
contradictory  are  the  reports  which  are 
current  on  this  subject !  Many  of  his 
patients,  no  doubt,  have  come  away 
from  him  atJronted,  and  with  their 
self-importance  seriously  disturbed ;  yet 
how  many  have  still  been  found  anxious 
once  more  to  try  the  fate  of  their  recep- 
tion !  What  were  these,  however,  to 
the  numbers  who  visited  him  and  took 
their  leave  impressed  ever  after  with 
the  strongest  sense  of  his  humanity,  his 
superior  talent,  and  his  perfect  good 
humour?  Liberality,  in  fact,  and  kind- 
ness, were  among  the  most  prominent 
features  of  his  character;  and  his  hu- 
mour, though  sometimes  remarkable 
for  its  causticity,  was  never  disfigured 
by  that  coarseness  wliich  belongs  to  the 
innumerable  anecdotes  falsely  attributed 
to  him,  and  many  of  which  are  more 
remarkable  for  their  brutality  than  their 
wit.  We  could  readily  swell  our  little 
narrative  into  a  book  full  of  his  facetiae 


and  humorous  ebullitions,  but  that  the 
solemnity  of  the  present  occasion  for- 
bids even  an  approach  to  the  levity  of 
amusement. 

As  we  have  just  been  speaking  of  his 
success  with  the  public  as  a  practitioner, 
it  is  but  right  to  add,  that  those  who 
have  never  seen  Mr.  Abernethy  till  of 
late  years,  can  scarcely  form  any  ade- 
quate idea  of  him  in  the  brighter  period 
of  his  life.  Had  this  great  man  con- 
descended to  adopt  the  arts  too  often 
practised  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
money,  what  wealth  might  he  not  have 
accumulated !  And  having  alluded  to 
the  accumulation  of  wealth,  we  are  natu- 
rally led  to  another  refiection  on  a 
subject  somewhat  metaphorically  akin 
to  this.  Had  the  industry  of  Aber- 
nethy but  equalled  his  genius,  what 
treasures  in  science  might  he  not  have 
amassed !  We  have  sometimes  heard 
it  laid  to  his  charge,  that  his  lectures 
in  anatomy  were  rather  too  superficial 
— that  he  trusted  on  many  occasions 
rather  to  the  resources  of  his  memory 
or  his  imagination,  than  to  impressions 
derived  from  recent  study  and  research  ; 
— and  that,  as  an  author,  Mr.  Aberne- 
thy certainly  might  have  done  more. 
Both  these  imputations,  however,  are 
perhaps  more  visionary  than  real.  If 
there  were  any  semblance  of  truth  about 
the  first,  the  very  imperfection  imputed 
will  be  found  to  be  not  without  a 
reasonable  defence.  The  omissions  in 
the  matter  of  anatomical  minutiae  were 
in  many  instances  made  advisedly ;  the 
lecturer  probably  thinking  that  such  in- 
formation was  most  properly  to  be  ac- 
quired in  the  practical  business  of  the 
dissecting-room,  while  the  time  thus 
saved  would  be  most  profitably  em- 
ployed in  building  up  a  sound  surgical 
superstructure.  And  in  laying  down 
principles,  what  teacher  ever  surpassed 
the  subject  of  our  memoir  ?  Then  as 
to  the  deficiencies  of  his  authorship,  it 
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is  true  tliat  uliat  lie  lias  published  is 
not  vcliiiiiinous,  hut  it  is  tiic  concen- 
trated essence  of  what  might  have  been 
vohnuinous— the  i>ith  of  the  profound 
and  extensive  meditation  of  his  earlier 
life.  For  our  parts,  we  suspect  had  Mr. 
.'Vhernethy  had  more  time,  and  we  are 
willing  to  add,  more  industry— consis- 
tently with  his  expressed  principles — he 
might  in  subseijuent  editions  have  ma- 
terially reduced  the  volume  of  his  works. 
The  motto,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
which  he  has  adopted  for  one  of  his 
latest  publications,  is  strongly  indicative 
of  his  feeling  on  the  subject : — *'  The 
increase  of  knowledge,"  says  he,  "  is 
not  like  that  of  other  things,  for  it  is 
often  accompanied  by  a  considerable 
diminution  of  its  bulk." 

To  us  it  is  rather  a  pleasing  subject 
of  recollection,  that  the  last  paper  Mr. 
Ahernethy  wrote  was  specially  designed 
for  the  pages  of  this  journal ;  and 
though  given  to  thepublic  anonymously, 
yet  as  the  author  even  at  the  time  ex- 
pressed himself  indifferent  whether  his 
name  were  known  or  not,  there  can  now 
be  little  objection  to  divulge  the  fact — 
that  the  article  signed  "  a  Professional 
Friend,"'  in  our  5th  volume,  in  defence 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  was  written 
by  him.  However  imperfect  his  de- 
fence or  explanation  may  be  on  cer- 
tain points— for  instance,  ou  that  of 
the  self-election  of  the  members  of 
Council— it  cannot  be  denied  but  that 
it  is  luminous  and  candid,  so  far  as 
it  goes.  The  remarks  on  the  supply  of 
the  anatomical  schools,  towards  the 
conclusion— identify  the  writer  with 
the  gentleman  who  gave  evidence  be- 
fore the  parliamentary  committee, 
April  28,  1828— and  by  these  coinci- 
dences was  Mr.  Ahernethy  speedily 
detected  by  some  who  were  bitterly 
jealous  of  his  advocacy. 

One  anecdote,  and  we  have  done. 
Mr.  Abernethy's  memory  was  wonder- 


ful ;  no  one  knew  when  or  how  he 
formed  his  ac(iuaintarice  with  JShak- 
speare,  yet  he  had  the  writings  of  the 
immortal  bard  almost  by  heart,  and 
used  very  frequently  to  quote  tiiem. 
He  was  fond  of  the  theatre,  too,  and 
would  himself  sometimes  try  his  skill 
in  the  histrionic  art :  ou  one  of  these 
occasions,  when  in  company  with 
Mrs.  Ahington,  he  burst  forth  in  the 
language  of  Richard,  and  the  celebrated 
actress  whom  we  have  just  mentioned 
declared  that  she  had  never  heard  any 
one  whose  manner  and  delivery  so  much 
reminded  her  of  Garrick. 

Much  of  the  intellect  and  humour 
which  belonged  to  him  were  displayed 
in  his  countenance.  Tlie  best  likeness 
of  him  is  that  painted  by  Lawrence, 
from  which  an  excellent  engraving  has 
been  made ; — it  represents  hira  in  his 
favourite  occupation  of  lecturing. 
Another,  by  Turner,  which  shews  him 
at  a  later  period,  is  also  possessed  of 
merit ;  it  has  been  copied  in  mezzo- 
tinto.  There  is  also  a  small  print 
which  exhibits  him  standing  with  his 
bands  in  his  pockets  ;  the  general  ex- 
pression in  this  design  is  very  happy, 
though  the  individual  portions  of  the 
picture  are  less  felicitous. 


MEDICAL    JURISPRUDENCE  — 
CHILD  MURDER. 

To  the  medical  jurist,  as  well  as  to  the 
profession  generally,  it  must  be  matter 
of  much  gratitication  to  observe  the 
superior  degree  of  attention  which  is 
now  paid  to  subjects  connected  with  this 
science.  Scarcely  a  day  passes  in  which 
there  is  not  something  occurring  to 
mark  its  paramount  importance,  and  to 
direct  public  notice  to  the  aid  which  may 
be  afforded  to  the  investigation  of  many 
intricate  facts  by  the  study  of  medicine. 
In  criminal  cases— infanticide,  for  in- 
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stance — the  light  which  may  thus  be 
thrown  on  the  circumstances  of  the 
commission  of  tlie  crime,  is  invaluable. 
Both  humanity  and  the  ends  of  justice 
may  be  satisfied  by  more  strict  inquiries 
founded  on  the  principles  of  legal  medi- 
cine :  and  it  gives  us  much  pleasure  to 
perceive  that  the  profession  of  the  bar 
arc  becoming  every  day  more  and  more 
interested  in,  and,  of  course,  more  in- 
timately acquainted,  with  the  pursuit. 
The  following  charge,  which  has  reached 
us  exclusively,  from  a  much-valued  cor- 
respondent, will  serve  to  illustrate  what 
we  mean.  The  production  taken  by 
itself,  we  admit,  has  but  little  claim  to 
our  notice,  on  the  score  of  the  sagacity 
or  depth  which  it  displays:  but  emanat- 
ing, as  it  does,  from  a  nobleman  not 
particularly  distinguished  for  his  pa- 
tient and  pains-taking  spirit  of  inquiry, 
we  think  it  entitled  to  some  share  of 
consideration ;  not  only  as  it  is  his 
Lordship's,  but  as  it  affords  an  example 
of  how  much  good  may  be  done  by  even 
a  superficial  investigation  of  circum- 
stances connected  with  medico-legal 
questions. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE    LENT    ASSIZES. 

Lord  Lyndhurst^s  remarks  on  the  case 
of  Maria  Warrington  indicted  for 
Child  Murder. 

In  his  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury,  his 
Lordship  observed  generally  upon  the 
enormity  of  the  crime;  and  from  its  na- 
ture, the  difficulty  of  proving  it.  He  then 
proceeded  to  stale  tlie  provisions  of  the 
act  of  James  I.;  the  material  alterations 
made  in  it  in  1803  or  1804  ;  and  the 
furtlier  modification  of  it  during  the  late 
sovereign's  reign  ;  by  virtue  of  which 
last  modification,  if  the  Grand  Jury 
should  find  the  bill  for  the  capital 
offence,  then  the  Petit  Jury  could  find 
the  party  guilty  of  the  niisdemeanor 
only;  but  if  they  should  be  of  opinion 
that  the  capital  cliarge  could  not  be 
proved,  then  he  would  advise  them  to 
throw  out  that  bill,  and  substitute  one 
for  the  lesser  offence. 

There  were  two  points  to  which  his 
Lordship  requested    the    Grand  Jury 


would  direct  their  particular  attention  ; 
namely,  the  declarations  made  l)y  the 
prisoner,  and  the  fact  of  the  child  hav- 
ing been  born  alive. 

Firstly:  then  the  declarations,  or 
supposed  declarations,  of  the  prisoner, 
must  be  looked  at  with  a  cautious  eye, 
and  with  regard  to  the  strict  rule  of 
law  ;  and  for  the  guidance  of  the  Grand 
Jury,  he  would  tell  them  tliat  no  decla- 
ration made  by  the  party  accused,  if 
made  inconsequence  of  hopes  heldout,  is 
allowed  to  be  produced  against  her;  and 
any  thing  said,  conveying  to  the  party 
accused  any  intimation  or  idea,  advan- 
tageous to  her  in  the  result,  amounts  to 
a  total  rejection  of  such  declarations  in 
evidence ;  and  this  is  not  confined  to 
the  party,  or  presence  of  the  party ;  all 
subsequent  declarations,  (except  admo- 
nition be  first  given,)  must  also  be  re- 
jected. 

Now  I  come,  said  his  Lordship,  to 
the  second  point,  to  which  your  very 
particular  attention  should  be  paid, 
namelv,  the  fact  of  the  child  having  been 
born  alive.  We  are  much  indebted  to 
the  exertions  of  the  justly-celebrated 
Dr.  William  Hunter  for  leading  us  out 
of  the  great  error  into  which  nearly  all 
the  medical  faculty  had  fallen  on  this 
subject.  The  prevailing  opinion  was, 
that  if  the  lungs  would  float  in  water,  it 
was  to  be  considered  conclusive  that  the 
cliild  was  born  alive;  but  Dr.  Hunter's 
tract  has  proved  the  fallacy  of  such  a 
position  ;  and  courts  and  juries  are  not 
justified  in  finding  verdicts  upon  such 
evidence  alone.  In  this  case,  the  evi- 
dence which  will  be  placed  before  you 
will  be  entirely  of  that  nature  ;  and  I 
think  you  will  not  be  safe  in  coming  to 
a  conclusion  unfavourable  to  the  pri- 
soner from  such  evidence.  There  will 
also  be  evidence  laid  before  you  of 
marks  of  violence.  On  this  point,  also, 
you  will  be  greatly  relieved  by  consider- 
ing Dr.  Hunter's  sentiments  ;  and  the 
medical  faculty  now  generally  subscribe 
to  the  doctrine  which  he  has  laid  down, 
'i'he  marks  which  are  said  to  have  been 
inflicted  in  this  case,  upon  reading  the 
depositions,  will  not  be  found  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  description  which 
he  has  given  of  the  convulsive  grasp  of 
the  woman  in  tlie  moment  of  delivering 
herself,  and  of  the  violent  seizure  she 
makes  of  the  object  of  her  then  sufferings; 
independent  of  which,  you  will  consider 
the  circumstances  of  her  being  entirely 
alone,   without  medical  assistance,  and 
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also  the  great  sense  of  shame  attendant 
upon  persons  in  her  situation.  Tlicse 
are  all  matters  entirely  for  yonr  con- 
sideration, and  1  must  leave  tliem  in 
your  hands. 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  the  prisoner, 
on  her  trial,  was  acquitted  of  the  capital 
crime,  but  found  j^uilty  of  the  misde- 
meanor oi  conccalutcnt. 


SOCIETY  OF  APOTHECARIES 
versus  RYAN. 
We  were  led  into  error  last  week,  in 
stating  that  a  new  trial  had  been  granted 
in  this  case.  We  have  since  then  re- 
ceived a  verbatim  copy  of  the  proceed- 
ings, by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  all 
that  had  been  done  was  obtaining  a  rule 
to  shew  cause  why  a  new  trial  should 
not  be  granted.  This  point  will  be  ar- 
gued before  the  Judges,  on  the  ground 
upon  which  the  rule  lias  been  obtained, 
— viz.  whether  or  not  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Watson  ought  to  have  been  re- 
ceived ? 

We  this  week  are  enabled  to  give  the 
arguments  of  the  Defendant's  Counsel 
in  applying  for  the  rule,  and  the 
opinions  of  the  Judges  on  the  case, 
taken  from  the  notes  of  the  short-hand 
writer;  and  we  recommend  them  to 
the  attention  of  our  readers,  as  contain- 
ing some  curious  matter. — See  p.  158. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
Notwithstanding   my   contempt  for 
unfounded  aspersions  and  illiberal  re- 
marks, I  wish  to  avail  myself  of  a  page 
in  your  journal  (claiming  the  insertion 
as  a  right,)   in  order  to  obey  the  call  of 
the  profession  for  the  exact  formula  of 
the  iodine  mixture,  which  I  have  been 
led  to  prefer,  as  a  principal  remedy  in 
my  method  of  treatment  by  inhalation. 


Let  me  at  the  same  time  repel  the 
insinuation  of  a  design  on  my  part  to 
use  mystery  or  concealment  towards 
my  professional  brethren.  I  appeal 
with  coiitidence  to  my  former  writings 
in  proof  of  my  ha!)itual  candour,  and 
unreserved  freedom  of  communication. 

Notwitlistandiiis;  thai  upon  this  occa- 
sion I  explained  myself  rather  in  gene- 
ral than  particular  terms,  for  tlie  rea- 
sons stated  in  my  publication*,  1  have 
been  most  diligent  in  answering  fully 
the  numerous  inquiries  addressed  to 
me,  as  well  by  letter  as  verl)ally ;  and  I 
rest,  therefore,  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  "  mens  conscia  recti." 

The  following  is  the  formula  which  I 
find  most  reason  to  approve:  — 

R  lodina?,  gr.  viij. 

Potass;i!  Hydriodat.  gr.  v. 

Alcohoiis,  ^ss. 

Aquae  distillat.  5^89.     M.  fiat  mistura. 

The  above  is  the  smallest  proportion 
of  hydriodate  necessary  for  the  solution 
of  the  prescribed  portion  of  iodine ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  more  were 
employed,  it  would  engage  too  much  of 
tlie  iodine,  and  thus  the  efficient  agent 
would  not  exist/7"ee  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  be  remedial. 

As  this  delicate  agent,  iodine,  is  very 
volatile,  I  find  it  advantageous  to  divide 
the  dose  for  each  inhalation,  whatever 
it  may  be,  into  two  portions,  and  re- 
commend two- thirds  to  be  used  for  the 
first  half  of  the  time  (15  or  20  minutes); 
the  other  third  for  the  remaining  pe- 
riod. 

In  commencing  with  the  remedy,  I 
never  think  it  necessary  to  prescribe  less 
than  a  drachm  as  the  total  quantity  for 
each  inhalation,  and  rarely  find  it  expe- 
dient to  go  beyond  six  drachms.  Almost 
invariably  I  use,  with  each  inhalation, 
from  twenty  to  thirty-five  minims  of  the 
saturated  tincture  of  conium,  which  has 
the  effect  of  softening  the  action  of  the 
iodine,  without  impairing  its  useful 
properties,  in  addition  to  its  distinct 
power  of  allaying  irritation. 

I  shall  avoid,  in  this  place,  entering 
into  an  examination  of  the  criticisms 
which  have  been  passed  on  the  general 


•  I  may  here  further  observe,  tliat  I  slioiild  not 
have  been  correct  in  prescribing  a  formula  in  my 
book,  because  I  had  not,  at  that  time,  so  fully 
satistied  myself  as  I  have  now  done,  in  regard  to 
the  most  favourable  proportions  of  the  ingredients. 
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merits  of  my  little  work.  I  have  the 
satisfaction  of  being  confirmed,  !)y  my 
further  experience,  in  the  high  advan- 
tages of  the  use  of  inhalations,  as  an 
auxiliary  treatment,  in  pulmonary  con- 
sumption, ar<i  in  several  morbid  states 
of  the  air-passages.  Much  professional 
scepticism  appears  to  be  entertained 
concerning  the  possibility  of  affording 
any  material  relief  in  cases  of  consump- 
tion : — this  I  must  condemn. 

It  is,  I  conceive,  no  less  adverse  to 
the  interests  of  science  than  of  huma- 
nity, to  consider  any  disease  as  absolutely 
incurable.  Our  art  is,  doubtless,  bound- 
ed by  certain  limits,  but  let  not  these 
limits  be  still  further  circumscribed  by 
our  own  supineness  or  prejudices. 
I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  Scudamore. 

Wimpole- street,  April  20,  1831. 


WESTMINSTER-H  A  LL, 

18th  April,  18.31. 

In  the  King's  Bench. 

SOCIETY     OF    APOTHECARIES    V.    RYAN. 

Motion  for  a  Xew  Trial. 

Mr.  Piatt. — If  your  lordships  please,  in  a 
case  in  which  the  Master  and  Wardens  of 
the  Society  of  Apothecaries  are  plaintiffs, 
and  Edward  John  Ryan  is  the  defendant, 
tried,  my  Lords,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  be- 
fore Mr.  Baron  Bayley,  and  in  which  the 
verdict  was  for  the  plaintiffs  for  one  of  the 
penalties  sought  to  be  recovered  in  the 
action — 

Lord  Tentenlen. — For  practising  as  an 
apothecary  without  a  license"! 

Mr.  Piatt. — Yes,  my  Lord,  for  practising  as 
an  apothecary  without  a  license.  My  Lords, 
it  appeared  by  the  evidence — 

Lord  Tenterden. — What  is  your  motion, 
Mr.  Piatt  ] 

Mr.  Plait. — ]My  motion  is,  my  Lord,  for 
a  new  trial  ;  on  the  ground,  first,  of  a  mis- 
direction of  the  learned  judge,  and  secondly, 
on  the  ground  of  the  verdict  being  against 
evidence  ;  and  the  whole  controversy  in  the 
case  was,  whether  any  one  of  the  cases  was 
an  apothecary's  case,  as  distinguished  from 
a  surgeon's  case. 

]\Iy  Lords,  the  first  case  was  the  case  of 
one  Hancock,  who,  being  in  the  last  stage 
of  a  consumption,  sent  for  the  defendant,  in 


order  that  he  might  be  relieved  :  for  that 
purpose  he  bled  him  with  leeches,  he  sent 
him  a  bottle  of  medicine,  but  sent  no  bill. 
My  Lords,  the  learned  judge,  after  summing 
up  the  case,  called  the  attention  of  the  jury 
to  a  charter  which  was  granted  to  the  jNIas- 
ter  and  Governors  of  the  Commonalty  of 
Barbers  and  Surgeons  of  London  ;  which 
charter  was  granted  in  the  fifth  year  of 
Charles  the  First,  and  in  which  there  is  this 
clause,  my  Lords:  that  "the  charter  was 
granted  to  these  (to  the  Master  and  Go- 
vernors), in  order  to  give  them  supervision 
over  all  persons  practising  surgery  within 
seven  miles  of  London  ;  that  every  freeman 
of  the  city,  and  duly  admitted,  may  make, 
prepare,  compound,  apply,  and  administer, 
and  use  all  and  singular  plaisters,  instru- 
ments, compositions,  medicines,  and  other 
medicaments,  belonging  to  the  art  of  sur- 
gery, for  the  better  and  more  speedy  re- 
covery of  their  patients  in  cases  of  surgery — 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  curing  of  wounds, 
ulcers,  fractures,  dislocations,  tumors*  be- 
side and  contrary  to  nature,  and  of  other 
external  infirmities,  as  to  them  shall  seem 
most  expedient,  any  statute  notwithstanding." 

The  iury,  my  Lords,  considered  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  brought  in  this  verdict : 
"  JMy  Lord,  under  the  construction  of  the 
law  which  your  lordship  has  offered  to  the 
jury,  they  feel  it  their  duty  to  return  a  verdict 
for  the  plaintiffs,  because  there  was  no  ex- 
ternal injury  in  the  first  case." 

Now,  my  Lords,  it  was  admitted  that 
bleeding,  whether  the  act  was  done  by 
leeches  or  otherwise,  was  the  duty  of  the 
surgeon. 

Lord  Tenterden.  —  Every  apothecary  in 
London  does  bleed. 

Mr.  Piatt. — He  may  do  so  ;  but  unless  he 
is  a  surgeon  he  has  no  right  to  do  it.  In 
Hancock's  case,  the  one  on  which  the  verdict 
was  given — 

Mr.  Justice  Parke. — It  was  for  that  case 
only? 

Mr.  Plait. — It  was  for  that  case  only  the 
verdict  was  found.  Your  Lordships  will  ob- 
serve, in  that  case,  the  particular  mode  of 
treatment,  the  principal  cause  of  cure,  if 
cure  ever  could  have  been  effected,  would 
have  been  the  bleeding  ;  and  we  all  know 
well  enough  that  depletion  is  the  first  mode 
you  adopt  for  the  purpose  of  (juelling  in- 
flammation of  any  kind,  particularly  inflam- 
mation in  the  lungs  ;  and  that  was  a  case  of 
inflammation  of  the  lungs.  But  your  Lord- 
ships will  observe  in  what  condition  the  sur- 
geons t  of  this  town  will  be  placed,  if  this 

•  Tumors  beside  and  contrary  to  nature — as 
distinguished  from  tumors  arising  from  natural 
causes. 

t  BIr.  Pliitt  should  rather  have  sa:d  — but  your 
Lordships  will  observe  in  what  condition  the  phy- 
sicians and  apothecaries,  anil  the  public,  of  Lot)- 
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new  construction  is  to  be  given  to  tlieir  prac- 
tice ;  because,  my  Lords,  with  the  greatest 
submission  to  your  Lordships,  I  should  say 
that  what  was  the  practice  of  a  surgeon  in 
the  time  of  Charles  the  First  may  not  be  the 
practice  of  a  surgeon  at  the  present  day,  any 
more  than  it  was  tlie  practice  of  an  apothe- 
cary, for  there  was  no  one  called  to  shew 
whit  the  practice  of  an  apothecary  was. 
JVIy  position  is  this — whenever  the  treatment 
of  a  case  is  principally  surgical,  then  the 
whole  case  is  surgical,  whether  medicine 
is  to  be  administered  or  not ;  but  when  the 
principal  case  be  medical — when  the  princi- 
pal treatment  be  the  exhibition  of  medicine — 
and  wlien  the  lancet  is  only  called  in  as  an 
assistant  to  the  medical  practitioner  at  the 
time — then,  I  say,  that  case  will  be  within 
the  province  of  the  physician  or  apothecary. 

yir.  Jiiftice  Liddledale. — What  was  tliis 
originally — an  inflammation  of  the  lungs? 

Mr.  Piatt. — Yes  ;  and  the  only  thing  that 
-was  done  was  bleeding. 

Mr.  Justice  Liddledale. — That  is  a  medical 
case,  rather  than  a  surgical  case. 

Mr.  Piatt.  —  Bleeding  is  the  principal 
means  of  cure,  and  therefore  I  say  it  was  a 
surgical  case. 

Air.  Justice  Parke. — How  can  you  say  a 
case  of  consumption  is  a  surgical  case  ? 

Mr.  Piatt. — I  say  it  is  a  surgical  case  from 
the  treatment. 

Mr,  Justice  Parke. — So  far  as  bleeding  with 
leeches  may  be  ;  he  does  more — he  exhibits 
medicine. 

Mr.  Piatt. — That  was  merely  to  quiet  the 
patient ;  and,  poor  man,  he  was  quiet  enough 
afterwards.  Then,  my  Lords,  there  is  a 
second  ]>oint  which  I  should  submit  to  your 
Lordships  will  entitle  me  to  a  new  trial,  if 
the  first  will  not. 

A  witness  of  the  name  of  Watson  was 
called,  who  stated  himself  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries.  By  the 
25th  section  of  the  55  Geo.  Ill,  chap.  194. 
which  is  the  act  founding  the  action,  all 
sums  of  money  arising  from  the  conviction  or 
recovery  of  penalties  for  offences  committed 
against  the  act,  are  applied,  one-half  to  the 
informer,  and  the  other  half  to  be  disposed  of 
as  the  Society  should  think  fit.  I  objected 
to  this  witness,  my  Lords,  because  it  seemed 
to  me  that  he  was,  in  effect,  one  of  the 
plaintiffs. 

My  Lords,  there  was  another  objection 
which  I  had  the  honour  of  submitting  to  the 
learned  Judge,  which  was  this — that  by  this 
act  of  parliament  no  statement  whatever  is 


don  and  the  country,  will  be  placed  in,  if  iny 
construction  of  the  law  shall  be  held  by  your 
Lordships  to  be  the  right  construction  j  since 
the  surgeons  are  no  more  than  150  persons,  while 
the  physicians  and  apothecaries  amount  to  as 
many  hundreds  in  London  alone ;  and  in  the 
country  to  as  many  thousands.  — E.  G. 


made  which  could  explain  what  the  practice 
of  an  apothecary  was,  except  one  section, 
which  speaks  of  the  apothecary  being  bound 
to  make  up  prescriptions  according  to  the 
directions  of  a  physician  ;  and  that,  un- 
doubtedly, was  not  done  here.  But,  my 
Lords,  we  must  undoubtedly  confess,  from 
the  knowledge  we  have  of  the  practice  of  an 
apothecar)'  at  the  time  this  act  jiassed,  that 
apothecaries  certainly  did  more  than  make 
up  prescriptions ;  and  then  the  act  must  be 
construed,  I  admit,  with  reference  to  what 
then  was  the  practice  of  an  apothecary — to 
advise,  to  exhibit  medicines  according  to  his 
own  advice; — but  inasmuch  as  the  givino- 
advice  and  tlie  mixing  up  of  medicines  con- 
stitutes the  whole  that  the  apothecary  had  to 
do,  if  they  were  enabled  to  do  the  latter,  in 
exclusion  of  all  the  rest  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, your  Lordships  will  easily  conceive 
that  the  chemist  would  be  affected  by  it  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  that  an  exception  in  the 
t'8th  section  of  the  act  is  made  in  favour  of 
chemists  and  druggists  ;  and  therefore  it  is 
said  that  the  act  shall  not  be  construed  to 
extend  to  prejudice,  or  in  any  way  affect,  the 
trade  or  business  of  a  chemist  and  druggist, 
in  the  buying,  preparing,  compounding,  dis- 
pensing and  vending  drugs,  medicines,  and 
medicinal  compounds,  wholesale  or  retail. 

Lord  Tenterden. — No,  he  must  not  advise 
and  prescribe. 

Mr.  Piatt. — There  is  no  provision  of  that 
kind. 

Lord  Tenterden.  —  Provided  the  chemist 
should  not  give  advice. 

Mr.  Piatt. — Now,  my  Lords,  with  regard 
to  Hancock,  tliere  was  not  the  slightest  evi- 
dence on  the  trial  to  shew  that  what  the  de- 
fendant did  for  this  man  was  not  done  for 
mere  charity. 

Lord  Tenterden. — But  did  he  prove  that  it 
was  ? — because,  you  know,  if  a  medical  man 
is  called  in,  we  do  not  assume  that  what  he 
does  he  does  for  charity. 

Mr.  Piatt. — My  Lords,  I  am  not  aware  I 
can  offer  any  thing  farther,  in  advancement 
of  this  case  ;  under  these  circumstances,  I 
hope  your  Lordships  will  grant  a  rule  /lisi, 
to  shew  cause.  The  faculty  are  desirous 
your  Lordships  should  lay  down  some  rule, 
at  all  events,  that  they  should  not  be  pre- 
vented curing  many  ailments  which,  if  your 
Lordships  should  confine  the  rule  in  the  man- 
ner the  learned  Judge  did  at  the  trial,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  them  hereafter  to 
touch. 

Their  Lordships  consulted. 

I^rd  Tenterden. —  The  practice  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  profession  certainly  goes  be- 
yond the  strict  etymology  of  the  name  of 
either  of  them.  Take  the  name  of  surgeon, 
and  look  at  its  etymology  ;  it  means  a  person 
who  performs  operations  with  the  hand — 
manual  operations.     I  should  by  no  means 
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be  prepared  to  say  that  no  case  could  be 
properly  considered  a  surgeon's  case  in 
which  there  was  no  manual  operation.  So 
an  apothecary,  in  the  etymology  of  the  word, 
is  a  person  who  keeps  a  repository  for  medi- 
cine to  be  delivered  out  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire, yet  we  know  now  that  it  goes  far  be- 
yond that  in  point  of  practice,  for  an  apothe- 
cary is  a  person  who  gives  advice  as  well  as 
medicine;  if  not,  he  would  be  merely  in  the 
situation  of  a  chemist  and  druggist,  who  sells 
medicines.  1  am  not  quite  sure  the  rule 
laid  down  by  my  brother  Bayley,  confining 
surgical  cases  to  cases  of  eiternal  infirmity, 
may  not  be  too  narrow  a  rule,  but  I  am  quite 
clear  that  the  case  of  Hancock,  upon  which 
the  jury  found  their  verdict,  was  not  a  sur- 
gical case :  try  it  by  the  test  which  Mr.  Piatt 
has  put — the  mode  of  treatment.  Here  is  a 
person  in  a  consumption,  as  I\Ir.  Piatt  has 
put  it — in  the  last  stage  of  a  consumption. 
A  little  temporary  relief  is  all  that  he  can 
have  :  the  defendant  is  applied  to,  and  he 
sends  him  medicines :  suppose  he  had  not 
bled  him  at  all,  nobody  would  have  denied 
that  that  was  an  apothecary's  act.  Will  the 
fact  of  bleeding  render  it  a  surgical  case  1 
It  appears  to  me  that  it  will  not,  because 
that  is  only  a  portion  of  that  which  is  done. 
We  know  that  bleeding  is  an  operation  per- 
formed by  every  apothecary  throughout  the 
country.  [  am,  therefore,  clearly  of  opinion 
that  that  was  a  case  on  which  no  verdict 
could  properly  be  found  except  the  verdict 
for. the  plain tifl^s,  and  upon  that  case  I  think 
we  ought  not  to  grant  any  rule  to  shew 
cause.  But  I  have  considerable  doubt  whe- 
ther the  witness,  Watson,  was  a  witness  com- 
petent to  be  admitted  or  not,  and  upon  that 
ground,  and  upon  that  alone,  therefore,  I 
think  Mr.  Piatt  should  take  a  rule  to  shew 
cause. 

Mr.  Juslice  Liddledale. — With  regard  to 
what  is  stated  by  Mr.  Piatt,  that  this  is  a 
surgical  case,  I  think  if  it  was.  that  the  sur- 
geon would  have  a  right  to  dispense  medi- 
cine, and  do  every  thing  requisite  in  that  re- 
spect towards  completing  the  cure  ;  and  if 
this  had  been  primarily  a  surgical  case  I 
should  think  he  was  not  bound  to  pay  this 
penalty  ;  but  it  appears  to  me  it  is  not  pro- 
perly a  surgical  case.  An  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  in  common  understanding,  you  do 
not  call  a  case  for  the  surgeon  ;  (suppose 
there  was  within  reach  an  eminent  physi- 
cian, an  apothecary,  and  a  surgeon,  you 
would  either  go  to  the  physician  or  apothe- 
cary for  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and 
would  not  go  to  the  surgeon)  ;  I  take  it,  it 
is  not  strictly  so  within  the  rules  of  medical 
people  ;  they  do  not  consider  it  as  a  surgical 
case,  and  the  world  at  large  do  not  do  so. 
At  the  same  time  that  I  do  not,  I  cannot 
agree  at  present  with  the  narrow  rule  laid 
down  by  my  brother  Bayley,  that  it  is  to  be 
applied  to  external  injuries  only  ;  he  might 
mean  that  as   merely  applicable  to  the  case 


then  under  consideration.  There  are  many 
cases  of  internal  complaint  that  would  be, 
properly  speaking,  surgical  cases.  Very 
likely,  if  those  cases  had  occurred  to  him, 
probably  he  would  not  have  laid  down  the 
rule  in  the  way  he  has  done.  On  the  other 
ground,  whether  Mr.  Watson  was  a  compe- 
tent witness,  I  think  there  should  be  a  rule 
to  shew  cause. 

Mr.  Justice  Parke. — I  think  there  should 
be  a  rule  to  shew  cause  en  the  last-men- 
tioned ground.  With  respect  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  learned  judge,  that  it  is  laid  down 
too  narrowly,  it  appears  unnecessary  to  con- 
sider that  in  the  present  case,  because  every 
direction  on  the  subject  of  the  duties  of  a 
surgeon  would  not  have  embraced  the  first 
case,  because  it  is  clearly  not  the  case  for  a 
surgeon ;  the  case,  so  far  as  the  bleeding 
goes,  is  a  surgical  case,  because  it  is  in  the 
habit,  according  to  the  practice  of  surgeons, 
to  administer  bleeding  either  by  the  lancet 
or  leeches.  The  sending  a  bottle  of  medi- 
cine is  wholly  unconnected  with  the  bleed- 
ing ;  it  is  a  complaint  not  regularly  for  the 
cure  of  surgeons.  It  appears  to  me  on  that 
first  case  the  plaintiffs  were  entitled  to  re- 
cover. 

Mr.  Justice  Patteson. — I  am  clearly  of  opi- 
nion the  first  case  of  Hancock  was  a  medical 
case,  and  not  a  surgical  case  ;  and  being  of 
that  opinion,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  im- 
material whether  the  learned  judge  was 
strictly  correct  or  not  in  the  opinion  he  ex 
pressed  to  the  jury.  With  respect  to  the 
other  point,  as  to  the  witness,  I  certainly  feel 
considerable  doubt  about  that,  and  you  may 
take  a  rule  to  shew  cause. 


COLLEGIUM  WAKLEYANUM. 
A  GRAND  convocation  of  this  establishment 
was  to  have  taken  place  on  Wednesday 
evening,  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  ;  but  as 
no  one  came,  it  was  postponed.  We  sup- 
pose the  illuminati  who  adorn  it  were  other- 
wise employed  on  that  evening. 

LATE  RIOT  AT  THE  COLLEGE  OF 

SURGEONS. 
Our  readers  will  hardly  believe  that,  with 
all  his  blustering,  Wakley  has  suffered  the 
time  to  go  by  without  commencing  his 
threatened  action  against  the  police  officers 
who  turned  him  out  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons. We  are  glad  to  hear,  however,  that 
the  Council  are  going  to  proceed  against 
him,  and  thus  bring  the  question  to  issue. 

LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Preparing  for  publication,  the  Third  Part 
of  Pathological  Observations.  By  Wm. 
Stoker,  ALD.  Senior  Physician  to  the  Fever 
Hospital,  Dublin,  &c. 
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VALEDICTORY  LKCTURE 

ON 

RETIRING  FROM  THE  LONDON 

UNIVERSITY, 

Delivered  Fiidaif,  April  29,  1831, 

By  J.  CoxoLLv,  M.D. 

Gentlemen, — It  is  now  some  montlis 
since  I  addressed  a  letter  to  tlie  Council 
of  the  University,  statiiii^  tliat  circum- 
stances, chiefly  of  a  private  nature,  ren- 
dered it  necessary  forme  to  inform  tliem 
tliat  it  was  my  intention  to  relinquish 
my  professorship  at  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion. 

Retiring-,  as  I  do,  from  a  station,  none 
of  the  prospective  advantages  of  whicli 
have  altogether  escaped  my  attention — 
from  a  station  which  I  was,  four  years 
ago,  ambitious  to  attain,  and  to  which 
I  felt  it  a  great  honour  to  be  appointed — 
retiring,  too,  without  the  excuse  of 
years,  or  any  consciousness  of  a  grow- 
ing incapacity  for  exertion — I  feel  that  a 
few  words  of  explanation  may  be 
thought  necessary,  addressed  to  those 
who  have  interested  themselves  in  my 
success  ;  perhaps  even  to  the  proprietors 
of  this  institution  ;  and  certainly  to  the 
pupils  of  its  medical  school.  These, 
however,  for  reasons  which  I  know  you 
would  all  approve,  and  some  of  which 
you  will  l)e  at  no  loss  to  imagine,  1  shall 
make  as  I)rief  as  possible. 

"When  the  Council  of  this  University, 
then  including  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished individuals  in  this  country,  did 
me  tlie  honour  to  elect  me  to  a  chair 
which  men  older,  and  of  higher  profes- 
sional reputation  tlian  myself,  might 
liave  been  proud  to  fill— flattered  by 
this  mark  of  regard  from  those  who,   / 
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well  knew,  must,  in  so  doing,  have  been 
unswayed  by  personal  feelings,  or  any 
of  the  common  motives  with  which 
patronage  is  exercised,  I  at  once  aban- 
doned all  my  professional  prospects 
elsewhere,  and  devoted  myself  to  the 
service  of  the  University. 

Doubtless,  I  was  in  some  degree  ac- 
tuated by  a  sense  of  the  opportunity 
such  an  appointment  held  out  to  me  of 
being  extensively  useful,  and  of  obtain- 
ing, through  my  exertions  here,  that 
reputation,  and  those  advantages  of  for- 
tune, about  which  no  reasonable  man 
can,  or  ought  to  be  indifferent.  But, 
although  even  then  somewhat  past  the 
age  of  romantic  expectation,  I  was  yet 
more  invited  by  the  hope  of  sharing  in 
the  honour  which  would  attach  to  the 
first  teachers  in  an  institution  calculated 
greatly  to  benefit  our  common  country. 
To  be  associated  with  eminent  men,  and 
with  them  engaged  in  a  noble  under- 
taking, in  times  the  most  enlightened, 
and  of  the  deepest  interest ;  to  be  the 
teacher  and  adviser  of  my  juniors  in 
my  profession,  and  privileged  to  en- 
force those  views  of  professional  prac- 
tice and  conduct  which  were  worthy  of 
being  followed  ,-  to  be  enal)led  to  devote 
my  best  years  and  best  exertions  to  the 
most  useful  and  honourable  of  occupa- 
tions ;  certainly  all  these  considerations 
weighed  greatly  with  me  when  I  gave 
up  less  arduous  occupations,  and  con- 
nected myself  with  the  concerns  of  the 
University. 

It  will  be  believed  that  powerful  mo- 
tives must  exist  which  induce  me  to  re- 
sign all  these  expectations,  and,  when 
every  previous  hope  has  been  sacrificed, 
to  retire  from  a  scene  of  public  activity 
in  which  I  might  at  least  have  continued 
without  discredit,    I  think  I  could  shew 
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that  circumstances  exist — have  for  some 
time  existed — which  so  limit  my  use- 
fulness here  as  to  make  it  no  less  my 
duty,  than  it  is  my  inclination,  to  with- 
draw from  this  institution.  \n  so  doing-, 
however,  T  do  not  wish  to  carry  with 
me  any  unpleasant  recollections.  I 
leave  the  University  with  no  diminution 
of  interest  in  its  success  and  in  all  its 
oreat  and  useful  oi)jects.  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  he  serviceable  in  it ;  to 
promote  what  I  believe  to  be  just  and 
right ;  to  oppose  what  I  l)elieved  to  be 
unjust  and  wrong  ;  to  maintain  the  pro- 
per station  of  those  to  whom  ti)e  task  of 
teacliing  is  confided,  and  to  preserve 
that  discij)linc,  without  which  no  school 
can  ever  be  respectably  conducted.  The 
intentions  of  those  to  whom  it  has  been 
my  misfortune  to  be  almost  in  all  things 
opposed,  may,  I  am  most  willing  to 
allow,  have  been  the  same;  but  the 
means  we  have  pursued  have  certainly 
been  altogether  different.  It  is  sufficient 
for  me  to  be  able  to  say,  and  to  feel, 
that  I  have  never  willingly  neglected 
my  duty  to  the  institution,  or  any  op- 
portunity of  promoting  its  real  honour 
and  its  permanent  welfare — never,  for 
an  instant,  at  any  time,  placed  any  inte- 
rest of  my  own  in  competition  with  that 
of  the  University. 

How  far  ]  have  succeeded  in  my  at- 
tempts to  fulfil  my  duties  as  a  Professor, 
it  would  not  be  for  me  to  say,  even  if  J 
were  at  all  able  to  judge.  Although 
every  year  has  brought  with  it  an  in- 
crease of  the  number  of  my  pupils,  I 
have  not  been  so  unconscious  of  the 
extent  and  difficulty  of  the  branch  of 
medical  education  with  which  1  was  in- 
trusted, as  to  be  without  much  and  con- 
tinual anxiety  concerning  the  manner 
in  which  my  task  was  performed.  Be- 
lieving, as  T  have  often  bad  reason  to  do, 
that  the  opinion  of  my  pupils  was  favour- 
able to  me,  i  have  always  been  a  severe 
critic  on  myself,  and  impressed  at  all 
times  with  a  serious  sense  of  the  con  ■ 
tinned  labour  and  observation  imposed 
on  me  by  my  situation  as  a  teacher. 

During  the  three  winters  in  which  I 
have  delivered  lectures  on  the  practice 
of  medicine,  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  my  time  has  been  devoted  to  collect- 
ing materials  from  every  accessible 
.source  ;  arranging  such  materials  as  I 
best  could  in  my  anxiety  to  omit  no 
knowledge  which  it  was  important  to 
convey  to  you  ;  and  reflecting  upon 
them,  if  not  with  all  the  care  they  de- 


served, at  least  with  all  that  I  was  en- 
abled to  i)estow.  Had  my  labours  here 
been  further  prolonged,  many  hours  of 
many  days  of  many  future  years  must 
have  been  given  to  completing  the  ar- 
rangement of  these  collections,  and 
above  all,  to  subjecting  them  to  that 
frequent  and  more  rigid  re-considera- 
tion for  which  hitherto  it  has  been  im- 
possible to  find  sufficient  opportunities. 
Beyond  this  I  should  have  conceived  it 
to  be  also  a  great  object  of  a  lecturer's 
ambition  cither  to  prosecute  some  ori- 
ginal branches  of  practical  investiga- 
tion, or  to  be  so  habitually  engaged  in 
surveying  the  relations  of  all  the  parts 
of  theoretical  and  practical  medicine  as 
to  leave  behind  him  some  memorial  of 
his  thought,  and  his  research,  capable, 
by  presenting  a  clear  and  luminous 
view  of  some  large  portion,  or  of  the 
whole  of  the  science,  to  mark  its  ad- 
vancement in  the  sera  of  his  labours, 
and  to  furnish  to  others,  who  might  fol- 
low him,  a  point  from  which  useful  dis- 
coveries might  take  their  origin.  This 
great  task,  however — perhaps  I  might 
say,  this  highest  department  of  a  lec- 
turer's duty — demands  leisure,  and  some 
degree  of  freedom  from  common  anxie- 
ties, and  from  the  necessity  of  making 
other  exertions  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  it.  None  of  these  advan- 
tages have  been  enjoyed,  or  were  very 
likely  to  be  enjoyed  by  niyself  as  profes- 
sor here ;  and  I  had,  consequently,  no 
prospect  of  succeeding  in  a  noble  de- 
sign to  which  I  would  gladly  have  de- 
voted my  mind,  and  my  time,  and  even 
my  life. 

My  lectures,  therefore,  although  I 
very  carefully  endeavoured  to  store 
them  with  the  practical  knowledge  for 
which  I  knew  that  my  pupils  would  have 
immediate  necessity,  must  be  consider- 
ed, as  far  as  regards  the  theoretical  or 
doctrinal  portions  of  them,  unfinished 
and  imperfect,  containing  some  hints, 
some  suggestions,  perhaps  some  out- 
lines or  sketches,  of  great  and  compre- 
hensive principles,  or  some  glimpses  of 
important  truths  ;  but  all  requiring- the 
care  and  finish  which  further  opportuni- 
ties, and  the  long  reflection  of  many 
years,  could  alone  impart. 

Vet,  1  assure  you,  J  looked  forward, 
even  at  the  very  commencement  of  my 
career  as  a  teacher,  to  the  time  when 
that  career  was  to  close.  Without  ex- 
pecting that  time  to  come  so  early  as  it 
lias  dune,  I  kncv  that  it  would  certainly 
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come  at  last;  and  tliis  consideration, 
ever  present  to  my  mind,  preserved  me, 
I  trust,  at  all  times,  from  tiic  vanity  of 
endeavourinj;'  to  attract  your  momen- 
tary admiration  i)y  specious  ojiinions 
and  delusive  theories,  wliicb,  at  tlie 
best,  could  hardly  have  outlasted  me. 
There  has  been  uothinj''  wliich  I  have 
more  scrupulously  wished  to  avoid  than 
any  attempt  to  constitute  myself  the 
founder,  or  even  the  zealous  assertor, 
of  any  doetrines  vvhieli  were  merely  of 
a  nature  to  blind  and  dazzle  the  medi- 
cal world  for  a  few  years,  and  tlien  to 
expire.  Most  an.xious  that  you  should 
admit  what  was  unquestionably  true,  I 
have  always  encouraged  a  prudent,  j)er- 
haps  sometimes  an  extreme,  sce|>ticism 
as  to  n)edical  testimony,  and  have  ac- 
companied the  relation  of  what  was  un- 
settled and  doubtful  with  cautions,  and 
with  exhortations  to  further  investiga- 
tions. 1  have  ever  been,  and  I  yet  re- 
main, desirous,  that  if  remembered  by 
you  at  all  in  the  future  proseeution  of 
your  profession,  it  should  be  with  the 
acknowledgment,  on  the  ac(juisition  of 
any  new  truth,  that  I  endeavoured  to 
leave  your  minds  in  a  state  favourable 
to  its  reception,  or,  perhaps,  to  its  dis- 
covery ;  that  I  did  not  lal)our  to  store 
you  with  prejudices  which  it  would  take 
many  years  to  get  the  better  of,  or  dis- 
qualify you  for  discerning,  amidst  the 
mazes  and  devices  of  human  error,  and 
vanity,  and  weakness,  and  folly,  the 
rays  of  light  occasionally  breaking  in  on 
the  humblest  inquiries  honestly  con- 
ducted. 

Thus  you  may,  I  think,  have  remark- 
ed, that  in  every  subject  which  has  come 
in  succession  beHjre  me,  it  has  been  my 
invariable  aim  to  lead  the  student  from 
a  consideration  of  symptoms  and  mor- 
bid appearances  to  a  consideration  of 
the  actions  of  disease,  and  through  this 
consideration,  to  rational  and  ol)vious 
indications  of  cure  ;  not  disregarding 
even  empirical  experience,  but  prefer- 
ring reasonable  and  fair  deduction.  I 
have  always  been,  indeed,  more  desirous 
that  you  should  learn  to  see  and  consi- 
der the  ol)ject  of  treatment  in  each  case, 
than,  with  an  air  of  infallibility,  to  an- 
nounce the  means  to  you. 

To  such  endeavours,  if  they  had  been 
continued,  1  think  I  sliould,  in  the  de- 
cline of  life,  have  looked  back  wiih  sa- 
tisfaction ;  and  even  now,  when  with- 
drawing from  attempts  so  unrtnished, 
and  without   the  fame  which  manv  in- 


dustrious years  might  possibly  liavc 
brought  me,  the  recollection  of  them 
furnishes  me  at  least  with  a  source  of 
consolation,  which  no  less  happy  feeling 
can  destroy  or  take  away. 

At  the  same  time,  gentlemen,  I  will 
not  affect  to  have  been  so  wludly  with- 
out views  connected  with  the  improve- 
ment of  our  profession,  or  so  unobser- 
vant of  the  tendency  to  great  profes- 
sional changes,  as  to  resign  my  power 
of  promoting  some  of  ihem  witliout  re- 
gret. 1  know,  I  think,  too  well,  the  ex- 
tent and  the  diliiculiy  of  the  subject  of 
practical  medicine,  to  be  influenced  by 
any  vain  confidence  in  myself,  or  any 
foolish  desire  to  depreciate  others,  when 
I  venture  to  say,  that  both  as  a  teacher 
and  a  i)ractitioner,  wliat  I  have  myself 
observed  of  the  apjdication  of  our  science 
has  impressed  upon  my  mind  tl)e  firm 
conviction,  that  of  those  who  die  before 
the  natural  term  of  human  existence,  a 
large  proportion  die  from  the  imperfec- 
tion and  error  of  medical  practice.  I 
shoultl  deceive  you,  deceive  the  profes- 
sion, deceive  the  public,  betray  my  trust 
as  a  teacher,  if,  when  resigning  my 
functions  as  Professor,  I  did  not  record 
my  fixed  opinion,  that  the  study  of  i)hy- 
sic,  as  a  preparation  for  practice,  is  in 
England  most  miserably  neglected. — 
Every  successive  year  sees  hundreds  of 
young  men  entering  upon  all  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  practice,  and  undertak- 
ing the  management  of  the  most  serious 
diseases,  who  are  actually  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently versed  in  the  practical  part  of 
their  profession  to  engage  in  it  with 
safety  to  their  patients. 

For  this  extraordinary  and  lamenta- 
ble fact,  which  I  do  not  mention  be- 
cause it  sounds  strikingly,  but  as  a  plain 
and  melancholy  truth,  those  at  the  head 
of  the  profession  have  in  some  measure 
to  answer.  If  the  first  intention  of 
chartered  and  privileged  institutions  was 
to  protect  the  public  from  unfjualified 
and  ignorant  practitioners  of  physic,  or 
even  to  guard  them  from  the  fatal  pre- 
sumption of  the  vilest  pretenders  and 
quacks,  most  assuredly  tliey  do  not  ful- 
fil that  intention.  Quackery,  protected 
bv  the  wealthy  and  the  powerful,  whose 
education  in  this  country  leaves  them 
too  much  open  to  credulity  and  delu- 
sion in  matters  of  science,  is  sigiudly 
triumi)hant  ;  and,  whilst  the  care  of  the 
College  of  I'iiysicians  is  confined  to  a 
very  limited  circle  even  of  physicians,  it 
is  well  known  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
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practice  of  medicine,  strictly  so  called, 
devolves  upon  those  who  have  taken  no 
deg[ree  in  medicine,  and  who  have  barely 
contrived,  in  the  course  of  one  or  two 
years  devoted  to  the  study  of  all  the 
branches  of  medical  science,  amidst  the 
labours  of  the  dissecting-room  and  la- 
boratory, and  the  lessons  of  physiolotry 
and  materia  medica,  and  the  important 
study  of  theoretical  and  practical  sur- 
gerv,  to  pay  some  little  attention  to 
medicine  ;  but  hnc  little,  none  but  those 
familiar  with  the  London  schools  can 
imagine.  Supposing  tliat  surgery  will 
be  their  principal  occupation — surgery, 
in  which,  in  truth,  scarcely  any  of  them 
will  ever  be  engaged — they  seem  to 
have  no  inducement  to  the  study  of  phy- 
tic. Anatomy  is  held  in  honour  ;  che- 
mistry and  physiology  promise  disco- 
veries and  fame  ;  surgery  holds  out  a 
certain  and  defined  rank ;  even  phar- 
macy has  its  evident  utility;  but  medi- 
cine, as  a  distinct  study — medicine,  for 
those  who,  without  being  called  physi- 
cians, are  lo  occupy  almost  all  medical 
practice — seems  to  the  student  to  lead  to 
nothing.  It  offers  no  immediate  ad- 
vantage ;  it  offers  no  rank.  With  the 
exception  of  the  examination  at  the 
Apothecaries'  Hall,  the  proficiency  of 
the  student  in  this  branch  of  study  is 
never  in<iuired  into  ;  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons demands  no  knowledge  of  it  in 
those  who,  under  the  name  of  surgeons, 
are  to  practise  it.  It  is  not,  in  fact, 
recognised  as  a  study  in  London  ;  but  is 
left,  as  a  mere  appendage  to  other  stu- 
dies, to  accident ;  and  acquired,  I  know 
full  well,  in  many  instances,  during  the 
first  half-dozen  years  of  practice,  at  the 
expense  of  many  lives. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I 
think  there  should  be  some  institution 
which  would  acknowledge  the  fact  of 
the  existence  of  these  practitioners ; 
which  would  not  by  a  fiction,  resem- 
bling some  of  the  singular  but  less  ab- 
surd fictions  of  the  law,  suppose  them 
to  be  mere  apothecaries ;  and  which 
would  not,  partly  out  of  a  false  notion 
of  dignity,  and  partly  from  indifference 
to  all  but  the  aristocracy  of  the  profes- 
sion, consign  the  great  body  of  the  pub- 
lic to  those  who  too  generally  practise 
what  they  were  never  re(|uired  to  learn, 
and  wiiat  they  cunsecjuenlly  never  learnt. 

Those  wlio  have  more  especially 
devoted  themselves  to  physic,  and 
who,  by   severe   study,    have    obtained 


degrees  of  medicine  in  any  of  the 
celebrated  medical  schools  of  Europe, 
are  in  a  situation  equally  unproduc- 
tive of  encouragement  to  the  libe- 
ral prosecution  of  science.  Entirely 
disowned  in  England,  unless  they  have 
taken  degrees  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge ;  permitted  to  practise,  but  not 
recognized  as  members  of  the  only  ex- 
isting association  of  physicians;  sys- 
tematically excluded  from  the  charge  of 
almost  all  the  large  institutions  for  the 
sick;  and  disunited  amongst  them- 
selves ;  they  are  obliged  to  pursue  their 
scientific  labours  alone  and  unaided, 
and  to  see  the  scientific  medical  bodies 
of  other  countries,  in  which  a  know- 
ledge of  medicine  is  thought  the  first 
requisite  of  a  physician,  preceding  them 
in  many  useful  discoveries,  and  in  al- 
most all  higher  investigations  of  a  pro- 
fessional kind. 

That  whilst  in  London  alone,  of  all 
the  capitals  of  Europe,  there  is  no  con- 
stituted body  of  grave  and  learned  per- 
sons to  enquire  especially  into  tlie  qua- 
lifications of  those  who  practise  medi- 
cine, the  attainments  of  unrecognized 
physicians  and  general  practitioners 
should  still,  on  tlie  whole,  be  so  con- 
siderable, is  a  proof  how  much  may  be 
done  by  active  and  intelligent  indivi- 
duals, without  patronage  or  superin- 
tendence :  nor  would  the  subject  de- 
serve any  observation  if  the  protection 
of  the  public  health,  and  the  neglect  of 
many  public  questions  resting  on  medi- 
cal opinion,  did  not  call  for  some  reform. 

If,  however,  such  a  reform  takes 
place  (and  that  it  will  take  place  no 
one  who  observes  the  movements  of  the 
professi(jn  can  doubt),  the  state  of  me- 
dicine in  this  country  will,  I  venture  to 
prophesy,  undergo  great  improvement. 
At  present  it  either  remains  stationary 
or  fluctuates  between  injudicious  or 
even  absurd  extremes.  The  student  ei- 
ther learns  his /jrac/?c<?,  as  it  is  called, 
during  his  apprenticeship,  before  he 
begins  to  study  either  health  or  disease, 
or  he  engrafts  upon  his  first  errors  some 
daring  measures  which  happen  to  be 
fashionable  during  his  short  period  of 
study;  and,  unconscious  that  in  the 
next  season  tliey  will  he  fashionable  no 
more,  curiously  adlieres  to  them  all  his 
life  long.  One  year  all  is  scepticism  in 
the  school  of  medicine ;  another  year 
every  man  aims  at  being  a  bold  prac- 
titioner; in  (he  third  year  some  deadly 
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poison  is  i)opiilar  ;  imd  not  iiiifrciiiiciit- 
ly  tlio  practitioners,  and  even  l\u:  toarii- 
ors  of  OK'dicine,  arc  seen  to  snl)init  to 
reconiniond  what  tliey  find  tiic  pul)ru; 
deteiiniiied  to  take  without  their  re- 
I'oinnKMKhition  :  whilst,  diirin;^'  all  these 
lUietiiations,  tiie  principles  of  uiedieine 
are  almost  divided,  the  study  of  serious 
and  dillJcnlt  diseases  is  far  too  much 
and  too  i^enerally  neglected,  few  think 
of  en»airin^-  in  (juestions  of  <,freat  pro- 
fessional and  public  interest,  and  every 
candid  practitioner  could,  I  am  perfect- 
ly convinced,  relate,  fiom  his  own  oh- 
servation,  instances  of  mistakes  which 
he  has  witnessed  in  i)rivate  practice,  of 
a  nature  to  greatly  take  away  public 
contidence  from  the  practitioners  of  me- 
dicine. 

To  promote  such  a  system  of  medi- 
cal education  as  wonhi  lead  to  the  more 
diligent  investigation  of  disease — to  a 
more  scrupulous  iiKpiiry  into  the  pro- 
perties of  medicines — to  a  more  pro- 
found consideration  of  diseased  actions — 
a  system  wiiich  would  discountenance 
all  those  wretched  and  often-witnessed 
attempts  to  create  mere  surprise,  and 
all  the  devices  of  those  who  look  upon 
medicine  as  a  mere  trade — has  been,  1 
firmly  believe,  the  constant  aim  of  my 
colleagues  in  this  University.  I  con- 
sider it  an  honour  to  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  them  in  sucii  an  undertak- 
ing, because  I  am  sure  it  is  one  which 
will  ultimately  produce  very  extensive 
])ublic  benefit ;  and  therefore  it  is  that 
1  do  feel  some  concern  that  my  power 
of  promoting  such  beneficial  changes, 
and  of  contributing  to  advance  the  dig- 
nity of  medical  science,  must  necessa- 
rily, by  my  retirement  from  a  conspi- 
cuous situation  in  the  profession,  be 
materially  diminished.  1  leave  the  task, 
however,  in  able  hands;  and  whatever 
attempts  are  made  will  be  assisted,  at 
least,  by  one  powerful  auxiliary,  ever 
active,  ever  in  progress,  ever  tending 
towards  great  ends — I  mean  by  public 
opinion  ; — which  points,  with  steady  fin- 
ger, towards  all  those  reforms  to  which 
I  have  thus  hastily  alluded. 

Let  it,  however,  be  remembered  that 
these  ends  cannot  be  accomplished  by 
monopolies,  by  exclusions,  and  by 
affronts  put  upon  men  of  learning  and 
science  acquired  in  unrecognized  schools, 
nor  by  perpetuating  the  hasty  prepara- 
tion now  made  for  most  serious  duties  ; 
but  by  more  time  being  devoted  to  stu- 
dy, and,  by  new  arrangements,  making 


the  study  of  physic  a  source  of  liononr 
to  all  engaged  in  it.  riien  will  tlmse 
attainments  which,  amidst  many  disad- 
vantages so  many  physicians  and  gene- 
ral practitioners  now  make  with  labotir 
and  preserve  with  dillicnlty,  become 
the  common  objects  of  professional 
emulation  ;  and  the  school  of  London 
will  become,  as  it  ought  to  be  in  such 
a  capital  and  in  such  a  country,  the  first 
school  of  medicine  in  the  world. 

That,  during  my  short  career  as  a 
public  teacher,  I  should  have  had  so 
many  gentlemen  for  my  pu|)ils  wdiose 
general  attainments,  as  well  as  their  at- 
tention to  their  professional  studies,  give 
the  best  assurance  of  their  future  respec- 
tability, usefulness,  and  even  eminence, 
is  an  Honour  of  which  I  am  certainly 
extremely  sensible.  The  interest  which 
they  have  appeared  to  take  in  the  lec- 
tures which  it  has  been  my  duty  to  de- 
liver here,  has  been  highly  gratifying  to 
me.  I  shall  never  hear  of  ibeni,  and 
especially  of  their  advancement  and  dis- 
tinction, wit!i  inditlerence.  The  dili- 
gence which  so  many  of  you  have 
evinced  I  fully  appreciate  ;  for  I  well 
know  the  many  anxieties  that  often 
weigh  upon  the  student's  mind.  1  ap- 
preciate, to  its  full  extent,  the  ardour, 
the  patience,  the  unabated  industry, 
which  triumphs  over  these  and  all  other 
obstacles.  There  are  no  years  to  which 
you  will  probably  look  back  with  more 
satisfaction  than  your  years  of  study ; 
and  if,  in  such  a  retrospect  of  the 
honourable  labours  which  led  (as,  in 
your  instance,  I  sincerely  trust  they 
will)  to  success  in  your  profession,  I 
should  ever  be  thought  of  as  one  who 
communicated  some  useful  knowledge 
to  you,  and,  above  all  things,  feared 
to  mislead  you  by  imposing  delusions, 
then,  gentlemen,  will  the  moderate 
and  just  ambition  which  alone  I  feel  be 
amply  satisfied. 

^Jany  of  you  are  now  about  to  leave 
the  schools,  and  to  commence  prac- 
tice. If  I  may  add  to  what  1  have  said 
a  word  of  advice  relating  to  your  duties 
as  practitioners,  it  will  be  that  you  cul- 
tivate the  good  will  of  your  seniors, 
who  may  be  already  prospering  in  the 
places  where  you  are  about  to  fix  your- 
selves ;  and  also  of  any  competitors  of 
your  own  standing:  that  you  be  not 
impatient  for  that  share  of  public  con- 
lidenee  which  will  surely  come  to  you 
if  you  arc  industrious,   and  otherwise 
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deserving  of  it;  that  you  be  the  jiro- 
moters  of  benevolent  and  liberal  in- 
stitutions— for  these  are  the  only  l)ril- 
liatit  things  for  which  our  profession 
affords  opportunities  ;  that,  by  obser- 
vation, and  the  perusal  of  the  works  of 
able  men,  you  keep  up  your  knowledge 
to  the  point  to  wiiich  medical  science 
will  l)e  every  year  rising;  that  you  de- 
spise all  the  contemptible  arts  of  open 
or  of  concealed  quackery — arts  which 
are  seldom  permanently  successful,  and 
which  always  permanently  disgrace ; 
and,  in  short,  that  in  all  things  you  act, 
not  from  mere  worldly  motives  of  tran- 
sitory itnportance,  but  from  a  high  and 
steady  sense  of  duty. 

The  advantages  of  fortune,  of  family 
connexions,  of  great  introductions,  ac- 
complishments, and  agreeable  quali- 
ties ;  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  ways 
of  the  world  ;  all  these  may  fail  to  esta- 
blish you  in  prosperity  :  but  industry, 
study,  labour,  perseverance,  a  devotion 
of  your  days  and  nights  to  your  pro- 
fession— making  all  other  ol)Jecls  se- 
condarv,  all  otlier  pursuits  subservient 
to  it— these  will  surely  carry  you  for- 
wards to  what  you  desire. 

Chiefly,  gentlemen,  in  all  your  stu- 
dies, in  all  your  speculations,  in  all 
your  researches  and  pursuits,  recollect 
that  to  discover  truth  am]  to  doffoodare, 
of  all  things  in  this  world,  alone  worthy 
of  your  labour,  and  consideration,  and 
care.  You  are  but  following  others  in 
the  great  path  of  human  exertion ; 
adding  your  name  to  a  long  cata- 
logue of  men  who  had  the  same  hopes 
and  fears,  the  same  ambition  and 
desires,  as  yourselves.  Pressing  closely 
upon  you  will  follow  another  genera- 
lion —  other  generations — equally  busy, 
and  equally  short-lived.  Be  altle  to 
say,  then,  whilst  you  live,  as  Harvey 
said,  when  reviled  by  his  unworthy  ene- 
mies, "  I  follow  truth  alone" — verita- 
tem  solam  setjitor ;  and  no  little  obsta- 
cles, no  narrow  opposition,  no  worldly 
disappointments,  need  discompose  you. 
Serious  cares,  or  even  great  afflictions, 
no  one  of  you  must  expect  to  escape; 
but  the  only  way  to  avoid  litth  cares 
and  vexations,  which  far  more  fret  the 
temper  and  impair  the  character,  is  (as 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  used  to  advise  his 
juniors  and  followers  in  his  own  art,) 
"  to  disregard  trifles,"  and  to  keep 
great  objects  ever  in  view.  Recollect 
how  little  can  be  gained  by  the  most 
restless  ambition,  by  the  most  unquiet 


passions ;  and  let  it  be  your  care  that 
the  enjoyment  of  what  you  do  acquire 
be  not  poisoned  by  the  recollection 
that  it  was  got  by  dislionesty,  or  wrung 
from  those  who  could  ill  spare  it.  And 
if  you  live  to  hnd  that  your  exertions 
are  rewarded  by  fame  and  intluence,  let 
it  be  your  honest  pride,  in  that  advanced 
age  when  your  ear  will  be  becoming  dull 
to  the  voice  of  praise,  and  your  feeble 
grasp  must  soon  let  go  its  hold  on  all 
influence,  that  you  did  not  reach  either 
one  or  the  other  by  mean  arts  or  tor- 
tuous policy  ;  but  that  all  your  dealings 
and  conversations  were  no  less  fair  and 
open  than  your  intentions  were  pure 
and  honest.  Then  if,  as  years  creep 
insensibly  upon  you,  the  esteem  of  men, 

"And  that  which  should  aceomijaiiy  old  age, 
As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends," 

follow  you,  it  will  be  well.  If  those 
rewards  should  accidentally  be  with- 
held—if your  motives  should  be  mis- 
taken— if  your  actions  should  be  misre- 
presented— or  your  best  intentions  frus- 
trated—  you  may  trouble  yourselves 
little  for  all  this,  "and  still  preserve  your 
tranquillity ;  for  you  will  be  able  to 
reflect,  that  you  have  ever  tried  to  be, 
as  far  as  your  opportunities  permitted 
you,  the  benefactors  of  your  fellow- 
creatures.  The  excitements  of  ambi- 
tion, and  the  dreams  of  hope,  and  all 
the  common  consolations  derived  from 
social  and  affectionate  intercourse,  fade 
away  as  life  advances  ;  but  the  recollec- 
tion of  days  not  ignobly,  not  frivolously, 
and  vainly  spent — "memoria  bene  actse 
vitae,  multorumque  benefactorum  recor- 
datio" — that  consolation  may  remain 
to  the  last. 

I  hope,  gentlemen,  you  excuse  my 
taking  leave  of  you  in  terms  like  these, 
differing,  no  doubt,  from  the  common 
formality  of  leave-taking.  Feeling  that 
my  opportunities  of  impressing  on  your 
minds  truths  which  1  believe  to  be  im- 
portant are  leaving  me,  1  may,  perhaps, 
be  unduly  anxious  to  compress  into  one 
discourse  the  principles  which  I  should 
wish  to  see  pervading  our  whole  pro- 
fession. Valuing  science  much,  the  aim 
of  science  appears  to  me  to  be  poor, 
indeed,  if  it  is  pursued  without  any 
higher  object  than  its  acquisition. 
Greatly  wisliing  that  you  should  be 
skilful  and  learned  practitioners,  I  no 
less  desire  that  you  should  help  to  form 
an  age  of  liberal,  and  good,  and  great 
practitioners. 

Educated  as  you  have  been,  and  ac- 
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custoinetl  to  reflection,  you  cannot  but 
sometimes  reflect  on  the  ori<,nn,  end, 
and  intention  of  (his  mysterious  exist- 
ence. Tracinff  the  organs  and  actions 
which  conduce,  to  life,  tlie  jfieat  pro- 
blem of  life  must  often  present  itself  to 
your  minds.  Amidst  doubts  and  uncer- 
tainties vvliicii  no  i)l)iloso])hy  can  sohe, 
it  will,  I  think,  occur  to  yon,  if  such 
reflections  are  not  stranijers  to  your 
thouijhts,  that  all  true  and  ennobling' 
ambition — all  for  uhich  life  is  really  va- 
luable or  useful — resolves  itself  into  the 
duties  of  sclf-improvena'ut  and  self- 
government,  and  the  communication  of 
uieai\s  of  improvement  and  self-govern- 
ment to  others.  These  duties  compre- 
hend every  social,  every  professional, 
every  private  duty;  and  enter  into 
every  comprehensive  design  which  man 
can  conceive.  In  proportion  to  the 
advantages  you  have  enjoyed,  your  en- 
gagements to  these  great  duties  arc  the 
stronger;  and  they  are  the  only  duties 
for  which  no  worldly  circumstances  can 
possibly  disijualify  you. 

Confidently  hoping,  gentlemen,  that 
such  will  be  your  ambition,  it  will 
always  be  to  me  a  source  of  satisfaction 
that  we  were  thrown  togetlier  here, 
though  but  for  a  short  time; — and,  as 
regards  the  part  of  life  that  is  before 
you,  I  can  only  add,  from  my  inmost 
heart,  that  I  hope  all  happiness  and 
honour  will  attend  you  ;  that  years  will 
not  bring  you  cares  and  sorrows,  but 
confirm  you  in  those  views  to  which  I 
have,  perhaps,  given  too  fervent  an  ex- 
pression. So  acting,  I  trust  you  will 
attain  that  success,  fortune,  influence, 
and  distinction,  which  it  is  laudable  to 
desire,  and  which  none  may  desire  more 
properly  than  those  who  wish  to  win 
them,  and  to  wear  them  with  honour. 

Lastly,  for  this  University,  of  which 
I  now  take  my  leave,  I  sincerely  wish  it 
full  and  permanent  prosperity.  Centu- 
ries hence,  when  the  early  difficulties 
which  beset  it  shall  have  been  long  over- 
come ;  wlif-n  the  early  dissensions  which 
prevailed  in  it  shall  have  been  long  for- 
gotten ;  and  when  one  for  so  short  a 
time  connected  with  it  as  myself  cannot 
even  expect  to  be  remen)bered  in  its 
annals;  I  trust  it  will  yet  flourish  among 
those  institutions  which  will  be  vene- 
rated as  having  contributed  to  impart 
that  knowledge  to  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  which  forms  of  government, 
daily  becoming  more  of  a  popular  cha- 
racter,   will  have  rendered    more    and 


more  necessary.  In  ages  yet  distant, 
when  arts  and  sciences— when  know- 
ledge, and  all  the  blessings  of  freedom 
—  shall  have  bnen  introduced  into  re- 
gions of  the  earth  now  deformed  by 
superstition,  or  debased  by  slavery,  or 
unreclaimed  from  savage  life,  I  trust 
they  v\ill  nut  luive  become  mere  matters 
of  melancholy  memorial  in  this  island 
"  of  the  great  and  free  ;"  but  still  l)e 
cultivated  and  cherished,  and  wil/iiii 
these  then  aiivitiit  ividls  be  cultivated 
and  cherished,  and  associated  with  all 
those  enlightened  views  and  great  de- 
signs which  it  is  man's  highest  privilege 
to  entertain,  and  by  which  the  greatness 
and  glory,  the  prosperity  and  happiness 
of  nations,  can  alone  be  jjerpctuated. 
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iMoNOMASiA — Insanity —  rHREKOLOCY. — 

Cases  of  Aneurism  of  the  Aorta — of  Chronic 
Peritojiitis — Bronchitis — and  Neuralgia  of 
the  Heart. 
DiniNG  the  last  week,  gentlemen,  five  cases 
left  us — two  amoDg  the  women  and  tliree 
among  the  men.  With  respect  to  the  for- 
mer, one  was  the  case  of  the  woman  who 
laboured  under 

Aneurism  of  the  Aoita. 
This  patient,  of  course,  was  not  cured, 
neither  was  she  better  ;  but  had  she  con- 
sented to  remain  here,  slie  would  have  con- 
tinued easy,  and  the  progress  of  the  disease 
have  been  very  much  retarded.  However 
she  would  not  consent  to  live,  as  it  was 
necessary  she  should  live,  upon  low  diet ; 
and  she  therefore  went  out  to  eat,  drink, 
and  die.  On  the  last  Sunday  in  March 
she  had  a  violent  quarrel  at  home  with 
her  husband,  and  soon  afterwards  dropped 
down  dead.  One  of  the  pupils  examined 
the  body,  and  a  large  aneurism  of  the 
anterior  part  of  the  ascending  aorta,  from  its 
point  where  it  leaves  the  pericardium  to  the 
origin  of  the  inuomiuata,  was  found,  with  a 
small  pouch  projecting  from  it  forwards  at 
the  spot  wliichmust  have  corresponded  with 
the  fourth  or  fifth  rib,  where  the  pulsating 
tumor  had  been  felt.  The  inner  coat  of  the 
vessel  was  studded  with  opaque  yellow  depo- 
sit, both  where  it  was  dilated  and  where  it 
retained  its  natural  dimensions.  The  left 
ventricle  of  the  lieart  was  dilated  and  hyper- 
trophied  ;  but  no  rupture  had  occurred,  so 
that  death  happened  from  a  sudden  cessa- 
tion of  the  heart's  action. 
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Bare  case  of  Moiiomaiiia — Insanity — Phreno- 
logy. 
The  other  case  among  the  women  was  one 
of  a  most  extraordinary  nature — one  to  which 
1  have  never  yet  met  with  an  exact  parallel  : 
it  was  a  case  of  monomania.  Monomania  is 
a  common  affection — that  is  to  say,  partial 
insanity — insanity  in  one  particular  only  ; 
but  this  was  such  a  variety  of  partial  insa- 
nity as  I  never  before  met  with,  neither  have 
I  read  of  such  a  case.  I  will  first  read  the 
account  from  the  case-book.  A.  B.  jet.  31, 
a  female,  was  admitted  on  the  15th  January, 
saying  that  she  bad  been  ill  two  months.  It 
was  represented  to  me  as  a  nervous  case. 
The  symptoms  were,  a  propensity  to  injure 
some  part  of  herself,  and  she  bad  no  ease 
or  comfort — these  were  her  own  expressions — 
till  she  gave  way  to  it.  "  The  part  that  she 
desires  to  injure  does  not  continue  to  be  the 
same  for  above  an  hour  at  a  time,  but  as 
soon  ns  the  desire  to  iniure  one  particular 
part  ceases  she  desires  to  injure  another. 
The  mode  in  which  she  is  anxious  to  injure 
herself  is  simply  by  internal  efforts.  She 
does  not  desire  to  cut  herself,  to  dash  her 
head  against  the  wall,  or  to  poison  herself, 
but  to  injure  herself  simply  by  muscular 
efforts,  unaided  by  external  objects  ;  so  that 
she  will  hold  her  breath  for  the  purpose  of 
suffocating  herself — she  will  twist  her  bead 
to  one  side,  to  strain  and  break  all  the  mus- 
cles and  tendons  on  the  other  side  of  the 
neck — she  will  sometimes  force  her  breath 
into  her  ears  so  as  to  endeavour  to  burst 
them,  and  make  all  the  efforts  she  can  to  strain 
and  force  her  eyes  out  of  ber  head.  There 
is  a  constant  desire  to  injure  herself  by  what 
she  calls  "her  own  internal  efforts."  She 
was  quite  sensible  that  this  was  a  morbid 
state,  and  lamented  it  exceedingly.  She 
wondered  what  had  come  to  her — she  won- 
dered what  was  the  matter  with  her,  and 
said  that  before  this  affection  she  had  always 
had  a  strong  mind,  and  could  restrain  her 
feelings,  but  now  she  had  no  control  over 
ber  inclinations.  Her  spirits  were  of  course 
greatly  depressed  on  account  of  finding  her- 
self in  this  horrid  state.  There  was  no  other 
morbid  condition  of  the  mind  that  I  could 
discover.  Her  judgment  on  all  points  was 
good;  she  was  under  no  delusion  of  any 
kind,  and  yet  she  possessed  this  desire. 
There  could  be  no  suspicion  of  the  case  being 
feigned,  for  while  you  were  talking  to  her, 
and  she  to  you,  you  saw  her  head  twist  on  one 
side  violently,  and  could  discern  that  she 
was  silently  making  an  effort  to  rupture  some 
part  of  the  neck  or  other,  or  to  over-strain  it, 
and  you  would  see  her  eyes  close  from  the 
efforts  that  she  api)eared  to  be  making.  Her 
head  was  thus  constantly  in  motion,  and  I 
thought  at  first  that  she  had  shaking  palsy  of 
the  head,  or  partial  chorea  ;  but  that  was  not 
the  case,  for  she  told  me  that  it  arose  from 
her  own  incessant  efforts  to  strain   her  head 


and  neck  :  this  appearance  of  the  head  was 
continually  going  on  while  you  were  talking 
to  her. 

But  the  proof  that  there  was  no  deception 
in  all  this  was  not  merely  that  you  saw  these 
efforts  going  on  in  too  natural  a  way  to  be 
counterfeited,  and  too  intensely  for  that  to 
be  the  case,  but  that  there  were  a  number  of 
other  symptoms.  She  was  drowsy,  she  had 
pain  in  her  bead,  a  sensation  of  pressure 
there,  and  she  said  a  sensation  of  open- 
ing and  shutting  in  her  head  from  time  to 
time,  but  this  was  chiefly  felt  at  the  sides  of 
her  head,  immediately  iibove  the  ears,  and 
shot  across  the  back  of  the  head  in  a  straight 
line.  This  sensation  was  felt  immediately 
above  the  ears,  and  extended  backwards  till 
the  two  sensations — the  sensations  of  each 
side — met.  Now  she  might  have  said  that  she 
bad  tliis  pain  when  she  had  not ;  but  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  this  was  the  alleged  seat 
of  the  pain.  Moreover,  there  were  symptoms 
evidently  of  disease — visible,  sensible  ;  for 
her  breath  was  excessively  offensive — as 
offensive  as  a  privy ;  so  that  those  who 
were  mucli  about  her  complained  of  it,  and 
cculd  not  long  hold  their  heads  near  her. 
Frequently  it  turned  ray  stomach,  which  is 
pretty  strong ;  and  her  tongue  was  exces- 
sively foul  :  it  was  coated  with  dirty,  thick 
mucus,  .'^he  was  in  a  situation  of  life,  too, 
which  rendered  it  exceedingly  improbable 
that  there  could  be  any  deception,  for  she 
kept  a  school,  and  had,  in  addition,  a  little 
trade  in  the  way  of  a  peculiar  kind  of 
needle-work,  and  by  means  of  them  both 
she  gained  a  very  excellent  livelihood.  She 
was  exceedingly  respected,  I  understand,  in 
her  own  neighbourhood  by  medical  men  who 
knew  her,  and  by  every  one  else.  This  I 
learned  from  the  medical  gentleman  who 
sent  her  here  to  be  under  my  care.  She  had 
hardly  any  sleep — tliis  is  a  very  common  oc- 
currence in  insanity  :  she  had  scarcely  any 
sleep  when  she  first  came  to  the  hospi- 
tal. I  should  have  mentioned,  that  besides 
the  pain  running  backwards  from  each  ear, 
she  said  she  had  a  strong  pulsation  in  that 
part. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  I  had  no 
hesitation  in  considering  this  a  case  which 
deserved  the  title  of  monomania  ;  that  is  to 
say,  insanity  in  one  particular  point.  You 
are  quite  aware,  that  to  constitute  insanity, 
it  is  not  necessary  that  there  should  be  any 
delusion.  IVIany  persons  must  be  treated  as 
insane  who  have  no  delusion  whatever. 
The  idea  of  insanity  does  not  necessarily  im- 
ply delusion  :  for  if  an  individual  labour 
under  an  actually  irresistible  desire  to  do 
something  which  is  wrong,  certainly  that 
person  is  to  be  consideied  insane. 

With  regard  to  our  idea  of  insanity,  it 
may  be  very  difficult  to  give  an  exact  defini- 
tion :  many  have  attempted  it,  and  many 
have    failed.     The    most  satisfactory   defi- 
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iiition  of  tliu  disense  which  I  have  met  sanity  of  the  feelings, — how  far  tlie  feeling  is 
with  is  that  given  by  Dr.  Spurzheim,  in  his  involuntary,  be  determined  by  q  competent 
work  upon  Insanity.  He  considers  that  in-  jury,  a  jury  equal  in  information  to  t}ie  indi- 
sanity  is  to  be  rei;arded  as  a  morbid  condi-  vidual  ;  for  if  they  are  inferior,  they  may 
tion  of  any  intellectual  faculty,  without  the  consider  a  wise  man  mad.  The  wretched 
person  being  at  all  aware  that  it  is  in  a  nior-  Abderites  thought  Democritus  mad  be- 
bid  state,  so  that  he  has  wrong  notions,  not  cause  he  searched  for  the  cause  of  insanity 
through  ignorance,  or  atVection  of  the  exter-  in  the  brain,  but  his  equal  in  information, 
nal  senses,  but  while  he  has  e<iual  mears  of  llijijiocrates,  pronounced  him  sane,  ftlany 
information  with  every  body  around  him  ;  or  persons  are  pathologically  insane  that  ouglit 
it  is  the  existence  of  some  of  the  natuial  jiro-  not  to  be  restrained  as  madmen.  I'he  law 
pensiticsof  the  mind  in  such  violence  that  should  regard  the  unsound  state  of  the  feel- 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the  individual  ings  alone  as  insanity,  only  when  it  leailsto 
not  to  yield  to  them.  In  the  one  case,  the  criminal  conduct.  As  delusion  continually 
patient  is  to  be  pitied,  and  not  considered  as  co-exists  with  a  morbid  state  of  the  feelings, 
answerable  for  his  actions,  because  he  is  not  conduct  far  short  of  criminality  may  often  be 
at  all  aware  that  his  ideas  on  the  particu-  referred  with  propriety  to  insanity  from  the 
lar  matter  or  matters  are  morbid;  and  in  mere  proof  of  a  delusion.  ]5ut  when  there  is 
the  other  case,  he  is  certainly  to  be  pitied  no  proof  of  delusion,  we  may  be  unable  to 
and  considered  insane,  because  the  feelings  refuse  ascribing  criminal  acts  to  insanity  if 
which  it  was  in  his  power  when  in  health  to  there  is  no  apparent  motive  for  them,  it  the 
control — some  one  or  other  of  them — are  in  individual  has  ever  been  mad,  if  insanity 
such  force  that  the  individual  is  no  longer  a  exists  in  his  family,  if  he  has  suffered  injury 
voluntary  agent  in  regard  to  it,  and  there-  or  any  common  internal  disease  of  the  head, 
fore  ought  to  be  restrained.  You  will  find  &c.  The  propensity  which  most  frequently  ex- 
persons  with  their  intellectual  faculties  ists  in  this  morbid  condition — at  least  the  ef- 
•wrong,  but  without  any  of  the  propensities  fects  of  which  are  most  striking,  is  that  of  the 
particularly  disturbed — at  least  you  will  propensity  to  destroy.  Many  remarkable  in- 
find  the  chief  character  of  the  disease  aris-  stances  of  this  propensity  becoming  morbidly 
ing  from  the  morbid  state  of  some  one  intel-  excited  have  occurred,  and  been  related, 
lectua!  faculty  or  more.  But  you  will  some-  You  will  find,  for  example,  a  very  striking 
times  meet  with  a  case  where  the  person  Las  instance  mentioned  by  Dr.  Otto,  of  Copen- 
a  sound  judgment  on  every  point,  is  not  at  hagen,  in  the  Phrenological  Journal, 
all  insane  in  his  intellectual  faculties,  but  is  "  A  man,  37   years  of  age,  had  for  some 

wrong  with  respect  to  some  one  feeling,  time  suffered  from  fits  of  giddiness,  which 
finds  it  irresistibly  violent,  and  perhaps  it  is  always  obliged  him  to  keep  hold  of  the 
vitiated  at  the  same  time.  jNIow  that  was  nearest  objects.  In  the  spring  of  1828  he 
the  case  here  ;  and  such  cases  are  to  be  lost  a  beloved  daughter,  which  afflicted  him 
found  in  most  lunatic  asylums  of  any  size,  very  mucli.  The  state  of  his  health  was 
and  many  such  cases  are  to  be  found  re-  nevertheless  perfect,  in  mind  as  v:ell  us  in  bodii, 
corded  in  books  on  insanity.  (with  the  exception   of  the  giddiness)  when 

To  the  .second  part  of  Dr.  Spurzheim's  he  one  day,  after  dinner,  told  his  wife  that 
definition  I  would  make  an  addition. —  he  would  take  a  walk  with  his  son,  a  boy  ten 
Many  are  really  mad  from  the  irresistible  years  old."  After  proceeding- a  certain  way, 
energy  of  some  feeling,  whom  w^e  are  not  he  says,  '  a  strange  confusion  came  over 
allowed  to  consider  mad.  It  is  only  when  me,  and  it  appeared  like  a  matter  of  abso- 
the  violence  of  it  leads  to  criminal  acts,  or  lute  necessity  to  me  to  throw  myself  and  my 
acts  in  the  highest  degree  injurious  to  the  son  into  the  water.'  "  Quite  unconscious 
person  himself  or  to  others,  that  we  can  of  what  he  was  doing,  he  ran  towards  the 
treat  him  as  a  lunatic.  Many  are  so  prepos-  water  with  the  boy  in  his  hand.  A  man, 
terously  vain,  that  they  act  ludicrously  on  all  surprised  at  his  behaviour^  stopped  him 
occasions,  and  yet  no  one  dare  treat  them  there,  took  the  boy  from  him,  and  tried  to 
as  mad,  though  they  are  clearly  objects  of  persuade  him  to  leave  the  water  ;  but  he  be- 
corapassion.  Yet  the  same  inordinate  ac-  came  angry,  and  answered,  that  he  intended 
tion  of  the  propensity  to  acquire  property,  or  to  take  a  walk,  and  asked,  'whether  any 
to  destroy,  (whatever  be  the  true  fundamen-  body  had  a  right  to  forbid  him  to  do  so  V 
tal  nature  of  the  latter),  might  lead  to  such  The  man  left  him,  but  took  the  boy  along 
acts  as  must  be  noticed  by  the  law,  and  with  him.  An  hour  after  he  was  drawn  out 
might  justify  us,  in  the  particular  case,  in  from  the  vv'ater,  into  which  he  had  thrown 
declaring  the  man  insane.  To  that  part  of  himself,  and  taken  to  prison.  As  he  still 
the  definition,  therefore,  which  states  the  shewed  symptoms  of  insanity,  he  was  bled 
irresistible  violence  of  a  feeling,  1  would  and  purged,  and  two  days  afterwards  was 
subjoin  some  such  words  "  as  leading  to  cri-  brought  into  the  hospital,  and  committed  to 
minal  acts."  The  question  whether  the  be-  the  care  of  my  friend  Dr.  Wendt,  who  has 
lief  is  morbid — a  mental  delusion  from  dis-  perfectly  cured  him,  and  who  kindly  afforded 
ease,  or  only  the  result  of  bad  information —  me  the  opportunity  to  see  and  to  speak  with 
should,  no  less  than  the  question,  in  the  in-     the  patient." 
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This  was  the  account  the  patient  gave  of 
himself.  "  He  now  (continues  Dr.  Otto) 
very  quietly  tells  the  whole  event  himself, 
but  is  not  able  to  explain  the  cause  of  his 
suddenly  arising  desire  to  kill  himself  and 
the  boy,  whom  he  loved  heartily."  He  only 
knew  that  he  felt  the  desire,  but  he  could 
give  no  reason  for  it  whatever ;  and  upon 
being  bled  and  purged,  and  treated  like  a 
person  labourmg  under  inflammatory  excite- 
ment of  the  brain,  he  was  perfectly  cured. 

The  case  of  the  man  who  murdered  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bonar,  in  Kent,  a  few  years  ago, 
J  believe,  was  precisely  similar.  You  per- 
haps may  recollect  the  circumstance — that  a 
man-servant  in  the  family,  who  said  that 
his  master  and  mistress  had  always  behaved 
to  him  in  the  kindest  way — that  he  had 
never  received  any  thing  from  them  calcu- 
lated to  irritate  him — and  was  perfectly 
sane,  as  it  appeared,  in  every  respect — sud- 
denly one  night  went  up  to  their  bed-cham- 
ber with  a  poker,  and  beat  out  both  their 
brains.  He  was  tried  for  this,  and  executed, 
but  could  give  no  reason  for  the  act.  He 
suddenly  desired,  and  determined  to  destroy 
them,  and  accomplished  the  deed,  and  all 
the  account  he  could  give  of  it  was,  that  he 
supposed  the  devil  had  prompted  him  to  the 
act.  There  was  no  fury,  no  rage,  no  malice — 
nothing  of  the  kind  to  explain  it,  and  he  was 
executed.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  a 
case  of  insanity,  although,  from  the  particu- 
lar nature  of  the  evidence,  it  was  considered 
right  to  carry  the  extreme  sentence  of  the 
law  into  effect. 

Now  this  woman  who  was  in  the  hospital 
appeared  to  be  labouring  under  a  variety  of 
disturbance  of  this  same  propensity,  the  pro- 
pensity which  is  called  by  ]Jr.  Gall,  the 
propensity  to  murder,  or  the  insliiict  carnas- 
sier,  or  destructiveness,  in  the  nomenclature 
of  Dr.  Spurzheim,  disapproved  of  by  Dr. 
Gall, — a  propensity,  whatever  name  we  give 
it,  bestowed  upon  animals  in  general,  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  other  animals  for  the 
sake  of  food,  and  for  the  purpose  of  rage, 
and  which  exists  in  us,  it  has  been  supposed, 
in  that  form  as  to  give  the  feelings  of  rage, 
anger,  or  indignation.  But  here  was  a  dis- 
ease, or  the  same  propensity  in  this  woman, 
only  it  was  limited  to  hurting  herself.  She 
■wished  continually  to  commit  suicide,  or  in- 
jure herself.  But  there  was  a  still  greater  limi- 
tation of  it,  and  a  very  striking  peculiarity 
in  the  case,  inasmuch  as  she  had  constantly 
a  desire  to  effect  the  object,  according  to  her 
own  account,  and  as  it  appeared,  only  by 
internal  exertion  ;  not  by  taking  poison,  not 
by  cutting  herself  with  an  instrument,  not 
even  by  using  her  nails  for  the  purpose  of 
lacerating  her  flesh,  but  simply  by  straining, 
forcing,  twisting,  stopping  her  breath,  and 
endeavouring  to  force  out  her  eyes  and  her 
ears. 

The  case  is  very  instructive  ;  first,  as  lead- 
ing you  to  dwell  upon  the  fact,  that  insanity 


may  exist  without  any  of  the  usual  forms 
which  it  assumes.  However,  in  these  cases 
of  a  destructive  propensity,  there  very  fre- 
quently is  a  delusion.  JMany  people  fancy 
in  these  propensities  that  they  are  bound  to 
commit  the  act  they  are  about  to  accom- 
plish ;  tbey  have  not  a  simple  desire  to  go 
and  do  it,  but  they  fancy  that  they  have 
a  call  from  heaven  to  do  it — that  they  are  to 
commit  murder,  perhaps,  on  their  otispring, 
for  the  honour  of  the  Almighty,  or  in  obe- 
dience to  a  special  order  from  him.  Many 
have  a  notion  of  that  description,  many  have 
other  fanciful  notions,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  a  diseased  propensity  ;  whereas  in 
other  cases  a  diseased  propensity  only  has 
existed.  You  seldom  see  the  intellectual 
faculties  deranged  without  finding  that  there 
is  one  or  more  propensities  likewise  more  or 
less  disordered.  When  a  person  fancies 
himself  to  be  God  Almighty — or  a  king,  or 
an  emperor,  or  an  individual  far  above  him- 
self— there  is  a  disturbance  of  the  faculty  of 
self-esteem,  and  such  persons  are  inordinately 
proud,  and  the  delusion  of  the  intellect  is 
accompanied  by  insanity  of  the  feeling  of 
self-esteem.  But  you  may  find  the  one  dis- 
turbance without  the  other, — either  of  them 
existing  alone;  and,  although  frequently  you 
find  them  both,  the  one  frequently  takes  the 
lead  of  the  other,  and  the  one  has  originally 
given  rise  to  the  other.  The  feelings  consti- 
tute by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  mind,  and 
the  portion  of  the  head  devoted,  according 
to  phrenologists,  to  the  feelings,  is  by  far  the 
largest  portion ;  and  I  believe  that  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  cases  of  insanity  are  ori- 
ginally characterised  by  a  derangement  of 
some  feeling. 

Another  circumstance,  which  it  may  be 
useful  to  know  in  these  cases,  is,  that  in  in- 
sanity there  are  very  frequently  the  common 
symptoms  of  disorder  of  the  head.  Every 
body  now  knows  that  the  brain  is  the  organ 
of  the  mind.  A  few  years  ago,  in  the  most 
celebrated  books,  this  was  entirely  laughed 
at,  and  I  have  heard  it  said  in  the  most  scien- 
tific meetings,  that  the  brain  had  about  ns 
much  to  do  with  the  mind  ns  the  great  toe — 
neither  more  nor  less.  But  Hippocrates 
knew  better,  who,  in  his  book  on  Epilepsy, 
says,  "  by  the  brain  we  are  wise  and  under- 
stand, and  see  and  hear,  and  appreciate  what 
is  base,  humble,  good,  and  bad,  &c.  ;  by  it  we 
are  insane  and  delirious,  ike.''  This  woman 
had  pain  of  her  head,  and  a  sensation  of  throb- 
bing there.  You  will  find  frequently,  in  cases 
of  insanity,  that  there  are  common  cor- 
poreal symptoms  of  an  affection  of  the  head. 
Frequently  patients  have  giddiness  —  fre- 
(|ucntly  they  complain  of  flashes  of  light,  or 
a  singing  in  their  ears — and  very  frequentlj' 
they  complain  of  jKiiri,  either  generally,  in 
the  head,  or  locally,  in  various  parts  of  that 
organ.  Tlu-re  is  frequently  in  insanity,  too, 
after  a  length  of  time,  the  common  effect  of 
disease  of  the  braiu — hemiplegia,  epilepsy, 
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sometimes  St.  Vitus's  dance,  and  various 
other  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  A  pe- 
culiar circumstance  in  this  woman  was  tlie 
pain  which  she  felt,  and  the  throhbing  just 
over  each  ear,  and  extending  partially  around 
tlie  head.  Every  gentleman  who  is  in  the 
h  ibit  of  going  round  the  hospital  must  have 
heard  her  say,  that  the  pain  was  exactly  over 
each  ear,  and,  though  it  extended,  shot  from 
that  situation. 

I'his  was  no  imagination  of  mine  ;  I  did 
not  lead  licr  to  any  such  declaration.  I 
merely  asked  if  she  had  pain  in  the  head, 
and  she  said,  yes.  I  then  asked  her  where 
it  was  situated,  and  she  pointed  out  that 
exact  spot.  She  was  rejieatedly  questioned 
by  myself  and  by  others  afterwards,  and  she 
always  gave  the  same  answer.  Now  this 
was  a  very  striking  phrenological  fact.  I 
have  seen  quite  enoueh  to  satisfy  me,  and, 
in  fact,  1  have  been  satisfied  many  years, 
of  the  general  truth  of  phrenology.  I 
would  not  wish  you,  on  any  account  what- 
ever, to  believe  it  simply  because  I  do.  I 
only  wisli  you,  because  1  believe  in  it,  and 
am  satisfied  of  its  general  correctness,  to 
think  it  worth  your  while,  when  you  are 
at  leisure,  to  examine  into  it.  I  never  wish, 
in  lecturing  or  in  writing,  tu  do  any  thing 
more  than  express  my  own  opinion,  and  to 
deliver  facts  and  testimony,  when  in  my 
power,  in  support  of  them.  As  to  forcing 
an  opinion  by  my  own  authority,  or  distort- 
ing a  fact  to  support  any  opinions  that  may 
appear  to  me  probable,  I  never  did,  and 
never  uill,  make  any  such  attempt.  I 
only  say  that  I  have  examined  the  subject  of 
phrenology  most  carefully  and  iinremittinjily, 
and  have  seldom  allowed  a  day  to  pass  with- 
out making  some  observations  upon  it ;  and 
after  thus  examining  it  for  ten  or  twelve 
years  I  am  more  and  more  satisfied,  if  it  be 
possible,  every  day,  of  the  general  truth  of 
what  Dr.  Gall  has  announced.  It  is  of  no 
consequence  who  denounces  it — it  is  of  no 
consequence  who  asserts  it — the  only  impor- 
tant question  is,  is  it  so,  or  is  it  not "!  If  you 
will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  it,  you  will 
be  amply  repaid  for  the  time  it  will  cost  you  ; 
and  you  will  not  only  he  able  to  explain  and 
appreciate  a  vast  number  of  things  which 
appear  to  others  inexplicable,  or  trifling,  or 
ridiculous,  but  you  will  have  a  very  great 
intellectual  pleasure  ;  you  will  find  it  a 
source  of  constant  and  daily  amusement, 
and  be  able  to  prosecute  all  points  connected 
with  insanity,  and  treat  the  affection  with 
greater  success  than  if  you  otherwise  do  not. 
I  would  recommend  you,  when  you  have 
time,  diligently  to  study  it ;  for  no  persons 
have  such  opportunities  as  medical  men. 

Now  I  beg  it  to  be  understood,  that,  in 
saying  this,  I  do  not  say  that  I  believe  every 
thing  which  every  person  has  said  who  calls 
himself  a  phrenologist.  Much  nonsense  has 
been   talked  upon   it — much  quackery  has 


been  j)ractised — and  the  most  grossly  igno- 
rant, uneducated  persons,  have  endeavoured 
to  ac(|uiro  notoriety  and  money  by  it  — to 
make  it  the  means  of  gain  ;  and  certainly 
many  who  have  neither  aitenqited  to  acquire 
notoriety  by  it  nor  make  it  a  source  of  gain 
and  thus  to  turn  it  to  their  own  [lurposes, 
have  nevertheless  taken  it  up  without  any 
sufficient  reason,  upon  the  very  »lighie.st  evi- 
dence, and  have  been  able  to  give  no  rea- 
son (if  I  may  so  say)  for  the  faith  that  is 
in  them.  ^lany,  however,  who  understand 
it  well,  may  by  carelessness  give  a  wrong 
opinion  ;  but  we  must  remember  that  such 
an  error  is  no  reason  for  disbelieving  the 
matter  itself.  A  surgeon  may  give  a  very 
false  judgment  respecting  a  case  of  fracture, 
or  dislocation  ;  but  that  is  no  argument 
against  the  science  of  surgery.  The  only 
question  is,  What  is  the  fact"!  and  was  this 
person  justified  in  giving  such  an  opinion  in 
the  case,  or  was  he  not  ? 

Very  frequently  persons  do  an  injustice  to 
phrenologists,  by  saying  that  they  have  as- 
serted what  no  one  ever  thought  of  asserting. 
They  not  only  abuse  a  man  who  has  espoused 
phrenology — call  him  a  quack,  impostor, 
and  idiot— but  they  say  he  has  asserted  that 
which  he  never  did.  Alany  will  assert  that 
Dr.  Gall  took  a  head  and  mapped  it  out,  as 
a  man  would  a  new  country,  or  an  estate  : 
this  shall  be  the  organ — (I  do  not  care  about 
the  name  organ,  any  other  term  you  choose 
will  do,  if  we  are  but  understood^ — this 
shall  be  the  organ  of  such  a  faculty,  and  this 
shall  be  the  organ  of  that,  and  so  on.  That, 
however,  was  not  the  case  ;  he  discovered 
the  situation  of  one  organ  after  another, 
quite  (if  I  may  so  speak)  accidentally; — 
one  turned  up  after  another,  and  the  beauti- 
ful arrangement  of  the  organs  came  out  qwite 
independently  of  him.  He  was  constantly 
looking  out  for  the  faculties  and  organs  ; 
and,  from  remarkable  instances,  suspecting 
one  to  be  here  and  another  there,  he  made 
incessant  observations  till  he  satisfied  him- 
self. You  are  aware  that,  according  to 
what  he  discovered,  the  lower  propensities 
(those  which  we  have  in  common  with 
brutes)  are  all  seated  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
head.  Those  intellectual  faculties,  if  I  may 
so  call  them,  which  we  have  in  common  with 
brutes,  are  all  seated  likewise  at  the  lower 
part ;  not,  however,  at  the  sides  and  back, 
like  the  others,  but  at  the  front;— and 
those  which  man  has  in  a  higher  degree  than 
this,  and  those  which  are  peculiar  to  himself, 
are  all  situated  above  the  others.  Now  there 
is  no  greater  proof  of  the  truth  of  phrenology 
than  this  : — Exactly  as  we  find  the  intellect 
of  brutes  rise — and  there  certainly  is  a  great 
difference  among  them — so  organ  after  organ 
is  added  and  better  developed,  till  we  come  to 
those  nearest  in  their  minds  to  man  ;  and  in 
those  the  organization  the  most  nearly  resem- 
bles the  organization  of  man.    And  again — if 
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you  begin  wiili  man,  ami  take  the  lowest  in- 
dividual, jou  will  find  the  organs  of  those 
faculties  which  are  indistinctly  marked  par- 
ticularly small ;  and  as  you  go  on  through  the 
various  grades,  till  you  come  to  the  most  per- 
fect human  beings — those  who  are  the  most 
perfect  in  moral  feeling  and  in  intellect — you 
will  find  the  brain  rise  more  and  more,  the 
additions  being  above  and  in  front,  till  you 
come  to  the  most  perfect,  and  there  the  or- 
ganization is  really  sublime.  J  he  question 
is  not  who  says  so,  but  is  it  the  fact?  You 
know  the  head  always  given  by  artists  to  the 
Saviour,  to  Jupiter,  to  Shakspeare,  and 
Bacon.  In  the  Edinburgh  Review,  which 
formerly  denied  that  any  two  heads  differed 
in  size  or  shape,  and  that  the  brain  had  any 
thing  to  do,  more  than  the  rest  of  the  body, 
with  the  mind,  now  makes  the  admission, 
that  as  animals  acquire  another  sense,  power, 
or  instinct,  so  do  their  nerves  multiply,  and 
their  "  brains  improve  in  structure  and  aug- 
ment in  volume,  each  addition  being  marked 
by  some  addition  or  amplification  of  the 
powers  of  the  animal,  until  in  man  we  be- 
hold it  possessing  some  parts  of  which  ani- 
mals are  destitute,  and  wanting  some  which 
they  possess  ;"  so  that  "  we  are  enabled  to 
associate  every  faculty  which  gives  supe- 
riority with  some  addition  of  the  nervous 
mass,  even  from  the  smallest  indications  of 
sensation  and  v.ill,  up  to  the  highest  degree  of 
sensibility,  judgment,  and  expression." 

Again,  with  respect  to  particular  organs, 
(the  word  organ  is  not  of  modern,  hut  of  an- 
cient date  ;  in  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Jle- 
iancholy  you  will  find  the  word  organ 
adopted  by  him  from  the  Aral)ian  writers,) 
you  will  find,  as  one  particular  propen- 
sify,  or  intellectual  faculty,  is  more  con- 
siderable in  an  individual,  that  the  par- 
ticular part  assigned  to  that  faculty  is  pro- 
portionally larger  than  in  those  who  have 
that  propensity  weak,  or  have  it  not  at 
all.  In  those  animals,  for  instance,  which 
are  remarkable  for  attachment,  you  find  one 
particular  part  large,  to  which  a  certain 
name  has  been  given.  In  those  which  have 
a  great  disposition  to  construct,  you  will 
find  the  organ  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
portion  intended  for  that  purjjose  to  be  very 
large  ;  whereas,  in  those  who  have  no  dis- 
position to  construct,  you  will  find  it  very 
small.  But  here  allow  me  to  make  one  re- 
mark, and  that  is  upon  another  instance  of 
the  errors  into  which  people  constantly  fall 
respecting  phrenology.  They  consider  that 
phrenologists,  from  seeing  the  head,  can 
immediately  tell,  in  every  case,  what  the 
man  is.  That  is  not  correct.  A  man  may 
have  any  one  part  of  the  head  very  large,  or 
the  whole  head  may  be  very  large,  and  yet 
he  may  have  no  corresponding  jjowers  of 
mind — no  remarkable  projicnsities  or  facul- 
ties. A  man  may  have  a  large  head  from  hy- 
drcncej)halus,  or  thickened  bono  ;  or  he  may 


have  a  very  capacious  skull,  and  it  may  be 
filled  with  brain,  but  the  brain  may  be  of 
a  bad  quality.  Many  idiots  have  very 
large  heads.  If  tlie  strength  of  faculty,  if 
the  strength  of  propensity,  were  in  proportion 
to  the  external  size  of  the  head,  the  man 
named  Cardinal,  who  was  two  years  in  this 
hospital,  and  whose  cast  is  now  in  the  Mu- 
seum, would  certainly  have  been  the  great- 
est man  that  ever  existed  ;  but  the  immense 
size  of  his  head  .arose  from  its  containing  ten 
pints  of  water.  You  cannot,  therefore, 
from  the  bulk  of  the  head  at  large,  or  of  a 
particular  part,  say  that  the  individual's  fa- 
culties or  propensities  are  in  accordance  with 
it.  No  phrenologist  ever  said  so ;  or  at 
least  if  one  ever  did,  he  was  not  a  true  phre- 
nologist. But  you  may  say,  if  you  find  an 
individual  remarkably  gifted  in  any  one  par- 
ticular faculty,  or  remarkable  as  possessing 
unusual  mental  power  and  strong  feeling — 
you  may  say  that  the  size  of  particular 
parts  of  his  head,  or  the  size  of  his  head  in 
general,  must  be  proportionately  large. 
Without  seeing  such  an  individual,  you  may 
say,  if  you  have  his  character  accurately 
given,  that  the  development  of  particular 
parts,  or  of  the  whole  head,  must  be  very 
marked,  I'hat  you  can  do,  but  you  cannot  do 
the  reverse.  You  cannot,  from  positive  great 
bulk  of  the  whole  head,  or  of  particular  parts, 
declare  that  the  faculties  correspond,  be- 
cause it  may  arise  from  other  circumstances  ; 
but  when  you  see  positive  faculties  strongly 
developed,  then  you  may  say  that  the  cor- 
resjionding  part  of  the  head,  or  the  head  in 
general,  will  be  corrcspondently  large. 

Then,  again,  persons  will  say,  that  if  an 
individual  do  not  manifest  any  particular 
faculty  strongly,  a  phrenologist  must  expect 
to  find  the  particular  part  of  the  head  small. 
Tbat  does  not  follow.  An  individual  may 
manifest  a  faculty  in  a  very  weak  degree, 
because  the  part  has  not  been  excited. 
IMany  individuals  have  not  shewn  particular 
faculties  till  a  certain  period  of  their  lives, 
and  yet.  it  is  not  known  that  the  head  has 
expanded  in  correspondence  with  the  faculty. 
The  power  of  any  faculty  may  be  sufficiently 
strong,  but,  for  want  of  external  excite- 
ment, it  may  never  have  shewn  itself;  and 
therefore  an  individual  may  have  any  part 
of  the  head  large,  like  any  particular  part 
of  the  body,  and  yet  not  manifest  any  par- 
ticular power,  though  many  of  the  feelings 
are  so  sure  to  meet  with  external  excite- 
ment that  their  manifestation  is  almost  al- 
ways proportionate  to  the  size  of  their 
organs.  You  must  not,  therefore,  say, 
from  the  absence  of  the  manifestation  of 
any  particular  faculty  of  the  mind,  that 
there  must  be  a  small  size  of  the  correspond- 
ing part  of  the  head  ;  the  ]iart  of  the  head 
may  be  large,  but  not  excited.  Hence  you 
observe  that  a  phrenologist  can  only  say, 
that,  with  a  positively  strong  manifestation 
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of  faculty,  thero  must  bo  a  positively  con- 
siderable bulk  of  the  i)aTt  ;  but  ho  cannot 
say  the  reverse — he  cannot  say,  that  with  a 
large  ileveloiunent  of  head  there  must  bo 
a  stronj;  ilevelojmient  of  faculty. 

Again,  a  phrenologist  can  also  say  this  :  if 
he  see  any  part  of  the  head  excessively 
small,  he  can  say  with  certainty  that  the 
individual  can  have  little  power  in  that  ])ar- 
ticular  faculty  or  jiropensity.  If  the  head  be 
small,  locally  or  generally — if  there  be  a  posi- 
tive deficiency  of  brain  partially  or  generally 
■ — I  do  not  mean  an  absence,  but  a  positive 
deficiency  in  one  particular  part,  or  general 
smallness — you  may  say,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  the  individual  must  be 
mentally  deficient  in  some  particular  faculties 
or  feelings,  or  deficient  generally.  The 
truth,  therefore,  is  this — that  from  seeing  a 
positive  mental  development,  a  manifesta- 
tion of  great  faculties  or  feelings,  a  phreno- 
logist can  say  with  certainty  that  there  must 
be  a  positive  cerebral  development  or  cor- 
responding bulk  of  the  head  in  particular 
parts,  or  in  general ;  and  he  may  also  say, 
if  he  find  a  positive  deficiency  of  bulk  in 
the  brain  generally  or  partially,  that  there 
must  be  a  general  or  partial  mental  deficiency. 
This  is  the  true  statement  of  the  quesuiou. 

I  may  mention  that  other  errors  have  been 
committed.  It  has  been  said  that  Dr.  Gall 
declared,  (the  assertion  was  made  by  a  most 
excellent  physician  in  France,  and  who  was 
a  great  benefactor  to  the  French,  by  abolish- 
ing cruelty  in  the  treatment  of  maniacs,  and 
using  mild  and  general  means,)  it  was  assert- 
ed that  Dr.  Gall  said,  that  in  insanity  there 
must  be  a  particular  form  of  the  head.  Now 
this  is  nonsense;  Dr.  Gall  never  said  any 
such  thing.  He  knew  that  functions  might 
be  deranged  without  any  particular  structure 
or  formation.  A  stomach  of  any  size,  or  of 
any  shape,  may  become  the  subject  of  dys- 
pepsia ;  and  therefore  a  brain  of  any  size  and 
shajje  may  become  diseased.  You  cannot 
expect  any  particular  form  of  the  head  in 
insanity  ;  you  might  as  well  expect  a  parti- 
cular form  of  the  abdomen  in  dysentery,  or 
in  colic.  However,  an  attention  to  the  form 
of  the  head  is  of  use  in  considering  insanity. 
It  undoubtedly  is  a  fact,  that  if  a  person 
have  a  disproportionate  development  of  any 
particular  faculty,  it  is  more  or  less  disposed 
to  go  wrong.  If  a  person  have,  for  example, 
a  very  large  development  of  what  is  called 
the  organ  of  destructiveiiess,  out  of  propor- 
tion to  other  parts  of  the  head,  out  of  pro- 
portion to  benevolence,  that  person  will  be 
naturally  irritable,  naturally  disposed  to 
anger  and  malice,  and  is  very  liable,  from 
the  more  frequent  excitement  of  these  parti- 
cular parts  of  the  head,  or  through  the  bulk 
being  greater  than  that  of  other  parts — very 
liable  to  get  o  it  of  the  regular  track,  and  thus 
ultimately  to  become  deranged.  So  it  has 
very  frequently  been  observed  with  respect 


to   vetieratnm.     A   person  who  is  by  nature 
excessively    disposed,    who    has   been    dis- 
posed  all   his  life,  to  veneration — not  aris- 
ing   from    rational   religion,    not  from    pro- 
per    religious   motives,    which     every    one 
ought  to    endeavour   to  possess,    but   from 
having    this     propensity     to    venerate     so 
strong   as  continually    to    have    the   mind 
filled  with  thoughts  of  that  description — not 
varying  his   mental  state,  and  indulging  all 
the  feelings  and  faculties  of  our  nature,  all 
of  which    have    been    given,   no    doubt,  by 
the  Almighty  for  good  pur])oscs  and  for  em- 
ployment— the   mind    may   go   wrong.       In 
these  individuals  you  find  a  very  large  deve- 
lopment of  another  organ — of  that  called  tho 
ort;an  of  veneration.     In  others  is  fi)und  an 
inordinate  development  of  what  is  called  the 
organ  of  cautiousness ;  in  another  a  great 
development   of  the    organ    of   self-esteem, 
and    so  on  ;  therefore  you  may  frequently, 
from  looking  at  the  head,  consider  that  per- 
sons  must  be    disposed   to    insanity.     One 
part  being  so  much  larger  tlian  all  the  rest, 
is   more  frequently    in  action   than    all    the 
rest,  and  from  that  action   It  becomes  still 
more  liable  to  excitement  than  all  the  rest  ; 
till   at  last    it  becomes  so  strongly  and  con- 
stantly excited  that  the  mind  is  thrown  into 
confusion.      If  you  look,  for  example,  at  the 
head  of  Bellingham,  the  man  who  shot  jMr. 
Perceval,  you  will  find  an  immense  develop- 
ment of  all  the  lower  propensities.     There  is 
a  cast  of  the  head  to  be  purchased.     He  was 
known  to  have  been  all  his  life  a  vain,  proud, 
violent  man — excessively   irritable,    always 
fancying  that  others  were  not  doing  justice  to 
his  merits,  and  he  was  always  violent.    You 
will   find   this  account  given  of  him,  and  if 
you    look   at   his   head   you  will  find  an  im- 
mense development  of  the    lower   propensi- 
ties, of  destructiveness,  and  of  self-esteem. 
Now    that  was   an   organization  which  any 
phrenologist  would  have  said  was  very  like- 
ly to  go  wrong.     I  have  no  doubt    that  it 
was  the  over-excitement  of  these  propensi- 
ties which  led  him   to  commit  murder.     A 
phrenologist,  perhaps,  would  not  have  exe- 
cuted, but  confined  him — would  have  pitied, 
rather  than  condemned  him  ;  although  even 
proper  pity  is  no  reason  that  society  should 
be  exposed  to  the  ill  eflects  of  an  unfortunate 
organization. 

You  will  frequently  see  facts  in  favour  of 
phrenology  from  such  cases  as  that  1  have 
mentioned  to  day.  When  a  particular  fa- 
culty is  disordered,  it  is  not  a  very  uncom- 
mon thing  either  for  pain  to  be  felt  there  or 
morbid  heat.  The  faculty  of  destructiveness 
was  in  a  morbid  state,  and  the  excitement 
in  that  particular  spot  was  intense.  The 
pain  was  felt  precisely  in  the  part  which 
Dr.  Gall  fixed  upon  as  the  seat  of  the  faculty 
of  destructiveness.  Dr.  Wright,  late  apo- 
thecary to  Bethlem  Hospital,  told  me  that 
iu  the  various  patients  there  who  had  parti- 
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cular  faculties,  particular  sentiments  or  pro- 
pensities, excited,  be  found  continually  mor- 
bid heat  exactly  at  the  seat  of  the  affection. 
I  have  known  many  instances  of  this  where 
there  was  no  uneasy  sensation  at  the  spot, 
but  exactly  at  the  part  which  Dr.  Gall  men- 
tioned there  was  morbid  heat.  The  intensity 
in  which  this  has  shewn  itself,  has  been 
such  that,  when  pomatum  has  been  applied 
to  the  head,  to  prepare  it  for  the  application 
of  plaster  for  casting,  the  grease  has  melted 
at  that  particular  spot  so  quickly  as  to  run 
off,  while  it  has  remained  on  the  other  parts. 
If,  however,  you  apply  your  hand,  you  can  fre- 
quently feel  that  there  is  a  local  morbid  heat. 
Singularly  enough,  as  itmay  appear  to  many, 
in  this  woman  there  was  a  morbid  sensa- 
tion, and  one  of  great  intensity,  at  the  very 
spot  which  has  been  fixed  upon  by  Dr.  Gall 
as  the  part  in  which  resides  the  particular 
faculty  of  destructiveness.  It  was  only  last 
week  that  I  was  dining  out ;  the  conversa- 
tion turned  upon  various  wonderful,  incredi- 
ble circumstances — such  as  persons  appear- 
ing before  death  to  their  friends.  A  num- 
ber of  anecdotes  were  related,  of  course, 
and  one  gentleman  stated,  that,  a  few  weeks 
before,  he  was  standing  at  the  door  of  an 
inn,  at  Dover,  and  a  black  bird  of  some 
kind  appeared  in  the  sky,  and  then  seemed 
to  drop  not  very  far  from  his  feet.  He  went 
towards  it  as  it  lay,  and  there  was  "  no  such 
thing."  At  that  very  moment,  he  said,  "  I 
had  a  pain  in  the  centre  of  my  forehead, 
just  above  the  nose ;  but  the  pain  disap- 
peared and  I  went  in,  and  was  perfectly 
satisfied  that  it  was  nothing  but  a  momentary 
excitement  of  that  particular  part  of  the 
brain."  Now  the  part  in  which  this  gen- 
tleman felt  pain,  who  was  neither  a  doc- 
tor nor  a  phrenologist,  was  the  very  spot 
which  is  mentioned  b}'  phrenologists  as  the 
seat  of  what  some  call  the  organ  of  hidividu- 
ality,  through  which  we  take  cognizance 
of  occurrences  and  facts.  I  recollect  two 
instances  of  individuals  who  suddenly 
lost  their  verbal  memory.  Dr.  Gall  placed 
the  organ  of  verbal  memory  above  the  eyes, 
and  in  each  of  these  persons  there  was  a 
violent  pain,  at  the  time  the  verbal  memory 
was  lost;  and  only  as  long  as  it  was  lost, 
just  above  the  eyes. 

These  are  a  few  instances  of  a  great  many 
that  I  could  mention.  But  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  every  affection  of  the  intellect  or 
the  propensities  is  not  accompanied  by  pain. 
It  is  not  every  affection  of  the  stomach  that 
is  accompanied  by  pain  or  tenderness  at  the 
epigastrium  ;  and  therefore,  that  you  may 
Lave  a  violent  affection  of  this  kind  without 
any  corresponding  p:iin,  is  to  be  expected. — 
Again,  you  may  have  many  pains  in  the 
head  without  any  cerebral  affection.  Many 
pains  take  j)lace  in  the  muscles  and  tendi- 
nous parts  of  the  head — many  in  the  pericia- 
uium  ;  many  take  place  in  the  membranes 


of  the  brain — that  is,  many  take  place  ex- 
ternally to  the  substance  of  the  brain  ;  and, 
therefore,  while  you  have  many  affections  of 
the  brain  without  pain,  you  have  many  in- 
stances of  pain  in  the  head  without  any  af- 
fection of  the  brain.  ^Moreover,  it  is  very 
possil)le  that  when  the  brain  is  affected, 
there  may  be  another  cause  for  the  pain  in 
another  part — another  cause  for  the  pain,  in 
the  pericranium,  or  the  tendons  of  that  part ; 
in  the  tendon  of  the  occipito-frontalis,  and  in 
the  muscles  which  are  attached  to  the  cra- 
nium ;  so  that  it  is  possible  that  you  may 
have  another  sort  of  pain  at  the  same  time, 
not  dependent  upon  disease  of  the  brain. — 
Again,  as  it  is  true  with  respect  to  other  or- 
gans, that,  when  they  are  affecttd,  you  will 
not  always  have  pain  in  them,  but  at  a  dis- 
tance, even  the  pain  of  an  affection  of  the 
brain  may  not  be  felt  in  the  spot  affected. — 
It  is  common  in  affections  of  the  stomach,  to 
have  pain  in  the  ribs,  and  down  the  spine, 
and  between  the  shoulders.  When  you  con- 
sider all  these  undoubted  circumstances,  you 
will  find,  I  imagine,  the  coincidence  of  local 
pain  in  partial  affection  of  the  mind,  with 
the  phrenological  locaiitj',  as  frequent  as 
can  be  expected  :  and  the  remarkable  cor- 
respondence of  the  pain  with  the  phrenologi- 
cal seat  of  the  organ  of  the  propensity  af- 
fected in  this  case,  cannot  but  be  consi- 
dered, coupled  with  all  the  other  examples 
of  the  kind,  as  a  strong  argument  in  favour 
of  phrenology.  The  pain,  too,  was  found, 
on  examination  after  death,  to  have  arisen 
from  internal  causes. 

Now  this  woman  died,  not  of  this  com- 
plaint, for  of  it  she  was  cured,  or  nearly  so. 
She  was  opened,  but  I  was  not  present ;  the 
brain,  however,  was  preserved  ;  and,  on  ex- 
amining it,  I  found  nothing  ;  and  this  was 
only  what  miglit  have  been  expected.  In 
diseases  of  various  parts  of  the  body,  you 
continually  open  patients  and  find  nothing  ; 
so  many  diseases  are  merely  functional.  Af- 
ter neuralgia  which  has  destroyed  life,  you 
frequently  find  nothing  ;  after  dyspepsia  you 
frequently  find  nothing.  But  although  that 
is  the  case,  you  continually  do  find  disease-^ 
continually,  in  opening  persons  who  have 
been  labouring  under  an  intense  mental  af- 
fection, disease  is  found.  You  perhaps  may 
not  find  evidence  of  disease  in  the  brain  it- 
self, but  you  may  find  it  in  the  existence  of 
too  much  fluid  within  or  upon  the  brain,  or 
in  opacity  or  thickening  of  its  membranes  ; 
and  you  may  find  it  in  the  hrain  itself.  You 
find  frequently,  after  disease  has  been  going 
on  in  the  head,  that  the  brain  itself  will  not 
shew  it ;  but  frequently  it  does  ;  it  is  soften- 
ed, indurated,  or  excessively  vascular.  In 
this  case  nothing  was  to  be  expected,  be- 
cause the  woman  was  cured  ;  hut  I  under- 
stand that  the  dura  mater  adhered  to  the 
brain  where  the  pain  was  felt — that  is  to  say, 
at  the  sides   low  down,  shewing  that  an  in- 
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tlommatory  state  liad  previously  existed,  and 
had  iefl  its  commoti  consequence,  adhesion, 
I  sliould,   however,   not  omit  mentioning 
to  you,   that  the  character  of  tlie  insane  per- 
son, even    where  disprojiortionate  develop- 
ment has  not  been  the  predisposing  cause, 
corresponds,     in    most    instances,    witli    the 
character  of  the  head.      Vou  will  tind  a  very 
striking  example  of  this  in  a  visit  ])aid  by 
Mr.  Combe  to   the   Richmond  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum in  Dublin.     1  have  said  that  the  charac- 
ter of  the  particular  form  of  the  head  some- 
times gives  rise  to  insanity — that  is  to  say, 
the  excessive  development  of  some  one  par- 
ticular faculty  being  out   of  all   proportion, 
gives  rise   to  insanity  from  its  excess — from 
taking  the  lead  of  all  others,  till  the  mind  is 
upset.     Besides  that,  the  character  of  luna- 
tics corresponds  generally  with  their  organi- 
zation.    Their   organization    may  not    lead 
you  to   suppose   that  they  were  likely  to  go 
mad  ;  but  you  can  see  that  lunatics  in  their 
insanity  are  malicious,   or  religious,  witty, 
proud,   shewing  one  disi)osition  or  another; 
and  all  this  generally  accords  with  the  make 
of  the  head.     In  Dr.  Combe's  work  upon  in- 
sanity (which  is  short,   and  sound,  and  mo- 
dest, like  all  that  gentleman's  writings,  and 
richly   deserving  the  perusal   of   every  edu- 
cated person,  whether  in  the   profession  or 
not),  you  will  see  an  account  of  his  brother's 
visit  ;  and  the  facts  there  stated  are  highly 
■worthy   of    notice.       They   are    nothing    to 
phrenologists,    because    phrenologists   must 
have    seen   such    things   every  day ;  but  to 
those  who  have  not  attended  to  the  subject, 
and  despise  it  (and  I  never  knew  a  man  de- 
spise phrenology  who  had  examined  it  with 
common   attention),    they   must  be  exceed- 
ingly interesting.     "  In  the    great  majority 
of  instances,  the  mental  faculties,  the  organs 
of  which  were  in  most  ample  endowment, 
were  those  chiefly  deranged  ;   while  in  a  few 
cases  the  development  of  the  whole  brain 
was  so  equable,    that  it  afforded  little  or  no 
clue  to  the  character  of  the  insanity."     This 
is  just  what  you  would  expect  :  that  insanity 
will  sometimes  be  observed  without  any  par- 
ticular development — that  some  part  of  the 
brain  will  go  wrong  from  some  other  cause 
than  its  inordinate  size ;  and  some  parts  of 
the  brain  will  be  in  an  extraordinary  excite- 
ment without  any  connexion  with  their  size. 
The    patients   were    shewn    to   Mr.   Combe 
without  any    hitiinution    being  given    him    of 
the  nature  of  their  insanity.      J  he    first  pa- 
tient was  Patrick  Lynch.     Mr.  Combe  con- 
sidered   that    the    particular    organs    most, 
largely  developed  in  the  man  were,  "  self -es- 
teem, lunnder,''  (I  beg  to  say  again,  I  care  no- 
thing about  names,   but  the  ideas),  "  cansci- 
lity,    language,    cnmbativeness."      These  took 
the   lead  ;  and   JMr.   Combe    therefore    sup- 
posed that  "  wonder,  which,  when  diseased, 
gives  notions  of  supernatural  agency  and  in- 
spiration, and  self-esteem,  were   probably  the 


leading  sources  of  alienation  ;  that  the  man 
would  have  high  notions  of  inspiration,  and 
be  excessively  j)roud  ,  and  that  causality  and 
language  would  also  be  conspicuously  mani- 
fested."    The   physician    to    the   instituticui 
gave  this  account  :  — "  Religious  pride,   with 
vivid  imagination,  and  the  highest  degree  of 
excitement,  requiring  restraint;  fancies  him- 
self' inspirett  and  endowed  with  omnipotence ;  fre- 
quent hallucinations  ;  visits  from  heaven ;  great 
Jiow  of  language,  in  a  sti/le  quite  superior  to  Itis 
rank  in  life."     'J'hen  there   is  another  case, 
E.  S.     Mr.  Combe  remarked,  that  the  organs 
particularly  large  were  those  of  destructive- 
ness   and   comhativenes^;    that    "it    was    (he 
worst  head  he  ever  saw — worse  than  Hare's. 
Combativeness  and  destructiveness  are  fear- 
fully large,  and  the  moral  organs  altogether 
very  deficient.     The  best  developed  of  them 
is  benevolence,    but  it  is   miserably  small 
compared  with  the  organs  of  combativeness 
and  destructiveness.     I  am   surprised  that 
that  man  was  not  executed  before  he  became 
insane."     Then  the  j)hysician  to  the  asylum 
told  him,   "  Total  want  of  moral  feeling  and 
principle  ;     great    depravity    of    character, 
leading  to  the  indulgence  of  every  vice,  and 
to    the  commission    even   of  crime.     Consi- 
derable intelligence,   ingenuity,   and  plausi- 
bility ;  a  scourge  to  his   family  from  child- 
hood ;   turned  out  of  the  army  as  an  incorri- 
gible villain  ;    repeatedly  flogged  ;  has  since 
attempted  to  poison  his  father."     Then  there 
was  a  third  patient,   in  whom  the  prominent 
organs  were   declared  by  JMr.  Combe  to  be 
those  of  self-esteem  and  Jirmness.     Dr.  Craw- 
ford then  stated  the  case  to  be  one  of  "  mono- 
mania ;  high  pride  ;  an   emperor,    very  over- 
bearing, quarrelsome,  and  dangerous,  but  is 
easily  tamed."     The  next  case  was  a  n>an 
of  the  name  of  Brady.    -The  statement  given 
by  Mr.  Combe  was,  "  Deficient  combative- 
ness, hope,  and  veneration  ;  and  very  defi- 
cient ideality  and  wit ;  large   cautiousness 
and  conscientiousness ;  therefore  he  will  be 
disposed  to  melancholy,"     Dr.  Crawford  re- 
marks,  "  Melancholy ;  great  timidity  of  dis- 
position.    Fancies  he  was  accused  of  theft, 
and   has  constant  apprehension  of  punish- 
ment, either  human  or  divine  ;  a  variety  of 
hallucinations  on  this  subject.     Gentle  and 
kind.     His  master,  to  whom  he  was  butler, 
was  robbed,  and  although  the  thief  was  dis- 
covered, this  occasioned  his  mental  derange- 
ment." 

Now  you  have  seen  an  instance  of  this 
sort,  though  diflfering  in  some  degree,  in  the 
case  of  epilepsy  united  with  hypochondri- 
asis*. That  man  was  constantly  fearing 
every  thing  about  his  health  ;  but  he  was  as 
quiet  a  creature  as  any  in  the  world.  He 
had  an  immense  development  of  what  they 
call  the  organ  of  cautiousness,  or  fear  ;  while 
combativeness    was    very    small.     The   one 
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was  absolutely  large,  as  well  as  large  com- 
pared with  the  whole  head  ;  and  the  other 
was  absolutely  small ;  and  therefore  the  two, 
when  contrasted  with  each  other,  were  in 
immense  disproportion. 

The  total  number  of  patients  submitted  to 
Jlr.  Combe's  examination  were  twenty- 
three.  "  In  fifteen  orsixteenthe  coincidence 
between  the  development  of  the  brain  and 
the  nature  of  the  lunacy  was  as  great  as  in 
tbe  cases  quoted.  In  four  the  organs  were 
so  developed  as  to  afford  no  grounds  of  in- 
ference ;  and  iu  one  the  features  of  the  hal- 
lucination and  the  predominant  organization 
did  not  correspond."  That  is  just  what  we 
might  e.tpect — that  in  most  there  would 
be  a  correspondence  between  the  develop- 
ment and  the  character,  even  in  the  insane 
state  ; — that  in  some  there  would  be  no  rela- 
tion between  the  one  and  the  other,  as  local 
disease  had  arisen  from  other  causes  than 
excessive  development,  and  the  great  excite- 
ment had  affected  the  character  with  a  force 
equivalent  to  great  size,  that  the  parts  were 
not  disproportionate  in  power,  if  T  may  so 
speak,  by  nature,  but  had  been  forced  out  of 
their  proportion  by  some  cause  of  excite- 
ment ;  and  in  the  one  out  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  twenty-three — the  only  one  in  which 
tliere  was  no  coincidence  at  all — some  cause 
of  e.\citement  had  been  so  violent,  as  to 
have  been  more  than  a  counterbalance  for 
absolute  inferiority  of  proportion. 

AVith  respect,  however,  to  the  treatment  of 
this  woman,  our  patient,  1  considered  that 
an  inflammatory  affection  of  that  part  of  the 
head  was  the  cause  of  the  pain  she  experi- 
enced. I  cupped  her  behind  the  ears  to 
twelve  ounces,  and  gave  her  calomel,  five 
grains  twice  a  day,  and  ])ut  her  on  low  diet. 
J/eeches  were  again  and  again  applied  to 
that  part.  She  was  admitted  on  the  18th 
January,  and  twenty  leeches  were  applied 
to  the  seat  of  the  pain  every  day  till  the  8th 
February.  From  the  8th  of  February  they 
were  applied  every  other  day  for  a  fortnight. 
Her  mouth  soon  became  tender,  and,  as  that 
took  place,  her  tongue  became  clean,  and  her 
breath  ceased  to  stink  ;  at  last  it  began  to 
smell  of  mercury,  but  the  odour  was  quite 
changed  in  its  character,  and  supportable.  She 
twisted  her  head  less  and  less,  and  she  slept 
more  ;  she  was  observed  to  sleep  several 
hours  m  the  night.  The  pain  in  the  head  left 
her  ;  and  she  now  felt  relieved  from  the  dis- 
position to  strain  and  injure  herself.  She 
was  a  deformed  woman,  and  the  lungs  and 
heart  had  hardly  any  room  to  play  ;  she  was 
subject  to  more  or  less  bronchitis,  and  was 
seized  with  an  attack  from  being  placed 
near  a  window,  and  it  was  necessary  on  ac- 
count of  this  affection  of  the  chest  to  bleed 
her.  She  was  bled  to  six  ounces,  recovered 
from  the  bronchitis,  was  now  really  well, 
and  was  to  be  presented  on  the  following 
Thursday.     On  the  Saturday,  however,  be- 


ing in  the  ward  just  as  usual,  she  was  seized, 
I  understand — fori  had  left  the  hospital  — 
with  pain  in  the  abdomen,  and  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes died.  The  friends  came  for  the  body 
before  the  inspection  could  be  completed. — 
The  head  was  examined,  and  also  the  chest, 
but  nothing  morbid  was  found  in  either,  ex- 
cept tbe  adhesion  of  the  dura  mater  to  the 
brain,  above  the  meatus  auditorius  externus. 
On  account  of  the  friends  waiting  for  the 
body,  the  examination  of  the  abdomen  was 
not  proceeded  with,  and  therefore  the  cause 
of  death  is  unknown.  Whether  she  died  from 
a  rupture  of  any  thing  of  the  abdomen  I  do 
not  know  ;  but  she  was  seized  with  sudden 
pain  there,  and  in  two  minutes  was  dead.  I 
have  no  idea  at  all  of  the  nature  of  the  cause 
of  death,  although  I  am  quite  satisfied  that 
it  was  m  the  abdomen. 

I  have  had  some  very  curious  instances  of 
an  affection  of  one  particular  part  of  the 
mind,  I  recollect  one  young  lady,  whose  in- 
sanity consisted  in  an  excess  of  fear  chiefly 
with  respect  to  cleanliness.  She  never  could 
satisfy  herself  that  she  was  clean  ;  she  always 
feared  that  she  was  dirty.  It  was  most  tire- 
some to  be  with  her  in  the  street ;  for  if  she 
passed  any  thing  on  the  pavement  that  looked 
black,  shefancied  that  it  wasdirt  from  an  ani- 
mal, and  that  her  clothes  must  have  touched 
it,  and  consequently  must  be  dirty.  She 
would  stop  and  look  at  her  clothes,  unable 
to  satisfy  herself  that  she  was  clean  ;  and 
when  she  got  heme  she  would  wash  her 
hands,  lest  they,  in  touching  her  clothes, 
should  have  been  contaminated.  She  was 
perpetually  in  fear.  I  understand  that  when 
she  went  to  the  water-closet,  she  would  re- 
main there  till  she  was  dragged  away,  never 
satisfied  that  she  was  as'  clean  as  she  ought 
to  be.  She  would  wash  her  hands  for  hours 
together;  and  they  were  obliged  to  pull  her 
away  from  the  wash-hand  bason.  She  was 
always  afraid  that  she  had  received  some 
contamination  ;  and  was  constantly  regret- 
ting that  she  was  not  like  other  people  ;  and 
had  forebodings  that  she  should  certainly  go 
mad.  She  was  wrong,  however,  in  no  other 
point  than  fear,  and  that  chiefly  of  being  dirty  ; 
and  she  would  rub  her  cheeks  till  she  made 
them  smart.  There  was  another  lady,  whom  I 
did  not  see,  but  who  was  also  affected  with 
another  modification  of  fear.  [  was  consulted 
upon  the  case,  but  not  allowed  to  see  her 
lest  I  should  contaminate  her — lest  I  had 
been  with  some  one  labouring  under  typhus 
fever,  and  should  convey  the  contagion  to 
her.  It  was  with  the  greatest  difliculty  that 
she  allowed  her  medical  attendant  to  see 
her  ;  and  she  shut  herself  out  from  all  so- 
ciety— in  fact,  was  upon  this  point  decidedly 
deranged,  constantly  dreading  the  contagion 
of  typhus  fever.  She  had  been  affected  ia 
the  same  way  some  years  before. 

Jt  sometimes  ha)>|)ens  that  the  insanity, 
becomes  more  general  after  it  has  existed 
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some  time  in  this  partial  manner.  The  dia- 
meter of  it,  llierefore,  alters  very  much  ;  and 
very  possibly  in  this  lady  it  will  become  ge- 
neral insanity  ;  hut  when  I  was  consulteii 
about  her,  that  was  the  only  symjitom  tliat 
was  noticed.  In  insanity  with  delusion  you 
find  various  feehngs  in  excess,  and  others  de- 
ficient. Some  persons  have  only  one  faculty 
wrong,  hut  others  have  two,  three,  five,  or 
si.t  ;  and  so  you  may  have  the  various  com- 
plicated forms  of  insanity,  I  believe,  if  you 
analyze  them,  you  may  reduce  them  all  in  a 
great  measure  to  phrenological  arrangement. 
It  is  quite  absurd  to  think  of  classing 
different  forms  of  insanity  as  distinct 
diseases,  because  sometimes  there  is  one 
feeling  and  faculty,  and  sometimes  ano- 
ther, disturbed.  There  is  an  endless  va- 
riety. When  you  consider  how  all  the 
characters  of  men  in  liealth  vary,  you  may 
conceive  that  in  insanity  tiie  character  must 
vary.  There  is  no  occasion  to  consider  in- 
sanity in  its  immense  vaiieties;  you  bare 
only  to  consider  how  many  words  in  our  lan- 
guage and  other  languages  are  made  up  from 
rather  more  than  two  dozen  letters,  and  you 
may  well  conceive  how  various  a  combina- 
tion there  may  be  in  proportion  to  the  few 
faculties  that  we  possess.  This  leads  me  to 
make  another  remark  on  the  incorrect  state- 
ments of  the  adversaries  of  phrenology. 
They  consider  that  Gall  and  his  disciples  say 
there  is  a  specific  number  of  faculties,  and 
no  more.  Gall  has  said  no  such  thing.  "  I 
have  discovered  ''  says  he,  "  many,  but  how 
many  more  may  be  discovered,  I  cannot  tell. 
Yet,  when  I  consider  how  many  words  are 
made  up  of  a  few  letters,  I  can  imagine  that 
many  more  may  be  discovered,  and  that  the 
number  already  discovered  will  be  nearly 
sufficient  to  exjilaiu  the  phenomena  of  mind." 

Chronic  Peritonitis. 
There  were  three  other  cases  presented, 
gentlemen,  in  the  course  of  the  week,  on 
which  I  hove  not  now  time  to  dwell.  One 
was  a  case  of  chronic  peritonitis  in  a  young 
man  who  had  sandy  hair,  and  was  looking 
altogether  very  scrofulous,  and  I  should  fear 
that  one  day  or  other  he  will  become  the 
subject  of  peritoneal  and  mesenteric  scrofu- 
lous disease.  The  symptoms  were,  tension 
of  the  abdomen,  with  considerable  p^iin  on 
pressure  in  various  parts,  and  slight  fluctua- 
tion. I  could  :;ot  ascertain  the  existence  of 
mesenteric  disease,  but  from  his  scrofulous 
look,  I  think  it  exceedingly  probable  that 
there  was  more  or  less  affection  of  the  me- 
senteric ganglia,  as  they  are  called  ;  but  by 
repeatedly  leeching  him,  and  making  his 
mouth  gently  tender,  very  cautiously,  the 
symptoms  disappeared  :  he- got  up,  and  felt 
himself  perfectly  well-  From  the  dise.ise, 
however,  having  continued  so  long,  as  well 
as  his  habit  being  very  scrofulous,  I  think 
nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  the  afleg- 
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tion  may  return.  I  found  that  he  was  '22 
years  of  age,  and  had  been  ill  two  months. 
Thirty  leeches  were  applied  :  lie  was  kept 
perfectly  still,  the  abdomen  diniiiiishcd,  and 
he  did  jjerfectly  well.  'I'he  fluctuation  which 
had  been  jiresent  entirely  disappeared,  and 
also  the  tenderness;  but  I  will  not  detain 
you  with  the  case. 

Chronic  Bronchitis. 

From  William's  ward  a  case  of  chronic 
bronchitis  was  presented,  which  had  existed 
many  years.  There  was  sonorous  and  sibi- 
lous  rattle  in  various  ])arts  of  the  chest,  and 
copious  frothy  expectoration,  with  cough  and 
dyspncea.  There  was,  from  time  to  time,  a 
great  increase  of  the  difficulty  of  breathing 
— spasmodic  dyspnoea.  He  was  relieved, 
he  said,  very  much  by  taking  the  compound 
tincture  of  aloes,  saturated  with  bruised 
aniseed.  There  is  a  sort  of  elixir,  a  secret 
medicine,  which  evidently  contains  a  great 
deal  of  aniseed ;  and  certainly,  in  many 
cases  of  spasmodic  difliculty  of  breathing, 
affords  very  great  relief.  I  endeavoured  to 
imitate  it  by  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Prouf ,  who 
found  in  it  myrrh  and  aloes,  and  considered 
it  in  every  resjiect  a  compound  tincture  of 
aloes,  only  that  it  is  made  with  rum,  instead 
of  spirits  of  wine,  and  an  abundance  of  ani- 
seed. Of  this  he  took  one  or  two  drachms 
three  times  a-day,  and,  he  said,  with  great 
relief.  I  know  that  many  persons  regret 
that  the  London  College  have  altered  pare- 
goric. Paregoric  eli.xir  formerly  contained  a 
quantity  of  aniseed,  and  old  practitioners, 
who  have  used  the  old  preparation  for  many 
years,  have  told  me  frequently  that  it  was 
more  effectual  in  relieving  cough  than  pare- 
goric as  it  is  now  made.  I  believe  it  was 
omitted  on  account  of  aniseed  being  sup- 
posed to  possess  no  particular  virtue,  and 
yet  being  nauseous  to  many  people.  One 
gentleman  told  me  that  an  old  physician  was 
very  cross  on  bearing  him  regret  that  the 
aniseed  was  omitted,  and  declared  it  was 
very  properly  omitted,  for  it  turned  every 
body's  stomach.  But  those  bfst  acquainted 
with  paregoric,  believe,  though  it  may  turn  the 
stomach,  the  old  medicine  answered  better. 
I  cannot  say  that  I  have  myself  made 
suflScient  observations  upon  the  two,  but  I 
have  heard  some  elderly  practitioners  say 
that  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  effect 
of  the  two,  and  that  they  now  keep  two 
kinds — the  new  for  the  prescriptions  of 
others,  and  the  old  for  those  patients  who 
are  solely  under  their  own  care. 

Neuralgia  of  the  Heart. 

A  case  went  out  not  at  all  better,  and 
which  appeared  to  be  neuralgia  oj  the  heart. 
'J'he  man  d.d  no:  stay  long  enough  in  the  hos- 
pital, but  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  have 
cured  him  had  he  remained.     I  was  anxious 
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that  he  should  stay  a  length  of  time,  that  I 
might  endeavour  to  cure  him.  He  had  sud- 
den pain  running  across  the  heart,  diagonally 
downwards,  from  the  centre  of  the  sternum, 
in  the  direction  of  the  left  nipple.  It  was 
not  more  violnt  if  he  walked  gently,  but  if 
he  moved  quickly  then  the  pain  was  more 
severe.  I  could  discover  nothing  particular 
in  the  pulse,  nor  by  the  ear.  The  pain  was 
sudden  ami  transient,  darting  exactly  like 
neuralgia  in  other  parts.  It  was  not  angina 
pectoris,  for  it  came  on  when  he  was  sitting 
perfectly  still,  and  he  even  got  relief  from 
gentle  motion  ;  and  it  did  not  stop  his  breath 
at  all,  make  him  feel  faint,  or  give  him  a 
dying  sensation.  It  merely  caught  his 
breath  as  much  as  a  sadden  pain  in  any 
part  of  the  body. 

I  gave  him  caibonate  of  iron,  and  he  was 
much  better  ia  one  respect,  that  is  to  say.  as 
loug  as  he  was  still  he  was  free  from  pain  ; 
whereas,  at  his  admission,  he  was  always 
in  pain  ;  but  it  did  not  prevent  the  pain  when 
he  was  moving  about  quickij-.  Whether  I 
should  have  succeeded  still  farther,  if  he  had 
remained  in  the  hospital  longer,  I  cannot  say. 
I  have  seen  four  cases  in  my  life  of  this  af- 
fection, but  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  treating  any  of  them  so  perseveringly  as  I 
could  have  desired.  It  is,  however,  very 
possible  that  in  some  of  them  the  carbonate 
of  iron,  which  has  a  great  power  over  neu- 
ralgia in  other  parts  of  the  body,  would  have 
done  good. 


EXTRAORDINARY      DISORGANIZA- 
TION OF  THE  STOMACH, 

With   General    Dkease  of  the  Abdominal  au'l 
Thoracic  Viscera. 

By  Robert   V^esables,  I\I.B. 
Pbysician  to  the  Chelmsford  Providence  Society. 

The  followiu^  cutious  derangement  of 
the  stomach  occiirreil  in  the  practice  of 
Mr.  Bin),  of  Chelmsford,  with  whom  I 
attended  the  patient  till  his  death.  The 
circumstances  are  so  extraordinary,  in- 
dependently of  the  interest  which  such 
a  degree  of  morhid  derangement  pre- 
sents for  the  consideration  of  the  patho- 
logist, that  I  do  not  consider  it  neces- 
sary to  offer  any  apohigy  in  siihmitting 
them  to  the  notice  of  the  profession. 

On  Monday  the  2d  August  hist,  I  was 
requested  by  Mr.  Bird,  at  tlie  desire  of 

the  family,   to  visit  Mr.  A ,  aged  56 

years.  He  was  a  master  mason,  or 
bricklayer,  of  moderate  stature,  ex- 
tremely thin,  spare  liahit,  ahnost  ema- 
ciated ;  sallow  complexion,  the  sallow 
hue  pervading  tlie  whole  surface  of  the 


skin,  which  presented  a  rough  shri- 
velled appearance.  The  veins  were 
prominent  and  turgid,  especially  on  the 
hacks  of  the  hands,  temples,  &c.  He 
had  heen  for  some  time  troubled  with  a 
circumscrii)ed  tumor  of  the  gum  of  the 
upper  jaw  of  tlie  right  side,  connected 
by  a  broad  thick  base,  ami  which  it  ^as 
necessary  to  remove  occasionally  by  li- 
gature; but  nothing  applied  proved  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  its  reproduction, 
thouifb  its  growth  was  arrested  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  by  applying  a  solution 
of  lunar  caustic  after  the  coming  away 
of  tlie  ligature. 

When  I  visited  him  he  had  l)een  for 
some  lime  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Bird, 
but  derived  so  little  benefit,  that  I  was 
requested  to  assist  my  friend.  Though 
sulticieully  ill  to  require  profe^-^sional 
assistance,  yet  he  was  not  wholly  con- 
fined to  the  house,  but  continued  to  at- 
tend to  his  daily  business.  The  princi-- 
pal  symptoms  were  obstinate  costive- 
ness,  with  severe  griping  pains  of  the 
bowels.  At  tiiis  period  there  was  no 
pain  on  pressure  ;  the  pulse  was  full, 
but  there  was  nothing  else  worthy  of 
notice  about  it,  unless  when  he  was  la- 
bouring under  a  febrile  paroxysm, 
which  occasionally  happened,  the  fever 
assuming  the  remittent  form.  It  was 
not  very  difficult  to  relieve  the  bowels 
by  saline  aperients  ;  but  in  the  smallest 
doses  in  winch  they  would  operate — as 
a  drachm  or  two  of  the  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia— they  acted  so  violently  and  se- 
verely, that  he  was  left  in  a  deplo- 
rably languid  and  exhausted  condition, 
from  which  he  did  not  recover  for  three 
or  four  days,  the  bowels  becoming 
locked  up  again  as  before.  The  only 
thing  which  seemed  to  agree  with  hira 
was  a  combination  of  the  compound 
camboge  pill,  the  galbanum  pill,  with  a 
large  proportion  of  extract  of  hyoscy- 
amus.  But  frequently  this  combination 
proved  inert  for  several  days,  and  on 
giving  the  slightest  dose  of  castor  oil, 
infusion  of  senna,  or  other  aperient 
mixture,  to  assist  the  operation  of  ti»e 
pills,  hypercatharsis  was  superinduced, 
followed  by  the  same  languor  and  ex- 
haustion already  complained  of.  The 
compound  decoction  of  aloes  acted 
mildly  when  successful  ;  but  it  proved 
so  generally  inert,  that  it  was  not  con- 
sidered safe  to  trust  to  the  chance  of  its 
ultimately  operating.  The  oil  of  cro- 
ton  actetl  in  small  doses,  but  so  vio- 
lently, that  it  seemed  hardly  safe  to  re- 
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sort  to   its   tisc,  except  uiulor  extrciiu' 
ciiTUinstaiices. 

From  tlie  peculiar  appearance  of  tlie 
toiiifuc,  nliicli  had  a  dierry-rcd  appear- 
ance, ami  was  deeply  snlcated,  I  sus- 
pected a  disorganized  condition  of  tlie 
mucous  liniiiEf  of  llie  stoniacli  and  ali- 
incMtary  canal.  He  sulVercd  very  mucli 
from  nau«ea,  and  froui  the  occasional 
attacks  of  remittent  fever.  Although 
fully  satisfied  that  tlic  febrile  symptoms 
were  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the 
state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  still  as 
liis  residence  was  very  unfavourably  si- 
tuated, it  occurred  to  me  that  if  he 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  leave  home 
for  a  little  time,  the  morbid  catenation 
uui,dit  be  iu  some  degree  broken  or  in- 
terrupted, and  a  check  thus  given  to  the 
irregular  febrile  accessions,  whereby 
their  reaction  upon  the  original  or  pri- 
mary disease  might  be  prevented,  tiie 
suspension  of  which,  it  was  to  be  pre- 
sumed, would  be  attended  with  at  least 
a  temporary,  if  uot  permanent,  mitiga- 
tion of  the  more  urgent  and  distressing 
symptoms.  la  this  expectation  I  was 
not  wholly  disappointed  ;  for  on  his  go- 
ing to  .Margate,  where  he  remained  for 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  he  had  but 
one  paroxysm,  and  that  the  day  but  one 
after  his  arrival.  The  arrest  of  the  fe- 
brile accessions  was  attended  with  con- 
siderable mitigation  of  the  urgent  symp- 
toms, and  a  temporary  suspension  of 
the  progress  of  ilie  disease  was  at  last 
apparent/!/  effected  ;  for,  although  far 
from  being  essentially  relieved,  yet  he 
returned  in  seemingly  better  health, 
ami  in  evidently  much  better  spirits. — 
The  amelioration  of  the  symptoms,  how- 
ever, proved  of  but  very  short  duration, 
for  he  soon  relapsed,  and  far  more  for- 
midable symptoms  speedily  supervened. 

The  abdomen  became  tumid,  tense, 
and  distended  as  if  tympanitic — fiuctu- 
ation,  however,  not  being  perceptible. 
There  was  a  most  distressing  nausea, 
with  ineftectual  efforts  to  unload  the 
stomach  ;  the  bowels  became  more  ob- 
stinately constipated,  resisting  now  the 
action  of  those  aperients  which  so  sen- 
sibly affected  them  at  first.  At  last 
they  became  insensible  to  every  thing 
but  powerful  doses  of  extract  of  elate- 
rium  ;  ami  these  it  was  frequently  ne- 
cessary to  assist  with  oil  of  crotoii  be- 
fore tliey  would  act.  Next  succeeded 
borborigmi,  eructations,  with  the  occa- 
sional discharge  of  air  of  very  offensive 


and  very  foetid  odour'.  Somoiimes, 
but  almost  incessantly  a  little  before  the 
fatal  termination,  a  large  (piantity  of  a 
viscid,  yellowish  mucus,  was  vomited 
Uji,  which  was  evidently  an  impure  gas- 
tric juice,  mixed  with  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  contents  of  the  duodenum, 
poured  into  the  stomach  by  the  invert- 
ed action  of  this  viscus,  and  afterwards 
ejected  by  vomiting.  \Vhen  the  clate- 
rium  operated,  cither  singly  or  assisted 
by  the  croton,  it  brought  away  an  enor- 
moui  (juantity  of  alvinc  matter,  of  a 
blackish-green  colour,  and  of  the  con- 
sistence of  treacle,  mixed  with  a  large 
proportion  of  hard  solid  fasct^s,  in  lumps 
of  the  same  blackish-green  colour. 
This  had  evidently  been  retained  for  a 
long  time  in  the  cells  of  the  colon,  and 
in  the  small  intestines.  As  the  appetite 
began  to  fail  at  this  period,  it  seemed 
quite  a  mystery  to  himself  and  his 
friends  whence  this  enormous  quantity 
of  fosculent  matter  could  come,  as  they 
observed  "  he  did  not  eat  in  a  whole 
week  one-third  the  quantity  of  matter 
evacuated  at  a  single  stool." 

It  would  be  quite  foreign  to  my  pur- 
pose to  enter  at  any  length  upon  the 
treatment  of  this  case,  because  latterly 
it  was  quite  empirical,  and,  indeed,  con- 
ducted upon  no  fixed  principle  beyond 
mere  efforts  to  prevent  costiveness  and 
a  total  s'.oppage  of  the  bowels ;  but 
farther  it  will  ai)pear  in  the  sequel, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  fate  of 
this  patient  was  sealed  long  before  he 
thought  of  applying  for  any  profes- 
sional aid  or  advice  whatever.  Every 
exertion  for  his  relief  failed,  and  he 
died  in  the  latter  end  of  January.  With 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Bird,  and  IVIr.  Pa- 
terson,  of  Ing-atestone,  1  examined  the 
body  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours 
after  death. 

The  body  presented  an  appearance  of 
very  great  emaciation,  and  the  al)domen 
was  very  much  distended.  On  opening 
into  it,  about  a  gallon  and  a  half,  or 
two,  of  greenish  yellow,  waterv-look- 
ing  serum,  was  found  collected'.  The 
accumulation  of  this  fluid  may  seem  to 
uiilitate  against  the  opinion  originally- 
entertained  and  advanced  in  a  preceding 
part   of  this   paper— that  there  was  no 

*  This  gas  was  sometimes  discharged  in  great 
abundance,  and  I  found  it  to  consist  ot  hydrogen 
sulphuretted  and  carbonetted  hydrogen  azote  in 
large  proiiortioii,  common  air,  and  carbonic  acid 
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fliictnatinn,  and  consequently  no  ascites. 
I  myself  had  not  seen  the  patient  for 
three  or  four  days  before  liis  death  ; 
and  on  discoveriniif  I  lie  sero-atjiieous 
fluid,  1  observed,  that,  in  my  opinion, 
the  flfreater  part  of  it  had  exuded  after 
death;  as  [  have,  before  now.  witnessed 
-unequivocal  instances  of  such  exuda- 
tion. In  confirmation  of  tliis  view, 
Mv.  Bird,  who  saw  this  man  a  few 
minutes  both  before  and  after  his  death, 
stated,  that  althoui^h  it  had  not  imme- 
diately struck  him  till  my  observation, 
-Still  he  had  a  di.-tinct  impression  that 
both  the  distention  and  tension  of  the 
abdomen  had  much  increased  since 
death  in  the  morninj)".  Havinu;'  removed 
the  fluid,  we  commenced  lookinnf  for 
the  viscera  in  order,  but  were  much 
surprised  at  not  beinff  able  immediately 
to  discover  the  stomach;  tlu  trans- 
verse arch  of  the  colon,  loaded  with 
faeces  and  distended  with  air,  present- 
ing-in  the  situation  usually  occupied  l)y 
the  former  viscus.  There  were  stronij 
fibrous  bands,  or  cords,  most  of  them 
about  the  thickness  of  the  brachial 
nerve,  and  of  an  equally  strong'  and 
firm  consistence,  connecting  ditferent 
porliinis  of  the  intestines,  and  stretch- 
ing' from  them  again  to  tlie  peritoneum 
lining  the  abdominal  parietes.  These 
fibrous  cords  so  bound  the  intestines, 
and  so  limited  their  motion,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  divide  them,  to  admit  of 
searching  for  the  stomach.  It  was  at 
■last  discovered;  but  so  contracted  in 
size,  so  altered  in  structure  and  ap- 
pearance, and  so  closely  tied  down  to 
the  spine,  that  it  could  scarcely  be  re- 
cognized, except  by  tracing-  it  from  its 
connexions  with  the  oesophagus  and 
duodenum.  It  was  a  flat,  thickened, 
hardened  mass,  of  rather  less  dimen- 
sions than  a  five-shilling  piece,  but  of 
no  regular  form  :  the  consistence  fibro- 
cartilaginous. On  dividing  the  superior 
surface,  so  as  to  cut  into  the  cavity,  we 
found  it  to  l)e  fully  two  inches  in  thick- 
ness, and  very  mucii  corrugated.  The 
superior  and  inferior  surfaces  were  so 
closely  approximated  as  to  have  nearly 
obliterated  the  cavity ;  indeed  it  could 
not  admit  a  half-crown  piece  without 
consi(leral)le  force,  and  which,  when  so 
introduced,  evidently  sliewed  that,  be- 
fore the  division  of  the  substance,  there 
was  not  room  for  so  mucli  matter. 
The  substance  of  the  stomach  itself 
ivas  completely  blanched,   and  shewed 


not  the  slightest  trace  or  indication  of 
vascularity.  The  cavity  contained  a 
small  (piantity  of  the  same  viscid,  yel- 
lowish, mucous-looking  matter,  noted 
as  having  been  vomited  up  during  life, 
and  with  which  the  internal  surface 
was,  as  it  were,  thickly  besmeared. 
The  cardiac  orifice  felt  rather  harder 
and  firmer  than  natural,  but  afforded 
no  other  indication  of  disease.  The 
pylorus,  however,  was  contracted  ;  it3 
substance  thickened  and  condensed,  as 
it  were,  into  filtrocartilagiuous  consis- 
tence. The  natural  appearance  of  the 
internal  surface  of  the  siomach,  or 
indeed  the  slightest  approximation  to 
it,  Avas  no  where  to  be  recngnized. 
When  the  viscid  mucus  was  waslidi  off,- 
it  presented  a  wliitisli  surface,  wliolly 
destitute  of  the  villous  rugae  and  plicje 
a|)parent  in  the  naiural  states  of  this  or- 
gan. It  was,  however,  very  much  cor- 
rugated and  tuherculaled.  The  duode- 
num was  diseased,  but  in  a  compara- 
tively very  s!ig!it  degree.  The  internal 
coat  was  firmer  tlian  natural,  and  was 
thickly  pervaded  by  prominent  dark 
purple  vessels,  like  veins  ;  in  some  parts 
slightly  abraded,  in  others  corrugated. 

Tlie  small  and  large  intestines  exter- 
nally were  overrun  with  Idocd-vessels  of 
a  dark  purple  colour,  internally  loaded 
with  faeces  and  distended  with  air.  In 
several  parts  there  were  small  knotty 
jirotuherances,  similar  in  their  struc- 
ture to  the  cords  above-mentioned,  of 
different  sizes  in  ditferent  parts.  On 
opening  into  the  cavity  of  the  small  in- 
testines, they  were  found  to  contain  a 
great  (piantity  of  tiiat  semifluid,  black- 
ish, treacly-looking  matter  which  had 
been  voided  in  such  abundance  during 
life.  There  were  hard  lumps  of  solid 
faeces,  varying  in  size  in  ditferent 
parts,  lodged  in  the  intestines,  between 
the  valvula3  conniventes,  and  in  some 
jilaces  adherent  to  the  coat  of  the  intes- 
tine by  small  thready  cords  of  coagu- 
lated lymph,  upon  which  the  faeces  ap- 
peared to  have  consoruhated.  They 
were  all  distended  with  air,  and  in  many 
parts  the  internal  coat  was  ai)raded,  in 
-some  places  nearly  approaching  to  ul- 
ceration. In  many  |)laces  the  mucous 
glands  were  converted  into  hard  knotty 
protuberances,  or  tuberculated  ;  while 
the  valvuhe  conniventes  had  become 
corrugated  masses.  The  large  intes- 
tines had  assumed  similar  morbid  ap- 
pearances :     the    only  diflFerence   was. 
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tlicre  bciiia:  no  semifluid  faeces.  The 
faeces,  however,  relaiiu-d  in  tlie  cells  of 
the  colon  were  generally  iniicli  harder 
and  dryer;  st)  nmcli  so  tliat  lliov  could 
not  lie  Wrokcn  down  hy  the  stioiiirth  of 
the  finfjers  ;  and  their  attachnienls,  hy 
means  of  the  cords  of  coiii,ndated 
lynipli,  much  more  numerous  and  firm. 
Tiiese  altachnients  prove  their  lonij 
retention,  and  account  for  their  resist- 
ing the  action  of  the  most  powerful 
jiurjjatives. 

There  was  no  natural  trace  of  omen- 
tum, it  haviuij  heen  convcited  into  a 
kind  of  condensed  lijjament.  The  me- 
senteric Inlands  were  in  some  places 
hard,  in  others  soft  masses.  The  kid- 
neys were  much  enlarged. 

The  liver  was  not  enlaro-ed,  and  could 
hardly  he  said  to  tie  diseased.  The  yall- 
Idaddtr  was  very  much  reducnl  in  its 
size,  and  was  filled  wiih  a  blackish- 
lookinir  fluid,  sometliin<>' like  thick  ink, 
hut  more  unctuous  in  its  consistence*. 
It  was  evidently  from  intermixture  with 
this  liile  that  the  alvine  discdiari^es  de- 
rived their  colour  and  general  appear- 
ance. There  was  little  remarkable  in 
either  the  ])ancreas  or  spleen. 

On  opening  the  chest,  the  right  lung 
was  found  adherent  to  the  jileura  cos- 
talis  all  throiighout,  nor  could  tliey  be 
separated  without  a  degree  of  violence 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  structure  ;  in 
fact,  to  tear  away  the  investing  pleura 
from  the  lung.  On  the  left  side,  the 
adhesion  was  not  so  great,  nor  so  ex- 
tensive. The  lungs  were  not  so  sjioniry, 
and  had  become  much  harder  and  firmer 
than  natural.  They  nowhere,  ho'-vever, 
presented  the  vascular  characters  of 
active  inflammatory  action.  The  heart 
^vas  enlarged,  and  its  .snlistance  soft 
and  flabby.  No  other  remarkable  ap- 
pearance about  this  oraan. 

Having  now  stated  the  principal  cir- 
cumstances of  interest  in  the  history  and 
morbid  anatomy  of  this  case,  it  only  re- 
iuains  to  make  one  or  two  observations 
upon  its  nature  and  symptoms.  It  must 
be  evident  upon  the  slightest  reflection, 
that  the  disorjranizatiou  in  the  stomacii, 
and,  indeed,  generally  tliroughout  the 
abdominal  viscera,  could  have  been  of 
no  recent  origin.     The  morbid  condi- 


*  Through  some  mismanagement,  or  misap- 
prehension (for  we  were  overlooked),  the  con- 
tents of  the  Kall-blaclder  were  not  preserved;  aid 
I,  therefore,  had  not  an  opportunity  of  ex.imining 
the  chemical  characters  and  constitution  of  this 
bile,  as  I  intended. 


lion  of  the  stomach  must  have  been  of 
long  standing,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  the  advance  from  a  stale  of 
heallii  to  ilisease  of  such  a  (.haracter 
as  the  operation  of  so  limiti-d  a  period, 
as  from  Aiioust  to  January,  little  better 
than  five  ni(Mitlis.  The  unnatural  con- 
tiacliou  of  the  cavity  of  the  stomach 
rendered  the  ar'cumulation  of  any  por- 
tion of  food  almost  impossible,  while 
the  morbid  change  of  stnicluro  fully 
warrants  the  conclusion,  that  the  pro- 
cess of  ])erl'ect  clnjmijimlioii  formed  no 
part  of  the  functions  of  the  animal  eco- 
nomy for  a  long  period.  How,  then, 
are  we  to  account  for  the  process  of  <li- 
gestion,  imperfect  as  it  was,  under 
these  circumstances?  There  is  but  one 
mode  of  explaining  this, —  by  investing 
the  duodenum  with  the  capability  of 
chymilication,  or  some  ecjuivalent,  how- 
ever imperfect,  for  this  process.  I 
tliink  there  can  be  little  doubt,  there- 
fore, that  theduodentim  must  have  per- 
formed a  double  duty— that  of  the  sto- 
mach in  addition  to  its  own,  unless, 
indeed,  we  admit  that  the  economy  can 
dispense  with  chymification,  or  any 
equivalent  substitute. 

There  is  also  another  singularity  in 
the  history  ot  this  case  worthy  of  re- 
tnark  —  the  commencement,  progress, 
and  ultimate  advance  of  the  disease, 
uithout  tlie  appearance  of  symptoms, 
or  any  interruption  of  the  ordinary  pur- 
suits till  within  a  verv  short  period  of 
his  decease.  From  tliis  we  uuiy  infer, 
that  the  severest  forms  of  organic  dis- 
ease are  not  necessarily  the  result,  nor 
connected  witli,  inflammatory  action, 
and  the  blanched  condition,  aiid  tiie  ab- 
sence of  every  indication  of  vasculaiity 
in  the  structure  of  the  stomach,  would 
seem  to  preclude  every  idea  of  eveu 
chiouic  inflauimation  as  contributing, 
or  having  contributed,  to  the  et!'ect  in 
the  present  instance.  'I'he  gripiii"-  pains 
with  which  this  patient  uas  afliicted, 
especially  on  the  operation  of  medicine, 
are  easy  of  explanation,  and  are  to  be 
attributed  mostly  to  the  disturbance  or 
motion  of  those  hardened  masses  of  fe- 
culent matter  which  had  consolidated 
upon  the  cords  of  coagulated  lymph 
thrown  out  and  floating  in  them  pre- 
vious to  their  induration. 

The  remarkable  sensibility  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  to  the  saline  aperients, 
and  the  exhaustion  which  sujiervened  on 
their  action,  is  another  circumstance  of 
interest.     These  medicines  never  pro- 
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diiced  evacuation  of  ilie  solid  contents 
of  the  canal,  but  only  feculent  semifluid 
discharjres.  The  exhaustion,  no  doubt, 
resulted  from  the  pouring  out  the  se- 
cretions of  the  intestinal  exiialents  in 
great  abundance,  while  the  griping  re- 
sulted from  the  increased  activity  of 
the  peristaltic  motions  disturbing  the 
hardened  masses  of  fseces. 

The  gases,  with  which  the  canal  was 
distended,  present  some  degree  of  no- 
velty in  the  appearance  of  carhuellKl 
hydrogen.  I  have  once  witnessed  a 
similar  case,  that  of  a  man  admitted 
into  Sir  Patrick  Dun's  Hospital,  when 
I  was  clinical  clerk  to  Dr.  Barker.  This 
man  was  troubled  with  incessant  eruc- 
tations, and  the  discharge  of  enormous 
quantities  of  carburetted  hydrogen,  and 
M'hich,  on  being  collected  and  slightly 
purified,  and  put  into  a  bladder  titled 
with  a  capillary  tube,  burned  like  a 
common  gas  light.  Tbis  man  iiad  been 
very  much  addicted  to  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits,  but  how  far  this  may  have  in- 
fluenced, directly  or  indirectly,  remotely 
or  immediately,  tlie  quality  of  the  gas 
secrete^  by  the  vessels  of  the  stomach 
and  intestinal  canal,  I  shall  not  pretend 
to  say.  The  present  patient,  however, 
cannot  be  considered  as  under  any  such 
influence,  as  I  understood  he  was  always 
temperate,  and  was  never  addicted  to 
excesses  of  any  description.  We  have 
upon  record  unqncstional)le  instances 
of  spontaneous  combustion,  and  the 
solution  of  such  phenomena  is  still  a 
problem.  It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive, 
that  under  an  active  secretion  of  carltu- 
retted  hydrogen  into  the  intestinal  tube, 
the  system  might  he  so  loaded  with  this 
combustible,  or  at  le?st  the  materials 
for  its  rapid  formation  and  evolution, 
that  the  flame  of  a  candle,  coming  acci- 
dentally in  contact  with  the  gas  coming 
from  the  mouth,  might  in  part  lead  to 
soine  slight  explosion,  and  general  ig- 
nition of  the  animal  machine ;  —  but 
these  are  speculations  inconsistent  with 
my  present  purpose.  The  history  of 
the  case  and  its  mor!)id  anatomy  will  be 
sufficient  to  shew  the  great  necessity  of 
caution  in  both  prognosis  and  diagnosis, 
for,  with  tlie  exception  of  the  obstinacy, 
there  was  nothing  in  tiie  severity  of  the 
symptoms  which\vou!d  enable  the  most 
attentive,  and  even  accurate  observer, 
to  imagine_  any  thing  like  the  extent 
of  disease  in  the  viscera,  nor  the  disor- 
ganization of  tive  stomacii. 

Chelmsford,  23d  April,  1831. 
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The  case  about  to  be  related  was  re- 
markable from  occurring  in  a  child  of 
so  early  an  age;  but  the  symptoms  of 
renal  affection  were  so  very  slight,  as  to 
lead  to  no  supposition  of  its  being  the 
actual  exciting  cause  of  the  general  con- 
stitutional distur!)ance,  and  that  a  dis- 
ease of  the  organ  existed  to  such  an  ex- 
tent. There  was  externally  an  appear- 
ance of  enlargement  of  the  liver ;  and  it 
was  fully  expected  that,  on  the  post- 
mortem examination,  some  disease  of 
that  organ  would  be  discovered.  The 
result,  however,  proved  the  fallacy  of 
that  opinion.  Numerous  cases  might 
be  brought  forward  where  extensive 
disease  in  one  of  the  kidneys,  and  even 
its  total  loss,  without  any  symptoms  in- 
dicating such  disease,  existed  during 
life,  several  instances  of  which  have  frcr 
qnently  come  under  my  observation. — 
iVJr.  Chas.  Bell  observes,  that  "upon  the 
subject  of  the  sensibility  of  the  kidney, 
however,  we  must  be  aware  that  dis- 
ease, inflammation,  suppuration — nay, 
even  total  wasting  of  the  kidney,  may 
take  place,  without  any  indication  from 
pain,  and  certainly  without  pain  refer- 
able to  the  part  itself." — System  of  Ana- 
tomy, vol.  iii.  p.  372.  And  our  various 
medical  journals  have  published  nume- 
rous cases  confirming  the  correctness  of 
the  opinion. 

On  the  5th  of  July,  1828,  I  was  re- 
quested by  a  medical  gentleman  resid- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  to 

examine  the  body  of  Catherine  M , 

four  years  of  age,  who  had  died  the 
evening  preceding,  after  a  lingering  ill- 
ness, which  iiad  been  attended  by  very 
anomalous  symptoms.  On  inspecting 
the  body  externally,  I  found  it  in  an 
emaciated  condition  ;  and  a  swollen  ap- 
pearance of  the  region  of  the  liver, 
seemed  to  indicate  an  enlargement  of 
that  organ.  On  an  internal  examina- 
tion, the  whole  of  the  thoracic  viscera 
were  found  perfectly  healthy ;  but  on 
the  abdomen  liuving  been  laid  open,  the 
appearance  of  the  liver  was  tiiat  of  en- 
largement, and  of  a  ratlicr  paler  colour 
than  usual,  and  protruded  upwards  and 
outwards   towards  the  diaj)hragiii.     On 
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a  furtlicr  oxaii>iii;ilioii,  it  was  fuuiid  t(» 
be  of  tlic  natural  size,  and  tlio  cause  of 
its  eiilarifcd  appearance  |)rocec(le(i  froui 
some  tiinior  situated  umlerneatli.  On 
pursuinj;' my  dissection,  for  tlie  purpose 
of  uscertaininuf  llie  origin  of  tliis  tumor, 
it  was  found  to  Ite  the  rii(lit  kidney, 
wliicli  had  attained  so  larj^e  a  size  as  to 
extend  into  tlie  liepatio  region,  pusliing 
the  liver  upwards  and  outwards  towards 
the  diaphragm,  giving  to  it  an  appear- 
ance of  enlargement  which  had  no  ac- 
tual existence.  On  cutting  into  the 
substance  of  the  diseased  kidney,  it  was 
found  to  he  in  that  state  of  disease 
termed  fungus  iiajmatodes.  Its  size 
was  enormous,  particularly  when  the 
age  of  the  child  is  also  considered.  It 
weighed  four  pounds,  two  ounces, 
avoirdupois.  The  left  kidney  was  of 
the  natural  size,  and  Iiad  no  appearance 
of  similar  disease.  The  parents  of  the 
child  evinced  much  surprise  when  the 
result  of  the  investiyfa'ion  was  commu- 
nicated to  them,  as,  to  tlieirol)servation, 
she  manifested  no  suffering  to  wliich 
any  disease  of  that  organ  could  l)e  at- 
tributed ;  and  to  the  medical  gentlemen 
in  attendance,  the  symptoms  of  renal 
disease  were  so  very  slight,  as  to  raise 
no  suspicion  as  to  that  being  the  sole 
cause  of  the  constitutional  sulfering  of 
the  child.  The  result  has  shewn  how 
liable  we  are  to  be  deceived  where  renal 
disease  exists.  The  remainder  of  the 
abdominal  and  pelvic  viscera  were 
healthy.  A  section  of  the  diseased  kid- 
ney was  presented  to  Herbert  JMayo, 
Esq.,  and  to  F.  Gower,  Esq.  surgeon, 
of  Kent  Place,  Kent  Road,  Surry. 

London,  April  25,  1831. 
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Monday,  April  25th,  1631. 

Sir  II.IlALroRD,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Two  papers  of  considerable  interest 
were  read,  and  we  were  happy  to  per- 
ceive that  both  were  bynieml)ers  of  the 
College.  This  is  as  it  should  lie.  Gen- 
tlemen belonging  to  other  branches, of 
the  profession,  in  going  to  these  meet- 
ings, naturally  expect  sometliing  from 
their  hosts  in  addition  to  tea  and  cotf'ee — 
something  in  the  way  of  mental  re- 
freshment— and  it  ought  to  be  an  ob- 
ject with  the  Fellows  to  take  care  that 
their  reputation  incurs  no  slur  from  any 
doubts  either  of   their   willingness    or 


ability  to  coniMiiuilcale  useful   iiiforma- 
tion  ;    and  that,  too,  in  the  (Uiiamental 
garb  of  classical  literature. 
Tlie  first  paper  was 

On  the  History  and  Tnatment  of  F.pi- 
iej'si/,  by  Dr.  F.  lliiwhitn. 
The  autlior  began  by  remarking  on 
the  circumstances  tending  to  give  pe- 
culiar interest  to  this  subject — the  su- 
perstitious awe  with  which  the  ancients 
were  wont  to  contemplate  the  disease, 
and  its  supposed  production  by  the 
agency  of  evil  spirits  ; — and  agiin,  the 
pathology  of  epilepsy,  its  aflinity  to 
other  convulsive  alfections,  and  to  mania. 
Dr.  Hawkins  then  alluded  to  the  de- 
scriptions given  of  the  disease  by  some 
of  the  ancient  writers,  particularly 
Hippocrates  and  Aretaeus,  and  quoted 
the  lines  of  Lucretius,  in  which  so  vivid 
a  picture  of  the  unfortunate  epileptic 
is  given. 

Quiiietiam  subiti  vi  morbi  saepe  coactus 
Ante  otulos  aliquis  nustros,  ut  fiilminis  ictu 
Concidit,  et  spumas  agit;    ingemit,  et  tremit 

artiis ; 
Desipit,  exteutat  nervos,  torquetur,  anhelat 
Incoiist;aiter,  et  in  jactaiido  niemlira  fatigat. 

As  the  violence  of  the  epileptic  pa- 
roxysm led  to  a  belief  that  it  was  pro- 
duced by  supernatural  agency,  so  the 
])revalence  of  this  idea  caused  it  to  be 
regarded  with  the  greater  terror,  and 
divine  inspirations  became  connected  in 
their  minds  with  frantic  gestures.  Thus 
Virgil  has  reprcfented  his  inspireil  pro- 
phetess as  aftbrding  such  visible  demon- 
strations of  the  divinity  that  the  con- 
tortions of  the  Sybil  have  become  pro- 
verbial. 

A  more  important  question,  connect- 
ed with  this  subject,  was  next  alluded 
to — namely,  the  actual  nature  of  the 
demoniacal  possessions  mentioned  in 
Scripture.  Many  have  attributed  these 
to  ditrerent  forms  of  disease,  but  Dr. 
Hawkins  observed  that  he  could  not  see 
bow  any  one,  who  believed  them  to  have 
been  recorded  by  competent  witnesses, 
themselves  incapable  of  deceiving 
others,  could  doubt  that  the  possession 
of  evil  spirits  was  in  some  instances  real. 

In  speaking  of  the  physical  condition 
of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  the 
author,  after  alluding  to  the  opinion 
that  apoplexy  depends  on  pressure  and 
epilepsy  on  irritation,  and  shewing  its 
general  correctness,  though  it  cannot  be 
regarded  by  any  means  as  the  nhule 
truth,  proceeded  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  circulation,  particularly  as 
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res^ards  the  fulness  or  exhaustion  of  the 
vessels.  In  hoth  of  tliese,  he  observed, 
apoplexy  and  epilepsy  have  severally 
l)cen  known  to  occur.  The  absolute 
quantity  of  blood  in  the  brain  is,  indeed, 
subject  to  coniparutively  little  variation, 
owin^  to  the  |)ecnliar  circumstances  in 
whicli  it  is  j)]aced  removing  it  from  the 
immediate  intluence  of  atmospheric 
pressure  ;  yet  the  relative  proporti(uis 
of  arterial  and  venous  Huid  within  the 
cranium  may  vary  very  much ;  and, 
without  entering  into  detail,  it  may  l)e 
remarked  that  the  various  changes  in  the 
cerebral  circulation  are  unquestionably 
the  sources  of  numerous  nervous  affec- 
tions ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  im- 
pressions on  the  nerves,  even  of  dis- 
tant parts,  are  capal)le  of  disturbing 
the  balance  of  circulation  within  the 
head. 

7"he  relation  between  the  state  of  the 
brain  in  sleep  and  that  whicli  disposes 
to  epilepsy,  was  next  adverted  to,  and 
the  general  effects  of  different  changes 
in  the  cerebral  circulation  illustrated  by 
reference  to  the  watchfulness  produced 
by  certain  fevers,  mental  exertions, 
&c.  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  somno- 
lency which,  on  the  other  hand,  results 
from  extreme  cold,  excessive  depletion, 
and  some  other  causes  acting  upon  the 
cerebral  vessels.  The  autlior,  reason- 
ing upon  these  facts  and  the  disclosures 
of  post-mortem  examinations,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  inference  that  the  circu- 
lation in  the  brain  was  generally  dis- 
turbed in  epilepsy  J  such  disturbance 
consisting  either  in  the  vascular  action 
being  over-excited,  or  in  the  due  supply 
of  blood  being  withheld. 

These  alterations  in  the  cerebral  cir- 
culation, be  they  what  they  may  which 
give  rise  to  epilepsy,  are  apparently  simi- 
lar in  kind,  though  diff'erent  in  degree, 
from  those  productive  of  other  forms 
of  nervous  disorder — a  position  which 
the  author  fortified  by  gathering  around 
it  instances  of  the  mutual  conversion 
of  such  diseases  into  each  other.  Thus 
e|)ilepsy  is  associated  with  madness, 
apoplexy,  and  paralysis  ;  while  chorea, 
hysteria,  and  catalepsy,  gradually  as- 
cend towards  epilepsy. 

The  next  point  which  arrested  our 
attention  was  with  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment. During  the  actual  paroxysm, 
Dr.  Hawkins  stated  that  he  had,  in  more 
than  one  instance,  witnessed  tlie  effica- 
cy of  "  filling  the  patient's  moutii  with 
common  salt,"  in  arresting  the  convul- 


sions and  restoring  sensibility.  To  this 
temporary  relief,  however,  its  effects 
were  alwavs  limited.  Among  the  means 
adopted  with  a  view  to  more  lasting 
benefit.  Dr.  Hawkins  (in  addition  to 
purgatives  and  local  depletion,  &c.) 
spoke  xery  favourably  of  the  permanent 
drain  effected  by  a  seton,  or  issue.  But 
besides  these  attempts  to  change  the 
mode  of  circulation,  well-directed  eff"orts 
to  diminish  the  nervous  susceptibility 
must  not  be  omitted.  For  tbis  purpose 
tonics  are  the  most  efficient  ineans  ; 
and  of  these  Dr.  Hawkins  has  found 
oxide  of  zinc  and  sulphate  of  copper 
the  best:  the  former  be  uses  combined 
with  extract  of  conium,  and  the  latter 
he  recommends  to  be  given  in  duses  of 
a  quarter  of  a  grain  with  a  scruple  of 
cinchona,  or  from  two  to  three  grains  of 
sulphate  of  (]uina.  It  is  to  this  last 
(?.  e.  the  copper  thus  combined)  that 
the  author  particularly  directed  the  at- 
tention of  his  hearers,  and  strengthened 
his  recommendation  by  mentioning  that 
he  was  authorized  by  one  "  of  the  most 
experienced  and  accomplished  phy- 
sicians of  this  or  any  age,''  to  state 
that  he  has  generally  found  it  sufficient 
for  the  cure;  indeed,  that  he  "has 
scarcely  known  it  to  fail"  in  cases  not 
dependent  upon  organic  disease  of  the 
brain. 

The  above  was  followed  by — 

Some  Observations  upon  Land  Scurvy, 
by  Dr.  Macmichael. 

During  the  summer  of  1830,  cases  of 
land  scurvy  were  exceedingly  prevalent 
at  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  and  some  of 
them  were  so  severe  as  to  prove  fatal. 
It  was  stated  by  the  friends  of  one  pa- 
tient, that  he  had  brought  up  half  a  pail- 
ful of  blood  ;  and  his  appearance.  Dr. 
Macmichael  observes,  might  almost 
have  justified  this  description.  His 
body  and  limbs  were  covered  with  pur- 
ple spots,  and  on  the  inside  of  the 
moutfi  were  a  number  of  livid  tumors, 
still  pouring  out  blood.  These  tumors 
were  descril)ed  by  Dr.  AVatson,  under 
whose  care  the  patient  was,  as  baving 
been  formed  by  the  extravasation  of 
Iilood  beneath  the  lining  membrane  into 
the  cellular  texture.  They  resembled 
haemorrhoids  that  had  burst,  or  small 
masses  of  fungus  luematodes.  This 
case  (lid  well ;  but  in  another,  not  ap- 
parently so  severe,  tbe  patient  died, 
and,  on  examination  after  death,  the 
inner  surface  of  the  colon  was  found  to 
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l»e  covered  over  with  the  same  kind  of 
livid  tumors  as  tiiose  above  descril)cd. 
Tlic  parts  were  preserved,  and  are  now 
in  tlie  Alnseuni  of  tlic  Ci)lh'ijc. 

'1\)  tins  atfection  the  author  prefers 
a|)plyitii'"  the  name  of  iiim/ scurvi/,  rather 
tlian  purpura  lia^moirhaijica,  hccanse 
the  disease  seemed  to  be  essentially  tlic 
same  as  that  deseribed  by  Sydenham 
under  tlie  name  scorbutus.  The  admis- 
sion of  numerous  eases  of  this  deserip- 
tion  into  the  hospital  naturally  directed 
the  attention  of  Dr.  Macmichaei  ami  his 
colieairues  to  tlie  subject.  'l\vo  cases 
of  typhus  fever,  with  petechia},  and  both 
of  vvhicli  ended  fatally  also,  occurred  at 
this  time ;  and  there  was  noticed  an 
unusual  lendency  to  erysipelas  wher- 
ever any  external  applications,  such  as 
leeches,  blisters,  &c.  were  made  to  the 
skin.  Among  the  other  cases  which 
excited  interest  was  one  of  sea  scurvy, 
in  a  sailor,  who  was  found  on  iucpiiry 
formerly  to  have  laboured  under  the 
disease,  in  a  severe  form,  during  a  voy- 
age in  the  South  Seas,  on  which  occa- 
sion lie  attributed  his  cure  to  being 
buried  up  to  the  neck  in  the  earth, — a 
method  of  treatment  practised  upon 
himself  and  fellow-sutferers  at  Otaheite. 
As,  however,  they  enjoyed  the  benefit, 
at  the  same  time,  of  abundance  of  fresh 
vegetables,  much  need  not  be  placed  to 
the  credit  of  the  sand. 

In  former  times,  these  cases  would 
have  been  described  as  depending  upon 
laxity  of  the  solids,  and  putrescency  of 
the  fluids;  but,  adtled  Dr.  Macmichaei, 
"  it  re(]iiires  some  courage,  in  these 
days  of  niode.'n  retiiiement  and  reputed 
discovery,  to  employ  such  expressions; 
for  now,  it  seems  that  any  reference  to 
the  long-established  truths  of  the  science 
of  physic,  and  any  use,  however  cau- 
tious, of  the  former  acknowledged  pa- 
thology of  medicine,  is  stirmatised  as 
the  garrulity  of  old  age."  The  autlior, 
nevertheless,  proceeded  to  point  out 
some  circumstances  which  appeared  to 
him  worthy  of  notice,  "  even  at  the  risk 
of  exposing' himself  to  similar  imputa- 
tions." 

In  Dr.  Watson's  case,  the  account 
was  that  the  patient  had  greatly  injured 
his  constitution  by  being  compelled  to 
live  low  during  a  twelvemonth  before 
the  attack,  and  by  drinking  two  or  three 
glasses  of  gin  daily  for  half  of  tliut  pe- 
riod :  this  practice  bad  latterly  been 
abandoned,  but  on  taking  a  glass  of  gin 
the  day  before  his   admission,  he  had 


found  his  mouth  suddenly  filled  with 
blood,  after  which  the  other  symptoms 
speedily  came  on. 

In  the  fatal  case,  the  patient  was  a 
Paddington  stage-coachman,  and,  it  id 
almost  unnecessary  to  add,  of  very  in- 
tein|)erale  baliits ;  and,  in  a  case  re- 
corded in  the  iMedical  Gazette,  and 
treateii  by  Dr.  Latham,  tlie  attack  came 
on  after  cxjiosure  to  cold  during  a  jour- 
ney- lie  was  bled  and  purged  freely, 
with  a  favourable  result.  Dr.  Watson's 
patient  also  was  bled  ;  and  a  boy,  ad- 
mitted for  scurvy  under  tiie  care  >it'  Dr. 
Hawkins,  was  bled,  and  had  calomel  and 
ojiium  :  here,  too,  the  disease  was  cured. 

The  jirincipal  point  of  inquiry  with 
the  author  was,  whether  there  had  been 
any  thing  peculiar  in  the  constitution  of 
the  air,  during  the  summer  of  IS^iO,  to 
account  for  tlie  production  of  the  de- 
praved state  of  habit  \viiich  appears  to 
be  connected  with  these  scorbutic  atfec- 
tions.  The,  same  spirit  of  civilization, 
he  observed,  which  bad  led  to  the  con- 
struction of  sewers,  the  widening  of 
streets,  and  similar  improvements,  liad 
greatly  tended  to  lessen  the  mortality  of 
many  diseases,  and  to  insike  some  almost 
unknown  to  us.  The  first  t»venty  years, 
during  which  bills  of  mortality  were  kept 
(from  1()57  to  1677,)  give  an  average  of 
sixty  deaths  annually:  from  this  time 
they  gradually  diminished,  and  Dr.  Hc- 
ber'den,  in  a  paper  published  in  1807, 
says,  that  during  ten  years  he  had  been 
physician  to  !St.  George's  Hospital,  only 
three  cases  of  scurvy  had  been  admitted  ; 
and  the  learned  physician  above-men- 
tioned had  remarked,  that  "  whenever 
people  live  in  a  moist  and  tainted  at- 
mosphere, if  at  the  same  time  they 
have  not  a  sufficient  supply  of  fresh  and 
nutritive  aliment,  they  xv-ill  be  liable  to 
this  disease." 

Humidity  has  been  particularly  men- 
tioned by  various  writers.  La  Perouse 
especially  attributes  much  of  his  suc- 
cess, in  guarding  against  scurvy,  to  the 
pains  he  took  in  keeping  the  vessel  dry 
by  fumigations  and  braziers  of  burning 
Cr'uls.  Captain  Parry  also  attributes 
the  first  case  of  scurvy  which  was  met 
with,  in  one  of  the  Polar  expeditious,  to 
damp.  In  accordance  with  this  idea,  it 
was  observed  at  the  Penitentiary  at  Alil- 
baiik,  during  the  scorbutic  disease  which 
prevailed  there  some  years  ago,  that  the 
prisoners  who  vvere  emplovcd  about  the 
kitchen  almost  invariably  escaped,  an 
immunity  which,  Dr.  Macmichaei  thinks. 
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ouirht  to  he  "  in  a  ^^reat  measure"  as- 
cribed to  the  warmth  and  dryness  of 
these  apartment?. 

Capt.  Kinjj,  of  the  Royal  navy,  has 
also  communieated  to  Dr.  Macmichael 
'some  interesting  observation?  made  on 
a  voyasje  to  the  southern  coast  of  Ame- 
rica, from  which  he  has  just  returned. 
His  .Alajesty's  sliips,  Adventurer  and 
Beagle,  left  England  in  May  1826,  and 
the  crews  remained  quite  healthy  till 
March  1827,  nor  was  it  till  iMay  that 
the  scurvy  began  to  make  its  appear- 
ance, and  even  then  it  was  compara- 
tively mild.  In  June  there  occurred  a 
remarkable  depression  of  the  barome- 
ter, accompanied  by  a  cold  moist  state 
of  tile  atmosphere.  From  this  time  the 
scurvy  got  much  worse,  and  after  strug- 
gling against  it  till  August,  they  left 
the  Strait  of  Magellan,  where  they  had 
hcen,  and  made  for  Monte  Video.  In 
less  than  a  week,  the  disease  was  effec- 
tually cured  by  the  use  of  oranges. 
"  As  the  crew  were  plentifully  supplied 
with  lemon  juice  and  sugar,  had  two 
fresh  meals  every  week  from  the  pre- 
served meats,  besides  a  daily  portion  of 
cranberries  or  pickles,  fish,  wild  fowl, 
and  wild  celery,  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  disease  could  have  been  caused  by 
the  provisions.  "  I  can  only  account 
for  the  scurvy,"  adds  Capt.  King,  "  from 
the  excessive  moisture  of  the  climate." 
A  curious  illustration  of  the  effect  of 
depression  of  sjiirits  was  also  given  by 
Dr.  Macmichael's  intelligent  corres- 
pondent. Observing  the  despondency 
of  his  crew,  he  gave  an  order  "  to  sway 
the  topmasts  up,  and  prej)are  the  ship 
for  sea;"  and  this  simple  indication  of 
removing  from  their  anchorage,  and 
changing  their  quarters,  produced  so 
exhilarating  an  elfect,  that  Capt.  King 
at  first  thought  the  bare  idea  of  change 
would  be  sufficient  ;  but  when  the  men 
found  that  the  intention  of  nioving  was 
dropped,  they  relapsed  again,  and  it  be- 
came necessary  actually  to  get  the  vessel 
under  weigh. 

The  summer  of  1^30  was  remarkable 
for  the  quantity  of  rain  which  fell,  be- 
ing more  than  double  that  of  1827,  the 
season  during  which  ague  was  almost 
epidemic  in  liOndon,  and  the  weather 
was  otherwise  close  and  oppressive. 

Having  brought  together  the  facts 
above  detailed,  Dr.  Macmichael  left  it 
for  others  to  say  whether  they  did  not 
warrant  the  irif'erenie,  that  moisture 
had  as  much  to  do  in  the  |)roduction  of 
scurvy,  as   impoverished   diet  and  salt 


provisions.  In  conclusion  he  stated, 
that  the  treatment  adopted  by  Syden- 
ham, in  the  disease  to  which  he  gives 
the  name  of  scorbutus,  resembled  that 
now  had  recourse  to  in  purpura  haemor- 
rhagica,  as  closely  as  his  description  of 
the  symptoms.  Kis  plan  was,  to  take 
5viij.  of  blood  from  the  arm,  followed  up 
next  morning  by  a  purgative,  which  was 
twice  repeated,  at  intervals  of  three 
days,  the  cure  iieing  completed  by  a 
diet  drink,  consisting  of  infusions  of 
various  plants,  and  to  which  the  name 
of  "Brunswick  Mum"  was  given. 

The  learned  author  of  the  paper,  in 
conclusion,  expressed  his  regret  that 
the  works  of  the  older  authors  were  so 
little  consulted,  since,  said  he,  "  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  complaint, 
of  which  1  have  been  treating,  will  not 
be  found  a  solitary  instance  of  new 
nam!  s  given  to  old  diseases,  and  me- 
thods of  cure  ascribed  as  novel,  which 
will  turn  out  to  be  only  the  unacknow- 
ledged revival  of  some  forgotten  piece 
of  therapeutics." 


ROYAL  INSTITUTION*, 

Friday,  April  22,  18.31. 
George  Moore,  Esq.  F.  S.  A.  Vice.  Pnts. 

IX     IHE    Cn.MR. 

JMr.  Marshall  on  Vaccinal io>i. 

The  question  proposed  for  this  even- 
ing's consideration  is  one  of  the  utmost 
interest  and  importance  ;  and  as  we  un- 
derstood that  it  was  intended  to  explain 
in  a  popular  way  the  extent  to  which 
vaccination  has  been  carried,  the  bene- 
fits which  have  been  derived  from  its 
introduction,  and  the  probable  causes 
of  its  occasional  failures,  as  well  as  to 
shew  that  many  of  the  reputed  cases  of 
small  po.x  after  cow  pock  are  rather  at- 
tributable to  erroneous  observation,  or 
to  imperfect  vaccination,  than  to  any  po- 
sitive or  comparative  inelHciency  in  its 
protective  iufiuence,  we  took  our  seat 
in  the  theatre  with  our  expectation 
raised,  and  with  a  determination  to 
bring  away  matter  for  a  longer  report 
than  we  usually  indtilge  in  on  subjects 
not  so  strictly  within  our  sphere  as  this 
purely  medical  topic. 

We  are,  however,  unwillingly  obliged 
to  confess,  that  we  were  doomed  to 
meet  with  a  most  grievous  disappoint- 
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ment  —  ;i  kiiul  ot"  'i';intalui-likc  tortiiio, 
ill  wliifli  our  eyes  were  witness  that  in- 
fonuatioii  was  (lowing-  from  tlic  lee- 
tiirer's  inoiiih,  but  which  was  destined 
never  to  rei.eh  our  cars.  It  was  not, 
therefore,  with  tlie  matter  (for  of  its 
value  we  had  no  means  of  judginii),  hut 
witli  the  manner  in  which  it  was  deli- 
vered, that  we  were  disaj)pointed. — 
Somctiiiiif(,  certainly,  was  said,  which 
occu|)ied  ahout  -io  minutes  in  delivery, 
but  what  that  something  was,  we  know 
not;  of  its  purport,  we  could  only  "uess 
by  some  occasional  words  tliat  reached 
us ;  of  its  general  tenor,  we  were 
therefore  almost  as  ignorant  at  its  con- 
chu-ion  as  at  its  commeuccnient.  We 
are  far  from  wishing  to  say  any  thing 
which  could  lie  unpleasant  to  those  who 
on  these  occasions  come  voluntarily  for- 
waril  and  furnish  the  literary  course  of 
tliese  evening  entertainments ;  but  if 
from  habit,  age,  or  natural  imperfec- 
tion, the  voice  of  the  coutril)utor  is  in- 
sullicient  to  fill  so  large  a  theatre,  or  his 
articulation  so  indistinct  as  not  to  be 
listened  to  without  pain,  it  would  be 
much  better  to  borrow  another  person's 
mouth  and  lungs,  and  thus  to  read  by 
proxy,  than  by  an  impotent  attempt  at 
self-perusal,  to  render  an  essay  (proba- 
bly of  great  value)  if  not  wlmliy  inau- 
dible, at  least  utterly  unintelligible — 
a  consummation  to  be  wislied  nei- 
ther by  the  lecturer  nor  the  lectured. 
We  cannot  do  better  than  conclude 
tliese  remarks,  which  we  make  with  re- 
luctance, than  by  offering,  as  a  piece  of 
uiost  wholesome  admonition,  an  epi- 
grammatic observation  which  we  heard 
fall  from  a  gentleman  in  the  theatre, 
viz.  that  "  T/iat  tlie  first,  object  of  a 
lecturer  should  be,  tc  be  heard;  the  se- 
cond, to  be  umh.rstood." 

Tiic  chief  attraction  in  the  library 
was  Aala,  a  little  Polynesian  girl, 
brought  by  3Ir.  Bennett,  surgeon  of 
the  fSophia,  from  the  island  of  Ar- 
ramangha,  one  of  the  ^tw  Hel)rides. 
She  seems  an  intelligent  child,  and 
may  be  considered  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing been  saved  from  the  cannibal 
jaws  of  a  hostile  tribe,  who,  having  cap- 
tured her  and  five  others,  were  going  to 
eat  them.  'Jhe  nose,  and  some  of  tiie 
features  of  the  child,  who  seems  about 
nine  years  old,  are  decidedly  of  the  ne- 
gro cast ;  her  hair  is  likewise  woolly  and 
curly,  but  of  a  light  hue  ;  and  this  is  a 
curious  circumstance,  as  most  of  the 
•South  Sea  islanders  are  known  to  have 
long  straight  dark  huir  ;  and  it  will  be 


a  problem  to  deci<le  how  and  when  an 
emigration  took  place  from  Africa  to 
Polynesia.  IMany  allur  natural  vurinsi- 
tics  were  also  placed  upon  the  table 
along-  with  Aala,  brought  i)y  iMr.  I5en- 
nett  from  the  .South  Seas,  such  as  arms 
of  offence  and  defence,  ornameuts,  do- 
mestic iiijlrumeiit;;,  iSic.  &c. ;  and  we 
also  noticed  a  section  of  tliat  very  cu- 
rious plant,  the  Xanthorrhoea  Australis, 
whence  is  derived  the  gum  acaroides. 

On  Friday,  2yth  April,  xAJr.  Faraday 
gave  some  further  account  of  Mr. 
Trevylliau's  experiments,  alluded  to  in 
our  last  report.  We  shall  give  an  ac- 
count of  these  in  our  next  number. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Sahn-dai/,  May  7,  1831. 


"  liiret  omnibus,  licet  etiiim  miiii,  (iipnilatoni  .4  r- 
tis  MedictB  lueri;  potestas  modo  veniendi  in  pul - 
licum  sit,  dicendipericulum  non  recuso." — CiCE  tir. 


LONDOiN  UNIVERSITY. 
The  great  length  of  the  lectures,  and 
other  papers,  in  our  present  number, 
added  to  the  sudden  arrival  of  the  ac- 
count of  the  "  Entertainment"  on 
Wednesday  last  (see  next  page),  has 
scarcely  left  a  line  fur  editorial  re- 
marks on  any  subject.  We  must 
for  the  present,  therefore,  content 
ourselves  with  directing  attention  to  the 
valedictory  address  of  Dr.  Conolly  ou 
bidding  adieu  to  the  London  University. 
Recent  events  have  shaken  to  its  very 
centre  that  institution,  and  threaten  to 
blight  all  the  hopes  afforded  by  its  early 
promise.  The  session  which  has  closed 
has  indeed  been  a  stormy  one ;  and 
Council,  and  Professors,  and  Pupils, 
have  been  involved  in  one  general  tur- 
moil. Mr.  Bell,  the  only  one  among 
the  teachers  whose  name  was  calculated 
to  carry  the  fame  of  the  school  to  foreign 
shores,  resigned  some  time  ago  in  dis- 
gust. Dr.  Conolly,  whose  attainments 
as  a  writer,  those  acquainted  with  his 
published  lectures  (see  Gazette,  Octo- 
ber 3d,  and  May  7tb),  or  with  his  work 
on  insanity,  must  acknowledge  to  be  of  no 
mean  description,  has  followed  in  the 
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list  of  seceders.    Mr.  Bennett,  by  far  the 
most  popular  of  those    who   remained, 
and  un(loul»tedly  the  main  prop   of  the 
medical  .school,  has  sunk  lamented  into 
an  early  ffrave.     Mr.   Horner,   tlie  war- 
den— he  too  has  relincjuished  liis  appoint- 
ment ;     and    rumour    says  that  otiiers 
are     to  go.       No    accidental    circum- 
stances   can     have    produced    such    a 
succession   of  resignations :  there  must 
be  "  something  rotten  in    the   state" — 
something  wholly  and  radically  wrong, 
to  account  for  all  this.  Neither  time  nor 
space  will  serve  us  to  enlarge  upon  the 
sulyect  at  present ;  but  this  we  will  say — 
the  Council  liave  an  arduous  and  most  re- 
sponsible task  to  fulfil,  and  we  fear  their 
past  conduct  gives  little  to   hope  from 
their  future  discretion  ;  they  have  talked 
instead   of  acting ;    they  have   fostered 
disturbances  by  failing  to  check  them  ; 
they  have  lessened  the  respectability  of 
some  by  witlibolding  their  support,  and 
have  supported  others  whom  they  ought 
to  have  discarded.     We    greatly   doubt 
the    fitness    of    such    an    assembly  to 
govern  a  great  public  seminary.     Scrip- 
ture tells  us,  that  "  in  the  multitude  of 
counsellors   there   is   safety;"  and    we 
are  bound  to  believe  that  it  is  so  ;  but  the 
Council  of  the  London  University  have 
afforded    a    tolerul»ly  convincing   proof 
that  there  may  be  a  multitude  of  coun- 
sellors  without  much   wisdom.      What 
could  be    more  preposterous,   for  ex- 
ample, than  to  come  to  a  resolution,  as 
they  recently  did,  that  it  was  not  ex- 
pedient to  fill  up  the  vacant  Professor- 
ships of  Physiology  and  Medicine — but 
that  temporary  lecturers  should  lie  ap- 
pointed ?  as   if  any  man,  who  had  the 
smallest  share  of  reputation    to    lose, 
would  hazard  it  on  so  precarious  a  ven- 
ture.    This    very   uninviting  offer  was 
made  to  Dr,  Watson,  who  very  properly 
declined   it ;  and   we  presume  none  of 
those   whose    name?   have    been    men- 
tioned as    candidates  would  do  other- 
wise.    The  resolution  is  absurd,  and  il 
is  obvious  that  it  must  be  rescinded. 


COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS  1.,  WAKLEY 
AND  CO. 

As  Wakley  would  not  "  show  fight,"  the 
Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  deter- 
mined that  he  should  not  be  suffered  to 
slink  out  of  the  business,  as  he  evidently 
wished  to  do;  and  for  this  purpose,  after 
waiting  some  weeks  in  vain  for  bis  threaten- 
ed action,  they  have  applied  to  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  and  obtained  a  rule  Nisi,  for 
crimmal  informations  against  him  and  his 
confreres,  Messrs.  King,  Walker,  and  Der- 
mott.  As  the  Council  were  only  desirous  to 
have  the  question  brought  fairly  into  a  court  of 
law,  we  understand  that  they  did  not  intend  to 
have  taken  any  steps  had  Wakley  kept  Lis 
word,  by  prosecuting  the  police  officers  ;  but 
as  it  became  evident,  from  the  time  allowed  to 
elapse,  that  there  was  no  serious  intention  of 
doing  so,  they  determined  to  take  the  lead  ; 
and  the  profession  will  thus,  at  last,  have 
the  satisfaction  of  having  the  question  of  law 
determined.  We  have  no  doubt  of  the  de- 
cision being  in  favour  of  the  Council  ;  but 
we  hoi)e  Sir  James  Scarlett  will  be  better 
acquainted  with  the  merits  of  the  case  be- 
fore he  comes  to  argue  it,  for  in  applying 
for  a  rule  the  other  day  he  missed  the 
most  important  point  of  all,  namely — that 
the  Council  are  compelled  by  the  terms  of  a 
parliamentary  grant  to  have  certain  lectures 
delivered.  By  the  way,  we  were  much 
amused  to  learn,  that  within  a  day  or  two  after 
the  Council  had  commenced  their  proceed- 
ings, Wakley  gave  orders  for  instituting  a 
counter-action  against  the  Bow-Street  offi- 
cer. For  such  a  boaster,  he  has  been  mar- 
vellously reluctant  to  "  come  to  the  scratch." 


JMORE  "ENTERTAINMENT"  AT  THE 
CROWN  AND  ANCHOR. 


"  Gland  Convocation"   of  the  Collegium 
II  akieyanum. 

The  usual  handful  of  agitators  were  gathered 
round  Wakley  on  Wednesday  night,  and 
formed  the  nucleus  of  a  very  select  body  which 
filled  the  ujijier  end  of  one  of  the  rooms  in 
the  tavern  in  the  Strand.  The  supiiieness  of 
people  about  this  vast  city  is  monstrous  ; 
even  after  a  fortnight's  regular  advertising. 
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there  could  not  bv  above  a  few  dozen  listenere 
got  tosjelher  to  hear  what  the  founder  and 
fellows  of  the  Collcfjmin  had  to  Siiy  for 
themselves  after  their  late  deep  meditations. 
And  what  was  stdl  more  provoking — indeed 
the  unkindest  cut  of  all — their  former  chair- 
man could  not  be  induced  to  come  forward 
cnie  again — he  left  them  in  the  lurch,  ratted 
or  reformed,  wiiichever  it  may  be  called. 
Hut  we  must  rejiort  this  artair  with  more 
minuteness.  The  "  convocation"  was  adver- 
tised for  8  precisely,  "  Joseph  Hume,  ICsq. 
late  iM.  P.  for  iMiddlesex,  to  take  the  chair." 
We  wibhed  to  be  punctual — so  we  entered 
the  tavern  at  the  time  appointed,  but  saw  no 
sicjn  whatever  of  a  great  thing  going  on  :  this, 
surely,  was  odd  enough.  At  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  a  man  met  us,  and  asked  if  we  wished 
to  go  up  to  Mr.  U'aklei).  On  replying  in  the 
affirmative,  we  were  directed  to  ascend  to 
tlie  second  floor,  and  there  we  saw,  not 
VVakley,  but  a  few  persons  huddled  together 
at  the  end  of  the  hall.  The  time  now  was 
passing,  and  the  invited  public  were  growing 
alarmingly  impatient,  when  the  grand  con- 
voker  at  length  made  his  appearance,  but 
it  was  in  a  subdued  and  piteous  plight :  no 
Joseph  was  forthcoming,  and  a  mere  paltry 
group  of  spectators  was  assembled  before 
him.  He  implored  them,  however,  to  think 
nothing  of  this:  "  his  friend,  Mr.  Hume, 
would  certainly  be  among  them  in  a  very  few 
minutes  ; — he  was  the  most  punctual  man  iu 
existence." 

Somebody  said  that  the  hon.  member  had 
calculated  on  being  present,  but  had  made 
some  singular  mistake  in  his  reckoning. 
(Laughter). 

The  chair  was  now  regularly  sent  a  beg- 
ging. After  much  putting  of  heads  together, 
it  was  resolved  to  place  some  respectable 
man,  if  such  a  one  could  be  found,  in  the 
chair  :  it  was  offered  to  a  general  practitioner, 
"  and  a  most  respectable  one,"  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  Ro'lgers— who  peremptorily  declined 
the  honour,  (A  pause).  Then  poor  old  Mr, 
Staunton  was  fixed  on — just  as  he  was  before 
at  the  College  of  Surgeons  on  the  day  of  the 
riot — but  as  he  acted  on  that  day,  so  did  he 
now  :  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
(Another  long  pause — no  Joseph).  At  length 
a  Mr.  Prosser,  or  Proctor,  condescended  to 
preside, 

Mr.  Waller  proposed  the  first  resolu- 
tion— that  the  labours  of  the  Committee 
should  now  be  supervised — and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  observe,  that  nothing  could  be 
better  than  to  have  a  new  College  of  their 
own,  in  the  lecture- room  of  which,  if  it  so 
pleased  them,  they  might  have  as  much 
noise  and  riot  as  they  wished,  without  being 
controlled  by  a  governing  body  of  21  (cheers.) 
He  complained  of  the  commencement  of  pro- 
ceedings at  law  on  the  part  of  the  College. 
It  was  a  very  hard  case  !  (applause. ) 


Mr.  Dermott  rose  to  second  the  last 
speaker,  and  gave  the  richest  specimen  of 
rigmarole  we  have  heard  for  a  long  time. 
Our  memory,  however,  is  a  little  troubled 
by  the  task  of  endeavouring  to  recover  Lis 
good  things,  with  their  proi)er  "  concatena- 
tion accorilingly."  There  was  one  claptrap, 
we  remember,  about  the  king,  that  produced 
some  jjlaudits  ;  but  the  learned  speaker, 
wishing  to  make  more  of  it,  as  u^^ually  hap- 
pens on  these  occasions,  took  nothing  by  his 
motion.  His  digressions  and  eccentricities 
now  began  to  thicken  beyond  all  beliefs 
cries  of  "  chair,  chair,"  and  "  question, 
question,"  assailed  him  on  all  sides — when, 
at  last,  down  he  sat.  Judging  from  the  ges- 
ticulations of  Mr.  Dermott,  we  should  say 
that  he  spoke  out  of  the  fulness  of  some  other 
organ  than  his  heart  :  his  tongue  certainly 
did  not  proceed  trippingly  in  its  office,  or 
express  one  half  of  what  he  had  to  say,  but 
his  action  was  undoubtedly  rich.  He,  too, 
complained  of  the  pending  prosecution;  and 
took  a  newspaper  from  his  pocket  to  read 
an  extract — but  forgetfulness  marked  him 
for  her  own  during  the  evening. 

Dr.  U'Shaiighnessu  (Professor  of  some- 
thing—  Medical  .lunspiudence,  we  believe, 
in  the  College  that  is  to  be,)  now  rose  to 
read  the  Report.  It  consisted  of  a  series-of 
resolutions  relating  to  the  new  foundation — 
the  government  to  be  vested  iu  a  Chancellor 
(Wakley,  of  course),  a  Mce-Chancellor,  and 
thirty-six  Fellows — the f/i(e  of  VVakley 's  corps 
— every  species  of  dub  to  bewelcome  just  now 
— nothing  to  come  amiss  to  their  net — terras, 
tempting  and  moderate — a  doctor's  bonnet 
for  from  three  to  five  guineas.  Professor 
O'Shaughnessy,  in  conclu.-iion,  gave  a  pathe- 
tic narrative  de  se,  and  of  his  motives  for 
joining  in  the  scheme  of  the  Collegium 
Wakleyanum.  "  Albeit  unused  to  the  melt- 
ing mood,"  we  could  not  hear  his  little  story 
without  the  commiseration  which  it  solicited, 
and  as  we  have  no  wish  to  treat  the  young 
gentleman  any  otherwise  than  well,  we  will 
give  the  publicity  of  our  journal  to  what  he 
said.  "  He  is  a  graduate  of  Edinburgh,  (he 
informs  us),  compelled  by  circumstances  to 
come  to  settle  in  London  ;  as  things  are  at 
present  constituted  here,  however,  he  has 
found  that  his  degree  stands  him  in  but  little 
stead  :  he  cannot  practise  as  a  physician,  for 
he  thus  becomes  liable  to  the  penalty  ;  he  is 
not  a  surgeon  ;  and  if  he  practise  as  an  apo- 
thecary, he  has  the  fate  of  his  friend  Ryan 
before  his  eyes."  Now  all  this  is  very  true 
— and  [)ity  'tis  'tis  true  ;  but  we  cannot  help 
suggesting  that  Dr.  O'Shaughuessy  should  not 
have  come  to  London  upon  any  account  in 
so  lamentable  a  state  of  ignorance. 

Dr.  Epps,  in  moving  that  the  report  be 
received  and  adopted,  poured  out  a  strain  of 
his  peculiarly  eloquent  abuse  on  the  College 
of  Physicians.     It   was  founded  by  Henry 
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the  Eiglitli — wliat  good  could  come  of  any 
college  founded  by  such  a  man  ?  No  man 
can  become  a  Fellow  of  that  College  unless 
he  first  swear  to  the  thirty-nine  articles — 
(cheers).  A  paradox  which  the  Doctor  ex- 
plained by  pointing  out  the  regulation  which 
reserves  fellowships  for  g^raduates  of  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford.  Many  other  striking 
things  of  this  sort  were  uttered  by  Dr.  Epps, 
■who  was  followed  by 

Mr.  Walker. — The  prosecution  just  com- 
menced by  the  College  was  thf  principal 
theme  of  this  gentleman's  oration  :  we  can- 
not devote  all  the  space  we  should  wish  to 
it,  but  hasten  to  the  crack  orator  of  the 
evening, 

Mr.  King  at  length  arose,  and  after 
describing  himself  as  a  beauty  who, 
when  unadorned,  is  adorned  the  most, 
proceeded  to  read  a  resolution  which, 
he  said,  had  been  just  put  into  his 
hands.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  now  was 
the  time  for  practitioners  and  others  to  rush 
forward  to  assist  the  scheme  of  the  Colle- 
gium Wakleyanum,  with  heart  and  hand, 
and  with  purse — (murmurs  through  tlie  as- 
sembly). If  they  did  not,  he  (Mr.  King) 
could  not  be  expected  any  longer  to  labour 
in  the  business  ;  if  they  deserted  him,  lie 
would  desert  them.  But  this,  he  trusted, 
would  never  happen  :  in  less  than  three 
months  he  predicted  there  would  be  six  or 
seven  thousand  names  enrolled  as  members. 
There  is  to  be  an  hospital — an  hospital  of  a 
peculiar  description — connected  with  the 
Collegium  Wakleyanum,  as  soon  as  funds 
will  admit  of  it.  In  this  hospital,  though 
the  regular  oflBcers  have  their  special  duties, 
yet  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  every  member 
to  treat  his  own  patients,  and  to  operate 
tjpon  them  ;  and  as  he  (Mr.  King)  has  had 
great  practice  in  that  way,  he  should  be 
always  happy  to  superintend  the  operations, 
to  secure  vessels,  and  so  forth — (laughter 
and  hisses).  He  was  perfectly  indifferent 
to  these  marks  of  their  pleasure  or  displea- 
sure— he  spoke  purely  from  his  feelings  and 
immediate  impressions  (laying  his  hand 
gracefully  on  his  bosom).  The  burthen  of 
the  accomplished  gentleman's  oration  then 
turned  upon  the  late  riot  in  the  College  of 
Surgeons  ;  on  which  occasion  he  maintained 
that  he  and  Mr.  Wakley  were  expelled  uu- 
professionally  ;  that  little  short  of  an  attempt 
on  the  lives  of  the  members  had  been  made 
by  the  inhuman  twenty-one ;  which  body 
had,  moreover,  now  entered  the  arena 
against  him  with  criminal  lasv  proceedings. 
"  For  his  part  (as  the  orator  said,  with  great 
vehemence),  when  he  forgot  this  conduct  of 
theirs — thiscruel  and  blood '.conduct — might 
God  forget  him  !"  In  conclusion,  he  wished 
the  meeting  a  very  good  evening — (cheers  and 
laughter). 

It  was  now  half-past  ten  o'clock,  and  our 


patience  could  endure  the  scene  no  longer; 
so  we  resolved  to  follow  Mr.  King's  exam- 
ple, and  took  that  opportunity  of  bidding 
good  night  to  the    "  grand  convocation." 


REPORTS   OF  CASES  OCCURRING 
AT  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 


ROYAL  INFIRMARY,  GLASGOW. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 
I  SEND  you  the  report  of  the  two  following 
very  interesting  cases,  which  have  occurred 
at  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  this  city,  and  dur- 
ing my  father's    clinical   attendance   iu  the 
house  ;     concluding   that  the    interest    they 
have  excited  here  may  be  extended  to  the 
readers  of  the  Medical  Gnzette. 
I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

David  Badiiam. 
Glasgow  College,  May  1,  1831. 

Case  I. — Ascites,  consequent  upon  Hypertro- 
phy,  with  Dilatation  of  the  right  Auricle ; 
the  latter  unattended  with  Pulsation  of  the 
Jugular  Veins. 

Of  this  case  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe, 
that  an  old  man  of  75,  who  was  so  far  from 
being  of  a  cachectic  constitution  that  he 
never  had  been  conscious  of  a  day's  illness, 
and  who  still  retained  on  admission  a  florid 
countenance,  with  a  firm  and  equal  pulse, 
came  under  our  care  with  a  genera!  dropsy 
of  two  mouths'  duration,  under  which  he 
gradually  sunk  exhausted  about  two  months 
after  admission.  During  the  latter  period  of 
his  life  frequent  opportunities  occurred  of 
examining  the  thorax  with  the  stethoscope, 
by  which  it  was  ascertained  that  the  right 
side  of  the  heart  was  extensively  dilated  ; 
but  from  the  vast  quantity  of  hydropic  fluid 
contained  in  the  abdomen,  it  was  not  easy  to 
predict  whether  it  would  be  found  compli- 
cated with  thickening  of  parietes  of  either 
ventricle.  In  cases  where  the  right  side  of 
the  heart  has  been  dilated,  my  attention  has 
always  been  directed  to  the  state  of  the  ju- 
gular veins,  which  in  this  instance  certainly 
did  not  exhibit  any  pulsation  whatever.  On 
opening  the  body,  twenty-four  hours  after 
death,  the  change  of  structure  previously  in- 
dicated by  the  stethoscope  became  sufli- 
ciently  obvious,  together  with  other  appear- 
ances, concerning  which  I  shall  not  uider- 
take  to  say  how  far  they  may  have  contri- 
buted to  the  product  of  one  of  the  most 
formidable  and  universal  drojisies  that  could 
be  seen.  Not  only  was  the  right  auricle  en- 
larged  to   twice  its  natural   capnrifv,    and 
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tliickened,  and  tlie  vpnliicle  of  the  same  side 
moderately  dilated,   but  the  left  auricle  was 
found  similarly  affected  with  the  right,  and 
to  the  same  extent.     There  was  no  valvular 
disease,  or  narrowing  of  any   of  the  cardiac 
orilices ;    and    the   left   ventricle    was   quite 
healthy.     One   iun?   was    compressed   by  a 
quantity     of    effused   fluid  ;    the    liver   was 
slightly  tuberculnted.     The  inspection  of  this 
case  njipears  to  me  to  be  interesting  in  more 
points  than  one  :   in  the  first  place,    it  cer- 
tainly  impugns   the  accuracy    of   what  has 
lately  been   adopted  as   a  ]iathological  fact, 
that  active  aneurism  of  the  right   auricle  is 
attended  with  jugular  pulsation — a  point  the 
more   worth  insisting  on  as  Dr.  Graves,  in 
one  of  his  able  papers  published  some  time 
ago  in   your  Gazette,  seems  to  consider  the 
co-existence  of  these  two  appearances  as  cer- 
tain ;  secondly,    dilatation    of   the  auricles, 
according  to  Latimec,  is  a  rare  disease  ;  hut 
the  rareness  of  its  occurrence  constitutes  by 
no  means  the  only  claim  of  this  case  to  our 
attention,    for   it  has  been  affirmed  by  the 
French  writer,  that  the  dil  itation  of  the  au- 
ricle is  almost  certain  to   be  confounded,  in 
stethoscojjic   observations,    with    disease  of 
the  corresponding  ventricle,  or  of  the  valves, 
of  which,  he  says,   it  is  the   consequence. — 
Now  in  the  present  case,  one  ventricle  was 
perfectly   healthy,    the    auriculo- ventricular 
orifice  natural,  and  yet  there  was  extensive 
dilatation  of  the  corresponding  auricle.    Nei- 
ther was  the   slight  dilatation   of   the  right 
ventricle  at  all  sufficient  to  explain  the  ex- 
tent of  aneurism  of  the  auricle  of  that  side  ; 
nor  is  it   easy,   lastly,   to  conceive  in  what 
manner  disease  of  the  heart  confined  to  the 
auricles,  or  nearly  so,  can  be  regarded  as  an 
organic  cause  of  dropsy.     The  liver  was  too 
slightly  diseased  to  afford  any  possible  sus- 
picion that  it  might  have  induced  this  com- 
plaint. 

We  are  plainly  in  considerable  difficulty 
respecting  the  pathology  of  dropsy.  That 
there  are  a  great  number  of  cases  in  which 
the  action  of  the  exhalants  is  of  the  nature 
of  inflammation,  is  quite  certain.  Six  or 
seven  cases,  at  least,  of  this  character  have 
been  treated  by  my  father  this  winter  (all  of 
them  in  young  people),  and  in  every  instance 
successfully,  by  a  practice  founded  on  this 
view  of  the  subiect.  The  exciting  causes  of 
these  dropsies  have  been  in  every  instance 
cold  and  wet  conjointly,  never  mere  cold. — 
One  person,  for  instance,  became  dropsical 
by  falling  into  the  canal,  another  by  the 
flooding  of  a  cellar  in  which  he  lay,  a  third 
by  drenching  with  rain  ;  and  the  parties  were 
all  too  young  to  have  suffered  any  injury  by 
the  abuse  of  spirits  ;  in  all,  too,  the  urine 
abounded  with  coagulable  matter.  They 
were  cured  by  venesection,  cold  lotions  to 
the  distended  extremities,  and  infusion  of 
digitalis  ;  nor  did  the  time  occupied  by  the 
tieatmenl  often  exceed  a  fortnight,  however 


great  the  swelling  may  have  been  ;  neither 
were  these  cases  of  mere  effusion  into  the  cel- 
lular membrane  ;  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen 
was  distended  in  the  greater  number. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  on 
this  important  disease,  however  much  we 
may  congratulate  ourselves  upon  its  improve- 
meut,  no  line  of  pathologic  reasoning  will 
explain  all  cases  of  dropsy  ;  for  if  a  peculiar 
action,  not  very  dissimilar  to  inflammation, 
be  accepted  as  sufficient  to  explain  perhaps 
a  very  considerable  number  of  cases,  it  is 
yet  very  difficult  to  understand  this  modifi- 
cation of  the  j)hlogistic  diathesis  ;  and  iu  the 
other  set  of  causes,  organic  ones,  supposed 
to  act  like  ligatures  on  the  venous  circula- 
tion, if  this  mechanical  result  seems  to  be 
made  out  in  some  instances,  there  are  others, 
like  the  present,  in  which  their  application 
is  very  doubtful — perhaps  a  passive  state  of 
disease  in  the  vessels  which  sujiply  the  na- 
tural humectation  of  cavities — must  also  be 
admitted  as  a  third  circumstance  in  the  his- 
tory of  dropsy. 

Case  II. — An  apparent  Anomalii  in  ihe  seat 
of  the  HeurCs  Action  during  Life,  ei plained 
after  Death,  S;c.  ^c. 

A  young  man,  aged  23,  came  in  three 
months  ago  with  cough  and  expectoration :  his 
sputa  were  of  that  pituitary  character  which 
excited  but  moderate  apprehension  for  his 
safely;  the  symptoms  of  threatened  phthisis 
were  by  no  means  strongly  pronounced  ;  his 
strength,  however,  soon  began  to  decline  ; 
he  loft  flesh,  bad  hectic  flushings,  j)rofuse 
sweats,  a  qaick  pulse,  great  thirst,  and  the 
sputa  by  degrees  became  decidedly  purulent. 
Dr.  Young's  test  for  pus  was  had  recourse 
to,  and  at  first  without  any  results ;  but  on 
repeating  the  experiment,  a  short  time  be- 
fore he  died,  concentric  circles  of  prismatic 
colours  became  apparent. 

I  had  had  repeated  occasion  to  observe, 
on  applying  the  cylinder  to  the  chest,  "  that 
the  heart's  pulsations  were  very  distinct  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  thorax,  and  less  so  iu 
the  preecordial  region ;  and  yet,  from  the 
absence  of  all  other  signs,  I  was  satisfied  that 
there  was  no  dilatation.  The  thorix  was 
scarcely  opened  when  the  explanation  of  this 
apparent  anomaly  was  afforded.  The  liver 
was  enormously  enlarged,  stretching  quite 
over  the  left  hypochoudrium,  and  so  moulded 
into  the  hollow  diaphragm  as  greatly  to  di- 
minish the  capacity  of  the  thorax,  by  pushing 
up  before  it  the  heart  and  lungs.  The  lungs 
were  found  almost  universally  diseased  ;  the 
right,  particularly,  was  so  filled  with  exca- 
vations, which  opened  into  each  other  by 
fistulous  connexions,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  the  patient  to  have  drawn  air  into  it,  so 
as  to  answer  any  of  the  ends  of  respiration  : 
the  left  lung  was  also  much  diseased,  being 
filled  at  the  upper  part  with  tubercles,  in 
different  stages  of  maturation,  and  the  lower 
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lobe  only  entirely  permeable  to  air,  and  of 
sound  structure. 

Now  a  very  remarkable  observation  in  this 
case  is,  that  the  pntient  lay  with  his  head 
low,  and  never  suffered  from  shortness  of 
breath.  My  father  had,  indeed,  called  the 
attention  of  the  pupils  to  a  fact  sufficiently 
known  to  all  practitioners,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  predict  the  extent  of  lesion  in  almost 
any  organ  by  the  amount  of  its  functional 
derangement,  and  particularly  so  in  the  case 
of  the  lungs,  which,  in  disease,  seldom  af- 
ford any  certain  conclusion  as  to  the  extent 
of  their  disorganization,  whether  under  the 
most  acute  or  any  of  the  chronic  forms  of  the 
widely  dissimilar  affections  to  which  they 
are  subject.  But,  notwithstanding  this  cau- 
tion, I  may  say,  that  to  the  most  experienced 
practitioner  it  could  not  but  have  been  matter 
of  extreme  surprise  to  find,  that  in  a  disease, 
in  which  not  only  dyspncea  had  never  been  a 
prominent  symptom,  but  in  which  it  was 
scarcely  a  symptom  at  all,  that  not  more 
tlian  one-sixth  part  of  the  organ  of  respi- 
ration retained  its  original  integrity.  But 
if,  on  the  one  hand,  our  patient  escaped 
this,  the  most  terriijle  consequence  of  dis- 
eased lung,  he  had  another  symptom  that  far 
surpassed  in  violence  the  experience  of  any 
■who  heard  it,  his  cough  being  of  the  most 
pertinacious  and  succussive  character:  from 
this  symptom,  during  his  whole  long  illness, 
Le  had  seldom  respite  for  many  minutes  j 
nor  did  it  appear  to  be  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree under  the  control  of  the  remedies  suc- 
cessively administered  for  that  purpose, — 
opium,  conium,  belladonna,  and  prussio  acid, 
were  all  pushed  to  the  greatest  extent,  with- 
out the  slightest  alleviation.  He  probably 
expectorated,  for  two  months  before  his 
death,  half  a  pound  of  matter  daily,  which 
was  in  no  instance,  notwithstanding  the 
rapid  destruction  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
ever  observed  to  be  tinged  with  blood. 
I  cannot  forbear  closing  this  paper  with  the 
following  reflection,  suggested  very  much  by 
the  case  I  have  been  describing,  but  admit- 
ting of  extensive  application  in  that  class  of 
diseases  of  which  the  present  is  but  an  ex- 
ample ; — If  physiologists  are  correct  in  stat- 
ing that  oxygen  is  the  source  of  animal  tem- 
perature, which  will  he  found  to  vary,  indif- 
ferent animals,  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  lungs,  and  the  quantity  of  that 
element  inhaled  ;  how,  we  would  ask,  was 
so  vast  an  obliteration  of  air-cells,  as  here 
occurred,  compatible  with  intense  hectic 
and  profuse  perspirations?  the  fact  of  those 
l)rofuse  jM'Tspirations  will  fully  meet  an  ob- 
jection which  may  be  thought  at  once  an  an- 
swer to  this  ([uestion,  and  a  confirmation  of 
the  chemical  theory  of  animal  heat  ;  the  ob- 
jection 1  allude  to  and  anticipate  is  this,  that 
in  talking  of  the  temperature  of  animals,  we 
must  remember  that  this  will  depend  upon 
two  operating  j)rinriples  jointly, —  the  actual 


power  inherent  in  the  animal  of  generating, 
caloric  being  one,  and  the  state  of  the  body 
in  retaining  caloric  the  other:  in  other 
words,  that  animal  temperature  is  maintained 
by  the  balance  of  two  opposite  powers,  the 
one  producing  and  the  other  expending  this 
principle.  It  may  accordingly  be  said,  and 
plausibly  enough,  that  owing  to  the  dry 
state  of  the  skin  in  fever,  the  greater  part 
of  the  additional  heat  observed  depends 
upon  diminished  evaporation,  and  not  in- 
creased generation  ;  in  confirmation  of  which 
it  is  alleged,  that  individuals  in  this  state 
are  sometimes  highly  susceptible  to  cold. 
But  this  will  not  explain  the  redundancy  of 
heat  in  the  case  before  us,  where  an  almost 
constant  sweat  was  conjoined  to  an  almost 
constant  hectic,  which  could  not  but  have 
necessarily  prevented  any  accumulation  from 
taking  place. 

BOTANY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical  Gazette, 

Sill, 
During  a  visit  to  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales,  in  February  18'i9,  walking  over  the 
Botanic  Garden  established  there,  (which  is 
creditable  to  the  colony,  and  the  gentleman 
under  whose  charge  it  is  placed)  I  observed 
a  tree,  a  species  of  eucalyptus,  the  leaves  of 
which,  on  being  rubbed  on  the  hand,  yielded 
a  quantity  of  oil,  of  a  powerful  but  not  un- 
pleasant smell,  seemingly  possessed  of  sti- 
mulating properties,  and  resembled  much 
that  known  by  the  name  of  cajeput  oil,  which 
is  procured  from  the  leaves  of  the  melaleuca 
leucodendron,  by  distillation.  The  tree,  I 
understood,  was  not  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
Sydney,  but  had  been  brought  from  the  inte- 
rior. This  oil  would  no  doubt  be  found,  if 
extracted,  possessed  of  valuable  medicinal 
pro]ierties,  and  if  so  would  prove  an  acqui- 
sition to  the  colony  as  an  article  of  commerce. 
My  sole  object  in  sending  this  brief  notice  for 
insertion  in  your  valuable  weekly  publica- 
tion, is  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to 
excite  the  attention  of  the  scientific  gentle- 
men resident  in  the  colony  who  may  have 
opportunities  of  giving  an  accurate  botanical 
descrip'ion  of  the  tree,  as  well  as  of  extract- 
ing and  proving  by  actual  practice  its  medi- 
cinal properties. — I  remain,  sir,  yours,  &c. 
GEonct  Bknnett, 
M.R.C.S.  and  Corr.  Mem.  of 
the  Medico-Botaiiicul  So- 
ciety of  London,  &c. 
London,  April  30th,  1831. 

NOTICES. 

Dr.  Ramadge's  communication  was  re- 
ceived too  late  for  insertion  in  the  present 
number. 

Mr.  Lizars'  letter  in  our  next. 

\V.  W'li.sdN,  Printer,  67,  Sklnner-Strict,  LonUoU. 
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POLICIES    OF    LIFE    ASSURANCE PUBLIC 

NUISANCES. 

Curious  Case  of  Sia-uivorship  determined  by  the 
frnvjiation  of  Adipocire — Life  Assurances — 
how  avoided — Cases  —  Public  Nuisances — 
Danger  of  Contagion — Selling  unwholesome 
Food  —Mixing  Drugs  in  Ale,  Beer,  and  Porter. 

Gentlemen, — I  shall  commence  my  lecture 
this  evening  by  an  illuslration  or  two  of  the 
subjects  we  have  before  considered.  I  men- 
tioned in  my  last  lecture  a  remarkable  case 
oi  survivorship,  wheiethe  question  was,  whe- 
ther a  person  of  the  name  of  Meecham,  who 
■was  found  dead  in  a  river  several  weeks  after 
quitting  his  house,  had  drowned  himself  be- 
fore, or  whether  he  had  drowned  himself 
after  the  date  of  a  commission  of  bankruptcy, 
which  was  taken  out  within  a  day  or  two  of 
his  being  missed.  This  case  occurred  in  the 
year  1805.  I  have  procured  one  of  the  ori- 
ginal briefs  delivered  to  counsel  on  the  occa- 
sion. 

It  appears  from  this  brief,  that  IMeecham's 
body  was  found  five  weeks  and  four  days 
subsequently  to  the  day  he  left  his  home,  in 
the  river  at  Perry  Bridge,  three  miles  from 
Birmingham,  at  which  town  he  lived.  'J"he 
body  was  found  floating,  but  the  posteriors 
only  were  visible,  the  head  and  feet  being 
submersed.  On  being  taken  out,  the  face 
was  covered  with  a  muddy  slime.  The  body 
was  found  on  a  Wednesday,  and  a  Coroner's 
inquest  sat  on  the  next  Saturday.  On  the 
Friday,  three  medical  men  examined  the 
body,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  any 
change  had  taken  place  in   it  which  might 
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justify  an  opinion  as  to  the  time  it  had  beea 
in  the  water.  The  brief  says,  that  they 
found  on  dissection  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen,  and  the  glutei  muscles,  that  the 
red  muscular  parts  were  converted  into  a 
fatty  substance,  very  much  resembling  suet. 
The  face  was  completely  disfigured  by  putre- 
faction. The  hair  of  the  head  separated 
from  the  scalp  by  n  slight  pull.  The  other 
parts  of  the  body  were  firm  and  white,  with- 
out any  putrefactive  appearance.  The  clothes 
externally  seemed  unchanged  in  any  way ; 
but  his  shirt  and  neckcloth  were  so  rotten  as 
to  be  torn  by  the  slightest  force — the  neck- 
cloth even  by  untying  it, 

I  shall  not  detain  you  with  the  legal  pre- 
sumptions of  the  case,  as  distinguished  from 
the  medico-legal.  J  shall  only  observe,  that 
in  Meecham's  pockets  were  found  between 
fifteen  or  sixteen  pounds,  and  his  wife's 
bracelets  ;  and  the  circumstance  of  his  wife  s 
bracelets  being  found  upon  him,  was  relied 
upon  as  shewing  that  he  left  home  originally 
with  an  intention  of  absconding,  and  not  of 
destroying  himself  But  I  proceed  to  what 
the  brief  contains  with  regard  to  the  medical 
evidence  ; — 

"  When  the  medical  witnesses,  particu- 
larly Mr.  Tomlinson  and  Mr.  Blount,  are 
called,  the  following  questions  may  be  pro- 
posed to  them,  in  addition  to  any  others 
that  may  occur  at  the  moment : 

"  Whether  it  was  not  on  the  Saturday  that 
they  first  saw  the  body  ?  Whether  it  was  not 
probable  that  a  considerable  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  body  since  it  was  first 
taken  out  of  the  water ;  and  therefore  whe- 
ther they  can  speak  so  determinately  as 
though  they  had  seen  the  body  on  the  first 
day  1  W'hether  they  made  any  incision  ia 
the  body,  and  noticed  any  particular  ap- 
pearances 1  Whether  it  was  by  day-light  or 
candle-light  that  they  examined  the  body  ? 
W'hether  they  had  ever  heard  that  animal 
muscle  was  capable  of  being  converted  into 
a  substance  similar  to  spermaceti,  when  ex- 
posed to  running  water  ?  From  what  sources 
they  obtained     this     information?      What 
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Jengtli  of  time  is  generally  thought  necessary 
to  produce  such  effect?  What  is  tbe  com- 
position of  animal  muscle  ?  Whether  this 
substance,  when  deprived  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple and  exposed  to  atmospheric  air,  is  not 
always  readily  putrefied  ;  and  how  soon  this 
effect  takes  place  under  commou  circum- 
stances? What  is  the  effect  of  putrefaction  ? 
AVhat  new  substances  are  formed,  and  how  ? 
Whether  there  is  not  a  material  difference  in 
the  decomposition  of  animal  muscle  when 
exposed  to  running  water,  and  to  that  ex- 
posed to  atmospheric  air  ;  and  why  ?  'What 
are  thf  component  parts  of  the  substance 
produced  by  the  conversion  of  animal  mus- 
cle exposed  to  water?  Having  thus  ob- 
tained the  composition  of  animal  muscle, 
and  the  substance  resulting  from  the  decom- 
position of  animal  muscle  in  water,  they 
may  be  called  upon  to  state  what  decompo- 
sitions and  recompositions  take  place  in  this 
process  ?  Whether  they  have  made  any  ex- 
periments upon  this  subject  themselves  ?  If 
they  answer  in  the  affirmative,  then  let  them 
state  the  precise  circumstances  of  the  expe- 
riments. If  they  have  not  made  any  expe- 
riments, how  comes  it  that  they  think  them- 
selves authorized  in  opposing  opinions  which 
are  the  result  of  actual  experiments  ?  Whe- 
ther the  body  exhibited  appearances  which 
might  induce  them  to  think  that  it  had  not 
"been  in  water  the  whole  of  the  time  insisted 
upon  by  the  plaintiff? 

"  If  the  defendant's  counsel,  in  their  cross- 
examination  of  the  medical  gentlemen  ap- 
pearing on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  should 
lay  much  stress  upon  the  difference  exhibit- 
ed in  the  appearance  of  the  head  and  the 
body  of  the  deceased,  these  gentlemen 
should  also  be  called  upon  to  account  for 
sach  appearances. 

"  Whether  they  have  ever  seen  animal  mat- 
ter in  a  progressive  state  of  conversion  into 
the  adipocire  substance  ?  Whether  they  have 
ever  seen  any  substance  of  similar  appear- 
ance to  the  one  produced  to  them  1  Whe- 
ther a  substance  exhibiting  the  appearances 
which  the  substance  in  question  does,  could 
not  have  been  in  the  water  upwards  of  five 
■weeks  ?  Whether  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
substance  in  question  has  been  in  the  water 
that  length  of  lime  ?  Whether,  in  nosology, 
appearances  are  not  the  criterion  or  principal 
aid  by  which  specific  disease  is  determined  ? 
Having,  therefore,  seen  the  substance  in 
question,  but  not  having  seen,  at  any  other 
time,  any  substance  analogous  to  the  one 
produced,  and  not  having  actual  experience 
of  the  appearances  and  other  circumstances 
of  the  progressive  change  of  animal  matter 
into  adipocire,  can  you  undertake  to  deter- 
mine that  those  who  have  had  actual  expe- 
tience,  and  have  noticed  with  the  nicest  ob- 
servation the  gradual  conversion  of  innu- 
merable animal  substances  into  adipocire — 
can   you    determine    that    such   individuals 


cannot  speak  decisively,  even  from  the  ap- 
pearances of  the  animal  matter  in  question, 
that  it  has  been  subject  to  the  action  of  tlie 
water  for  a  certain  time  ;  or  can  you  deny 
that  the  experiments  which  these  gentlemen 
have  been  able  to  make  upon  the  substance 
in  question,  cannoi  enable  them  to  determine 
that  it  has  been  subject  to  the  action  of  the 
water  for  a  certain  time  at  least — namely, 
from  five  to  six  weeks  ? 

''  In  addition  to  the  queries  proposed 
to  be  put  to  Mr.  Tomlinson  and  Mr. 
Blount,  it  may  be  right  to  propose  the  fol- 
lowing to  Dr.  John  Johnstone,  in  case  he 
should  be  examined  :  — 

"  Whether  a  fair  induction,  from  the  mere 
appearances  of  the  body  and  the  analogy  of 
these  appearances  to  those  in  other  cases, 
will  not  afford  us  a  better  clue  by  which  to 
conduct  our  inquiry  than  any  hypothesis, 
however  splendidly  adorned  and  however 
ingeniously  defended  ? — (See  Johnstone  on 
IMineral  Poisons.) — Have  you  not  paid 
much  attention  to  the  sulject  of  mineral 
poisons  ?  Can  you  not,  from  the  appear- 
ance of  a  body  upon  dissection,  deter- 
mine whether  death  was  occasioned  by 
the  administration  of  arsenic  and  corrosive 
sublimate?  Is  experience  or  scientific  re- 
port the  criterion  of  your  determination? 
How  do  you  explain  the  effects  of  arsenic 
and  corrosive  sublimate  on  the  living  animal  ♦ 
Are  not  many  men  of  science  of  opinion 
that  these  poisons  act  by  their  spicula ;  and 
is  the  subject  perfectly  understood  ? 

"  To  these  questions  he  will  probably  reply, 
that  he  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  has  published  a  work  upon  it;  that 
he  can  determine  pretty  accuratelj-,  from  the 
appearance  only,  whether  death  was  occa- 
sioned by  either  of  these  mineral  poisons  ; 
that  his  opinion  is  partly  the  result  of  expe- 
rience and  partly  of  scientific  report ;  that 
there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  amongst 
men  of  science,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  these 
mineral  poisons  act  upon  a  living  animal, 
and  that  the  subject  is  not  fully  understood. 
If,  then,  he  admits  that  the  manner  in  which 
mineral  poisons  act  is  not  well  understood, 
but  that  he  can,  from  his  experience,  or 
from  the  information  which  he  has  obtained 
in  the  course  of  his  professional  jiursuits, 
determine  from  the  appearance  of  the  sub- 
ject whether  death  was  occasioned  by  either 
of  these  mineral  poisons,  may  he  not  be  asked 
whether  a  man,  who  has  paid  much  attention 
to  the  decomposition  of  animal  matter  when 
immersed  in  water,  and  has  made  numerous 
experiments  upon  the  subject,  cannot  deter- 
mine with  equal  precision  that  a  certain 
effect  cannot  be  produced  in  less  than  a  cer- 
tain space  of  time  ?  Whether  he  did  not  write 
to  Dr.  Geo.  Gibbes,  of  Bath,  upon  this  sub- 
ject ;  and  what  was  his  motive  in  writing? 

"  Dr.  Johnstone's  motive  must  be  obvious  : 
he  knew  Dr.  Gibbes  had  the  greatest  expe- 
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rienco  of  any  ono  in  tlie  kingdom  upon  fliis 
subject  ;  lie  tlioreforc  wished  to  nscert:iin  his 
opinion.  If  he  sliould  opjiose  Dr.  Gibbes' 
evidence,  he  ni;iy  be  questioned  :is  to  this 
jioint  of  inconsistency  in  his  conduct. 

Shouhl  IVIr.  (jeori,'e  i-'ieer  be  called  by  tlie 
defendants,  before  the  defendants  enter  ujion 
liis  e.\aiuination  he  should  be  nskcd  whether 
lie  is  not  .a  creditor. 

'I'he  plaintitj',  however,  docs  not  wish  to 
take  advantage  of  this  circumstance  ;  his 
examination  will  therefore  proceed.  After 
tlie  cross-examination,  which  will  be  nearly 
the  same  as  that  of  iNIr.  Tomlinson  and  the 
others,  he  should  be  asked  whether  he  was 
not  requested  by  iNIr.  Lawrence,  })revious  to 
the  inquest  upon  the  body  of  JNIr.  IVIeecham, 
to  go  over  to  inspect  the  body  ;  whether  he 
did  not  say  that  be  could  not  conveniently 
go,  on  account  of  a  journey  he  was  about  to 
take  the  day  after  to  London  ?  Whether  he 
did  not  afterwards,  in  a  conversation  with 
Mr.  Lawrence,  explain  his  refusal  to  see  the 
body,  by  saying  that,  if  he  did,  he  was 
afraid  he  might  disoblige  some  of  his  good 
friends?  \Vhether,  on  the  same  day  he  was 
Dsked  as  above  to  see  the  bodv,  he  did  not 
say,  in  a  conversation  with  Mr.  George 
Barker,  that  he  did  not  like  to  go,  because 
he  saw  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  the  case  1 
"Whether  he  did  not  say  to  Mr.  Samuel 
Dickenson,  a  few  days  ago,  that  nobody 
could  give  any  determinate  opinion  upon  the 
subject  in  dispute,  but  those  who  had  made 
actual  experiments  ;  and  he  afterwards  said 
he  was  glad  he  did  not  make  any  experi- 
ments, because  then  he  should  have  known  ; 
how,  after  these  several  declarations,  he 
can  now  come  forward  to  give  a  decisive 
opinion  1 

"  To  prove  that  this  witness  first  saw  the 
body  of  i\Ir.  Meechamon  Thursday,  the  13th 
December,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
what  particular  changes  had  taken  place  in 
it  :  that  this  witness  did  not,  on  this  day, 
proceed  in  a  more  minute  examination  than 
■what  a  cursory  view  of  it  afforded,  at  the 
same  time  he  was  convinced  that  very  pecu- 
liar changes  had  taken  place ;  that  on  the 
next  day  (Friday)  this  witness,  together 
with  Dr.  Bree  and  iMr.  Vickers,  examined 
the  body  ;  that  he  assisted  in  removing  a 
portion  of  the  muscles  of  the  fore  part  of  the 
belly,  and  also  a  portion  of  the  muscles  on 
the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  thigh  ;  that 
the  appearance  of  these  parts,  when  so  re- 
moved, and  the  general  appearance  of  the 
body,  induced  this  witness  to  conclude  that 
the  body  must  have  been  exposed  to  the  ac- 
tion of  water  for  a  considerable  time;  that, 
knowing  that  Mr.  Meecham  left  home  on 
the  3d  November  preceding  this  period,  this 
witness  is  of  opinion  that  his  body  must  have 
been  in  the  water  during  tlie  whole  of  his 
absence  ;  call  Mr.  Sam,  Dickenson,  surgeon. 


"  To  prove  that  this  witness,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Vickers  and  Mr.  S;imuel  Dicken- 
son, saw  the  body  of  Mr.  AI(  (.cham,  after 
it  was  found  as  above  stated,  on  Friday,  the 
11th  December  last ;  that  he  was  present, 
and  saw  a  portion  of  the  muscle  of  the  fore 
part  of  the  belly,  and  also  a  portion  of  the 
u])per  and  back  ]uirt  of  the  thigh  removed, 
from  the  body;  that,  from  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  tlie  body,  and  the  aiore  striking 
appearance  of  these  parts  when  so  removed, 
this  witness  was  satisfied  that  the  body  must 
have  been  in  the  water  at  least  the  whole  of 
the  time  which  he  understood  iMr.  ISIeecliam 
had  been  absent  and  undiscovered  —  viz. 
from  the  3d  November  to  the  12th  Decem- 
ber :  ca'l  Dr.  Robert  Bree. 

"  To  jirove  to  the  same  efl'ect,  call  this 
witness,  who  assisted  in  the  dissection  of  the 
body — INIr.  Thos.  James  Vickers,  surgeon. 

"  To  prove  that  this  witness  gave  to  Mr. 
George  Barker  a  portion  of  the  muscle 
■which  he  had  dissected  from  the  body  of 
Mr.  JMeecham,  call  Mr.  Samuel  Dickenson. 

"  To  prove  that  this  witness  waited  upon 
Dr,  Gibbes,  of  Bath,  with  the  portion  of  the 
muscle  which  he  received  from  Mr  Dicken- 
son the  20th  instant  ;  call  Mr.  Geo.  Barker. 

"  To  prove  that  this  witness,  from  his  ex- 
perience on  the  subject  of  the  conversion  of 
animal  substance  into  adipocire,  and  from 
his  experiments  on  the  substance  given  to 
him  by  Mr.  Barker,  is  of  opinion  that  the 
longest  time  possible,  from  the  disappear- 
ance of  Mr.  Meecham  to  the  finding  of  the 
body,  should  be  allowed  for  effecting  the 
change  which  he  observed  ;  call  Dr.  George 
Smith  Gibbes,  of  Bath. 

The  following  are  some  notes  of  tlie  evi- 
dence given  in  Court  on  the  day  of  trial : — 

3Ji\  Dickenson. — I  thought  the  body  could 
not  have  been  less  than  six  weeks  submersed. 
I  think  a  week  more  would  have  made  a  great 
difference.  In  three  or  four  weeks  it  would 
not  have  so  appeared.  Heard  of  Meecham 
being  indisposed.  I  thought  the  state  of 
the  body  could  not  have  been  brought  about 
iu  less  than  six  weeks.  I  have  seen  bodies 
since  that  time — one  from  the  Severn — not 
advanced  so  far ;  had  assumed  a  spermaceti 
appearance. 

Dr.  Bree. — Was  with  Dickenson  and  Vic- 
kers on  the  Friday.  W'hen  I  came  to  the 
body,  I  was  more  satisfied  with  Mr.  Dicken- 
son's report.  The  parts  of  the  thigh  and 
belly  were  in  that  state  which  is  called  soajiy 
fat,  and  with  that  tenacity  and  feel  as  to 
contain  adipocire.  I  was  satisfied,  upon  re- 
flection, of  the  length  of  time  necessary  to 
produce  this  state.  I  should  have  supposed 
it  must  have  been  under  water  more  than  six 
weeks.  If  exposed  to  air,  it  would  not  have 
exhibited  those  appearances.  I  mean  to  say 
my  opinion  is  that  he  had  been  under  water 
the  whole  time  he  had  been  absent.     Have 
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said  the  body  was  in  such  a  state  as  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  pass  an  opinion. 

Dr.  Gibbes. — Since  1793  I  have  subjected 
substances  that  have  lain  in  water  to  some 
experiments,  and  the  time  which  is  re- 
quired to  change  muscle  into  this  state  is  a 
considerable  time.  I  have  produced  a  small 
quantity  in  a  month." 

I  shall  now  proceed,  in  the  course  of  the 
subjects  I  proposed  lecturing  on,  to  treat  of 
Policies  of  Life  Assurance. 

It  is  in  general  a  condition,  or  warranty 
in  an  assurance  upon  a  life,  that  the  person 
whose  life  is  meant  to  be  insured,  has  not 
any  "  disorder  which  tends  to  the  shortening 
of  life  ;"  that  he  has  had  the  small-pox  ;  and 
that  his  age  does  not  exceed  a  certain  limit. 

By  the  warranty  that  the  person  whose 
life  is  to  be  insured  "  has  no  disorder  which 
tends  to  the  shortening  of  life,"  is  not  to  be 
understood  that  he  is  perfectly  free  from  the 
seeds  of  all  disorder.  The  warranty  is  suffi- 
ciently true  if  he  be  in  a  reasonably  good 
state  of  health,  and  that  his  life  may  be  in- 
sured on  the  common  terms  for  a  person  of 
his  age  or  condition, 

.  I  will  read  to  you  a  case,  from  which  you 
will  collect,  that  although  a  person  labours 
under  a  particular  infirmity,  yet  if  it  can  be 
shewn  that  this  has  no  tendency  to  shorten 
life,  and,  in  fact,  did  not  contribute  to  his 
death,  the  warranty  is  sufficiently  true. 

"  In  an  action  on   a  policy  made  on  the 
life  of  Sir  James  Ross,  for  one  year  from 
October  1739  to  October  1760,   warranted 
in  good  health  at  the  time   of  making  the 
policy  ;  the  fact  was,  that  Sir  James  had  re- 
ceived a  wound  at  the  battle  of  La  Feldt  in 
the  year  1747,  in  his  loins,  which  had  occa- 
sioned  a  partial  relaxation  or  palsy,  so  that 
he  could  not  retain  his  urine   or  faeces,  and 
which  was  not  mentioned  to  the  insurer.    Sir 
James  died  of  a  malignant  fever  within  the 
time  of  the  insurance.     All   the   physicians 
and  surgeons  who  were    examined  for    the 
plaintiff,  swore  that  the  wound  had  no  sort 
of  connexion  with  the  fever ;  and  that  the 
want  of  retention  was  not   a   disorder   that 
shortened  life  ;  but  he  might,   notwithstand- 
ing that,  have  lived   to  the  common  age  of 
man ;    and  the  surgeons  who   opened   him 
said,    that  his  intestines  were    all    sound. 
J'here  was  one  physician  examined  for  the 
defendant,  who  said,  the  want  of  retention 
was  paralytic  ;  but  being  asked  to  explain, 
he  said  it  was  only  a  local  palsy,  arising  from 
the  wound,  but  did  not  affect  life  ;   but  upon 
the  whole  he  did  not  look  upon  him  as  a 
good  life. 

«'  Lord  Mansfield.— The  question  of  fraud 
cannot  exist  in  this  case.  When  a  man 
makes  insurance  on  alife  generally,  without 
any  representation  of  the  state  of  the  life  in- 
sured, the  insurer  takes  all  the  risk,  unless 


there  was  some  fraud  in  the  person  insuring, 
either  by  his  suppressing  some  circumstance 
which  he  knew,  or  by  alleging  what  was 
false.  But  if  the  person  insuring  knew  no 
more  than  the  insurer,  the  latter  takes  the 
risk.  In  this  case  there  is  a  warranty,  and 
wherever  that  is  the  case,  it  must  at  all 
events  be  proved  that  the  party  was  a  good 
life,  which  makes  the  question  on  a  war- 
ranty much  larger  than  that  on  a  fraud. 
Here  it  is  proved  that  there  was  no  represen- 
tation at  all,  as  to  the  state  of  life,  6cc.  But 
where  there  is  a  warranty,  then  nothing  need 
be  told  ;  but  it  must  in  general  be  proved, 
if  litigated,  that  the  life  was  in  fact  a  good 
one,  and  so  it  may  be,  though  he  have  a  par- 
ticular infirmity.  The  only  question  is, 
whether  he  was  in  a  reasonable  good  state 
of  health,  and  such  a  life  as  ought  to  be  in- 
sured on  common  terms.'  The  jury  upon 
this  direction,  without  going  out  of  court, 
found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff"," 

I  will  read  you  another  decision  of  Lord 
Mansfield's,  illustrative  of  this  subject. 

"  In  Willis  I'.  Poole,  which  was  on  a  case 
of  gout,  his  lordship  said,  '  such  a  warranty 
can  never  mean  that  a  man  has  not  the  seeds 
of  disorder.  We  are  all  bom  with  the  seeds 
of  mortality  in  us,  A  man  subject  to  the 
gout  is  a  life  capable  of  being  insured,  if  he 
has  no  sickness  at  the  time  to  make  it  an  un- 
equal contract.' " 

I  will  now  cite  to  you  a  case  where  a  per- 
son's life  was  actually  cut  short  by  a  com- 
plaint which  he  had  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
surance, and  yet  the  policy  was  not  void,  be- 
cause, though  the  complaint  did  actually 
shorten  the  life  insured,  it  was  not  the  gene- 
ral tendency  of  the  complaint  to  shorten  life. 
"  In  Watson  i'.  Mainwaring,  (4  Taunt 
763) ,  the  case  turned  on  the  question  whe- 
ther the  complaint  with  which  the  deceased 
was  afflicted  and  ultimately  died,  was  an 
ordinary,  or  an  organic  dyspepsia.  Thejury 
found  that  it  was  neither  organic  nor  exces- 
sive (i,  e.  at  the  time  of  insurance)," 

Chambre  J. — "  All  disorders  have  more  or 
less  a  tendency  to  shorten  life,  even  the  most 
trifling;  as,  for  instance,  corns  may  end  in  a 
mortification  ;  that  is  not  the  meaning  of  the 
clause  ;  if  dyspepsia  were  a  disorder  tending 
to  shorten  life  within  this  exception,  the 
lives  of  half  the  members  of  the  profession 
of  the  law  would  be  uninsurable." 

I  will  next  mention  a  case  in  which  it 
was  held  to  be  a  question  for  a  jury  to  de- 
termine, whether  the  concealment  of  the 
fact,  "  that  the  person  whose  life  was  in- 
sured was  a  prisoner  for  debt,"  would  avoid 
the  policy  ; — "  This  was  an  action  uj)on  a 
policy  of  insurance  subscribed  by  the  Albion 
Insurance  Company  upon  the  life  of  Eliza- 
beth Swayne.  Upon  the  trial  of  the  cause 
at  the  Sarum  spring  assizes,  1813,  before 
Justice   Pampier,   one   defence  was,    that 
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tbere  had  been  a  fraud  in  effecting  tlie  policy 
by  the  suppression  of  a  fact  wliich  tlie  con- 
tract rct]uired  the  assure*.!  to  disclose.  It 
appeared  that  E.  Swayne,  who  had  been 
many  years  resident  in  a  house  of  her  own 
in  the  parish  of  Fisherton  Anger,  but  was  in 
December  1813  a  prisoner  for  debt  in  tlie 
county  gnol  in  Fisherton  Anger,  tlien  em- 
ployed JNIather  to  effect  an  insurance  on  her 
life  with  the  defendants :  one  condition  of 
the  insurance  was,  that  a  declaration  should 
be  made  of  the  state  of  the  health  of  the  life 
insured,  and  JMather,  reciting  that  be  had 
proposed  on  the  behalf  of  Flizabeth  Swayne, 
of  Fisherton  Anger,  an  insurance  on  her  life, 
which  had  been  accepted  on  the  declaration 
then  following,  declared  that  E.  Swayne  did 
not  exceed  the  age  of  t)6  years,  and  that  she 
•was  then  resident  as  above  ;  it  was  stipulated 
that  the  policy  should  be  valid,  only  if  the 
statement  were  free  from  all  misrepresenta- 
tion or  reservation.  For  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining the  state  of  her  health,  Mather, 
by  the  direction  of  the  defendants,  called  in 
a  physician,  who  found  the  subject  in  the 
gaol,  which  is  in  a  situation  perfectly  healthy, 
confined  iu  a  large  airy  room,  well  cal- 
culated to  preserve  the  health  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. She  was  apparently  about  60  years 
of  age,  a  fresh-looking,  healthy,  hale  woman, 
making  allowances  for  her  confinement ;  for 
confinement  makes  some  difference  in  the 
state  of  health.  He  certified  that  she  was 
in  good  health,  and  he  would  have  noticed 
on  his  certificate  the  fact  of  her  being  in  jail, 
had  he  not  been  led  by  the  circumstance  of 
Mather's  speaking  of  the  defendants  by  the 
term  '  our  office,'  to  suppose  he  was  an 
agent  of  the  defendants,  and  that  all  which 
he  knew  would  be  communicated,  for  the 
witness  thought  it  a  fact  material  to  the  terms 
of  the  contract  to  be  communicated.  Upon 
this  evidence.  Justice  Dampier  thought  that 
Mather  had  by  contrivance  prevented  the 
physician  from  stating  a  fact  to  the  defen- 
dants, which  he  thought  material  to  the  con- 
tract, and  he  therefore  stopped  the  plaintiff's 
case,  and  without  hearing  the  defendant's 
case,  directed  a  nonsuit." — 6  Taunton's  Re- 
ports, 186. 

I  will  now  mention  a  case  of  concealment 
which  occurred  a  few  years  ago,  and  in  wliich 
I  was  engaged  ; — "  This  was  an  action  on  a 
policy  of  insurance,  executed  by  the  defen- 
dants on  the  life  of  a  iNIrs.  Elgie. 

"  At  the  trial  before  Chief  Justice 
Abbott,  Lincoln  summer  assizes  1826,  it 
appeared  that  for  some  years  previous  to 
December  1822,  INIrs.  Elgie  had  been  in  a 
delicate  state  of  health,  exhibiting,  particu- 
larly in  the  year  1821 ,  symptoms  which  were 
thought  to  be  phthisical ;  and  having  been 
in  October  1822  twice  alarmingly  ill,  in 
December  1822  Mr.  Boot,  a  medical  practi- 
tioner, who  resided  some  miles  off,  and  was 


not  then  in  attendance  upon  her,  but  who 
had  known  her  for  many  years,  was  sent  for 
to  examine  her,  with  a  view  to  the  present 
insurance :  be  examined  particularly  the 
state  of  her  lungs  and  liver,  and  finding 
them,  as  he  thought,  sound,  certified  to  the 
defendants  that  the  ordinary  state  of  her 
health  was  good.  On  the  ll'th  of  March 
following  he  gave  another  certificate  to  the 
same  effect,  upon  which  the  insurance  w;i8 
effected  in  April  1823.  j\lrs.  Elgie  died  of 
diseased  lungs  iu  April  lii2  1. 

"  Between  December  1822  and  the  19th 
of  ^larcb,  1823,  she  was  attended  by  Mr. 
Bland,  a  medical  jjractitiouer,  who  resided 
in  her  neighbourhood. 

"  She  had  a  troublesome  cough,  and  be- 
came much  emaciated  ;  her  diet  was  regu- 
lated, with  a  view  to  add  to  her  strength 
without  increasing  febrile  symptoms  and  ir- 
ritation, to  which  she  was  then  subject  in 
the  evening  ;  but  3Ir.  Bland  thought  that 
disease  of  structure  had  not  taken  place. 

"  When  the  insurance  was  effected,  no 
communication  was  made  of  this  illness,  or 
of  the  attendance  of  Mr.  Bland. 

"  J'be  learned  Chief  Justice  left  it  to  the 
jury  generally  to  say,  whether  any  misrepre- 
sentation had  been  made  to  the  defendants, 
but  did  not  expressly  call  upon  them  to  con- 
sider whether  the  illness  in  January  and 
February  1823,  and  the  attendance  of  Mr. 
Bland,  ought  to  have  been  communicated 
before  the  insurance  was  effected. 

"  A  verdict  having  been  found  for  the 
plaintiff,  • 

"  Serjeant  Wilde,  in  the  last  term,  ob- 
tained a  rule  A^isi  for  a  new  trial,  on  the 
ground  that  there  had  not  been  so  full  a  dis- 
closure to  the  defendants  of  Mrs.  Elgie's 
situation  as  they  were  entitled  to  receive. 

"  Serjeants  V^aughan  and  Taddy,  who 
shewed  cause,  contended  that  all  which  it 
was  material  for  the  defendants  to  know- 
was,  the  condition  of  the  life  at  the  time  of 
the  insurance,  and  that  there  was  no  evi- 
dence to  shew  that  Mrs.  Elgie  was  not  in 
good  health  on  the  19th  of  March  and  the 
23d  of  April.  Provided  her  health  was  re- 
established at  the  time  of  the  insurance,  the 
knowledge  of  her  previous  condition  could 
be  of  no  importance  to  the  defendants.  * 

"  Serjeant  Bosanquet,  in  support  of  the 
rule,  argued  that  if  the  defendants  had  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  previous  illness, 
they  might  have  been  deterred  from  the  in- 
surance by  the  apprehension  of  a  relajise ; 
and  he  cited  Carter  v.  Boehn,  Bufe  i'.  Tur- 
ner, and  Fitzherbert  v.  Slather,  to  shew  that 
an  insurance  is  a  contTa.ct  uberrimiejidei,  and 
that  it  is  avoided  by  the  suppression  of  any 
circumstance  which  may  assist  the  insurer 
towards  forming  a  correct  judgment. 

"  Chirf  Justice  Best, — Whether  or  not  it 
was  material  for  the  defendants  to  have  been 
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made  acquainted  with  the  fact  which  has 
been  withheld  from  their  knowledge,  is  a 
question  for  the  jury.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, it  would  be  esteemed  material,  because 
all  insurance  offices  are  desirous  to  consult 
with  the  medical  man  who  has  been  last  in 
attendance  on  the  life  insured.  I  think, 
therefore,  there  should  be  a  new  trial  on 
payment  of  costs,  as  the  attendance  of  Bland 
on  Mrs.  Elgie  was  not  disclosed  to  the 
insurers. 

"  Rule  absolute.'' — 4  Biiigham^s  liep.  60. 
This  case  was  tried  again,  and  the  jury 
were  of  opinion  that  the  concealment  was 
not  material.  I  was  counsel  for  the  plaintiff ; 
and  I  think  it  did  not  do  us  any  injury  that 
the  cause  was  tried  by  a  jury  of  the  town  of 
Lincoln,  and  not  a  county  jury  ;  and  that  INIr. 
Boot,  the  surgeon  who  certified  as  to  the 
health  of  the  person  insured,  was  in  the 
chief  practice  in  the  town  of  Lincoln,  and 
probably  attended  some  of  the  jurymen's 
families. 

I  will  read  you  another  case,  as  shewing 
that  concealment  will  avoid  a  policy  even 
when  the  subject  of  the  concealment  has  no 
connexion  with  the  subsequent  death  of  the 
party; — "Action  on  two  |)(iiicies  of  insur- 
ance effected  by  the  plaintilf  at  the  Pelican 
Insurance  Company  (to  which  the  defendant 
■was  secretary,)  on  the  life  of  Colonel  Lyon, 
to  whom  the  plaintiff  was  an  annuity  cre- 
ditor. One  of  the  policies  was  dated  on  the 
16th  of  May,  1823,  and  was  for  6901. ;  the 
other  was  dated  on  the  17th  of  June,  and 
was  for  6501. 

"  Colonel  Lyon  died  in  October  1823  of  a 
bilious  remittent  fever.  The  execution  of 
the  policies  was  admitted,  and  also  the 
plaintiffs  interest. 

"  The  defence  was,  misrepresentation  and 
improper  concealment  on  the  part  of  Colonel 
Lyon,  previous  to  the  effecting  of  the  policies. 
"  'Jo  substantiate  this  defence,  it  was 
proved  that  the  office,  previous  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  policies,  sent  a  number  of  printed 
questions  to  Colonel  Lyon  for  him  to  an- 
swer, among  which  were  the  two  following  : 
— '  Who  is  your  medical  attendant  1'  To 
which  Colonel  Lyon  answered,  '  I  have 
none  except  Mr.  Ciuy,  of  Chichester ;'  and 
*  Have  you  ever  had  a  serious  illness?'  To 
this  he  answered,  '  Never?'  Mr.  Guy  was 
referred  to,  and  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  Colonel  Lyon  was  an  insurable  life. 
But  it  was  proved  that  ]Mr.  Guy  had  not 
been  called  on  to  attend  him  for  three  years 
previous  to  his  giving  his  certificate  ;  but 
that,  in  the  year  1823,  Colonel  Lyon  was 
attended,  from  the  month  of  February  to  the 
month  of  April,  by  Dr.  Veitch,  a  physician, 
and  Mr,  .Jordan,  a  surgeon,  for  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  liver,  and  a  fever,  and  deter- 
mination of  blood  to  the  head.  The  former 
of  these  gentlemen  proved  that  he  considered 


him  to  be  in  a  dangerous  way,  and  that  he 
prescribed  active  medicines,  and  ordered  him 
sometimes  sixteen  leeches  a  day  ;  and  that 
he  would  not  have  certified  him  to  be  ia 
health  till  the  end  of  the  month  of  May.  It 
was,  however,  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the 
disease  of  which  he  died,  had  no  relation  to 
any  of  the  complaints  for  which  these  gen- 
tlemen attended  him. 

"  Chief  Justice  Abbott. — The  question  is, 
whether  any  wilful  misrepresentation  or  sup- 
pression of  the  truth  took  pince  on  the  part 
of  Colonol  Lyon,  to  induce  the  office  to  effect 
these  policies;  and  the  jury  must  consider 
whether  the  reference  to  Mr.  Guy,  when  he 
was  daily  attended  by  a  physician  and  sur- 
geon in  town,  was  intended  to  prevent  a  dis- 
closure of  his  real  state  of  health  1  For,  if 
he  referred  to  Rlr.  Guy,  because  he  would 
speak  well  of  his  health,  and  thought  that,  if 
he  referred  to  the  other  medical  men,  they 
would  not  so  certify,  though  he  did  not  <lie  of 
the  disease  he  was  then  afflicted  with,  I  am 
clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  defendant  is  en- 
titled to  a  verdict.  And  if  the  reference  was 
made  to  Mr.  Guy,  because  he  did  not  know 
the  colonel's  latter  state  of  health,  this  is 
such  a  misrepresentation  as  will  avoid  the 
policies.  And  though  the  party  here  was 
an  annuity  creditor  of  Colonel  Lyon,  yet,  if 
he  allowed  the  colonel  to  make  these  repre- 
sentations when  the  policy  was  effected,  he 
is  bound  by  them  ;  and,  however  hard  it 
may  be  on  the  plaintiff,  the  rules  of  law  must 
be  adhered  to. 

"  Verdict  for  the  defendant." — 1  Carr.and 
Payne's  lieports,  360. 

I  shall  only  trouble  you  with  one  case 
more  on  this  subject — the  insurance  on  the 
life  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Gotha. 

[Here  Mr.  Amos  quoted  some  passages 
from  the  case  of  Von  Lindenau  v.  Desbo- 
rough,  a  full  report  of  which  may  be  found 
in  Med.  Gaz.  vol.  ii.  p.  669-672.] 

There  is  a  case  which  occurred  in  Scotland, 
as  to  whether  the  concealment  of  the  fact  of 
the  person  whose  life  was  insured  being  in 
the  habit  of  taking  opium,  was  material.  I 
am  in  hopes  of  attaining  some  notes  of  this 
case,  as  I  have  understood  that  a  great  deal 
of  legal  talent  was  brought  to  bear  upon  it 
by  the  luminaries  of  the  Scottish  bar. 

But  I  trust  I  have  said  enough  upon  the 
subject  of  the  insurance  of  life  to  give  you, 
perhaps,  an  additional  interest  in  noting  the 
effect  of  diseases  as  they  may  tend  to  shorten 
life  ;  to  put  you  more  upon  your  guard, 
when  consulted  upon  the  subject  of  the  health 
of  a  person  whose  life  is  about  to  be  insured ; 
and  to  suggest  to  you  the  ordinary  points  of 
in(iuiry  by  counsel  and  the  court,  should  you 
be  called  as  witnesses  in  any  action  between 
the  holders  of  policies  of  life  insurance  and 
insurance  companies. 

The  consitleration  of  health  leads  me  on 
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to  anotlior  branch  of  my  lectures — the  law 
of  •\(u's(i//cfs  aflecling  health. 

la  general,  a  civil  action  may  be  sus- 
tained for  an  injury  to  a  ])cTson's  liouse, 
■wliich  renders  it  uncomfortatjie  for  tlie  jiur- 
pose  of  h.ibitatioii  — as  for  the  ereclion  and  use 
of  a  smith's  forge,  a  i>rivy,  a  l>ig-sly,  a  lime- 
kiln, a  tobacco-mill,  where  the  use  of  thOsc 
erections  rentiers  the  enjoyment  of  jireviously- 
ciectcd  premises  unwholesome  or  uncom- 
fortable. An  action  lies  also  for  the  corrup- 
tion of  water  by  drugs,  by  means  of  which 
water,  running  through  a  man's  premises,  is 
rendered  less  serviceable  for  the  use  of  his 
cattle. 

It  is  otherwise  where  the  act  complained 
of  is  simply  attended  with  inconvenience,  as 
the  cutting  olfa  prospect  by  building  a  wall. 
But  if  the  w  all  e-xcluded  the  light  of  windows 
which  had  enjoyed  tlie  light  for  twenty  years, 
the  erection  of  the  wall  would  be  actionable. 

It  is  reported  to  have  been  decided,  that  an 
action  was  not  sustainable  for  keeping  a 
number  of  pointers  so  near  a  person's  house 
that  his  family  were  disturbed  from  sleeping. 
But  I  searcely  consider  that  this  decision 
would  be  much  attended  to  in  the  i>rescnt 
day  ;  and  it  seems  very  difficult  to  distin- 
guish between  a  nuisance  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  dog- kennel  near  a  man's  house 
and  the  use  of  a  forge. 

^\  herever  a  person  receives  a  particular 
injury  by  reason  of  a  nuisance,  he  may  bring 
an  action,  and  recover  damages.  But  if  the 
injury  he  sustains  is  no  more  than  what  is 
sustained  by  all  the  King's  subjects,  the  re- 
medy is  by  indictment  at  the  suit  of  the  king, 
and  the  punishment  is  by  line  or  imprison- 
ment. 

I  will  read  you  a  couple  of  cases  illustra- 
tive of  the  law  as  it  res]>octs  indictments  for 
nuisances  : — 

"  Rex  t'.  Cnoss. — Indictment  for  a  nui- 
sance in  keeping  a  house  for  slaughtering 
horses,  at  a  place  called  Bell  Isle,  in  the  pa- 
rish of  St.  Mary,  Islington.  There  were  also 
counts  framed  on  a  private  act  of  parliament, 
59  Geo.  3,  c.  39,  s.  88,  on  which  no  ques- 
tion was  raised.     Plea — Not  Guilty. 

"  It  was  proved  that  very  offensive  smells 
proceeded  from  the  defendant's  slaughtering 
house,  to  the  annoyance  of  those  who  lived 
near  it,  and  also  of  persons  who  passed  along 
a  turnpike  road,  leading  from  Battle  Bridge 
to  Holloway. 

"  The  defendant  put  in  a  certificate  and 
and  license,  under  the  statute  26  Geo.  3,  c. 
71,  s.  1,  authorising  him  to  keep  a  house  for 
the  slaughtering  of  horses. 

"  Chief  Justice  Abbott. — This  certificate  is 
no  defence ;  and  even  if  it  were,  a  license 
from  <all  the  magistrates  in  the  county  to  the 
defendant  to  slaughter  horses  in  this  very 
place,  it  would  not  entitle  the  defendant  to 
continue  the  business  there  one  hour  after  it 


becomes  a  public  nuisance  to  the  neighbour- 
hood. If  a  certain  noxious  trade  is  already 
established  in  a  j)lace  remote  from  habita- 
tions and  pul)lic  roads,  and  jx-rsons  after- 
words come  and  build  houses  within  the 
roach  of  its  noxious  etVects  ;  or  if  a  public 
road  be  made  so  near  to  it  that  the  carrying 
on  of  the  trade  becomes  a  nuisance  to  the 
jiersons  using  the  road ;  in  those  cases  the 
party  would  be  entitled  to  continue  bis  trade, 
because  his  trade  was  legal  before  the  erec- 
tion of  the  houses  in  the  one  case,  and  the 
making  of  the  road  in  the  other. 

"  \  erdict — Guilty." — 2  Cair-und  Pai/ne's 
Repm-ls,  483. 

"  Riix  V.  Neil. — Indictment  for  a  imi- 
sance,  in  carrying  on  the  trade  of  a  varnish- 
maker  at  Bell  Isle,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary, 
Islington.  This  indictment  also  contained 
counts  framed  on  the  private  act  of  parlia- 
ment, 59  Geo.  3,  c.  39,  s.  88,  on  which  no 
question  was  raised. 

"  For  the  prosecution  it  was  proved  that 
off'ensive  smells  i)roceeded  from  the  defen- 
dant's manufactory,  to  the  annoyance  of 
persons  passing  along  a  road  leading  from 
Battle  Bridge  to  Highgafe. 

"  The  defence  put  in  jiroof  was,  that  the 
smells  that  proceeded  from  the  defendant's 
manufactory,  were  not  injtnious  to  health  ; 
and,  secondly,  that  at  Bell  Isle,  and  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  defendant's 
manufactory,  there  were  several  houses  for 
slaughtering  horses,  a  brewery,  a  gas  manu- 
factory, a  melter  of  kitchen  stuff,  and  a 
blood-boiler  ;  and  that  although  the  accu- 
mulation of  all  the  smells  was  offensive,  yet 
that  the  defendant's  alone  would  not  have 
been  so,  and  therefore  was  no  nuisance. 

"  Chief  Justice  Abbott. — It  is  not  necessary 
that  a  public  nuisance  should  be  injurious  to 
health  ;  if  there  be  smells  off'ensive  to  the 
senses,  that  is  enough,  as  the  neighbourhood 
has  a  right  to  fresh  and  pure  air.  It  has 
been  proved  that  a  number  of  other  offensive 
trades  are  carried  on  near  this  place — 
knackers,  melters  of  kitchen-stuff,  &c.  but 
the  presence  of  other  nuisances  will  not  jus- 
tify any  one  of  them  ;  or  the  more  nuisances 
there  were,  the  more  fixed  they  would  be  ; 
however,  one  is  not  the  less  subject  to  |)ro- 
secution  because  others  are  culpable.  The 
only  question,  therefore,  is  this— Is  the  busi- 
ness, as  carried  on  by  the  defendant,  produc- 
tive of  smells  off'ensive  to  persons  passing 
along  the  public  highway  1 

"  Verdict — Guilty. —  Tbid.  485. 

It  is  an  indictable  off'ence  to  ex])0se  in  a 
public  highway,  with  full  knowledge  of  the 
fact,  a  person  infected  with  a  contagious 
disorder.  This  was  held,  for  the  first  time, 
by  Lord  Ellenborough,  in  the  case  of  a  wo- 
man who  had  carried  her  child  through  the 
streets  when  infected  with  the  small-pox. 
"  Le  Blanc,  J,  in  passing  sentence  in  this 
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case,  observed,  tliat  although  the  Court  had 
not  found  upon  its  records  any  prosecution 
for  the  specific  offence,  yet  there  could  be  no 
doubt,  in  point  of  law,  that  if  a  person  un- 
lawfully, injuriously,  and  with  full  know- 
ledge of  the  fact,  exposes  in  a  public  high- 
way a  person  infected  with  a  contagious  dis- 
order, it  is  a  common  nuisance  to  all  the  sub- 
jects, and  indictable  as  such.  However,  the 
Court  was  not  disposed  upon  the  present  oc- 
casion to  impute  to  the  defendant  an  inten- 
tion of  being  the  cause  of  the  consequences 
which  had  followed.  Neither  did  they  pro- 
nounce that  every  person  who  inoculated  for 
this  disease  was  guilty  of  an  offence,  pro- 
vided it  was  done  in  a  proper  manner,  and 
the  patient  was  kept  from  the  society  of 
others,  so  as  not  to  endanger  a  communica- 
tion of  the  disease.  In  such  a  case  the  law 
did  not  pronounce  it  to  be  an  offence.  But 
no  person,  having  a  disorder  of  this  descrip- 
tion upon  him,  ought  to  be  publicly  exposed 
to  the  endangering  the  health  and  lives  of 
the  rest  of  the  subjects*." 

The  defendant  was  sentenced  to  be  im- 
prisoned three  months. 

In  a  subsequent  case,  an  indictment  was 
brought  against  an  apothecary  for  unlawfully 
and  injuriously  inoculating  children  with  the 
small-pox,  and  while  they  were  sick  of  it 
unlawfully  and  injuriously  causing  them  to 
be  carried  along  the  public  street.  The  de- 
fendant was  found  guilty  ;  but  it  was  moved 
in  arrest  of  judgment,  that  this  case  differed 
materially  from  the  last  which  I  mentioned  j 
as  it  appeared  that  the  defendant  was  by 
profession  a  person  qualified  to  inoculate 
with  this  disease,  if  it  were  lawful  for  any 
person  to  inoculate  with  it.  That  as  to  its 
being  alleged  that  the  defendant  caused  the 
children  to  be  carriod  along  the  street,  it  was 
no  more  than  this,  that  he  directed  the  pa- 
tients to  at  tend  him  for  advice,  instead  of  visit- 
ing them,  or  that  he  prescribed  what  he  might 
deem  essential  to  their  recovery,  namely,  air 
and  exercise.  But  Lord  Ellenborough  said, 
that  the  indictment  laid  the  act  to  be  done 
unlawfully  and  injuriously  ;  and  that  in  order 
to  support  this  statement,  it  nmst  be  shewn 
that  what  was  done  was  in  the  manner  of 
doing  it,  incautious,  and  likely  to  affect  the 
health  of  others.  And  that,  although  inocu- 
lation for  the  small-pox  may  be  practised 
lawfully  and  innocently,  yet  it  must  be  under 
such  guards  as  not  to  endanger  the  public 
health  by  communicating  this  infectious  dis- 
ease. And  the  apothecary  was  sentenced  to 
six  months'  imprisonment  1. 

The  public  health  may  also  be  injured  by 
selling  unuhokiome  food.  And  it  is  an  indicta- 
ble offence  to  mix  unwholesome  ingredients 
in  any  thing  made  and  supplied  for  the  food 
of  man.    And  if  a  master  knows  that  his  ser- 

«  4  Maule  and  Selwyii,  17, 
t  Ibid.  272, 


vant  puts  into  bread  what  the  law  has  pro- 
hibited ;  and  the  servant,  from  the  quantity 
he  puts  in,  makes  the  bread  unwholesome, 
the  master  is  answerable  criminally  ;  for  he 
should  have  taken  care  that  more  than  ia 
wholesome  was  not  inserted.  The  following 
case  has  occurred. 

"  John  Dixon,  baker  to  Chelsea  Hospital, 
was  indicted  for  having  delivered,  for  the  use 
of  that  establishment, two  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  loaves,  not  of  good  household  bread, 
but  containing  divers  noxious  and  unwhole- 
some materials.  At  the  trial,  before  Lord 
Ellenborough,  at  the  Middlesex  Sittings 
after  Easter-term,  1814,  it  appeared  by  the 
evidence  in  support  of  the  charge  that  the 
children  at  their  breakfast  complained  of  (he 
badness  of  these  loaves  ;  and  some  of  the 
loaves  being  cut  and  tasted,  lumps  of  crude 
alum  were  found  in  the  bread,  upon  which 
some  of  the  loaves  were  returned  to  the  de- 
fendant. There  was  also  general  evidence 
that  alum  was  an  unwholesome  ingredient. 
On  the  part  of  the  defendant,  his  foreman 
proved  that  his  master  had  two  establish- 
ments, and  that  he  (the  foreman)  was  the' 
person  employed  in  making  this  bread — that 
he  used  to  mix  certain  proportions  of  alum, 
after  it  was  dissolved,  with  the  bread,  viz. 
eight  ounces  to  eighty-two  loaves,  but  he 
could  not  account  for  this  alum  being  found 
in  the  crude  state.  He  stated,  also,  that  he 
had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  his  master 
knew  of  any  alum  being  mixed  with  this 
bread,  but  his  cross-examination  threw  con- 
siderable doubt  upon  that  point.  The  defen- 
dant then  called  a  medical  person,  in  order 
to  prove  that  in  his  judgment  alum  mixed 
with  bread  in  the  proportions  above  stated, 
was  not  an  unwholesome  ingredient ;  but 
the  witness  being  a  quaker,  and  refusing  to 
be  sworn,  his  evidence  could  not  be  received. 
His  lordship  left  it  to  the  jury  to  say,  whe- 
ther the  defendant  knew  of  the  alum  being 
mixed,  and  the  jury  found  the  defendant 
guilty.  The  following  term,  Scarlett  moved 
for  a  new  trial,  in  order  to  have  the  benefit 
of  the  evidence  which  he  was  deprived  of  at 
the  trial  by  reason  of  the  witness  being  a 
quaker,  and  he  tendered  the  affidavits  of  se- 
veral physicians,  all  of  which,  he  said,  con- 
curred in  this,  that  alum  mixed  with  bread 
in  the  proportion  of  eight  ounces  to  eighty- 
two  loaves,  was  not  only  innoxious  but 
wholesome.  Therefore  he  contended  that  if 
the  defendant  knew  of  the  mixture,  yet  if  he 
supposed  it  was  mixed  in  such  proportion 
as  would  not  be  pernicious,  he  would  be 
discharged  from  this  indictment,  however  he 
might  be  indictable  in  another  form,  as  for 
employing  an  unskilful  person,  or  that  per- 
son might  be  indictable  for  his  misconduct  j 
because  it  is  a  maxim,  that  the  principal  is 
not  answerable  for  his  agent  criminally,  but 
only  civilly.     He  likewise  moved  in  arrest 
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of  judgTiicntou  other  groumls,  but  the  Court 
refused  a  ruh-,  cither  lor  a  new  trial  or  in 
arrest  of  judgment.  Lord  EUenboruiigh  said, 
that  the  affidavits  went  no  farther  than  to 
shew  that  alum  was  a  material  somewhat 
noxious,  and  therefore  required  greut  care  ou 
the  part  of  tliose  who  ventured  to  use  it,  lest 
by  their  manner  of  using  it  they  should  cause 
it  to  become  noxious.  He  who  deals  in  a 
perilous  article  must  beware  how  he  deals  ; 
otherwise,  if  he  observe  not  proper  caution, 
ho  will  be  responsible  :  and  the  statute  hav- 
ing interdicted  alum  in  the  making  of  bread, 
bhews  that  it  must  be  considered  as  a  peri- 
lous article.  Here  the  manner  of  using  it 
appeared  very  plainly,  for  there  were  palpa- 
ble lumps  of  the  crude  material  in  the  bread. 
And  Mr.  Justice  Bayleii  said,  that  if  a  person 
employed  a  servant  to  use  alum,  or  any  other 
ingredient,  the  unrestrained  use  of  which 
■was  noxjous,  and  did  not  restrain  him  in  the 
use  of  it,  such  person  would  be  answerable 
if  the  servant  used  it  to  excess,  because  he 
did  not  apply  the  j)roper  precaution  against 
its  misuse.  Upon  one  of  the  grounds  of  ar- 
resting judgment.  Lord  Ellenboroiigh  said,  it 
was  a  universal  principle,  that  when  a  man 
is  charged  with  doing  an  act  of  which  the 
probable  consequence  may  be  highly  inju- 
rious, the  intention  is  an  inference  of  lav.'  re- 
sulting from  the  doing  of  the  act ;  and  here 
it  was  alleged  that  he  delivered  the  loaves 
for  the  use  and  supply  of  the  children,  which 
could  only  mean  for  the  children  to  eat,  for 
otherwise  they  would  not  be  for  their  use  and 
supply*." 

Certain  penalties  are  imposed  on  bakers 
for  using  alum  and  other  noxious  ingredients 
in  making  bread,  by  1  &  2  G.  4,  c.  50. 
And,  by  the  new  beer  act,  1  W.  4,  c.  64,  it 
is  provided,  that  if  any  person  licensed  to 
sell  beer  under  that  act,  sells  any  beer,  ale, 
or  porter,  made  otherwise  than  from  malt 
and  hops,  or  shall  mix,  or  cause  to  be  mixed, 
any  drugs  or  other  pernicious  ingredients 
with  any  beer  sold  in  his  house  or  premises, 
such  offender  for  the  first  offence  shall  be 
lined  not  less  than  101.  or  more  than  201. 
For  the  second  offence  the  punishment  is 
more  severe,  including  a  disqualification  to 
sell  beer  for  two  years.  And  it  has  been 
held,  in  a  decision  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  where  a  druggist  sold  and  delivered 
drugs  to  a  brewer,  knowing  that  they  were 
to  be  used  in  the  brewery,  that  the  druggist 
in  this  case  could  not  recover  the  price  of 
his  drugs. 

At  our  next  meeting,  gentlemen,  we  shall 
consider  the  subject  of  Insanity. 

*  3  M.  and  S.  12. 


OF  THE  TREATMENT  OF  TYPHUS. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London    Medical 
Gazette. 

Sir, 
In  the  followinsj  communication  I  shall 
enter    iijion    the    treatment   of   typhus, 
upon   the   principles  1  have  heforc  laid 
down.     I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

James  IIolbrook,  RI.D. 

Cheltenham,  April,  1831. 

The  treatment  must  be  regulated  by 
the  indications  pointed  out,  by  the  de- 
gree of  the  various  plienomena  as  they 
arise  in  tiie  different  stages,  and  by  the 
efl'ect  of  the  remedies  applied  ;  the  ob- 
ject being  to  relieve  the  system  from  the 
oppression  of  the  infectious  poison,  iu 
the  first  stage  ;  to  counteract  the  mor- 
bid operations  of  general  and  local  re- 
actions, in  the  second  ;  and  to  support 
the  powers  of  life,  and  assist  and  direct 
the  resources  of  nature,  in  her  opera- 
tions for  the  restoration  of  sucii  lesions 
as  may  have  occurred  from  the  effects 
of  previous  reactions  and  congestions, 
and  such  as  may  afterwards  arise,  in  the 
third  stage. 

With  a  view  to  the  successful  ma- 
nagement of  this  disease,  every  thing 
will  depend  on  the  judgment  and 
promptness  of  treatment  in  the  first 
stage,  as  by  energetic  measures  the  in- 
jurious effect  of  the  secondary,  or  con- 
gestive, operation  on  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, as  before  explained,  may  be  coun- 
teracted, the  system  relieved  from  op- 
pression, and  the  restorative  powers,  by 
being  properly  directed,  rendered  on 
many  occasions  adequate  to  overcome 
the  morbific  operation  of  the  poison, 
before  it  has  thoroughly  established  it- 
self in  the  constitution,  and  cut  short 
the  disease  in  its  first  stage  j  or  that 
failing,  will  have  a  fair  chance  of  so  far 
lessening  the  violence  of  the  second,  as 
to  render  it  comparatively  mild,  and 
substitute  a  state  of  convalescence  for 
the  third. 

To  effect  this  desirable  object,  when 
sufBciently  early  application  has  been 
made,  the  first  thing  done  should  be  to 
administer  from  six  to  twenty  grains  of 
calomel,  and  then  an  emetic"  of  antim. 
tartar,  in  the  following  manner: — Six 
grains  to  be  dissolved  in  six  ounces  of 
barley  water,  or  of  pure  water,  whereof 
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at  first  one  table-spoonful  should  be 
fjiven  every  twenty  minutes,  until  a  con- 
siderable deforce  of  nausea  and  relaxa- 
tion of  the  system  is  produced,  which 
will  jjenerally  be  the  case  with  about 
four  doses  ;  l)ut  if  not,  it  should  be  re- 
pealed every  <]uarter  of  an  hour,  or  ten 
minutes,  until  that  ol)ject  is  eflected, 
when  a  full  dose,  or  about  four  talde- 
spoonsful,  of  the  mixture  sliould  be 
given  at  once,  to  bring  on  full  vomiting, 
and  force  the  secretions  from  ihe  sto- 
mach, duodenum,  liver,  &c.  so  that 
some  should  be  ejected  with  the  com- 
inon  contents  of  the  stomach  ;  to  assist 
which  warm  water,  or  warm  chamoaule 
tea,  ought  to  be  drank  freely. 

By  this  mode  of  exhibiting  the  eme- 
tic, a  considerable  change  is  produced 
in  the  system,  as  liy  the  peculiar  opera- 
tion of  the  tartarizcd  antiuiony  the  ca- 
pillaries are  relaxed,  secretion  is  pro- 
moted, and  during  the  action  of  full 
vomiting  the  nervous  system  is  roused, 
the  balance  of  the  circulation  more  ad- 
justed, and  a  determination  given  to  the 
extreme  vessels. 

While  these  means  are  pursued,  steps 
should  be  taken  to  purify  and  thorough- 
ly ventilate  the  apartments,  so  as  to  re- 
new t!ie  atmosphere  as  often  as  possible, 
in  order  to  carry  oflF  the  exhalations 
from  the  body,  both  arising  from  the 
secretions  and  excretions ;  and  which 
latter  from  the  bowels  and  kidneys 
should  be  passed  into  a  vessel  contain- 
ing a  solution  of  the  chloride  of  lime  ; 
and  some  of  the  same  solution  ought 
also  to  1)6  occasionally  sprinkled  about 
the  room. 

These  objects  must  be  strictly  attend- 
ed to  throughout  the  whole  course  of 
the  disease. 

When  the  stomach  has  become  set- 
tled after  the  operation  of  the  emetic, 
if  a  free  operation  shall  not  have  taken 
place  from  the  bowels  from  tiie  conjoin- 
ed effect  of  the  calomel  and  the  tartar- 
izcd antimony,  which  is  seldom  the  case 
to  a  sufficient  degree,  salts  and  senna, 
jalap,  or  castor  oil,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, should  be  given  for  that 
purpose,  so  as  to  free  the  alimentary 
canal,  not  only  from  the  residue  of  the 
ingesta,  but  to  force  the  secretions,  and 
make  the  mouths  of  the  lacteals,  and 
absorbents  on  the  surface  of  the  whole 
course  ot  the  alimentary  canal,  disgorge 
themselves  from  any  irritating  matter 
they  may  have  imbibed. 


These  important  objects  being  attain- 
ed, the  system  will  be  placed  in  a  situ- 
ation to  enable  the  restorative  powers 
to  change  and  throw  off  the  morbid  im- 
pressions under  which  the  system  has 
lalioured. 

If,  however,  the  system  still  continue 
depressed,  the  pulse  feeble,  and  no  dis- 
l)osition  to  reaction  manifest  itself,  the 
warm  bath  should  be  used ;  and  while 
in,  the  surface  of  the  body  should  be 
well  rubl)ed  with  flannel  and  soap,  so 
as  to  exciie  the  surface,  open  the  pores, 
and  remove  any  unhealthy  matter  that 
may  be  adiicrent.  On  being  removed 
from  the  bath  the  patient  should  be 
placed  in  bed,  and  warm  diluent  drinks, 
such  as  barley  water,  or  thin  gruel, 
freely  administered. 

No  reaction  following  these  means, 
but  the  system  still  continuing  oppress- 
ed with  stupor,  languor,  and  suppressed 
secretions,  it  is  an  evidence  of  a  conges- 
tive state  of  the  brain  and  other  viscera, 
and  must  be  relieved,  and  the  balance 
of  the  circulation  restored,  by  bleeding, 
which  will  be  rendered  more  effectual 
by  again  placing  the  patient  in  a  warm 
batl),  and  abstracting  the  blood  at  the 
time  the  circulation  is  solicited  to  the 
extreme  vessels  by  the  stimulus  and  re- 
laxing power  of  the  bath,  the  tempera- 
ture of  which,  to  obtain  this  object, 
should  be  about  100^  F. ;  the  intention 
being  to  relieve  the  oppression  of  the 
brain  and  nervous  system,  to  restore  the 
circulation  to  the  extreme  vessels,  and 
equalize  the  distribution  of  blood  by  the 
derivation  occasioned  I)y  the  abstrac- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  circulating  ^ 
mass ;  being  guided  in  the  quantity 
taken  by  the  effect  produced,  and  also 
in  the  propriety  of  its  repetition. 

Assistance  may  also  be  obtained  by 
the  local  ai)straction  from  the  head, 
by  leeches  or  cupping,  and  on  some  oc- 
casions by  opening  the  temporal  artery, 
or  jugular  vein  ;  also  by  the  application 
of  blisters. 

This  mode  of  treatment  will  gene- 
rally have  the  effect  of  greatly  relieving 
the  oppressed  state  of  the  system ;  the 
stupor  and  languor  will  subside,  the 
circulation  become  more  free,  and  a 
moderate  degree  of  reaction  pervade 
the  system.  A  tendency  to  a  restora- 
tion of  the  secretions  will  take  place, 
and  although  the  system  may  still  la- 
bour under  the  morbid  effects  of  the 
exciting   cause,  the   brain  and   viscpra 
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will  bo  relieved  from  the  local  oppres- 
sion arising-  from  c"oiiy;estion,  although 
not  from  the  sliock  sustained. 

Under  tiiesc  circuinstances,  ffreat  at- 
tention will  lie  reipiired  to  prevent  fresli 
congestions  and  undue  actions  from 
taking  place  in  particular  organs,  as  the 
brain  and  nervous  system  being  to  a 
certain  extent  relieved,  and  tiie  oppress- 
ing power  of  the  infectious  cause 
weakened,  other  local  congestions  may 
arise,  followed  by  reactions,  and  esta- 
blishing states  of  superadded  local  in- 
flammation, requiring  the  nicest  manage- 
ment to  subdue. 

To  guard  against  these  states,  the  ex- 
hibition of  mercury  should  be  had  re- 
course to,  until  the  mouth  becomes  af- 
fected, which  will  restore  the  secretions, 
and,  by  introducing  a  change  in  the 
capillary  actions,  also  destroy  the  spe- 
cilic  actions  of  the  fuver,  already  weak- 
ened by  the  treatment  previously  pur- 
sued. The  Hydr.  Submur.  in  doses  of 
from  three  to  six  grains,  with  an  equal 
proportion  of  antimonial  powder,  or 
a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  Antim.  Tart, 
every  three  or  four  hours,  according  to 
circumstances,  is  the  best  form  of  ex- 
hibition ;  and  care  should  at  the  same 
time  be  taken  to  carry  off  the  secretions 
from  the  alimentary  canal,  by  appro- 
priate doses  of  salts  alone,  or  com- 
bined with  senna,  castor-oil,  or  rhubarb, 
as  the  disposition  to  action  in  that  canal, 
and  the  quality  of  the  evacuations,  may 
seem  to  recpiire.  On  some  occasions 
the  calomel  proves  too  irritating  for  the 
bowels,  when  the  blue  pill,  or  Hydrarg. 
c.  Creta  should  be  substituted. 

Judications  of  the  existence  of  local 
affections  must  be  attentively  watched, 
and  leeches,  blisters,  or  both,  applied 
according  to  circumstances  ;  but  any 
general  evacuation  of  blood  must  at 
this  time,  after  the  previous  active 
treatment,  be  seldom  admissible.  If 
the  head  be  much  afl'ected  in  this  stage, 
cold  lotions  may  be  ajjplicd,  in  addition 
to  the  other  local  remedies. 

Thoughout  the  whole  of  the  treat- 
inent,  up  to  this  time,  the  articles  of 
nourishment  must  be  confined  within  a 
very  narrow  compass :  gruel,  barley- 
water,  roasted  apples,  and  simples  of 
that  class,  are  all  that  can  or  should  be 
admissible. 

When,  by  this  mode  of  exhibiting  the 
mercury,  its  peculiar  influence  has  been 
produced  on  the  system,  the  favourable 
effects   above   described  may  be  confi- 


dently expected.  The  subsequent  treat- 
ment must  then  be  directed  to  favour  the 
opcraticjiis  of  nature  in  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  healthy  functions  of  the 
system,  when  any  indications  for  inter- 
ference are  jjrescnted  ;  but  the  gradual 
subsidence  of  the  mercurial  action  is 
generally  followed  by  the  return  of  the 
original  actions  of  health,  though  in  an 
exhausted  state.  The  object  of  the 
physician  will,  therefore,  be  best  effect- 
ed by  watching  tlie  actions  going  on,  so 
as  to  remove  any  cause  that  may  appear 
to  interfere  with,  or  interrupt  the  pro- 
cess of,  restoration.  As,  by  the  occa- 
sional exhibition  of  mild  doses  of  aperi- 
ents, to  prevent  the  injurious  effects  of 
irritations  in  the  alimentary  canal,  or 
the  absorption  of  irritating  matters  into 
the  system — by  the  administering  of 
nourishment  adapted  to  the  state  of  the 
digestive  organs — by  the  cautious  al- 
lowance of  wine,  porter,  cyder,  or 
sucii  medicines  as  particular  symptoms 
may  appear  to  indicate  ;  and  when  the 
general  functions  are  established  in 
their  natural  actions— the  sulphate  of 
quinine  will  be  found  invaluable  in  re- 
storing the  tone  of  the  system. 

Having  now  described  the  progress 
of  fever,  under  circumstances  of  the 
timely  application  of  remedies,  it  will 
be  necessary,  in  the  next  place,  to  point 
out  the  proper  treatment  to  be  adopted, 
first,  when  the  disease  has  taken  full 
possession  of  the  constitution,  and  con- 
siderable reactions  are  established ; 
secondly,  when  the  progress  has  ex- 
tended to  the  third  or  advanced  stage, 
in  which  the  powers  of  the  system  are 
giving  way  and  lesions  of  more  or  less 
extent  have  been  produced,  in  certain 
of  the  viscera  or  tissues  of  the  body. 
Also  of  that  modification  before  de- 
scribed, in  which  the  disease  proceeds 
to  a  protracted  course,  the  brain  and 
nervous  system  labouring  under  a  pecu- 
liar state  of  oppression. 

[To  be  coutinued.] 
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[We  trust  our  readers  will  pardon  us  for 
occupying  a  portion  of  our  space  with 
the  following  letter :  we  are  induced  to 
give  it  insertion  solely  by  the  desire  to 
avoid  even  the  appearance  of  unfairness. 
To  one  point  only  will  we  advert :  Dr. 
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Ramadge  supposes  that  we  intended  to  nier  number  vou  were  pleased  to  repre- 

do  him  a  "  personal  injury"  by  insert-  sent  me  as  being  connected  witli  certain 

ing  his  name   in    the  list  of  those  con-  individuals    who   contemplate  the  esta- 

nected    with    the   Collegium    AVakleya-  blishment    of  a  new  medical   college; 


num  ;  and  we  are  pleased,  though  some 
what  surprised,  to  find  him  thus  Jealous 
of  his  professional  character.  We  have 
to  inform  him,  however,  that  a  contra- 
diction of  his  being  a  member  of  that 
learned  body  was  inserted  in  the  num- 
ber of  this  .Journal  following  that  in 
which  the  mistake  occurred  (See  number 


but  so  far  from  this  being  the  fact,  I 
beg  to  assure  you  that  I  never  expressed 
any  opinion  on  the  sul)ject — never  at- 
tended any  of  the  meetings  held  for  that 
purpose — nor  have  I  so  much  as  ex- 
changed a  single  word  during  the  last 
two  years  with  the  persons  whom  you 
describe  as  my  colleagues.     What  mo- 


for  March  26,  page  S32).  As  to  the  rest,  tive    could   you  have   had   for    making 

if  any  one   stili   feels  interest   enough  these  erroneous  statements  but  to  do  me 

upon  the  subject,  or  thinks  any  answer  a  personal  injury  ? 
necessary  to  Dr.  Ramadge's  letter,  we        You  are  pleased  to  say,  that  for  my 

re(iuest  him  to    peruse  that  article   of  correspondence  with  Mr.  Long,  a  cor- 

ours  to  which  it  is   intended  as  a  reply,  respondence  which    I    did   not  court— 


— Ed.  Gaz.] 


which  was,  in  fact,  forced  upon  me 
under  circumstances  which  no  man  of 
honour  or  candour  could  resist,  I  ought 
to  be  expelled  the  College  of  Physicians. 
Expelled,  for  what  ?  Because,  with  as 
good  pretensions  to  medical  knowledge 
as  any  of  the  professional  witnesses  who 
gave  evidence  in  the  cases  of  Miss 
Cashin  and  31  rs.  Lloyd,  it  has  been  my 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Ely-Place,  4th  May,  1831. 

Sir, 
In  your  attack  upon  me,  in  your  num- 
ber of  the  23d  ult.  I  regret  to  see  that  pleasure,  as  an  independent  physician', 
you  employ  terms  which  are  not  tole-  to  point  out  the  most  probable,  and  as 
rated  in  respectable  society,  and  there-  I  truly  believe,  the  real  causes  of  the 
fore  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  disgrace  death  of  both  these  ladies  ?  In  the  case 
a  work  devoted  to  medical  science.  I  of  Miss  Cashin,  you  deny  that  she 
freely  forgive  your  abuse;  but  I  beg  to  laboured  under  any  symptoms  of  con- 
submit  to  your  better  judgment  whe-  sumption.  From  this  I  must  conclude, 
ther  you  benefit  your  cause  or  your  either  that  you  have  not  read  the  official 
argument  by  the  use  of  epithets  which  report  of  the  postmortem  examination, 
alike  derogate  from  your  taste  as  a  gen-  or  that  you  do  not  understand  the  mean- 
tleman,  and  your  character  as  a  critic.  ing  of  the  terms  used  in  that  very  learn- 
Your  grounds  of  attack  are,  that  I  ed  and  elaborate  document.  This  re- 
have  sinned  against  the  profession  by  port  was,  I  believe,  drawn  up  by  Dr. 
having  presumed,  without  their  consent,  Thompson  and  Mr.  Wildgoose,  and  ap- 
to  write  a  letter  to  Mr.  St.  John  Long  ;  proved  of  by  Drs.  Hogg,  Goodeve,  and 
for  you  do  not  seem  to  complain  so  Johnson,  and  by  Messrs.  King  and 
much  of  my  opinions /jer  56  as  of  these  Mackelcan.  It  says,  "  this  lung  (the 
opinions  being  asserted  in  vindication  of  left}  had  at  its  superior  part  a  small  ad- 
the  practice  of  that  gentleman.     It  is  hcsioti,  with  a  fif</<//.r  of  the  lung  aris 


painful  to  see  the  members  of  a  learned 
profession  reduced  to  so  pitiful  a  situa- 
tion as  to  censure  one  of  tbcir  brethren, 
as  you  do  me,  not  for  propagating  error, 
but  for  speaking  the  trutli   when  called 


ing  from  an  old  attack  of  bronchitis. 
This  cicatrix  contained,  however,  two 
small  cavities,  filled  with  purulent  fluid." 
Wonderful  pathology  !  How,  let  me 
inquire,  could  a  cicatrix  arise  from   an 


upon  by  an  injured  party — that  party  old  attack  of  bronchitis?  It  should 
being,  for  some  envious  reasons,  under  have  been  frou)  an  old  attack  of  con- 
tbe  ban  of  the  faculty.  Such  conduct  is  sumption;  for  this  is  what  any  person, 
truly  illiberal,  aiul  must  injure  the  pro-  at  all  conversant  with  morbid  anatomy, 
fession  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  much  would  say;  not  perhaps  in  this  country, 
more  than  it  can  possibly  injure  the  in-  if  I  may  jiulgc  by  the  learned  specimen 
dividual  who  is  the  object  of  your  anti-  exhibited  ai)ovc  ;  but  at  all  events,  in 
pathy.  France  and  Germany,  where  this  depart- 
But  your  conduct  is  invidious  and  nn-  ment  of  medical  knowledge  is  better 
pardonable  in  oilier  respects.     In  a  fur-  understood. 
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It  is  furllier  stiitod  in  tlie  postmortem 
report  that  the  ri^lit  lunij,  "  at  llie 
upper  part,  contained  a  cicatrix,  simitar 
in  form,  uppearance,  structure,  and 
maf/niludr  (wliieli  was  about  the  size  of  a 
walnut)  to  the  cicatrix  of  the  left  lung;" 
and  llie  cicatrices  noticed  were  evidently 
the  1  esnlt  of  abscesses  of  some  earlier 
period  of  life,  wliicli  have  been  long 
entirely  obliterated." 

The  fact  here  is,  (as  I  have  already 
stated  in  my  letter  to  INlr.  J^ong),  that 
the  cicatrices  on  the  summit  of  the 
lungs  are  always  the  result  of  softened- 
down  tubercles;  and  they  not  unfrc- 
quently  have  beneath  them  cavities, 
lined  with  semi-cartilaginons,  or  soft 
membrane,  communicating  with  some 
bronchial  tube.  The  abscesses  in  these 
organs  generally  ditler  from  those  met 
with  in  other  parts,  by  healing  from 
above  downwards,  in  the  direction  of 
some  bronchial  opening.  It  is  also  to 
be  observed,  that  abscesses  formed  with- 
out t!ic  previous  existence  of  tui)ercles 
arc  perhaps  never  formed  but  in  the  in- 
ferior portions  of  the  lungs.  I  feel 
myself  warranted  in  making  this  asser- 
tion from  the  dissection  of  more  than 
one  thousand consum\n'n'e  cases;  and  I 
am  happy  to  reflect  that  the  opinions 
I  have  expressed,  and  respecting  which 
you  betray  your  ignorance,  throwing  at 
the  same  time  an  air  of  ridicule  upon 
them,  will  meet  the  assent  of  every  en- 
lightened morbid  anatomist  in  Europe. 

And  is  it  for  stating  these  opinions 
that  you  would,  if  you  had  the  power, 
expel  me  from  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians.-' Is  ic  because  I  have  spent  the 
whole  of  my  professional  life  in  investi- 
gating the  morbid  structures  of  the 
human  boily,  that  my  opinion  is  to  be 
underrated  by  individuals  who  value 
most  highly  the  researches  of  those  who, 
although  their  works  on  fever,  asthma, 
consumption,  &c.  are  deemed  stan- 
dards in  England,  rarely,  if  ever, 
opened  a  human  body  ?  The  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  sir,  even  if  they 
had  the  power,  would  he  ashamed  to 
punish  me  for  opinions  of  which  they 
themselves  know  but  little  ;  for  I  well 
recollect  that  the  learned  President  of 
that  College,  when  I  was  examined, 
is  the  author  of  a  work  on  a  most  inte- 
resting disease,  respecting  which  it  is 
still  a  desideratum  to  know,  with  a  view 
to  its  best  mode  of  cure,  whether  the 
kidney  or  stomach  is  a  primary  or  se- 
condary suflerer.    He,  I  say,  wrote  a 


work  without  having  been  at  any  pains 
to  examine  the  i)ody  of  a  patient  who 
had  laboured  under  this  particnlar  dis- 
ease, being  satisfied  with  the  superficial 
and  inaccurate  dcscri|ttion  given  by  the 
late  Dr.  liaillie  on  a  single  isolated  case 
of  the  same  disorder.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  College  could  not 
presume  even  to  (piestion  my  opinions. 
This  is  a  suiiject  with  which  few  of  its 
learned  members  have,  till  very  lately, 
had  any  opportunities  of  making  them- 
selves accjuainted.  So  recently  as  till 
within  the  last  nine  or  ten  years, 
the  College  did  not  possess  a  dozen 
morbid  specimens  illustrating  the  dis- 
eases of  mankind.  They  arc  now  in 
possession  of  the  museum  of  the  late 
Dr.  Baillie,  who,  although  styled  the 
greatest  morbid  anatomist  in  this  coun- 
try, did  not  avail  himself,  it  would  ap- 
pear, of  those  opportunities  he  pos- 
sessed of  making  himself  accjuainted 
with  his  suliject ;  and  of  whose  cele- 
brated work  IMr.  Lawrence  says,  it  is 
"  merely  a  catalogue  of  morl)id  ap- 
pearances, and  many  important  parts 
are  entirely  omitted.'" 

Is  it  because  I  have  opened  the  bodies 
of  more  than  three  or  four  asthmatic 
patients,  and  have  met  with  more  than 
one  case  of  cedematous  lungs,  which 
appears  to  be  the  total  number  of  such 
diseases  examined  by  Dr.  Baillie — oris 
it  because  I  may  happen  to  know  mor- 
bid structures  unknown  to  the  profes- 
sion— or  is  it  because  I  can  now  say  that 
the  exciting  cause  of  croup  in  children, 
and  its  oftentimes  fatal  character,  is  the 
result  of  an  enlarged  thymus  gland, 
(as  specimens  in  my  museum  will  testi- 
fy,) which  circumstance  has  been  wholly 
unknown  to,  and  overlooked  by,  Drs. 
Baillie  and  Cheyne,  of  Dublin — is  it  for 
all  this  that  I  am  to  be  turned  out  of  the 
College,  as  you  recommend  ?  Such  il- 
liberality  is  only  worthy  of  tiie  dark 
ages  that  are  past.  I  j)lace  my  confi- 
dence in  every  enlightened  member  of 
Society,  and  shall  rest  my  claims 
upon  them  and  the  high  tribunals  of 
the  country,  should  occasion  require  so 
painful  an  appeal. 

After  such  a  display  of  liberal  sen- 
timents by  a  portion  of  the  medical  pub- 
lic, it  would,  I  presume,  be  considered 
an  unpardonable  oH'ence  were  I  to  take 
any  notice  of  what  was  not  sufficiently 
regarded  in    the    examination    of  the 

body  of  our  late  excellent  sovereign 

viz.  the  congestive  state  of  the  whole 
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system  of  the  vena  porta,  whereby 
htemorrhaire  to  the  amount  of  three 
ounces  took  place  fiom  the  mucous 
surface  of  the  stomach,  and  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  his  Majesty's  dis- 
solution. 

When  watery  fluid  in  the  chest  pre- 
vents a  proper  expansion  of  the  lungs, 
there  is  consequently  a  afreat  conjrestion 
in  the  two  ven.ne  cavse  particularly ; 
and  as  the  hepatic  veins  cannot,  there- 
fore, transmit  with  freedom,  on  ac- 
count of  the  obstructed  circulation  in 
the  inferior  cava,  the  blood  from  the 
system  of  the  vena  porta,  comprising 
the  veins  from  the  stom.ach,  spleen,  pan- 
creas, small  and  lar^e  intestines,  some 
one  of  these  parts  is  apt  to  be  in  a  state 
of  high  vascularity,  more  especially 
from  the  minute  arteries  having  no 
means  by  which  they  can  freely  pass 
along  their  contents.  The  condition  of 
the  stomach  in  cases  of  hydrothorax, 
whether  arising  from  cardiac  or  pul- 
monary disease,  or,  in  fact,  from  any 
other  cause,  is  unfortunately  little 
known  to  the  |)rofession,  as  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  ascertain;  and  to 
prove  this  assertion,  I  may  observe  that 
1  had  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach 
of  some  dropsical  persons  faithfully  re- 
presented in  wax,  and  as  faithfully 
coloured;  but  judge  my  surprise  when 
some  of  these,  and  two  which  I  myself 
prepared,  were  shewn  to  several  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  profession, 
they  immediately  proclaimed  them  to  be 
undoubted  examples  of  the  effects  of  poi- 
sons, from  their  high  vascularity  of  va- 
rious colours.  This,  sir,  is  some  pa- 
thological information  for  the  benefit  of 
such  of  the  profession  as  deem  me  in- 
competent. This  fact  is  important  in  a 
medico-legal  point  of  view. 

I  will  now  supply  your  want  of  pa- 
thological knowledge  by  relating  wliat 
is  said  by  Laennec  on  latent  consump- 
tion ;  and  to  save  the  professional  reader 
the  trouble  of  referring  to  the  French 
work,  I  shall  quote  a  few  extracts  from 
the  second  edition  of  his  Treatise  on 
Diseases  of  the  Chest,  translated  by 
Dr.  Forbes.  Page  .'575,  ef  seq.  he  says, 
"  Some  cases  of  phthisis  begin  with 
diarrhoea,  without  being  even  accom- 
panied by  cough  or  expectoration,  as 
was  formerly  observed  by  M.  Portal." 
Phthisis  may  be  long  masked  by  nervous 
symptoms  ;  I  have  known  several  cases 
in  whi<'li  it  was  concealed  for  years  by 
an  habitual  dyspepsia  and  oilier  symp- 


toms of  hypochondria."  We  may,  in- 
deed, say  that  the  greater  number  of 
cases  of  phtliisis  are  latent  at  the  be- 
ginning, since  we  have  seen  that  no- 
thing is  more  common  tlian  to  find 
miliary  tul)ercles  in  lungs  otherwise 
healthy,  and  in  subjects  who  had  never 
shewn  any  symptoms  of  consumption. 
On  the  other  hand,  from  considering 
the  great  number  of  phthisical  and  other 
subjects  in  whom  cicatrices  are  found  in 
the  summit  of  the  lungs,  I  think  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  hardly  any  per- 
sons are  ever  carried  off  by  a  first  at- 
tack." .  .  .  .  "  Other  cases  of  phthisis 
are  quite  latent,  being  neither  accom- 
panied with  cough  or  expectoration,  or 
indeed  with  any  symptoms  sufficient 
to  impress  the  memory  of  the  patients 
themselves."  In  speaking  of  several 
cases  which  are  detailed,  Laennec  ob- 
serves, that  "  the  defect  of  information 
respecting  the  formation  of  the  cicatrices 
found  after  death,  arose  from  those 
symptoms  having  been  so  slight  as  to 
have  escaped  the  memory,  if  not  the 
notice,  of  the  patient.  Out  of  123  cases 
of  phthisis  observed  by  M.  Louis,  eight 
were  latent — that  is  to  say,  exhibited 
neither  cough  itor  other  pectoral  symp- 
toms, during  a  period  varying  from  five 
months  to  two  years.  In  four  of  these 
cases,  during  the  period  of  their  latency, 
there  were  neither  local  or  general 
symptoms."  The  same  opinions  are 
entertained  by  M.  Andral,  &c. 

When  Mr.  Long  transmitted  me  his 
letter,  it  was  accompanied  with  a  copy 
of  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses  on 
the  inquest  of  Miss  Casliin,  and  there  I 
saw  evidence  of  Miss  Cashin  having" 
eaten  plums,  it  being  stated  in  the  evi- 
dence of  Mrs.  Ottley  that,  in  a  conver- 
sation this  lady  had  with  Mrs.  Roddis, 
who,  when  speaking  of  tlie  plums 
eaten  by  the  two  young  ladies  (the 
Misses  Cashin),  observed,  that  "  she 
never  knew  people  to  eat  so  many  ;" 
and  Mr.  Long  informs  me  that  Mrs. 
lioddis  stated  the  same  to  the  INlar- 
chioness  of  Ormond  and  Miss  Ottley. 

I  regret  the  mistake  I  have  fallen 
into  respecting  Mr.  Brodie ;  hut  the 
gentlemen  who  informed  me  were  pu- 
pils of  Mr.  Carpue,  who  warmly  advo- 
cates the  high  operation  for  the  stone, 
and  which,  I  understand,  he  has  suc- 
cessfully ])erformed. 

In  reply  to  your  remarks  upon  the 
differences  between  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  myself,   I   have  only  to  ob- 
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serve,  tl);it  wlien  I  was  Censor  of  tliiit 
chartered  body,  my  su<rgestions  respeet- 
inu-  tlie  Iluiitoriaii  IVIuscum,  and  wliich 
luid  for  their  olijoct  tlie  coiifcrrinir  of 
important  privileges  upon  the  profes- 
sional public  ircnerally,  "ere  sueeess- 
fully  supported  by  the  Duke  of  Somer- 
set, Lord  St.  Helen's,  the  late  Lord 
Colchester,  and  other  distinguished  eha- 
raeters.  Possibly  my  interference  in 
this  way,  and  subsequently  in  another 
aftiiir  which  was  also  for  the  public 
<jood,  has  excited  the  displeasure  of  the 
College  ;  but  I  hope  they  will  not  soon 
forget,  that  a  Parliamentary  investiga- 
tion respecting  insane  institutions  was 
very  far  from  being  creditable  to  them, 
and  which  deprived  them  of  the  right  of 
appointing  commissioners  for  licensing 
mad-houses,  and  has  already  caused  the 
county  of  Middlesex  an  expense  of 
100,0001.  in  erecting  the  establishment 
at  Hanwell. 

Vou  conceive  me  to  be  very  intimate 
with  JMr.  Long's  "  sayings,  and  doings, 
ami  doctrines,"  but  you  cannot  form 
that  opinion  from  any  thing  that  I  have 
uritten.  I  know  very  little  of  Mr. 
Long,  and  in  all  probability  should 
never  have  known  him  at  all,  had  I  not 
been  heartily  disgusted  at  the  first  in- 
quest with  what  I  conceived  to  be  the 
unbecoming,  and  quite  unprofessional, 
conduct  of  more  tlian  one  medical  prac- 
titioner, who  might  be  said  to  have 
usurped,  in  some  degree,  the  office  of 
counsel. 

Mons.  Laennec  and  others  have  taken 
the  liberty,  like  myself,  of  mentioning 
their  numerous  dissections.  Why  am  I 
not  at  liberty  to  follow  their  example? 
and  why  may  I  not,  if  I  choose,  say 
(which  is  the  truth),  that  I  have  as  good 
a  collection  of  morbid  preparations  as 
the  late  Dr.  Baillie,  or  any  Fellow  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  ?  and,  if  I  ex- 
cept one  midwifery  lecturer,  perhaps  as 
valuable  as  any  licentiate  of  the  same 
college;  and,  to  shew  that  I  am  not 
afraid  to  make  this  statement,  it  will  af- 
ford me  much  pleasure  to  shew  the 
same  to  any  member  of  the  profession 
who  may  favour  me  with  a  visit  for  this 
purpose. 

You  appear  to  doubt  my  success  in 
the  treatment  of  affections  of  the  chest, 
when  I  state,  that  I  have  opened  more 
than  a  thousand  bodies  of  consumptive 
persons  alone.  I  presume  you  suppose, 
that  it  is  never  allowed  for  me,  or  any 


one  else,  to  open  the  bodies  of  patients 
that  have  been  under  the  care  of  other 
])raetilioners  ?  Tiiis,  I  can  assure  you, 
is  very  frequently  my  case  ;  and  1  fe<l 
very  much  indebted  to  medical  gentle- 
men who  honour  me  with  an  invitation 
to  a  ])ost-mortem  examination. 

i  conclude  bv  smiling  at  your  threat 
of  expelling  me  from  the  medical  pro- 
fession ;  and  I  cannot  avoid  giving  you 
this  information,  tiiat  the  dignity  of  the 
medical  community  will  always  be  best 
maintained  by  the  superior  learning  and 
abilities  of  its  professors,  and  not  by 
arraying  themselves  unprofessionally 
against  an  huml)le  individual.  Why 
not  apply,  in  a  legal  manner,  to  unli- 
censed practitioners,  some  existing  law 
by  which  they  can  be  prevented  from 
practising  ?  If  no  such  law  exists,  the 
medical  profession  must  be  considered 
at  a  very  low  ebb  indeed,  if  they  cannot 
induce  the  legislature  to  enact  some 
provision  for  this  purpose. 

I  have  now,  sir,  to  request  you  will  give 
this  letter  insertion  in  your  next  num- 
ber.— I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

F.  H.  Ramadge,  M.D.  Oxon. 

P.S.— I  do  not  profess  to  answer  the 
attacks  from  your  anonymous  corre- 
spondents ,  but  this  I  may  observe,  that 
the  letter  of  "  Censor,"  in  your  last 
number,  contains  gross  inaccuracies ; 
and  if  he  will  favour  me  with  his  name, 
only  faintly  written  with  black  lead,  I 
can  say  something  of  his  knowledge  be- 
yond what  he  may  wish  to  have  pub- 
lished. Your  correspondent,  1  have  no 
doubt,  will  understand  this  hint. 


GRAND  CONVOCATION  OF  THE 
COLLEGIUM  WAKLEYANUM. 


[We  last  week  inserted  a  report  of  the 
proceedings  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor, 
in  reference  to  the  sni-disant  College 
of  Medicine.  The  whole  aflfair  was  such 
a  complete  burlesque — the  performance 
of  the  speakers  so  very  ridiculous — that 
we  were  somewhat  afraid  we  should  be 
accused  of  having  exaggerated  their  ab- 
surdity: we  thereforereadily  give  inser- 
tion to  another  article,  from  a  different 
quarter,  written  quite  independently  of 
our  reporter's,  and  yet  coinciding  with 
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it  so  remarkably  as  to  afford  the  stronpest 
proof  of  the  accuracy  of  both.  The 
perusal  may  perhaps  amuse  our  readers, 
and  they  are  not  likely  to  be  troubled 
with  much  more  of  this  same  College  : 
the  thing,  indeed,  is  a  total  failure,  and 
the  next  meeting  is  not  to  be  held  till 
September!!  which,  we  presiime,  is 
equivalent  to  moving  in  parliament  that 
a  bill  be  read  again  "  this  day  six 
months."] 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 

Gazette. 
Mr.  Editor, — Influenced  by  a  sincere 
regard  for  the  profession,  to  which, 
(previously  to  yesterday  evening)  I  ever 
esteemed  it  an  honour  to  belong  ;  and 
anxious  to  warn  those  whose  youth  and 
inexperience  may  expose  them  to  the 
contagion  of  example,  I  retjuest  per- 
mission, through  the  medium  of  your 
excellent  publication,  to  offer  a  few  re- 
marks on  a  meeting  called  togetlier  by 
advertisement  last  night,  at  the  ('ro-.vn 
and  Anchor  tavern.  Induced  by  curio- 
sity to  witness  the  proceedings  of  per- 
sons styling  themselves  "  the  College 
of  Medicine,"  I  proceeded  to  the  place 
of  meeting,  and  found  on  my  arrival, 
though  long  after  the  appointed  hour, 
that  the  chair  had  not  yet  been  taken. 
Were  I  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  re- 
spectal)ility  of  the  medical  profession 
iu  London  by  the  appearance  of  the 
motley  assembly  which  there  presented 
itself,  I  certainly  could  need  no  farther 
argument  for  the  necessity  of  a  speedy 
and  radical  reform.  The  majority  con- 
sisted of  mere  apprentices,  who,  just 
emancipated  from  the  shop,  felt  all  the 
elevation  consequent  on  the  dignity  of 
becoming  the  "  Founders"  of  a  Col- 
lege that  hereafter  should  dispense  the 
laws  of  medicine  to  mankind.  Indeed, 
so  great  was  the  influence  of  this  antici- 
pated promotion,  that  the  "  big  idea" 
struggling  within  their  youthful  bosoms 
frequently  found  vent  in  noisy  ebulli- 
tions. Alany  an  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  the  regular  license  or  diploma  that 
evening  laid  tiie  flattering  unction  to  his 
soul  that  now  he  should  retrieve  his  lost 
character  by  becoming  the  partisan  of 
Mr.  Wakley,  and  despising  the  foolish 
followers  of  alma  mater,  wliere  regular 
certificates  and  liberal  education  are  ro- 
qnired.  On  the  other  hand,  the  senior 
portion  of  the  assembly  presented  a 
melancholy  proof  of   neglected  merit. 


and  a  powerful  illustration  of  the  truth 
of  the  satirist's  remark — 

"  Nil  habet  infelix  paupertas  rturius  in  se, 
Quam  quod  riiliculos  liomines  facit." 

Here  and  there,  however,  there  ap- 
peared a  few  individuals,  rendered  more 
conspicuous  by  the  contrast,  who,  pro- 
bably like  myself,  had  been  attracted 
by  motives  of  curiosity  ;  but  in  vain  I 
looked  round  for  the  eminent  practi- 
tioner, the  talented  professor,  or  the 
respected  veteran,  whose  years  might 
have  added  dignity,  and  whose  weight 
in  society  might  have  given  importance 
to  the  proceedings. 

After  considerable  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing a  chairman,  (for  Mr.  Hume  un- 
graciously disappointed  them),  they  at 
length  succeeded  in  persuading,  or 
rather  forcing  one  of  those  individuals  I 
have  mentioned  as  forming  such  a  con- 
trast to  the  rest  of  the  assembly,  to  take 
the  chair  so  muipologetically  rejected  by 
the  honourable  M.P.  Ashamed  of  the 
unlooked-for  distinction,  the  extempo- 
raneous Preses  begged  leave  to  disclaim 
all  identity  with  the  proceedings,  and 
wished  it  to  be  understood  that  he 
merely  took  the  chair  in  order  to  permit 
them  to  proceed  with  the  business.  The 
principal  si>eakers  were,  if  I  mistake 
not,  a  Mr.  Dermott,  wlio  paid  little  at- 
tention to  Hamlet's  admonition—"  do 
not  saw  the  air  too  much  with  your 
hand  ;"  and  who,  if  we  could  doubt  his 
country  from  his  wanting  her  native 
eloquence,  left  little  room  for  conjec- 
ture when  he  assured  us  he  held  in  his 
hand  a  paper  which  he  afterwards  pro- 
duced//om  his  pocket. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Ebbs,  or 
Epps,  a  man  evidently  of  some  talent, 
though  defective  in  enunciation,  and 
exhii)iting  an  admirable  specimen  of 
those  lusus  natura  that  serve  "  to  point 
a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale ;"  but  how  he 
came  to  ally  himself  with  those  around 
him,  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  conjecture. 

The  next  was  a  speaker  with  a  very 
vulgar  Irish  name,  which  I  forget,  [qu. 
Dr.  O'Shaughnessey]  and  a  still  more 
vulgar  Irish  brogue.  He  stated,  that 
being  obliged  to  leave  his  own  country, 
he  could  get  no  countenance  in  this,  be- 
cause, poor  fellow !  as  he  was  neither 
surgeon,  apothecary,  nor  university 
graduate,  (so  I  understood  him  to  say) 
no  branch  of  the  profession  here  would 
recognize  him,  which  of  course  were 
very  cogent  reasons  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  New  College  of  Medicine. 
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Mr.  Kin<r,  an  "  unadorned  beauty," 
followed.  Witli  a  Ino(le^•ty  and  diMU- 
tercstcdncss  woitliy  the  days  of  Alfred, 
he  assured  them  lie  would  take  upon 
himself  the  snperintendenoe  of  their 
education — a  powerful  induecinent,  cer- 
tainly, to  eontrihute  to  this  aliout-to-he 
favoured  al)ode  of  the  j;o(ldoss  Hy^eia, 
for  surely  no  professor  of  the  present 
dav  can  he  eqiia/li/  fitted  for  this  im- 
portant duty.  Biit,  alas!  for  human 
nature — will  you  believe  it,  sir,  the  un- 
•rrateful  younii'sters  hissed  this  modest 
declaration  loud  enough  to  force  the  at- 
tention, and  call  fortli  the  animadver- 
sion of  the  speaker,  notwithstanding  the 
clapping  of  tiie  apothecaries'  boys, 
whose  hands  seemed  to  move  instinctive- 
ly, as  if  still  engaged  in  the  process  of 
manipulation  ?  The  modest,  "  unadorn- 
ed lieauty,"  concluded  by  wishing  us  a 
good  night,  with  a  most  graceful  bow. 

The  ue.xt  speaker.  Dr.  Beaumont, 
read  his  speech,  which,  though  iucom- 
prehensii)le  to  me,  I  imagined,  from  the 
constant  exercise  in  which  it  kept  the 
risibility  of  the  hearers,  must  abound 
in  piquant  humour,  until,  on  closer  ob- 
servation, I  perceived  that  the  laughter 
was  excited  by  the  ridiculous  contortions 
of  his  singularly-formed  physiognomy. 

The  last  speaker  but  one  was  a  Mr. 
Walker,  whom  I  could  not  help  com- 
passionating, for  notwithstanding  all  the 
rehearsals,  he  seemed  not  yet  by  any 
means  perfect  in  bis  part.  He  evidently 
liad  mixed  with  better  society  ;  and,  like 
one  urged  on  to  what  his  better  feelings 
revolted  at,  he  got  bewildered,  and  while 
he  commenced  by  seconding  one  resolu- 
tion, he  concluded  by  moving  another. 

Though  last,  not  least  in  the  drama 
of  the  evening,  appeared  Mr.  Wakley, 
who,  after  heaping  in  his  usual  style  the 
coarsest  abuse  on  our  national  institu- 
tions, concluded  by  reading  the  pro- 
ceedings taken  out  against  himself,  and 
four  of  the  principal  orators,  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  !)y  the  College 
of  Surgeons — from  which  he  complains 
of  having  been  "  expelled."  This  docu- 
ment should  have  more  properly  formed 
the  commencement  tlian  ibe  conclusion 
of  the  scene,  for  if  I  had  entertained  any 
doubt  as  to  the  motives  by  wiiich  the 
parties  were  actuated,  it  would  be  com- 
pletely dispelled  iiy  this  document. 

Kxult,    St.   John    Long  !     Vou    are 

amply  revenged.     Wakley  himself  has 

vindicated  you,  and   disproved,  by  the 

proceedings  of  last  night,  all  the  abuse 

lyO.— vin. 


lie  has  so  unsparingly  heaped  on  you. 
He  asserts  that  those  medical  corpora- 
tions are  the  nurseries  of  "  ignorance, 
nepotism,  monopoly,  and  corrup- 
tion," whose  object  is  "  to  discourage 
merit,  depress  genius,  foster  vice,  and 
promote  bigotry  ;"  and  yet  he  endea- 
voured to  hunt  you  down  because  you 
dared  to  practise  without  a  license  from 
those  bociies  to  which,  if  we  are  to  be- 
lieve his  assertions,  and  those  of  his 
compeers,  it  is  adegradation  to  belong  ; 
and  in  setting  whose  authority  at  nonglit 
you  would  deserve,  not  censure,  but  the 
praise  of  firmness  and  public  spirit ;  for 
if  those  colleges  be  the  corru|)t  and 
ignorant  bodies  represented,  why  should 
any  man  pride  himself  on  their  diploma  ? 

For  the  benefit  of  mankind  it  is  oli- 
viously  necessary  that  some  recognised 
tribunal  should  exist,  which  may  dis- 
criminate between  the  pretender  and 
the  man  of  science,  and  give  to  the  pro- 
perly ijualified  the  sanction  of  its  autho- 
rity; but  if  every  turbulent  member, 
maddened  by  degradation,  should  as- 
sume to  himself  t!ie  privilege  of  decid- 
ing on  the  merit  of  others,  and,  however 
shallow  his  own  pretensions,  should 
rc(|uire  that  bis  fiat  should  become  the 
criterion  by  which  men  were  to  regulate 
their  patronage,  it  would  quickly  over- 
turn those  barriers  against  ignorance 
and  empiricism,  which  it  is  so  desiral)le 
to  upliold.  \A'hat  claim,  for  example, 
has  this  junto  to  the  confidence  of  the 
public  in  their  decisions?  Is  it  found- 
ed on  their  success  in  practice — tiieir 
splendid  talents — or  their  contributions 
to  literature  and  science?  No,  sir;  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  held  in  so  lit- 
tle estimation  l)y  the  public,  that  not 
one  of  them  can  boast  of  being  known — 
either  by  his  eminence  as  a  practitioner, 
or  his  reputation  as  an  author.  Such 
persons  it  is  useless  to  address,  for  their 
case  is  hopeless;  I  will  therefore  con- 
fine myself  to  those  who,  having  entered 
on  the  study  of  the  profession  with 
youthful  hopes  and  honourable  emula- 
tion, still  linger  undecided  on  the  ibresli- 
old  ;  and  I  entreat  them,  in  the  parting 
words  of  their  chairman,  to  pause  before 
tlicij  idenlifi/  thtiusrlvcs  with  such  pro- 
ctediiKjs,  and  to  withdraw  betimes  from 
the  society  of  men  uhose  motives  are 
interested,  and  whose  characters  are  far 
from  calculated  to  reflect  honour  upon 
them  by  the  association. 

Should  iMessrs.  NVakley  and  Co.  re- 
(piire  pecuniary  assistance  to  extricate 
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them  from  the  difficulty  into  which 
their  intemperance  has  plunged  them, 
let  them  come  candidly  forward  and 
avow  their  necessities;  but  let  them  not 
tax  the  pockets  of  warm-hearted  young 
men,  under  the  specious  names  of 
Collegiate  subscriptions  and  eleemosy- 
nary donations  ;— funds  which,  I  fear,  if 
I  may  judge  from  appearances,  will  find 
more  claimants  tban  contributors. 
V'ours  truly, 

Philomeides. 

May  5th,  1831. 

DR.  O'SHAUGHNESSY. 
[The  following,  which  was  addressed 
on  the  envelope  to  the  Editor  of  the 
London  Medical  Gazette,  we  presume 
was  intended  for  us.  Now  this  is  just 
the  sort  of  thing  we  wanted  ;  for  nothing 
sets  off  a  sketch  so  much  as  an  original 
letter  or  communication.  What  with 
the  outline  by  our  reporter — the  touch- 
ing off  by  our  correspondent,  Philo- 
meides— and  this  finishing  by  himself — 
Dr.  O'Shaughnessy  must  be  hard  to  be 
pleased,  indeed,  if  he  is  not  satisfied 
with  his  portraiture  in  our  pages.  The 
letter,  as  a  specimen  of  the  style  and 
manner  of  one  of  Wakley's  "  senators," 
cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  interest : — 
ex  uno  disce  omnes. — Ed.  Gaz.] 

To  Dr.  green,  Editor  of  the  Naked  Journal. 
London,  May  10,  1831. 

Sir, 
My  motive  for  condescending  to  notice 
any  thing  that  might  emanate  from  such 
a  malignant  and  contemptible  wrecth  * 
as  you  appear  to  be,  will  be  sufficiently 
explained  by  the  vile,  filthy,  and  atro- 
cious language  in  whicii  you  gave  an  ac- 
count, in  the  last  number  of  your  poor, 
empty,  and  rotten  production,  of  the 
few  remarks  which  I  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  last  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession,  at 
the  Crown  and  Anchor. 

From  the  rxiffian-Uhe  manner  in  which 
you  have  foully  and  basely  misrepre- 
sented the  speech  1  made  on  that  occa- 
sion, with  all  the  infernal  acrimony  that 
your  concentrated  malice  and  corrupted 
nature  could  possibly  dictate,  I  now, 
therefore,  call  upon  you  to  give  tliat 
satisfaction  whicii  I  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect from  one  who  assumes  tiie  appear- 
ance of  a  gentleman  ;  and  if  he  be  really 
such,  let  him  answer  this  as  becomes  a 
man.        G.  B.  O'Sjiaughnessy,  M.D. 

Commit  tee- lloom. 
Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern,  Strand, 


•  So  spelt  in  the  original. 
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Friday,  April  23,  1831. 

B.  B.  Cabbelt.,  Esq.  F.  S.A.  Vice.-Pris. 
IN  THE  Chair. 


Mr.  Faraday  on  Mr.  Trevyllian''s  Ex- 
periments, in  which  Sound  is  Pro- 
duced by  the  Contact  of  Metals  of 
Different  Temperatures. 

Some  short  time  since  the  Scotch  news- 
papers teemed  with  accounts,  which 
were  copied  into  the  English  journals, 
of  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Trevyllian, 
which  were  stated  to  have  revealed  to 
us  some  new  law  affecting  the  trans- 
mission of  heat  and  the  production  of 
sound,  by  its  passing  from  one  metal  to 
another.  The  circumstance  which  first 
attracted  attention  was,  that  a  heated 
poker,  being  placed  in  an  inclined  posi- 
tion on  a  table,  and  resting  by  its  heated 
end  on  a  piece  of  cold  lead,  certain 
sounds  were  heard,  varying  with  the 
tetnperature  of  the  metals,  and  their  re- 
spective masses.  This  phenomenon  has 
been  subsequently  investigated  ;  and 
Mr.  Faraday  this  evening  explained,  in 
a  very  interesting  and  perspicuous  man- 
ner, the  opinions  of  philosophers  re- 
garding its  cause  ;  from  which  it  would 
appear  to  be  rather  the  effect  of  already 
well-known  and  established  laws,  than 
of  new  ones  by  it  revealed. 

To  develop  the  sound  in  question 
most  fully  and  effectually,  it  is  found 
best  to  place  the  lump  of  cold  lead  upon 
a  soiuiding  board,  and,  instead  of  a 
common  iron  poker,  to  have  a  brass 
instrument,  somewhat  in  the  shape  of 
a  poker,  with  a  groove  in  its  under  side. 
This  instrument,  which  is  called  the 
"  rocker,"  should  be  heated  moderate- 
ly, (care  being  always  taken  that  the 
heat  be  not  sufficient  to  melt  the  lead, 
for,  when  this  occurs,  no  sound  can  be 
produced,)  and  as  soon  as  it  is  placed 
in  the  position  above  described,  resting 
with  its  cold  extremity  or  handle  on  the 
sounding  board,  and  its  heated  mass  or 
bit  supported  on  the  lead,  a  vibration 
ensues,  which,  when  slow,  produces  no 
sound,  but  which,  when  the  motion  be- 
comes more  rapid,  as  it  generally  does, 
even  to  the  rate  of  500  vibrations  in 
a  second,  then  sounds  are  distinctly 
audible. 

If  the  heated  brass  be  put  down  stea- 
dily and  firmly  on  the  lead,  no  sounds 
re  produced:  it   is  necessary  that  mo- 
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tion  sliould  first  be  communicated  to 
the  rocker,  wliich  has  tlie  power  in  itself 
of  cuntinuin;^  the  vihrations,  and  even 
of  iiicreasiiisi-  their  rapidity.  Hence,  it 
will  be  perceived,  that  these  sounds  are 
relerrible  to  the  ra|)id  motion  of  tlic 
rocker,  and  the  strikinj;-  of  the  inecjuali- 
ties  of  the  one  metal  on  the  other.  This 
cnrions  motion  may  be  thus  accounted 
for: — The  rocker  has  in  its  under  sur- 
face a  groove,  so  that  it  may  be  consi- 
dered as  supported  by  two  legs  on  two 
correspondint:^  points  of  the  mass  of 
lead:  now  if  it  l)e  tirn)ly  and  ecjuably 
pressed  down  upon  the  leaden  fulcniiii, 
both  points  of  the  lead  on  which  the 
legs  of  the  heated  brass  rocker  rest,  will 
become  equally  heated,  and  neither 
motion  nor  sound  will  be  perceived  ; 
but  if  one  leg  only  touches  the  lead,  and 
this  contact  takes  place  only  the  hun- 
dredth, or  even  the  five  hundredth  part 
of  a  second  before  the  other,  then  the 
point  on  which  it  temporarily  rests  re- 
ceives heat  suflicient  to  expand  it  and 
to  increase  its  bulk,  not  only  latterly, 
but  also  to  raise  it  into  a  minute  point 
above  the  general  surface  of  the  mass  ; 
by  which  elevation,  as  well  as  by  its 
own  weight,  the  rocker  becomes  thrown 
on  the  other  leg,  which,  in  its  turn, 
heats  and  elevates  its  corresponding 
point  of  lead,  and  this  again  throws  the 
rocker  again  on  the  first  point,  which, 
however,  in  the  meantime,  has  become 
cooled,  through  the  exceeding  good 
conducting  power  of  metals  :  these  two 
points  of  the  lead  supporting  the  two 
legs  of  the  rocker  thus  become  alter- 
nately heated  and  elevated,  and  then 
cooled  and  depressed,  by  which  the 
continued  vibrations  of  the  rocker,  and 
the  sounds  which  its  rapid  movements 
produced,  are  kept  up  so  long  as  the 
beat  of  the  two  masses  of  metal  vary. 
There  is  also  one  other  co-efficient  cause 
which  must  not  be  omitted ;  for,  as  the 
alternate  heating  and  cocding  of  the 
two  points  of  the  supporting  lead  be- 
tween the  two  legs  of  the  rocker  must 
cause  the  lateral  distention  of  this  small 
field,  as  well  as  the  direct  elevation  of 
its  two  boundary  points,  so  consequently 
there  will  be  a  shifting  motion  of  the 
supporting  stratum,  that  will  tend  not 
a  little  to  the  continuance  of  the  vibra- 
tions. 

These  principles  Mr.  Faraday  proved 
and  illustrated  by  a  number  of  very 
convincing  and  interesting  experiments, 
and  showed  by  a  table  (which  it  would 


be  needless  here  to  snI)Join)  that  brass 
and  lead,  on  account  of  their  very  dif- 
ferent conducting  and  expanding  powers, 
are  the  metals  best  adapted  to  produce 
these  souiuls,  with  the  utmost  energy 
and  efl'ect. 

In  the  Library  we  noticed  another 
new  fire-escape,  having  the  appearance 
of  a  moveable  staircase,  to  be  applied 
to  the  ontsides  of  windows;  a  glass 
model  of  Parker's  aero-fountain  lamp  ; 
and  various  other  mechanical  and  natural 
objects  of  interest. 


Friday,  May  6,  1831. 

Sir  George  Dlckett,  Bart.  Vice-Pres. 
IN  THE  Chair. 

Mr.  Lindley  on  the  Pitcher  Plant. 

Some  very  splendid  specimens  of  va- 
rious plants  bearing  ascidia,  such  as 
nepenthes,  cephalotus,  &c.  &c.  with 
several  genera  and  species  newly  disco- 
vered on  the  Indian  peninsula  by  Dr. 
Wallich,  were  liberally  furnished  by 
that  eminent  botanist,  to  illustrate  Mr. 
Lindley's  dissertation  delivered  to  the 
members  and  their  friends  in  the  theatre 
of  the  Royal  Institution  this  evening. 
These  instances,  and  the  others  to  which 
Mr.  Lindley  prinei])ally  adverted,  are 
not,  however,  true  pitcher  plants,  though 
commonly  referred  to  as  such,  and  it 
would  be  much  better  to  distinguish 
them  here  by  the  names  they  bear  in 
the  countries  where  they  grow,  namely, 
"  JMonkey  Cups,"  and  to  restrain  the 
former  title  to  the  sarracenise,  and  their 
more  immediate  allies. 

In  treating  the  subject  proposed, 
Mr.  L.  prefaced  his  observations  by 
stating  that  he  should  be  obliged  rather 
to  detail  the  vague  hypotheses  which 
from  time  to  time  have  been  indulged 
in,  as  to  the  use  of  these  curious  folli- 
cular appendages,  than  to  descant  on 
any  estal)lished  physiological  doctrine, 
because  he  did  not  feel  inclined  to  adopt 
thespeculations  which  had  been  offered, 
neither  was  he  prepared  to  advance 
any  new  or  more  rational  explanation 
of  their  functions.  This  digest  of  the 
older  opinions,  as  of  Rumphius,  Lin- 
naeus, Smith,  Sec.  which  were  severally 
discussed,  it  would  be  impertinent  in  us 
to  repeat;  they  are  doubtless  familiar  to 
our  botanical  readers  ;  we  may,  how- 
ever, express  our  surprise,  that  while 
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the  more  ancient  views  were  dwelt  on, 
the  more  modern  doctrines  of  contem- 
porary writers  were  passed  over  in  per- 
fect silence  ;  such  as,  e.  rf.  the  idea  that 
they  may  be  the  adumbration  of  a  sto- 
mach in  vegetables  ;  an  essay  on  which 
subject  was  published  in  one  of  the  late 
numbers  of  the  Journal  of  Science, 
edited  at  the  Uoyal  Institution,  and 
which  subject  we  remember  to  have 
since  heard  discussed  by  the  author  of 
the  paper,  on  the  very  spot  where  Mr. 
Lindley  stood  ;  and,  at  the  time,  the 
view  appeared  to  us  to  be  supported  by 
very  plausible  arccuments,  if  not  abso- 
lutely established  by  well-known  and 
authentic  facts. 

There  is  also  one  of  the  final  causes 
of  their  growth  which,  on  the  authority 
of  a  friend  lately  returned  from  the 
east,  we  cannot  avoid  here  slatinnf,  more 
especially  as  it  is  a  point  on  which  Mr. 
Lindley  appears  to  have  been  misin- 
formed; namely,  that  animals  do  resort 
to  these  reservoirs,  and  drink  the  fluids 
they  contain,  which  was  denied  by 
Mr.  L. ;  for  hence,  as  our  friend  in- 
forms us,  from  those  creatures  especial- 
ly havintr  recourse  thereto,  have  they 
been  called  "  Monkeij  cups.'' 

The  chief  point  this  evenins(  laboured 
to  be  established  seemed  to  be,  that  all 
these  follicular  appendages  should  be 
p.onsidered  as  formed  by  the  modified 
development  of  the  leaf-stalk  and  its 
stipules.  That  in  sarracenia,  the  sacs 
should  be  esteemed  modifications  of 
these  org-ans,  we  have  little,  indeed  no 
doubt ;  but  that  they  should  be  declar- 
ed the  result  of  the  metamorphosis  of 
the  same  parts  in  nepenthes,  we  at  pre- 
sent think  "  land  debatable."  With 
all  due  deference  to  the  opinions  of 
others,  it  does  seem  to  us  that  they 
would  more  rationally  be  considered 
modified  developments  of  proliferous 
leaves;  but  this  report  cannot  be  the 
proper  place  for  discussinif  a  point 
which,  of  itself,  might  form  a  leng^th- 
ened  essay,  with  its  numerous  illus- 
trations. 

We  cannot,  however,  avoid  even  here 
correcting  an  error  into  which  Mr. 
Lindley  has  fallen,  and  which,  we  hear, 
that  he  takes  frequent  opportunities  of 
proclaiming,  viz.  that  the  doctrines  of 
morphology  (the  term  which,  on  the 
authority  of  the  German  schools,  it 
pleases  him  to  adopt)  is  little  attended 
to  l)y  British  botanists,  and  scarcely 
taught  as  a  part  of  the  science   in   the 


London  classes ;  for  we  happen  to 
know  that  it  has  long  been  taught,  and 
strenuously  inculcated,  before  IMr. 
Lindley  commenced  lecturing  in  the 
London  University,  in  the  Medical 
School  of  Great  Windmill  Street,  and 
since  in  St  George's  Hospital,  though 
under  a  different  title,  viz.  tiiat  of  the 
metamorphoses  of  plants  :  indeed,  we 
recollect  that  this  very  subject,  i.  e. 
"  vegetal)le  metamorphosis,"  was  the 
subject  of  discussion  two  or  three  years 
ago,  at  one  of  the  evening  meetings  at 
the  Royal  Institution,  and  that  it  form- 
ed a  part,  and  no  inconsiderable  a  part, 
of  two  courses  of  lectures  delivered  in 
the  same  place  during  the  past  and  the 
preceding  summers. 

In  the  Library  we  noticed  a  great 
variety  of  interesting  curiosities,  natu- 
ral and  mechanical,  from  New  Zealand, 
Sumatre,  Burmah,  Siam,  &c.  &c.  far 
too  numerous  to  mention  ;  and  also  aa 
experimental  illustration  of  Mr.  Marsh's 
very  sitnple  and  convenient  method  of 
punching  holes  in  glass,  porcelain,  &c. 
&c.  described  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Institution  Journal. 

The  announcement  for  Friday,  13th 
May,  is  "  3Ir.  Brockedon  on  Hanni- 
baPs  passage  of  the  Alps." 

MEDICO-BOTANICAL  SOCIETY, 
Tuesday,  26th  April,  1831. 

The  Giiaco. 

After  the  preliminary  business  of  the 
meeting  and  the  announcement  of  va- 
rious presents,  not  the  least  important 
of  which  was  the  communication  from 
the  President.  Earl  Stanhope,  of  the  ar- 
rival of  a  case  containing  several  bottles 
of  Guaco  juice,  which  will  be  at  the 
command  of  any  medical  practitioner 
who  may  have  an  opportunity  of  put- 
ting its  curative  powers  to  the  test,  in 
cases  of  hydrophobia.  Dr.  Sigmond 
read  two  papers  from  foreign  corres- 
pondents, translated  by  him  from  the 
oriu'inal  Spanish ;  one  of  them  on  the 
Hibiscus-Abel — Moschus,  in  which  its 
use  in  the  cure  of  the  bites  of  venomous 
serpents  was  highly  extolled  ;  but  the 
account  was  too  long  for  us  to  present 
even  a  summary  detail.  These  commu- 
nications were  followed  by  a  lecture 
"On  the  Natural  and  Botanical  History 
and  Characters  of  Colchicum,  Vcratrum, 
and  the  other  plants  in  the  natural  order 
Melantbarcae,"  which  was  delivered  by 
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the  Professor  of  Hotany :  of  tliis  also 
our  confined  columns  will  prevent  us 
giving'  an  account.  The  chemical  and 
inedicinul  properties  and  qualities  of 
the  plants  alluded  to  were  discussed  at 
the  followinir  meeting',  on  Tuesday,  lOth 
May,  by  the  I'rofessor  of  Chemistry  and 
Materia  Medica. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturdai/,  JMmj  14,  1831. 


*'  Licet  omnibus,  licet  etiam  mihl,  dignitatem  Ar- 
tis  Medicce  tueri;  potestas  modo  veiiiendi  in  pub- 
licum sit,  dicendipericulumuoiirecuso." — Cickro. 


"  DISTINCTION  WITHOUT  SEPARA- 
TION*." 

We  must  confess  we  have  been  some- 
\vhat  surprised  by  the  tardiness  of  ad- 
vocates coming  forward  in  defence  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons  and  its  char- 
tered privileges  :  what  was  perhaps  felt 
to  be  nobody's  business  in  particular — 
but  almost  anybody's  degradation — 
namely,  to  enter  the  lists  with  the 
riotous  few  who  are  so  factiously  op- 
posed to  the  present  state  of  things  in 
that  establishment — was  naturally  left 
undone.  Of  course  we  do  not  in- 
clude ourselves  in  the  number  of 
those  who  have  been  thus  tardy,  any 
uiore  than  we  rank  ourselves  among  the 
general  defenders  of  the  College.  We 
have  long  since  spoken  out,  and  our 
opinions  are  on  record.  Undeterred  by 
the  frowns,  and  uninfluenced  by  the 
favour  of  either  party,  we  have  candidly 
pointed  out  whatever  seemed  to  be  defec- 
tive in  thesystem— wehave  praised  what 
wc  deemed  commendable  in  it—  and  we 
have  suggested  whatever  we  thoug'ht 
likely  to  be  conducive  to  its  amelio- 
ration ;  and  in  doing  so,  we  may  al- 
most say  we  have  been  left  to  figure  in 
the  field  alone. 

•  Distinction  without  Separation.  In  a  Letter 
to  the  President  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  on 
the  present  state  of  the  Profession.  i>y  Joseph 
Henry  Green,  F.R.S.  F.G.S.  Professor  of  Ana- 
tomy to  the  Royal  Academy  ;  Professor  of  Surgery 
at  King's  College,  London  ;  one  of  the  Surgeons 
of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  &c. 


But  we  arc  glad  at  last  to  hail  the  ap- 
proach of  an  able  advocate — a  volunteer 
in  the  cause — for  whom  our  only  ap- 
prehensions must  be,  lest  his  courage 
and  over-zeal  carry  him  too  far,  and 
thus  render  his  services  of  less  avail. 
His  aI)iHty  and  (|ualifications  for  per- 
forming the  duty  which  he  has  assumed 
are  not  to  be  (juestioned ;  and  it  shall 
be  our  task,  on  the  present  occasion, 
merely  to  moderate  the  course  of  pro- 
ceeding which  he  has  adopted,  and  to 
offer  such  remarks,  as  we  go  along,  as 
may  serve  to  reconcile  any  little  jjoints 
of  difference  which  may  seem  to  exist 
between  our  sentiments  and  his. 

After  drawing  a  vivid  sketch  of  the 
dignity  of  the  medical  profession,  and  of 
the  animating  principle — the  native  vi- 
gour— and  the  powerful  tendency  to 
growth,  which  characterise  medicine 
above  either  of  the  other  two  learned 
faculties,  we  find  the  author  of  the 
pamphlet  under  consideration  tracing", 
with  a  rapid  and  bold  hand,  the  origin 
of  those  distinctions  into  medical,  sur- 
gical, and  general  practice,  which,  he 
thinks,  tend  to  disunite,  and  conse- 
quently to  deliilitate,  the  general  har- 
monious whole— the  great  fabric  and 
superstructure  of  medical  science. 

It  is  most  true  that  there  was  a  time 
when  the  faculty,  such  as  it  was,  was 
one  and  undivided — that  the  College  of 
Physicians  alone  embraced  in  itself  all 
the  elements  of  a  complete  medical  con- 
stitution— and  that,  had  it  acted  up  to 
its  original  charter,  there  had  now  been 
no  other  medical  corporation  perhaps 
in  existence :  but  how  many  separate 
interests  have  not  started  into  being" 
with  the  progress  of  time  ?  We  fear, 
that  even  with  the  blending  power  of  all 
the  co-operative  philosophers  in  England, 
we  should  not  be  able  to  restore  a  per- 
fect scheme  of  ordered  unity — nor  Mr. 
Green  himself  attain  the  desired  result, 
even  by  his  favourite  "  principle  of  co- 
aiid  sub-ordiualiou." 
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Yet  such  seems  to  be  the  main  scope 
of  liis  plan  of  "  distinction  without 
separation,"  which,  he  says,  would  have 
been  steadily  pursued  even  to  this  day 
if  the  College  of  Physicians  had,  in  the 
first  instance,  steadily  done  its  duty : 
nor  even  now  that  there  are  three  dis- 
tinct institutions  in  place  of  one,  does 
he  think  the  scheme  of  union  at  all  im- 
practicable. We  must  confess  that  such 
a  project,  coming  from  such  a  quarter, 
and  at  such  a  time  of  day,  has  rather 
surprised  us  ;  and  we  should  be  much 
inclined  to  consider  it  merely  as  a  chi- 
mera of  the  brain — a  flight  of  fancy  of 
our  author :  at  all  events,  we  shall  take 
leave  to  do  so  for  the  present,  and  pro- 
ceed with  something  tliat  is  more  within 
our  grasp  and  comprehension. 

The  author  makes  no  secret  of  his 
opinions  on  the  present  state  of  the 
.College,  "  The  constitution  of  the 
College  (says  he,  in  one  part  of  his 
work)  is,  in  all  essential  circumstances, 
adequate  to  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  intended :  with  some  exceptions, 
doubtless,  respecting  the  extent  of  its 
jurisdiction,  and  such  improvements  in 
its  regulations  as  the  improved  state  of 
the  profession  may  require." 

"  That  it  has  done  much  good," 
says  he,  in  another  place,  "  I  can- 
not doubr,  in  producing  a  better-edu- 
cated and  more  efficient  body  of  sur- 
geons, in  rendering  them  more  anxious 
for  professional  character,  and  in  rais- 
ing them  in  the  public  estimation.  But 
whilst  the  College  possesses  no  power 
of  preventing  ignorant  and  unqualified 
j)ersons  from  practising  surgery  ;  whilst 
men  of  bad  character  are  permitted  to 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  being  associated 
with  men  of  honour  and  respectabilili/  ; 
and  whilst  advertising  quacks  are  suf- 
fered to  stand  on  the  list  of  its  mem- 
bers, it  may  be  doubled  whether  its  in- 
fluence is  sucli  as  might  bo  wislied  ; 
nor  am  T  prepared  to  say  that  the  ex- 
amination of  candidates  for  admission, 
and  the  lectures  illustrative  of  the  mu- 
seum, in  point  of  extent,  are  such  as 
may  be  deemed  worthy  of  the  advanced 
state  of  science." 


Such  gentle  admissions  as  these  of 
imperfection  are  surely  no  more  than 
the  admission  of  the  existence  of  a  few 
moles  on  a  beautiful  skin.  But  the 
reader  is  not  to  be  induced  from  this 
statement  to  infer  that  Mr.  Green  evades 
the  principal  charge,  which  is  now  so 
generally  fastened  upon  the  College — 
that  what  has  provoked  the  long  and 
loud  outcry  against  the  present  charter 
is  cushioned  by  him  in  his  eloquent 
apology :  the  self-electing  ordinance, 
("  falsely  so  called,"  says  INIr.  G.)  on 
which  we  ourselves  have  not  hesitated 
to  pour  out  some  of  the  phials  of  our 
condemnation,  ftlr.  Green  even  defends, 
and  that,  we  are  bound  to  add,  with 
much  cleverness.  His  distinction  be- 
tween the  ordinances  of  such  establish- 
ments as  that  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons, and  those  of  trading  corpora- 
tions, is  ingenious,  as  well  as  for  the 
most  part  just.  Though  the  extract  in 
which  it  is  contained  is  rather  long,  we 
must  make  room  for  it. 

"  Colleges,  societies,  or  institutes, 
for  the  protection  and  promotion  of 
science,or  the  fine  arts,  are  one  class  of 
incorporations;  the  guilds,  committees, 
companies,  &c.  of  political,  municipal, 
or  commercial  life,  are  altogether  a  dif- 
ferent kind.  To  infer,  therefore,  that 
forms,  practices,  or  regulations,  which 
have  been  found  expedient  or  necessary 
in  the  latter,  might  therefore  be  benefi- 
cially applied  to  the  former,  is,  to  say 
the  least,  a  hasty  presumption.  On  a 
fitting  occasion,  it  might  well  repay  the 
time  of  a  thinking  man  to  draw  out  the 
true  character  of  tliis  diversity  of  kind, 
and  to  place  it  in  all  the  lights  of  which 
the  subject  is  susceptil)le;  but,  for  our 
present  purpose,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
fix  the  attention  on  one  essential  and 
most  characteristic  point  of  difference. 
In  all  incorporations  of  common  life, 
namely,  the  body  or  class  of  which  the 
corporation  is  the  supposed  guardian 
and  representative,  is  presumed  as  al- 
reading  existing,  and  complete.  The 
functions  and  duties  of  the  corporation 
arc  strictly  conservative  ;  the  interests 
common  to  this  body,  whatever  be  the 
trade   and  calling,  and  whatever  be  the 
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oompaiativo   inimher  of  tlic  class,   al- 
ready exist  as  ooiiiiiioii  to  all  tlic  indivi- 
tiiials,  e(|ually  prized   by  all,  and,   from 
tlieir  palpahle  nature,   such  as   may  he 
rationally  presumed   to  be  eijually  un- 
derstood by  all.   In  deptitiui,',  therefore, 
a  certain  iiuniher  of  tlie  whole  class  to 
^vatch  over   the  comnion  interests,  and 
to  preserve  them  from  foreiii;n  encroach- 
ment, and  from  the  injuries  inflicted  by 
the  dishonest   sellishness   of  unworthy 
associates,   the   electors    can   find   easy 
and  suflicient  criteria  in  the   wealth,  ex- 
tensive dealino-,  and  fair  character  of  the 
candidate  or  nominee.     Jt  may   there- 
fore be  true,  that  in  such  institutions  it 
is    riifht    and    expedient   that    the    few 
should  be  elected   by  the  many ;  at  all 
events  the  elective   scheme  is  perfectly 
conorruous  with   the   nature  and  desii^u 
of   the  institute.     Now  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  look  into   the   history  of  the 
different  c^reat  learned  or  scientific  col- 
lea^es,  academies,  and  institutes  of  civi- 
lised   Europe ;  or   if  we    consider   the 
ends  and  purposes  of  their  institution  ; 
we  shall  find  that  the  paramount  object 
has  been  to  create  a  class  not  already 
existinor,   or  to  call  forth  a  class  exist- 
ing only  under  the  scum   of  such  im- 
perfections  and  deformations  as  neces- 
sarily intercepted  every  form  of  excel- 
lence that  miirht  be  contained   virtually 
therein.     The  purpose,  I  repeat,  of  the 
illustrious    founders,  has  been  to  take 
advantage  of  the  fortunate  accidents  of 
genius,    knowledge,    and    attainments, 
which  the  particular  age   and  country 
had  presented,  and  so  to  combine  these, 
as  that   they  should   work  productively 
as  well  as  influentially  on  the  mass  suc- 
cessively  subjected  to   tlieir  influence, 
so  as,  in  the  greatest  possible  degree,  to 
assimilate  it  to  themselves.     They  were 
the   ferment   that  was  to   work  "in   the 
production   of  a   given  body,   and   not 
merely  to  be  choice  specimens  of  pro- 
ducts already  existing.     The  colleges  of 
learning  and  science   may   exercise  va- 
rious functions,  and   fulfil  sundry  pur- 
poses, which  belong  to  the  corporations 
of  common  life  ;  but  this  is  their  pecu- 
liar character — this  is  that  by  which  they 
have  and  can  alone  worthily   retain  the 
name  of  a  learned  and  liberal  incorpora- 
tion— that  their  characteristic  object  is 
prospective,  the  j)romotion,  the  advance- 
ment of  the  science  or  art,  in  distinction 
from,  though,  thank  God,  in  necessary 
union    with,   the   interests  of  scientific 
men,  as  individuals.     Their  characteris- 


tic mode  of  action  is  to  work  by  descent ; 
they  arc  to  be  the  suns  of  the  system  to 
which  they  belong,  and  not  mere  mir- 
rors, reflecting  only  the  light  that  had 
been  previously  bestowed ;  and  their 
characteristic  form,  from  the  very  be- 
ginning, is  by  iippuintinint — appoint- 
ment by  a  higher,  in  contra-distinctiou 
frouj  election  by  a  supposed  lower,  or 
equal." 

And  presently  after,  descanting  on 
the  advantages  arising  from  the  practi- 
cal a])plication  of  the  system  here  de' 
scribed,  he  says,  most  figuratively — 

"  Appointed,  therefore,  by  the  high- 
est authority,  and  exercising  an  influ- 
ence which  evermore  works  descensively 
till  as  the  product  of  its  own  subliming 
and  assimilative  action  a  correspondent 
ascension  gradually  takes  place,  a  col- 
lege thus  framed  perfects  itself  at 
length  into  a  circle,  ever  working  from 
above,  yet  ever  returning  on  itself. 
Hence  it  is  capable  of  embracing  all  the 
above-mentioned  interests  in  perfect 
harmony  and  subordination :  whereas 
in  a  guild  or  directory,  chosen  by  the 
votes  and  major  number  of  a  body  al- 
ready formed,  the  last  and  lowest  of 
these  interests  alone  could  be  pretended 
or  proposed  for  their  efforts  and  their 
vigilance,  by  virtue  of  any  right  deriv- 
ed from  the  electors." 

Fanciful  as  this  is,  there  is  undoubt- 
edly a  good  deal  of  plausibility  and 
truth  about  it;  and  so  is  there  about  his 
apology  for  what  he  acknowledges  to  be 
the  sum  and  substance  of  things  com- 
plained of  in  the  present  constitution 
of  the  College.  We  allude  to  what 
he  says  on  the  subject  of  the  irrespon- 
sibility of  the  Council,  and  their  power 
of  nominating  to  vacant  places  among 
themselves.  While  treating  this  last 
topic,  one  argument  stated  by  Mr. 
(ireen  against  the  bestowal  of  the  elec- 
tive franchise  on  the  members  generally, 
is  so  well  put,  that  we  cannot  refrain 
from  giving  it  in  his  own  words.  la 
the  compliment  with  which  the  passage 
begins,  we  need  scarcely  say  how  cor- 
dially wo  concur  with  the  writer  j  and. 
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indeed,  the  wliole  view  which  he  takes 
of  the  universal-suffrage  scheme  pleases 
us  so  well  that  we  iiesitatenot  to  bestow 
on  it  our  very  warmest  approbation. 

"  I  cheerfully  admit  that  the  general 
practitioners  numl)er  amongst  them 
men  most  estimable  in  talent  and  cha- 
racter, yet  they  tiiemselves  will  allow 
that  tlie  avocations  and  pursuits  of  tiie 
great  body  of  their  members,  do  not 
exactly  fit  them  for  the  guardians  of 
professional  honour,  and  the  promoters 
of  science  ;  and  without  wishing  even  to 
insinuate  that  those  who  devote  them- 
selves exclusively  to  surgery,  are  men  of 
more  integrity  or  more  talent,  yet  I  cannot 
but  believe  their  habits  as  teachers,  as 
surgeons  of  hospitals,  tlieir  residence 
in  London,  and  intercourse  with  those 
most  influential  in  rank  and  talent,  ren- 
der it  more  likely  that  they  should  take 
enlarged  views;  that  tliey  should  pur- 
sue professional  studies  with  a  vie^v  to 
the  cultivation  of  science,  and  thus  libe- 
ralising the  profession,  free  it  from  the 
petty  interests  of  a  trade ;  that  they 
should  be  awake  to  the  wants  of  the 
profession,  and  supply  them  without 
Jealousy  or  partiality ;  in  short,  that 
both  their  habits  and  their  local  advan- 
tages best  fit  them  for  constituting  the 
governing  council  of  tlie  surgical  de- 
partment of  the  profession.  It  does  ap- 
pear, therefore,  that  it  is  not  without 
justice,  nor  without  consulting  their 
own  best  interests,  as  professional  men, 
that  surgeon-apothecaries  are,  in  the 
presrnt  state  of  the  profession,  excluded 
from  forming  a  part  of  the  executive 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
college. 

"  But  these  considerations  are  no 
doubt  not  conclusive  respecting  the  pro- 
l)riety  of  granting  to  the  general  prac- 
titioners the  elective  franchise  :  for 
though  it  were  admitted  tliat  they  should 
not  form  part  of  the  council,  still  it 
may  be  urged,  that  they  miglit  h.ave  a 
voice  in  electing  the  members  of  that 
council.  But  waving  for  the  moment 
the  principle,  that  popular  elections  are 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  design  and 
intention  of  a  college,  and  granting  that 
the  council  of  tliu  college  should  be 
elected  by  tlie  general  body  of  surgeon- 
apothecaries,  yet,  who,  1  would  ask, 
would  virtually  exercise  the  elective  fran- 
chise ?  I  know  of  no  other  answer  to 
this  <jucslion  thuu  that  they  would  be  the 


Londfrn  practitioners,  since  it  is  impos- 
sible that  the  country  practitioners,  the 
surgeons  of  the  army  and  navy,  or  those 
resident  in  our  colonics,  though  e(]ually 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  profes- 
sion, could  attend  the  elections.  And  I 
need  not  say  how  unjust  any  arrange- 
ment of  this  kind  would  be  to  those 
members,  and  that  thus,  in  pretending 
to  make  the  elections  popular,  and  give 
influence  to  the  majority,  you  would, 
in  fact,  give  power  to  the  few  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  many  ;  and  thus  the  mea- 
sure would  effectually  defeat  itself. 

"  But  in  thus  adverting  to  the  practi- 
tioners in  the  coimtry,  1  cannot  pass 
over  the  fact,  that  there  is  a  very  im- 
portant distinction  to  be  made  between 
many,  or  most  of  these,  and  the  London 
practitioners.  In  the  country,  necessa- 
rily, a  great  deal  more  of  surgical  prac- 
tice devolves  upon  the  general  practi- 
tioner than  in  London ;  and  many  being 
surgeons  of  county  hospitals  and  infir- 
maries, and  residing  in  large  towns,  like 
Manchester,  Leeds,  Birmingham,  Li- 
verpool, (names  which  bring  to  my  re- 
collection men  most  eminent  in  prac- 
tice, and  sedulous  cultivators  of  their 
profession  as  a  science,)  there  would 
lie  found  amongst  them  most  de- 
sirable acquisitions,  and  men  who 
would  form  bright  ornaments  to  the 
college  council ;  were  it  not  ob- 
vious, that  to  the  availing  ourselves  of 
their  service,  their  residence  in  London 
is  an  indispensable  condition.  On  the 
other  hand,  t/te  London  general  practi- 
tioners, seldom  called  on  in  pure  surgi- 
cal cases,  or  acting  only  in  a  surgical 
capacity,  are  therefore,  of  the  whole 
body,  those  least  fitted  to  direct  and 
control  the  interests  of  surgical  prac- 
tice and  science." 

But  what  strikes  us  as  a  very  remark- 
able feature  in  the  pamphlet  before  us, 
is,  that  after  having  shewn  that  the  Col- 
lege, as  it  exists,  is  nearly  as  perfect  as 
can  be,  the  author  betrays  a  most  un- 
accountable readiness  to  remodel  it ; 
and  that  after  a  manner  which  we  may 
be  permitted,  before  we  conclude,  more 
particularly  to  advert  to. 

Though  the  constitution  of  the  Col- 
lege, according  to  Mr.  Green,  is  in  all 
essential  circumstances  adcijuate  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  intended,  yet 
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it  may  be  made  a  lec^itimate  object  of 
inquiry,  wbether  there  are  any  means 
of  producing  a  greater  confidence  in  the 
establishment,  and  a  closer  union  of  its 
members;  and  as  exclusion  is,  appa- 
rently with  reason,  so  obnoxious, 
and  so  prevalent  a  cause  of  complaint, 
these,  among  others,  are  the  modifica- 
tions of  the  charter  which  he  would 
propose  : — 

"  I.  That  tbe  government  of  the 
College  should  be  vested  in  a  President, 
a  Supreme  Council,  and  a  Gentral 
Council. 

"  2.  That  the  Supreme  Council 
should  consist  of  the  President  and 
twenty  members,  who  should  have  the 
entire  management  of  the  atiiiirs  of  the 
College,  and  the  conducting  of  ex- 
aminations. 

"  3.  That  the  members  of  the  Su- 
preme Council  should  appoint  its  own 
uiembers  from  the  General  Council, 
and  consist  only  of  those  who  do  not 
practise  midwifery,  nor  dispense  me- 
dicines. 

"  4.  That  the  General  Council  should 
consiit  of  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
("ouncil,  and  of  forty  additional  mem- 
bers, twenty  of  whom  should  be  under 
the  obligation  not  to  practise  midwifery 
nor  di;*pense  medicines,  and  the  remain- 
ing twenty  of  general  practitioners — 
milking  the  total  number  of  the  General 
Council  sixlif-one. 

"  5.  That  the  General  Council  should 
appoint  its  own  members." 

The  very  head  and  front  of  these  provi- 
sions can  in  our  opinion  scarcely  produce 
anything  but  dissatisfaction.  Is  this, ad- 
mitting the  cry  of  exclusion  to  be  a  just 
one,  the  remedy  that  is  likely  to  restore 
confidence  in  the  College?  Why  not 
rather  advocate  directly  the  propriety  of 
exclusion  ?  For  our  part,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  Mr.  Green  will  reap  but  little 
credit  from  his  proposed  plan  ;  he  only 
weakens  the  force  of  his  previous  argu- 
ments, and  runs  a  fair  chance  of  giving 
offence  to  those  whom  he  would  seem 
most  willing  to  conciliate. 

Our  extracts,  we  tind,  have  left  us  no 
room  for  further  comment.    There  are. 


however,  many  other  excellent  points 
in  the  pamphlet  which  we  should  be 
sorry  to  overlook,  or  to  treat  slightly, 
and  to  which,  at  another  opportunity, 
we  shall  take  leave  to  call  the  aticntiou 
of  our  readers;  meantime,  we  beg  to 
subjoin  a  letter  on  the  subject,  which 
we  have  just  received. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Loudon  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
I  THINK  it  will  be  granted  that  there  are 
very  few  reflecting  men  in  the  medical 
profession  who  do  not  believe  that  the 
system  of  medical  education,  and  of 
medical  polity  generally,  in  this  coun- 
try, is  in  want  of  some  improvement. 
Now,  sir,  the  proposed  "  College  of 
Medicine''^  is  not  likely  to  etfect  any 
amelioration  or  reform  in  medical  po- 
lity ;  first,  because  many  of  its  pro- 
posed measures  are  objectionable,  or 
even  Utopian  ;  and,  secondly,  because 
the  "  College  of  Medicine"  will  not  be 
joined  by  the  most  respectable  and  influ- 
ential members  of  the  profession,  for 
reasons  which  need  not  here  be  stated. 
But,  sir,  if  "  an  Association  for  the 
improvement,  of  Medical  Education  and 
Polity,  and  for  promoting  harmony  in 
the  profession,"  were  formed,  for  the 
purpose  of  petitioning  the  constituted 
authorities,  or  even  the  legislature  itself, 
for  better  laws  and  regulations  than  now 
exist,  I  am  certain  the  said  association 
would  soon  be  joined  by  a  powerful 
phalanx  of  rank  and  talent  in  medical 
science.  Such  an  association,  sir,  would 
not  work  against  existing  institutions, 
but  assist  them  in  procuring  wise  legis- 
lative enactments,  by  collecting  the 
voice  of  the  profession  into  a  focus. 

Mr.  Green,  sir,  has  just  published  an 
able  pamphlet,  not  only  proposing  some 
liberal  measures  to  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons, but  hinting  a  broad,  wise,  and 
enlightened  scheme  of  medical  polity 
generally,  in  which  the  three  existing 
corporations  are  not  proposed  to  be  an- 
nihilated, but  united  in  the  work  of 
reformation,  and  assisted  by  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  the  whole  profession. 
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An  assoriation  for  this  purpose  is,  [  un- 
derstand, in  actual  formation  ;  and  they 
should  at  once  invite  the  talented  author 
of  the  ahove-mentioned  pamphlet  to 
preside  at  their  meetings. 

I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Medicus. 

May  10,  1831. 


LONDON  UNIVERSITY. 

Last  week,  in  alluding  to  the  nume- 
rous vacant  chairs  in  the  London  Uni- 
versity, we  mentioned  that  Dr.  Watson 
had  declined  the  offer  made  by  the 
Council,  of  appointing  him  to  deliver 
the  lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Prac- 
tice of  Physic,  next  winter.  We  learn 
that  he  had  previously  resigned  the 
Professorship  of  Clinical  Medicine,  and 
that  he  has  subsequently  wholly  with- 
drawn his  name  from  the  list  of  candi- 
dates for  the  chair  of  medicine.  The 
University  has  thus  lost  the  services  of 
an  accomplished  physician  and  a  gen- 
tleman— no  inconsiderable  recommen- 
dation, as  times  go. 

We  have  also  learnt — but  we  cannot 
say  with  surprise — that  Dr.  D.  D.  Davis, 
the  Professor  of  Midwifery,  has  al- 
lowed his  name  to  be  added  to  the  co7i- 
freres  who  are  to  constitute  the  "senate" 
of  the  new  College  of  Medicine ;  and 
that  he  actually  exhibited  himself  on 
a  platform,  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor, 
last  week,  to  the  twenty  or  thirty  apo- 
thecaries' boys  and  disappointed  dotards 
who  constituted  the  "  Grand  Convoca- 
tion." This  learned  professor  and  em- 
bryo senator  it  was,  who,  some  montlis 
ago,  introduced  Wakley  as  his  friend  at 
one  of  the  soirees  *  at  the  London 
University. 

We  understand  that  the  absurd  plan 
of  appointing  temporary  lecturers  has 
been  abandoned. 

•  See  Gazette,  vol.  vii.  p.  '672. 


ST.  THOMAS'S  HOSPITAL.    ' 
CLINICAL  LECTURE. 
Delivehed  dy  Dr.  Eluotson, 
March  26,  1831. 

Phthisis — Beneficial  effects  from  Inhaling 
Chlorine. 
TnEHEwere  five  patients  presented,  gentle- 
men, last  week  ;  two  of  wbom  were  women, 
one  with  erysipelas  and  one  with  hepatitis. 

Before,  however,  I  speak  of  them,  I  ought 
to  mention  that,  during  the  preceding  week, 
a  patient  died  from  phthisis,  whose  case  I 
omitted  to  notice  in  the  last  lecture.  There 
was  nothing  peculiar  in  it ;  the  woman  had 
all  the  usual  symptoms  of  phthisis,  and,  as 
usual,  died  from  it ;  but  the  case  was  one  in 
which  I  had  prescribed  the  inhalation  of 
iodine.  I  mentioned  about  two  months  ago 
that  I  should  certainly  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain the  power  of  the  inhalation  of  various 
substances  in  phthisis,  as  with  our  pre- 
sent means  it  was  found  impossible  to 
cure  the  disease  ;  that  all  we  could  do  was 
mere  palliation,  and  that  for  the  most  part 
very  poor  ;  that,  therefore,  I  should  have 
recourse  to  any  remedy  that  carried  probabi- 
lity  upon  the  face  of  it ;  and  that  I  would  re- 
port the  results  from  time  to  time. 

1  have  now  used  the  inhalation  of  iodine 
in  several  cases,  but  I  cannot  say  that  in  one 
it  has  yet  efiected  a  cure.  I  have  used  it  in 
three  cases,  where  there  was  decided  exca- 
vation of  the  lungs,  and  this  was  one,  and  in 
ail  three  death  has  taken  place,  I  should 
think,  much  about  the  time  it  vt-ould  other- 
wise have  done.  These  were  cases  of  exca- 
vation of  the  lungs  ;  but  whether  it  would 
cure  the  disease  before  excavation  has  taken 
place,  I  cannot,  of  course,  pretend  to  say. 
I  confess  I  have  very  great  doubts  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  when  any  person  tells  me  that  he 
has  ascertained  the  existence  of  tubercles  in 
the  lungs,  and  found  them  disappear  under 
the  use  of  iodine  or  any  other  medicine,  1 
must  be  well  satisfied  that  that  person  is  a 
very  excellent  auscultator,  before  I  can  give 
credit  to  his  assertion.  I  do  not  think  that 
many  people  are  able  to  say  in  general  with 
certainty  that  tubercles  exist  in  a  solid  state, 
without  excavation,  and  that,  after  a  time, 
these  tubercles  disappear.  I  should  very  much 
doubt  any  observations  of  my  own  on  such  a 
matter,  notwithstanding  I  have  carefully  at- 
tended to  auscultation  now  for  several 
years;  because  you  cannot  satisfactorily 
ascertain  the  existence  of  tubercles  unless 
they  are  very  numerous  and  aggregated  so 
as  to  render  one  spot  of  the  lungs  solid. 
I  have  fre()uently  found  tubercles  in  the 
lungs  after  death,  where  no  sign  of  them 
whatever  was  given  during  life.  Where, 
however,  they  are  aggregated,  so  as  to  form 
a  mass,  there,  of  course,  on  striking  ex- 
ternally, you  will  find  a   dead   sound,  and 
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there  will  he  Ifss  rcsiiiration  tlicre  tli.in 
natural,  or  none  at  all.  But  ])ersons  ourIiI 
to  be  exquisitely  nice  auscultators  to  be  able 
to  declare  tlie  existpnce  of  tubercles  with 
certainty,  unless  the  deposition  is  con- 
sidernble.  We  know  that  in  chronic  bron- 
chitis, large  tubes  may  be  blocked  up  for 
a  time,  so  that  no  respiratory  murmur 
can  be  heard  at  tlie  spot,  and  that  after- 
wards these  tubes  will  become  open,  and 
respiration  be  heard.  I  have  seen  resjiira- 
tiou  of  a  whole  lung  thus  absolutely  susjiend- 
ed  for  a  whole  fortnight,  without  any  bad 
svmptoms,  and  then  the  respiratory  murmur 
s])ontaneously  return.  When  worellect  on  this, 
and  the  extreme  difficulty  of  detecting  tuber- 
cles, if  not  thus  aggregated,  before  excava- 
tion has  taken  place,  we  ought  not  to  jilace 
easy  faith  in  the  accounts  which  are  given 
of  tubercles  having  existed  in  the  lungs  and 
been  removed.  I  do  not  presume  to  assert 
that  such  things  have  not  taken  place,  but  I 
confess  I  would  rather  witness  them  myself 
than  believe  such  observations  on  the  state- 
ments of  others,  unless,  ind>'ed,  they  were  the 
conviction  of  several  persons,  known  to 
be  excellent  auscultators  ;  not  of  one  or  two 
individuals.  I  should  doubt  my  own  obser- 
vations alone  ;  I  would  not  assert  that  tuber- 
cles had  existed,  and  been  removed  in  a  sin- 
gle case,  unless  several  friends,  on  whom  I 
could  depend,  confirmed  my  observations  en 
the  particular  case,  excepting,  of  course,  in- 
stances of  tubercular  masses  ;  and  that  io- 
dine will  remove  them  I  much  doubt.  I 
would  not  place  any  reliance  upon  the 
observations  of  any  one  who  declared  he 
could  ascertain  all  by  the  naked  ear  that 
others  could  by  the  stethoscope ;  be- 
cause this  instrument  afibrds  infinitely 
greater  nicety  of  observation.  If  the  plug 
is  removed,  the  sounds  of  both  the  heart 
and  respiration  are  greatly  magnified  ;  there 
are  some  places  of  the  chest  to  which  the  ear 
cannot  be  applied,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
axilla  ;  and  the  contact  of  the  side  of  the 
head  with  the  chest  is  so  much  greater  than 
of  the  instrument,  that  adventitious  rustling 
sound  frequently  obscures  the  observation  : 
lastly,  the  stethoscope  can  be  applied  to  each 
individual  point  of  the  chest  successively, 
with  extreme  nicety  and  expedition.  Of 
course,  the  naked  ear  will  give  great  infor- 
mation. But  the  nicety  of  the  stethoscope 
is  altogether  far  greater. 

I  have,  however,  used  iodine  in  other  cases 
than  these  three,  but  what  has  been  the  re- 
sult I  do  not  know.  Several  cases  I  have 
not  seen  again,  and  others  are  still  in  pro- 
gress ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  in  any  of  them 
there  has  been  such  an  improvement  as  to  make 
me  entertain  very  sanguine  hopes  of  ultimate 
success.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  very 
wrong  to  discourage  trials.  Such  attempts 
are  in  the  highest  degree  laudable,  and  I 
have  no  great  respect  for  those  persons  who 
think  that  the  profession  can  never  be  im- 


provetl,  and  are  content  witli  allowing  their 
jiatients  to  die  under  the  old-cstablislied  jog- 
trot routine  of  means — well  established  as  un- 
successful. We  ought  not  to  go  on  affording 
mere  palliation  when  there  is  the  sligliest  pro- 
bability of  doing  real  good,  or  of  doing,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  more  good  than  before,  by 
any  new  means,  1  think  it  shows  a  very  nar- 
row mind  to  set  one's  f.ice  against  attempts  at 
improvement.  1  therefore  give  credit  to  all 
gentlemen  who  suggest  any  thing  new,  and 
still  more  to  those  who  make  exertions  to 
carry  such  things  into  effect ;  but  certainly  I 
have  not  found  even  such  temporary  benefit 
under  iodine  as  would  give  me  very  sanguine 
hopes.  When  there  has  been  no  evidence 
of  any  thing  more  than  membranous  affec- 
tion, good  has  accrued  ;  and,  in  excavation, 
certainly  some  alleviation.  But  I  have  used 
chlorine  with  certainly  very  considerable 
alleviation.  1  am  attending  a  lady  at 
this  moment,  who  could  not  bear  the 
inhalation  of  iodine  in  the  quantity  of  a 
drop  of  the  saturated  tincture  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  pint  of  water  ;  it  produced  irri- 
tation, and  yet  she  is  able  to  inhale,  in  the 
same  quantity  of  water,  twenty  drops  of  the 
saturated  solution  of  chlorine,  and  the  effect 
has  been  such,  that  her  cough  is  nearly  gone, 
and  her  expectorarion  reduced  in  a  very  great 
degree.  1  cannot  believe  that  she  will  get 
well ;  but  the  amelioration  has  been  such  as 
I  never  saw  before  under  the  use  of  narcotics, 
or  any  other  means  whatever.  There  is  a 
patient  in  this  hospital  labouring  under 
phthisis  and  other  complaints,  and  very  bad 
he  is,  who  could  not  bear  the  iodine.  He 
used  the  smallest  quantity  that  can  be  em- 
ployed, but  it  immediately  produced  uneasi- 
ness, whereas  he  bears  chlorine  very 
well.  In  him  the  expectoration  and  the 
cough  have  been  so  reduced,  that  he  will 
hardly  allow  there  is  any  thing  the  matter 
with  him.  He  says  I  have  given  him  a  new 
inside.  The  expectoration  still  exists  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  the  mitigation  has  been 
such  as  I  never  saw  before  in  phthisis,  from 
any  means  whatever.  I  have  seen  several 
other  cases,  both  in  private  and  public, 
where  there  has  been  a  great  mitigatioa 
under  the  use  of  chlorine ;  but  whether 
it  possesses  curative  powers,  I  cannot,  of 
course,  at  present  say.  The  iodine  I  know- 
very  frequently  irritates,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  add  the  tincture  of  conium,  or  of  opium, 
or  prussic  acid,  or  hyoscyamus,  to  the  solu- 
tion, in  order  to  prevent  its  injurious  effects; 
but  I  have  not  found  this  necessary  with 
chlorine  ;  and  when  narcotics  have  been  in- 
haled with  iodine,  they  may  often  have  de- 
served the  whole  credit,  for  I  know  that  alone 
they  are  extremely  useful. 

I  beg  to  observe  that  these  are  very  crude 
observations,  as  I  have  only  been  using  these 
remedies  for  two  months.  As,  however, 
I  shall  not  give  any  more  clinical  lectures 
till    next  seasou  after  the  present  month, 
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it  is  right  that  I  should  communicate  tliese 
things  to  you,  because  it  will  be  for  your 
advantage  to  know  that  chlorine,  at  any 
rate,  ■will  produce  such  an  amelioration  as 
I  have  now  mentioned,  and  that  iodine  really 
deserves  a  fair  trial.  It  is  a  striking  fact 
that  persons  who  caunot  bear  iodine  in  any 
quantity  whatever,  can  bear  a  full  portion 
of  chlorine  :  it  is  not  iu  one  case  or  two 
merely  that  I  have  observed  this  circum- 
stance. 

I  think,  as  medical  men,  we  have  all 
been  much  to  blame  for  neglecting  the 
inhalation  of  various  substances,  though 
projiosed  and  practised  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago ;  because  we  make  applica- 
tions to  the  surface  of  the  body  when  it  is 
variously  diseased,  and  to  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  by  inhalation  we  can  make 
application  to  the  air-passages  themselves, 
when  tliey  are  diseased.  Nothing  is  easier 
than  to  make  people  inhale  difierent  .sub- 
stances bj'  means  of  warm  water.  Inhalation 
is  a  more  difficult  thing  if  you  employ  gases  ; 
it  cannot  be  done  unless  you  have  a  large 
receptacle,  with  the  substances  of  the  exact 
strength  that  can  be  borne  ;  but  by  causing 
the  patient  to  inhale  through  imjiregnated 
water,  so  that  the  air  is  impregnated  by  the 
substance  you  employ,  you  can  in  that  way 
employ  any  quantity  you  think  proper  of 
various  substances.  You  have  simply  to 
take  a  common  bottle  with  a  broad  mouth, 
and  j)ut  a  bung  in  it,  with  two  apertures, 
through  which  you  introduce  two  glass  tubes. 
One  of  the  tubes  should  pass  to  the  bottom  of 
the  fluid,  to  let  down  the  air  from  the  at- 
mosphere, and  the  air  then  rises  up  the  fluid 
to  the  surface,  and  ascends  the  other  tube, 
which  merely  passes  through  the  cork,  not 
descending  so  low  as  the  surface  of  the  fluid, 
and  is  breathed  from  at  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity by  the  patient.  It  is  the  simplest 
thing  in  the  world,  and  can  be  employed 
without  any  expense. 

Erysipelas  of  the  Head. 
The  case  of  erysipelas,  to  which  I  alluded, 
was  one  that  got  well  without  any  great  merit 
of  mine.  It  came  in  at  the  close  of  the  disease, 
the  violence  was  all  over,  the  face  had  begun 
to  shrivel,  the  inflammation  had  subsided  to 
a  brownish,  pale  red,  and  the  danger  of  the 
affection  had  passed  by.  There  are  many 
cases  of  erysipelas  that  get  well  sponta- 
neously. I  could  not  learn  what  means  had 
been  adopted  in  this  case  before  I  saw  the 
patient.  There  are  some  cases  that  will  not 
recover  without  strong  antiphlogistic  means, 
and  others  in  which  good  support  is  indis- 
pensable ;  and  I  have  seen  some  cases  where 
the  patient's  powers  have  been  so  enfeebled, 
that  I  have  been  obliged  to  give  not  only 
wine,  but  biandy.  Ilere  the  patient  had 
been  ill  fourteen  days,  and  therefore  you  may 
suppose  that  I  could  do  nothing  to  control 
iLc  disease,  especially  as  it  was  erysij)elas 


of  the  head.  The  epigastrium  was  tender, 
the  tongue  was  red,  and  I  understand,  that 
at  the  first  attack  of  the  disease,  the  patient 
vomited.  You  find  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  air-passages  frequently  inflamed  m 
this  disease,  as  shown  by  cough,  and  expec- 
toration, and  dyspncea;  and  frequently  there 
is  gastritis,  as  shewn  by  tenderness  at  the 
ej)igastrium,  redness  of  the  tongue,  a  sensa- 
tion of  heat  in  the  stomach  and  up  the  ceso- 
phagus  ;  often,  too,  the  mucous  membrane 
lower  down  is  inflamed,  so  that  you  have 
diarrhoea,  and  sometimes  abdominal  tender- 
ness. The  mucous  membrane  of  the  air- 
passages  was  affected  in  this  case  ;  for  the 
patient  had  a  crowing  cough,  and  the  larynx 
was  tender.  Besides  this,  the  internal  part 
of  the  head  was  a  little  oppressed,  so  that 
she  said  her  head  felt  very  heavy.  On  ac- 
count of  the  great  heaviness  of  the  head — 
knowing  as  I  do,  that  in  the  latter  days  of 
erysipelas  an  inflammatory  state  is  apt  to 
take  place  within  the  head,  in  the  external 
and  internal  portions  of  the  arachnoid — I 
applied  twelve  leeches  to  the  temples,  and 
on  account  of  the  tenderness  of  the  larynx, 
six  were  put  there.  That  was  all  T  could  do, 
excej)t  to  support  her  with  milk.  She  took 
castor  oil,  to  open  her  bowels.  The  heavi- 
ness of  the  head  went  away  by  the  twelve 
leeches,  the  tenderness  of  the  larynx  by  the 
six  leeches,  and  the  tenderness  at  the  pit  of 
the  stomach  was  removed  two  days  after- 
wards by  the  application  of  a  blister. 

The  case  is  only  instructive  as  pointing 
out  that  erysipelas  is  not  simply  a  disease  of 
the  skin.  You  continually  have  three  inter- 
nal parts  affected — the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  air-passages,  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  .alimentary  canal,  and  the  serous  mem- 
brane of  the  brain.  Here  there  was  tender- 
ness of  the  epigastrium,  at  first  vomiting, 
redness  of  the  tongue  ;  then  with  respect  to 
the  laryx,  tenderness  there,  and  a  crowing 
cough  ;  and  then  with  respect  to  the  head, 
great  heaviness  there ;  but  all  these  were 
removed  by  the  means  employed. 

Hepatitis. 
There  was  presented  in  the  same  ward  a 
woman  who  came  in  with  a  well-marked 
hepatitis,  but  not  by  any  means  violent;  and 
the  only  interesting  part  of  the  case  was, 
that  the  symjUoms  were  so  well  defined  as 
an  affection  of  the  liver.  She  had  pain,  not 
at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  but  at  the  right 
hypochondrium.  She  had  pain  up  the  right 
shoulder,  extending,  I  see  by  the  note-book, 
to  the  scapula.  The  pain  at  the  right  side 
was  increased  when  she  lay  on  the  left :  that 
is  a  common  circumstance  in  inflammatory 
affections  of  the  liver.  You  find  in  in- 
flammatory affections  of  the  heart,  that  pa- 
tients are  generally  unable  to  lie  upon  the 
left  side,  in  consecpience  of  the  violence  with 
which  the  heart  then  thumjis  against  the 
ribs ;  but  in  hepatitis,  patients  are  generally 
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unnble  to  lie  on  tlie  left  side,  from  tlie  dmj;- 
giny  of  the  j^reat  mass  of  tlie  orj;au  from  tlie 
riglit  side  towards  the  left.  'J'here  was  not 
only  pain  in  the  ri<;ht  hypochondriuin,  bat 
tenderness,  —  jiain  increased  on  pressure, 
the  pain  extending  to  the  acromion  of  the 
scapula.  The  woman  had  a  number  of  pus- 
tules all  over  the  right  hypochondrium,  like 
small-poi  pustules.  How  they  had  arisen, 
she  said  she  did  not  know. 

^Vith  respect  to  the  treatment,  I  merely 
put  her  on  slops,  bled  her  to  a  pint,  and 
purged  her  every  day  with  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia. After  a  few  days  there  was  still  some 
little  pain,  and,  her  pulse  being  full,  she 
was  bled  ngain  to  a  pint.  The  case  gave  way 
so  easily  to  bleeding  and  common  purging, 
that  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  liave 
recourse  to  mercury. 

Resjiecting  mercury,  I  may  say  that  I 
doubt  whether  it  is  of  more  use  in  active  in- 
flammation of  the  liver  than  of  any  other 
organ.  Its  use  is  indisputable,  hut  I  have 
not  seen  it  of  any  more  service  in  hepatitis 
than  in  any  other  His.  It  is  not  because  there 
is  inflammation  of  the  liver  that  it  is  to  be 
given,  but  because  inflammation  exists. 

Acuto- Chronic  Bronchitis — Deformity. 

There  was  a  woman  not  presented,  but 
who  died  in  the  same  -ward.  She  was  ad- 
mitted in  a  dying  state  ;  and,  in  fact,  would 
not  have  been  admitted  here,  as  she  came 
from  an  adjoining  workhouse,  had  I  not  seen 
that  there  was  an  enlargement  of  the  abdo- 
men. Iler  legs  were  very  much  swelled  ; 
but  on  putting  her  to  bed,  I  found  that  there 
was  an  affection  of  the  chest,  of  which  she 
■was  dying  ;  and  I  found,  likewise,  what  aj)- 
peared  to  be  a  deficiency  in  the  linea  alba. 
There  was  mucous  rattle  ail  over  the  right 
side  of  the  chest ;  respiration,  however, 
could  be  heard  in  every  part.  She  was  a  de- 
formed woman.  Her  pulse  was  too  weak 
for  me  to  think  of  any  depleting  measures, 
and  she  was  allowed  six  ounces  of  wine 
a-day,  with  arrow-root  and  eggs.  She  evi- 
dently w-as  labouring  under  chronic  bronchi- 
tis, afTecting  every  part  of  the  lungs,  and  at- 
tended by  intense  congestion  ;  the  lips  and 
face  were  absolutely  purple.  Every  part  of 
her  face  would  sometimes  look  really  of  a 
mulberry  colour,  just  as  though  she  was 
labouring  under  a  communication  between 
the  two  sides  of  the  heart.  You  see  fre- 
quently in  bronchitis  the  same  blueness  or 
blackness  of  the  face  that  you  observe  in  the 
blue  disease  :  it  arises  from  the  great  accu- 
mulation of  blood  in  the  lungs  ;  and,  conse- 
quently, in  all  the  veins.  In  consequence  of 
the  wine  that  was  given  her,  she  lived  out 
two  days,  and  that  was  all  that  could  be  ex- 
pected. She  was  sinking  at  the  end  of  an 
acuto-chronic  disease. 

When  persons  are  much  deformed  they 
are  very  liable  to  thoracic  congestion, 
and  to    chronic  bronchitis ;    and    they   are 


also  very  liable  to  acute  attacks  from 
time  to  time  supervening  on  the  chro- 
nic state.  On  examining  the  abdomen  of 
this  woman,  the  recti  muscles  were  situated 
more  laterally  than  u.-^ual  ;  instead  of  running 
straight  down,  they  were  separated  to  tl»e 
right  and  left  very  extensively,  'ihere  was 
a  great  deficiency  of  tendinous  substance  in 
the  middle,  so  that  the  common  aponeurosis 
under  the  integuments  was  in  contact  with  the 
peritoneum.  I  think  it  likely  that  this  was 
congenital  ;  it  caused  a  very  singular  circu- 
lar tumor  on  the  front  of  thealxlomen,  from 
the  viscera  experiencing  so  little  resistance. 

Rheumiitism  —  Si/philis, 
With  respect  to  the  men,  gentlemen,  there 
was  a  man  presented  with  rheumatism,  under 
which  he  had  laboured  for  a  year  and  a  half. 
Ihe  case  was  a  combination,  as  it  appeared 
to  me,  of  rheumatic  and  syphilitic  afTec- 
tion,  but  it  is  sometimes  dithcult  to  make 
out  these  cases.  He  said  that  a  year  and 
a  half  ago  he  had  gonorrhoea,  and  likewise 
chancres  ;  but  he  had  pains,  not  only  in 
the  bodies  of  the  bones,  but  likewise  in  their 
extremities.  There  was  ophthalmia  of  the 
right  eye,  and  a  great  fulness  of  the  head  ; 
drowsiness  and  giddiness. 

He  was  bled  to  twenty  ounces,  and  took 
blue  pill,  ten  grains  twice  a-day.  It  was 
necessary  to  go  on  with  these  measures,  and 
he  was  bled  again  to  twenty  ounces,  and 
took  a  scruple  of  blue  pill  twice  a-day. 
His  head  did  not  become  better,  and  be 
was  bled  again  to  twenty  ounces,  still  com- 
plaining of  much  drowsiness  and  pain  of 
the  head.  His  mouth  then  became  tender, 
and  the  blue  pill  was  reduced  to  five  grains 
twice  a-day.  Notwithstanding  this,  how- 
ever, his  head  still  remained  in  pain,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  bleed  him  to  a  pint.  I 
kept  him  on  low  diet  all  the  time,  but  still  it 
was  necessary  to  go  on  with  this  continued 
bleeding.  If  I  had  not  had  recourse  to  star- 
vation, and  not  given  mercury,  such  bleed- 
ing would  have  been  highly  improper :  it 
might  have  been  said  that  low  diet  would 
have  answered  the  purpose  ;  but  that  was 
not  the  case.  I  am  convinced  that  there 
was  more  than  syphilis,  or  the  afiection  of 
the  head  would  have  got  well  by  the  mer- 
cury. The  pains  in  his  limbs  became  bet- 
ter, but  tliose  in  his  head  continued  ;  and  I 
therefore  judged  it  requisite  thus  to  bleed 
him.  He  was  better  every  time  that  he  was 
bled.  He  was  bled  in  the  whole  six  times — 
three  times  to  twenty  ounces,  and  three  times 
to  a  pint.  He  was  a  strong  man,  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  and  exceedingly  power- 
ful. I  therefore  saw  my  way  clearly,  and 
found  that  the  disease  would  not  give  way 
to  less  bleeding  than  this.  He  was  not  only 
better  and  better  every  time  he  was  bled, 
but  not  weakened  by  it,  and  eventually  be- 
came perfectly  well.  Ihe  tenderness  of  his 
mouth  was  kept  up  by  continual   doses  of 
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irritants,  &c.  would  be  as  fully  employed  as 
mercury.  This  man  was  ordered  ten 
blue  pill,  five  or  ten  grains  twice  a-day,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  I  believe  that 
many  cases  of  an  inflammatory  nature  are 
not  cured  because  we  do  not  persevere 
sufficiently  in  the  treatment.  He  was  a 
man  of  strong  constitution  :  this  made  me 
bleed  him  without  fear  ;  and  I  was  sure  that 
no  permanent  debility  would  occur  after- 
wards. It  was  not  a  case  in  which  we  need 
be  afraid  of  the  lancet,  but  one  which,  for 
want  of  active  measures,  might  have  gone 
on  for  months. 

Acute  Rheumatism. 
There  was  a  case  presented  in  William's 
ward  of  acute  rheumatisni,  in  which  the  pain 
was  not  very  considerable,  and  it  speedily 
gave  waj'  to  the  exhibition  of  colchicum, 
half  a  drachm  of  the  wine  every  six  hours. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  case,  however,  was 
the  profuse  sweating,  out  of  all  projiortion 
to  the  rheumatism.  There  were  most  inor- 
dinate sweats,  of  a  very  sour  smell,  which 
exhausted  him  considerably,  and  were  at- 
tended by  a  hectic  flush  in  the  face.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  man  would  sink  under  these 
sweats  if  they  were  not  arrested.  The 
rheumatism  soon  became  very  trifling  ;  but 
notwithstanding  its  decline,  the  sweats  con- 
tinued, and  I  began  to  have  some  aj>pre- 
bension  that  mischief  would  take  place — 
that  there  might  be  some  internal  suppura- 
tion, though  no  local  symptoms  could  be  de- 
tected. I  then  gave  him  diluted  sulphuric 
acid,  half  a  drachm,  with  the  colchicum, 
three  times  a-day,  till  the  rheumatism  went 
away,  and  then  the  sulphuric  acid  was  given 
Lim  alone.  I  put  him  on  house  diet,  and 
allowed  him  a  pint  of  porter  daily.  Under 
this  treatment,  the  sweating  presently  dimi- 
nished, and  he  went  out  quite  well.  Acute 
rheumatism  is  generally  characterized  by 
sweating.  If  you  do  not  see  sweating, 
this  is  generally  because  the  patient  is  kept 
cool ;  and  as  soon  as  he  is  made  warm,  the 
sweating  for  the  most  part  occurs. 

Inflammatory  Rheumatism — Power  of  Hydro- 
cyanic Acid  to  stop  vomiting  induced  by  Col- 
chicum. 

There  was  another  case  of  rheumatism 
presented,  of  an  inflammatory  nature,  al- 
though it  had  existed  four  months.  It  is 
useful  as  shewing  that  a  case  may  be  of 
an  active  inflammatory  character  although 
it  has  existed  for  that  length  of  time.  It 
was  attended  by  heat,  and  external  heat 
increased  the  pain.  The  man  got  well 
under  the  use  of  a  scruple  of  vinum  colchici 
every  six  hours ;  but  this  is  another  case, 
where  the  colchicum  produced  vomiting,  and 
in  which  the  vomiting  gave  way  to  prussic 
acid.  On  the  14th  of  the  month  the  colchi- 
cum was  omitted,  because  it  both  purged 
Lim  and  caused  him  to   vomit  j    but  after 


this  the  vomiting  continued  all  that  day  and 
part  of  the  following,  till  I  ordered  him  two 
minims  of  hydrocyanic  acid  three  times 
a-day.  The  vomiting  ceased  on  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  first  dose  of  prussic  acid.  There 
now  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  power  of  this 
remedy,  and  there  is  no  occasion  to  multiply 
facts  without  end  to  establish  a  point  that 
now  cannot  be  disputed.  I  have  seen 
vomiting  that  has  continued  for  weeks  cease 
on  the  first  dose  of  prussic  acid.  Of  course 
you  cannot  always  expect  to  be  so  fortunate 
as  this  ;  but  you  will  in  general  ultimately 
be  able  to  stop  it,  and  every  now  and  then 
you  will  find  instances  where  the  first  dose 
answers.  That  was  the  case  in  this  man.  1 
began  with  two  minims,  because  I  was 
anxious  to  put  a  stop  to  the  vomiting  at 
once,  but  it  is  generally  better  to  begin  with 
only  one  minim. 

Scrofulous  Deposition  in  the  Mesenteric  Glands 
—  Ulceration  of  the  Intestines. 

There  was  a  man  who  died  of  a  very 
distressing  disease.  He  suffered  dread- 
fully, and  you  must  have  seen  him  many 
times.  He  was  a  man  who  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  drinking,  and  was  likewise  a  pain- 
ter. The  symptoms  when  he  came  in  were 
emaciation,  and  great  paleness  of  face, 
such  as  you  notice  in  painters,  and  which  is 
very  characteristic  of  them — a  sort  of 
doughy,  pasty  look.  'J'here  was  besides  ten- 
derness of  the  abdomen  ;  he  was  continually 
suffering  under  a  very  severe  sharp  pain. 
He  had  been  ill  a-year,  and  was  clearly 
labouring  under  a  chronic  organic  abdomi- 
nal disease.  There  was  no  enlargement  to 
be  found  in  any  part  of  the  abdomen,  but 
there  was  very  great  tenderness  on  pres- 
sure. By  poulticing  the  abdomen — by 
applying  a  few  leeches  to  it  from  time 
to  time — he  was  relieved,  and  he  fancied 
he  was  getting  better ;  but  attack  after 
attack  of  inflammation  came  on,  making  it 
pretty  certain  that  there  must  be  organic 
disease,  which  gave  rise,  from  time  to  time, 
to  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum.  There 
was  chronic  disease  going  on  within  the  ia- 
testines  and  mesenteric  glands,  and  the  pe- 
ritoneum externally  became  inflamed.  He 
became  too  weak  to  allow  of  the  continued 
application  of  leeches,  so  that  I  was  obliged 
at  last  to  content  myself  with  blisters,  a 
large  quantity  of  opium,  and  a  mustard 
poultice.  He  was  admitted  on  the  LSth 
January  ;  he  took  opium,  both  by  the  mouth 
and  by  injection  ;  and  at  last  I  was  obliged 
to  allow  him  wine.  He  became  more  and 
more  emaciated,  and  sunk  in  the  midst  of 
this  dreadful  suffering.  He  had  likewise 
cough  and  expectoration,  of  a  purulent  cha- 
racter :   that,  however,  came  on  latterly. 

On  opening  the  abdomen  there  was  found 
very  great  disease,  which  was  unquestion- 
ably of  a  scrofulous  character.  J  did  not 
suppose  there  could  be  any  thing  malignant 
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nt  all  on  account  of  iiis  peculiar  look. 
There  was  no  saliowness  of  countenance, 
but  a  downii^lit  jiasty  paleness.  The  me- 
senteric glands  were  found  very  much  af- 
fected, as  you  see  in  the  jiarts  which  are 
now  before  you,  and  the  intestines  were 
found  in  a  state  of  most  extensive  ulcera- 
tion. At  one  part  the  intestines  were  very 
much  thickened,  almost  cartilaginous  ;  it 
would  not  be  right  to  say  scirrhous  ;  but,  from 
the  chronic  inflammation,  they  bad  become 
excessively  hard.  The  intestines,  too,  had 
given  way  in  some  parts,  so  that  effusion 
had  occurred  into  the  peritoneum  externally 
to  the  intestines.  Here  and  there  the  peri- 
toneum had  become  adherent,  lymph  was 
poured  out,  and  matter  likewise  existed.  I 
now  shew  you  the  intestines,  and  you  will 
see  the  state  the  mesenteric  glands  are  in. 
Here  are  scrofulous  tubercles  in  them  :  all 
the  mesenteric  glands  were  in  this  state. 
The  internal  surface  of  the  intestines  shew 
an  immense  number  of  ulcerations.  'I'hey 
have  been  in  pickle,  and  therefore  tliey  do 
not  look  as  they  did  when  they  were  fresh. 
There  were  an  immense  number  of  transverse 
ulcerations  extendino;  around  the  intestines, 
till  they  met,  in  the  direction  of  the  circular 
fibres,  with  round,  elevated,  smooth,  red 
edges-  Tbie  uppearuuce  has  now  almost  dis' 
appeared.  It  is.  very  probable  that  the  dis- 
ease of  the  mesenteric  glands  arose  from 
these  ulcerations.  I'he  ulcerations  liad  nearly 
extended  through  in  a  great  many  parts,  and 
nature  had  endeavoured  to  prolong  life  by 
producing  adhesions  externally,  so  that  the  in- 
testines were  glued  to  each  other,  and  glued  to 
the  parietal  peritoneum.  A  great  quantity  of 
lymph  had  been  effused  here  and  there,  the 
formation  of  which  had  given  rise  to  the  vio- 
lent pain  of  the  abdomen  ;  but  in  some  parts 
nature  had  at  length  failed,  and  there  were 
apertures  from  the  ulceration,  and  much 
fluid  was  effused,  as  is  not  unfrequently 
seen,  into  the  lower  part  of  the  pelvis. 
Notwithstanding  the  very  extensive  ulcera- 
tion of  the  inner  surface  of  the  intestines, 
however,  there  was  a  very  large  quantity  of 
the  most  healthy  fa?ces  in  the  large  intestines. 
They  were  firm,  but  not  improperly  solid, 
and  of  a  bright  yellow  colour ;  in  fact,  pre- 
senting as  healthy  an  appearance  as  ever  I 
saw.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  ever  to 
say,  with  certainty,  that  there  is  ulceration 
of  the  intestines  ;  mere  chronic  inflammation 
will,  I  know,  produce  exactly  the  same 
symptoms — violent  purging,  discharge  of 
blood,  and  something  like  pus — for  what  I 
know,  really  pus,  or  mucus  very  much  like 
pus,  with  extreme  emaciation.  Formerly  I 
frequently  was  surprised  to  find  no  ulcera- 
tion where  patients  died  emaciated  after 
diarrhoea,  with  bloody  puriform  stools  ;  but 
now  I  am  not  surprised  at  it.  So  common  is 
the  occurrence  that  I  never  venture  to  say  that 
the  intestines  are  ulcerated,  for  I  know  that 
in  the  worst  state  of  things,  they  may  only 


be  in  a  state  of  chronic  inflammation.  The 
lungs  are  not  preserved,  but  they  were  in  a 
state  of  scrofulous  ulceration  ;it  the  upper 
part.  In  n  case  of  this  description,  of 
course  I  could  do  nothing  but  palliate 
symptoms. 

Chrotiic  Disease  of  the  Larijni. 

A  case  likewise  proved  fatal,  of  disease 
of  the  larytix.  A  man  was  admitted  on  the 
17th  February,  with  disease  of  that  part, 
who  had  been  ill  four  months.  He  was  a 
waterman,  and  consequently  much  exposed 
to  cold  and  wet.  He  had  been  ill  the  winter 
before  last,  but  had  got  better  in  the  summer, 
— not  quite  well,  but  better.  His  symp- 
toms, at  admission,  were  hoarseness  of  voice 
and  hoarseness  of  cough ;  for  hoarseness 
may  aflx'ct  both.  There  was  no  tenderness 
of  the  larynx,  but  slight  expectoration,  which, 
he  said,  liad  been  a  little  streaked  with 
blood.  Now  this  was  all,  except  that  he 
looked  thin.  There  was  no  sign  of  disease 
of  the  lungs,  and  the  hoarse  voice  and  harsh 
cough,  though  unaccompanied  by  tenderness 
of  the  larynx,  left  no  doubt  whatever  in  my 
mind  that  his  disease  was  simply  a  chronic 
affection  of  the  larynx.  I  would  say  the  same 
with  resjiect  to  disease  of  the  larynx  that  I 
said  with  respect  to  ulceration  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  intestines.  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  is  possible  to  say  with  certainty 
whether  a  person  has  merely  chronic  inflam- 
mation or  has  ulceration,  or  some  peculiar 
organic  disease  of  the  larynx.  I  wrote  at 
the  head  of  the  bed  "  morbus  laryngis"  only. 
I  have  frequently  seen  great  hoarseness  of 
voice  and  cough,  and  mucous  or  puriform 
expectoration,  with  tenderness  on  pressure  of 
the  larynx,  and  yet,  on  opening  the  body,  I 
have  found  no  ulceration.  Sometimes  I  have 
found  thickening — sometimes  I  have  found 
very  great  roughness,  but  without  ulceration  j 
sometimes  I  have  found  excrescences,  some- 
times great  ulceration  ;  but  I  do  not  know  any 
symptoms  that  will  enable  one  to  say  with 
certainty  which  of  these  various  states  ex- 
ist ;  unless,  indeed,  you  see  ulceration  on 
looking  into  the  throat.  If  there  be  a  hiss- 
ing noise  in  the  voice  and  respiration,  you 
may  conclude  that  the  passage  is  narrowed  ; 
but  then  I  do  not  think  you  can  say  whether 
there  are  excrescences  or  merely  great  thick- 
ening of  the  affected  part,  or  what  is  the 
cause  of  the  narrowness. 

Now  if  there  be  any  thing  more  than  common 
chronic  or  syphilitic  inflammation  or  ulcera- 
tion, I  do  not  think  you  can  do  good  in  these 
cases.  It  is  right  always,  except  in  syphilitic 
cases,  to  begin  by  treating  these  cases  as  if 
there  were  simple  inflammation  or  simple 
ulceration.  Indeed  the  only  difference  be- 
tween the  treatment  of  common  inflammation 
and  syphilitic  in  these  cases,  would  be  that 
(unless  where  much  inflammation  was  pre- 
sent) in  the  latter  mercury  alone  would  be 
trusted  to  j  and,  in  all  simple  cases,  leeches, 
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leeches  to  the  larjn's  every  other  day,  and 
ten  grains  of  blue  pill  twice  a  day.  T  did  not 
see  any  reason  for  supposing  there  was  any 
thing  syphilitic  in  the  case,  and  he  said  that 
he  had  never  had  syphilis  in  his  life  ;  but 
in  chronic  inflammation  of  these  parts,  as  of 
so  many  others,  1  know  mercury  is  an  ex- 
cellent medicine.  I  have  tried  balsam  of 
copaiba,  and  various  other  things,  but  they 
have  been  very  unsatisfactory  in  my  expe- 
rience. I  ordered  him  likewise,  in  case 
there  should  be  ulceration,  to  inhale  some 
chlorine;  but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was 
ever  put  into  practice,  for  all  at  once,  while 
he  was  sitting  up  at  breakfast,  as  well  as 
usual,  he  was  seized  with  a  difficulty  of 
breathing,  fell  back  in  bed,  his  respiration 
became  very  croopy,  and  he  never  spoke 
again.  It  occurred  before  I  arrived  at 
the  hospital,  and  I  see  lie  was  ordered  a 
mustard  poultice  to  the  neck,  and,  as 
soon  as  it  had  drawn,  a  blister,  and  half  a 
drachm  of  spiritus  ammonia;  compositus 
in  camphor  mixture.  He  lived,  I  under- 
stand, about  two  or  three  hours,  and  then 
expired,  without  having  spoken  after  the 
commencement  of  the  attack.  This  is  an 
event  that  continually  occurs  in  the  slightest 
disease  of  the  larynx.  I  had  tv.o  patients 
in  this  hospital,  who  had  only  a  slight  sore 
throat,  within  these  two  years,  which  at- 
tracted no  attention  ;  but  in  a  moment  they 
fell  back — one  died  before  any  thing  could 
be  done,  and  the  other  died  in  a  few  hours, 
before  I  saw  her.  In  all  diseases  of  the  la- 
rynx, from  the  most  violent  down  to  the 
slightest  inflammation,  there  is  this  danger; 
the  patient  is  in  constant  danger  of  spas- 
modic asphyxia.  Tlie  parts  are  so  irritable 
by  nature  that  they  are  easily  thrown  into  a 
violent  spasm,  and  the  glottis  is  shut  im- 
mediately, so  that  the  patient  may  die  as  if 
a  ligature  had  been  passed  round,  and  he 
had  been  hanged.  In  other  cases,  how- 
ever, respiration  is  only  greatly  impeded  ; 
and  such  was  the  case  in  this  man.  The 
same  occurrence  happened  to  a  patient  of 
mine  two  years  ago,  when  one  of  my  col- 
leagues was  passing  round  with  his  dresser  ; 
the  man  suddenly  fell  back  in  his  bed.  He 
was  here  for  a  very  different  complaint,  and 
had  nothing  but  a  slight  sore  throat,  for  which 
I  had  ordered  six  leeches,  but  it  so  happened 
that  the  inflammation  inclined  a  little  to- 
wards the  larynx,  and  spasm  of  it  was  acci- 
dentally excited  ;  and  he  died  while  all  the 
parties  were  in  the  ward.  I  was  not  there 
at  the  time.  There  was  nothing  found  after 
death  but  the  very  slightest  inflammation 
just  about  the  glottis. 

Now  in  theinstance  before  us  there  was  con- 
siderable disease  of  the  larynx,  as  I  will  shew 
you  ;  (|uite  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the 
symptoms.  Here  was,  in  the  first  jjlace,  lliick- 
ening  of  the  whole  epiglottis.  The  mucous 
membrane  and  the  cclluliir  membrane  undei- 
neath  are  in  astate  of  cimsiderable  hypertrophy 
also  at  the  glottis  ;  and  you  observe  an  exces- 


sive growth  in  one  spot,  at  the  left  side  of  the 
opening,  an  excrescence  almost  like  fat  in 
appearance.  Then  within  you  will  find  hyper- 
trophy of  the  same  structures.  The  left  side 
of  the  interior  of  the  larynx  you  see  is  very 
much  thickened,  and  within  the  correspond- 
ing sacculus  a  deep  ulceration  exists,  so  that 
the  cartilage  grates  under  a  probe  introduced 
into  it,  like  a  carious  bone.  The  perichon- 
drium is  gone.  If  in  this  man,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  sudden  dyspnoea,  an  opening  had 
been  made  below  those  parts  which  were 
in  a  state  of  irritation  and  spasm,  he  would 
have  survived  that  one  attack  :  but  with  such 
disease  of  the  larynx  he,  of  course,  would  ul- 
timately have  died. 

Disease  of  the  Heart — Ulceration. 
Before  we  part  I  wish  to  shew  you  a 
heart,  taken  from  a  patient  who  was  under 
the  care  of  one  of  my  colleagues,  for  the 
purpose  of  adding  to  our  facts  respecting  a 
disputed  point  in  auscultation.  From  the 
ward-book  it  .appears,  that,  besides  other 
symptoms  to  which  I  need  not  allude,  the 
patient  had  a  bellows-sound  after  the  pulse  ; 
I  understand  from  several  gentlemen  that 
this  was  distinctly  the  case.  Now  if  the  au- 
ricles contract  after  the  ventricles  you  must 
expect  that  the  obstruction  whi^Ji  gives  rise 
to  a  bellows-sound  immediately  after  the 
pulse,  will  be  between  the  auricles  and  ven- 
tricles ;  but  if  the  auricles  contract  before 
the  ventricles,  then  the  bellows-sound  from 
a  diminished  auriculo-veptricular  opening 
will  be  heard,  of  course,  before  the  stroke 
of  the  heart  and  the  pulse, — before  the  con- 
traction of  the  ventricles.  Now  here  the 
sound  was  after  the  pulse,  and  here  is  the 
mitral  valve  in  a  state  of  great  disease  ;  so 
that  a  considerable  obstruction  existed  to  the 
course  of  the  blood  from  the  left  auricle  into 
the  left  ventricle.  Here  is  the  left  ventricle 
laid  open,  and  the  aortic  valves  are  all 
sound,  but  here  is  such  a  diminution  of  the 
left  auriculo-ventricular  opening  as  you  sel- 
dom see.  It  is  well  for  us  all  to  collect 
these  facts.  This  you  see  is  a  considerable 
diminution  ;  we  may  often  have  a  diminution 
of  this  opening,  but  not  to  such  an  extent. 

I  may  add,  that  this  heart  atl'ords  an  in- 
stance of  a  disease  that  you  will  not  meet 
with  every  day — ulceration  of  the  heart.  IIer6 
is  an  ulcer  in  the  inner  part  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle. In  a  short  time  this  would  have 
extended  nearly  through,  and  ru))ture 
wo\ild  have  taken  place,  and  the  man  would 
then  have  died  of  a  broken  heart.  There  is 
no  symptom,  auricular  or  common,  that 
points  out  ihe  process  of  ulceration.  Those 
gentlemen  who  were  in  the  habit  of  seeing 
and  listening  to  this  ])atient  before  death, 
will  be  strucK  with  the  seat  of  the  obstruc- 
tion ;  they  all  heard  the  bellows- sound  im- 
mediately after  the  pulse,  and  you  see  that 
the  obstruction  is  between  an  auricle  and 
ventricle.  ; 

\V.  Wi  Lso  V,  Printer,  !t7,  Skiiiiitr-Strcct,  LoiwImh 
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.,  Calculi  of  the  Bladder — continued. 
jMany  of  the  observations  which  I  have 
hitlierto  made  are  applicable  to  cases  of 
calculi  in  the  female,  as  well  as  to  those 
of  calculi  in  the  male  bladder.  Others 
are  apj)licable  to  the  disease  in  the  male 
sex  only;  and  somcthing^  is  still  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  history  of  it  in  the 
female. 

In  women,  for  reasons  which  I  have 
already  mentioned,  the  disease  is  com- 
paratively rare.  It  is  of  course  difficult 
for  an  individual  to  form  an  estimate 
of  the  number  of  cases  which  occur  in 
women  as  compared  with  those  wiiich 
occur  in  men;  but,  judging^  from  what 
lias  occurred  in  my  own  practice,  I  should 
say  that  the  proportion  is  nearly  as 
one  to  fifteen  or  twenty.  In  women 
the  disease  occasions  a  frequent  inclina- 
tion to  make  water.  There  is  pain,  es- 
pecially after  making  water,  referred  to 
the  c.vtremity  of  the  urethra.  The 
urine  is  tinged  with  I)lood  after  taking 
exercise,  and  it  undergoes  the  changes 
which  cause  the  deposition  of  the  triple 
phospiiate,  and  afterwards  that  of  the 
phosphate  of  lime,  such  as  1  have  de- 
scril)cd  in  speaking  of  the  disease  in  the 
male  sex. 

Diagnosis  of  Calctthis  iti  the  Male 

Bladder. 
You  must  of  course  satisfy  yourself 
in  the  first  instance  whether  a  calculus 
ISl.— VIII. 


actually  exists  in  the  bladder.  The 
symptoms  in  general  are  sufficient  for 
this  purpose  ;  but  you  must  not  rely  on 
the  symptoms  only.  They  will  rarely 
mislead  you,  but  they  will  sometimes. 
There  mai/  be  a  stone  in  the  bladder 
without  the  usual  symptoms ;  and  there 
7)101/  be  many  of  the  usual  symptoms 
without  a  stone  in  the  bladder.  In 
children,  especially,  the  deposition  of 
lithic  acid  sand  by  the  urine  will  not 
iinfrequently  produce,  not  only  pain  in 
the  glans,  i)ut  bloody  urine,  and  all  the 
other  symptoms  of  stone  in  the  !)Iad- 
der.  A  !)oy,  between  four  and  five 
years  of  age,  was  brought  to  me  who 
had  a  constant  inclination  to  make 
water.  He  screamed  with  pain  as  the 
urine  flowed ;  he  was  perpetually 
squeezing  the  extremity  of  the  penis  be- 
tween his  fingers,  as  if  he  referred  the 
pain  to  that  part ;  and  the  urine  was 
frequently  deeply  tinged  with  blood.  I 
scarcely  entertained  a  doubt  that  there 
was  a  stone  in  the  bladder.  I  examined  the 
bladder  in  the  vvay  which  I  shall  explain 
to  you  presently,  but  no  stone  was  dis- 
covered. I  examined  it  again  and  again, 
but  still  there  was  no  stone.  I  then  in- 
quired more  particularly  into  the  child's 
health  in  other  respects,  and  the  result 
was,  that  I  was  led  to  prescribe  an  oc- 
casional dose  of  calomel  and  rhubarb, 
with  rhubarb  and  sal  polychrest  in  tiie 
intervals;  and  under  this  simple  plan 
of  treatment  all  the  symptoms  disap- 
peared in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 

Before  you  venture  to  give  a  positive 
opinion  as  to  the  presence  of  a  calculus 
in  the  bladder,  you  must  examine  the 
latter  by  means  of  an  instrument  intro- 
duced into  it  by  the  urethra.  Thus  the 
stone  may  be  made  cognizable  to  the 
senses,  and  you  may  know  that  it  exists, 
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as  nincli  as  if  you  actually  saw  it.  We 
commonly  employ  for  this  purpose  the 
instrument  which  I  shew  you  now,  an 
iron  sound.  It  is  shaped  like  a  catheter, 
but  it  is  rather  lonn^er  than  the  catheter 
towards  the  point,  in  order  that  a  larger 
portion  of  it  may  enter  tlie  bladder,  and 
that  it  may  be  capable  of  reachina^  quite 
to  the  fundus.  The  sound  ought  to  be 
large  enough  nearly  to  fill  the  urethra, 
but  not  to  stretch  it.  If  it  be  too 
large  it  is  closely  embraced  by  the 
urellira,  and  the  free  motion  of  it  in  the 
bladder,  so  necessary  for  detecting  a  cal- 
culus, is  prevented.  The  handle  of  the 
sound  should  l)e  flattened,  smooth,  and 
polished,  in  order  that  the  fingers  may 
be  in  contact  with  as  many  points  as  pos- 
sible. In  general  we  introduce  the 
sound  while  the  patient  is  lying  on  his 
back,  with  his  shoulders  a  little  elevat- 
ed ;  but  sometimes  we  detect  the  stone 
more  readily  when  the  patient  is  in  the 
erect  posture.  It  is  also  more  easy  to 
discover  a  small  stone  if  there  be  some 
urine  in  the  bladder,  than  if  the  bladder 
be  altogether  empty.  In  the  latter  case 
the  stone  is  liable  to  be  concealed,  and 
defended  from  the  contact  of  the  instru- 
ment, by  a  fold  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. Where  the  stone  is  large,  wlie- 
ther  there  be,  or  be  not  urine  in  the 
bladder,  the  sound  strikes  it  readily, 
and  at  once.  If  the  stone  be  small,  it 
is  often  necessary  to  carry  the  sound 
carefully  from  one  part  of  the  bladder 
to  the  other,  and  examine  the  difTerent 
parts  in  succession,  before  the  stone  can 
be  discovered.  If  the  symptoms  of 
stone  are  well  marked,  it  will  be  unwise 
of  you  to  conclude  that  there  is  no  stone 
because  you  do  not  perceive  it  on  the  first 
examination.  F  have  known  the  most 
practised  surgeons,  with  the  most  deli- 
cate sense  of  touch  possible,  use  the 
sound  several  times,  where  the  stone 
was  of  a  small  size,  before  they  felt  it 
so  distinctly  as  to  be  satisfied  of  its  ex- 
istence. 

In  some  cases,  a  stone  which  has  not 
been  discovered  by  means  of  the  sound 
is  at  once  detected  by  means  of  the  elas- 
tic gum  catheter.  'Ibis  is  an  observa- 
tion of  Sir  Everard  Home's,  the  correct- 
ness of  which  1  have  had  frcijuent  op- 
portunities of  verifying.  Tlie  gum 
catheter  should  be  introduced  witliont 
the  iron  siiiette,  while  ihc  patient  is 
standing,  with  his  bladder  full  of  urine. 
You  allow  the  urine  to  flow  throujfli  the 


catheter,  and  as  the  last  portion  of  it 
comes  away,  the  stone  falls  down  on  the 
extremity  of  the  instrument,  in  with- 
drawing which  you  feel  it  quite  dis- 
tinctly. Judging  merely  from  the  texture 
of  the  gum  catheter,  I  never  should  have 
believed  it  capable  of  affording  such 
certain  evidence  of  a  stone  in  the  blad- 
der as  I  know  it  does  from  experience. 

In  some  instances  you  may  feel  a  stone 
in  the  bladder  witli  the  finger  introduced 
by  the  rectum.  This  metliod  of  exami- 
nation is  often  useful  in'children,  where 
the  stone  is  above  the  middle  size.  It 
seldom  affords  you  any  assistance  in  the 
adult,  except  where  tlie  stone  is  of  ex- 
traordinary-dimensions. 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  you  should  as- 
certain the  existence  of  a  stone  :  it  is  4 
of  importance  also  that  you  should,  if 
possible,  learn  something  as  to  its  size 
and  composition. 

You  cannot,  of  course,  actually 
measure,  or  determine  accurately,  the 
size  of  a  stone  which  lies  concealed  in 
the  bladder;  but  nevertheless  you  may 
form  some  notion  on  the  subject  which 
will  not  be  very  far  from  the  truth.  If 
the  symptoms  shew  that  the  stone  has 
existed  only  a  short  time  in  the  bladder, 
and  the  urine  has  been,  and  is,  of  an  acid 
quality,  you  may  conclude  that  it  is,  in 
all  probability,  composed  either  of  lithic 
acid  or  of  oxalate  of  lime.  Such  stones 
are  not  of  rapid  growth ;  and  under 
these  circumstances  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  stone  can  be  of  large  dimen- 
sions. But  if  the  urine  has  become 
alkaline,  you  will  know  tliat  the  last  de- 
posited layers  of  tlie  stone  are  co.mposed 
of  the  phosphates ;  and  stones  of  this  ^ 
last  description  are  of  more  rapid 
growth,  often  attaining  a  considerable 
size  in  a  moderate  space  of  time.  What- 
ever may  be  the  composition  of  the 
stone,  if  it  has  existed  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  years  it  is  to  be  expected  that  it 
will  prove  to  be  a  large  one.  These 
considerations,  however,  carry  you  only 
to  a  certain  point.  You  may  obtain  a 
more  precise  knowledge  in  the  following 
manner.  Measure  the  stone,  by  causing 
the  convex  part  of  the  sound  to  traverse 
its  upper  surface  from  one  extremity  of 
it  to  tlie  other.  A\  hen  the  bladder  is 
full  of  urine,  strike  the  stone  with  the 
sound,  or  with  the  end  of  the  gum  ca- 
theter. Observe  what  quantity  of  force 
is  necessary  to  push  it  out  of  the  situa- 
tion in  which  it  lies,  and  accordingly  as 
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it  is  displaced  easily  or  with  difficulty, 
80  you  may  form  an  estiuiatc  of  its 
weight  aud  magnitude. 

Treatment   of  CahuU  of  the  Male 
Bladdu: 

When  a  stone  passes  from  tlie  kidney 
into  the  bladder,  tlic  diameter  of  which 
is  less  than  that  of  the  urethra,  it  is 
usually  conveyed  into  that  canal  by  the 
imi)ulse  of  the  stream  of  urine,  and 
thus  the  patient  j^ets  rid  of  it.  Some- 
times, however,  even  a  very  small  stone 
is  prcA'cnted  escaping  in  this  manner, 
in  consetiuence  of  an  enlargement  of 
the  prostate  gland,  forming  a  tumor 
priijecting  into  the  bladder,  and  making 
a  kind  of  valve  behind  the  orifice  of  the 
urethra.  Many  a  person  is  liable  to 
the  descent  of  calculi  from  the  kidney 
for  many  years,  which  are  always 
passed  with  the  urine,  until  he  be- 
comes somewhat  advanced  in  life. 
Then  the  prostate  becomes  enlarged, 
and  the  calculi,  which  descend  after- 
wards, are  lodged  in  the  bladder. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  will  be 
prudent  for  the  patient  to  void  his  urine 
lying  on  his  face,  or  leaning  very  much 
forward,  so  that  what  we  call  the  an- 
terior may  become  the  depending  part 
of  the  bladder.  You  will  observe  that 
the  valve  made  by  the  projecting  tumor 
of  the  prostate  is  almost  invariably  on 
the  posterior  part  of  the  bladder — that 
is,  towards  the  rectum ;  and  if  tlie 
])atient  voids  his  urine  in  the  posture 
which  1  have  mentioned,  the  stones  are 
less  likely  to  ue  interrupted  liy  it  than 
if  he  voids  it  in  the  usual  manner.  This, 
at  least,  is  good  in  theory,  and  I  may 
say  that  it  is  good  in  practice  also  ;  for 
a  patient  of  mine,  an  elderly  gentle- 
man, whom  I  advised  to  do  what  I  have 
just  mentioned,  very  soon  became  re- 
lieved of  a  small  stone  which  bad  been 
for  some  time  in  the  bladder. 

A  stone  whicii  is  of  larger  diameter 
than  the  urethra,  of  course  cannot  he 
voided  by  the  urethra.  But  you  may 
dilate  the  urethra;  and  by  doing  so  I 
have,  in  a  great  many  instances,  en- 
abled the  patient  to  pass  a  stone  which 
bad  been  for  some  weeks,  or  even  for 
some  months,  in  the  bladder,  and 
which  he  certainly  could  not  have  void- 
ed otherwise.  The  case  here  admits  of 
little  delay.  Every  day  adds  to  the 
bulk  of  the  stone,  and  diminishes  the 
chance  of  success.  Introduce  a  bougie, 
or  a  metallic  sound,  of  such  a  size  as 


the  urethra  will  admit  without  inflani- 
uuilion  being  induced.  Every  day,  or 
every  otlicr  day,  according  to  circum- 
stances, introduce  one  a  liule  larger  ; 
and  thus  you  may  dilate  tiic  urethra 
gradually,  until  it  is  a  good  deal  larger 
than  its  natural  size.  The  degree  of 
dilatation  of  which  the  urethra  is  capa- 
ble, varies  in  dill'erent  cases  ;  but  it  is 
generally  considerable.  When  this  pro- 
cess has  been  carried  as  far  as  it  can, 
let  the  patient  drink  plentifully  of  di- 
luting drinks.  It  may  be  worth  while 
even  to  give  some  of  the  compound 
spirit  of  juniper,  or  other  diuretic,  at 
the  same  time  ;  and  the  calculus  will 
probably,  some  time  or  another,  be 
carried,  l)y  the  current  of  urine,  into 
the  dilated  urethra.  You  may  add  to 
the  chance  of  the  expulsion  of  the  cal- 
culus by  adopting  the  followed  method. 
Once  daily  introduce  a  large  bougie  into 
the  urethra  and  bladder,  and  there  let  it 
remain.  Then  let  the  patient  drink 
plentifully  of  barley-water,  or  toast  and 
water,  or  weak  tea  ;  so  that  the  bladder 
may  become  loaded  with  urine.  When^ 
the  patient  can  bear  the  distention  of 
the  bladder  no  longer,  let  him  place  a 
vessel  on  a  chair,  standing,  and  leaning 
forward  over  it.  'Jlien  let  him  with- 
draw the  bougie  ;  the  urine  will  follow 
it  in  a  full  stream,  and  the  calculus 
may  probably  accompany  it.  I  learned 
this  mode  of  treatment  from  a  patient 
who  contrived  it  for  himself,  and  who 
in  this  manner  became  relieved  of  three 
considerable  calculi,  for  which  an  in- 
telligent and  experienced  surgeon,  in  a 
provincial  town,  had  recommended  him 
to  undergo  the  operation  of  lithotomy. 

If  a  small  stone  cannot  be  made  to 
pass  in  the  way  that  I  have  men- 
tioned, you  will  probably  succeed  in 
extracting  it  from  the  bladder  by  means 
of  the  urethra  forceps.  Indeed  I  may 
say  that  you  will  never  fail  in  doing  so, 
unless  the  stone  is  beyond  a  certain 
magnitude,  or  there  is  something  in  the 
condition  of  the  bladder  to  prevent  it 
retaining  a  moderate  quantity  of  urine  ; 
or  unless  there  is  a  large  tumor  of  the 
prostate  projecting  into  the  bladder, 
behind  which  tlie  calculi  may  lodge,  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  instrument. 

I  cannot  but  regard  the  invention 
of  this  method  of  extracting  small 
calculi  from  the  bladder,  as  one  of 
the  greatest  achievements  of  modern 
surgery.  The  credit  of  it  belongs  to  a 
gentleman  who  has  contributed  largely. 
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in  a  jsireat  number  of  other  ways,  to  the 
benefit  of  mankind,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  our  interesting  and  important 
art.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  mean 
Sir  Astley  Cooper.  But  even  he  would 
not  have  been  able  to  succeed  in  the 
plan  which  he  had  conceived,  if  he  had 
not  been  aided  by  the  mechanical  ta- 
lents of  Mr.  Weiss,  who,  when  the  ob- 
ject in  view  was  explained  to  him,  with 
liis  customary  zeal  and  readiness  con- 
trived the  forceps  which  I  now  shew 
you.  I  need  not  i^ive  you  a  particular 
description  of  their  construction,  as 
you  may  examine  them  for  yourselves. 
But  you  will  observe,  that  they  admit  of 
being  opened  and  closed  in  the  bladder, 
without  distending  or  otherwise  irritat- 
ing the  canal  of  the  urethra.  When 
you  employ  these  forceps,  the  bladder 
should  always  contain  a  moderate 
quantity  (that  is,  from  six  to  eight 
ounces)  of  urine.  If  the  patient,  how- 
ever, has  lately  made  water,  you  may 
inject  some  tepid  water  into  the  bladder 
through  a  catheter,  which,  of  course, 
will  answer  the  same  purpose.  It  is 
generally  prudent  to  ascertain  first 
where  the  stone  lies  in  the  bladder,  by 
examining  it  with  an  iron  sound.  Then 
introduce  the  forceps  in  their  closed 
state,  previously  warmed  and  oiled,  di- 
recting them  towards  the  stone ;  and 
when  you  feel  them  resting  lightly  on  it, 
open  the  blades  cautiously,  and  endea- 
vour to  seize  it.  If  you  succeed,  and 
the  stone  is  of  a  small  size,  you  easily 
extract  it.  The  forceps  do  not  close  on 
the  stone  with  much  force,  or  make 
much  pressure  on  it ;  but  they  are 
themselves  compressed  and  squeezed  by 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  afterwards 
by  the  urethra;  and  thus  the  stone  is 
firmly  grasped,  and  prevented  dropping 
out  of  the  instrument.  In  this  manner 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  succeeded,  in  a 
great  number  of  instances,  in  removing 
small  stones  from  the  bladder,  which 
otherwise  would  have  increased  in  size 
and  made  the  patients  the  subjects  of  a 
serious  operation.  If  I  remember  right- 
ly, he  extracted  as  many  as  eighty 
stones,  of  various  sizes,  from  the  first 
or  second  patient  to  whom  he  applied 
this  mode  of  treatment.  I  have  also 
employed  this  method  with  success  in 
many  instances.  My  first  patient  was 
a  gentleman  who  had  a  sac  containing  a 
number  of  small  calculi  in  the  prostate 
gland.  These  I  extracted  with  great 
facility— sometimes  three  or  four  in  the 


same  day.  When  this  sac  was  emptied, 
I  found  that  there  were  also  a  number 
of  stones  in  the  bladder,  and  these  I 
extracted,  one  after  another,  in  the 
same  manner — three  or  four  score  in 
all.  This  gentleman  lived  in  the  coun- 
try ;  and  what  I  have  now  mentioned 
was  accomplished  when  he  visited  Lon- 
don, in  two  successive  years.  But  the 
case  was  a  complicated  one,  and  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  refer  to  it  again  when 
I  call  your  attention  to  the  subject  of 
prostatic  calculi.  All  that  I  need  say  of 
it  further  at  present,  is,  that  a  year  after 
the  last  calculus  was  extracted  by  the 
forceps,  the  patient  died  of  extensive 
disease  of  the  bladder  and  kidneys. 

But  these  forceps  are  capable  of  seiz- 
ing a  calculus  of  very  considerable  di- 
mensions ;  and  not  only  capable  of  seiz- 
ing, but  of  extracting  it,  by  a  slight 
modification  of  the  operation.  The 
neck  of  the  bladder  admits  easily  of  a 
great  degree  of  dilatation.  It  is  not  so 
with  the  urethra.  An  elderly  gentle- 
man consulted  me  with  symptoms  of 
stone  in  the  bladder ;  but  the  symp- 
toms were  not  severe,  and  I  was  led  to 
believe  that  the  stone  was  probably 
small  enough  to  be  extracted  by  means 
of  Weiss's  forceps.  The  first  time  that 
i  introduced  them  into  the  bladder  I 
seized  the  stone.  I  drew  it  readily 
through  the  neck  of  the  bladder;  but 
I  found  from  the  expanded  state  of  the 
forceps  that  it  was  much  larger  than  any 
of  those  which  I  had  previously  ex- 
tracted in  this  manner.  When  I  had 
drawn  the  stone  some  way  into  the  ure- 
thra, it  was  evidently  impossible  to  draw 
it  further  without  lacerating  the  mem- 
brane of  the  canal.  But  I  could  feel 
the  stone  distinctly  in  the  perineum. 
Nothing  appeared  more  simple  than  the 
removal  of  it  by  means  of  an  incision 
made  behind  the  scrotum.  Holding 
the  handle  of  the  forceps  with  one  hand, 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  the 
stone  to  project  in  the  perineum,  with  a 
scalpel  in  the  other  hand,  I  divided  the 
skin  and  other  soft  parts  over  it.  The 
stone  was  easily  disengaged  from  the 
blades  of  the  forceps,  and  taken  out 
through  the  wound.  Some  months  af- 
terwards the  patient  came  to  me  again, 
and  I  found  another  considerable  stone 
in  the  bladder,  which  I  removed  in  llie 
same  manner.  Vou  see,  in  this  prepa- 
ration, the  two  calculi  whicli  I  have  just 
mentioned.  The  largest  of  them  is 
seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  one  diame- 
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tcr,  and  six-cij^hths  in  another ;  and 
the  other  is  only  a  very  little  smaller ; 
the  dilFerence  between  tlic  two  beins,^ 
scareely  i)ereeptil)le  to  the  eye. 

The  wound  in  tlie  perineum  in  caeh 
of  these  cases  healed  very  readily.  But 
in  another  case  I  did  what,  with  the  ex- 
perience which  I  no\v  have,  I  shall  he 
inclined,  i*  possible,  to  avoitl  in  fiilure. 
I  extracted  the  stone  which  I  now  shew 
yon  from  the  bladder  with  the  urethra 
forceps,  and  drew  it  with  some  difficulty 
into  the  urethra,  as  far  forward  as  that 
part  of  it  which  is  immediately  before 
the  scrotum.  In  this  situation  1  made 
an  incision  on  it,  and  havinj^  disengaged 
it  from  the  forceps,  took  it  out  through 
the  wound.  This  was  accomplished 
easilv  enough ;  i)Ut  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  in  healing  the  wound,  in 
consecjuence  of  the  urine  dribbling  into 
the  cellular  membrane  of  the  scrotum, 
and  producing  a  succession  of  trouble- 
some abscesses. 

I  cannot  doubt  that  this  method  of 
extracting  calculi  with  the  urethra  for- 
ceps admits  of  much  farllier  improve- 
ment ;  and  the  modilication  of  the  ope- 
ration, which  I  am  about  to  descriiie, 
may  probably  be  applied  with  much 
advantage  to  many  cases. 

I  have  already  explained  to  you,  that 
if  you  introduce  a  gum  cathether,  and 
draw  off  the  contents  of  the  bladder, 
where  there  is  a  small  calculus,  it  very 
frequently  happens,  as  the  last  portion 
of  the  urine  flows,  that  the  calculus  is 
thrown  down,  as  it  were,  on  the  end  of 
the  instrument.  Then,  it  occurred  to 
me,  that  if  a  catheter  could  be  made  to 
open  like  a  pair  of  forceps,  the  calculus 
would  very  probably  fall  into  it ;  that  if 
it  did  not  do  so  at  onetime,  it  would  do  so 
at  another  time,  and  that  thus  it  might  be 
extracted  without  searching  and  irritat- 
ing the  bladder — with  little  or  no  pain  to 
the  patient,  and  little  or  no  trouble  to 
the  surgeon.  With  these  impressions 
on  my  mind,  I  contrived  the  instrument 
whicli  I  now  shew  you.  It  is  a  pair  of 
forceps  with  two  blades,  the  opposite 
surfaces  of  which  are  made  rough,  like 
a  rasp  or  coarse  file.  They  open  by 
withdrawing  a  tube,  which  encloses 
them,  on  the  principle  of  one  kind  of 
bullet  forceps,  or  of  the  French  lithou- 
tripiic  instrument.  But  the  forceps  are 
themselves  a  hollow  tube,  so  that  when- 
ever the  blades  are  separated,  they  an- 
swer the  purpose  of  a  catheter;  allow- 
ing  the  urine  to  flow  out  of  the  bladder. 


.Since  this  instrument  was  constructed, 
I  have  had  only  one  opportunity  of  em- 
ploying it,  and  that  very  lately.  A  gen- 
tleman consulted  me  with  slight  irrita- 
tion of  the  bladder.  I  examined  tl>e 
bladder  with  an  iron  sound,  anil  detected 
in  it  a  very  small  calculus.  I  then  di- 
lated the  urethra  to  its  utmost  extent. 
This  was  easily  accomplished,  but  the 
calculus  did  not  come  away.  I  intro- 
duced W'eiss's  original  urethra  forceps, 
but  the  stone  eluded  my  search.  I 
therefore  introduced  my  new  forceps, 
the  bladder  being  full  of  urine  ;  and  the 
blades  being  expanded,  of  course  the 
urine  floweil.  When  the  bladder  was 
empty,  I  endeavoured  to  close  the  for- 
ceps, but  found  that  I  could  not  do  it. 
In  fact,  the  stone  was  seized,  and  it  was 
easily  removed.  It  was  of  the  size  of  a 
large  pea  ;  and  the  patient  suffered  not 
the  smallest  inconvenience  from  the 
operation. 


AN  ACCOUNT 

OF  A 

MODE  OF  TYING  UP  ^  ENCASING 
THE  PENIS, 

Adopted  by  the  Natives  of  some  of  the  Islands  of' 
the  Xew  Hebrides  group,  in  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Ocean  ;  and  of  a  siynilar  Custom  which 
obtains  with  a  certain  Tribe  on  the  S.  E.  coast 
of'  Africa. 

By  George  Bennett, 

Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
LondoD,  &c.  &c. 


That  class  of  people  resembling  the 
Negro  race,  and  which  is  distributed 
over  a  large  portion  of  the  globe,  from 
the  Andaman  Islands,  in  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
gal, and  many  parts  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, to  New  Guinea  and  the  New 
Hebrides  group,  has  excited  much  inte- 
rest, and  been  a  frequent  subject  of  spe- 
culation amongst  those  who  pursue  the 
investigation  of  the  varieties  of  the  hu- 
man race,  and  their  probable  origin. 
The  questions  of  from  what  parts  of 
Africa,  and  at  what  time  they  emigrated, 
cannot  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge be  satisfactorily  answered  ;  our 
only  hopes  of  solving  these  problems  is 
by  observing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  co- 
incidences existing  between  the  Poly- 
nesian and  the  African  Negroes  in  man- 
ners, customs,  language,  &c. :  it  is  re- 
markable   that    but    few    observations 
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have  hitherto  been  made  respecting  the 
liefore-mentioned  class.  In  the  East 
Indian  islands  they  inhabit  generally, 
and  I  believe  invariably,  the  mountains 
of  the  interior,  are  savage  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  have  little  or  no  intercourse 
with  the  other  tribes  in  their  vicinity ; 
hence  I'luropeans  have  had  no  opportu- 
nity of  seeing"  them  in  their  native  state, 
except  occasionally  a  solitary  individual 
who  has  been  captured.  The  islands  in 
the  Southern  Pacific  Ocean,  inhabited 
by  this  race,  have  been  but  very  rarely 
visited,  from  the  savage  disposition  of 
the  natives.  From  these  circumstances, 
but  few  facts  have  been  collected  which 
will  enable  us  to  form  a  correct  hypo- 
thesis concerning  their  origin.  Mr. 
Crawford,  in  bis  excellent  work  on  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  vol.  i.  pp.  2.'5,  24, 
makes  the  following  observations  on 
the  Papua,  or  Negro,  inhabiting  those 
islands: — "The  Papua  (the  word  Papua 
is  a  corruption  of  Pna-Pua,  the  com- 
mon term  by  which  the  brown-com- 
idexioned  tribes  designate  the  whole 
Negro  race,)  or  woolly-haired  race  of 
the  Indian  Islands,  is  a  dwarf  African 
Negro.  A  full-grown  male,  brought 
from  the  mountains  of  Queda,  and  ex- 
amined with  great  care  by  my  friend 
IMajor  IMacinnes,  proved  to  be  no  more 
than  four  feet  nine  inches  high.  Among 
those  brouglit  from  the  other  extremity 
of  the  Archipelago,  from  New  Guinea 
and  the  adjacent  islands,  and  whom  I 
have  seen  as  slaves,  I  du  not  think  I 
ever  saw  any  that  in  stature  exceeded 
five  feet.  Besides  their  want  of  stature, 
tiiey  are  of  spare  and  puny  frames. 
The  skin,  instead  of  being  jet  black,  as 
in  the  African,  is  of  a  sooty  colour. 
Sir  E.  Home,  who  carefully  e.vamined 
the  individual  brought  to  England  l)y 
Sir  S.  Raffles,  makes  the  following  dis- 
tinctions between  the  Papuan  and  Afri- 
can Negro:  — '  His  skin  (speaking  of 
the  former)  is  of  a  lighter  colour,  the 
woolly  hair  grows  in  small  tnfts,  and 
each  hair  has  a  sjjiral  twist.  The  fore- 
head rises  higher,  and  the  hind  bead  is 
not  so  much  cut  off.  The  nose  projects 
more  from  the  face.  Tiie  upper  lip  is 
longer  and  more  prominent ;  the  lower 
lip  "projects  forward  from  the  lower  jaw 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  chin  forms 
no  part  of  the  face,  the  lower  part  of 
which  is  formed  by  the  mouth.  Tiie 
J)Uttocks  arc  so  m\ich  lower  than  in  the 
Nes,n'<J,  as  to  form  a  striking  mark  of 
diilinclion  ;   but  the  calf  of  the  leg  is  as 


high  as  in  the  Negro.'  It  is  only,  in» 
deed,  in  mere  exterior  stamp  that  the 
puny  Negro  of  the  Indian  Islands  bears 
any  resemblance  to  the  African,  who, 
in  vij^our  of  frame,  and  capacity  for 
enduring  fatigue  and  labour,  is  superior 
to  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  the  European 
race  excepted." 

We  are,  however,  too  liable  to  form 
hasty  general  opinions  from  the  appear- 
ance of  a  few  instances.  The  first  view 
that  I  had  of  the  natives  of  Erromanga, 
one  of  the  New  Hebrides  group,  led  me 
to  form  an  opinion  that  they  were  a  dimi- 
nutive race,  but  subsequent  opportunities 
ofobservation  dispelled  the  opinion  I  had 
too  hastily  formed  ;  as  I  observed  stout, 
muscular  men  amongst  them,  varying  in 
height,  from  five  feet  to  five  feet  eight 
inches,  while,  as  regarded  colour,  some 
were  much  darker  than  others.  At  I\Ja- 
nilla  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a 
Negro  from  the  mountains  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  island  of  Luqonia,  and  his 
general  appearance  was  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  natives  of  Erromanga:  he 
was  a  muscular  man,  and  his  height  was 
apparently  about  five  feet  six  or  seven 
inches. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  nume- 
rous tribes  of  Africa  vary  in  their 
general  appearance  as  well  as  in  their 
manners,  customs,  language,  &c.  ; 
therefore  any  analogy  that  can  be  drawn 
between  the  Negro  race  in  the  Polyne- 
sian or  Indian  Archipelago,  and  any  of 
the  African  tribes,  is  more  likely  to 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  particular 
part  or  tribe  of  Africa  whence  they  ori- 
ginated. Having  this  object  in  view,  I 
have  now  to  bring  forward  a  custom 
which  exists  at  Erromanga,  Tanna,  and 
other  islands  forming  the  New  Hebrides 
grouj),  in  the  Southern  Pacific  Ocean, 
(the  natives  of  which  islands  are  de- 
cidedly of  an  African  character),  and 
a  similar  custom  adopted  by  a  tribe  in- 
habiting the  S.  E.  coast  of  Africa.  It 
was  during  a  visit  to  the  island  of  Erro- 
manga, in  August  1829,  and  another 
subsequently  to  the  island  of  Tanna,  in 
April  18i30,  that  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  witnessing  the  peculiar  method  adopt- 
ed by  the  natives  of  encasing  and  tying 
up  the  penis.  At  Erromanga,  the  mode 
they  adopt  for  the  concealment,  or  ra- 
ther j)artial  concealment,  of  that  which 
modesty  dictates  should  be  hidden,  is  as 
follows  : — The  glans  penis,  and  about 
two  inches  below,  is  tied  round  with 
long  strips   of  the  plantain  leaf;  over 
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tliese  others  arc  again  placed,  which 
are  permitted  to  extend  a  long  distance 
beyond  the  penis,  and  are  tied  at  the  ex- 
tremity, which,  reaching  nearly  to  the 
ankles,  appears  to  be  an  eloni^ation  of 
that  orgati,  and  to  a  stranger  lias  a  re- 
n)arkalde  and  ridiculous  appearance. 
The  other  part  of  the  penis  is  left  un- 
covered, and  they  seem  to  consider 
that  in  the  process  just  mentioned 
they  have  done  all  that  modesty  re- 
quires. The  women  of  the  same  is- 
land simply  wear  around  the  waist 
a  bundle  of  strips  of  the  plantain  leaf, 
dried  and  neatly  fringed  at  tlie  edges. 
At  the  island  of  Tanna,  the  mode 
adopted  by  the  male  natives  of  the 
neigiibouring  island  of  Erromanga  has 
been  improved  upon,  and  is  as  follows: 
the  penis  is  at  tirst  bound  round,  at 
al)out  half  of  its  length,  with  leaves,  or 
pieces  of  native  cloth,  &c.  and  after- 
wards covered  by  a  neat  mat,  either 
formed  of  the  fine  bark  of  a  tree  or  of 
the  leaves  of  the  pandanus.  These 
mats  vary  in  length  from  seventeen  to 
twenty-four  inches,  and  in  breadth  from 
six  to  eight  inches,  and  are  named  by 
the  natives  opituu-urapu,  or  tapono. 
Tiiey  are  placed  over  rather  more  than 
half  of  the  penis,  the  remaining  portion 
hanging  beyond  ;  it  is  then  tied  round 
the  body  by  a  long  cord,  passing  several 
limes  round  the  waist,  formed,  in  a  very 
ueat  manner,  of  braided  human  hair, 
or  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  cord  of  native 
manufacture  (some  of  the  cords  of 
braided  hair  in  my  possession,  pro- 
cured from  the  native,  are  from  ten 
to  fifteen  fathoms  in  length).  The 
natives  seem  to  consider  it  an  im- 
modest act  to  expose  the  part  of  the 
penis  so  covered,  as  I  have  frequently 
observed  them  turn  aside  when  they  had 
taken  the  mat  otF,  and  substitute  leaves, 
&c.  in  its  place.  Strips  of  canvas,  or 
cotton  cloth,  were  excellent  articles  for 
trading  with  them  for  trifles,  and  were 
immediately  applied  to  a  similar  pur- 
pose as  the  mats,  and  the  wearer  was 
generally  not  a  little  proud  of  his  ac- 
quisition. The  natives  of  the  island 
of  Annatom  (another  island  of  the 
same  group)  also  adopt  a  similar 
method  to  tliose  of  Tanna  ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote  was  related  to  me  by 
Capt.  Henry,  of  the  schooner  3Jinerva, 
of  Tahiti,  which  occurred  during  his 
visit  to  the  island  :  —During  his  visit  to 
Annatom,  one  of  the  natives  slept  on 
board  durinji  the  niifhtin  ll»c  same  cabin 


with  himself.  In  tlie  morning  he 
missed  his  handkerchief.  The  question 
was,  who  could  have  taken  it  ?  Suspi- 
cion might  have  fallen  on  his  compa- 
nion, but  where  could  the  ])uor  naked 
savage  have  concealed  it,  had  he  done 
so  ?  Search  was  made,  therefore,  over 
the  cabin,  but  no  liandkerchief  could  be 
found.  It  unfortunately  happened  for 
our  dark  friend  that  he  had  not  sufH- 
ciently  exercised  his  "  secretiveness  and 
caution  ;"  for  a  small  end  of  the  hand- 
kerchief was  seen  peeping  from  its  con- 
finement between  the  penis  and  the  ta- 
pono, or  mat,  which  led  to  his  detec- 
tion ;  and  on  the  mat  being  taken  off, 
thehandkercliief  was  found  bound  round 
underneath.  On  being  detected  lie  did 
not  express  any  fear,  but  laughed 
heartily,  as  if  he  considered  it  an  excel- 
lent joke.  I  also  saw  and  procured,  at 
Tanna,  a  small  kind  of  mat  formed  of 
interwoven  human  hair,  which  is  also 
used  for  covering  the  penis,  onderneatb 
the  mat  before- mentioneil.  The  dress 
of  the  females  at  Tanna  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  neighbouring  islanders  of 
Erromanga. 

1  now  proceed  to  notice  a  similar 
custom  which  exists  among  the  na- 
tives of  Kalembie,  Delagoa  Bay,  on 
the  S.  E.  coast  of  Africa,  for  the  ac- 
count of  which  1  am  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  Lieut.  Brand,  11.  N. ;  and 
the  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  I 
received  from  iiini  on  this  subject  : — 

"  His  Majesty's  sloop  Cygnet,  to 
which  vessel  1  then  belonged,  sailed 
from  the  island  of  jMosambitjue,  ac- 
companied by  his  Majesty's  ship  An- 
dromache, on  the  IStii  December,  1822, 
and  arrived  at  Melville  anchorage,  the 
entrance  of  Delagoa  Bay,  on  the  27th 
of  the  same  month.  Whilst  lying  at 
this  place  two  of  the  natives  came  ou 
board  ;  they  were  nearly  black,  rather 
tall,  and  well  proportioned  ;  their  heads 
were  shaved,  leaving  a  tuft  of  hair  on 
the  upper  part  only.  They  were  quite 
naked,  excepting  in  the  peculiar  manner 
of  covering  the  penis.  This  was  so  ex- 
traordinary as  to  excite  the  risibility  of 
all  on  board.  The  penis  was  encased 
in  a  long  tube  neatly  formed  of  grass. 
These  tubes  varied  in  length,  from  eight 
to  twelve  inches,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  penis  is  draun  into  them  is  very 
curious.  It  is  at  first  tightly  i)andaged 
with  grass  cloth  or  strips  of  cotton 
cloth,  the  end  of  which  is  introduced 
into  the  tube,  and  drawn  clo=c  up  ;  it  i  4 
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then  secured  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
tube,  leaving  a  long  end  of  the  bandage 
hanging  down.  A  slight  cord  of  grass 
or  hide  is  then  passed  round  the  waist, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  machine 
in  an  upright  position. 

*'  On  my  arrival  in  England,  I  became 
acquainted  witli  IMr.  Alick  Osborne, 
surgeon  of  H.iAI.S.  Lieven.  This  gen- 
tleman was  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  Africa, 
during  the  survey  of  that  part  of  the 
coast  by  Captain  Owen,  and  saw  many 
of  these  natives.  He  favoured  me  with 
a  lithographic  sketch,  with  permission 
to  use  it  as  I  pleased  :  as  it  fully  illus- 
trates what  I  have  attempted  to  de- 
scribe, I  have  sent  it." 

On  taking  leave  of  this  subject,  I  may 
express  a  hope  that  these  analogous  facts 
will  cause  other  comparisons  to  be  insti- 
tuted, which  will  tend  to  bring  to  some 
satisfactory  termination  the  various  spe- 
culations that  exist  respecting  the  origin 
of  the  Papuan  from  the  African  tribes. 

London,  May  Ifi,  1831. 


ON  THE  SYSTEMS  OF  LAVATER 
AND  GALL. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Caleb  Williams  *." 


[The  most  rational  views  of  phreno- 
logy we  have  met  with,  are  those 
contained  in  Dr.  EUiotson's  clinical 
lecture,  Gazette,  No.  ]79.  Previous 
to  the  publication  of  this  the  fol- 
lowing paper  had  been  put  in  type, 
and  it  was  our  intention  that  the  two — 
one  for,  and  the  other  against  the  doc- 
trine— should  have  appeared  together. 
The  great  length  of  Dr.  EUiotson's  lec- 
ture rendered  this  impossible :  but  we 
are  desirous,  while  it  is  yet  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  our  readers,  to  submit  to 
them  the  paper  which  follows. — Ed-Gaz.'] 


The  following  remarks  can  pretend  to 
be  nothing  more  than  a  few  loose  and 
undigested  thoughts  upon  a  subject 
which  has  recently  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  many  men,  and  obtained  an  ex- 

•  Slightly  abridged  from  an  essay  in  an  admira- 
ble volume  recently  published,  entitled  "Thoughts 
on  Man,  his  Nature,  Productions,  and  Discove- 
ries; interspersed  with  some  particulars  respect- 
ing the  Author.  By  vv  illiam  Godwin."  pp.471. 
London,  \>i'6l.    Effingham  Wilson. 


traordinary  vogue  in  the  world.  It  were 
to  be  wished  that  the  task  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  a  writer  whose  studies  were 
more  familiar  with  all  the  sciences  which 
bear  more  or  less  on  the  topic  I  propose 
to  consider ;  but  if  abler  and  more  com- 
petent men  pass  it  by,  I  feel  disposed 
to  plant  myself  in  the  breach,  and  to 
offer  suggestions  which  may  have  the 
fortune  to  lead  others,  better  fitted  for 
the  office  than  myself,  to  engage  in  the 
investigation.  One  advantage  I  may 
claim  growing  out  of  my  partial  de- 
ficiency. It  is  known  not  to  be  un- 
common for  a  man  to  stand  too  near  to 
the  subject  of  his  survey  to  allow  him  to 
obtain  a  large  view  of  it  in  all  its  bear- 
ings. I  am  no  anatomist :  I  simply  take 
my  stand  upon  the  broad  ground  of  the 
general  philosophy  of  man. 

It  is  a  very  usual  thing  for  fanciful 
theories  to  have  their  turn  amidst  the 
eccentricities  of  the  human  mind,  and 
then  to  be  hoard  of  no  more.  But  it  is, 
perhaps,  no  ill  occupation,  now  antl 
then,  for  an  impartial  observer  to  ana- 
lyse these  theories,  and  attempt  to  blow 
away  the  dust  which  will  occasionally 
settle  on  the  surface  of  science.  If 
phrenology,  as  taught  by  Gall  and 
Spurzheim,  be  a  truth,  I  shall  probably 
render  a  service  to  that  truth  by 
endeavouring  to  shew  where  the  edifice 
stands  in  need  of  more  solid  supports 
than  have  yet  been  assigned  to  it.  If  it 
be  a  falsehood,  the  sooner  it  is  swept 
away  into  the  gulph  of  oblivion  the  bet- 
ter. Let  the  inquisitive  and  the  studious 
fix  their  minds  on  more  substantial  to- 
pics, instead  of  being  led  away  by  gaudy 
and  deceitful  appearances.  The  human 
head,  that  crowning  capital  of  ihe  co- 
lumn of  man,  is  too  interestuig  a  sub- 
ject to  be  the  proper  theme  of  every 
dabbler ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the 
professors  of  this  so-called  discovery, 
if  they  be  rash  and  groundless  in  their 
assertions,  will  be  in  danger  of  pro- 
ducing momentous  errors,  of  exciting 
false  hopes  never  destined  to  be  realised, 
and  of  visiting  with  pernicious  blasts 
the  opening  buds  of  excellence  at  the 
time  when  they  are  most  exposed  to  the 
chance  of  destruction. 

I  shall  set  out  with  acknowledging 
that  there  is,  as  1  ap|irehend,  a  science 
in  relation  to  the  human  head,  some- 
thing like  what  Plato  predicates  of  the 
statue  hid  in  a  block  of  marble.  It  is 
really  contained  in  the  block  ;  but  it  is 
only  the  must  consummate  sculptor  that 
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can  luinir  it  to  ilio  eyes  of  men, and  free 
it  from  all  tlie  iiiiHiinbrances  which,  till 
he  makes  application  of  his  art  to  it, 
surround  the  statue,  and  load  it  with  ob- 
scurities and  distigureuient. 

»  •  »  « 

Nothing  can  be  more  true  than  the 
proposition — that  real  science  is,  in  most 
instances,  of  slow  i(rowth,  and  that  the 
iliscoveries  which  arc  brought  to  per- 
fection at  once  are  greatly  exposed  to 
the  suspicion  of  quackery.  iAke  the 
cphemeron  fly,  they  are  i)orn  suddenly, 
and  may  be  expected  to  die  as  soon. 

Lavater,  tiic  well-known  author  of 
Essays  on  Piiysiognomy,  appears  to  have 
been  born  seventeen  years  before  the 
birth  of  Gall.  He  attempted  to  reduce 
into  a  system  the  indications  of  human 
character  that  are  to  be  found  in  the 
countenance.  Physiognomy,  as  a  sub- 
ject of  ingenious  and  prol)a!)le  conjec- 
ture, was  well  known  to  the  ancients. 
But  the  test,  how  far  any  observations 
that  have  been  made  on  the  subject  are 
worthy  the  name  of  a  science,  w  ill  lie  in 
its  application  by  the  professor  toaperson 
respecting  whom  he  has  no  opportunity 
of  previous  information.  Nothing  is 
more  easy,  when  a  great  warrior,  states- 
man, poet,  philosopher,  or  philanthro- 
pist, is  explicitly  placed  before  us,  than 
for  the  credulous  inspector  or  fond 
visionary  to  examine  the  lines  of  his 
countenance,  and  to  point  at  the  marks 
which  should  plainly  shew  us  that  he 
ought  to  have  been  the  very  thing  that 
be  is.  This  is  the  very  trick  of  gypsies 
and  fortune-tellers.  But  whoever  point- 
ed to  an  utter  stranger  in  the  street,  and 
said,  I  perceive  by  that  man's  counte- 
nance that  he  is  one  of  the  great  lumi- 
naries of  the  world  ?  Newton,  or  Bacon, 
or  Shakspeare,  would  probably  have 
passed  along  unheeded.  Instances  of  a 
similar  nature  occur  every  day.  Hence 
it  plainly  appears  that,  whatever  may 
hereafter  be  known  on  the  subject,  we 
can  scarcely,  to  the  present  time,  be 
said  to  have  overstepped  the  threshold  : 
and  yet  nothing  can  be  more  certain 
than  that  there  is  a  science  of  physiog- 
nomy, though,  to  make  use  of  an  illus- 
tration already  cited,  it  has  not  to  this 
day  been  extricated  out  of  the  block  of 
marble  in  which  it  is  hid.  Human  pas- 
sions, feelings,  and  modes  of  thinking, 
leave  their  traces  on  the  countenance ; 
but  we  have  not  thus  far  left  the  dame's 
school  in  this  affair,  and  arc  not  quali- 


fied to  enter  ourselves  in  the  free-school 
for  more  liberal  inquiries. 

The  writings  of  Lavater  on  the  sub- 
ject of  physiognomy  are  couched  in  a 
sort  of  poetic  prose,  overflowing  with 
incoherent  and  vague  exclamations,  and 
bearing  small  resemblance  to  a  treatise 
in  which  the  elements  of  science  are  to 
be  (ievcl(>|tcd.  Their  success,  however, 
was  extraordinary  ;  and  it  was  ])r()bably 
that  success  which  prompted  (iall  fust 
to  turn  his  attention,  from  the  indica- 
cations  of  character  that  are  to  be  found 
in  the  face  of  man,  to  the  study  of  the 
head  generally,  as  connected  with  the 
intellectual  and  moral  qualities  of  the 
individual. 

It  was  about  four  years  before  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century 
that  Gall  appears  to  have  beirun  to  de- 
liver lectures  on  the  structure  and  ex- 
ternal appearances  of  the  human  head. 
He  tells  us  that  his  attention  was  first 
called  to  the  subject  in  the  ninth  year 
of  his  age  (that  is,  in  the  year  1767), 
and  that  he  spent  thirty  years  in  the 
private  meditation  of  his  system  before 
he  began  to  promulgate  it.  Be  that  as 
it  will,  its  most  striking  characteristic  is 
that  of  marking  out  the  skull  into  com- 
partments, in  the  same  manner  as  a 
country  delineated  on  a  map  is  divided 
into  districts,  and  assigning  a  different 
faculty  or  organ  to  each.  In  tiie  earliest 
of  these  diagrams  that  has  fallen  under 
my  observation,  the  human  skull  is  di- 
vided into  twenty-seven  compartments. 

I  would  say  of  craniology,  as  I  have 
already  said  of  physiognomy,  that  there 
is  such  a  science  attainable  probably  by 
man, but  that  we  have  yet  made  scarcely 
any  progress  in  the  acquiring  it.  As 
certain  lines  in  the  countenance  are  in- 
dicative of  the  dispositions  of  the  man, 
so  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  a  cer- 
tain structure  of  the  head  is  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  faculties  and  pro- 
pensities of  the  individual. 

Thus  far  we  may  probably  advance 
without  violating  a  due  degree  of  cau- 
tion. But  there  is  a  wide  distance  be- 
tween this  general  statement  and  the 
conduct  of  the  man  who  at  once  splits 
the  human  head  into  twenty-seven  com- 
partments. 

The  exterior  appearance  of  the  skull 
is  affirmed  to  correspond  with  the  struc- 
ture of  the  brain  beneath  :  and  nothing- 
can  be  more  analogous  to  what  the 
deepest  thinkers  have  already  confessed 
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of  man,  than  to  suppose  that  there  is 
one  structure  of  the  brain  l)etter  adapt- 
ed for  intellectual  purposes  than  ano- 
ther. There  is,  probably,  one  structure 
better  adapted  than  another  for  calcula- 
tion, for  poetry,  for  couracfe,  for 
cowardice,  for  presumption,  for  diffi- 
dence, for  roughness,  for  tenderness, 
for  self-control  and  the  want  of  it — even 
as  some  have  inherently  a  faculty  adapt- 
ed for  music,  or  the  contrary. 

But  it  is  not  reasonable  to  believe 
that  we  think  of  calculation  with  oue 
portion  of  the  brain,  and  of  poetry  with 
another. 

Nolhinnf  can  be  more  certain  respecl- 
ing  the  tbinkiiio-  principle  than  its  indi- 
viduality. It  has  been  said  that  the 
mind  can  entertain  but  one  thought  at 
one  time  ;  and  certain  it  is,  from  the 
nature  of  attention,  and  from  the  asso- 
ciation of  ideas,  that  unity  is  one  of  the 
})rincipal  characteristics  of  mind.  It  is 
this  which  constitutes  personal  identity, 
an  attribute  that,  however  unsatisfactory 
may  he  the  explanations  which  have  been 
given  respecting  it,  we  all  of  us  feel, 
and  that  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  our 
voluntary  actions,  and  all  our  morality. 

But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  this, 
that  in  the  action  of  the  mind 
unity  is  au  iudispensible  condition. 
Our  thoughts  can  only  hold  their  coun- 
cil and  form  their  decrees  in  a  very 
limited  region.  This  is  their  retreat 
and  strong  hold  ;  and  the  special  use 
and  function  of  the  remoter  parts  of 
the  brain  we  are  unable  to  determine, 
so  utterly  obscure  and  undefined  is  our 
present  knowledge  of  the  great  liga- 
ment which  binds  together  the  body  and 
the  thinking  principle.  Enough,  how- 
ever, results  from  what  we  do  know,  to 
demonstrate  the  incongruity  and  unte- 
iiableness  of  a  doctrine  which  should  as- 
sign the  indications  of  different  func- 
tions, exercises,  and  propensities  of 
the  mind,  to  the  e.xterior  surface  of 
the  skull  or  the  brain.  This  is 
quackery,  and  is  to  be  classed  with 
chiromancy,  augury,  astrology,  and 
the  rest  of  those  scheujes  for  discover- 
ing the  future  and  unknown  which  the 
restlessness  and  anxiety  of  the  human 
mind  have  invented,  built  upon  arbitrary 
principles,  blundered  upon  in  the  dark, 
and  having  no  resemblance  to  the  march 
of  genuine  science.  1  find  in  Sir 
Thomas  Brown  the  following  axioms 
of  chiromancy :  that  "  sjjots  in  the 
tops    of    the    nails    do    signific    things 


past ;  in  the  middle,  things  present ; 
and  the  bottom,  events  to  come:  that 
white  specks  presage  our  felicity  j  blue 
ones,  our  misfortunes :  that  those  in 
the  nails  of  the  thumb  are  significations 
of  honour  ;  in  the  fore-finger,  of  riches  : 
and  so  respectively  in  the  rest." 

Science,  to  be  of  a  high  and  satisfac- 
tory character,  ought  to  consist  of  a 
deduction  of  causes  and  effects,  shewing 
us  not  merely  that  a  thing  is  so,  but 
why  it  is  as  it  is,  and  cannot  be  other- 
wise. The  rest  is  merely  empirical : 
and  though  the  narrowness  of  human 
wit  may  often  drive  us  to  this,  yet  it  is 
essentially  of  a  lower  order  and  descrip- 
tion. As  it  depends  for  its  authority 
upon  an  example,  or  a  number  of  ex- 
amples, so  examples  of  a  contrary  na- 
ture may  continually  come  in  to  weaken 
its  force  or  utterly  to  subvert  it.  And  the 
affair  is  made  still  worse  when  we  see, 
as  in  the  case  of  crauiology,  that  all  the 
reasons  that  can  be  deduced  (as  here 
from  the  nature  of  mind)  would  per- 
suade us  to  believe,  that  there  can  be  no 
connexion  between  the  supposed  indica- 
tions, and  the  things  pretended  to  be 
indicated. 

Craniology,  or  phrenology,  proceeds 
exactly  in  the  same  train  as  chiromancy, 
or  any  of  those  pretended  sciences  which 
are  built  merely  upon  assumption  or 
conjecture.  The  first  delineations  pre- 
sented to  the  public,  marked  out,  as  I 
have  said,  the  skull  into  compartments, 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  country  deli- 
neated on  a  map  is  divided  into  dis- 
tricts. Geography  is  a  real  science ; 
and  accordingly,  like  other  sciences,  has 
been  slow  and  gradual  in  its  progress. 
At  an  early  stage,  travellers  knew  little 
more  than  the  shores  and  islands  of  the 
JMediterranean.  Afterwards  they  passed 
the  straits  of  Hercules,  and  entered  the 
Atlantic.  At  length  the  habitable 
world  was  distributed  into  three  parts — 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  IMore  re- 
cently, by  many  centuries,  came  the 
discovery  of  America.  It  is  but  the 
other  day,  comparatively,  that  we  found 
the  extensive  island  of  New  Holland,  in 
the  Southern  Ocean.  The  ancient  geo- 
graphers placed  an  elephant,  or  some 
marine  monster,  in  the  vacant  parts  of 
their  maps,  to  signify  that  of  these  parts 
they  knew  nothing.  Not  so  Dr.  Gall. 
Every  part  of  his  globe  of  the  hunian 
skull,  at  least  with  small  exceptions,  is 
fully  tenanted ;  and  ho  with  bis  single 
arm  hascouijucred  a  world. 
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Tlie  majority  of  the  Judifmciits  that 
have  l)ecii  divulged  by  ll'e  ])r()fessors  of 
this  scicMicc,  luivo  liad  fur  tlicir  sulijects 
the  skulls  of  men  whose  habits  and  liis- 
tory  have  been  already  known.  And 
yet,  with  this  advantai,a',  the  errors  and 
eontradietions  into  wliioh  their  authors 
have  fallen  are  consideraldy  numerous. 
Thus  I  find,  in  the  aceount  of  the  doc- 
tor's visit  to  the  House  of  Correction, 
and  the  Hospital  of  Torsjau,  in  July 
ISrt/i,  the  followinir  examples  : — 
"  Every  person   was  desirous  to  know 

what  Dr.  Gall  would  say  about  T , 

who  was  known  in  the  house  as  a  tliief 
full  of  eunnin;^-,  and  who,  havini>-  seve- 
ral times  made  liis  escape,  wore  an  addi- 
tional iron.  It  was  surprising,  that  he 
saw  in  him  far  less  of  the  organ  of  cun- 
ning than  in  many  of  the  otiier  prisoners. 
However,  it  was  proved  that  examples, 
and  conversation  with  other  thieves  in 
the  house,  had  suggested  to  him  the 
plan  for  his  escape,  and  that  the  stupi- 
dity which  he  possesses  was  the  cause  of 
his  being  retaken." 

"  We    were  much   surprised    to  be 

told  that  IVI ,  in  whom  Dr.  Gall  had 

not  discovered  the  organ  of  representa- 
tion, possessed  extraordinary  abilities 
in  imitating  the  voice  of  animals;  but 
we  were  convinced  after  inquiries,  that 
his  talent  was  not  a  natural  one,  but 
acquired  by  study.  He  related  to  us 
that,  when  he  was  a  Prussian  soldier, 
garrisoned  at  Berlin,  he  used  to  deceive 
the  waiting-women,  in  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  by  imitating  the  voice  of  ex- 
posed infants,  and  sometimes  counter- 
feited the  cry  of  a  wild  drake,  when  the 
otlicers  were  shooting  ducks." 

"  Of  another  Dr.  Gall  said,  his  head 
is  a  pattern  of  inconstancy  and  confine- 
ment, and  tiiere  appears  not  the  least 
mark  of  the  organ  of  courage.  This 
rogue  had  been  able  to  gain  a  great 
authority  among  his  fellow-convicts. 
How  is  this  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
want  of  constancy  which  his  want  of 
organization  plainly  indicates  ?  Dr. 
Gall  answered,  he  gained  his  ascen- 
dancy, not  by  courage,  but  by  cun- 
ning.'" 

It  is  well  known,  that  in  Thurtel,  who 
was  executed  for  one  of  the  most  cold- 
blooded and  remorseless  murders  ever 
heard  of,  the  phrenologists  found  the 
organ  of  benevolence  uncommonly 
large. 

In  Spurzheiin's  delineations  of  the 
human   head,    1  find  six   divisions    of 


organs  marked  out  in  tie  little  hemis- 
plierc  over  the  eye,  indicating  six  dif- 
iereut  disjiositions.  Must  there  not  l)e 
in  this  subtle  distribution  much  of  what 
is  arbitrary  and  sciolistic? 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  no  person 
skilful  in  metaphysics,  or  the  history  of 
the  iiunum  mind,  has  taken  a  share  iu 
this  investigation.  iMany  errors  and 
much  absurdity  would  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  statements  of  these 
theorists,  if  a  proper  division  had  been 
made  between  those  attributes  and  pro- 
pensities which  by  possibility  a  human 
creature  may  bring  into  the  world  with 
him,  and  those  which,  being  the  pure 
growth  of  the  ar!)itrary  institutions  of 
society,  must  be  indebted  to  those  insti- 
tutions for  their  origin.  I  have  en- 
deavoured in  a  former  essay  to  explain 
thisdistiuction,  and  to  shew  how, though 
a  human  being  cannot  be  born  with  an 
express  propensity  towards  any  one  of 
the  infinite  pursuits  and  occupations 
which  may  be  found  in  civilized  society, 
yet  that  he  may  befitted,  by  his  external 
and  internal  structure,  to  excel  in  some 
one  of  those  pursuits  rather  than  ano- 
ther. But  all  this  is  overlooked  by  the 
phrenologists.  They  remark  the  various 
habits  and  dispositions,  the  virtues  and 
the  vices,  that  display  themselves  iu 
society  as  now  constituted,  and  at  once, 
and  without  consideration,  trace  them 
to  the  structure  that  we  bring  into  the 
world  with  us. 

Certainly  many  of  Gall's  organs  are 
a  libel  upon  our  common  nature.  And 
though  a  scrupulous  and  exact  philoso- 
plier  will,  perhaps,  confess  that  he  has 
little  distinct  knowledge  as  to  the  design 
with  which  "  the  earth  and  all  that  is 
therein"  were  made,  yet  he  finds  in  it  so 
much  of  beauty  and  beneficent  tendency, 
as  will  make  him  extremely  reluctant  to 
believe  that  some  men  are  born  with  a 
decided  propensity  to  rob,  and  others 
to  murder.  Nor  can  any  thing  be  more 
ludicrous  than  this  author's  distinction 
of  the  different  organs  of  memory — of 
things,  of  places,  of  names,  of  languajre, 
and  of  numbers  ;  organs  which  must  be 
conceived  to  be  given  in  the  first  in- 
stance long  before  names,  or  lano-uacre 
or  numbers,  had  an  existence.  The 
followers  of  Gall  have  in  a  few  instances 
corrected  this  :  but  what  their  denomi- 
nations have  gained  iu  avoidiu"-  the 
grossest  absurdities  of  their  master, 
they  have  certainly  lost  iu  explicitncss 
and  perspicuity. 
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There  is  a  distinction  not  unworthy 
to  be  attended  to,  that  is  here  to  be 
made  between  Lavater's  system  of  phy- 
sioornomy,  and  Gall's  of  craniology, 
which  is  much  in  favour  of  the  former. 
The  lines  and  cliaracteristic  expressions 
of  the  face,  which  may  so  frequently  be 
observed,  are  for  the  most  part  the  crea- 
tures of  the  mind.  This  is  in  the  first 
place  a  mode  of  observation  more  agree- 
able to  the  pride  and  conscious  elevation 
of  man,  and  is  in  the  next  place  more 
suitable  to  morality,  and  the  vindication 
of  all  that  is  most  admirable  in  the  sys- 
tem of  the  universe.  It  is  just  that 
what  is  most  frequently  passing  in  the 
mind,  and  is  entertained  there  with  the 
greatest  favour,  should  leave  its  traces 
upon  the  countenance.  It  is  thus  that 
the  high  and  exalted  philosopher,  the 
poet,  and  the  man  of  benevolence  and 
humanity,  are  sometimes  seen  to  be 
such  by  the  bystander  and  the  stranger; 
while  the  malevolent,  the  trickish,  and 
the  grossly  sensual,  give  notice  of  what 
they  are  by  the  cast  of  their  features, 
and  put  their  fellow-creatures  upon 
their  guard,  that  they  may  not  be  made 
the  prey  of  these  vices. 

But  the  march  of  craniology  or  phre- 
nology, by  whatever  name  it  is  called, 
is  directly  the  reverse  of  this.  It  assigns 
to  us  organs,  as  far  as  the  thing  is  ex- 
plained by  the  professors  either  to  the 
public  or  to  their  own  minds,  whidi  are 
entailed  upon  us  from  our  birth,  and 
which  are  altogether  independent,  or 
nearly  ?o,  of  any  discipline  or  volition 
that  can  be  exercised  by  or  upon  the 
individual  who  drags  their  intolerable 
chain.  Thus  I  am  told  of  one  individual 
that  he  wants  the  organ  of  colour ;  and 
all  the  culturein  the  world  can  never  sup- 
ply that  defect,  and  enable  bim  to  see 
colour  at  all,  or  to  see  it  as  it  is  seen  !)y 
the  rest  of  mankind.  Another  wants 
the  organ  of  benevolence ;  and  his  case 
is  equally  hopeless.  I  shrink  from  con- 
sidering the  condition  of  the  wretch,  to 
whom  nature  has  supplied  the  organs  of 
theft  and  murder  in  full  and  ample  pro- 
portions. The  case  is  like  that  of 
astrology— 

'«  Their  stars  are  more  in  fault  than  they," 

with  this  aggravation,  that  our  stars,  so 
far  as  the  faculty  of  prediction  had  been 
supposed  to  be  attained,  swayed  in  few 
things ;  but  craniology  clinii)s  at  once 
to  universal  empire ;  and  in  her  ma|i, 
as  1  have  said,  there  are  no  vacant  places 


— no  unexplored  regions  and  happy 
wide-extended  deserts. 

It  is  all  a  system  of  fatalism.  Inde- 
pendently of  ourselves,  and  far  beyond 
our  control,  we  are  reserved  for  good 
or  for  evil  by  the  predestinating  spirit 
that  reigns  over  all  things.  Unhappy 
is  the  individual  who  enters  himself  in 
this  school.  He  has  no  consolation, 
except  the  gratified  wish  to  know  dis- 
tressing truths,  unless  we  add  to  this, 
the  pride  of  science  that  he  has  by  his 
own  skill  and  application  purchased  for 
himself  the  discernment  which  places 
him  in  so  painful  a  pre-eminence.  The 
great  triumph  of  man  is  in  the  power 
of  education,  to  improve  his  intellect, 
to  sharpen  his  perceptions,  and  to  regu- 
late and  modify  his  moral  qualities. 
But  craniology  reduces  this  to  almost 
nothing,  and  exhibits  us  for  the  most 
part  as  the  helpless  victims  of  a  blind 
and  remorseless  destiny. 

In  the  meantime  it  is  happy  for  us, 
that,  as  this  system  is  perhaps  the  most 
rigorous  and  degrading  that  ever  was 
devised,  so  it  is  in  almost  all  instances 
founde(l  upon  arbitrary  assumptions 
and  confident  assertion,  totally  in  op- 
position to  the  true  spirit  of  patient 
and  laborious  investigation  and  sound 
philosophy. 

It  is  in  reality  very  little  that  we  know 
of  the  genuine  characters  of  men.  Every 
human  creature  is  a  mystery  to  his  fel- 
low. Every  human  character  is  made 
up  of  incongruities.  Of  nearly  all  the 
great  personages  in  history,  it  is  ditE- 
cult  to  say  what  was  decidedly  the  mo- 
tive in  which  their  actions  and  systems 
of  conduct  originated.  We  study  what 
they  did,  and  what  they  said  ;  but  in 
vain.  AVe  never  arrive  at  a  full  and  de- 
monstrative conclusion.  In  reality  no 
man  can  ite  said  to  know  himself. 
•'  The  heart  of  man  is  deceitful  above 
all  things." 

But  these  dogmatists  overlook  all 
those  diflSculties  which  would  persuade 
a  w'ise  man  to  suspend  his  judgment. 
They  look  only  at  the  external  character 
of  the  act  by  which  a  man  honours  or 
disgraces  himself.  They  decide  pre- 
sumptuously, and  in  a  lump.  This  man 
is  a  murderer,  a  hero,  a  coward,  the 
slave  of  avarice,  or  the  votary  of 
philanthropy ;  and  then  surveying  the 
outside  of  his  head,  undertake  to  find  in 
him  the  configuration  that  should  indi- 
cate these  dispositions,  and  must  be 
found  in  all  persons  of  a  similar  charac- 
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ter,  or  rather  whose  acts  I)ear  the  same 
outward  form,  and  seem  analogous  to 
his.  Till  wo  have  discovered  the  clue 
that  should  enable  us  to  unravel  the 
labyrinth  of  the  human  mind,  it  is  with 
small  hopes  of  success  that  we  should 
expect  to  settle  the  external  indications, 
and  decide  that  tins  sort  of  form  and 
appearance,  and  that  class  of  character, 
will  always  be  found  together. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
these  disorderly  fragments  of  a  shape- 
less science  should  become  the  special 
favourites  of  the  idle  and  the  arrogant. 
Every  man  (and  every  woman),  how- 
ever destitute  of  real  instruction,  and 
unfitted  for  the  investigation  of  the  deep 
or  the  sublime  mysteries  of  our  nature, 
can  use  his  eyes  and  his  hands.  The 
whole  boundless  congregation  of  man- 
kind, with  its  everlasting  varieties,  is 
thus  at  once  subjected  to  the  sentence 
of  every  pretender : — 

"  And  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread." 

Nothing  is  more  delightful  to  the  head- 
long and  presumptuous,  than  thus  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  their  betters,  and 
pronounce  ex  cathedra  on  those  "  whose 
shoe-latchet  they  are  not  worthy  to  un- 
loose." I  remember,  after  Lord  George 
Gordon's  riots,  eleven  persons  accused 
were  set  down  in  one  indictment  for  their 
lives,  and  given  in  charge  to  one  jury. 
But  this  is  a  mere  shadow,  a  nothing, 
compared  with  the  wholesale  and  indis- 
criminating  judgment  of  the  vulgar 
phrenologist. 


NOTE  OX  hydrophobia. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
I  AVAILED  myself  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  the  Gazette  of  informing  the 
medical  profession  that  Sir  Robert  Ker 
Porter  had  entrusted  some  of  the  guaco 
to  my  care — a  South  American  plant, 
which  had  been  vaunted  as  a  preventive 
against,  and  a  cure  for  hydrophobia,  and 
that  any  gentleman  might  obtain  some 
of  the  medicine  by  applying  to  me,  in 
order  that  its  effects  might  be  tried. 
The  annexed  history  of  a  case  of  this 
disease,  which  has  been  drawn  up  by 
JMr.  Gosna,  is  the  first  which  has  since 
occurred. 


In  vol.  vi.  p.  507,  of  the  (iazetto, 
is  a  short  notice  of  a  paper  which 
was  read  at  the  College  of  Physicians 
upon  this  subject,  in  which  I  gave 
an  account  of  some  experiments  I  had 
made  with  the  guaco  in  two  cases  of 
rabies  in  dogs,  and  of  its  exhibition  in 
one  case  of  hydrophobia  in  the  human 
subject ;  the  result  of  which  was  such 
as  to  make  me  very  desirous  of  again 
trying  it,  as  it  appeared  to  exert  a 
powerful  influence  upon  the  disease  in 
the  doiT,  notwithstanding  the  probable 
diminution  of  the  efficacy  of  the  medi- 
cine by  its  having  been  some  time  in 
this  country. 

Since  that  time  I  have  made  trial  of 
the  medicine  in  several  other  diseases, 
in  which  it  has  also  been  said  to  do 
good.  In  some  of  these  I  have  given 
the  expressed  juice,  (mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  spirit,  to  enable  it  to  bear 
the  long  voyage),  and  in  others  a  strong 
decoction  of  the  dried  leaves,  and  in 
some  cases,  again,  the  two  forms  have 
been  united,  and  1  have  also  employed 
the  medicine  as  an  external  application  ; 
but  I  regret  to  say,  that  in  none  of  these 
cases  did  1  myself  witness  the  least 
amendment  from  the  medicine  ;  and  the 
only  instances  in  which  it  has  done  any 
good,  were  two  cases  of  chronic  rheu- 
matism, under  my  brother.  Dr.  F. 
Hawkins's  care,  at  the  Middlesex  Hos- 
pital, in  which  the  patients  thought 
themselves  more  relieved  by  this  medi- 
cine than  they  had  been  by  other  plans 
of  treatment.  In  other  cases  of  rheu- 
tnatism,  however,  it  entirely  failed  in 
procuring  any  relief;  and  as  it  was  tried 
in  many  different  diseases,  without  the 
least  service,  it  seems  to  me  unnecessary 
to  enter  into  details  of  the  cases  them- 
selves. The  decoction  alone  seemed  to 
produce  no  perceptible  effect,  but  the 
juice,  in  doses  of  half  an  ounce  three 
"times  a- day,  or  the  decoction,  com- 
bined with  three  or  four  drachms  of  the 
juice,  produced  effects  in  almost  all  per- 
sons which  required  the  cessation  of 
the  medicine.  These  effects  were  not 
altogether  those  of  a  narcotic,  which  I 
was  led  from,  former  experiment  to  be- 
lieve was  the  principal  medicinal  virtue 
of  the  plant ;  but  the  patients  after  a  few 
days  began  to  complain  of  violent  head- 
ache, sickness,  restlessness,  and  disturb- 
ance of  the  nervous  system,  with  accele- 
ration of  the  pulse — precisely  such  symp- 
toms, in  short,  as  are  frequently  protluced 
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in  persons  with  whom  opium  disagrees; 
and  these  always  subsided  as  soon  as  the 
guaco  was  discontinued. 

This  bein<r  the  case,  I  became  still 
more  sceptical  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
guaco  as  a  cure  for  hydrophobia,  and 
M'as  not  surprised  at  the  result  of  the 
present  case,  uhicli  was  very  favourable 
for  the  trial,  as  the  precursory  symp- 
toms were  very  short  and  the  disease 
was  recoguized  at  an  early  period,  and 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  persuading  the 
poor  boy  to  swallow  the  medicine 
through  the  whole  course  of  the  disease ; 
and  as  no  other  medicine  was  given, 
(for  tlie  single  purgative  need  scarcely 
be  taken  into  account),  there  was 
nothing  to  obscure  our  judgment  of  the 
real  effects  of  the  medicine,  which  is  the 
case  in  many  published  narratives,  on 
account  of  the  various  remedies  em- 
ployed at  the  same  time. 

It  will  be  seen,  however,  from  the 
history,  that  not  the  smallest  alleviation 
of  the  symptoms  was  the  result  of  the 
employment  of  the  medicine  ;  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  the  progress  of  the 
disease  was  uninterrupted,  and  its  ter- 
mination even  more  rapid  than  is  often 
the  case.  I  do  not  attribute  the  slight 
calm  which  took  place  for  a  few  hours 
to  the  guaco,  as,  in  every  case  I  have 
seen,  the  patient  became  more  tranquil, 
and  even  slept  for  a  considerable  time 
in  one  or  two  cases,  in  consequence,  no 
doubt,  of  the  silence  and  (]uiet  of  the 
room  during  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
and  the  al)sence  of  all  excitement  from 
numerous  visitors,  the  glare  of  light,  the 
wind  produced  by  opening  and  shutting 
the  doors,  and  numerous  circumstances 
of  this  kind,  which  invariably  occasion  a 
paroxysm  of  the  disease. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  very  large  quan- 
tity of  the  medicine  was  exhibited — no 
less  than  forty-one  and  a  half  ounces  by 
the  mouth,  besides  several  enemata,  in 
less  than  twenty-four  hours;  and  yet 
there  was  not  one  change  that  I  think 
can  fairly  be  said  to  have  been  produced 
by  it ;  which  is  the  more  remarkable, 
as  the  small  dose  previously  mentioned 
was  attended  with  perceptibly  bad  effects 
in  many  persons  when  given  for  other 
diseases.  At  first,  indeed,  the  pulse 
diminished  in  frequency,  liut  it  recpiires 
further  trials  to  satisfy  me  that  tills  did 
not  arise  from  other  causes,  since  the 
usual  eff"ect  of  thei^uaco  is  to  accelerate 
the  circulation.     The  bowels  were  seve- 


ral times  opened  during  the  course  of 
the  disease,  in  consequence  of  the  injec- 
tions, which  is  not  usually  the  case  in 
hydrophobia  ;  but  no  benefit  resulted 
from  this  circumstance. 

On  the  whole  it  appears  to  me,  that 
although  the  medicine  deserves  trial  in 
another  case,  since  we  know  of  no  re- 
medy for  the  disease,  yet  the  chance  of 
its  doing  good  is  very  small  indeed.  It 
is  possible,  indeed,  that  the  juice  may 
have  lost  some  of  its  qualities,  or  ac- 
quired new  ones  by  fermentations,  as 
8ir  Robert  Porter  has  conjectured,  and 
that  an  extract,  in  which  form  it  was 
partly  exhibited  last  year,  may  preserve 
more  of  the  properties  of  the  plant. 
Sir  Robert  has  promised  to  send  some 
of  the  guaco  in  this  form,  which  may 
perhaps  arrive  from  the  Caraccas  before 
another  case  of  hydropliobia  occurs  in 
London,  or  its  neiifhbourhood  ;  in  the 
meantime  I  have  still  some  more  of  the 
expressed  juice  and  leaves  at  the  service 
of  the  profession  in  this  disease. 
I  am,  (Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

C^sAR  Hawkins. 

31,  Half-Moon  Street, 
May  7tb,  \8:il. 


Case  of  Hydrophobia,  by  Mr.  Gosna. 

Charles  Smith,  aet.  15,  a  boy  of  slight 
form  and  delicate  habit,  was  admitted 
into  the  workhouse  of  St.  ]Martin-in- 
the-Fields,  on  the  23d  of  April,  labour- 
ing under  symptoms  of  hydrophobia. 
He  stated  that  on  the  27th  February 
last  he  was  crossing  the  road  in  Hart- 
Street,  Covent-Garden,  at  the  time  a 
number  of  persons  were  in  pursuit  of  a 
Newfoundland  dog,  supposed  to  be  in  a 
rabid  state.  He  attempted  to  stop  ihe 
dog  by  catching  at  the  collar,  when  the 
animai  seized  him  by  tlie  wrist,  and  re- 
tained its  hold  until  a  bystander  forced 
a  pitchfork  into  its  eye.  The  boy  was 
immediately  taken  to  the  Middlesex 
Hospital,  where  the  wounded  parts 
were  excised.  He  remained  in  perfect 
healih  until  the  22d  of  April,  at  3  p.  m. 
when  he  was  seized  with  cephalgia, 
nausea,  and  dyspnoea,  which  gradually 
increased.  In  the  night  he  became 
thirsty  and  uncomfortable,  and  called 
to  a  person,  who  slept  in  the  room,  for 
some  water :  on  receiving  the  vessel 
which  contained   it,    he  felt  a  sudden 
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and  inexplicable  rcpui^nancc,  and  with 
much  dilticulty  swallowed  u  small  (juau- 
tity. 

April  23d. — At  the  time  of  his  admis- 
sion three  wounds  were  still  visible  on  the 
wrist  of  the  rii^lit  hand,  presentins;-  an 
inflamed  character,  one  beinii'  still  in 
rather  a  suppurative  conditiuii.  He 
complained  of  sliifht  pain  and  a  lin^liii;>- 
sensation  in  the  part,  and  was  atl'ccted 
with  tlie  following  symptoms: — Dysp- 
ntea  of  a  peculiar  spasmodic  character  ; 
pupils  of  the  eyes  dilated  ;  tonn^ue  white  ; 
countenance  intelliijent,  and  expressive 
of  anxiety;  pulse  120,  and  small: — he 
was  ot!"ered  a  glass  of  water  without 
previous  notice,  which  instantly  pro- 
duced violent  agitation  of  the  whole 
frame,  and  deep  and  convulsive  inspira- 
tion. 

Previous  to  his  being  subjected  to  any 
plan  of  treatment,  he  was  taken  to  JMr. 
Brodie,  who  advised  a  trial  of  the 
IMikania  guaco :  accordingly,  an  appli- 
cation was  made  to  Mr.  Ciesar  Hawkins, 
who  kindly  afforded  his  assistance  on 
the  occasion,  and  an  ample  supply  of 
the  expressed  juice  of  the  plant  recently 
received  from  Sir  R.  Ker  Porter  from 
South  America. 

At  2  P.M.  a  table-spoonful  was  admi- 
nistered, and  ordered  to  be  repeated 
every  hour.  The  moment  he  saw  the 
medicine,  the  muscles  of  deglutition 
and  of  inspiration  became  convulsed ; 
he  turned  aside  his  head,  snatched  the 
glass,  held  it  for  several  seconds  out  of 
sight  ;  then,  with  a  desperate  effort, 
swallowed  its  contents  ;  after  which  he 
became  tranquil,  until  some  fresh  cause 
of  excitement  renewed  the  paroxysm. 
He  ate  oranges  and  jelly  without  much 
difficulty. 

3  P.M. — Two  pills  of  calomel  and  co- 
Jocynth  were  taken  in  addition  to  the 
guaco. 

4  P.M. — xVncnemaof4  oz.  of  a  strong 
decoction  of  the  leaves  was  administer- 
ed, and  repeated  every  hour. 

6  P..AI. — Bowels  copiously  relieved  ; 
pulse  70;  frequent  sighing.  At  this 
period  a  new  symptom  appeared,  for, 
whenever  the  door  of  the  room  was 
opened,  admitting  a  current  of  air,  he 
became  much  distressed,  and  anxiously 
desired  it  to  be  closed. 

Had  a  boiled  egg,  and  bread  and  but- 
ter, which  he  ate  with  good  appetite, 
and  with  little  difficulty. 

8  P.M. — Paroxysms  gradually  increas- 


ing in  violence;  pulse  !)G ;  a  table- 
spoonful  of  the  medicine  to  be  repeated 
every  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  enema 
to  be  discontinued. 

11  P.M. — Pulse  110;  profuse  perspi- 
ration ;  complains  of  a  fulness  and  of  a 
suffocating  sensation  in  the  throat,  and 
a  tenderness  on  pressure  of  the  e|)igas- 
trium.  He  knows,  with  reujarkablo 
exactitude,  the  time  for  taking  his  medi- 
cine, aiid  watches  with  intense  anxiety 
the  man  whose  duty  it  is  to  give  it  him. 
24th,  I  A..M. — Has  slept  half  an  hour, 
and  appears  relieved. 

2  A..M. — Pulse  !)0;  takes  his  medicine 
with  less  difficulty;  vomited  slightly. 

6  A.M. — From  2  to  this  period  he  has 
been  comparatively  easy,  pulse  varying 
from  84  to  105  ;  between  G  and  9  the 
paroxysms  became  again  violent;  more 
anxiety  of  countenance  ;  pulse  small, 
and  fluctuating  from  72  to  120.  With 
these  attacks  he  had  frequent  eructations 
of  wind,  from  which  he  experienced 
much  relief;  complains  of  being  hot, 
but  the  skin  feels  cold  and  moist.  In 
attempting  to  wipe  his  face  with  a  hand- 
kerchief, he  could  only  accomplish  it 
by  convulsive  efforts,  and  then  threw  it 
from  him  in  great  agitation. 

12  A.M. — Has  been  slightly  delirious. 
At  this  period  he  was  visited  by  his  mo- 
ther: he  appeared  rejoiced  to  see  her  ; 
shook  hands,  and  suddenly  thrust  her 
from  him,  crying  out,  "  Run,  mother, 
run,  or  I  shall  bite  you  ;''  although  he 
had  never  shewn  the  least  disposition  to 
injure  or  bite  any  person. 

1  P.M.  —  Frecjuent  expectoration  of 
frothy  mucus,  its  presence  in  the  mouth 
causing  a  similar  paroxysm  to  that  pro- 
duced by  taking  a  fluid.  Ate  some 
roast  beef  with  voracious  appetite. 

3  P.M. — Pulse  140;  pupils  dilated  to 
their  utmost  extent ;  the  mere  breath 
from  his  nostrils,  on  passing  over  his 
chest,  occasioned  sickness  and  spasm. 

At  half-past  4  a  decided  change  for  the 
worse  took  place ;  he  became  delirious, 
and  vomited  a  thin  greenish  fluid;  called 
violently  for  tea,  which  he  swallowed 
with  a  powerful  eflbrt,  spilling  a  good 
deal  over  his  chest,  without  experienc- 
ing the  same  inconvenience  he  had  be- 
fore felt,  and  also  expressed  much  de- 
sire for  the  window  to  be  opened,  lest 
he  should  be  suffocated. 

About  7  he  lost  all  control  over  his 
mind ;  talked  incessantly  ;  frequent 
convulsive    twitchings    of    the   limbs ; 
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rapid  and  indistinct  pulse  ;  cold  sweats ; 
and  laborious  respiration  ;  which  conti- 
nued until  9  o'clock,  wlien  he  expired, 
54  hours  from  the  commencement  of  the 
constitutional  symptoms  of  the  disease. 
The  quantity  of  the  expressed  juice 
taken  was  4U  ounces,  besides  several 
injections. 

Sectio  Cudaveris. — Vessels  of  the  neck 
distended ;  salivary  <jlands  enlarged  ; 
par  vagum  natural  ;  fauces  deeply  red- 
dened, as  far  as  the  cuticular  lining  of 
the  oesophagus,  where  the  redness  sud- 
denly ceased ;  trachea  and  bronchia 
slightly  vascular. 

Vessels  of  the  lungs  engorged  with 
blood:  the  cells  contained  a  small  quan- 
tity of  serum. 

The  blood  found  in  the  heart  fluid. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
highly  vascular,  beneath  which  were 
numerous  spots  of  ecchymosis  ;  the 
glands  towards  the  pyloric  oritice  en- 
larged. The  glandulce  circumvallatae 
of  the  tongue  much  enlarged,  but  the 
salivary  ducts  on  the  side  of  the  frenum 
not  distended. 

The  brain  throughout  presented  a 
uniform  appearance  of  increased  vascu- 
larity ;  so  did  the  membranes ;  and 
under  the  arachnoid,  which  was  slightly 
opaque,  serum  was  deposited. 

Tn  the  spinal  canal  was  also  found 
about  an  ounce  of  clear  fluid,  without 
any  other  marks  of  disease. 


CONTINUED  KEMARKS 

ON    THE 

USE  OF  CALAMINE  AS  A  LOCAL 
APPLICATION  IN  CONFLUENT 
SMALL-POX. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Sir, 
The  subject  of  the  present  paper  is  a 
little  girl  in  Kensington  Workhouse, 
aged  seven  years.  After  struggling 
severely  for  two  or  tiirce  days,  the  erup- 
tion appeared.  On  the  third  day  of  the 
eruption,  I  first  saw  her  ;  it  was  con- 
fluent on  the  face  and  many  parts  of  tiie 
body  ;  and  where  the  eruption  was  most 
distinct,  the  pustules  were  very  nume- 
rous. I  punctured  many  of  them  with 
a  lancet,    and  covered  them  with  the 


calamine.  On  the  following  day,  April 
26tli,  I  found  the  pustules  had  filled 
again ;  the  constitutional  disturbance 
was  very  great.  With  a  pair  of  scissors 
I  imperfectly  removed  the  cuticle  from 
many  of  the  pustules,  and  again  applied 
the  calamine. 

April  27th. — The  child  is  sufiFering 
severely  from  the  disease.  Wherever 
the  cutis  had  been  exposed,  and  covered 
with  the  calamine,  a  sdib  liad  formed  ; 
but  in  each  pustule  the  cuticle  that  re- 
mained had  attached  itself  to  the  cutis, 
forming  pustules,  of  various  size  and 
form,  filled  with  lymph ;  and  most  of 
them,  where  the  cuticle,  from  the  shape 
of  the  pock,  had  only  been  removed  in 
the  centre,  formed  a  pustule,  with 
healthy  cutis  in  the  middle,  and  went  on 
to  maturation  :  one  large  pustule,  being 
entirely  abraded  of  its  cuticle,  has  heal- 
ed, and  left  the  skin  perfectly  sound. 

2Sth. — From  many  of  the  pus- 
tules I  again  removed  the  epidermis,  and 
covered  them  with  the  calamine,  also 
directing  that  the  powder  should  be  con- 
stantly applied  to  the  whole  arm,  leav- 
ing the  pustules  undisturbed ;  observ- 
ing that  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  part  where  I  had  destroyed  the  cuti- 
cle had  lost  the  efflorescence  which  sur- 
rounded their  base. 

29th.— Child  tolerably  well ;  all  the 
pustules  which  were  destroyed  yes- 
terday have  put  on  the  same  appear- 
ance as  described  on  the  27th ;  the 
efflorescence  surrounding  the  base  of 
each  pustule  much  less  distinct. 

30th. — The  efflorescence  surrounding 
the  base  of  each  pustule  on  the  arm  on 
which  the  calamine  was  applied,  has 
entirely  disappeared. 

May  1st. — The  child  going  on  well; 
many  pustules  and  confluent  patches 
were  dressed  yesterday  by  the  mother 
of  the  child,  with  this  different  result^ 
the  scab  has  formed  as  usual,  but  the 
remaining  cuticle,  instead  of  forming 
irregular-shaped  pustules,  is  shrivelled, 
but  as  yet  is  attached  to  the  cutis. 

3d. — No  suppurative  process  is  now 
going  on  on  any  part  of  the  body,  except- 
ing on  the  hands  and  on  the  soles  of  the 
feet,  where  the  pustules  are  allowed  to 
proceed  undisturbed :  the  child  has 
slept  soundly  through  the  night ;  her 
appetite  has  returned. 

4th. — Tiie  child  convalescent,  with 
craving  appetite. 

9th. — The  child  continues  well ;  many 
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pustules  still  rcmaininir  on  the  soles  of 
the  feet  and  on  tlie  hands. 

ItUh. —  Tiie  child  continues  well; 
some  pustules  arc  still  remaining'. 

From  llie  aln)ve  statement  it  should 
appear,  first,  if  you  carefully  remove  all 
the  cuticle  of  the  pustule  in  its  early 
stasje,  and  a|)ply  tiie  calamine,  you  com- 
pletely arrest  its  proi^ress ;  and  if  any 
portion  of  tlie  cuticle  remains,  that  it 
attaclies  itself  to  the  cutis,  forminnf  an 
irren;ular-shaped  pustule,  uiiich  goes  on 
to  maturation  :  docs  this  argue  the 
vitality  of  the  epidermis? 

2d,  The  eti'ect  which  the  calamine 
had  in  completely  etFacing  the  etHores- 
cence  from  the  base  of  each  pustule, 
would  lead  me,  on  any  otiicr  occasion, 
to  apply  it  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
i)ody,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
disease,  in  the  hope  that,  from  its  con- 
troling  the  violence  of  the  local  actions, 
the  disease  would  not  only  be  mitigated, 
hut  tiiat  the  expedient  would  also  assist 
in  preventing  the  destruction  of  the 
cutis.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
nothing  but  the  tediousness  of  the  pro- 
cess would  prevent  our  arresting  the 
malady  at  the  very  commencement;  for 
]  cannot  but  consider  this  disease  as 
strictly  local  in  its  character — as  a  dis- 
ease, in  fact,  of  the  skin  ;  that  the  con- 
stitutional disturbance  presents  through- 
out the  phenomena  of  constitutional 
irritation;  and  that  the  aggravated  dis- 
turbance which  occurs  about  the  ninth 
or  tenth  day,  and  which  has  been  hither- 
to denominated  the  secondary  fever,  is 
merely  an  increase  of  constitutional 
suffering  from  a  continuance  of  local 
irritation.  What  a  striking  instance  of 
the  effects  of  bodily  pain  (without 
any  extensive  suppurative  process  going 
forward)  on  the  various  functions  of  the 
body,  has  Mr.  Travers  given  us  in  his 
last  |iublication  ;  and  I  believe  I  cannot 
do  better  than  conclude  by  cjuoting, 
from  the  first  section  of  his  tiiird  chap- 
ter— tliat  "  pain,  when  amounting  to 
a  certain  degree  of  intensity  and  dura- 
tion, is  of  itself  destructive." 
I  am,  8ir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Henry  George. 

Surgeon. 
Kensington,  May  13th,  \B3\. 


ISl.— VIII. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
Having  observed    the  following   ordi- 
nance   of  the  Ca|)e    government,   pul)- 
lished    in    the  "  South    African  Adver- 
tiser"   of  Deccml)er    18.'30,    regulating 
the  practice  of  tlie  medical   profession 
in  that  colony,   I  have  sent  it  to  you  for 
publication    in    your   Gazette,    if    you 
should  consider  it  of  sufhcient  interest. 
It  is  worthy  of  imitation  in  our  colonies 
generally,  and  some  parts  of  it  even  in 
this  country.     It  will  raise  the  respecta- 
bility of  the  profession  abroad,  and  pre- 
vent uneducated  persons  from  practising 
without  undergoing    some   ordeal  as  a 
testimonial  of  tlieir  ability,   and  stimu- 
late them  to  exertion  in  the  acquirement 
of  knowledge  in  the  profession  they  are 
desirous  of  embracing.     Several,  with  a 
mere   superficial   e<lucation,   get  medi- 
cal charge  of  a  merchant-ship  bound  to 
the  colonies,  and  endeavour  to  establish 
themselves  there  as  general  practition- 
ers, most  of  whom  render  themselves  a 
disgrace  to  the  profession  of  whom  they 
class  themselves  as  a  member.     This  re- 
gulation is  a  most  desirable  object,  and 
uhatever  outcry  may  be- raised  against 
it  by  those  who  fear  that   their  abilities 
will  not  stand  the  test  of  an   examina- 
tion,  will   avail    nothing.     Young-  niea 
now  educating  for  the  medical   profes- 
sion are  obliged   to  attend    courses  of 
lectures,  to  devote  themselves  to  arduous 
study,  and  undergo  strict  examinations 
previous   to  being  considered  qualified 
to  practice,  besides  the  expense  :  a  long- 
and  severe   study  is  absolutely  requisite 
both  to  pass  the  examinations  uith  cre- 
dit, as  well  as  during  the  practice  of  the 
profession,   if  he  is  desirous  of  rising-, 
whether  in  the  naval  or  military  services, 
or  in  general  practice.     The  class  I  be- 
fore   particularly   alluded   to  are  drug-- 
gists'  assistants,  and  those  who,  havinu" 
just  served  a  term  of  apprenticeship  with 
a  general  practitioner,  procure  (without 
any  inquiry  being  made  respecting  their 
professional   education)    a   situation  as 
surgeon  on  board  a  merchant-ship  pro- 
ceeding to  our  cobnies  ;  they  then  leave 
the  ship,  and  swarm  there,  estaldishin* 
themselves  as  "  surgeons,  apotlucarits, 
and  accoucheurs."     .Some   remedy  was 
therefore  become  absolutely  requisite  for 
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prevcnlino- tliis  (,'reat  influx  of  proten- 
dors  to  the  medical  profession  into  our 
colonies,  and  the  Cape  Colonial  Govern- 
ment deserve  the  thanks  of  the  profes- 
sion for  taking-  the  lead  in  adopting 
efficient  measures  for  the  prevention  of 
incompetent  persons  from  practising, 
and  which  we  ought  to  hope  soon  to  see 
extended  over  the  whole  of  our  colonies. 
I  remain,  sir,  yours,  &c. 

G.  B. 


Ordinance  of  his  Excellency  the  Go- 
vernor in  Council,  for  altering  and 
amending  the  Laws  and  Iteyulaiions 
relating  to  Medical  Practitioners  and 
Apothecaries  in  this  Colony. 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  alter  and 
amend  the  laws  and  regulations  relative 
to  medical  practitioners  and  apothe- 
caries in  this  colony  :  he  it  therefore 
enacted  by  his  Excellency  the  Gover- 
nor in  Council,  that  from  and  after 
the  1st  day  of  January,  1S31,  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  26th  September,  1823, 
shall  be  repealed  ;  and  the  same  is  here- 
by repealed  accordingly. 

2  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  it 
shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  Gover- 
nor, or  other  person  administering  the 
government  of  the  colony  for  tiie  time 
being,  to  appoint  a  Committee,  con- 
sisting of  a  President  and  sucii  number 
of  members,  being  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, as  he  shall  think  proper,  to- 
gether with  a  Secretary,  under  the 
style  and  description  of  "  The  Colonial 
Medical  Committee,"  who  shall  super- 
intend the  civil  medical  concerns  of  this 
colony  ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
Governor,  or  other  person  administer- 
ing the  government  as  aforesaid,  tore- 
move  the  said  members,  or  any  of  them ; 
and  upon  the  removal,  death,  or  re- 
signation of  the  said  members,  or  any 
of  them,  to  appoint  such  other  person 
or  persons  as  he  shall  think  fit. 

3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  no 
person  shall  practise  as  physician,  sur- 
geon, accoucheur,  surgeon  apothecary, 
apothecary,  chemist,  or  druggist,  in  this 
colony,  without  taking  out  a  license  to 
that  effect  from  the  Governor,  or  other 
person  administering  the  government 
as  aforesaid  ;  and  previously  to  obtain- 
ing such  license,  any  person  wishing  to 
practise  as  aforesaid  shall  submit  his 
diploma,  or  other  certificate,  of  his  be- 
ing duly    qualified    to    practise    such 


branch  or  branches  of  the  medical  pror- 
fession  as  he  shall  profess  to  exercise, 
for  the  examination  and  approval  of  the 
said  Committee  :  Provided  always,  that 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  medical  officer 
of  his  Majesty's  land  or  sea  service,  to 
exercise  his  profession  without  taking 
out  such  license  as  aforesaid. 

4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  any 
person  who  has  served  as  apprentice, 
for  a  period  not  less  than  four  years,  to 
any  regularly  licensed  apothecary  in 
this  colony,  may  obtain  a  license  to 
practise  as  an  apothecary,  on  passing 
an  examination  befare  the  said  Commit- 
tee, and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  mem^ 
bers  thereof. 

5.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that 
any  person  who  shall  practise  any  of  the 
aforesaid  branches  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, without  such  license  as  afore- 
said, shall,  on  conviction,  be  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  fifty  pounds  for  each  oiience. 

6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  any 
merchant,  trader,  or  dealer,  who  shall 
import  into  this  colony  any  drugs  or 
medicines,  whether  the  same  be  patent 
or  not,  and  shall  vend  the  same  without 
their  having  been  first  submitted  to  the 
examination  of  the  said  ('ommittee, 
and  a  certificate  obtained  from  them  of 
their  being  of  good  (juality,  shall  incur 
and  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  fifty 
pounds  for  each  offence. 

7.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  all 
apothecaries  and  venders  of  medicines 
shall  label  all  vessels  or  packages  con- 
taining mineral  acids,  preparations  of 
arsenic,  opium,  and  other  powerful 
medicines,  commonly  denominated  poi- 
sons, with  the  word  "  Poisor.%"  and 
keep  the  san\e  in  secure  places  under 
lock  and  key,  and  shall  take  care  that 
they  be  not  sold  in  dangerous  doses  or 
quantities, without  a  written  permission 
from  a  magistrate,  or  prescription  from 
a  regular  physician  or  surgeon  ;  and  if 
it  shall  appear  that  any  apothecary  or 
vender  of  medicines  shall  suffer  such 
poisonous  or  dangerous  medicines  to  be 
kept  without  due  care,  or  shall  sell,  or 
keep  for  sale  in  his  possession,  any 
medicines  or  drugs  of  bad  (juality,  he 
shall  be  liable,  on  conviction  before  any 
competent  court,  to  a  penally  not  less 
than  bl.  and  not  more  than  50/.  one- 
half  of  which  shall  go  to  the  informer; 
and  he  shall  further  become  liable  to 
forfeiture  of  his  license. 

8.  Ami  be  it  further  enacted,  that  all 
apothecaries,   chemists,  and  druggists. 
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shall  prepare  their  nicdieincs  according 
to  tlic  Pharmacopoeia  liOndiiicnsis,  un- 
less otherwise  ilirecled  hy  the  prescrib- 
ing- medical  practitioner. 

(Sisrncd)  &c. 


ROYAL  SOCIETY. 
April  28,  1831. 

Dr.  Marshall    Hall  on    the    Capil/ari/ 
Circulation. 

A  I'Ai'ER  was  read  on  the  anatomy  and 
physioloffy  of  the  minnte  and  capillary 
vessels,  hy  Dr.  .Alarshall  Hall.  After 
some  preliminary  observations,  this  pa- 
per was  divided  into  three  parts :  the 
first  related  to  the  systemic,  the 
second  to  the  pulmonic  circulation,  and 
the  third  to  the  causes  of  the  motion 
of  the  blood  through  the  minute  and 
capillary  vessels. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  pointed  out 
l)V  I\I.  Edwards,  that  the  batrachian 
tribes  die  almost  immediately  if  plunged 
into  water  raised  to  less  than  120'-'.  Dr. 
Hall,,  in  investigating  the  causes  and 
nature  of  this  kind  of  death,  observed 
that  the  heat  of  the  heart  continued 
after  sensation  and  motion  had  ceased. 
It  occurred  to  him  to  examine  the  state 
of  tiie  capillary  circulation  in  the  lung 
in  these  circumstances.  It  was  found 
active :  and  thus  an  opportunity  was 
aSbrded  of  examining  its  character  at 
leisure. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  paper  the  au- 
thor corrects  several  errors  in  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  systemic  circulation. 
The  arteries  in  the  web  of  the  frog  do 
not  anastomose,  as  has  been  stated ; 
neither  do  they  terminate  immediately 
in  veins.  They  uniformly  pass  into  an 
intermediate  order  of  vessels,  to  which 
the  author  restricts  the  term  capillary  ; 
designating  the  other  vessels  of  the  class 
by  the  terms  nutrient,  secretory,  exha- 
lent,  &c.  The  mode  of  the  formation 
of  the  capillaries  is  parlicularly  insisted 
on.  The  last  branches  of  the  artery 
divide  into  two  or  more,  of  wiiich  each 
is  of  equal  size  with  itself;  at  this  point 
the  character  of  the  vessel  changes  and 
the  circulation  is  of  less  velocity  j — they, 
in  a  word,  become  capillary. 

The  arteries  and  veins,  taken  in  their 
extreme  branches  and  roots,  are  of  a 
conical  form  ;  the  capillaries  preserve  a 
uniform   diameter,  and   may  be  called 


cylindrical.  The  arteries  terminate,  in 
the  web  of  the  frog's  foot,  in  these 
capillaries  uniformly,  and  do  not  anas- 
tomose. The  capillaries  unite  and  re- 
divide  continually.  The  veins  issue 
from  the  capillaries,  and  anastomose 
occasionally. 

The  peciiliarities  of  the  minute  and 
capillary  vessels  and  circulation  in  tiic 
tail  and  fin  of  the  fish,  in  the  web  of  the 
frog,  and  in  the  mesentery,  were  de- 
scribed, illustrated  by  drawings,  and 
shewn  to  be  replete  with  design.  On 
these  points  we  must  refer,  however,  to 
the  paper  itself. 

The  pulmonic  circulation  is  next  de- 
scribed. The  lung  of  the  salamander 
being  purely  vesicular,  was  chosen,  as 
affording  the  simplest  form,  and  the  type 
of  this  part  of  the  circulation.  In  the 
minute  vessels  the  most  beautiful  order 
is  observed.  A  large  artery  passes  along 
one  side  of  the  lung;  and  a  large  vein 
returns  on  the  opposite  side.  These 
branch  olf,  and  their  liranches  again  di- 
vide into  smaller  branches,  all  of  which 
are  placed  in  most  symmetrical  and  pa- 
rallel arrangements  ;  so  that  the  vein  is 
most  aptly  placed  so  as  to  receive  the 
capillaries  given  off  by  the  arteries. 

The  arteries  in  no  case  anastomose, 
nor  does  even  the  largest  issue  in  the 
vein  ;  ))ut  each  branch  terminates  rather 
abruptly,  by  giving  origin  at  its  point 
and  sides  to  innumerable  capillaries, 
which,  after  passing  over  their  appoint- 
ed space,  converge,  and  form  a  vein  of 
similar  form  to  that  of  the  artery.  In 
all  this  course  the  flow  of  the  blood  is 
readily  traced,  and  presents  the  most 
splendid  scene  under  the  microscope. 

The  lung  of  the  other  batrachia  is 
cellular  as  well  as  vesicular.  The  mi- 
nute vessels  dip  down  along  vertical 
meshes,  and  are  then  lost  to  view.  The 
anatomy  is,  however,  distinctly  trace- 
able in  the  dried  preparation.  The 
capillaries  of  the  pulmonic  circulation 
anastomose  inlinitely  more  frequently 
than  those  of  the  most  complicated  sys- 
temic circulation.  The  design  is  ob- 
viously to  spread  the  blood  over  the 
greatest  possible  extent  of  surface. 

The  third  part  of  this  paper  treats  of 
the  causes  and  modifications  of  the  flow 
of  blood  through  the  capillaries.  The 
causes  are  plainly  the  action  of  the 
heart,  the  contraction  of  the  arteries, 
and  the  influence  of  inspiration  upon 
the  venous  circulation,  so  well  shewn 
in  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Barry.     The 
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peculiarity  of  the  capillary  circulation 
is  slowness,  compared  with  the  arterial. 
The  flow  of  the  blood  tiirough  the  capil- 
laries is  made  slower  still, "oscillatory, 
or  even  retroorade,  by  a  variety  of 
causes.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  ca- 
pillaries liave  no  power  over  the  flow  of 
blood  in  tbemselves.  These  points  are 
fully  discussed  in  the  paper,  to  which  we 
must  refer  for  further  information  on 
the  subject. 

We  have  had  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing' the  capillary  circulation  in  the  lung 
of  the  toad  through  Dr.  Hall's  micros- 
cope, and  can  bear  testimony  to  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  description  he  has  given 
of  this  very  beautiful  and  interesting 
phenomenon. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTIOA^ 

Friday,  May  13,  1831. 

Sir  George  Dickett,  Bart.  Vice-Pres. 
IN  THE  Chair. 

Mr.  BrockedoJi  on  UaiinibaVs  Passar/e 

of  the  Alps. 
It  is  well  known  to  the  literary  world 
that  many  differences  of  opinion  have 
existed,  and  do  still  exist,  among  the 
most  learned  geographers  and  classical 
scholars,  as  to  the  precise  route  pursued 
by  Hannibal  in  his  celebrated  passage 
of  the  Alps,  arising  from  the  difficulties 
of  reconciling  the  time  occupied  in  the 
journey,  and  the  circurnstances  related 
by  several  historians,  with  the  natural 
landmarks  existing  in  our  time.  IMr. 
Brockedon  commenced  his  critical  dis- 
sertation on  preceding  speculations  on 
this  subject  by  reading  some  very  co- 
pious extracts  from  Polybius,  and  then 
attempted  to  clear  the  way  for  his  own 
hvpothesis,  by  shewing  the  irreconcila- 
bility of  the  plans  laid  down  l)y  previous 
writers  (of  whom  he  spoke  in  no  very 
measured  or  laudatory  terms),  with  the 
circumstances  recorded  by  contempo- 
rary historians.  We  cannot  pretend  to 
follow  iMr.  B.  in  his  rather  prolix  lucu- 
brations, which  seemed  to  us  ratber 
fitted  for  the  study  than  the  lecture- 
room,  and  this  the  more  especially,  as 
the  passage  of  the  little  St.  Bernard, 
for  which  he  contends,  does  not  appear 
to  us  to  be  more  in  accordance  with 
history  than  those  it  is  intended  to  su- 
persede; for,  as  the  lecturer  himself 
confessed,  the  plains   of  Italy  are  not 


distinguishable  therefrom,  which  histo- 
rians state  they  were  from  the  heights 
which  Hannibal  passed  over. 

In  the  Library  we  noticed  numerous 
Burmese  and  other  oriental  musical  in- 
struments, from  the  museum  of  the 
Asiatic  Society;  and  also  two  volumes 
of  that  most  splendid  work  of  Dupai.K 
and  Aglio  on  the  Antiquities  of  Mexico, 
which  has  been  collected,  compiled,  and 
published,  under  the  munificent  patron- 
age of  Lord  Kingsbury,  at  an  expense 
of  upwards,  as  we  are  told,  of  32,0001. 
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Tuesday,  10th  May,  1831. 

Dr.  Sigmon'd,  the  secretary,  read  this 
evening   a  paper,   communicated  by  a 
member  whose  name  escaped  us,  con- 
taining an  analysis  of  the  Mudar  plant 
(Calotropis  mudarij),  but  the  nature  of 
which    forbids    an    abridged    account. 
Subsequently  to  this,   the  Professor  of 
Chemistry   continued    the   topic  com- 
menced at  the  last  meeting,  by  giving  a 
lecture,  illustrated  by  numerous  expe- 
riments,   on    the    chemical    history   of 
V'eratria,  as  educed  from  colchicum  and 
hellebore,  and  shewing  all   the  various 
stages  of  the  process.     At  the  close  of 
the  lecture.  Dr.  Sigmond  ottered  some 
remarks  on  the  action  of  Secale  Cornu- 
tum  in  restraining  and  arresting  haemor- 
rhage, upon  which  an  animated  discus- 
sion arose,  principally  sustained  by  Drs. 
Sigmond,  Whiting,  and  \egri,  the  latter 
of  whom  gave  a  very  interesting  detail 
of  numerous  experiments  on  this  sub- 
ject, which   have  been  lately  made  in 
Italy,  by  Dr.  Spinardi,  in  whose  hands, 
in  doses  of  from  6  to   10  grains  every 
two  hours,  or,  in  urgent  cases,  every 
hour,  half  hour,  or  even  every  ten  mi- 
nutes, it  had  been  found  of  singular  effi- 
cacy, not  only  in  msenorrhagia,  but  also 
in  a  variety  of  other  sanguineous  fluxes, 
as  epistaxis,  &c.  &c. ;  indeed,  in  almost 
every  haemorrhage  in  which  inordinate 
action  of  the  arterial  system  did  not  in- 
dicate bloodletting.     It  had  also  been 
found  very  serviceable  in  cases  of  leu- 
corrhoea. 

At  the  usual  hour  the  society  ad- 
journed to  Tuesday,  24th  May,  when 
a  paper  will  be  read,  communicated  by 
Mr.  Itootsey,  "  On  the  Medicinal  Plants 
mentioned  by  Shakspeare." 


FORGERY. 
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"  l-i<et  omnibus, licet etinm mihl, dignitiitem  A  t- 
tis  Medico-  tueri;  potestus  mocio  vtniendi  in  iml- 
licum  sit,  dicendi  periculum  non  recuso." — Cick  no. 

FORGERY. 
A  THICK  of  the  most  despicable  kind 
was  last  week  played  oflF  on  the  public— 
and,  we  regret  to  say,  through  the 
medium  of  tliis  journal — in  the  shape 
of  a  letter,  which  was  forged  in  the 
name  of  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy.  At  pre- 
sent we  shall  not  allude  to  the  knave  by 
wliom  this  fraud  was  practised,  farther 
than  to  state,  that,  by  an  extraordinary 
and  unlooked-for  coincidence,  he  lias 
been  detected.  The  moral  evidence  against 
Lim,  now  in  our  possession,  is  perfectly 
convincing ;  and  difficult  as  it  is  in 
such  a  case  to  procure  the  proofs  neces- 
sary to  secure  a  legal  conviction,  yet 
there  is  even  now  but  one  short  link 
in  the  chain  deficient ;  and  if  we  suc- 
ceed (which  wc  hope  to  do)  in  obtain- 
ing this,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  make 
such  a  disclosure  as  will  leave  far  be- 
hind the  most  unprincipled  and  infa- 
mous of  the  practices  hitherto  adopted 
by  our  opponents. 

To  the  subject  of  the  forgery,  then, 
we  shall  recur ; — for  the  present  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  the  inser- 
tion of  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy 's  disclaimer, 
and  a  fevv  words  which  it  naturally 
suggests. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

13,  Manor-Place,  Walworth, 
14th  May,  1831. 

Sir,— IMy  attention  has  just  been  di- 
rected to  a  letter,  published  under  my 
signature,  in  this  day's  IMedical  (iazette 
Permit  me  to  assure  your  readers  that 
that  letter  is  a  wanton  forgery,  and  to 
entreat  of  such  of  them  as  have  not 
seen  through  its  fictitious  nature,  to  dis- 
miss from  their  minds  the  contempt  it 
could  not  fail  to  engender  against  me. 

1  have  also  been  shewn,  in  the  same 
No.  of  your  journal,  some  remarks  by 


an  anonymous  corrospundiMit,  in  whidi 
he  has  grossly  distorted  thi;  sul)stance 
of  a  few  words  I  ventured  to  acklress  to 
a  recent  meeting,  in  explanation  of  the 
motives  wliieh  induced  me  to  join  in  the 
proposed  scheme  for  llie  formation  of 
a  New  IMedical  Institution.  I  shall  not 
tresj)ass  on  your  s|»ace  with  the  repe- 
tition of  my  brief  observations  on  tliat 
occasion  ;  particularly  since  they  arc 
accurately  rei)orted  elsewhere  (Lancet, 
No.  402,  p.  2\3).  It  may  there  be  seen 
that.  I  did  no  more  than  describe  the 
difficulties  which  every  graduate  in 
medicine,  of  tlic  Edinl)nrgh  University, 
experiences  in  his  attempts  to  practise 
his  profession  in  tliis  city. 

On  the  editorial  comments  you  were 
pleased  to  prefix  to  the  forged  letter,  I 
shall  otTer  no  remark.  Could  I  believe 
tliat  you  were  aware  of  the  falsity  of 
that  article,  I  should  not  stoop  to  notice 
the  transaction  in  your  columns,  and  I 
should  seek  my  reparation  from  the 
laws  of  the  realm  :  but  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  you  were  deceived,  I  feel 
that,  if  you  are  possessed  of  any  manly 
or  honourable  sentiments,  my  wisest 
part  is  to  leave  entirely  to  your  own 
consideration  tlie  course  you  should 
adopt  towards  an  individual  who  has 
never  injured  you,  and  wliom  you  have 
insultingly  exposed  to  the  ridicule  of  his 
professional  brethren, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

Vour  oliedient  servant, 

VV.B.O'SHAUGiiNESSV,  M.D. 

On  the  receipt  of  the  preceding  letter 
we  immediately  wrote  to  Dr.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy, assuring  that  gentleman  of  the 
very  sincere  regret  we  felt  at  the  occur- 
rence to  which  he  alluded ;  and  these 
sentiments  we  think  it  due  to  him,  and 
to  ourselves,  publicly  to  express.  Dr. 
O'Shaughnessy  would  seem  to  imply 
that  the  fictitious  nature  of  the  docu- 
ment might  have  been  "  seen  through  :" 
but  to  this  we  reply,  that  it  was 
written  precisely  in  the  style  which 
distinguishes  most  of  the  correspon- 
dents of  the  Lancet— violent,  vindic- 
tive, and  vulgar  — and  tliat  as  the 
Doctor  has  been  in  the  habit  of  con- 
tributing to  that  work,  it  never  for 
a  moment  occurred  to  us  that  the 
letter  was  not  genuine.     This  may  not 
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be  flattering  to  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy,  and 
the  result  has  shewn  that  it  was  doing 
him  an  injustice— but  then  it  is  the  natu- 
ral result  of  the  position  in  which  he  has 
placed  himself  in  the  public  eye  ;  for,  as 
society  is  constituted,  men  will  still  be 
judged  of  by  those  with  whom  they 
voluntarily  suffer  their  names  to  be 
connected. 

Dr.  O'Shaughnessy  speaks  of  his 
being  "  young  and  inexperienced ;" 
let  him  receive  counsel  even  from 
those  who  are  politically  opposed  to 
bis  views.  If  he  look  around  him,  and 
perceive  that  the  persons  in  connexion 
with  whom  his  name  has  recently  appear- 
ed before  the  public  are  those  distinguish- 
ed for  science,  eminent  in  practice,  and 
holding  prominent  places  in  the  commu- 
nity, then,  by  all  means,  let  him  pursue 
his  course,  and  risk  his  professional  ven- 
ture in  the  same  bark  with  them.  But  if 
the  contrary  of  all  this  should  be  the  case, 
then  let  him  decide  either  to  withdraw 
himself  from  such  connexion  betimes, 
or  make  up  his  mind  to  take  the  conse- 
quences :  what  these  have  been  to  all 
others,  they  will  assuredly  be  to  him. 

Dr.  O'Shaughnessy  complains  that  we 
have  held  him  up  to  ridicule,  and  that  an 
anonymous  correspondent  has  "grossly 
distorted"  what  he  said  with  regard  to  his 
motives  for  joining  what  they  are  pleased 
to  call  the  "  New  College  of  Medi- 
cine." To  the  former  charge  we  plead 
guilty.  We  have  thought,  and  still 
think,  ridicule  the  fittest  weapon  against 
an  undertaking  so  preposterous  as  that 
alluded  to.  With  regard  to  the  second 
point,  we  must  say,  that  with  one  excep- 
tion— namely,  the  statement  of  our  cor- 
respondent that  he  "  imderstood"  Dr. 
O'Shaughnessy  to  say  he  was  not  an 
university  graduate — we  cannot  see  any 
such  distortion  ;  and  even  this  probably 
arose  from  an  allusion  to  the  circum- 
stance of  his  not  having  a  degree  from 
an  English  university.  But  to  set  the 
matter  at  rest,  as  to  what  Dr.  O'Shaugh- 


nessy said  of  himself  and  his  motives, 
we  shall  quote  the  account  to  which  he 
refers  us  as  correct. 

"  I  am  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  Circumstances  induced 
me  to  remove  from  that  capital  to  Lou- 
don, and  the  moment  I  arrive  here,  I 
tind  myself  totally  unable  to  practise  my 
profession ;  I  attempt  to  practise  as  a 
pliysician  ;  I  am  met  by  the  sneers  and 
reflections  of  my  fellow  practitioners, 
tliat  '  I  am  not  a  licentiate  of  the  Lon- 
don college.'  I  am  not  a  surgeon, 
therefore  I  do  not  practise  in  that  de- 
partment of  the  profession.  If  I  at- 
tempt to  practise  as  an  apothecary,  I 
have  the  melancholy  example  of  my 
friend  Mr.  Ryan  before  ray  eyes." 

Having  done  thus  much  for  Dr. 
O'Shaughnessy,  we  must  now,  in  jus- 
tice to  ourselves,  give  the  corresponding 
passage  from  our  own  original  report — 
published  the  preceding  week— that  our 
readers  may  judge  whether  misrepresen- 
tation was  our  object. 

"  He  is  a  graduate  of  Edinburgh,  (he 
informs  us,)  compelled  by  circumstances 
to  come  to  settle  in  London ;  as  things 
are  at  present  constituted  iiere,  however, 
he  has  found  that  his  degree  stands  hira 
in  but  little  stead :  he  cannot  practise 
as  a  physician,  for  he  thus  becomes  lia- 
ble to  the  penalty  ;  he  is  not  a  surgeon  ; 
and  if  he  practise  as  an  apothecary,  he 
has  the  fate  of  his  friend  Ryan  before 
his  eyes." 

FACTS  RELATING  TO  CHOLERA. 
Professor  Lichtenstein,  of  St. 
Petersburgh,  has  just  published  an  official 
report,  under  the  title  of  "  Details  and 
Observations  on  the  Cholera  which  has 
prevailed  in  the  government  of  Oren- 
burg, from  autumn  1829  to  autumn 
1830."  The  materials  were  collected 
under  the  auspices  of  the  supreme  me- 
dical board  of  Russia ;  of  course  they 
are  as  authentic  as  could  be  procured, 
and  certainly  are  of  much  importance. 
We  are  enabled,  through  the  medium  of 
a  learned  contemporary*,  to  lay  before 
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our  readers  suiiic  of  the  more  promiueut 
purticulars. 

Tlie  disease  first  sliewcci  itself  in 
Orenlmro-  tlie  2(;tli  August,  1821),  and 
in  the  village  of  IMassina,  Fehruary 
C),  1830.  'I'he  number  of  sulVerers 
amounted  to  35!H),  of  whom  2725  rceo- 
vered,  H(i5  perislied.  Considering  the 
apprelicnsions  excited  as  to  the  results, 
the  treatment  adopted  must  he  esteemed 
very  etlectual.  From  the  comhinatioa 
of  individual  observations  and  expe- 
rience, llie  medical  board  has  arrived  at 
the  following  conclusions  :  which,  with 
reference  to  the  strongly  disjiuted  point 
as  to  the  contagiousness  of  the  distem- 
per, as  well  as  a  general  insight  into  its 
nature,  and  the  remedies  applied,  will 
be  found  of  the  highest  importance. 

1.  That  the  disease  prevailing  at 
Orenburg  within  the  specified  period, 
was  actually  the  cholera. 
•  2.  The  important  question,  whether 
the  disease  originated  in  Orenburg  itself, 
or  was  introduced  from  its  boundaries 
on  tiie  Kirgish  side,  in  spite  of  the  most 
rigid  investigation  on  the  part  of  the 
local  medical  boards,  is  yet  undecided. 

3.  The  other  question,  however, 
which  does  not  yield  to  it  in  importance, 
viz.  whether  the  disease  be  contagious, 
is  now  more  satisfactorily  settled  than 
the  first.  From  the  first  observations 
on  it,  indei)endont  of  tiie  description  of 
the  staff-physician  of  Sokolon,  (all  of 
which  appear  at  length  in  the  work)  we 
might  be  induced  to  think  that  the  cho- 
lera did  not  communicate  itself  to  the 
patient  by  immediate  contact.  How- 
ever, in  the  progress  of  the  malady,  the 
local  boards,  as  well  as  the  jihysicians, 
have  been  fully  convinced  that  the  cho- 
lera does  in  fact  disseminate  itself  from 
6ne  man  to  another,  and  by  this  means 
travels  from  plate  to  place. 

4.  From  all  observations  collected, 
we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
contagiousness  of  the  cholera,  though 
in  some  instances  inconteslible,  is  never- 
theless not  so  apparent  as  that  of  the 
plague  and  yellow  fever.  The  infectious 
power  is  not  so  visible  in  its  ojjeration 
on  all  who  come  in  contact  with  those 
afflicted  with  it.  This  is  most  conspi- 
cuous in  the  primary  stage  of  the  dis- 
order. 

5.  All  this  tends  to  confirm  the  deci- 
sion of  the  medical  board,  lliat  the  cho- 
lera, in  common  with  many  other  epide- 
mical disorders,  becomes  in  proccas  of 


lime  contagious,  and    may  then  extend 
itself  by  communication. 

G.  'I  he  ptjiice  and  (|naranlinc  rcgula- 
tionsadopted  in  theOrenbwig  govern- 
ment, were  doubtless  of  great  l)enefit; 
nevertheless,  it  occurred,  as  related  by 
the  staff-physician,  that  the  inhabitants, 
after  the  enforcement  of  a  fourteen 
days'  (juarantine,  were  visited  by  this 
disease.  Allowing  that  this  happened 
without  any  recent  intercourse  with 
persons  and  places  aOectcd,  we  must 
concede  that  the  term  of  fourteen  days 
was  scarcely  adequate  for  the  full  deve- 
lopment of  the  latent  malady  in  the  sub- 
ject. It  has  resulted  from  observation 
that  the  contagiousness  really  exists. 

7.  Confiding  in  these  remarks,  and 
not  in  any  theories  that  may  have  ob- 
tained on  the  subject,  we  must  allow 
that  the  progress  of  the  disease  at  Oren- 
burg was  of  the  most  rapid  nature.  In 
the  course  of  twelve  to  eighteen  hours 
from  its  commencement,  the  disease  has 
been  known  to  terminate  fatally. 

8.  The  cholera,  partaking  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  plague,  can  recur  and  affect 
the  same  persons  again. 

9.  Change  of  weather  and  climate  has 
apparently  no  influence  on  the  progress 
of  the  cholera.  The  cold,  in  contradic- 
tion to  early  observations,  has  not  the 
least  power  over  it.  It  was  in  Decem- 
ber and  January  that  it  attained  its  ut- 
most malignity,  and  extended  itself  in 
some  places  at  a  temperature  of  27'^  to 
30^  Reaumur. 

10.  The  faculty  of  Orenburg  adopted 
no  other  police  or  precautionary  mea- 
sures against  the  cholera  than  those  pre- 
scribed in  the  directions  of  the  medical 
board.  They  consist  in  an  entire  sepa- 
ration of  the  patient  from  the  sound 
members  of  the  community,  and  in  a 
faithful  application  of  all  external  in- 
fluences wliich  may  benefit  him. 

11.  The  protecting  power  of  cam- 
phor has,  it  appears,  on  this  occasion 
proved  ineffectual.  In  none  of  the  ob- 
servations collected,  is  it  mentioned. 

12.  In  the  treatment  of  the  cholera, 
the  necessity  of  the  immediate  applica- 
tion of  medical  means  has  been  abun- 
dantly established.  The  lapse  of  a  fevv 
hours,  without  recourse  to  the  assis- 
tance of  art,  will  render  the  disease  very 
dangerous — often  incurable.  T!ie  medi- 
cine e.iptctalive  cannot  be  made  avail- 
able here.  The  strongest  remedies 
must  lie  applied  without  the  least  tam- 
])ering  or  iniermissiou. 
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13.  From  amongst  the  multitude  of 
remedies  we  may  select  the  chief,  viz. 
bleeding-,  calomel,  opium,  warm  cover- 
in?,  and  friction. 

14.  Oil  ofcajeput,  volatile  alknli,  and 
muriatic  acid,  fail  of  their  expected 
operation  here. 

15.  The  mortality  of  this  epidemic 
was  not  so  extensive  as  it  is  described  to 
be  in  its  ravages  in  the  south  of  Asia. 
A  census  of  the  mortality  was  taken  in 
the  Orenburg  government,  where  the 
people  were  in  the  habit  of  concealing 
the  disease  in  its  incipient  state,  and 
where  little  attention  is  paid  to  cleanli- 
ness and  salubrity  of  dwellings;  and 
if  we  compare  the 'details  in  the  lists  of 
the  dead,  we  shall  find  some  districts 
which  have  suffered  more  severely  than 
others. 


ZOOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 
The  most  sanguine  wishes  of  the  foun- 
ders of  this  establishment  must  be 
more  than  realized  ;  its  rate  of  progress 
and  advancement  in  prosperity  are  rapid 
beyond  the  most  flattering  anticipation. 
At  the  annual  meeting,  held  at  the  usual 
time  (the  beginning  of  the  present 
month),  in  the  theatre  of  the  Royal 
Institution,  a  most  gratifying  report 
was  read,  from  which  we  select  the  few 
following  brief  but  volume-speaking 
particulars : — For  the  year  1827,  the  re- 
ceipts were  but  40791. ;  for  the  last 
year,  1S30,  they  came  to  15,80G1.;  and 
all  expenses  paid,  there  remains  in  the 
hands  of  the  treasurer  a  balance  in  fa- 
vour of  tiie  Society  amounting  to  76/1. 
6s.  lOd.  The  number  of  visitors  to  the 
Gardens,  during  the  last  year,  was 
224,745,  and  to  the  Museum  14,323. 
The  number  of  members,  too,  or  F<7/om;5, 
(including  many  ladies,)  belonging  to 
the  Society,  has  increased  very  consi- 
derably within  the  year:  they  reckon 
1814  at  present.  And,inconclnsion,  we 
may  add  another  promising  circum- 
stance :  Lord  Stanley  has  been  elected 
the  new  President,  to  succeed  the 
INIurquis  of  Lansdown,  resigned. 


DR.  RAMADGE. 
At  a  special  meeting  of  the  members 
of  the  London  Medical  Society,  held  on 
ftlonday  last,  Dr.  Ramadge  was  ex- 
pelled, and  his  name  erased  from  the 
list  of  members. 


MEATH  HOSPITAL,    AND  COUNTY 
OF  DUBLIN  INFIRMARY. 


Adjudication  of  Prizes. 

On  Monday,  the  2d  of  May,  1831,  the 
medical  prizes  which  were  proposed  to 
be  competed  for  at  the  commencement 
of  the  session,  were  publicly  conferred 
in  the  theatre  of  the  hospital. 

In  this  Institution,  the  German  mode 
of  clinical  instruction  was  first  intro- 
duced, several  years  ago,  by  Dr.  Graves, 
and  has  since  been  acted  on  whh  con- 
siderable success.  The  peculiarity  of 
the  mode  consists  in  the  entrusting  to 
each  student  a  certain  number  of  cases, 
of  which  he  has  the  charge  :  the  his- 
tory and  daily  reports  of  these  cases 
are  to  be  taken  by  him,  and  the  diagno- 
sis, prognosis,  and  mode  of  treatment, 
are  to  emanate  from  himself,  subject 
always  to  the  corrections  and  emenda- 
tions of  the  physician,  who  thus,  in  his 
daily  visit  to  the  patients,  acts  in  a  con- 
sulting capacity.  Every  new  case,  or 
every  change  in  the  symptoms  of  a 
case,  calls  for  a  new  examination  and 
discussion  between  the  physician  and 
pupil ;  and  the  result  is  highly  bene- 
ficial to  all  parties  concerned,  but 
especially  to  the  pupil,  who  is  in  this 
way  taught  to  think  for  himself,  and  to 
compare  disease,  as  it  is  really  met  with, 
with  the  description  given  in  books. 
His  attention  is  directed  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  facts,  and  he  learns  that  accu- 
racy of  examination  which  is  so  essen- 
tial a  qualification  of  the  physician. 
The  result  of  the  competition  may  well 
be  appealed  to  as  a  proof  of  the  excel- 
lence of  this  mode  of  instruction. 

Four  prizes  were  proposed  to  be 
competed  for,  under  the  express  con- 
dition that  the  candidates  should  all  have 
undertaken  the  care  of  patients  in  the 
hospital  for  at  least  three  consecutive 
months.  The  circumstances  which  were 
to  guide  the  distribution  of  prizes  were 
the  following  . — 
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1.  The  writin-j  of  the  best  reports, 
with  clinical  and  general  observations 
on  the  cases  taken. 

2.  The  length  of  time  that  the  candi- 
date had  practised  in  the  wards. 

3.  His  diligence  and  general  good 
conduct. 

On  the  day  above-mentioned  the 
physicians  of  the  hospital  assembled 
the'  pupils  in  the  theatre,  at  i)  a.m., 
when  J)r.  Graves  commenced  by  ob- 
serving, that,  of  the  cases  sent  in  to 
him,  those  by  Mr.  John  Hamilton  were 
the  best ;  and  tiiat,  on  referring  to  his 
colleague,  Dr.  Stokes,  he  had  learned 
from  him  that  he  had  also  found  Mr. 
Hamilton's  cases  to  be  the  best  of  those 
taken  under  his  inspection.  On  these 
grounds,  and  also  on  the  circumstance 
of  i>Ir.  Hamilton  having  practised  dili- 
gently for  six  months,  the  first  prize 
was  awarded  to  him.  Tiie  second 
was  given  to  Mr.  John  Cameron,  and 
the  third  to  Mr.  Tliomas  Fitzpa- 
trick  ;  both  of  these  gentlemen  hav- 
ing practised  during  the  whole  sea- 
son. The  fourth  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
William  D.Bernard,  who  had  practised 
but  tlie  four  last  months  of  the  season. 

Dr.  Graves  then  gave  a  short  analysis 
of  the  cases  of  Messrs.  Hamilton  and 
Cameron.  Mr.  Hamilton's  cases  were 
the  following  :  Aneurism  of  ihe  Ab- 
dominal Aorta  —  Hepatization  of  the 
upper  Lobe  of  the  right  Lntig — Bron- 
chitis, nith  Dropsy — Several  Cases  of 
Periostitis — Sciatica  treated  by  Acu- 
puncturution  —  Urticaria  —  Lupus  — 
Dropsy  —  Jaundice  —  HemipUgiawith 
Iritis — Epilepsy. 

Those  of  3Ir.  Cameron  were,  several 
exainphs  of  Fever — Ptriuslitis — Dis- 
ease of  the  Mitral  Valves — Tubercular 
Phthisis — Pneumonia — Acute  Bronchi- 
tis-^ Abscess  of  the  Brain — AculeDrop- 
sy — Pericarditis  —  Pleurodyne  —  Deli- 
rium Tremens — Arthritis. 

On  these  reports  Dr.  Graves  made 
some  highly  complimentary  observa- 
tions, specifying  particularly  Mr.  Ha- 
Dfiiiton's  cases  of  abdominal  aneurism, 
sciatica,  and  disease  of  the  brain  ;  and 
Mr.  Cameron's,  of  disease  of  the  heart, 
phthisis,  and  pneumonia.  He  then 
stated  that  he  and'his  colleague  had  been 
so  much  gratified  with  the  reports  and 
observations  of  a  fifth  candidate,  IVlr. 
Henrv  Hodges,  that  they  had  deter- 
mined on  giving  to  that  gentleman  an 
extra  prize,  of  half  the  value ;  and  con- 
cluded by    stating  that  he  and  his  col- 


league considered  many  of  the  cases 
and  observations,  both  of  tl>e  successful 
and  unsuccessful  candidates,  highly 
worthy  of  publication. 

Dr.  >Stokes  then  addressed  the  class, 
and  proceeded  to  comment  on  the  cases 
submitted  to  him  by  tlie  successful  can- 
didates. ]Mr.  Hamilton's  were  the  fol- 
lowing :  Pleurisy,  with  Effusion — Dim- 
ble  Pleuropnenmony —  Asthma  —  Diar- 
rhoea after  Ague  —  Dysentery — Acnie 
liheumatism  —  Periostitis  —  Ague,  and 
Typhus  Fever.  The  first  of  these  cases 
was  peculiarly  interesting,  from  the  fact 
that  the  disease  occurred  in  a  person 
who  was  maniacal,  but  in  whom  tlie 
intellects  were  restored  during  the  dis- 
ease of  the  chest,  and  became  again  dis- 
ordered ou  his  convalescence. 

Mr.  Cameron's  cases  were,  Gastro- 
Catarrhal  Fever — Plithisis  — Meningitis 
—  Inflammation  of  the  Absorbents  — 
Diptheritis.  On  these  Dr.  Stokes  made 
several  observations,  and  proceeded  to 
notice  the  report  of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick, 
which  related  solely  to  fever,  and  which 
presented  a  most  accurate  description 
of  a  form  of  fever  lately  epidemic  in 
Dublin,  in  which  both  the  gastro-intes- 
tinal  and  bronchial  mucous  meml)ranes 
were  severely  affected.  Mr.  Bernard's 
cases  were  examples  of  Pityriasis — Ner- 
vous Palpitation — Abdominal  Tumor— 
a  most  remarkable  Case  in  which  sub- 
stances resembling  Hydatids  %cere  ex- 
pectorated—  Dropsy,  and  Hemiplegia 
ivith  contraction.  Dr.  Stokes  pronounced 
an  eulogium  on  the  observations  of  JMr. 
Bernard  as  to  the  case  of  expectoration 
of  hydatids,  which  he  stated  would  not 
have  disgraced  the  most  experienced 
pathologist. 

'J'he  prizes  awarded  were  then  the 
following : — 

To  Mr.  Thomas  Johnston  (clinical 
clerk),  for  bis  answering  at  the  Novem- 
ber examination  for  tlie  place  of  clini- 
cal clerk,  then  obtained  by  Mr.  Kane, 
who  has  since  been  appointed  Profes.<or 
of  Chemistry  at  the  Apothecaries'  Hall. 

First  clinical  prize,  Mr.  Hamilton. 

Second  ditto.  .  .  .  Mr.  Cameron. 

Third  ditto    ....  Mr.  Fitzpatrick. 

Fourth  ditto  ....  IMr.  Bernard, 

Fifth  (extra)     .  .  .  Mr.  Hodges. 
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DARON  LARREY  ON  WOUNDS  OF  THE  THROAT. 


Oi\  WOUNDS  OF  THE  HIROAT. 
By  Baron  Larpey. 


Case  I. — Complete  Division  of  the  Ex- 
ternal Carotid — Recovery. 

M.  Arrighi  (now  Duke  of  Padua, 
and  iheii  aide-de-camp  to  General 
Berthier)  received  a  musket-ball  in 
liis  neck,  at  the  sic^e  of  Acre,  by  which 
the  external  carotid  artery  was  cut 
across,  near  to  the  place  where  it  is 
given  off  from  the  internal,  and  as  it 
enters  the  parotid  gland.  The  gush  of 
Mood  from  both  apertures  of  the  wound 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  artillery- 
men, and  one  of  them  instantly  pushed 
a  finger  into  eacli  opening,  and  thus  ar- 
rested the  flow  of  blood.  Baron  Larrey 
was  immediately  called,  amidst  a  shower 
of  shot  and  shells.  He  applied  pressure 
and  maintained  it  carefully  for  some 
(lays,  by  which  means,  and  without  any 
ligature,  life  was  preserved,  and  all  hae- 
morrhage prevented. 

Case  II. — Partial  Division  of  the  Ex- 
ternal Carotid — Recovery. 

After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the 
Baron  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
a  young  English  soldier  who  had  had 
the  left  external  carotid  artery  par- 
tiallij  opened.  The  haemorrhage  was 
alarming ;  but  the  English  surgeon  cut 
down  on  the  aperture,  and  tied  the  ar- 
tery both  i)elow  and  above  the  wound. 
The  patient  entirely  recovered. 

Case  III. — Wound  of  the  External  Ca- 
rotid and  Thyroid  Arteries — Recovery. 
Henry  Gabon,  of  the  Swiss  Guard, 
was  brought  into  the  Hopital  de  la 
Garde,  on  the  2 1st  of  November, 
1828,  immediately  after  receiving  a 
sabre- wound,  while  lighting  a  duel,  in 
the  upper  part  and  right  side  of  the 
neck.  When  the  Baron  arrived  the  man 
was  nearly  dead  from  hfemorrhage  and 
suffocation.  The  wound  was  laid  bare, 
while  an  assistant  made  pressure  on 
the  line  of  the  artery,  and  then  the  Ba- 
ron enlarged  the  orifice,  and  discovered 
that  the  superior  thyroid  artery  was 
wounded,  as  also  the  external  caroiid 
itself.  A  cellular  pouch  had  formed 
behind  the  tliyroid  gland,  (which  was 
goitrous,)  filled  with  clotted  blood,  and 
whicii  was  pressing  on  the  trachea. 
The  removal  of  these  clots  was  followed 


by  a  jet  of  arterial  blood.  The  Baron 
was  unable  to  seize  the  vessels  from 
which  the  blood  issued,  and  therefore 
laid  bare  the  trunk  of  the  common  ca- 
rotid, and  passed  a  ligature  round  it. 
He  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  this 
artery  no  larger  than  the  radial  artery 
at  the  wrist.  This  was  attributable  to 
the  great  loss  of  blood.  The  great 
source  of  haemorrhage  was  thus  cut  off; 
but  some  vessel  still  continued  to  sup- 
ply blood  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
wound.  This  vessel  was  fortunately 
seized  by  the  forceps  and  secured.  The 
wound  was  then  cleaned  and  dressed. 
The  breathing  continued  difficult,  and 
the  lips  deadly  pale.  For  two  or  three 
days  it  was  doubtful  whether  this  man 
would  rally ;  but  eventually  he  reco- 
vered. 

Case  IV. — Wound  of  Pharynx — Re- 
covery. 
A  grenadier  of  the  army  of  Egypt 
was  wounded  by  a  bayonet,  the  l)roken 
point  of  whicli  remained,  for  six 
weeks,  deep  in  the  left  side  of  the 
pharynx,  behind  the  arch  of  the  palate. 
The  man  liad  entirely  lost  his  voice. 
The  Baron,  with  great  difficulty,  seized 
the  foreign  body  and  extracted  it.  The 
voice  was  instantly  restored.  The  iron 
had  pressed  on  the  laryngeal  branch  of 
the  par  vagum. 

Case  V. —  Wound  of  Larynx — Tra- 
cheotomy— Death. 
A  subaltern  officer  of  tiie  Guards 
was  brought  into  the  hospital  on 
the  7th  of  June,  1824,  presenting  a 
wound  in  the  neck,  on  the  right  of  the 
larynx,  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  per- 
ceptible. There  was  great  ecchymosis 
and  tumefaction  of  the  whole  anterior 
region  of  the  neck,  with  deep-seated 
pain  in  the  chest.  Voice  and  speech 
were  gone — the  respiration  exceedingly 
difficult,  as  well  as  deglutition.  He  in- 
formed Baron  Larrey,  by  writing,  that 
this  wound  was  made  by  a  small  sword, 
y^enescction  was  repeatedly  employed, 
together  with  cupping  and  lecchings, 
which  gave  some  relief.  On  the  sixth 
day,  however,  he  was  menaced  with 
suffocation,  and  his  face  was  blue  and 
bloated.  The  Baron  found  him  appa- 
rently in  the  agonies  of  death.  In  this 
crisis  he  deterniincd  on  tracheotomy. 
He  made  an  incision  through  the  integu 
menls  of  some  length,  and  then  per 
foratcd  the  space  between  the  thyroid 
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anil  ciico'nl  ciirliliiges.  An  iiiunensc 
explosion  of  iiiruiis  llie  innneiliiUe  con- 
sequence, toijetlior  witli  the  expulsion 
of  several  clols  of  hloocl.  llespiration 
succeeded,  and  considerable  relief  was 
tlie  result.  A  paroxysm  of  sutlucation, 
however,  soon  after  occurred,  owing  to 
the  obstruction  of  tiie  orifice  in  the  air- 
passuire,  and  a  tube  was  ([uickly  insert- 
ed. Relief  was  a<>ain  ol)tained  ;  but 
thirst  was  intolerai)le,  and  the  unhappy 
patient  was  unable  to  swallow.  Jn  this 
dilemma,  a  tube  was,  with  great  ditli- 
culty,  passed  into  the  stomach,  and 
fluids  introduced  into  that  organ.  The 
thirst  was  moderated  ;  but  he  could  not 
bear  the  presence  of  the  hollow  bougie, 
and  tore  it  out  himself.  He  lingered 
in  dreadful  agony  till  four  o'clock  the 
next  morning,  when  he  expired. 

On  dissection,  an  abscess  was  found 
in  front  of  the  three  superior  cervical 
vertebrfe,  (which  were  denuded,)  the 
size  of  a  hen's  egg,  and  which  had 
pressed  so  much  the  parietes  of  the 
pharynx  against  the  cricoid  cartilage 
and  upper  part  of  the  trachea,  that  res- 
piration could  not  be  carried  on  through 
the  aperture  that  was  made  by  the 
knife.  A  purulent  infiltration  bad  also 
penetrated  down  into  the  chest  through 
the  cellular  membrane. 

The  Baron,  in  his  remarks  on  this 
case,  docs  not  allude  to  the  possibility 
of  life  being  saved  if  the  opening  had 
been  made  lower  down  in  the  trachea, 
instead  of  the  place  which  he  pitched 
on  for  the  operation.  In  all  cases  where 
tracheotomy  is  deemed  necessary,  the 
lower  down  the  operation  is  performed, 
the  more  difficult  it  is — but  the  greater 
is  the  chance  of  success,  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  we  are  thus  the  more  likely 
to  get  below  the  obstruction. 

Case  VF. —  Wotind  of  the  Root  of  the 
2'ongut,  with  loss  of  part  of  the  Epi- 
glottis. 

General  ftlurat  (afterwards  King 
of  Naples)  received,  at  the  battle 
of  Aboukir,  a  musket-shot,  which 
traversed  the  neck,  from  side  to  side, 
wounded  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and 
carried  away  a  portion  of  the  epiglottis. 
Baron  Larrcy  was  on  the  spot,  and  render- 
ed immediate  assistance.  Tlie  first  piie- 
nomenou  which  he  observed,  was  the 
discharge  of  the  injured  portion  of  the 
epiglottis,  followed  by  a  conside- 
rable  expectoration  of  frothy   blood. 


The  (jcneral  was  harassed  for  sotne 
days  with  painful  cough,  loss  of  voice, 
&c.  The  Baron  cleared  the  orifices  of 
the  wound  both  at  its  entrance  and 
exit,  and  then  introduced  an  clastic 
tube  into  the  oesophagus,  for  the  i)ur- 
pose  of  introducing  Tniuid  nourishment 
and  drink  into  the  stomach.  This  was 
ni.'cessary,  as  there  was  no  proper  valve 
to  prevent  the  ingress  of  substances  into 
the  trachea.  In  the  course  of  eighteen 
days,  however,  the  parts  had  so  accom- 
modated themselves  to  the  loss  of  a 
portion  of  the  epiglottis,  that  his  illus- 
trious patient  was  able  to  swallow  with 
little  or  no  inconvenience. 

Case  VII. — Loss  of  the  whole  of  the 
Epiylottis. 

In  this  case,  which  was  that  of  a 
soldier  in  Egypt  who  was  wounded 
by  a  musket-bail  on  the  2ist  of  INJarch, 
1^01,  the  whole  of  the  epiglottis 
was  carried  away.  The  poor  fellow 
was  devoured  by  thirst,  but  could 
not  drink,  and  hara.ssed  with  incessant 
cough.  In  this  dreadful  state  he  con- 
tinued four  days,  without  any  relief. 
When  Baron  Larrey  saw  him  he  was  in 
the  most  piteous  and  dangerous  condi- 
tion. The  Baron  was  enabled  to  pass 
a  gum-elastic  tube  down  the  oesophagus, 
and  through  this  to  introduce  licjuids 
into  the  stomach.  By  a  long  and  assi- 
duous perseverance  in  this  measure, 
the  life  of  the  soldier  was  saved,  and 
nature  supplied  the  place  of  the  epi- 
glottis by  a  contrivance  of  her  own. 

Two  other  cases,  nearly  similar,  are 
related  by  the  Baron,  but  the  foregoing 
are,  we  think,  sufficient  for  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  present  subject  *. 


MR.  LIZARS'  REJOINDER  TO 
DR.  RITCHIE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
The  anxiety  which  you  have  hitherto  mani- 
fested to  do  justice  to  your  correspondents, 
induces  me  to  think  you  will  readily  admit 
a  rejoinder  to  the  communication  from  Dr. 
Ritchie,  inserted  in  your  number  of  the 
19th  ult.     I  ofier  it  more  from  regard  to  the 

*  Med.  Chir.  Review,    from   Clinique  Chhur- 
gicale. 
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principle  of  treatment  for  which  I  have  con- 
teiiiled,  as  requisite  in  certain  cases  of  her- 
nia, than  out  of  any  solicitude  to  defend 
myself  against  insinuations  which  I  know 
to  be  either  erroneous  or  irrelevant.  I  am 
perfectly  willing,  therefore,  to  allow  Dr. 
Ritchie's  report  of  one  of  the  cases  formerly 
detailed  by  me,  to  be  considered  as  substan- 
tially correct  in  relation  to  the  question  on 
which  I  have  delivered  my  opinion.  The 
minuter  accuracy  to  which  that  gentleman 
lays  claim,  does  not,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
affect  my  general  statement,  or  the  reason- 
ing formed  on  it ;  and  the  profession  will,  I 
have  no  doubt,  see  it  their  duty  to  judge,  in 
a  matter  of  great  practical  importance,  on 
more  enlarged  observations  than  the  experi- 
ence of  any  individual,  however  recorded, 
can  furnish.  Still  a  character  for  fidelity  is 
so  essential  to  the  usefulness  of  a  teacher, 
that  indifference  to  allfgations  of  the  con- 
trary, expressed  or  implied,  would  seem  to 
rae  equally  unprofessional  and  morally  vi- 
cious. 

The  differences  between  my  original  state- 
ment regarding  the  case  of  Janet  Suther- 
land, in  the  Medical  Gazette  for  February 
last,  and  that  of  Dr.  Ritchie's,  in  the  Me- 
dical Gazette  of  the  19th  ult.  may  be  easily 
explained  in  part,  though  not  altogether,  for 
a  reason  which  it  is  now  my  imperative  duty 
to  mention.  A  report  drawn  up  by  Dr. 
Ritchie,  then  house-surgeon  to  the  Infirmary, 
necessarily  came  under  my  notice,  as  offici- 
ating in  the  absence  of  my  colleague,  Mr. 
Liston ;  and,  as  is  the  privilege  of  any  one 
holding  my  office,  I  made  a  few  corrections 
and  additions  to  it,  which  appeared  to  me  to 
be  called  for  bj'  circumstances ;  but,  as- 
suredly, these  did  not  involve  any  change  of 
outline,  nor  affect  the  real  demands  of  the 
patient.  From  that  report,  aided,  for  per- 
spicuity's sake,  by  my  notes  and  recollec- 
tion, 1  gave  the  statement  which  was  pub- 
lished in  your  journal,  and  likewise  circulated 
by  me,  in  a  separate  form,  among  my  pupils 
and  medical  acquaintances.  On  reference 
to  your  own  pages,  it  will  be  seen  that,  in 
introducing  the  case,  I  say  simply,  "  I  shall 
detail  it  at  length  from  the  reports  ;"  words 
which  do  not  quite  bear  out  Dr.  Ritchie's 
expression — "  1  beg  leave  to  present  you 
with  the  gemtiue  reports  made  by  me  in  the 
surgical  journal  of  the  house,  and  said  to  be 
veibutiin  extracted  by  Mr.  Lizars."  My  an- 
swer on  this  point,  therefore,  is  short :  /  did 
not  say  verbatim  extracted.  I  might  even  re- 
tort, were  this  not  trifling,  that  the  profess- 
edly genuine  verbatim  extract  would  be  found 
somewhat  faulty  if  compared  with  the /jj-e- 
senity  existing  protolijpe.  I  say  presenllii  exist- 
ing, by  way  of  distinction.  And  why  ?  The 
original  re])ort,  corrected  and  having  an 
addition  in  my  own  hand-writing,  as  above- 
mentioned,  is  no  longer  to  be  met  with! 
The  house  journal  which  once  contained  it, 


contains  it  no  more ;  but  exhibits  a  hiattts — 
namely,  between  pages  62  and  66.  How  to 
be  accounted  for,  it  is  not  worth  my  pains  to 
inquire  !  Possibly  an  admirer  of  the  genuine, 
scandalized  at  the  adulteration,  conceived 
there  was  no  other  mode  of  purification  than 
by  fire !  But,  to  abandon  this  topic,  I  have 
only  to  refer  to  my  colleagues  who  were  pre- 
sent at  the  consultation,  and  who  continue 
of  the  same  opinion  now  as  before ;  thus 
bearing  out  the  propriety  of  my  operative  in- 
terference. You  and  your  readers,  I  pre. 
sume,  will  consider  their  sentiments  as  am- 
ple sanction  of  my  conduct,  and  a  warrant 
for  one  of  the  greatest  modifications  made 
by  me  on  the  original  report — viz.  the  con- 
sultation held  on  the  case  ;  the  result  of 
which,  as  my  former  statement  expressed, 
was  the  operation.  Moreover,  they  supply, 
in  my  judgment,  and  to  my  feelings,  at  least, 
a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  virtual  repre- 
hension which  Dr.  Ritchie  mingles  with  his 
recapitulatory  and  didactic  remarks. 

I  have  oijly  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  as, 
on  the  one  hand,  I  did  not  see  the  patient 
"  when  formerly  in  the  Infirmary,  under 
]Mr.  Liston's  care,"  1  could  not  possibly  in- 
fer the  perfect  resemblance  or  identity  of 
symptoms  then  and  subsequently  manifest- 
ed ;  so,  on  the  other,  in  the  unavoidable 
absence  of  that  gentleman,  I  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  benefitted  either  by  his  concurrence 
or  opposition  of  sentiment,  respecting  the 
urgency  of  her  claim  on  our  attention. 
When,  therefore,  I  declared,  as  Dr.  Ritchie 
justly  informs  you,  that  her  symptoms  did 
not  admit  of  farther  delay,  I  spoke  from 
conviction,  which,  though  it  might  have 
been  erroneous,  was  nevertheless  honest; 
and  it  was  besides  so  far  safe,  that  it  urged 
me  to  advise  with  those  who  were  compe- 
tent both  to  correct  and  to  support  my 
opinion. 

I  should  have  replied  to  Dr.  Ritchie's 
communication  earlier,  had  I  not  been  occu- 
pied with  my  lectures. 

1  am,  sir, 
Y'our  very  obedient  servant, 

John  Lizars. 
Edinburgh,  34,  York-Place, 
23d  April,  1831. 

SYRUP  OF  POPPIES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  hare  to  publicly 
complain  (through  your  medium)  of  the 
censors  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
and  the  authorities  of  the  Apothecaries' 
Company,  in  not  strictlii  examining,  in  apo- 
thecaiies'  shoj)s,  their  drugs,  and  the  offi- 
cinal [(reparations  of  (he  London  Pharmaco- 
poeia ;  lor  in   two  instances  lately  have  I 
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been  called  to  rescut^  cliildrcn  from  tlie 
almost  fatal  effects  of  laudanum,  whicli, 
mixed  with  simple  syrup,  had  been  sold  for 
sump  of  the  white  />(>/)/'i/.  A  case  occurred 
about  two  years  a>;o,  where  a  child  died 
from  a  small  dose  of  this  compound  having 
been  administered  by  the  mother,  who  had 
previously  given  the  same  quantity  of  the 
"  pure  syru])  of  poppy,"  with  advantage,  to 
her  offspring. 

This  being  a  subject  of  public  importance, 
1  have  to  request  an  insertion  of  this  in  your 
next  number,  and  remain 

Yours  obediently, 

IT,  W.  Dewhurst, 

Surgeon,  &c.  &c. 
May  3,  1831. 
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Case  I. — A  young  lady,  twenty-eight  years 
of  age,  tall  in  stature,  of  contracted  chest 
and  delicate  habit,  and  of  a  family  in  wliich 
two  brothers  had  died  of  pulmonary  diseases. 
Shehad,  when  IM.  Costafirst  saw  her,  frequent 
cough,  copious  expectoration  of  mucus,  with 
lumpy  matter,  and  occasionally  blood  ;  great 
oppression  of  the  breathing  on  motion,  daily 
rigors,  with  nightly  sweats,  loss  of  appetite, 
much  emaciation,  and  suppressed  catamenia. 
The  antero-superior  part  of  the  left  side  of 
the  chest  sounded  dull,  and  presented  a  com- 
plete absence  of  respiratory  murmur.  These 
complaints  were  of  five  months  standing. 
From  the  12th  till  the  30th  of  March  no  par- 
ticular change  occurred  under  the  ordinary 
palliative  treatment  of  phthisis.  la  the  early 
weeks  of  April  the  expectoration  became 
more  homogeneous,  and  exhaled  the  murine 
or  musty  odour  which  some  consider  cha- 
racteristic of  the  formation  of  tubercles.  At 
the  same  time  the  other  symptoms  became 
worse  ;  and  at  the  part  of  the  chest  which 
sounded  dull  there  was  a  slight  mucous  rale 
and  imperfect  pectoriloquy.  At  the  end  of 
the  same  month  the  pectoriloquy  was  more 
distinct  and  extensive,  the  respiratory  sound, 
from  the  description,  ap])ears  to  have  been 
cavernous  rale,  and  over  the  region  of  these 
sounds  the  sound  on  percussion  was  now  hol- 
low. Supposing  M.  Costa  to  be  skilful  in  the 
use  of  the  stetlioscope  and  percussion,  which 
we  have  neither  means  of  knowing  nor  reason 
to  doubt,  there  is  in  this  narrative  ascomplete 
evidence  of  a  phthisical  cavity  having  been 
formed  as  can  possibly  be  procured.  Seeing 
the  inutility  of  his  previous  treatment,  M. 
Costa  resorted  to  the  inhalation  of  the  vapour 
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of  .a  warm  solution  of  chloride  of  limo  much 
diluted.  In  six  days  the  sputa  and  sweats 
were  considerably  abated,  and  the  former 
free  of  foctor.  Five  days  later  the  chloride 
was  suspended  on  account  of  a  sudden  in- 
crease of  fever,  with  pain  of  the  chest  ;  and 
the  expectoration  soon  recovered  its  ori<;inal 
ill-conditione<l  qualities.  On  the  SOth  of 
]\Lay  the  inhalation  was  resumed  and  perse- 
vered in  till  near  the  end  of  .Tune.  In  ten' 
days  the  expectoration  became  again  less' 
abundant  and  of  better  character,  and,  be- 
sides other  important  ameliorations,  the  pec- 
toriloquy was  more  circumscribed.  In  the 
middle  of  June  the  catamenia  reappeared, 
the  night  sweats  ceased,  the  expectoration 
was  a  clear,  insipid,  scanty  mucus,  the  pec- 
toriloquy ceased  altogether,  and  the  natural 
respiratory  rale  began  to  be  heard  in  the 
portion  of  the  chest  where  it  was  wholly  ab- 
sent two  months  before.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  same  month,  the  whole  of  this  part  of 
the  lung  was  pervious,  except  "  a  very  small 
part  corresponding  to  the  centre  of  the  second' 
rib,  which  M.  Costa  looked  upon  as  the 
cicatrix  left  by  the  obliteration"  of  the 
cavity.  During  all  this  period  the  young 
lady's  general  health  and  strength  progres- 
sively improved  ;  she  married  in  October, 
afterwards  became  pregnant,  and  finally  was' 
brought  to  bed  of  a  fine  child,  without  any 
injury  to  her  health  ;  so  that  M.  Costa 
thinks  himself  fully  authorized  to  consider 
her  cure  as  complete  and  permanent. 

Case  II. — A  delicate  female,  wife  of  a' 
physician.  Towards  the  end  of  April  1828 
the  respiratory  murmur  was  found  to  be 
wholly  wanting  in  the  summit  of  the  right 
lung,  where,  both  before,  behind,  and  in  the 
axilla,  the  sound  of  the  voice  was  interme- 
diate between  bronchophony  and  pectori- 
loquy. In  the  left  side  there  was  dulness 
on  percussion  over  the  upper  two-thirds. 
Both  sides  presented  very  generally  mucous 
rale.  On  the  1st  of  June  there  remained 
only  slight  dulness  of  sound  on  the  left  side, 
and  slight  bronchophony,  with  mucous  rale, 
on  the  right.  After  this  no  stethoscopic  ex- 
amination was  made  ;  but  the  lady  soon  got 
well,  and  continued  so  in  November  1830. 

Case  III. — An  officer's  lady,  both  of  whose 
parents  died  of  phthisis.  In  the  middle  of 
June  1828  there  was  crackling  rale,  some- 
times dry,  sometimes  moist,  in  the  lower 
region  of  the  left  lung  ;  dulness  on  percus- 
sion, cavernous  rale  and  feeble  pectoriloquy 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  same  lung,  and  so- 
norous rale  in  its  middle  posterior  region. 
About  the  middle  of  August  the  dulness  of 
sound  on  percussion  was  less,  and  the  so- 
norous r;11e  behind  much  diminished  ;  but 
the  other  stethoscopic  signs  were  unaltered. 
In  the  middle  of  September,  there  was  no 
longer  eitlier  crackling  or  cavernous  rAle, 
and  the  pectoriloquy   had   become  doubtful ; 
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and  at  the  end  of  tlie  month  there  was 
neither  pectoriloquy  nor  dulness  on  percus- 
sion. At  the  close  of  Oc  ober  she  was  free 
of  complaint. 

Case  IV. — A  young  Spanish  gentleman, 
whose  mother,  as  well  as  two  of  her  children, 
died  of  phthisis,  presented  on  the  middle  of 
July  1828,  along  with  the  general  symptoms 
of  the  disease,  the  following  auscultatory 
signs  :  under  the  left  clai^icle  a  slight  caver- 
nous rale,  with  doubtful  pectoriloquy,  and 
dulness  on  percussion  around  this  spot  to 
the  distance  of  two  inches  on  every  side.  In 
the  middle  of  October  there  was  no  longer 
any  pectoriloquy  or  cavernous  rale,  and  the 
dulness  of  sound  on  percussion  was  much 
more  limited.  At  the  end  of  that  month  the 
sound  on  percussion  was  every  where  natu- 
ral, and  the  natural  respiratory  murmur  was 
heard  in  every  part  of  the  lung.  About  a 
month  afterwards  he  had  a  return  of  the 
general  pectoral  symptoms,  which  had  pre- 
viously ceased  altogether,  but  there  was  no 
return  of  the  phthisical  indications  supplied 
by  the-  stethoscope  on  percussion,  and  he 
again  got  quite  well  in  the  course  of  Decem- 
ber. From  that  period  he  has  continued  free 
of  complaint. 

Case  V. — A  merchant,  35  years  old,  of 
spare  habit,  and  liable  to  symptoms  of  im- 
pending phthisis  for  fifteen  years,  presented 
towards  the  end  of  August  1828,  the  follow- 
ing symptoms  :  dulness  of  percussion  in  the 
whole  posterior  surface  of  the  left  side  of  the 
chest,  also  remarked  anteriorly,  though  much 
less  distinct,  except  under  the  clavicle ;  in 
which  last  quarter  there  was  pectoriloquy, 
cavernous  idle,  and  cavernous  respiration  in 
a  very  circumscribed  point.  At  the  end  of 
September  the  cavernous  rale  had  ceased, 
and  the  other  signs,  though  still  present, 
were  less  marked.  About  the  middle  of 
October  there  was  neither  pectoriloquy, 
cavernous  respiration,  nor  even  mucous  rlile, 
but  merely  dulness  on  percussion  over  the 
place  where  the  indications  of  a  cavity  for- 
merly existed.  At  this  time  the  patient  was 
in  good  health,  and  he  continued  well  at  the 
close  of  the  ensuing  winter. 

Case  VI. —  A  medical  student,  SOyears  of 
age,  and  of  delicate  constitution.  In  the 
middle  of  .Tanuary  1828  there  was  generally 
obscurity  of  sound,  and  in  some  points  com- 
plete dulness  on  percussion  ;  anteriorly, 
near  the  middle  of  the  left  side  of  the  chest, 
at  a  point  corresponding  with  the  seat  of  the 
pain,  there  was  very  distinct  pectoriloquy, 
cavernous  respiration,  and  cavernous  rale  ; 
and  posteiioriy  there  was  general  mucous 
rale.  About  the  middle  of  April  the  mucous 
r.ale,  cavernous  rale,  cavernous  respiration, 
and  pectoriloquy,  together  with  the  surround- 
ing dulness  of  percussion,  had  completely 
disappeared,  and  natural  respiratory  rale 
could  be  heard  in  every  part  of  both  sides  of 


the  chest.  He  was  now  in  a  state  of  full 
convalescence,  soon  regained  strength  and 
flesh,  and  at  the  time  of  the  publication 
of  the  author's  paper,  continued  to  enjoy 
good  health.  This  patient  was  examined 
stethoscopically  by  several  physicians  of  note, 
both  before  and  after  the  indications  of  a 
cavity  ceased  to  present  themselves. 

Case  VII. — A  bootmaker,  29  years  of 
age,  was  examined  by  M.  Cottereau  in  April 
1829.  Percussion  gave  some  obscurity  of 
sound  over  the  whole  right  side  of  the  chest, 
complete  dulness  an  inch  and  a  half  below 
the  clavicle,  and  pretty  natural  sound  in  the 
left  side,  except  at  its  inferior  and  superior 
regions  ;  the  stethoscope  indicated  a  feeble 
natural  rale  at  the  lower  part  only  of  the 
right  side  ;  in  the  axilla,  under  the  clavicle, 
and  in  the  supra  spinous  fossa  of  the  scapula, 
very  distinct  pectoriloquy,  with  mucous  rale  ; 
and  in  the  left  side  natural  rale  every  where 
except  at  the  summit  of  the  lung,  where  it 
was  inaudible,  and  at  the  mamma,  where  it 
was  crepitating.  At  the  end  of  May  the 
general  symptoms  were  greatly  Tnitigated,j 
but  the  auscultatory  signs  were  the  same. 
In  the  middle  of  June,  the  obscure  sounds  of 
the  left  and  right  side  on  percussion  were  no 
longer  remarked  ;  the  completely  dull  point- 
of  the  right  side  was  somewhat  sonorous,  the 
pectoriloquy  doubtful,  and  the  mucous  rale 
scarcely  to  be  heard.  In  the  beginning  of. 
July,  the  pectoriloquy  had  ceased  altogether^ 
and  his  general  health  was  completely  re- 
stored. This  patient,  too,  was  examined  by 
several  eminent  physicians,  who  were  con- 
vinced of  the  existence  and  subsequent  dis- 
appearance of  a  cavity.  In  November  1830 
he  continued  in  a  state  of  perfect  health. 

Case  VIII. — A  tinsmith,  30  years  of  age, 
whose  father  died  of  phthisis,  was  examined 
for  the  first  time  by  M.  Cottereau  in  the  mid- 
dle of  February  1829.  I"he  right  side  of  the 
chest  sounded  obscurely  over  its  lower  two- 
thirds,  and  completely  dull  over  its  upper 
third,  where  the  stethoscope  indicated  caver- 
nous rale,  and  pectoriloquy  both  before,  be- 
hind, and  in  the  axilla  ;  there  was  also  gene- 
ral mucous  rale  of  that  .^ide  ;  in  the  left  side 
percussion  gave  some  dulness  of  sound  under 
the  clavicle,  but  elsewhere  a  clear  natural 
sound  ;  and  at  the  apex  of  the  corresponding 
lung  there  was  tracheal  res])iration.  At  the 
end  of  June  the  respiratory  rale  was  natural 
in  the  lower-third  of  the  right  side,  while  the 
cavernous  rale  there,  as  well  as  the  general 
mucous  rale,  was  scarcely  to  be  heard  ;  but 
the  dull  sound  on  percussion  arid  pectoriloquy 
continued  in  the  right  side.  In  the  middle 
of  August  there  was  no  pectoriloquy,  but  still 
dulness  of  sound  ;  and  from  having  been- 
apparently  in  an  advanced  state  of  phthisis, 
he  was  able  to  resume  his  employment,  had 
no  cough,  expectorated  merely  a  little  white 
mucus  in  the    morning,   sweated  when  he 
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.vorkod  lianl,  and  could  not  walk  quick  with- 
out liaving  beating  of  the  heart  and  dysj)- 
ncca.  In  August  llJjO  he  was  in  the  same 
state. 

Case  IX.— A  female,  2«  years  of  age, 
whose  mother  ami  sister  had  died  of  phthisis, 
was  attacked  with  the  usual  symptoms  of 
that  disease  subsequently  to  a  miscarriage. 
In  the  beginning  of  May  IB'iy  she  had  com- 
plete dulness  of  sound  at  the  summit  of  both 
lungs,  and  in  the  middle  third  of  the  left 
side,  with  much  general  raucous  rale,  and 
over  a  small  point,  two  finger-breadths  be- 
low the  right  clavicle,  distinct  cavernous 
rale  and  pectoriloquy.  In  the  beginning  of 
May,  M.  Cottereau  confirmed  the  opinion 
of  her  ordinary  meilical  attendant,  as  to  the 
presence  of  these  symptoms.  On  the  1st  of 
August,  the  only  unnatural  auscultatory  sign 
which  could  be  elicited  was  circumscribed 
dulness  on  percussion  over  that  point  only 
where  the  pectorilocjuy  was  formerly  heard. 
From  that  time  till  November  1830  she  Las 
continued  quite  well,  and  free  from  any  ste- 
thoscoj)ic  indication  of  a  return  of  her  com* 
plaint. 

Case  X. — A  merchant,  46  years  of  age,  sub^- 
ject,  as  "well  as-several  other  members  of  his 
family,  to  strumous  enlargement  of  the 
glands,  came  under  M.  Cottereau's  care, 
with  phtliisical  fsymptoms,  about  the  begin* 
ning  of  July  1829.  The  chest  was  more 
contracted  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  side; 
the  left  sounded  well,  but  the  right  was  dull 
in  its  two  upper  thirds  ;  the  left  presented 
mucous  riile  above,  and  no  unnatural  stethos- 
copic  indication  elsewhere,  but  the  whole 
right  lung  was  almost  impermeable  to  the 
air,  while  at  the  third  intercostal  space,  two 
inches  from  the  sternum,  there  was  caver- 
nous resjiiration  and  bronchophony  approach- 
ing to  pectoriloquy.  On  the  1st  of  October 
these  signs  no  longer  existed  any  where,  the 
sound  on  percussion,  the  sound  of  the  voice, 
and  the  respiratory  rule,  being  every  where 
natural ;  and  fiom  that  time  he  has  continued 
in  a  state  of  perfect  health. 

Case  XI. — A  lady,  "23  years  of  age,  who 
had  lost  a  sister  from  phthisis,  consulted  M. 
Cottereau  for  similar  complaints  in  the  be- 
ginning of  July  1829.  There  was  dulness 
on  percussion  under  the  right  clavicle  at  the 
distance  of  three  inches,  tracheal  respira- 
tion and  distinct  pectoriloquy  at  the  same 
point  and  in  the  corresponding  region  behind, 
and  in  the  left  side  mucous  rale  here  and 
there,  without  any  other  indication  of  dis- 
ease. At  the  end  of  the  following  April, 
percussion  and  the  stethoscope  no  longer  in- 
dicated any  trace  of  disease,  and  her  health 
was  perfect,  and  continued  so  up  to  the  date 
of  the  publication  of  the  case. 

Case  XI 1. — This  case,  which  is  by  much 
the  most  important  of  the  whole,  we  shall 
relate  more  fully  than  the  rest.    A  married 


female,  27  years  of  age,  of  delicate  consti- 
tution, subject  in  her  younger  years  to  scro- 
fula, and  who  had  lost  a  sister  from  phthisis, 
was  attacked,  in  December  1K27,  with  dry 
cough,  gradually,  but  slowly,  increasing  in 
frequency.  In  April  1828  she  had  fretjuent 
hajmoptysis.  Nine  months  after  that  she 
had  a  safe  delivery,  after  which  the  pectoral 
symptoms  increased  in  severity.  In  July 
1829,  when  INI.  Cottereau  first  saw  her,  she 
was  greatly  emaciated,  the  skin  had  a  dry 
leaden  aspect,  the  eyes  were  dull,  the  extre- 
mities frequently  cold,  the  appetite  indif- 
ferent, her  cough  not  severe,  but  frequent, 
especially  in  the  morning,  with  copious  easy 
expectoration  of  greenish  yellow  or  greyish, 
opaque,  consistent  masses,  amidst  clear, 
viscous  mncosity ;  there  was  also  constant 
pain  in  the  larynx  and  between  the  slioul- 
ders,  with  shifting  pains  throughout  the 
chest, — great  oppression, — and  almost  conii 
plete  loss  of  voice.  The  sound  on  percus'- 
sion  was  very  clear  in  a  circumscribed  spot 
about  an  inch  under  the  right  clavicle ) 
around  this  spot  perfectly  dull,  and  through*- 
out  the  rest  of  the  right  side  somewhat  ob»- 
scure ;  but  on  the  left  side  it  was  naturals 
except  that  some  obscurity  of  sound  existed 
in  the  lower  third.  In  the  axilla,  as  well  as 
in  the  right  subclavicular  region,  at  the  snot 
already  mentioned,  there  was  unef|uivocal 
cavernous  respiration,  cavernous  riile  and 
pectoriloquy, — around  this  spot  a  complete 
absence  of  respiratory  murmur,  and  in  the 
rest  of  the  right  lung,  tracheal  respiration, 
with  slight  crepitating  rale, — in  the  left  side, 
natural  respiration  in  the  two  u]>per  thirds, 
mucous  r^le  in  the  low'er  third.  The  pulse 
was  80,  but  very  irritable  under  the  slightest 
exercise,  the  breathing  always  hurried,  and 
a  hectic  paroxysm  occurred  every  evening, 
with  its  usual  accompaniments  and  termina- 
tion. On  the  20th  of  July  the  inhalation  of 
chlorine  was  begun,  but,  after  a  day  or  two, 
an  intermission  was  necessary,  on  account  of 
an  uneasy  sense  of  heat  and  dryness  in  the 
back  of  the  throat,  which  appears  a  very 
common  effect  of  the  chlorine  when  first 
used.  In  a  few  days,  however,  it  was  re- 
sumed, and  gradually  increased  to  ten  inha. 
lations  per  day.  During  the  three  first 
weeks  of  August  two  other  intermissions 
were  required,  on  account  of  an  increase  of 
pain  and  a  sense  of  heat  in  the  chest.  About 
the  middle  of  September  the  general  symp- 
toms were  greatly  mitigated.  For  the  en- 
suing month  the  inhalation  could  not  be  per- 
severed in,  on  account  of  the  state  of  the 
chest ;  but  it  w  as  resumed  at  the  middle  of 
October,  and  continued  regularly  afterwards. 
At  the  middle  of  November  the  amendment 
was  so  great  tliat  the  lady  considered  her- 
self quite  cured.  Towards  the  close  of  fie- 
ccmber  her  state  was  as  follows  :  —  The 
appetite,   strength,    and  flesh,  natural ;   the 
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cough  and  expectoration  gone  ;  the  breath- 
ing not  affected  by  walking  or  climbing  ;  the 
sound  on  percussion  dull  over  a  circum- 
scribed spot,  corresponding  with  the  point 
where  pectoriloquy  was  formerly  heard,  and 
the  respiratory  riile  inaudible  in  the  same 
quarter  ;  but  every  where  else  the  lungs  ap- 
peared perfectly  in  their  natural  condition, 
free  of  morbid  rale,  as  well  as  of  pectorilo- 
quy. The  inhalation  was  persevered  in  for 
security's  sake  till  the  middle  of  January. — 
For  three  months  afterwards,  this  patient 
continued  to  enjoy  uninterrupted  health. 
Subse-quently,  however,  she  was  exposed  to 
frequent  fatigue  and  night  watching,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  illness  of  her  infant ;  and  at 
the  end  of  August  she  was  seized  with  symp- 
toms of  general  fever,  which  proved  fatal  in 
four  weeks,  without  having  ever  been  ac- 
companied with  any  signs  of  an  affection  of 
the  lungs.  In  giving  an  account  of  the  dis- 
section, we  may  confine  ourselves  to  the  ap- 
pearances in  the  respiratory  organs.  The 
epiglottis,  larynx,  and  windpipe,  were  na- 
tural. Two  cervical  glands  on  the  right  side 
were  enlarged  to  the  size  of  small  nuts,  and 
contained  each  a  nucleus  of  friable,  chalky- 
like  matter.  Both  lungs  were  pale  grey, 
pliant,  and  crepitating.  The  left  adhered 
here  and  there  to  the  costal  pleura  by  old 
adhesions.  In  the  middle  part  of  its  upper 
lobe  there  was  a  tubercle  as  big  as  a  pea, 
similar  to  the  nuclei  of  the  diseased  cervical 
glands,  and  also  some  minute  tubercles  in 
the  upper  portion  of  the  same  lobe.  The 
right  lung  was  free  of  adhesion.  "  At  the 
fore  part  of  its  apex  there  was,  over  a  space 
18  lines  long  and  8  deep,  a  darker  tint  of  the 
tissue,  with  very  firm  consistence,  and  an 
appearance  of  wrinkling  ;  and  when  this 
mass  was  cut  into,  it  was  found  composed 
of  hard,  compact,  almost  fibrous  tissue,  of  a 
slate  colour,  marbled  with  greyish  white  ;  it 
was  not  traversed  by  any  bronchial  tubes,  all 
of  which  were  obliterated  as  they  approach- 
ed it.  On  the  edge  of  this  apparent  cicatrix 
there  was  a  small  steatomatous-like  tuber- 
cle, scarcely  a  line  in  diameter  ;  and  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  upper  lobe  of  the  same  lung 
about  a  dozen  minute  miliary  tubercles  ;  but 
the  tissue  of  that  lung,  both  around  the  tu- 
bercles and  in  its  other  lobes,  was  quite 
healthy. 

Case  XIII. — A  corset-maker,  t9  years  of 
age,  liable  to  scrofula,  and  whose  father  died 
of  phthisis,  was  subjected  to  M.  Cottereau's 
treatment  in  the  middle  of  December  1829, 
whilst  labouring  under  the  usual  general 
symptoms  of  consumption.  Percussion  pro- 
duced on  the  left  side,  immediately  below 
the  clavicle,  a  clear  sound,  —  around  this 
point  distinct  dulness  of  sound  as  low  as 
the  inferior  third, — and  on  the  right  side  a 
dull  sound  in  the  upper  fourlli.  The  stetho- 
scope indicated  pectorilocpiy  in   the   upper 


third  of  the  left  side,  both  before,  behind, 
and  in  the  axilla,  impermeability  of  the  mid- 
dle third,  weak  respiratory  and  subcrepi- 
tating  rale  in  the  lower  third, — and  in  the 
right  side  impermeability  of  the  upper  third, 
natural  or  mucous  rale  in  the  remaining  re- 
gions. At  the  beginning  of  August  the  dul- 
ness on  percussion,  the  pectoriloquy,  and 
mucous  and  subcrepitating  rales,  had  entirely 
ceased,  and  with  them  her  pectoral  com- 
plaints. In  November  1830,  she  continued 
to  enjoy  a  state  of  confirmed  good  health. 

The  author  concludes  his  cases  with  a 
short  and  moderately-expressed  paragraph, 
the  close  of  which  we  recommend  to  the 
notice  of  Sir  C.  Scudamore  and  his  associates, 
whose  experiments  on  the  same  subject 
have  been  noticed  in  our  review  department : 
— "  Whatever  opinion  practitioners  may 
form  of  these  cases,  they  ought,  at  all  events, 
to  be  induced  by  them  to  make  personal  trial 
of  the  inhalation  of  chlorine  before  passing 
final  sentence  as  to  its  efficacy  or  inutility; 
and  this  is  my  only  object  in  writing  the  pre- 
sent essay.  A  second  series  of  cases,  which 
will  be  published  presently,  will  farther  serve 
to  show,  that  where  the  success  of  the  remedy 
has  been  less  complete,  or  actually  nothing, 
the  patients  at  least  experienced  obvious  re- 
lief, and  apparently  a  prolongation  of  their 
existence  beyond  what  could  be  rationally 
expected  in  ordinary  circumstances,  consi- 
dering the  extent  of  the  organic  disease." 
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By  Wm.  Prout,  M.T).  F.R.S. 

As  delivered  by  him,  in  the  Giihlonian  Lectures, 

at  the  College  of  Physiciuns. 

Lecture  I. 

Tulrorhiclory  Remarks — Reasons  why 
Chemistry  has  hithtrto  been  applied 
with  so  little  success  to  the  medical 
sciences. 

The  oryahic  aycnt  employs  material  ele- 
ments and  agents  without  chanyiny 
their  nature — Reasons  for  this  opi- 
nion.— Difference  between  uryanie  and 
inoryanic  bo  lies.  — Influence  of  minute 
(jnantities  of  fireiyn  bodies  upon  com- 
mon, chemical  and  oryanic  action — 
Mr.  Herschel's  Experiments — The 
action  of  Miasmata,  Sfc.  referred  to 
this  principle. 

Consideration  of  the  modes  in  which 
Chemistry  reyurded  as  a  science  and 
as  an  art  can  be  best  applied  to  the 
purposes  of  Physioloyy  and  Patholoyy 
— Conclusion. 

The  subject  on  which  I  have  the  honour 
of  addressiii'j  you  is  one  of  sjreat  inte- 
rest, and  daily  becorninij  of  more  and 
more  importance  to  the  physioloi^ist  and 
patholo?i-:t ;  namely,  the  consideration 
of  how  far  chemistry  can  be  applied  to 
physiology  and  pathology,  and  of  the 
modes  by  which  the  inexhaustible  pow- 
ers of  this  science  can  be  best  directed, 
so  as  to  ensure  its  utmost  advantaj^es. 

In  the  present  state  of  physioloscy  and 
patholoi^y,  if  we  scrutinize  closely  our 
notions  and  reasoninjrs,  on  almost  any 
subject,  we  shall  find  them,  for  the  most 
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part,  to  be  either  purely  mechanical  or 
metaphysical.  The  human  mind,  in  its 
pursuit  after  truth,  quits  with  reluctance 
the  dominions  of  quantity,  and  hence  is 
too  apt  to  j)ush  its  laws  far  beyond  their 
legitimate  boundaries.  A  few  of  the  phe- 
nomena presented  by  living^  org'anized 
bodies  are  obviously  of  a  mechanical 
nature  ;  but  do  we  reason  justly,  in  the 
{freat  majority  of  instances,  when  we  at- 
tempt to  explain  the  most  complicated 
phenomena  by  the  assumption  of  a  little 
more  or  less  blood,  or  other  fluid  ;  by 
the  presence  of  enlarged  or  contracted 
vessels  or  apertures ;  by  diminished, 
excessive,  or  deranged  vascular  power 
or  action,  and  a  variety  of  similar  cir- 
cumstances ?  Or  are  our  notions  of  the 
operations  of  remedies  expressed  by 
such  terms  as  evacuants,  deobstruents, 
tonics,  &c.  all  having  reference  to  mere 
quantity,  either  in  mass  or  power, 
a  whit  more  satisfactory?  On  the 
other  hand,  when  we  quit  material 
grounds,  and  launch  into  the  wide  ocean 
of  metaphysics,  all  is  fancy  and  hypo- 
thesis ;  and  nervous  power,  nervous  irri- 
tability, morbid  and  healthy,  nervous 
sympathy,  and  a  host  of  other  terms  of 
similar  character,  are  for  the  most  part 
mere  words,  to  which  no  two  individuals 
attach  exactly  the  same  meaning,  and 
which  often  have  no  meaning  at  all,  but 
are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  techni- 
cal gloss  to  cover  our  ignorance. 

Now  between  these  two  extremes — • 
the  purely  mechanical  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  purely  metaphysical  on  the 
other — there  lies  an  immense  chasm,  in 
which  is  included  by  far  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  those  important  changes 
which  take  place  in  organized  beings. 
The  nature  of  these  changes,  and  of  the 
laws  by  which  tliey  are  conducted,  have 
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probably  no  exact  prototype  among 
tliose  of  inanimate  bodies,  hut  they  are 
obviously  most  nearly  allied  to  the 
changes  and  laws  of  common  chemisiry  : 
accordingly,  chemistry,  from  itb  earliest 
dawn  as  a  science,  has  been  eagerly 
pressed  into  the  service  of  the  physio- 
logist; and  chemists  of  the  first  talent 
have  lal)ourcd  most  assiduously,  and 
exerted  all  tlicir  powers,  to  further  his 
views,  but  hillierto  without  the  expected 
results  ;  and  it  must  he  fairly  confessed, 
that  physioloiry  and  pathology  have  de- 
rived mud)  less  advantage  from  tliis 
branch  of  knowledge  tiian  might  have 
been  expected.  The  reason  of  this 
failure  no  doubt  is  to  be  ascribed  in  part 
to  the  difficulty  of  the  subject ;  but  it  is 
no  less  true,  that  it  has  been  rendered 
the  more  signal  by  the  imperfect  man- 
ner in  which  the  science  has  been  ap- 
plied. While  chemistry  was  little  more 
than  a  branch  of  natural  philosophy, 
and  confined  to  those  who  bad  not  studied 
physiology,  what  could  be  expected 
from  it  ?  The  utmost  that  a  mere  che- 
mist could  be  supposed  to  effect,  would 
be  to  examine  an  organized  body  as  he 
would  a  mineral  one,  and  tell  you  it  was 
soluble  in  this  and  precipitated  by  that, 
and  so  on — all  very  important  informa- 
tion in  its  way,  but  unfortunately  of  a 
description  totally  useless  to  the  physio- 
logist, and  calculated  only  to  disgust 
him.  Another  fatal  rock  on  which  those 
have  split  who  have  attempted  to  apply 
chemistry  to  physiology  and  patho- 
logy, has  been  the  hasty  assumption 
that  what  they  found  by  experiment  to  be 
wanting,  or  otherwise  deranged  in  the 
animal  economy,  was  the  cause  of  par- 
ticular diseases,  and  that  these  diseases 
were  to  be  remedied  by  supplying  or  ad- 
justing artificially  the  principle  in  error. 
Now,  in  general,  nothing  can  be  more 
absurd  than  such  reasoning  as  this  ;  and 
the  physiologist,  or  pathologist,  who 
adopts  facts,  and  reasons  upon  them  in 
this  manner,  as  a  mere  chemist  would  do, 
will  be  almost  certainly  led  astray  ;  and 
if  he  be  given  to  castle-building,  and 
construct  his  airy  fabric  on  such  a  foun- 
dation, he  will  sooner  or  later  have  the 
mortification  of  finding  it  tumble  about 
bis  ears,  and  perhaps  his  own  reputation 
buried  in  the  ruins. 

Before  he  can  hope  to  derive  ranch 
real  benefit  from  chemistry,  the  physio- 
logist must  turn  chemist  himself.  In 
conjunction  with  the  phenomena  pre- 
sented by   living  organized  bodies,  with 


which  he  ought  to  be  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted, lie  must  carefully  study  llieir 
common  chemical  properties,  their  ul- 
timate composition,  the  laws  of  their 
formation  and  change,  and  a  multitude 
of  other  matters  whicli  the  mere  che- 
mist is  apt  to  overlook,  or  knows  not 
how  to  appreciate  even  if  he  observes 
them.  With  information  thus  acquired, 
and  an  ordinarily  sound  judgment,  he 
uill  soon  discover,  on  the  one  hand,  wliat 
he  can  not  do,  and  on  the  other,  what  is 
really  within  his  power.  He  will  soon 
discover,  for  example,  that  nature  will 
not  permit  him  to  officiate  as  her  jour- 
neyman, even  in  the  most  trifling  de- 
gree ;  or  in  other  words,  that  he  is  as 
little  able  to  remedy  or  supply,  in  a  di- 
rect manner,  what  is  amiss  or  wanting 
in  organic  action,  as  he  is  to  remedy  or 
supply  an  injured  nerve  or  muscle  ;  and 
that  the  only  way  in  which,  for  themo?t 
part,  he  can  hope  to  influence  her  ope- 
rations, is  through  the  indirect  agency 
of  those  circumstances  which  naturally 
possess  the  power  of  influencing  them, 
and  the  management  and  control  of 
which  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  within 
his  power.  Another  point  which  he 
will  do  well  to  shun,  is  idle  specu- 
lation on  the  nature  of  the  living  or  vital 
principle  of  organized  bodies.  The  true 
and  legitimate  object  of  inquiry  for  the 
physiologist  ought  to  be,  not  what  tiiis 
principle  is,  but  what  it  does ;  just  as 
the  laws  and  effects  of  gravitation  are 
legitimate  objects  of  inquiry  ;  though 
we  know  nothing,  and  probably  never 
shall  know  any  thing,  of  the  princi- 
ple of  gravitation  itself.  Let  us,  there- 
fore, in  conformity  with  this  view,  in- 
quire briefly  into  the  phenomena  pre- 
sented by  organized  beings. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  with  respect  to  the 
material  elements  entering  into  the  com- 
position of  organized  beings,  we  may 
observe  that  these  exist  in  the  world 
in  great  abundance  in  the  inorganized 
state,  in  which  state  they  possess 
no  peculiarities,  but  are  subject  to  all 
the  agencies  and  laws  which  influ- 
ence other  matters.  Organized  bodies 
also  are  no  less  capable  of  being  influ- 
enced by  the  same  agencies  and  laws ; 
a  fact  which  seems  to  shew  that  the  or- 
ganic principle,  in  adopting  material 
elements,  either  cannot,  or  at  least  does 
not,  adopt  them  in  the  abstract,  but 
adopts  the  whole  together — the  material 
invested  with  all  its  natural  powers. 
But   as  this  is  a  most  important  point. 
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which  I  am  anxious  to  establish,  in 
opposition  to  a  notion  I  believe  very 
prevalent  amonij  ])bysi(iloijists,  that 
the  oTijanic  ])iiiiei))le  has  tiie  power 
of  detachinsr  matter  from  its  ordi- 
nary and  naUiral  properties,  and  invest- 
injj  it  with  nexv  ones,  and  thus  of  radi- 
callv  chanirinif  or  subvertinjr  tlie  laws 
of  common  chemical  action  —  I  shall  en- 
deavour, before  wc  proceed,  to  illustrate 
it  a  little  further. 

Let  us  take  a  mass  of  sugar,  as  a 
familiar  example  of  a  substance  formed 
by  an  or^janic  principle,  and  which  pro- 
bably will  never  be  formed  by  any  other 
agency.  Sugur  has  been  ascertained,  and 
is  generally  admitted,  to  be  composed 
of  three  elements — hydrogen,  carbon, 
and  oxygen,  combined  together  in  cer- 
tain proportions.  Now  what  power,  I 
ask,  is  it,  which,  at  this  moment,  keeps 
the  particles  of  the  three  elements  com- 
posing this  sugar  together  in  its  present 
state  ?  Will  any  one  contend  that  it  is 
the  organic  principle  of  the  plant  in 
which  it  was  formed  perhaps  many  years 
ago  ?  Would  not  this  supposition  be  as 
unnecessary  as  absurd  ? — for  do  we  not 
know  that  the  elementary  particles  of 
all  bodies,  or  at  least  of  those  which 
form  sugar,  possess  a  natural  and  in- 
lierent  affinity  for  one  another — the  hy- 
drogen, for  example,  with  the  carbon, 
or  with  oxygen,  or  both  ?  And  are  not 
these  natural  affinities  among  its  compo- 
nent particles  quite  sufficient  to  account 
for  at  least  its  present  existence?  If 
this  supposition  be  admitted,  must  we 
not  be  likewise  compelled  to  admit  that 
this  sugar  has  always,  from  the  moment 
of  its  first  formation  in  the  cane,  exist- 
ed, in  virtue  of  the  same  natural  affinity, 
among  its  particles  ?  And,  to  push 
the  argument  still  further,  must  we  not 
suppose,  in  this  case,  that,  even  at  the 
moment  of  its  formation,  the  organic 
principle  of  the  plant,  if  it  exerted 
any,  must  have  exerted  powers  absolnle- 
hj  identical  with  those  which  now  keep 
its  particles  together? 

^\  e  have  reduced  the  argument,  then, 
to  this  state  :  in  the  immediate  formation 
of  sugar,  either  the  organic  principle 
did  not  impart  any  new  power  whatever 
to  the  particles  of  which  it  is  composed, 
and  causing  them  to  combine  together, 
or  it  imparled  to  them  a  power  abso- 
lutely identical  with  those  they  already 
possessed,  and  which  naturally  belonged 
to  them.  Now  the  latter  alternative  is 
directly  at  variance  with  that  principle 
of  logic  which  forbids  the  assumption  of 


two  causes  for  the  production  of  an 
elTcct,  when  one  cause  already  exists 
which  has  been  ])roved,  or  is  known,  to 
be  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  The  con- 
clusion, then,  from  tiie  wiiolc  argument, 
is,  that  the  organic  principle  of  the 
plant  does  not  at  this  moment,  nor  has 
not  at  any  time,  even  at  the  moment  of 
its  formation,  acted  as  the  cause  whicii 
keeps  the  elements  of  sugar  in  their 
present  state  of  union  ;  but  that  they 
first  combined,  and  still  remain  in  union, 
in  virtue  of  the  natural  and  inherent 
affinities  existing  among  the  j)articles 
of  whicli  it  is  composed  ;  and  the  same 
argument,  with  some  modifications,  may 
be  extended  to  all  organic  compounds. 

2.  But  organic  compounds  in  general 
do  differ  very  much,  in  their  sensible  and 
other  properties,  from  those  of  the  in- 
organic kingdom;  we  have,  therefore, 
to  inquire  brieQy,  in  the  second  place, 
into  the  nature  and  reason  of  these  dif- 
ferences. Organized  bodies  in  general 
do  not  crystallize  ;  instead,  therefore,  of 
being  bounded  by  straight  lines  and  an- 
gles, they  are  usually  more  or  less 
rounded,  and  their  intimate  structure  is 
amorphous.  Indeed  it  is  a  remark- 
able fact,  that  no  crystallizable  body 
(even  water  and  the  saline  matters  of 
the  blood  are  doubtful)  seems  capable 
of  constituting  a  portion  of  a  living  or- 
ganized being;  such  products,  when 
they  do  occur,  being  either  the  result; 
of  excrciion  or  of  disease,  or  of  some 
artificial  process.  Thus  sugar,  above- 
mentioned,  in  its  crystallized  state,  is  the 
result  of  an  elaborate  artificial  process, 
the  object  of  which  is  the  separation  of 
a  number  of  other  muUers  naturally 
existing  in  combination  with  it  in  the 
juice  of  the  cane,  and  which,  as  long  as 
they  are  present,  effectually  deprive  it 
of  the  power  of  crystallization  ;  and, 
indeed,  it  has  been  known,  from  time 
immemorial,  that  all  organized  bodies, 
when  submitted  to  combustion,  leave 
minute  portions  of  earthy  and  saline 
bodies  constituting  their  ashes.  These 
bodies  have  been  usually  viewed  as 
foreign  matters  accidentally  present, 
but  I  never  could  bring  myself  to  sub- 
scribe to  this  opinion  ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  have  always  apj)eared  to  me  to  con- 
stitute the  grand  difference  between  in- 
organized  and  organized  bodies,  and  to 
perform  the  most  important  functions ; 
or  in  other  words,  that  organization 
cannot  exist  without  them.  The  fol- 
lowing are  a  few  of  my  reasons  for  this 
opinion : — 
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Every  one  must  liavc  remarked  Iiow 
much  the  external  characters  and  pro- 
perties of  all  substances  are  liable  to 
be  modified  by  different  modes  of 
agjjretifation,  and  a  slight  admixture  of 
foreign  matters  :  this  holds  good  both 
in  the  inorganized  and  organized  pro- 
ductions. Thus,  what  can  be  more 
striking  tlian  the  infinite  variety  of 
forms  or  conditions  which  common  car- 
bonate of  lime  assumes  from  these 
causes?  Iceland  spar.pure  white  marble, 
and  common  chalk,  owe  their  differences 
solely  to  the  modes  in  whicli  their  par- 
ticles are  aggregated ;  but  these  dif- 
ferences are  trifling  when  compared 
with  the  infinite  variety  produced  in  the 
same  sul)stance  by  a  slight  ailmixture  of 
other  matters.  Another  familiar  in- 
stance in  wliicb  the  properties  rather 
than  the  external  characters  of  a  body 
are  changed  by  a  minute  admixture 
of  foreign  matter,  is  steel ;  which  im- 
portant substance,  as  every  body  knows, 
is  essentially  composed  of  iron,  com- 
bined or  mixed  with  an  insignificant 
proportion  of  carbon.  The  modifica- 
tions, however,  produced  in  the  inor- 
ganic kingdom  are  by  no  means  so 
striking  and  important  as  those  pro- 
duced by  similar  causes  in  the  organic 
kingdom.  In  the  inorganic  kingdom, 
also,  the  primary  compound  in  general, 
as  in  the  instance  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
is  fixed  and  definite  in  its  nature,  and 
thus  easily  separated  from  foreign 
bodies,  and  made  to  crystallize  as  we 
choose.  But  in  the  organic  kingdom 
the  case  is  very  different  ;  here  the  sub- 
stances, though  undoubtedly  primarily 
composed  according  to  precise  chemical 
laws,  are  naturally  so  unstable  in  their 
condition,  and  so  easily  decomposed, 
that  from  this  cause  alone  they  can,  in 
very  few  instances,  be  separated  from 
the  contaminating  matters,  and  be  ob- 
tained in  a  perfectly  pure  state. 

But  it  is  well  known  that  the  foreign 
bodies  met  with  in  organic  products 
are  more  intimately  mixed,  and  adhere 
with  greater  obstinacy  to  the  pri- 
mary elements,  than  similar  substances 
5n  inorganized  bodies.  They  are  also, 
for  the  most  part,  so  uniform  and  con- 
stant in  their  character  in  the  same 
substance,  that,  whatever  office  tliey 
may  be  supposed  to  perform,  it  is  diffi- 
cult not  to  believe  that  it  is  a  most  im- 
portant one,  and  quite  as  essential  to 
the  existence  of  the  body  in  its  or- 
ganized condition  as  the  elements  of 
which    it  is    chiefiy    composed.     How 


these  bodies  operate  is  not  so  easy 
to  explain.  That  they  do  not  enter 
info  the  composition  of  organized 
bodies  in  definite  proportions,  according 
to  any  known  chemical  laws  at  least,  is 
evident ;  and  the  only  notion  that,  for  a 
long  time,  I  could  form  to  myself  on 
the  subject,  was,  that  they  perform 
an  office  which  may  be  termed  intersti- 
tial— that  is  to  say,  that  they  operate  by 
being  interposed,  as  it  were,  between 
the  essential  elementary  atoms  of  or- 
ganized substances,  and  thus  prevent 
them  from  assuming  the  crystallized 
form,  in  which  state  they  would  be  to- 
tally unfit  for  the  purposes  of  the 
economy  of  living  organized  beings. 

This  mechanical  explanation  of  the 
operation  of  minute  foreign  bodies, 
though  probably  correct  to  a  certain 
extent,  or  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  obvi- 
ously, however,  inadequate  to  explain 
all  the  phenomena.  "Whoever  has  care- 
fully studied  the  effects  of  minute  quan- 
tities of  matter  upon  common  chemical 
action,  and  infinitely  more  upon  organic 
action,  must  be  aware  that  they  often  ap- 
pear to  exert  energies  totally  inexplicable 
upon  any  known  principles.  The  sub- 
ject, however,  has  by  no  means  received 
the  attention  it  deserves ;  and,  indeed, 
besides  myself,  I  do  not  know  any  one 
that  has  attended  to  it  at  all — at  least  in 
the  point  of  view  in  which  we  are  con- 
sidering it  here.  There  is,  however, 
one  very  important  series  of  experiments 
made  by  INIr.  Herschel,  and  published 
in  the  Philosopiiical  Transactions  for 
1824,  whicli  struck  me  at  the  time  as 
remotely  bearing  on  the  subject ;  and 
though,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  these  experiments  can  be 
hardly  so  applied  as  to  throw  much  im- 
mediate light  on  the  subject,  they  seem 
to  me  to  open  up  a  new  and  important 
field  of  inijuiry,  and  to  promise  to  lead 
hereafter  to  the  most  unexpected  results. 

For  the  particulars  of  Mr.  H.'s  ex- 
periments I  must  refer  to  his  paper, 
and  shall  only  observe,  that  he  has 
shewn  that  an  enormous  power,  not  less 
than  50,000  times  that  of  gravity,  may 
l)c  instantly  generated  by  the  simple 
agencies  of  common  matters  submitted 
to  galvanic  influence;  as,  for  example, 
mercury  illoyed  with  a  millioneth  part 
of  its  weight  of  sodium,  &c.  That  the 
powers  thus  capable  of  beini»-  developed 
are,  in  some  way  or  other,  connected  with 
many  of  the  phenomena  and  changes  pre- 
sented by  organized  beings,  to  an  extent 
far  beyond  that  contemplated   by  Mr. 
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Ilerscliel,  I  have  no  doubt.  Wc  before 
attempted  tu  sliew  tliat,  in  adoptiiijj 
and  omiddyiiiii'  material  bodies,  the  or- 
jjaiiie  i>riiu'iple  adopts  and  employs  also 
tlidse  eneri;i(s  wliich  are  naturally  asso- 
ciated witlitliem — as  the  i^alvaiiie  iiUMi;y, 
&o.  Now  it  must  follow,  1  think,  in- 
evilaldy,  that  if  the  galvanic  energy  he 
made  to  operate  upon  bodies  consti- 
tuted, as  all  organized  bodies  are,  of 
certain  principles  alloyed  or  mixed  with 
minute  (juantities  of  foreign  matters, 
that  powerful  actions  of  some  sort  or 
other  must  take  place ;  for  no  one,  I 
l)rtsnme,  will  for  a  moment  contend 
that  these  etfects  are  contined  to  mer- 
cury. It  deserves  to  he  mentioned  also, 
as  a  curious  fact  corroborating  this  sup- 
position, that  many  of  those  minute 
foreign  substances  which  lAJr.  H.  found 
10  exert  most  energy  in  his  experiments, 
are  precisely  those  most  usually  occur- 
ring in  organized  bodies,  such  as  sul- 
phur, phosphorus,  magnesium,  calcium, 
iron,  &c.  ;  and  that  the  serum  of  the 
blood  itself  is  a  weak  alkaline  solution 
of  soda,  the  very  same  as  that  most 
usually  employed  by  AJr.  H.  in  his  ex- 
periments. The  analogy  might  he  even 
carried  further  j  but  I  shall  dismiss  the 
subject  for  the  present  with  a  brief  enu- 
meration of  some  of  the  more  important 
phenomena  which  seem  to  derive  much 
elucidation  from  the  views  here  brought 
forward.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned, in  the  first  place,  the  subtle 
matters  of  tcutagion  and  miasmata: 
these,  whatever  they  may  consist  of,  ap- 
parently exist  in  very  minute  quantity, 
and  evidently  operate  by  deranging  or 
subverting  organic  actiou.  To  these 
may  be  added  many  medicinal  substances 
capable  of  producing  the  most  extraor- 
dinary el^'ccts  in  the  smallest  doses ;  the 
still  more  refined  and  recondite  matters 
of  light  and  heat,  and  a  variety  of 
others  ;  all  of  xvhich  produce  their 
effects  by  the  agency  of  infinitely  mi- 
nute quantities,  and  that  probalily  by  at- 
taching themselves  to  the  jirinciples 
composing  organic  bodies  j  and  thus  by 
suspending  natural  actions,  or  introduc- 
ing new  ones,  influence  or  destroy  life. 

After  this  brief  sketch  of  the  "nature 
of  organized  bodies,  as  compared  with 
those  from  the  inorganic  kingdom,  we 
may  perhaps  be  able  to  form  some  no- 
tion of  the  general  principles  upon 
which  the  organic  agent  operates,and  the 
nature  of  the  influence  it  exerts  in  the 
formation  of  organic  products. 

Let  us  take  the  same  body,  sugar,  as 


the  subject  of  illustration.  J^ugar,  as 
before  observed,  is  made  up  of  three 
elements,  two  of  which,  iiydrogen  and 
oxygen,  in  the  simplest  state  in  which 
we  are  acquainted  with  them  exist 
as  gases  ;  the  other,  carbon,  as  a  solid. 
Now,  in  operating  on  these  elements  in 
mass,  as  we  are  obliged  to  do  in  our 
experiments,  1  need  not  say  that  we 
have  never  been  able  to  cause  them  to 
combine  so  as  to  fortn  sugar;  but  if, 
instead  of  operating  upon  the  elements 
in  mass,  we  were  enabled  to  contrive  an 
apparatus  so  constructed  as  to  exclude 
all  foreign  agencies,  and  to  bring  the 
I)arlicles  of  each  of  the  elements  toge- 
ther in  succession,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  from  the  natural  ailinity  existing 
among  these  particles,  that  they  would 
combine,  and  that  the  result  would  be 
the  identical  substance,  sugar,  the  same 
as  it  is  formed  by  nature.  Now  this  is 
exactly  the  principle  upon  which  all 
organic  processes  are  conducted.  No 
where  do  we  see  the  organic  agent  act 
upon  elementary  principles  in  mass,  as 
we  are  obliged  to  do  in  our  experi- 
ments, but  by  the  medium  of  a  com- 
plicated and  minute  apparatus,  which 
enables  it  to  operate,  as  it  were,  on 
the  ultimate  particles  of  bodies,  and 
by  tiiebc  means  to  exclude  some  and 
to  bring  others  into  contact,  accord- 
ing to  the  design  in  view.  *A'ith 
respect  to  the  nature  of  the  organic 
agent,  this  view  of  the  subject  leads  us 
to  the  conclusion  that  in  different  in- 
stances it  is  endowed  with  different 
degrees  of  power,  but  that  in  all  cases 
it  must  be  considered  as  an  ultimate 
principle,  endowed  by  the  Creator  with 
a  faculty  little  short  of  intelligence,  by 
means  of  which  it  is  enabled  to  con- 
struct such  a  mechanism  from  natural 
elements,  and  by  the  aid  of  natural 
agencies,  as  to  render  it  capable  of 
taking  further  advantage  of  their  pro- 
perties, and  of  making  them  subservient 
to  its  use.  Nor  does  this  viev/  of  the 
suliject  lead  to  materialism,  or  other- 
wise derogate  from  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  the  Deity,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  calculated  to  exalt  both  in  our 
estimation  ;  for  is  it  not  more  consonant 
to  our  notions  of  infinite  wisdom  and 
power  to  suppose  that  the  Deity  created 
agents  and  materials  originally  endowed 
with  all  the  energies  and  properties  we 
have  assigned  to  them,  than  to  suppose 
that  he  originally  created  them  imper- 
fect, and  is  every  moment  oldigcd,  as  it 
were,  to  perform  miracles  by  subverting 
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or  extending  their  natural  actions  and 
j)ro|ierlies?  There  is  yet  another  ad- 
vantage resultinj^  from  the  views  here 
attempted  to  be  established,  which  [ 
cannot  refrain  from  mentioning^  before 
we  quit  this  part  of  the  subject ;  namely, 
that  by  representing  organic  action  as 
an  adaptation  and  extension  of  those 
more  obvious  changes  constantly  going 
on  around  us,  it  not  only  renders  them 
legitimate  objects  of  inquiry,  but  holds 
out  tbe  rational  hope  that  by  industry, 
and  cautiously  proceeding,  step  by  step, 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  we 
may  hereafter  arrive  at  the  solution  of 
many  of  nature's  mysteries. 

We  come  now  in  the  last  place  to 
consider  very  brie6y  the  modes  liy  which 
chemistry  caj!  be  more  immediately 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  physiology 
and  pathology. 

Chemistry,  like  most  other  branches 
of  knowledge,  may  l)e  considered  in  a 
twofold  point  of  view — as  a  science  and 
as  an  art.  The  science  of  chemistry 
may  be  supposed  to  comprehend  the 
knowletlge  of  the  primary  laws  which 
inrtucnce  and  regulate  the  combination 
of  bodies,  without  reference  to  their 
common  chemical  properties  ; — the  art 
of  chemistry  comprehends  the  practical 
knowledge  of  what  is  termed  the  chemi- 
cal properties  of  bodies. 

The  science  or  philosophy  of  chemis- 
try, 1  am  sorry  to  say,  is  very  little  un- 
derstood ;  perhaps  no  science  less  so, 
considering  the  attention  that  has  been 
paid  to  the  subject.  The  atomic  theory 
of  Dalton,  by  connecting  chemistry 
with  quantity  was  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  step  that  has  been  made  in  mo- 
dern times  ;  but  by  stopping  where  it 
did,  I  am  not  sure  whether  upon  the 
whole,  the  science  of  chemistry  has  not 
been  rather  retarded  by  it  than  ad- 
vanced :  for  to  suit  the  imaginary  stan- 
dards of  this  bed  of  Procrustes,  real  re- 
sults, I  fear,  have  been  too  often  extend- 
ed or  compressed  beyond  all  legitimate 
bounds,  and  thus  truth  sacrificed  to 
error.  My  notion  of  the  atomic  theory 
is,  and  always  has  been,  that  it  does  not 
present  a  just  view  of  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  union  of  natural  bodies, 
and  consequently  that  it  is  inapplicable 
both  to  organic  and  inorganic  cliemis- 
try.  The  li^ht  in  which  I  have  been 
always  accustomed  to  consider  it  has 
been  very  analogous  to  that  in  which  I 
believe  most  botanists  now  consider  tlie 
Linniean  system ;  namely,  as  u  con- 
ventional   arlilice,  exceedingly  conve- 


nient for  many  purposes,  but  which 
does  not  represent  nature.  On  the  con- 
tinent, the  modification  of  Dalton's 
views,  proposed  by  Berzelius,  is  generally 
adopted  ;  but  this,  I  fear,  is  still  more 
imperfect  than  our  own.  In  spite  of 
this,  however,  and  solely  from  their  in- 
dustry and  practical  skill,  the  Berzelian 
or  continental  school  of  chemists  has 
got  the  start  of  us  in  many  respects,  and 
by  mere  dint  of  experiment  has  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  the  curious  and 
important  doctrines  of  isomorphism  and 
isomerism — doctrines  totally  inexplicable 
on  the  principles  of  Dalton  and  Berze« 
lius,  but  which  seem  to  me  to  flow  ne- 
cessarily,in  conjunction  with  some  others, 
from  the  principles  which  I  have  long 
considered  as  regulating  the  union  of 
bodies  in  nature. 

This  is  not  the  place,  nor  the  occa- 
sion, however,  to  enter  on  the  subject  of 
chemical  philosophy,  even  if  1  were 
prepared  to  do  it  in  detail,  which  1  am 
not ;  but  in  order  that  what  follows  may 
be  the  belter  understood,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  state  very  briefly  some  of  the 
views  to  which  1  was  led  now  many 
years  ago,  and  which  are  quite  at  vari- 
ance with  the  artificial  system  at  present 
received,  and  seem  to  indicate  rather 
the  existence  of  a  more  natural  system. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  bodies  appear 
to  be  associated  together  in  natural 
groups  or  families,  having  certain  radi- 
cal laws  in  common.  Thus  the  three 
great  natural  classes  or  groups,  which 
appear  to  essentially  constitute  the 
groundwork  of  all  organized  beings, 
may  be  denominated  the  saccharine,  the 
ofeaguious,  and  the  albuminous.  An 
account  of  the  analyses  of  the  principal 
objects  of  the  first  of  these  great  classes, 
tbe  saccharine,  has  been  already  pub- 
lishe<l  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
for  1 827  ;  the  other  two  have  not  yet  been 
published.  The  radical  law  pervading 
the  whole  class  of  saccharine  bodies  is, 
that  they  are  essentially  composed  of 
carbon  and  water  in  different  proportions. 
The  radical  law  pervading  the  oily 
bodies,  as  far  as  I  have  yet  examined 
them,  is,  that  they  are  essentially  com- 
posed of  olefiant  gas  and  water,  or 
iiave  relation  to  this  composition.  The 
radical  huv  of  the  albuminous  class,  I 
cannot  vet  venture  to  mention.  When 
the  analyses  of  all  these  three  great 
classes  are  completed  and  published,  it 
is  my  intention  to  point  out  in  detail  the 
curious  and  important  results  to  which 
thev  lead;    but  not  till  then.      In  the 
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Hicanliiiie  it  is  tiiy  wish  ihut  tlie  results 
which  have  already  been,  and  which  ro- 
iiiaiii  to  l»e  published,  shall  be  thorou;;h- 
Iv  investigated  by  others,  in  order  that 
tiieir  errors,  if  they  contain  any,  may 
be  pointed  out,  that  I  may  not  have  the 
niortiticatlon  of  building  my  superstruc- 
ture upon  a  sandy  foundation. 

•J.  The  numbers  conventionally  em- 
ploved  by  chemists,  and  termed  atomic 
ueigiits  or  chemical  equivalents,  1  am 
disposed  to  view  in  a  very  dift'ercnt  light 
from  that  in  which  they  are  usually 
viewed  at  present.  Supposing  them  to 
be  correct,  they  no  doubt  represent  in 
general  the  ([uantities  in  which  bodies 
mosl  usitalli/  combine,  but  by  no  means 
always.  Indeed,  they  appear  to  ine  to 
be  often  nothing  more  than  one  term  of 
u  natural  series  peculiar  to  each  body, 
and  determining  its  combination.  Tiius 
9,  the  number  assumed  to  represent  the 
combining  weight  of  water,  is  to  be 
considered  only  as  one  term  of  the  series 
;:{  :  6  :  I)  :  12  :  15  :  &c.,  in  all  which  pro- 
portions (and  perhaps  in  still  lower 
submulliples  of  them)  this  fluid  enters 
into  combination,  perhaps  quite  as  often 
as  in  the  proportion  9,  especially  in  the 
organic  kingdom.  Chemists  have  al- 
ready a  glimpse  of  this  important  fact 
wlien  they  speak  of  bodies  uniting  to 
others  in  the  proportions  of  two,  three, 
or  more  atoms,  which,  in  fact,  are  no- 
thing more  nor  less  than  different  terms 
of  a  natural  series,  such  as  that  above 
alluded  to. 

This  view  throws  much  light  on 
the  composition  of  bodies  in  general, 
and  at  the  same  time  obviates  many  of 
those  absurdities  and  false  conclusions  to 
which  chemists  are  too  often  led  bv  ad- 
hering to  a  single  term.  Thus,  in  a 
natural  group  or  family,  as  the  saccha- 
rine group  for  example,  by  adhering  to 
a  single  number,  as  9,  for  water,  we 
should  be  led  to  fractions  of  atoms 
without  end  ;  but  by  considering  the 
carbon  as  associated  with  ditferent  pro- 
portions of  water,  in  terms  of  the  above 
series  (as  experiment  indicates  to  be  the 
case)  all  these  absurdities  are  avoided, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  existence  of  a 
beautiful  law  is  indicated  ;  and  in  com 
nexion  with  this  point,  it  may  be  fur- 
ther observed,  that  in  general,  the  more 
simple  the  relations  between  the  elemen- 
tary weights,  the  more  fixed  and  definite 
the  character  of  the  resulting  product, 
particularly  if  the  absolute  weights  of 
the  elements  have  likewise  a  simple 
relation. 


There  is  reason  to  believe  that  bodies, 
as  they  descend  in  the  (luanlitalive  se- 
ries, gradually  lose  their  power  of  con- 
trii)uting  to  crystalline  form,  and  ac- 
quire a  merorganizing  facultj  *  :  this 
appears,  at  least,  to  be  strikingly  llic 
case  with  water  (one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  frecpient  of  all  the  merorga- 
nizing ])rinci|)lcs),  which  even  within 
limits  capable  of  being  determined  by 
experiment,  often  modifies  crystalliza- 
tion very  remarkably. 

From  these  observations,  which  might 
be  much  extended,  it  will  appear  that 
before  much  can  be  certainly  known  re- 
specting the  real  nature  of  organized 
beings,  the  subject  of  chemical  piiiloso- 
phy  must  be  better  understood  than 
it  is  at  present,  and  the  ultimate  com- 
position of  bodies  be  much  more  accu- 
rately determined.  In  conjunction,  too, 
with  the  ultimate  composition  of  bodies, 
the  nature  of  the  merorganizing  bodies 
must  be  carefully  studied.  'Iliis  is  an 
entire  new  field  of  inquiry,  and  one  of 
the  utmost  importance  and  curiosity, 
and  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  hereafter 
throw  no  ordinary  light  on  many  of 
nature's  operations.  We  shall  then, 
for  example,  know  why  the  red  parti- 
cles of  the  blood  are  merorganized  by 
iron ;  why  sulphur  predominates  in 
birds,  phosphorus  in  fishes,  lime  in  the 
secretions  of  the  alimentary  canal;  how 
magnesia  or  magnesium  is  connected 
with  nervous  action,  at  least  that  of  the 
ganglionic  nerves ;  and  an  infinite  va- 
riety of  similar  matters,  the  existence 
even,  much  less  the  modus  operandi,  of 
which  is  entirely  unknown  to  us. 

From  the  little  j)rogrebS  that  has  been 
made  in  the  philosophy  of  chemistry, 
and  its  great  difiiculty,  we  must  be  con- 
tent, I  fear,  for  many  years  yet  to  come, 
with  a  very  limited  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  In  the  meantime,  let  us  in- 
quire very  briefly  how  far  the  art  of 
chemistrv,  or  the  consideration  of  the 
chemical  properties  of  bodies,  can  be 
best  applied  to  the  purposes  of  physio- 
logy and  pathology. 

1  have  already  said  that  the  physiolo- 
gist, in  order  to  obtain  the  utmost 
advantages  that  chemistry  is  capable  of 
contributing,  must  turn  chemist  him- 
self, and  carry  on  his  researches  in  con- 
nexion with  tiie  phenomena  of  life,  of 
which  he  must  never  lose  siffht  for  a  mo- 


Mepos,  partim  :  see  the  paper  aI)ove  alluded 
to,  I'hil.  Trans.  ISl'7,  where  this  term  is  provi- 
sionally adopted  and  explained. 
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ment.  In  the  first  place,  and  whenever 
it  can  be  done,  the  substance  to  be  exa- 
mined should  be  detached  from  all 
others,  and  obtained  in  a  crystalline 
form.  On  this  part  of  the  inquiry  much 
valuable  practical  knowledge  is  to  be 
obtained  by  a  careful  study  of  the  essays 
of  preceding-  celebrated  chemists,  and 
particularly  of  the  French  chemists,  who 
have  pursued  this  branch  of  inquiry 
farther  than  it  has  been  carried  in  this 
country.  When  a  substance  cannot  be 
obtained  in  a  crystalline  form,  which  is 
the  case  with  by  far  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  organic  matters,  we  are  obliged 
to  quit  altogether  the  solid  foundation  of 
quantity,  and  take  our  station  among 
the  uncertainties  of  mere  quality,  or 
sensible  properties.  Now  every  one 
must  have  remarked  at  the  outset  of  his 
chemical  career  that  the  phenomena  pre- 
sented even  by  well-defined  bodies, 
when  submitted  to  the  action  of  tests 
and  re-agents,  were  often  very  different 
from  what  lie  had  been  led  to  expect ; 
and  that,  from  some  trifling  circum- 
stance or  other,  he  was  constantly  lial)le 
to  fall  into  error;  and,  in  short,  in  many 
cases,  that  it  was  not  till  after  long  and 
close  attention  that  he  was  enabled  com- 
pletely to  see  his  way,  and  separate  the 
essential  from  the  accidental  pheno- 
mena. Even  here,  then,  much  depends 
upon  the  operator;  and  according  as  his 
skill  and  experience  are  greater  or  less, 
so  will  his  statements  be  more  or  less 
entitled  to  confidence.  But  if  this  be 
the  case  with  fixed  and  well-  iefined  sub- 
stances, how  much  more  strikingly  so 
is  it  with  organized  bodies  — the  phe- 
nomena presented  by  wliicli,.  whether 
naturally,  or  as  influenced  by  tests  and 
re-agents,  are  so  delicate  and  evanes- 
cent— so  varied  and  infinite  in  number, 
that  language  is  scarcely  capable  of 
conveying  any  adequate  idea  of  them  : 
hence  the  long  and  tedious  details  of 
precipitations,  changes,  &c.  said  to  be 
produced  by  different  re-agents  on  or- 
ganic products,  are  for  the  most  part 
entirely  useless  both  to  the  chemist  and 
physiologist,  and  by  multiplying  uncer- 
tainties, serve  only  to  contribute  to 
error. 

Imperfect,  however,  as  this  depart- 
ment of  chemistry  is,  and  always  must 
I)c,  it  is  yet  capable,  when  judiciously 
applied,  of  contributing  mucij  valuable 
information  to  physiology  and  patliology. 
(Jreat  care  and  expi-rience,  liowcver,  are 
necessary  on  llie  part  of  the  operator, 
which  alone  will  give  that  tact  and  power 


of  discrimination  calculated  to  enable 
him  to  disentangle  the  intricacies  pre- 
sented to  him,  and  to  seize  the  clue  that 
will  lead  him  to  truth.  By  its  aid,  for  ex- 
ample, the  physiologist  can  often  identify 
the  most  delicate  and  refined  organic 
products  in  a  way  that  cannot  be  done 
by  any  other  means,  and  thus  be  enabled 
to  detect  minute  variations  from  the 
healthy  standard,  often  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  a  physiological  and  patho- 
logical point  of  view.  Anotlier  field  of 
inquiry  in  which  this  department  of 
chemistry  can  be  usefully  applied  is,  the 
study  of  the  effects  produced  by  medici- 
nal agents.  Many  of  these,  as  is  well 
known,  often  change  or  modify  organic 
products,  and  particularly  secretions,  ia 
a  remarkable  manner;  and  when  the 
nature  of  these  changes  is  understood, 
they  often  lead  to  the  most  valuable 
practical  inferences  with  respect  to  the 
periods  and  modes  of  administering  par- 
ticular remedies.  In  short,  the  physio- 
logist, in  a  great  many  instances,  by 
the  aid  of  chemistry,  can  so  associate 
the  evanescent  and  fleeting  phenomena 
of  life  and  of  disease  with  the  more 
tangible  and  intelligible  phenomena  of 
matter,  as  not  only  to  be  enabled  to 
form  a  more  just  notion  of  their  nature 
himself,  but  to  convey  it  to  others  ;  and 
thus,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  per- 
mit the  greater  part  of  his  knowledge  to 
die  with  him,  to  hand  it  down,  in  an  in- 
telligible form,  for  the  benefit  of  pos- 
terity. 

Thus,  then,  (to  recapitulate  briefly 
what  has  been  said)  we  may  consider 
chemistry  to  hold  a  sort  of  intermediate 
rank  between  anatomy  on  the  one  hand, 
and  metaphysics  or  psychology  on  the 
other  ;  and  by  gradually  coalescing  with 
both,  to  connect  the  whole,  as  it  were, 
into  one  great  system.  Of  these  exten- 
sive branches  of  knowledge,  anatomy, 
from  its  obvious  and  mechanical  nature, 
no  less  than  from  the  great  attention 
that  has  been  bestowed  upon  it,  is  by  far 
the  best  understood,  and  scarcely  a 
nerve  or  fibre,  perhaps,  remains  that  has 
not  been  again  and  again  demonstrated,  so 
that  comparatively  little  remains  to  be 
done  in  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  know 
little  of  the  nature  of  living  action  or 
psychology,  it  has  not  been  for  want  of 
inclination  and  attempts  to  investigate 
it,  but  simply  from  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  which,  for  the  most  part,  is  be- 
yond our  compreliension.  \Viiilc,  if  we 
turn  to  the  vast  and  intermediate  field, 
where,  by  industry  and   perseverance. 
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almost  every  lliiui>-  is  within  our  power, 
we  fiiul  coiiii)iiralively  little  done,  and 
very  few  working',  llow  is  this?  \Vliat 
is  the  re;»son  that  so  important  and  in- 
terestinj;-  a  hranch  of  knowle(lj,fe  should 
be  so  unaecountahly  negleeted,  and  that 
our  knnwledi^e,  in  faet,  respectin"'  it  is 
little  fartlier  advanced  tlian  it  was  20 
years  ai^o?  How  is  it  that  a  physio- 
ioe^isl  will  sit  down  and  rack  liis  brains 
and  invention  to  push  mere  nieciianical 
principles  to  the  most  improper  and  ab- 
surd lenjrths ;  or  choose  to  wander  and 
lose  liiujself  in  a  laliyrinth  of  metaphy- 
sical subtleties  and  errors,  rather  than 
attempt  the  investigation  of  what,  by  a, 
little  well-directed  industry,  is  completely 
within  his  power?  The  circumstance, 
[  confess,  has  always  appeared  to  me 
most  unaccountable,  thougli  I  trust  tlie 
opprobrium  is  about  to  be  removed, 
and  that  this  most  important  and  inte- 
reslin<,f  point  of  knowledu^c  will  soon  ob- 
tain all  tlie  attention  it  deserves.  The 
subject  falls  properly  and  exclusively 
within  the  province  of  the  physician, 
and  to  the  youuif  and  industrious  aspi- 
rant it  offers  an  immense  tield,  where 
the  prizes  are  many  and  great,  and  the 
competitors  few.  Mechanical  princi- 
ples, as  applicable  to  pliysiology,  are 
limited  at  best,  and  they  have  already 
been  pushed  as  far  as  they  safely  can 
be ;  but  here  every  thin^-  is  new,  at 
least  at  present,  and  apparently  unlimit- 
ed ;  for  chemistry,  perhaps,  more  than 
any  other  science,  depends  for  its  ad- 
vancement upon  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  human  knowledge. 

That  the  physician  of  another  age 
will  be  as  familiar  with  the  operations 
of  the  animal  economy  as  he  is  at  pre- 
sent with  its  anatomy,  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt.  The  minute  and  ultimate 
anatomy  is  unknown  to  us — the  minute 
and  ultimate  chemistry  will  always  pro- 
bably remain  so  ;  but  all  the  great  and 
obvious  changes,  like  the  great  and  ob- 
vious parts  of  the  living  machine,  are 
within  our  power,  and  will  be  known  : 
and,  to  push  the  comparison  still  fur- 
ther, I  will  venture  to  predict,  that  what 
the  knowledge  of  anatomy  at  present  is 
to  the  surgeon,  in  conducting  his  opera- 
tions, so  will  chemistry  be  to  the  physi- 
cian, in  directing  him  generally,  what  to 
do,  and  uhat  to  shun  ;  and,  in  short,  in 
enabling  him  to  wield  his  remedies  with 
a  certainty  and  jjrecision,  of  which,  in 
the  presei\t  state  of  his  knowledge,  he 
has  not  the  most  distant  conception. 
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I'o  ihe  12ditor  of  the  London  Medical 
(Juzelte. 

8iu, 
We  have   lately  had  the  opportunity  in 
our  clinical  ward   of  testing  the  merits 
of  colchicum  in  rheumatism,  under  cir- 
cumstances   (in    tills   country  at   least) 
soniewhat   novel  ;  and  as   the   result  is 
interesting,    I   send    you  the  following 
observations  for  insertion,   if  you  think 
proper,  in  your  periodical. 
I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Alex.  'IVeedie, 

Lately  Clerk  to  the  Clinical  Physicians. 
Guy's  Hospital,  13th  May,  1831. 

Though  colchicum  has  long  main- 
tained a  very  respectable  rank  in  the 
list  of  our  remedial  agents  for  the  cure 
of  rheumatism,  yet  from  time  to  time 
there  have  been  some  who  have  doubted 
its  efficacy  ;  and  even  when  used  with 
the  happiest  effects,  the  result  has  not 
been  so  speedy  as  to  satisfy  the  sanguine 
expectations  of  many  of  its  supporters. 
Much  of  this  discrepancy  of  opinion  is 
doubtless  ascribable  to  the  notorious 
fact,  that  the  fluid  preparations  of  the 
drug  are  compounded  in  many  differ- 
ent ways  by  various  practitioners — a 
circumstance  of  itself  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce great  uncertainty  of  effect,  and  in 
many  cases  complete  disappointment. 

Another  great  cause  of  failure  and 
uncertainty  may  perhaps  consist  in  this, 
that  the  remedial  principle  of  the  drug 
is  probably  not  entirely  taken  up  by  the 
menstrua  in  either  of  our  pharmaco- 
pceial  preparations ;  so  that  when  the 
vinum,  or  the  acetum  colchici,  disap- 
points our  expectations,  we  are  scarcely 
justified  in  condemning  the  drug  as  use- 
less, whose  specific  principle  has,  under 
such  circumstances,  never  been  admi- 
nistered at  all,  or  very  partially.  To 
obviate  these  objections  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary to  administer  the  remedy  in  sub- 
stHiice ;  and  it  is  to  shew  the  benefit  of 
this  plan  of  exhibition  that  I  have  ven- 
tured to  trouble  you  with  these  remarks. 

The  form  of  application  most  com- 
monly, I  believe,  adopted,  and  which 
has  for  some  time  past  been  practised 
by  Dr.  Bright  in  this  hospital,  is  the 
same  as  that  recommended  in  a  recent 
number  of  vour  Gazette  by  Dr.  Low- 
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(liT — 1  mean  the  vinuin  colchici,  com- 
bined with  so  much  magnesia  and  Ep- 
som salt  as  miirht  suffice  to  procure 
several  stool*  daily.  Now  this,  though 
hitherto  the  most  successful  practice, 
was  yet  found  to  fail  so  frequently — to 
seem,  in  fact,  so  often  inert,  that  Dr. 
Addison,  our  then  clinical  physician, 
M'as  happy  to  avail  himself  of  the  evi- 
dence of  Dr.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  in  the 
United  States,  who  was  attending  our 
clinical  wards  as  a  pupil,  and  who  stated 
that  in  the  hospital,  at  Boston  it  was 
customary  to  administer  the  colchicum 
(for  the  cure  of  rheumatism)  in  sub- 
stance, to  the  extent  of  5ss.  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  combined  with  a  little  ma.if- 
Hcsia  and  salts,  with  such  uniform  ijood 
effect,  that  he  had  never  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  any  other  plan  of  treat- 
ment called  for  or  adopted,  nor  was  de- 
pletion ever  premised.  Dr.  Addison 
accordingly  determined  to  give  the 
remedy  a  fair  trial,  and  the  following 
cases,  briefly  related,  will  shew  with 
what  effect  :— 

Case  I. — W.  Gibson,  a  delicate  fair 
boy,  set.  10,  admitted  2d  March,  1831. 
At  the  time  of  admission  the  two  wrists 
were  the  only  parts  affected  with  acute 
rheumatism,  arising  from  exposure  to 
cold  a  fortnight  previously.  His  bowels 
were  confined  ;  pulse  100,  full ;  tongue 
white,  and  great  heat  of  skin.  The 
vinum  colchici  was  given,  and  an  occa- 
sional dose  of  salts  and  senna  with  the 
vinum  colchici,  to  keep  the  bowels  free; 
but  instead  of  decreasing,  the  disease 
gradually  and  steadily  increased  ;  other 
joints  became  involved ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  trial  of  quinine,  opiates,  an- 
timonials,  mercurials  and  salines,  &c.  one 
after  the  other,  the  disease  continued  to 
shift  from  one  joint  to  another,  and  in  the 
end  to  place  him  in  a  situation  of  cousi- 
dera!)le  distress  and  suffering.  On  the 
I5th  Alarcli  the  disease  was  at  its  height ; 
both  wrists  and  botli  ankles  painfully 
inflamed,  with  less  degree  of  pain  in 
the  loins  and  joints  of  the  extremities 
generally  ;  he  could  not  move  himself 
in  bed  without  paiu.  Skin  dry  and  hot ; 
tongue  coated,  inclined  to  brown,  and 
soujewhat  dry — red  at  the  edges  ;  bowels 
not  open  since  yesterday  ;  pulse  128, 
small  and  sharp.  Considerable  pain 
across  the  forehead  ;  great  thirst ;  no 
ajipetite. 

The  bowels  were  opened  by  means  of 
an  injection,  and  on  the  following  dav, 
Alarch  Ki,  he  was  in  much  the   bame 


state  as  on  the  day  before,  when  the  fol- 
lowing was  ordered : — 

Pulv,  Radicis  Colchici,  gr.  iv.  6tis  horis, 
superbibendo  Haust.  sequent. 

R  Mag.  Subcarb.  gr.  x.  ;  Wagnes.  Sulph. 
BJi.  ;  Aq.  Memh.  ^j. ;  M.  ft.  Haust. 

R  Calomel  gr.  j. ;  Aatim.  Tart.  gr.  |; 
Opii  Pulv.  gr,  i  ;  M.  ft.  Pil.  h.  s.  s. 

N.B.  The  above  pill  had  been  given 
for  some  nights  previous  without  be- 
nefit. 

March  17th. — Has  rested  perfectly 
well  ;  one  stool.  The  only  remaining, 
and  that  a  very  trifling  pain,  affects  the 
left  shoulder  j  no  headache  ;  abdomen 
soft,  slightly  tender,  with  occasional 
griping  pain  at  the  lower  belly  ;  tongue 
furred,  clean  at  the  edges  j  thirst  c(ui- 
tinues  ;  complains  of  nausea  since  yes- 
terday ;  pulse  90,  more  expanded,  softer ; 
slight  perspiration  about  the  face  and 
neck. 

Pergat. 

18th. — Slept  well;  a  very  slight  paiu 
remains  in  the  shoulder  only  ;  he  com- 
plains of  pinchings  in  the  hypogastric 
region,  with  some  nausea.  Two  semi- 
fluid yellow  dejections;  tongue  cleaner  ; 
skin  almost  cool;  jjulse  down  to  GG, 
softer,  more  expanded,  and  with  a  pe- 
culiar hesitation  in  its  beat,  not  amount- 
ing to  actual  intermission  ;  (the  heart 
was  similarly  beating  slowly  and  hesi- 
tatingly.) Pupils  dilated  ;  aspect  free 
from  suffering,  its  expression  quite 
composed  ;  head  and  face  perspiring. 

Being  thus  completely  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  colchicum,  and  the  rheu- 
matism having  been  entirely  subdued,  it 
was  thought  expedient  to  withhold  it, 
and  the  patient  was  directed  to  be  kept 
perfectly  still  in  bed. 

Rep.  Pil.  L.  s. 

19th. — Slept  well ;  no  dejection  this 
morning ;  complains  of  slight  nausea, 
with  a  little  tenderness  on  pressure  of 
epigastrium.  Tongue  scarcely  furred  ; 
pulse  GG,  less  hesitating;  appetite  bet- 
ter. Has  some  griping  j)aiu  in  the 
lower  belly,  particularly  during  making 
water,  with  slight  local  tenderness  ou 
l)ressurc. 

Quiescat. 

21st. —  Rest  good  ;  no  rheumatic 
pain  ;  tongue  and  skin  natural ;  bowels 
well  open  ;  jjulse  (i8,  regular  and 
firmer  ;  appetite  belter. 

His    convalescence    was    now    esta- 
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blisltcd  ;  lie  had  no  return  of  rhcnnia- 
tisni  ;  and  as  the  etloct  of  tlie  colcliieiun 
sul)sidc(l,  his  pulse  acquired  its  natural 
character;  he  lost  all  symptom  of  ill- 
ness, and  was  guHicientiy  strong  to  be 
discharged  on  the  2i)th  !March. 

Cask  II. — Susan  Simson,  fet.  22,  a 
married  woman,  of  robust  constitution, 
admitted  (ith  April,  1S;51,  with  acute 
rheiiniatisu)  of  the  riiiht  knee,  and  of 
the  right  wrist,  extending  into  some  of 
the  joints  of  the  adjacent  lingers.  It 
commenced  a  week  ago,  and  has  been 
gradually  getting  worse  till  now.  Pulse 
120,  jerking  and  sharp  ;  tongue  thickly 
loaded  with  moist  white  fur  ;  skin 
warm,  not  perspiring ;  bowels  not  open ; 
very  little  headache. 

N.B. — She  has  been  suckling  her 
child  up  to  the  day  of  admission. 

Oulerctl,  Pulv,  Colcliici,  gr.  iv.  4tis  horis 
superbibendo  haust.  Magnesise  c. 
Magnes.  Sulphate, 

7th.— Five  doses  of  thecolchicum  have 
been  taken  with  the  eflFect  of  iirocuring 
two  not  unhealthy  stools  without  griping 
or  nausea.  The  rheumatism  in  the 
hand  and  knee  is  less  acute,  but  she  has 
a  fresh,  very  slight,  seizure  in  the  left 
knee  this  morning.  Pulse  !'2,  softer, 
more  expanded  ;  tongue  less  loaded  ; 
surface  temperate ;  no  headache. 

Pergat. 

8th. — Rheumatism  nearly  quite  gone  ; 
a  very  little  tenderness  of  the  right 
wrist  and  knee  alone  remaining.  Tongue 
iLore  clean;  pulse  74,  much  softer; 
bowels  open  thrice  ;  copious  loose' yel- 
low stools. 

Pergat. 

10th. — Rheumatism  gone;  pulse  60, 
expanded,  and  hesitating;  four  stools, 
of  the  same  character  as  before ;  no 
headache. 

Hab.  Colchicum,  6tis.  horis  tantum. 

From  this  time  she  had  no  relapse. 
She  was  well  enough  to  sit  up  on  the 
next  day,  and  went  out  of  the  house 
quite  well  on  1,9th  April. 

Case  HI.— R.  Orton,  admitted  30th 
March,  a  stout,  dark-complexioned  lad, 
the  subject  of  rheumatism  for  three 
weeks.  At  the  time  of  admission  his 
wrists  were  swelled,  stiff,  and  slightly 
red  ;  and  there  was  a  less  degree  of  in- 
flammation in  the  shoulders.  Pulse  72, 
full  and  sharp  ;  tongue  thickly  furred  ; 


no  headache  ;  not  much  thirst,  or  heat 
of  skin  ;  bowels  open,  but  abdomen 
rather  full. 

Pulv.  Colcliici,  gr.  iv.  6tis  boris  superbi- 
bendo haust.  Magnes.  c.  Magnes. 
Sulph. 

March  .31st.— Slept  well.  Slight  pain 
on  motion  only  in  the  right  shoulder 
and  fingers.  Pulse  GS,  less  sharp,  and 
wider.  Three  or  four  copious,  thin, 
yellow  stools. 

April  1st.— No  pain.  Some  stiffness 
of  the  joints  remains.  Pulse  58,  soft, 
and  hesitating.  Three  dejections.  Feels 
somewhat  mentally  depressed,  with  a 
little  giddy  pain  across  the  brows. 

April  2d. — Stiffness  going  off.  Pulse 
52,  of  the  same  character.  Two  stools. 

Omit.  Medicaruenta. 

3d. — Slept  well,  but  there  has  come 
on  a  pretty  smart  relapse  of  rheuma- 
tism in  the  right  wrist. 

Rep.  Colch.  et  IMist.  ut  antea. 

4th. — A  good  night  ;  the  inflamma- 
tion and  pain  of  the  wrist  subsiding. 
Pulse  64  ;  one  stool ;  tongue  nearly 
clean. 

6th. — Rheumatism  gone.  Pulse  54, 
expanded  and  hesitating. 

He  left  off  the  medicine  on  the  fol- 
lowinjT  day,  and  left  the  house  well  on 
thel2ih. 

Case  IV. — James  Williams,  set.  18, 
a  dark,  clear  complexioned  lad,  ad- 
mitted 23d  ]\Iarch,  with  not  severe 
rheumatism  of  the  right  shoulder  and 
knee  ;  the  other  joints  being  in  still  less 
degree  affected. 

The  remarkable  feature  in  this  lad's 
case  was  an  affection  of  the  heart,  the 
result  of  previous  rheumatism,  of  wliich 
be  had  had  several  attacks.  Five  years 
ago  he  was  laid  up  for  two  months  with 
acute  rheumatism  in  most  of  his  joints. 
A  year  and  a  half  ago  he  had  another 
attack,  that  lasted  eighteen  weeks.  He 
got  up  and  exposed  himself  prematurely 
in  his  convalescence  from  this,  and  in 
consequence  met  with  a  relapse,  with 
pain  about  the  region  of  the  heart  (for 
the  tirst  time),  frequent  palpitations, 
and  dyspnoea.  Me  seems  to  have  pretty 
well  recovered  from  this,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  resume  his  occupation,  which  is 
quite  sedentary,  feeling  no  further  in- 
convenience from  his  palpitation,  &c. 
till  his  present  illness,  which  came  on 
five  weeks  ago.    The  rheumatic  inflam- 
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ination  since  then  has  been  seizing,'  in 
irregular  succession,  nearly  all  the 
joints  of  his  extremities,  and  was  at  its 
height  a  week  ago ;  at  which  time  only 
did  he  begin  to  experience  any  incon- 
venience from  the  palpitations  of  his 
heart,  which  have  since  then  been  at 
times  very  severe  indeed. 

At  present,  pulse  120,  full  and  quick, 
not  hard.  The  heart's  beat  is  remark- 
ably forcible,  even  to  the  eye,  but  it 
does  not  seem  ditl'used  beyond  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  organ.  A  very 
slight  bellows-sound  attends  its  second 
stroke.  Respirations  28  in  the  minute. 
He  has  slight  cough ;  bowels  natural ; 
tongue  not  much  furred ;  very  little 
headache. 

Pulv.  Colchici,  gr.  iv.  6tis  horis  superbi- 
bendo  Haust.  Magnes.  c.  Mag.  Sulpb. 

JMarch  24th. — Rested  moderately  well. 
The  only  remaining  pain  is  trifling,  and 
in  the  left  shoulder.  Pulse  104,  more 
natural ;  respirations  22,  free  ;  heart's 
impulse  decidedly  less  forcible  and  dif- 
fused ;  no  alvine  evacuation. 

Pergat. 

25th.  —  No  alteration.  Pulse  100, 
softer ;  bowels  not  open.  A  dose  or 
two  of  colchicum  has  been  accidentally 
omitted. 

ITaust.  Senna;  st.  et  Pergat. 

26th.— Bowels  well  opened.  Rheu- 
matic pain  all  gone.  The  heart's-beat 
more  limited,  and  the  bellows-sound 
fainter.     Pulse  92,  softer. 

Pergat. 

Towards  evening  the  pulse  sunk  still 
lower — to  60  ;  and,  as  he  was  labouring 
under  some  affection  of  the  heart,  i^t 
was  not  considered  prudent  to  push  the 
colchicum  further:  it  was  accordingly 
discontinued.  On  the  following  day  The 
patient  was  sitting  up,  and  felt  altoge- 
ther so  well,  the  palpitations  of  the 
heart  disturbing  him  but  little,  and  his 
appetite  far  exceeding  the  bounds  of 
hospital  diet,  that  he  would  remain  in 
ihe  house  no  longer,  but  left  us  of  his 
own  accord  on  the  ;iOth. 

ItKMARKfi,  &c.— The  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  wliathas  been  already  said  by 
various  writers  respecting  the  treatment 
of  rheumatism,  has,  I  believe,  pretty 
well  established  the  fact  that  colchicum 
is  its  best  remedy  ;  and  1  think  the  above 


cases  (only  a  portion  of  those  similarly 
treated  by  Dr.  Addison  in  our  clinical 
ward)  afliofd  proofs  of  the  powers  of 
the  drug,  such  as  are  seldom  witnessed 
from  the  exhibition  of  any  of  its  arti- 
ficial preparations.  When  administered 
as  above  described,  in  doses  proportioned 
to  the  age  and  strength  of  the  patient,  it 
for  the  most  part  exercises  an  influence  on 
the  system  at  once  marked,  decided,  and 
beneficial.  After  four  or  five  doses 
have  been  taken  this  influf  nee  begins  to 
shew  itself;  the  pulse,  which  was  before 
hard  and  frequent,  diminishes  in  num- 
ber very  remarkably  ;  it  becomes  at  the 
same  time  softer  and  more  expanded, 
and  there  is  a  hesitation  in  its  beat  truly 
characteristic.  The  pulse,  in  fact,  re- 
sembles much  that  of  oppression  of  the 
brain  in  its  slowness  and  hesitation,  but 
has  none  of  its  hardness.  With  this 
there  is  a  sense  of  vertigo  and  dizziness, 
especially  when  the  patient  attempts  to 
sit  up.  The  pupils  are  sometimes  di- 
lated; there  is  occasionally,  but  not  al- 
ways, nausea;  and  the  patient  com- 
plains of  uneasy  griping  sensations  in 
the  abdomen,  which  are  chiefly  referred 
to  the  hypogastric  region,  and  always 
aggravated  during  tlie  act  of  either  of 
the  evacuations.  The  stools  iire  for  the 
most  part  characteristic ;  they  are  of  a 
peculiar  loose,  yellow  nature,  such  as 
are  seldom,  ]  believe,  seen  under  other 
circumstances. 

In  proportion  as  these  symptoms  in- 
dicate the  influence  of  the  colchicum  on 
the  system,  the  rheumatic  pain  becomes 
diminished,  the  swelling  and  inflamma- 
tion subside,  and  in  very  brief  space  of 
time  indeed  (as  evidenced  by  the  above 
related  cases),  the  disease  is  at  an  end. 
The  remedy  being  now  discontinued,  all 
its  symptoms  gradually  decline,  leaving 
the  patient  (juite  convalescent,  and  with 
a  good  appetite.  But  this  remedy  is 
by  no  means  infallible. 

When  administered  so  as  to  make  the 
impression  on  the  system  above  detailed, 
and  when  the  number  of  stools  procur- 
ed by  its  combination  with  the  magne- 
sia and  salts  does  not  exceed  three  or 
four  daily,  a  rapid  improvement  takes 
place;  but  there  are  individuals  who 
cannot  be  placed  under  this  favourable 
influence.  The  exceptions  to  which  I 
allude  consist  of  those  cases  where  the 
miicons  membrane  of  the  bowels  is  so 
irritable,  that  sulKcient  doses  of  colchi- 
cum cannot  be  administered  without  iu- 
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(IiU'infr  ox-ressivc  pnri,''iiig  ;  and  it  has 
been  foiiiul  in  our  clinical  ward,  tliat 
when  such  pursring-  takes  place,  the  sys- 
tem manifests  none  of  the  symptoms 
al)()ve  mentioned,  as  indicative  of  the 
influence  of  tlie  medicine.  In  such 
cases  it  would  appear  as  if  it  expended 
its  wiiole  powers  on  tiie  bowels,  and  be- 
came removed  from  t!;e  body  by  the 
operation  of  purtjinij,  before  it  had  time 
to  affect  the  neneral  nervous  and  vascu- 
lar systems  in  the  peculiar  manner  on 
which  seems  to  depend  its  favourable 
operation. 

Tiiese  exceptions,  however,  constitute 
only  a  minority  ;  and  I  know  of  no  rule 
by  which  they  may  a  priori  be  known. 
Dr.  Addison  gave  the  colchicuni  in 
nearly  every  case  of  acute  rheumatism 
indiscriminately;  if  puroing-  superven- 
ed, he  found  no  difficulty  in  arresting  it 
by  means  of  Dover's  i)owder,  &c.  and 
in  continuing  the  treatment  accordingly 
by  other  remedies. 

In  very  chronic,  and  in  mercurial  and 
syphilitic  rheumatism,  the  colchicum  as 
here  recommended  has  not  been  suc- 
cessful, hypercatharsis  I)eing  in  some 
instances  induced,  and  in  others  the  re- 
medy failing,  even  when  symptoms  have 
clearly  indicated  its  impression  on  the 
system  ;  I)Ut  in  the  more  acute  cases  wc 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  treating, 
except  w'nere  the  bowels  have  been  too 
irritable  to  bear  the  remedy,  we  have 
not  had  a  single  instance  of  failure. 

P.S.— I  would  take  this  occasion  to 
state,  that  after  finding  so  successful  a  re- 
sult to  follow  the  exhibition  of  colcliicum 
in  this  way  in  acute  rheumatism,  Dr.  Ad- 
dison gave  it  in  several  of  those  obstinate 
neuralgic  abdominal  pains,  that  consti- 
tute so  great  a  proportion  of  female 
suffering;  and  though  in  general  the 
individuals  who  are  the  subjects  of  such 
complaints  were  too  irritable  to  bear  it, 
yet  we  have  had  two  or  three  cases 
where  it  seemed  to  have  undoubted 
good  effect.  Dr.  A.  has  not  tried  it  in 
a  sufficient  number  of  cases  whereon  to 
found  any  decided  opinion  ;  he  is,  how- 
ever, inclined  to  think  favourably  of  it, 
and  purposes  giving  it  a  fair  trial,  the 
result  of  which  may  possibly  at  some 
future  period  be  communicated  to  you. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Piidet  liaec  opprobria,  I  freely  must  tell  ye 
Et  diii  potuisse  et  non  potuisse  refelli.      ' 


Sir, 
As  in  the  late  discussion  on  the  College 
of  Surgeons  you  have  steered  an  ho- 
nourable and  independent  course,  be- 
tween the  Seylla  of  a  blind  partiality  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Charvbdis  of  unjust 
and  unmeasured  vituperation  on  the 
other,  I  am  induced  to  hope  that  the 
following  oi)servations— made  more  in 
sorrow  Uian  in  anger— on  one  of  the 
evils  of  the  present  system,  will 
not  be  inadmissible  in  vour  journal, 
nor  be  found  to  exceed  'the  bounds  of 
that  temperate  reprehension  which  has 
characterized  its  pages.  The  evil  I  al- 
lude to  is,  the  exclusion  of  students  and 
the  medical  public  from  the  examina- 
tion of  candidates.  Public  examination 
has  so  mudi  to  recommend  it,  on  the 
score  of  justice,  and  the  advantages 
resulting  from  its  adoption  in  our  uni- 
versities are  so  great,  that  I  must  beg 
leave  to  say  a  few  words  on  it. 

It  is  notorious  that  the  publicity  of 
the  proceedings  in  courts  of  law  is  one 
of  tlie  best  securities  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  even-handed  justice;  it  is  an 
acknowledged  principle.  Let  us  then 
consider  the  examination  as  a  trial ;  if; 
will  then  appear  to  be  a  trial  not  only 
before  self-elected  and  irresponsible 
judges,  but  to  be  conducted  under  cir- 
cumstances of  secrecy  that  increase 
that  irresponsibility  to  an  extent  neither 
favourable  to  the  equity  of  the  court 
nor  the  safety  of  the  accused.  I  do 
not  intend  to  cast  any  imputation  on 
the  way  these  judicial  functions  are  ex- 
ercised, nor  do  I  wish  even  to  insinuate 
that  an  improper  partiality  is  ever 
shown,  but  I  am  desirous  of  proving 
that  there  exists  no  security  for  that 
justice.  Solon  was  not  one  of  the 
wise  men  when  he  made  no  law  against 
parricide. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  our  universities, 
for  there  is  an  exact  parallel  between 
the  cases.  There  the  examinations  are 
public,  in  the  face  of  dav,  and  I  am 
convinced,  by  an  acquaintance  with  one 
of  the  learned  sisters,  that  to  this  pub- 
licity of  the  proceedings,  and  to  the  in- 
vincible sensibility  of  man  to  the  opinion 
of  his  fellows,  we  owe  it,  not  only  that 
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personal  animosity  is  so  sckloin  able  to 
cause  the  rejection  of  a  candidate,  unless 
his  own  deficiency  trive  some  colour  of 
justice  to  his  condemnation,  but,  what  is 
more  than  all,  to  tliis  publicity  we  owe 
that   increase  in  the  standard   of  quali- 
fication which  has  obliterated  an  ancient 
stisrma*,  and  that  regard  of  the  schools 
to  their  own  dignity,  which  causes  them 
to  elect,  as  examiners,  men  in  the  vigour 
of  their  minds  and  maturity  of  their  ac- 
quirements.     Tiie  examinations  being 
public,  there  arises  on   the  part   of  the 
court,  a  necessity  to  appear  with   dig- 
nity— to   enforce  respect ;  on  the  part 
of  "the  candidate,   an   honourable   am- 
bition   to     distinguish   himself    before 
his  equals  and  his  friends.     His  desires 
are  not  bounded,  as  they  would  be  be- 
fore a  secret  tribunal,  by  the  mean  hope 
of  "  scraping  Ihrougli" — of  being  equi- 
voc.iUy   felicitated   on  his  success;  no, 
he  aspires  to  reach  the  goal  with  glow- 
ing wheels  and  loosened  reins.     Thus, 
as  those  who  have  talents  are  excited  to 
exert  them  to  the  utmost,  there  always 
remains  on  record  among  the  students, 
the  brilliant  display   which  some  more 
gifted  candidate  has  made,  which,  like 
the  trophies  of  Miltiades,  will  not  let 
the  voung  hero  sleep  ;  and  the  standard 
of  qualification  becomes  ])rogressively 
raised  by  the  fact  of  their  having  such 
high  examples  of  what  candidates  can 
achieve,  remaining  to  influence,  by  the 
contrast,  the  judgment  of  the  examiners. 
If  the  examination  is  private,  this  in- 
centive is  lost, — there  only  remains  a 
desire   of  attaining   a  diploma  on   the 
easiest  possible  terms,  and   the  court 
itself  remains  in  ignorance  of  how  much 
may  be  fairly  expected  as  a  proof  of 
diligence  and  competent  abilities.     Nor 
are  these  all  the  good  effects  to  be  ex- 
pected from  this  admission  of  the  public 
to  examinations.    It  is  an  acknowledged 
evil  that  the  examiners   are  elected  for 
life,  and  might  consequently  hold  office 
"  when    desire    has    outlived   perform- 
ance;"  but   this  single  change  would 
countervail  all  the  evils  of  that  enact- 
ment, because  it  would  nullify  it. 

I  am  the  more  urgent  that  this  evil 
should  be  amended,  because  it  is  the  only 
one  almost  that  affects  the  whole  body. 
Some  grievances  complained  of  concern 
residents  in  London  only  ;  this  concerns 
"  the  general  camp,  pioneers  and  all ;" 

•  It  used  to  be  siiUl.  tliat  it  would  be  irapossi- 
ble  to  assign  the  minimum  of  kiiowlcilge  wliich 
would  ensure  success  in  the  schools. 


besides,  it  has,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to 
show,  a  torpifying  eflfect  on  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  student,  and  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted,  in  con- 
clusion, to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 
policy  of  making  some  changes  in  the 
system  on  which  the  College  is  govern- 
ed. I  would  then  suggest  whetlier  the 
passing  of  a  certain  l)ili  in  the  next  par- 
liament, and  the  probable  results  of  its 
effects  on  public  opinion,  the  manifest 
increase  of  liberality,  and  all  the  other 
political  signs  of  the  times,  do  not  ren- 
der some  iiberalizaiion  of  our  institu- 
tions absolutely  necessary.  For  tlicre 
is  an  invariable  sympathy  between  the 
form  of  government  in  a  state  and  its 
public  institutions  ;  nay  more,  the  dis- 
tant recesses  of  private  society  are  in- 
fluenced by  the  changes  of  the  state,  as 
the  shallowest  tributary  stream  is  moved 
by  the  tides  and  storms  that  sway  the 
ocean. 

Admitting,  then,  this  sympathy,  we 
may  estimate  how  far  the  College  of 
Snigeons  is  in  harmony  with  the  spirit 
of  liberality  that  is  abroad,  and  how 
great  is  the  necessity  of  a  timely  reform. 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  diflerence  be- 
tween the  College  of  Surgeons  and  the 
ColUgimn  Wahleyannm,  as  regards  the 
state  of  public  politics,  lies  in  this, — 
that  the  one  is  an  oligarchical  institu- 
tion in  a  free  government;  and  the 
other,  a  republican  institution  in  a 
monarchy.  The  one  is  too  much  behind, 
the  other  too  much  in  advance,  of  the 
present  standard  of  lil)erality.  But  as 
tiiat  standard  itself  is  on  the  march, 

"  and  like  the  Politick  sea, 

Whose  icy  current  and  compulsive  flow 
Ne'er  feels  retiring  ebb,  but  keeps  due  on 
To  the  PropODtick  and  the  Hellespont," 

it  is  not  improbable  that  it  viay,  in  time, 
advance  to  the  one  ;  to  the  other,  it  is  im- 
possible it  should  return.  It  is  true  there 
is  no  apprehension  that  such  a  thing 
should  happen  now,  both  on  account  of 
the  character  of  the  persons  engaged  in 
that  scheme,  and  because  the  pui)lic  are 
not  prepared  to  demand  so  much  liberty 
in  their  institutions.  But  I  cannot  shut 
my  eyes  to  what  reason  shows  me  may 
be  the  result,  if  no  change  takes  jilace  in 
the  College  commensurate  with  the 
progress  of  the  public  mind,  and  if,  at 
a  future  time,  some  plan  of  fair  and 
moderate  liberty  be  offered  to  tlie  world 
under  the  auspices  of  men  of  honour 
and  reputation. 
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But  liovv  trifliii!;  nre  llic  cliamjcs  which 
are  necessary  to  romler  that  edilice  a 
temple  wliere  men  of  exalted  and  lil)cral 
minds  would  he  proud  to  enrol  their 
names  and  profess  their  worship  :  like 
the  palace  of  him  of  the  wonderful  lamp, 
there  is  one  window  unfinished;  let  us, 
then,  lahour  to  repair  and  heautify  it, 
and  not  cause  evil  men  to  attempt  to 
destroy  it,  that  they  mijfht  reluiiUl  out 
of  its  ruins  a  house  to  the  Daemon  of 
their  idolatry:  let  us  make  timely 
chancres  to  retain  and  secure  the  attach- 
ment of  its  memhers,  lest  at  some  future 
time  that  desertion  should  happen,  and 
cause  us  to  lament  our  hlindness  to  the 
handwritiuii'  on  the  wall,  when  it  makes 
the  "  gleaninif  of  the  (.Tapes  of  I'^phraim 
larger  than  the  vintajife  of  Abiezer." 
I  am,  sir, 
Yours  most  respectfully, 

Bdelucleox. 

May  20tli,  lajl. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazelle. 

Sir, 
If  you  should  deem  the  followin!^  re- 
marks, on  a  subject  which  at  present 
engages  some  of  the  attention  of  the 
medical  profession,  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance for  publication,  you  will  oblige 
me  by  giving  them  a  place  in  your  very 
valuable  journal. 

The  medical  profession  have  been 
made  acquainted,  through  the  medium 
of  the  various  medical  periodicals,  with 
a  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  a 
New  London  Medical  College,  and 
meetings  of  the  profession  having  taken 
place  on  the  subject,  it  appears  to  me 
necessary  that  its  propriety  or  impro- 
priety should  be  discussed  ;  and  I  hope, 
that  in  the  remarks  which  I  have  to  of- 
fer on  the  subject,  I  shall  be  excused 
for  leaving  abuse  out  of  the  question  ; 
for  I  believe,  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances, when  we  descend  to  abuse,  all 
further  argument  ceases.  It  is  mea- 
sures, not  men,  we  have  to  consider; 
what  their  motives  may  be  are  nothing 
to  us.  Is  the  project  a  good  or  ba(l 
one?  I  shall,  then,  if  you  please,  dis- 
cuss this  subject  under  two  heads: — Is 


a  New  Collcsre  of  Medicine  wanted  ? 
If  it  is  required,  is  the  one  proposed 
best  calculated  to  answer  the  purpose  ? 

First,  is  a  New  College  of  .Medicine 
wanted  ?  In  considering  this  ()Ucstion, 
I  would  wish  to  call  your  particular  at- 
tention to  the  following  conclubion  of 
one  of  the  principal  supporters  of  the 
New  College  :  that  "  it  is  impossibk\ 
in  his  opinion,  to  remedy  the  defects  of 
the  present  system  by  any  alteration  in 
it ;  no  step  that  could  be  taken,  but  tliat 
of  forming  a  New  (Jollege,  could  be 
efiicicnt."  Now  let  us  inquire  into  the 
aro'uments  in  support  of  this  conclusion  ? 
and  first,  in  reference  to  the  College  of 
Physicians.  The  prime  mover  of  this 
New  College  affair  states,  and  with  all 
the  gravity  imaginable,  "  the  cliartcr  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  was  granted 
to  that  institution — you  will  scarcely 
believe  it,  when  I  tell  you  the  fact — iii 
the  reign  of  Kin?  Henry  the  Eighth  ;'' 
and  he  goes  on  further  to  ask,  "  whe- 
ther it  be  consistent  with  the  present 
vastly-improved  state  of  knowledge  that 
a  charter,  which  was  granted  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  YIII.,  should  remain, 
even  to  the  present  hour,  in  full  opera- 
tion?" Now  I  would  ask  anybody  with 
the  smallest  share  of  common  sense, 
what  can  be  more  silly  than  all  this  ? 
as  well  might  he  urge  that  INlagna  Charta 
should  be  dispensed  with,  because  it 
was  granted  in  the  reign  of  King  John. 
The  question  is  not  what  king's  reign 
the  charter  was  granted  in  ;  and  to  urge 
that  as  a  reason  for  a  New  College, 
shews,  to  my  mind,  cither  great  stupi- 
dity or  great  ignorance.  In  regard  to 
whether  the  College  of  Physicians  re- 
quires some  reform,  that  is  quite  ano- 
ther question,  about  which  very  few 
disinterested  persons  can  be  in  doubt. 

I  will  now,  if  you  please,  consider 
the  College  of  Surgeons.  In  reference 
to  this  institution  I  would  say  that  it 
admits  of,  and  indeed  requires,  very 
considerable  reform  ;  but  because  it  re- 
quires reformation,  is  no  reason  that  it 
should  be  annihilated.  It  is  said  that  it 
cannot  be  reformed;  but,  I  would  ask, 
what  can  prevent  the  College  of  Surgeons 
from  petitioning  parliament  for  such 
alterations  in  the  present  charter  as  the 
advanced  state  of  surgical  science  and 
the  surgical  profession  call  for;  and 
what  reasonable  man  can  have  a  doubt 
that,  supported  as  it  would  be  by  the 
respectable  portion  of  the  profession, 
every  thing  in  reason  would  be  granted? 
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I  next  coine  to  the  Apothecaries' 
Company.  Hear  what  Mr.  Wak- 
ley  says  in  reference  to  this  I)ody. 
*'  The  Apotliecarics'  bill  passed  the 
lefifislature ;  and  what  was  the  effect 
of  it  ?  to  throw  money  into  the  pockets 
of  the  corporation,  consisting  of  the 
Society  of  Apothecaries,  without  pro- 
ducing to  the  public  the  slightest 
benefit  whatever."  Now,  a  greater 
misstatement  was  never  made  by  man 
than  this.  I  am  sure  that  every  im- 
partial person  must  have  recognised 
the  vast  improvements  that  have  been 
made  in  medical  education  by  the 
Apothecaries'  Company.  But  although 
they  have  improved  the  system  of  me- 
dical education,  and  consequently  bene- 
Jited  the  public,  still  I  think  we  must  all 
admit  that  the  Apothecaries'  act  re- 
quires alteration  ;  for  it  is  a  disgrace  to 
the  legislature  that  quacks,  and  chemists 
and  druggists,  should  i)e  allowed  to  go 
abroad  and  practise  on  his  Majesty's 
subjects  with  impunity. 

A  great  deal  more  might  be  said  on 
this  subject,  but  I  am  afraid  that  I  have 
already  exhausted  your  patience;  I  will 
therefore  conclude  this  division  of  my 
subject  by  stating,  tliat  it  does  not  appear 
to  me  that  a  New  ("ollegc  of  Medicine 
is  wanted — reform  of  the  old  institutions 
being  to  my  mind  much  to  be  preferred. 

Secondly",  if  a  New  College  of  Medi- 
cine is  called  for,  is  the  one  proposed 
best  calculated  to  answer  the  purpose? 
In  considering  this  part  of  the  subject, 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  fairest  way 
will  be  for  me  to  analyze  the  scheme  of 
government  for  the  New  College.  If 
it  would  not  be  occupying  too  much  of 
the  space  of  your  valuable  journal,  [ 
would  examine  the  whole  scheme;  but, 
as  I  am  afraid  I  have  already  trespassed 
too  far,  I  will  only  examine  some  of  the 
principal  parts  of  it,  and  that  as  briefly 
as  possible. 

It  is  proposed,  then,  to  grant  a  di- 
ploma to  all  legally  qualiried  medical 
men,  without  an  examination.  Now,  1 
would  ask,  who  are  the  medical  gentle- 
men now  legally  qualified  to  practise? 
Why,  not  only  regularly -educated  phy- 
sicians, surgeons,  and  apothecaries,  but 
according  to  Mr.  Waklcy,  chemists  and 
druggists  also  ;  for  if  any  one  will  take 
the  trouble  of  examining  the  pages  of 
the  Lancet,  they  will  find  it  stated  over 
and  over  again,  that  there  is  no  law  to 
prevent  chemists  and  drugi>ists  from 
practising.     I  suppose,  tiierefore,  they 


will  be  entitled  to  the  New  College  di- 
ploma: only  think  of  "  Doctor  , 

Chemist  and  Druggist,'"  in  gold  letters 
over  the  siiop  door;  and  as  in  the  many 
instances  in  the  country  they  happen  to 
be  oilmen  and  grocers  also,  we  shall 
have  these  gentlemen  assuming  the  title 
of  Doctors  of  Medicine.  It  may  be 
said,  however,  that  the  diploma  will  not 
be  granted  to  these  people ;  but  if 
those  are  to  be  admitted  who  were  in 
practice  previous  to  the  year  1815,  and 
who  never  have  undergone  any  exami- 
natidh;  they  cannot  possibly  be  excluded, 
so  that  the  College  would  have  hosts  of 
middle-aged  chemists  and  druggists, 
oilmen  and  grocers,  presenting  them- 
selves as  candidates  for  the  diploma, 
stating  that  they  were  in  practice  pre- 
vious to  the  passing  of  the  Apothecaries' 
act:  and  who  could  deny  it?  I  am 
sure  it  must  be  evident  to  any  one  who 
gives  the  subject  the  least  consideration, 
that  if  there  were  nothing  else  amiss  in 
the  scheme  but  this,  it  would  be  quite 
sufficient  to  give  the  death-blow  to  it. 
But  further,  it  is  stated  that  candidates 
will  not  be  required  to  produce  any 
certificates  whatsoever — an  examination 
being  considered  quite  suflicient:  even 
a  certificate  of  hospital  practice  is  not 
required.  I  am  sure  it  is  not  necessary 
to  occupy  the  pages  of  your  journal  with 
arguments  proving  the  complete  absur- 
dity of  this;  we  should  then,  most  as- 
suredly, have  the  public  killed  whole- 
sale, and,  instead  of  requiring  two  co- 
roners for  3Iiddlesex,  we  should  require 
twenty :  we  should  have  men  who,  per- 
haps a  few  months  before,  had  been 
tinkers  or  tailors,  and  having  failed, 
had  entered  to  some  grinder  for  a  few 
months,  and  dissected  a  sul>jeet,  per- 
haps, applying  fordiplomas,  and  passing 
most  excellent  examinations. 

As  far  as  regards  the  Collegiate  Fund, 
I  think  the  proposition  a  good  one,  and 
hope  to  see  one  attached  to  each  of  the 
medical  corporations,  for  it  would  be 
attended  with  immense  advantage  to 
the  profession.  A  great  deal  more 
might  be  urged  in  opposition  to  this 
scheme,  but  1  think  enough  has  been 
stated  to  prove  its  injurious  tendency; 
1  will  therefore  conclude  by  observing, 
that  1  am  a  decided  friend  to  reform, 
but  not  revolution. 

I  am,  sir, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 
A  MtMnKR  OF  THE  Profession. 

London,  Jlay  10,   1831. 
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A  FEW  REMARKS  ON  THE  CON- 
STIJUTIOXAL  MANAGEMENT  OF 
CONFLUENT  SMALL-POX. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Sir, 
If  the  conclusions  which  I  have  drawn 
from  the  effects  ol)served  on  treutin"' 
the  small- pox  locally  with  calamine  be 
correct,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the 
general  plan  of  constitutional  nianaye- 
inent  must  be  materially  altered.  By 
characterizing  tlie  disturbance  in  the 
system  as  fever,  we  are  naturally  led 
to  the  employment  of  remedies  that  are 
little  calculated  to  relieve  a  state  of  con- 
stitutional irritation  — opium  to  procure 
ease,  ammonia  to  support  the  powers  of 
the  system,  even  bark  after  a  short  in- 
terval become  our  resources,  with  an 
appropriate  plan  of  nourishment,  all 
adapted  to  meet  the  exio^encies  of  the 
case ;  I  am  induced  to  suppose  any  other 
mode  of  treatment  would  lead  to  a  con- 
tinuance of  that  ruffled  state  of  consti- 
tution occasioned  by  the  shock  which 
the  disease  lias  communicated  to  the 
nervous  system,  and  assist  in  deceivinn;' 
us  in  rej^ard  to  the  existence  of  fever;  I 
can  imagine  that  even  the  daily  action 
of  a  purffative,  after  the  ninth  or  tenth 
day,  would  produce  a  rapid  and  irresfu- 
lar  circulation,  with  all  its  consequent 
distress;  for,  it -appears  to  me,  that  it 
is  at  this  time  we  are  more  particularly 
called  upon  to  restore,  and  not  to  detract 
from,  the  reduced  powers  of  (he  system  : 
bark,  wine,  brandy,  &c.  were  daily  ad- 
ministered at  this  period  in  both  the  cases 
which  I  have  related  to  you;  and  in  the 
instance  of  the  man,  a  purgative,  com- 
posed of' the  tartrate  of  potash,  senna, 
and  rhubarb,  produced  such  abdominal 
distention,  and  general  distress,  as  re- 
quired nearly  half  a  pint  of  brandy  to 
relieve  him  from,  and  no  purgative  ef- 
fect produced  :  eight  grains  of  rhubarb 
were  then  added  to  his  cordial  bark 
mixture,  which  was  consumed  daily, 
with  the  effect  of  producing  one  evacua- 
tion. It  seems  almost  natural  to  us  to 
be  tenacious  of  our  own  opinions,  and 
perhaps  not  always  so  in  proportion  to 
their  value.  I  acknowledge  the  posses- 
sion of  my  share  of  human  frailty  in 
believing  that  those  who  advocate  a'dif- 
ferent  system  will,  to  use  the  words  of 
Sydenham,  "  find  themselves  as  much 
182.-VIII. 


in  the  wrong  as  an  old  woman  would 
be,  who,  to  make  her  pot  boil  more 
gently,  should  make  a  larger  fire  under- 
neath." It  is  impossible  to  l)c  offended 
with  any  thing  that  Sydenham  says  ! 
I  am,  sir, 
Vour  obedient  servant, 

Henry  George. 

Phillimore-PI.ace,  Kensington, 
May  23,  \m\. 


OM    A 

NEW  PKOCESS  FOR  PREPARING 

MEDICINAL 

PRUSSIC  ACID. 
By  Mr.  Thomas  Clark. 


Hitherto  no  process  for  making  prns- 
sic  acid  (otiierwise  called  hydrocyanic 
acid)  has  been  devised  so  simple,  as  to 
be  used  by  apothecaries.  Hence  the 
preparation  of  it  has  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  manufacturers,  whom  the 
practitioner  justly  regards  as  too  irre- 
sponsible to  be  relied  upon  in  produc- 
ing, of  uniform  strength,  a  medicine  so 
powerful  in  its  operation,  so  sudden, 
and  so  transient.  The  practitioner, 
owing  to  this  distrust,  as  well  perhaps 
as  to  the  dearness  of  the  medicine,  has 
too  little  availed  himself  of  its  powers. 
It  is  to  remove  these  hindrances,  by 
enabling  every  apothecary  to  make 
prussic  acid  easily  and  cheaply,  and  of 
uniform  strength,  that  I  venture  to 
publish  the  following  process: — 

"  Take  of — Tartaric  acid  ...  72  grains. 
Cyanide  of  potassium...  32  do. 
Distilled  water  ...  an  ounce. 

In  an  ounce  phial,  furnished  with  a  cork 
or  stopper,  which  should,  by  previous 
examination,  be  ascertained  to  be  sutK- 
cient,  dissolve  the  tartaric  acid  in  the 
water.  Then  add  the  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium, and  immediately  thereafter  insert 
the  cork  or  stopper,  which  for  a  little 
must  bo  preserved  firmly  in  its  situation 
by  the  finger.  Meanwhile  agitate,  keep- 
ing the  phial  immersed  in  a  basin  of 
cold  water,  in  order  to  repress  the  heat 
produced  in  the  process.  When  all  ac- 
tion has  ceased,  set  the  phial  aside  in  a 
cool  and  dark  place  for  twelve  hours,  in 
order  tliat  the  cream  of  tartar  formed 
may  sul)?ide.  Afterwards  decant  the 
liipior,  which  preserve  in  a  pliial  in  a 
cool  and  dark  place." 

T 
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Those  who  are  accustomed  to  chemi- 
cal calculations,  will  easily  perceive 
that  the  following  result  ensues  : — 

We  employ 

Tartaric  acid 72  grains. 

Cyanide  of  potassium  ...     32  do. 

104  grains. 
These  produce 

Cream  of  tartar    91  grains. 

Hydrocyanic  acid 13  do. 

104  grains. 

But  aa  ounce  of  water  dissolves  no 
more  than  about  live  grains  of  cream  of 
tartar;  and  its  soluble  power  is  likely 
to  be  diminished  by  the  presence  of  hy- 
drocyanic acid.  Therefore  all  the  cream 
of  tartar  formed,  except  five  grains — 
that  is,  86  grains — will  subside;  and 
the  water  will  hold  in  solution,  besides 
those  five  grains  of  cream  of  tartar,  13 
grains  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  But  this 
solution  will  contain  about  26  full  doses 
(we  will  say  25)  of  hydrocyanic  acid. 
Of  cream  of  tartar,  therefore,  each  dose 
will  contain  only  ^,  or  one-fifth  of  a 
grain.  The  presence  of  this  small 
quantity  of  cream  of  tartar  would  be 
regarded  as  an  impurity  by  chemists, 
who  would  separate  it  l)y  distillation. 
But  little  regard  will  the  physician  give 
to  the  presence  of  cream  of  tartar, 
amounting  to  the  fifth  of  a  grain  in  a 
dose.  In  employing  prussic  acid,  in- 
deed, the  objects  of  the  chemist  and  of 
the  physician  are  altogether  diflferent. 
Purity  is  the  desire  of  the  chemist ; 
uniformity  of  strength  that  of  the  phy- 
sician. A  disregard  of  this  difference 
has  too  often  in  pharmaceutical  pro- 
cesses caused  chemical  purity  to  be 
dearly  purchased  at  the  expense  of  me- 
dicinal uniformity. 

In  the  above  process,  provided  we 
retain  the  same  quantities  of  tartaric 
acid  and  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  it  is 
plain  that,  by  varying  the  water,  we 
may  obtain  a  solution  of  prussic  acid  of 
any  given  strength.  The  above  formula 
is  adapted  to  the  strength  s\iggested  by 
Vauquelin,  namely,  water  one  ounce,  to 
the  prussic  acid  whicii  may  be  obtained 
from  one  drachm  of  cyanide  of  mercu- 
ry ;  for  this  yields  the  same  quantity  of 
that  acid  as  32  grains  of  cyanide  of  pot- 
assium. Tins  strength  of  Vauquelin 
is  that  most  generally  in  use  in  this 
country  ;  and  it  has  been  adopted  in 
the  last  edition  of  the  Dublin  Pharma- 


copoeia. IMagendie's  solution  of  prus- 
sic acid  is  about  four  times  as  strong. 

In  the  common  processes  for  prepar- 
ing prussic  acid,  one  great  cause  of  the 
various  strengths  produced  by  those 
processes,  is  the  great  volatility  of  prus- 
sic acid.  To  be  aware  of  the  great  risk 
of  loss  by  this  volatility,  put  a  drop  of 
a  solution  of  pure  hydrocyanic  acid  on 
a  bit  of  litmus  paper.  This  paper  will 
be  immediately  reddened,  as  by  any 
other  acid  ;  but,  so  very  volatile  is  this 
acid,  that  the  redness  will  vanish  in  two 
or  three  minutes,  ere  the  drop  has  visi- 
bly diminished  in  size.  But  the  solu- 
tion will  be  affected  in  its  strength  by 
this  volatility  of  the  acid,  not  merely 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
prepared,  but  also  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  preserved.  Here, 
the  volatility  being  too  little  feared,  is 
too  little  guarded  against.  I  would  en- 
force, therefore,  great  care  as  to  the 
sufficiency  of  the  cork  or  stopper ;  and 
the  precaution  of  inverting  the  phial  is 
worthy  of  adoption.  The  farther  pre- 
cavitions  of  excluding  light  and  avoiding 
heat  are  necessary  to  prevent  a  sponta- 
neous decomposition,  which  prussic 
acid  sometimes  undergoes. 

In  performing  the  foregoing  process, 
the  only  obstacle  at  first  will  be  in  ob- 
taining cyanide  of  potassium,  which, 
though  it  is  not  at  present  in  the  hands 
of  apothecaries,  will  come  to  be  sup- 
plied by  manufacturers  as  soon  as  that 
process  is  generally  adopted.  JMeau- 
while  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  ex- 
plain how  this  substance  may  be  ob- 
tained. 

There  is  a  beautifully  crystallized 
yellow  salt,  formerly  called  by  chemists, 
and  still  called  in  commerce,  prussiate 
of  potash,  and  now  very  well  known, 
because  it  is  much  used  in  dying  blues. 
This  salt  is  made  by  burning  horn  shav- 
ings with  cari)onate  of  potash  in  an  iron 
pot.  The  manufacture  of  it  was  first 
introduced  into  this  country  by  Mr. 
Macintosh,  by  whom  it  is  still  conduct- 
ed on  the  large  scale  at  Campsie,  in  this 
neighbourhood.  Tlie  nature  of  this 
salt  long  puzzled  chemists ;  and  the 
analysis  of  it,  which  has  been  etfected  of 
late  years,  is  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs 
of  the  analytic  skill  of  modern  chemists. 
An  ounce  of  eight  drachms  has  been 
shewn  to  consist  of — 

Water    1   drachm 

Cyanide  of  iron 2      do. 

Cyanide  of  potassium   5      do. 
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Ami  in  the  whole  ounce,  tlie  eyanog;en, 
which  is  very  nearly  tliroe  drachms,  is 
so  divided  l)etween  the  iron  and  the  pot- 
assium, that  one  of  those  drachms  is 
in  combination  wiih  the  iron,  and  two 
of  then)  with  the  potassium.  The  name 
now  jiiven  to  tliis  salt  by  chemists  is  the 
cyanide  of  potassium  and  iron. 

'  Now  the  object  of  the  process  which 
follows,  is  to  ffet  quit,  first  of  the  water, 
and  next  of  the  cyanide  of  iron  ;  so  as 
to  oI)tain  the  cyanide  of  potassium  by 
itself. 

To  get  quit  of  the  water  we  have  only 
to  pound  the  salt  and  expose  it  to  a  mo- 
derate heat.  The  salt,  however,  bein<j 
very  toui,fh,  is  troublesome  to  pound  ; 
and,  therel'ore,  if  wc  have  a  large  quan- 
tity, we  may  be  content  with  a  rough 
pounding  at  first ;  but  after  exposure 
to  heat,  thus  roughly  pounded,  it  should 
be  again  finely  pounded,  which  it  may 
then  easily  be,  for,  by  being  partially 
dried,  it  becomes  much  more  brittle. — 
After  this  second  pounding  we  must  ex- 
pose to  heat  again.  The  object  of  all 
this  trouble  is  to  get  quit  entirely  of  the 
water  without  using  a  strong  heat, 
which  min^ht  prematurely  decompose 
the  salt.  Thus  for  every  ounce  we  get 
seven  drachms  of  a  dry  while  powder. 

Now,  out  of  every  seven  drachms 
which  remain,  two  are  cyanide  of  iron, 
and  five  are  cyanide  of  potassium  ;  and 
these  two  cyanides  are  very  different, 
in  this  respect — that  if  exposed  to  heat 
the  cyanide  of  iron  is  entirely  decom- 
posed, but  not  so  the  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium, at  least  in  close  vessels :  I  say,  in 
close  vessels,  because  if  the  cyanide  of 
potassium  were  strongly  heated  in  con- 
tact with  oxygen  or  with  steam,  it 
also  would  be  liable  to  decomposition. 
Therefore  put  the  dried  powder  (to  the 
extent  of  40  or  SO  ounces,  if  you  choose), 
into  a  wrought-iron  bottle,  such  as  apo- 
thecaries get  mercury  in.  This  bottle 
must  be  furnished  with  an  iron  tube, 
which  must  screw  into  the  jjottle,  in  the 
place  of  its  iron  screw-stopper.  This 
tube  should  also  be  bent  in  a  curve  at  a 
few  inches  from  the  bottle,  so  that  while 
the  bottle  is  perpendicular  the  straight 
part  of  the  tube  may  be  horizontal  ;  and 
to  the  open  end  of  this  tube  one  more 
flexible  must  be  joined,  so  that  the  open 
end  of  the  latter  may  be  immersed  in  a 
cup  of  water.  Now-a-days  nobody  can 
have  any  difticulty  in  getting  such  tubes  ; 
for  the  people  who  fit  up  gas-pipes 
have  them  in  abundance. 


The  iron  bottle,  thus  filled  and  thus 
furnished,  is  to  be  put  on  a  smart  fire, 
and  to  be  kept  there  so  long  as  gas  is 
evolved.  Cyanide  of  potassium  remains 
intermixed  with  iron  and  charcoal,  re- 
sulting from  the  decomposed  cyanide  of 
iron.  Wc  dissolve  out  the  cyanide  of 
potassium  by  water;  wc  filter;  we  con- 
centrate by  evaporation ;  we  set  aside  for 
crystallization  ;  we  concentrate  again 
the  mother  liquor;  and  thus  continue 
till  we  entirely  separate  the  cyanide  of 
potassium.  This  salt  being  deliques- 
cent, is  to  be  dried  at  a  gentle  heat,  and 
to  be  kept  in  bottles  well  corked. 

If  the  cyanide  of  iron  should  not  be 
entirely  decomposed,  we  shall  get  in  our 
first  crop  of  crystals  some  common 
prussiate  of  potash,  which  may  be  easily 
distinguished  as  well  by  its  colour  as  by 
its  shape.  Of  course  these  yellow  crys- 
tals are  to  be  rejected. 

The  wholesale  price  of  prussiate  of 
potash  is  just  twopence  an  ounce  avoir- 
dupois. Tartaric  acid  is  still  cheaper. 
Hence,  the  materials  for  preparing  an 
ounce  of  medicinal  prussic  acid,  accord- 
ing to  the  preceding  process,  will  cost 
less  than  a  penny  ;  whereas,  at  present, 
it  cannot  be  bought  at  less  than  a  shil- 
linsf*. 


CASE  OF  COLTCA  CONSTIPATA 

Bemoved  by  Inflation. 

Bv  John  King,  Jun.   Surgeon  t. 


The  importance  of  inflation  as  a  remedy 
for  obstruction  of  the  bowels,  appears 
to  me  not  to  be  sufficiently  appreciated 
at  the  present  day.  It  was  first  recom- 
mended by  Hippocrates  for  the  removal 
of  intestinal  obstruction  ;  in  more  mo- 
dern times,  it  has  been  resorted  to  by 
Hoffman  and  Haller;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  neglect  it  has  since  experienced, 
I  connot  but  regard  it  as  worthy  of  an 
eminent  position  in  the  list  of  thera- 
peutic agents.  The  treatment  usually 
prescribed  in  cases  of  ileus  or  colica 
(without  inflammation)is  very  discordant, 
as  witness, — warm  baths,  fomentations, 
injections  of  warm  water  and  oil,  rube- 
facients, and  blisters, — contra— cold  ef- 
fusion and  immersion,  freezing  lotions. 


*  Glasgow  Bledical  Journal. 
t  Ibid. 
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pounded  ice  and  snow;  not  to  mention 
emetics,  purjjatives,  and  mechanical 
distention  by  warm  fluids,  quicksilver, 
Cfold  and  silver  balls,  &c. — and  when  all 
these  remedies  have  failed,  blood-letting, 
tobacco,  in  infusion  and  smoke,  and 
lastly,  gastrotomy.  Yet  this  simple 
means  of  inflation,  although  probably 
the  most  powerful,  and  the  least  dan- 
gerous, is  entirely  overlooked.  It  para- 
lyses, as  it  were,  tiie  constricted  fibres 
of  the  bowels,  and  may  be  used  in  the 
following  cases,  if  not  with  complete 
success,  at  least  with  advantage,  viz. 
the  various  kinds  of  colic  proceeding 
from  torpidity,  spasmodic  constriction, 
viscid  meconium  in  new-born  infants, 
impaction,  bezoards,  and  other  intes- 
tinal concretions,  volvulus  or  intus- 
susceptio,  and  some  cases  of  hernia. 
Tt  was  a  happy  thought  of  those  who  bit 
upon  this  means  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
after  all  their  other  efiforts  had  proved 
nugatory.  For  although  tobacco,  which 
is  often  used  as  a  last  resort,  sometimes 
is  successful,  it  is  not  uniformly  so,  and 
it  too  often  happens  that  the  patient, 
rather  than  undergo  a  repetition  of  it, 
beseeches  to  be  allowed  "  to  die  in 
peace."  We  may  also  observe  the  hesi- 
tation with  which  the  practitioner  has 
recourse  to  it,  not  only  because  of  its 
doubtful  efficacy,  but  on  account  of  the 
danger  there  is  of  greater  exhaustion 
beinff  produced  by  it.  I  take  tiie  liberty 
of  giving  one  case,  as  I  conceive  it 
may  give  some  idea  of  the  power  of 
inflation. 

In  September,  1829,  I  was  requested 
to  visit  Mrs.  G.  set.  26,  of  rather  deli- 
cate frame.  On  the  night  previous  to 
my  visit,  she  experienced  an  uneasy 
sensation  in  the  region  of  the  stomach, 
for  which  she  took  eight  grains  of  calo- 
mel combined  with  a  half-dracbm  of 
compound  powder  of  jalap,  without 
anv  impression  on  the  bowels.  During 
the  night  this  uneasiness  increased  to  an 
almost  intolera!)le  pain,  accompanied 
with  obstinate  vomiting,  which  conti- 
nued till  the  evening,  when  I  saw  her. 
In  the  course  of  the  day  she  took  two 
doses  of  castor  oil,  and  received  five 
injections.  When  I  entered  the  apart- 
ment, she  was  sitting  near  the  fire,  and 
her  body  bent  forward;  the  face  was 
wan,  hollow,  dejected,  and  of  a  dingy 
yellow  colour;  the  surface  of  body  and 
extremities  inclining  to  cold.  Pulse  80, 
5oft,  and  much  compressed— tongue,  at 


the  back  part,  covered  with  a  brownish 
coloured  mucus — she  had  obtained  no 
alvine  solution  for  six  days.  She  took 
no  notice  of  my  being  present,  or  of 
any  thing  goin^  on  around  her,  but  in- 
formed me,  when  questioned  as  to  the 
seat  and  kind  of  pain,  that  it  was  of 
"  a  violent  screwing  nature,  working 
between  the  stomach  and  navel," — com- 
ing on  in  paroxysms,  and  ending  in,  or 
producing  vomiting.  I  ordered  the 
warm  bath,  and  gave  a  teaspoonful  of 
laudanum  with  compound  spirit  of  la- 
vender, which  was  soon  afterwards  vo- 
mited. Upon  this,  an  effervescing 
mixture  was  given,  then  five  drops  of 
croton  oil  with  some  laudanum,  and  in 
about  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  five 
drops  more  without  laudanum:  but 
each  in  its  turn  was  rejected,  with  a 
quantity  of  yellow-coloured  fluid.  Jt 
was  at  this  time  I  first  thought  of  in- 
flation. For  this  purpose  I  procured 
a  pair  of  common  bellows,  and  securing 
the  bladder  of  a  glyster  bag  to  the  noz- 
zle of  the  bellows,  the  pipe  was  intro- 
duced into  the  rectum,  while  the  pa- 
tient lay  on  her  right  side,  and  the 
bellows  was  commenced  being  wrought. 
As  soon  as  the  air  entered  the  rectum, 
the  effect  was  immediate  and  satisfac- 
tory; the  countenance  lost  its  anxiety, 
the  eye  brightened,  and  the  patient  said 
she  felt  quite  relieved.  A  gurgling  noise 
was  heard  in  the  bowel,  with  an  escape 
of  foetid  air ;  and  in  about  a  minute 
from  the  time  the  air  began  to  enter  the 
rectum,  she  requested  to  be  allowed  to 
go  to  stool.  She  had  a  copious  dejec- 
tion and  a  good  night's  rest ;  and  next 
morning  complained  only  of  being  much 
enfeebled,  but  was  otherwise  well. 

I  was  deeply  impressed,  about  five 
years  ago,  with  the  fatal  result  of  a  case 
of  intus-susceptio,  in  a  fine  robust  in- 
fant, six  months  old  ;  which  was  sup- 
posed to  proceed  from  the  effects  of  half 
a  teaspoonful  of  some  syrup  of  poppy, 
made,  as  is  commonly  done,  with  opium, 
given  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  sleep 
during  the  period  of  teething.  About 
eight  hours  after  it  was  given,  the  child 
began  to  cry  vehemently,  having  ap- 
peared restless  and  uneasy  for  several 
hours  previously.  Early  in  the  fore- 
noon it  passed  a  very  scanty  stool, 
streaked  with  blood ;  soon  after  this, 
vomiting  commenced,  which  continued 
until  the  little  sufferer  sunk.  Is  it  un- 
reasonable to  imagine  that  if  inflation 
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had  been  used  in  tliis  case,  the  result 
would  have  been  otherwise?  I  was  here- 
by shown  the  necessity  of  seckinfr  more 
powerful  means  than  fluid  injections, 
&c.  And  I  hope,  as  I  firn)ly  be- 
lieve, that  inflation  with  common  air 
js  the  necessary  desideratum.  1  con- 
clude with  Ur.  Cheyne,  that  "a  man 
dyinjr  of  ileus  presents  one  of  the  most 
pitiable  siij^iits  in  nature;  and  a  Icadina^ 
object  of  tliis  paper  is  to  remove  a  part 
of  the  horrors  of  the  scene,  by  with- 
holding many  of  the  bitter  doses  which 
are  forced  upon  him  by  the  solicitude  of 
his  friends  and  the  ofViciousness  of  his 
physician.'' 

Irvine,  18th  Vec.  1830. 


CESOPHAGOTOMY  IN  THE  HORSE. 

By  J.  P.  Cheetiiam, 

Veterinary  Surgeon. 

On  the  9th  of  August  I  was  called  to 
attend  a  bay  mare,  at  the  Horse  Bar- 
racks, the  property  of  an  ofticer  of  the 
4th  Dragoon  Guards.  ^Vilen  I  entered 
her  loose  box  I  found  her  discharging 
masticated  food  by  the  nose  ;  and  I  per- 
ceived on  the  nigli  side  of  the  neck,  in 
the  situation  of  the  oesophagus,  a  swell- 
ing the  size  of  my  arm,  commencing 
about  six  inches  below  the  pharynx, 
and  gradually  increasing  in  size  until  it 
reached  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra, 
where  it  terminated  abruptly. 

From  the  history  of  the  case  it  would 
appear  that  there  had  been  a  partial 
obstruction  oflFered  to  the  passage  of  the 
food  ever  since  she  had  been  purchased, 
which  had  been  progressively  increasing 
for  a  period  of  about  nine  months.  On 
several  occasions  of  late  the  oesophagus 
had  become  so  obstructed  that  it  was 
necessary,  in  order  to  remove  the  con- 
tents, to  wash  these  down  with  water ; 
in  other  instances,  a  probang  was  used. 
Last,  spring  a  blister  was  applied  over 
the  diseased  part,  and  she  was  after- 
wards turned  out  to  grass. 

While  at  grass  it  was  observed  that 
the  food,  when  it  happened  to  lodge  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  dilatation,  was 
frequently  passed  up  towards  the  mouth, 
and  again  returned  towards  the  stomach. 
This  action  went  on,  in  many  instances, 
till  the  food,  as  it  were,  acciden- 
tally    passed     on     to      the      stomach. 


She  was  taken  from  grass  on  the  6ih  of 
August,  and  on  the  following  day 
was  given  a  considerable  allowance  of 
corn,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  she  had 
recovered  from  the  disease.  An  accu- 
mulatioti  of  the  food,  as  formerly,  was 
the  result ;  and  the  means  formerly 
used  having  been  tried  without  efl'ect,  I 
was  set.t  for,  and  finding  by  the  pre- 
vious history  that  a  permanent  stricture 
existed,  I  resolved  to  perform  the  fol- 
lowing operation.  Having  had  her  cast 
on  her  right  side,  I  made  an  incision 
opposite  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra  into 
the  oesophagus,  about  four  inches  in 
length,  the  knife  i)assing  between  tlie 
levator  humeri  and  the  vessels  and  nerves 
(namely,  the  jugular  vein,  carotid  ar- 
tery, and  par  vagum):  on  opening  the 
oesophagus,  it  seemingly  was  divested 
of  its  muscular  fibres,  the  cuticular 
coat  i)eing  the  principal  part  that  here 
composed  the  tube.  Having  exposed 
part  of  the  masticated  food  which  it 
contained,  it  was,  from  its  density,  re- 
moved with  some  dilticnlty,  and  she  was 
afterwards  given  a  little  warm  water,  to 
wash  out  the  oesoph.agus. 

The  dimensions  of  the  dilated  portion 
I  could  not  correctly  ascertain,  but  its 
inferior  part  I  imagined,  when  distend- 
ed, to  be  three  or  four  inches  in  dia- 
meter. On  examining  the  cyst,  I  found 
the  tube  so  much  contracted  at  the  open- 
ing downwards,  that  it  would  only  admit 
a  probang  half  an  inch  in  diameter  to 
pass,  and  that  not  without  rotatory 
motion  and  some  degree  of  force.  Af- 
ter withdrawing  the  probang,  she  was 
allowed  to  get  to  her  feet ;  she  then 
drank  freely  of  warm  water,  which,  by 
applying  pressure  on  the  wound,  passed 
on  to  the  stomach  without  interruption. 
But  when  the  pressure  was  removed 
the  greater  quantity  passed  nut  by  the 
wound  ;  her  pulse,  which  at  tirst  was  65, 
having  risen  to  75  after  the  operation, 
I  abstracted  from  the  jugular  vein  five 
quarts  of  l)lood,  administered  a  laxative 
drench,  and  1  left  her  at  five  P.M.  At 
nine  P.M.  I  again  visited  her,  and  found 
the  pulse  yO;  the  wound  in  a  foul-like 
state,  an  ichorous  discharge,  with  an 
offensive  smell;  fomentations  of  tepid 
water  were  then  applied  to  the  parts  all 
night,  and  a  solution  of  the  chloride  of 
lime  injected  into  the  wound  every  half 
hour.  In  the  course  of  two  hours  she 
\vas  much  relieved,  ])ulso  fallen  to  80; 
she  took  freely  of  gruel  through  the 
jiiglit,    and  by  four  next  morning  the 
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wound  had  lost  the  oflFcnsive  smell,  the 
discharge  much  less,  pnlse  75.  I  now 
left  her,  a  poultice  having  been  applied 
over  the  wound.  At  eleven  A.jM.  the 
symptoms  much  the  same;  the  wound 
was  bathed  with  tepid  water,  and  a  fresh 
poultice  applied.  In  the  evening,  pulse 
65,  at  which  it  continued  for  two  days. 
With  tlie  wound  similar  treatment  was 
pursued  ;  her  regimen  was  gruel,  mashes 
of  bran,  and  a  decoction  of  linseed  of 
a  tiiin  consistence. 

On  the  12th  a  sloughing  in  the 
wound  commenced,  extending  to  the 
oesophagus,  part  of  which  was  detached 
in  a  week,  wlien  the  wound  assumed  a 
healthy  condition,  and  the  fever  abated. 
I  now  introduced  a  probang  of  a  similar 
size  as  that  mentioned  formerly,  through 
the  stricture,  and  repeated  it  two  and 
three  times  a  day  for  ten  days,  increas- 
ing its  size  gradually. 

After  the  first  introduction  the  pro- 
bang  passed  every  day  more  easily,  till 
at  length  it  could  be  introduced  with 
the  greatest  facility.  By  these  means  the 
stricture  which  appeared  to  have  formed 
where  the  tube  enters  the  chest,  was 
overcome  ;  but  since  that  time  the  pro- 
bang  has  been  occasionally  introduced 
by  the  owner. 

To  assist  the  mare  in  swallowing, 
the  dilated  part  is  aided  in  its  action  by 
pressure,  which  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  a  collar  similar  to  that  of  a 
martingal,  with  a  pad  attached  to  it,  and 
the  whole  being  fixed  to  the  roller  by 
straps  properly  adjusted,  a  regular  de» 
gree  of  pressure  is  kept  up. 

2fith  Sept. — I  now  find  the  dilated 
portion  greatly  diminished  in  caliber, 
the  wound  nearly  closed ;  she  is  lively 
and  in  good  spirits,  taking  daily  exer- 
cise, and  eating  her  regimental  allow- 
ance of  corn  and  hay. 

The  mare  has  now  been  for  a  consi- 
derable time  quite  well,  is  in  good  con- 
dition, and  has  been  frequently  hunted 
since  the  operation*. 

33,  Union  Plate,  Glasprow, 
30th  December,  1830. 
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MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturda?/,  May  28,  1831. 


"  Licet  omnibus,  licet  etiam  mihi,  dignitatem  i4r- 
tis  Uledicfe  tueri;  potestas  mocio  vcniendi  in  pub- 
licum sit,  dicendipericulumnon  recuse." — CiCBRO. 


CRIMINAL  INFORMATION  AGAINST 
THE  RIOTERS  — NEW  BYE-LAWS 
OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS. 

The  result  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  added  to  some  other  events 
of  the  week,  will  serve  to  convince  Mr. 
Wakley  and  his  partizans  that  they  are 
not  to  have  every  thing  their  own  way, 
and  that  the  laws  of  the  land  are  not  to 
be  violated  with  such  entire  freedom 
from  penalty  as  they  seem  to  have  sup- 
posed. The  rule  for  leave  to  file  a  cri- 
minal information  has  been  made  abso- 
lute against  iMessrs.  Wakley  and  King — 
the  captain  and  lieutenant  of  the  crew — 
while,  as  regards  the  others,  it  has  only 
been  discharged  on  their  paying  the 
costs  ;  and  these,  we  understand,  will 
be  quite  sufficient  to  fix  pretty  firmly  on 
their  memories  their  energetic  achieve- 
ments of  the  8th  of  March. 

We  are  satisfied  with  this  result ;  for 
the  honour  of  the  profession  will  be  as 
eflFectually  vindicated  by  the  conviction 
of  two,  or  even  of  one,  as  of  all ;  and 
the  including  those  who  certainly  acted 
a  very  subordinate  part,  would  probably 
only  have  served  to  dilute  and  weaken  the 
case.  But  the  two  against  whom  the  ac- 
tion is  to  proceed  stand  on  very  ditferent 
grounds,  though  it  appeared  that  they 
were  most  anxious  to  be  included  in  the 
act  of  grace  ;  Wakley,  who  was  pre- 
sent, instructing  his  counsel  to  say  that 
"  he  would  abstain  from  doing  any  thing 
of  the  sort  again,"  if  the  College  were 
satisfied  with  Lord  Tenterden's  deci- 
sion in  their  favour,  and  would  suflTer 
the  proceedings  to  drop.     It  is  amusing 
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to  contrast  the  crouching-  luimility  of 
the  hiilly,  when  dragged  into  a  court 
of  justice,  and  thus  crying^  pcccavi, 
with  his  uproarious  threatening  and 
boasting,  in  those  precious  moments  of 
maudlin  triumph  for  which  the  day  of 
reckoning  is  now  at  liand. 

Of  the  College  of  Surgeons  we  have 
freely  spoken,  and  shall  continue  ever  so 
to  do.  Where  we  think  them  right,  our 
humble  support  shall  be  theirs  :  where 
we  think  them  wrong,  we  shall  never 
scruple  to  state  our  opinions.  In  the  pre- 
sent case,  however,  there  is  but  one  senti- 
ment—there can  be  but  one — among  those 
who  have  any  regard  for  the  character 
of  our  profession.  A  riot,  headed  by 
two  such  persons  as  Wakley  and  King, 
is  not  exactly  the  manner  in  which, 
whatever  imperfections  in  the  working, 
or  vices  in  the  principle  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  may  exist,  are  to  be  reme- 
died. Reform  is  the  wish  of  many — 
but  revoluiion  is  the  desire  of  the  dema- 
gogue alone. 

With  this  decision  in  the  King's 
Bench,  the  proceedings  against  the  Bow- 
Street  officer  fall  to  the  ground,  inasmuch 
as  the  Court  has  decided  the  act  of  JMessrs. 
Wakley  and  Co.  to  have  been  riotous 
and  illegal ;  and  it  was  only  on  the 
supposition  that  the  contrary  was  the 
case,  that  any  doubt  could  for  a  moment 
exist  as  to  the  right  of  the  officers  to  in- 
terfere. As  we  before  stated,  the  asser- 
tion in  the  Lancet  of  the  '26th.  of  March, 
that  an  action  had  been  instituted  by 
Wakley  against  Leadbitter,  was  false. 
The  College,  desirous  only  to  have  the 
question  of  law  set  at  rest,  waited  till 
close  upon  the  end  of  last  term,  not 
purposing  to  act  on  the  offensive  had 
Wakley  been  as  good  as  his  word  ;  but 
they  waited  in  vain  ;  and  at  length,  see- 
ing that  it  was  intended  to  let  the  mat- 
ter drop,  they  very  properly  slept  for- 
ward and  submitted  the  points  at  issue 
to  the  decision  of  the  highest  court  of 
justice  in  the  kingdom.     Then,  and  not 


till  then,  was  the  abortive  action  against 
the  officer  really  instituted. 

Another    very  imi)ortant    point  has 
been   established    during    the    present 
week— namely,  the  power  of  the  Coun- 
cil  to   expel  those    members  who  vio- 
late the  laws  they  have  bound   them- 
selves by  oath  to   obey.     We  earnestly 
recommended  that  the  sanction  of  the 
judges  necessary  for  this  purpose  should 
be  obtained,  in  order  that  persons  who 
disgraced    the    profession    of    surgery 
might  no   longer  bear  the  honourable 
distinction  of  possessing  the  tliploma  of 
the  College.     When  we  made  this  sug- 
gestion, it  was  laughed  to  scorn  by  our 
contemporary,   who,    in  the   plenitude 
of    his    wisdom    and    his    confidence, 
assured     his     readers,      that      though 
such  a  thing  might  have  been  done  iu 
in    the  days    of    Lord    Eldon,    it    was 
now  impossible— for  Henry  Brougham 
sat    upon     the    bench!      True,    Lord 
Brougham    does  so,    and  he  has  exer- 
cised   his   high   aiithorily    by    concur- 
ring     with      the      other    Judges     in 
signing  and     thus    establishing  a  new 
code    of    bye- taws,     by     which,      had 
they   previously   existed,    Wakley,    on 
fifty  different  occasions,  had  laid  him- 
self open  to   expulsion,  and   by  which 
now,  he  and  his  confreres  will  be  com- 
pelled  to  do,  what   they  never  would, 
have    done    spontaneously  —  conduct; 
themselves  with  propriety  and  decency, 
or  have   their  names  blotted  from  the 
list  of  English  surgeons,  and  the  doors 
of  the   College   shut  against  them  for 
ever.     To  young  men,  deluded    by  the 
confident  and  gasconading  assertions  of 
these  professional  agitators,  a  knowledge 
of  the  circumstance  we  have  just  alluded 
to  may  serve  as  a  caution  against  iheir 
involving     themselves     in      difticulties 
which  may   mar  the  prospecs  of  their 
future  lives. 

The  newspaper  accounts  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  King's  Bench  are  so 
meagre  and  unsatisfactory,  that  we  have 
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declined  insertinjf  any  of  them  j  but 
we  shall  next  week  be  enabled  to  give 
a  full  and  accurate  report  of  our  own, 
from  the  notes  of  a  short-hand  writer 
employed  for  the  purpose.  The  speech 
of  the  Attorney- General  was  particu- 
larly brilliant  and  impressive.  The 
learned  gentleman,  in  conclusion,  pro- 
mised and  pledged  himself,  on  the  ap- 
proaching trial,  to  prove  Wakley  to  be 
"  a  libeller,  a  rioter,  and  a  conspirator." 


LONDON  UNIVERSITY. 

In  giving  insertion  to  the  sketch  of 
the  ceremony  of  distributing  the  prizes 
at  the  London  University,  which 
will  be  found  at  page  283,  we  can- 
not avoid  taking  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  which  it  affords  us  of  ha- 
zarding a  few  opinions  on  the  circum- 
stances which  have,  in  some  degree, 
clouded  the  prospects  of  that  institu- 
tion. That  the  Council  has  been  un- 
equal to  the  task  which  it  undertook  to 
perform,  is  quite  obvious.  The  majority 
of  its  meml)ers  formed  an  erroneous 
opinion  of  their  own  consequence,  and 
of  the  nature  of  their  situation,  ima- 
gining the  Professors  to  be  placed  at  a 
distance  beneath  them,  which  neither 
their  education,  information,  nor  their 
rank  in  society  authorized  ;  and  which 
indicated  a  most  mistaken  view  of 
what  was  necessary  to  raise  the  establish- 
ment and  secure  its  permanent  hold  on 
the  public  favour.  It  was  not  sufficient 
that  the  Council  merely  elected  men  of 
acknowledged  celebrity  to  fill  the  vari- 
ous chairs,  in  the  branches  of  science 
or  of  literature  which  they  were  intend- 
ed to  teach,  but  its  members,  each  in 
his  station,  ought  to  have  taken  the 
Professors  by  the  hand,  and  lost  no  op- 
portunity of  affording  them  countenance 
and  support.  Had  such  a  liberal 
feeling    towards    them    been    adopted. 


much  of  the  ill  blood  which  has  rankled 
in  the  veins  of  the  Professors,  and  pre- 
vented them  from  acting  with  unanimity, 
would  have  been  avoided,  and  an  esprit 
tie  corps  would  have  linked  them  to- 
gether, for  the  preservation  of  their 
general  interest,  which  finds  no  substi- 
tute in  individual  efforts  to  attain  iso- 
lated respectability.  But  the  time  is 
past  for  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure ; 
and  the  Council  can  now  only  retrieve 
the  errors  into  which  it  has  fallen  by 
yielding  up  as  much  of  its  power  as  is 
consistent  with  the  necessity  of  the 
case  to  the  Professors,  who,  having 
their  interests  closely  interwoven  with 
the  prosperity  of  the  Institution,  are 
more  likely  to  steer  the  vessel  aright 
than  those  who  have  only  a  secondary 
concern  in  its  safety.  No  chair,  in  fu- 
ture, ought  to  be  filled  without  the 
opinions  of  the  Professors  being  con- 
sulted ;  and,  if  we  are  not  misinformed, 
it  is  to  a  proceeding  of  this  description 
that  the  election  of  Dr.  Elliotson  is  to 
be  ascribed  ; — an  event  which  forms  a 
redeeming  trait  amid  the  successive  and, 
we  began  to  fear,  endless  blunders 
which  it  has  been  our  lot  to  comme- 
morate. 

We  shall  make  no  comment  on  the 
disturbances,  which  have  left  a  stain  on 
the  class  of  anatomy  this  session.  We 
adverted  to  them  at  the  time  of  their 
occurrence,  only  in  the  hope  of  our  ob- 
servations leading  to  their  discontinu- 
ance. We  conceive,  however,  in  looking 
at  the  University  in  the  way  in  which  all 
things  are  regarded  in  this  commercial 
country,  that  it  will  be  for  its  best  inte- 
rests to  accommodate  itself  to  public 
opinion  ;  and,  if  this  be  at  enmity  with 
any  professor,  however  gifted,  it  will 
be  well  to  make  some  sacrifice  at  least  to 
that  verdict  on  which  the  sole  expectation 
ofsupportto  the  institution  must  rest.  It 
is  absurd  to  talk  of  the  school  as  an 
University,   or   to  think   of  governing 
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it  accordiiifjly;  the  establishment  is 
such  in  name  only ;  and  until  it  can 
boast  of  a  charter,  of  which  it  ap- 
pears, by  what  fell  from  the  At- 
torney-General on  Saturday  last,  there 
is  no  immediate  prospect,  it  cannot  l)c 
regarded  in  any  other  light  than  as  a 
great  private  school,  which  must  bend 
and  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  public. 
We  would  humbly  suggest  to  the  Coun- 
cil to  think  of  this— to  correct  the  er- 
rors in  their  own  body ;  and  not  till 
then  to  rely  on  the  support  of  the 
public. 

Nor  can  we  conclude  without  a  word 
to  the  professors.  Drs.  Thomson,  Turner, 
and  Elliotson,  are  unexceptionable  as 
teachers,  and  their  characters  without 
blemish  as  men  ;  but  with  regard  to 
Dr.  Davis,  we  say  without  hesitation, 
that  it  is  perfectly  disgraceful  to  see  a 
person  holding  a  public  situation  in 
such  an  establishment  so  lost  to  all 
sense  of  what  is  due  to  himself,  to  his 
employers,  and  to  his  pupils,  as  to  asso- 
ciate himself,  in  the  unblushing  manner 
which  he  has  done,  with  some  of  the  most 
notorious  characters  in  the  profession, 
and  openly  to  Join  the  standard  of  a  band 
of  agitators— the  scorn  and  contempt 
of  all  thinking  men.  The  Council  have 
sometimes  been  arbitrary  enough  to- 
Avards  the  professors;  let  them,  in  this 
instance,  exercise  their  authority,  by  pe- 
remptorily prohibiting  Dr.  Davis  from 
setting  such  an  example,  and,  for  once, 
the  public  voice  will  echo  their  senti- 
ments, and  admit  the  wisdom  of  their 
interposition. 


QUACK   PATRONAGE— A   TRIPLE 
ALLIANCE. 

The  Editor  of  the  Literary  Gazette,  in 
his  number  of  Saturday  last,  noticing 
gome  new  quack-trash  by  bis  protegee 
of  Harley-Street,  waxes  witty  with  the 
profession,  prognosticates  "  a  battle  of 


the  gallipots,"  and,  we  suppose  with 
intention  to  stir  up  the  nielie,  "  throws 
a  Jtrdaii  at  the  heads  *"  of  all  who  op- 
pose his  favourite  practitioner.  But  the 
Editor  is  evidently  move  zealous  as  a 
patron  than  sagacious  as  a  prophet, 
lie  will,  we  fear,  be  disappointed  in  his 
expected  "  battle."  The  convicted  felon 
is  a  combatant  too  contemptible  to  en- 
ter the  lists  withal  ;  albeit  he  hath  the 
valorous  backing  of  his  editorial  pro- 
tector, and  "  the  warm  alliance"  of 
a  brother  practitioner  of  Ely-Place, 
who  is  said,  in  the  notice  in  question, 
to  be  "  started  from  the  very  bosom  of 
the  College  of  Physicians."  We  trust  that 
this  phrase  may  prove,  ere  long,  to  be 
literally  true  ;  and  that  the  College,  and 
all  other  respectable  bodies  which  num- 
ber him  among  their  members,  may, 
like  the  Medical  Society, 

"  Cleanse  their  stuflTd  bosoms  of  such  perilous 
stuff;" 

so  that  there  may  be  no  obstruction  to 
the  complete  and  perfect  "  alliance"  of 
an  illustrious  pair,  "  so  justly  framed 
and  formed  by  nature." 


CASE  OF 
AMPUTATION  AT  THE  HIP-JOINT, 

PtRFORMED      BY     M.     VeLPEAU, 

At  La  Pita  Hospital,  Paris, 


The  subject  of  this  operation  is  a  weak 
emaciated  individual,  set.  26,  of  scrofu- 
lous habit,  pallid  countenance,  and  very 
sickly  appearance.  About  two  years 
since  he  had  fallen  upon  his  left  hip, 
Avhen  an  abscess  formed,  which  opened, 
and  subsequently  healed.  Three  months 
after  this  he  had  another  fall  upon  the 
same  hip,  and  another  abscess  formed 
above  the  trochanter  major,  for  which 
he  was  admitted  into  the  hospital  of  La 
Pitie :  the  abscess  opened,  and  dis- 
charged copiously.  The  patient  re- 
mained in  the  hospital  about  six  months 
after  the  second  fall,  A  probe  passed 
readily  into  the  substance  of  the  tro- 

*  "  Dulness  hath  thrown  a  Jcrrfan  at  thy  head  " 
Southey's  .Sonnet  to  Chas.  Lamb. 
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chanter  major ;  no  pain  on  rotatinj^  the 
liml) :  the  matter  continued  to  flow,  and 
his  constitution  IjCffan  to  suffer  mate- 
rially, when  M.  Velpeau  proposed  the 
operation  to  him,  as  the  only  chance  of 
saving  his  life  ;  the  patient,  however, 
would  not  consent.  The  discharge  of 
matter  increased  in  quantity;  he  became 
much  emaciated,  with  constant  diar- 
rhoea ;  but  would  still  not  submit  to  the 
operation,  till  within  a  few  days  back, 
when  he  saw  the  helplessness  of  his 
condition,  and  consented.  M.  Velpeau 
decided  upon  performing  the  operation. 


though  the  circumstances  were  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  under  which  it  was 
proposed. 

Operation. — The  patient  (stall  man) 
was  placed  rather  inclining  on  his  right 
side,  tlie  nates  being  made  to  rest  upon 
the  edge  of  the  lower  end  of  the  operat- 
ing table;  the  operator  stood  on  the 
outside  of  the  left  leg,  and  an  assistant 
compressed  with  his  thumb  the  femoral 
artery,  as  it  passed  over  the  pubes.  The 
whole  of  the  operation  was  performed 
with  a  French  scalpel  of  the  foUowinjf 
dimensions : — 


An  elliptical  incision  was  made  through 
the  skin  and  integuments  of  the  back 
part  of  the  thigh  or  buttock,  commenc- 
ing from  a  point  about  three  inches 
above  the  trochanter  major,  and  two 
inches  behind  the  anterior  superior 
spine  of  tlie  ilium,  extending  with  a 
convexity  downwards  and  outwards  to 
two  inches  below  the  ramus  of  the 
ischium,  on  the  inside  of  the  thigh;  a 
corresponding  incision  was  made  over 
tlie  front  of  the  thigh,  meeting  the  first 
at  its  two  extremities :  thus  the  ulce- 
rated and  diseased  soft  parts  were  in- 
cluded in  the  angle  formed  by  the  two 
incisions,  at  the  outer  side  of  the  hip. 
The  skin  covering  the  front  of  the  thigh 
was  then  dissected  upwards  for  about 
three  inches,  and  the  flexor  muscles  of 
the  thigh  and  capsular  ligaments  were 
divided  by  perpendicular  incisions.  The 
operator  then  depressed  the  limb,  dis- 
located it  outwards,  and  divided  the 
ligamentum  teres ;  the  posterior  mus- 
cles of  the  thigh  were  then  cut  through, 
the  knife  being  passed  from  within  out- 
wards, in  the  line  of  the  first  incision. 

The  femoral  artery  was  immediately 
secured,  and  about  ten  or  twelve  other 
vessels.  Not  al)ove  eight  ounces  of 
blood  were  lost  during  the  operation, 
which  was  admirably  performed.  A 
large  (piantity  of  charpie  (a  hatful)  was 
applied  to  the  stump,  which  was  secured 
by  rollers. 

INI.  Velpeau  did  not  intend  to  unite 
the  stump  by  the  first  intention,  and 
stated  tliat  he  disapproved  of  muscular 
flaps,  from  their  containing  so  much 
cellular  tissue,  and   thereby  favouring 


such  profuse  suppuration.  The  skin 
which  was  saved  was  not  sufficient  to 
cover  the  stump,  and  had  union  by  first 
intention  been  attempted,  at  least  two 
inches  of  divided  muscles  would  have 
been  left  exposed. 

Examination  of  the  Limb. — A  con- 
siderable quantity  of  imhealthy  pus 
among  the  muscles  surrounding  the  su- 
l)erior  part  of  the  femur.  Capsule  of 
the  joint  perforated.  Absorption  of 
cartilages  on  one  point  of  the  head  of 
the  bone,  of  the  size  of  a  bean.  On 
making  a  longitudinal  section  of  the 
bone,  the  cancellated  structure  of  its 
neck,  the  trochanter  major,  and  about 
an  inch  of  the  shaft  below  it,  was  soft, 
and  redder  than  natural  ;  the  cells  con- 
tained a  curdy  scrofulous  matter  ; — 
there  were  one  or  two  cavities  in  the 
bone,  below  its  neck,  about  the  size  of 
small  nuts,  communicating  with  the  ex- 
ternal abscess,  and  containing  the  same 
fluid.  M.  Velpeau  conceived  tliat  the 
perforation  of  the  joint  must  iiave  taken 
place  within  a  month,  as  he  rotated  the 
limb  at  that  time  without  giving  any 
pain.  The  state  of  the  bone  will  be  well 
descril)ed  by  the  term  scrofulous  dege- 
neration. 

P.S. — The  operation  was  performed 
on  Friday,  I\Iay  6th ;  the  patient  is  still 
living,  and  no  particular  symptoms 
have  occurred  up  to  the  present  day, 
(Tuesday,  May  10th).  'Ihcre  was  yes- 
terday increase  of  diarrhoea,  which  had 
been  somewhat  less  since  the  operation. 
The  wound  has  suppurated  well ;  the 
patient  free  from  fever. 

Pari»,  May  10,  1831. 
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On  Saturday,  the  21st  inst.  the  medals,  ob- 
tained by  the  most  assiduous  students  in  the 
medical  school  of  this  establishment,  were 
publicly  awarded.  The  theatre  was  crowded 
with  members  of  the  profession  and  others  ; 
demonstrating  that  the  interest  in  these  use- 
ful exhibitions  is  still  undiminished. 

At    two    o'clock    the    Council,    Warden, 
Professors,    and  many  distinguished  friends 
of  the  institution,  entered   the  theatre  ;  and 
the  Attorney-General,  Sir  Thomas  Denman, 
who  presided,  took  the  chair.    We  observed, 
amongst   the  members  of  the  Council,    the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  Mr.  Tooke,    jMr.    i\Ieri- 
vale,    INIr.    Weymouth,    Mr.    Sturch,    Mr. 
Goldsmid,  Mr.  Wilson  :   Mr.  Joseph  Hume, 
Mr.  ^Villiam  Smith,  and  several  other  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  were  amongst  the  visitors. 
The  ceremony  commenced  with  the  report 
of  the  medical  professors,  which  was  read  by 
Dr.  Davis.     It  touched  lightly  upon  the  dis- 
turbances which  have  occurred  in  the  anato- 
mical class  under  Mr.  Pattison.     The  pro- 
fessors  wisely   refrained  from    offering  any 
opinion  on  the  cause  of  these  irregularities  ; 
but  they  stated,   that  in  all  the  other  classes 
the  greatest  decorum   and  attention,  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils,    had    existed  during  the 
whole   session.     In   noticing  the   vacancies 
which  various  circumstances  had  occasioned 
in  the  chairs  of  the  medical  school,    tributes 
of  well-merited  approbation    were  bestowed 
upon  JMr.  Charles  Bell  and  Dr.  Conolly  ;  and 
an  elegant  and  just  eulogy  was  pronounced 
on  the   memory   of  the   late   ]Mr.    Bennett, 
whose  attainments  as   a  teacher   of  general 
anatomy  were  undoubtedly    of  no    ordinary 
description.     The  announcement  of  the  elec- 
tion of  Dr.  Elliotson  as  the  successor  of  Dr. 
Conolly,    in    the    chair   of  the  Nature    and 
Treatment  of  Diseases  ;   and  some  laudatory 
remarks  on  the  manner  in  which  Rlr.  Richard 
Quain  conducted  the  concluding  part  of  the 
course  of  Mr.  Bennett,  were  most  favourably 
received  by   the  pupils.     There    can    be    no 
doubt  that  much    advantage   to   the   school 
may  be  anticipated  from  the  energy  of  cha- 
racter,  and  the  high   acquirements    of  such 
men  as   Dr.  Elliotson.     Some  judicious  re- 
marks were   made    on    the  disadvantage    of 
long  apprenticeships,  and  the  negligence  of 
the  legal  masters  of  medical  apprentices,  in 
not  directing  any  course  of  reading,  and  plan 
of  prefatory  studies,  for  the  young  men  under 
their  care.     In  alluding  to  an  hospital — that 
essential  appendage  of  a  medical  school — 
the    professors    pointed    out   the    necessity 
which  exists  for  such  an  establishment  in  the 
district  of  the  metropolis  in  which  the  Uni- 
versity is  situated,  and  expressed  a  reasona- 
ble hope  that  the  necessity  would  sooa  be  so 


generally  felt,  as  to  lead  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  anticipations  on  this  subject. 

In  declaring  the  prizes,  each  Professor 
made  a  few  remarks  on  the  character  of  the 
essays,  or  answers,  to  which  they  had  award- 
ed the  medals  ;  and  from  what  was  said  there 
seemed  to  be  but  one  sentiment  respecting 
the  improved  state  of  the  school.  A  strik- 
ing feature  of  the  desire  for  improvement 
was  obvious  in  the  increased  number  of  me- 
dical students  who,  during  this  session,  have 
attended  the  prelections  of  Dr.  Grant,  the 
Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy  and 
Zoology  ;  a  class  which  is  not  included 
among  those  which  the  medical  student  is 
obliged  to  attend.  Mr.  R.  Quain,  who  was 
the  representative  of  the  late  i\Ir.  Bennett, 
pointed  out  to  the  meeting  the  distinction  of 
the  department  of  anatomy  taught  in  the 
class  of  general  anatomy  and  that  in  the 
class  of  descriptive  anatomy.  Many  of  the 
students,  he  said,  attached  themselves  more 
particularly  to  one  or  other  of  these  branches 
of  the  science  ;  very  few,  indeed,  excelling 
in  both.  Thence  those  who  obtained  prizes 
in  Mr.  Pattison's  class  were  not  likely  to 
acquire  them  in  that  of  general  anatomy ; 
and  the  discrepancy  would  be  thus,  he  con- 
ceived, easily  explained. 

Dr.  Turner,  the  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
stated,  that  such  was  the  increased  anxiety 
for  chemical  information,  amongst  medical 
students,  that  the  number  of  those  to  whom 
he  had  adjudged  certificates  of  honour  was 
double  that  of  last  year. 

Dr.  Thomson  also,  the  Professor  of 
Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  bore 
testimony  to  the  improvement  in  his 
class.  He  drew  a  comparison  between  the 
manner  in  which  his  subject  is  taught  in  the 
University  and  elsewhere,  and  stated  that 
his  great  aim  has  been  to  lead  the 
student  to  pursue  materia  medica,  not 
less  with  a  view  to  the  cultivation  of 
science,  than  for  its  practical  utility  in 
advancing  the  ultimate  object  of  all  his  stu- 
dies— the  power  of  curing  diseases.  Instead 
of  the  student  regarding  his  profession  as  a 
trade,  and  medicines  as  simple  specifics,  it 
was  the  ambition  of  the  professor  to  lead  him 
to  consider  it  as  the  opportunity  of  practi- 
cally applying  his  other  elementary  acquire- 
ments in  medical  science ;  and  to  regard 
medicines  as  the  working  implements,  with- 
out an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  nature  and 
application  of  which,  his  acquisitions  in  ana- 
tomy, physiology,  and  pathology,  would  be 
little  better  than  ornamental  decorations*. 

After  the  prizes  were  distributed,  the  At- 
torney-General concluded  the  business  of  the 
day  with  an  eloquent  and  impressive  address 
to  the  pupils.  He  congratulated  the  public 
on   the  effect  which   the  University  had  al- 

*  The  learned  Professor  is  quite  mistaken  if  he 
supposes  tliat  materia  medica  is  not  taugiit  "  else- 
where" in  the  manner  he  describes.— Ed.  Gaz. 
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ready  produced  on  medical  education  ;  and 
the  high  rank  which  it  was  evidently  destined 
to  hold  among  the  other  seats  of  learning 
and  science,  the  reputation  of  which  have 
been  sanctioned  by  the  experience  of  ages. 
He  regarded  its  prosperity  and  permanence 
as  undoubted  ;  and  he  awakened  the  atten- 
tion of  the  young  men  educated  within  its 
walls  to  the  fact,  that  it  was  not  on  their 
conduct  during  the  period  of  their  studies 
ouly,  but  on  their  future  career  and  their 
character  in  life,  as  practitioners  and  men 
of  science,  that  the  celebrity  of  their  Alma 
INIater  was  to  be  maintained.  Tbe  high  es- 
timation in  which  the  public  held  the  ho- 
nours which  were  bestowed  on  the  present 
occasion,  had  been  already  demonstrated 
by  the  appointments  which  have  been  at- 
tained by  those  who  hold  them,  solely  on 
the  reliance  that  they  are  most  impartially 
and  justly  rewarded  ;  and  are  therefore  the 
best  guarantees  of  the  abilities  of  those  on 
whom  they  are  bestowed.  He,  the  Attorney- 
General,  conceived  that  a  medal,  or  a  certifi- 
cate of  honour,  acquired  as  he  knew  it  to  be, 
was  a  better  passport  to  public  confidence 
than  any  title  which  a  degree  from  a  char- 
tered university  could  bestow.  At  the  same 
time  he  admitted  tbe  claim  of  the  University 
to  a  charter  ;  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  tlie 
hopes  of  the  professors  on  this  subject  would 
be  realized  in  due  time. 


1st  Silver  medal— Mr.    J.  N.    Hudlestone, 

of  London. 
2d  do. — Mr.    Frederick    Edmonds,   of  Pen- 
zance. 

Surgery. 

Gold  medal — Mr.  James  Long,  of  Camden- 
Street. 

1st  Silver  do — Mr.  James  Thomson,  of  Col- 
ston Basset,  Notts. 

2d  do.— Mr.  David  Wm.  Nash,  of  Bristol. 

Chemistry. 
Gold  medal — Mr.   David    Wm.    Xasb,    of 

Bristol. 
1st  Silver  do. — ]\Ir.  Collings  Manger  Carre, 

Guernsey. 
2d  do. — Mr.  Henry  Cook,  of  London. 

Physiology. 
Gold  medal — Rlr.  Henry  Plank,  of  London. 
1st  Silver  do. — I\Ir.    James   Wearne,    of  St. 

Ives,  Cornwall. 
2d  do. — Mr.  Peter  Martin,  of  Reigate. 

Comparative  Anatomy, 

Gold  medal — Mr.  Charles  Le  Mann,  of  Lon- 
don. 

Silver  do. — Mr.  Robert  Garner,  of  Potteries, 
Staffordshire. 

Botany. 
The  Prize— :\Ir.  Robert  Marsh,  of  Bath. 


NAMES  OF  THE  MEDALISTS. 
Midwifery. 
Gold  medal— Mr.  Peter  Martin,  of  Reigate. 
1st  Silver  do. — Mr.  Thomas  Howitt,  of  Lan- 
caster. 
2d  do.— Mr.  Peter  Hulme  Edge,  of  Salford. 

Anatomy. 
Gold  medal —Mr.  James  Long,  of  Camden- 

Street,  Somers  Town. 
1st  Silver  do.— Mr.   Joseph    Thompson,    of 

Colston  Basset,  Notts. 
2d  do.— Mr.  Richard  Wakefield,   of  Judd- 
Place,  New  Road. 

General  Anatomy. 
Gold  medal — Mr.  Robert  Grueber  Shute,  of 

London. 
1st  Silver  do. — Mr.  John  Storrar,  of  London. 
2d  do. — Mr.  James  Long,  of  Somers  Town. 

Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases. 
Gold  medal — Mr.  Thomas  Eden,  of  Liver- 
pool. 
1st  Silver  do. — Mr.  Robert  Docksey  Good- 
win, of  Ashbourne. 
2d  do. — Mr.  Peter  Hulme  Edge,  of  Salford. 

Materia  Medica. 

Gold  medal — Mr.  David  William  Nash,  of 

Bristol. 


REPORTS  OF  CASES  OCCURRING 
AT  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 


HOTEL  DIEU. 

Amputation  of  the  Neck  of  the  Uterus. 

The  patient  was  a  widow,  of  healthy 
appearance,  forty-five  years  of  age ;  had 
been  married  twenty-tive  years  ;  had 
had  several  children,  and  miscarriaifes, 
and  had  always  been  subject  to  ditlicult 
and  painful  parturition.  On  the  25lh 
of  IMarch  she  came  to  the  hospital, 
complaining'  of  an  ailment,  under  which 
she  laboured  fur  seventeen  months, 
liegularly  before  and  after  her  menses 
she  had  usually  experienced  a  sensation 
of  fullness  about  the  uterine  parts,  but 
never  suffered  any  extraordinary  incon- 
venience except  about  twenty  years  ago, 
when  she  e.vpelled  a  mole.  She  now 
fell  great  pain  in  the  lumbar  region, 
and  along  her  thighs :  there  was  great 
heat  about  the  parts  of  generation,  and 
a  very  abundant  wliite  discharge.  On 
examining  the  as  tiiu<r  with  the  linger, 
the  posterior  lip  was  found  gorged,  pro- 
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minent,  uneven,  and  liard  ;  tlie  anterior 
one  less  aftectcd  ;  and  the  orifice  itself 
more  widely  expanded  than  in  its  natu- 
ral state. 

JNI.  Diipuytren,  on  the  third  day  after 
her  admission,  proceeded  to  operate. 
The  instrument  he  made  use  of  was 
Musenx's  pinces  A  air'iiine:  he  used  no 
speculum.  The  neck  of  the  uterus  was 
readilv  grasped,  and  the  amputation  per- 
formed "very  neatly:  all  the  diseased 
part  w  as  removed,  and  in  it  was  fully 
detected  afterwards  every  mark  of  car- 
cinomatous disorji'anization. 

Three  or  four  days  after,  the  patient 
beffan  to  sutler  from  retention  of  urine, 
with  some  pain  in  the  epigastrium  and 
pelvis.  {Forti/  leeches  to  tlie  Ittjpotias- 
triuni.)  liCeches  were  three  several 
times  applied  ;  the  pains  were  thus  very 
successfully  relieved,  and  the  diarrhoea 
which  ensued  was  arrested  by  means  of 
the  white  decoction.  The  patient  was 
now  going-  on  very  well ;  there  was  no 
haemorrhage,  nor  any  particular  pain,  if 
we  except  some  vague  twitches,  like 
rheuuiatism,  which  attected  her  occa- 
sionally ;  but  all  of  a  sudden,  on  the 
19th  of  April,  about  eleven  o'clock  at 
night,  she  was  seized  with  a  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  uttered  an  alarming  cry. 
The  house-surgeon,  however,  was  not 
called  up.  Next  day  she  was  insensi- 
ble, and  lethargic  ;  her  lips  alone  mov- 
iug  with  that  curious  deviation  to  the 
left  side  of  tlie  mouth,  familiarly  known 
by  the  name  of  smoking  a  pipe  (fumer 
la  pipe).  Ordered  tiuentij  leeches  to  the 
mastoid  apophyses  ;  sinapisms ;  a  pur- 
gative lavement ;  and  an  emeto-cathartic 
potion. 

She  died  on  the  2 1st,  at  seven  in  the 
morning. 

Nothing  very  remarkable  was  disco- 
vered upon  opening  the  body,  perhaps 
with  tlie  exception  of  considerable  effu- 
sion on  the  surface  of  the  right  posterior 
lobe  (of  the  cerebrum).  The  womb  was 
more  voluminous  and  hard  than  natural, 
but  it  was  apparently  sound.  The  rc- 
section  had  been  very  neatly  accom- 
plished, and  was  now  just  cicatrised. 
No  vestige  of  disease  about  the  part 
could  be  perceived,  nor  did  there  seem 
to  be  any  thing  wrong  in  the  pelvis. 
—Lancette  Fran^aise. 


IIOPITAL  DE  LA  PITIE. 

Intermittent  Fever  of  the  Quartan  Type 
— Attenijit  at  Cure  by  an  Incendiary 
Potion — Recovery — Pathology  of  In- 
termittent. 

A  LAnoi'RER,  28  years  of  age,  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  hospital  on  the  27th  of 
March,  under  the  care  of  M.  Louis. 
The  patient  was  a  man  of  strong  con- 
stitution, and  usually  enjoying  excellent 
health  ;  but,  about  eight  months  since, 
being  employed  in  a  low  and  damp  lo- 
cality, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sau- 
mur,  he  was  seizecl,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  with  intermittent  fever.  The 
accessions  generally  lasted  for  three 
hours,  and  the  complaint  assumed  the 
<]uartan  type.  The  man  worked  in  the 
intervals  at  his  usual  business.  By  the 
advice  of  one  of  his  friends  he  was  in- 
duced to  try  the  febrifuge  efficacy  of 
half  a  {setier)  of  brandy,  m  which  half 
an  ounce  of  pepper  had  been  steeped: 
and  this  incendiary  draught  he  actually 
took  at  the  accession  of  one  of  his  pa- 
roxysms, but  without  any  effect  upon 
the  march  of  the  disorder.  It  produced 
neither  nausea  nor  vomiting,  nor  diar- 
rhoea, nor  colic,  nor  any  pain  whatever 
in  the  stomach  or  bowels.  He  tried 
then  another  reputed  remedy :  at  two 
different  times  he  took  a  chopine  (an 
English  pint)  of  ivhile  wine,  in  tchich  a 
large  copper  coin  («  large  sous)  had  been 
immersed  for  four-and-lwenty  hours; 
but  with  no  better  etiect.  No  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  go  into  the  hospital  of 
Saumur,  and  was  discharged  cured  in 
eight  days  with  sulphate  of  tjuinine. 
However  he  had  two  successive  relapses  ; 
the  first  of  which  was  treated  again 
with  quinine,  and  for  the  second  was  he 
now  come  into  the  hospital  of  La  Pitie. 
On  the  19tli,  the  cold  fit  seized  him 
about  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  lasted 
till  seven.  It  was  attended  with  severe 
headache.  Then  came  the  hot  fit,  with 
copious  sweating,  which  continued  dur- 
ing the  night  ;  and  this  was  the  general 
course  of  the  disorder.  In  the  intervals 
of  the  accessions  the  patient  betrayed 
no  remarkable  symptoms  ;  his  attitude 
was  natural,  his  complexion  yellowish, 
his  plumpness  of  the  ordinary  standard, 
his  pulse  calm,  no  swelling  in  the  region 
of  the  spleen,  no  diarrhoea.  He  was 
put  on  sulphate  of  quinine  (twelve 
grains  a-day,  divided  into  three  doses), 
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and,  remaining  in  the  hospital  till  about 
the  middle  of  April,  was  discharged 
completely  cured. 

M.  Louis  has  collected  the  histories 
of  an  hundred  and  ten  cases  of  inter- 
mittent fever;  forty-five  of  them  at- 
tended with  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
spleen  during  the  accessions,  whilst 
nausea  and  pain  in  the  stomach  have  not 
been  present  in  above  a  tenth  part  of 
the  number,  nor  diarrhoea  in  above  a 
twelfth.  During  the  clinique  of  last 
year,  ten  patients,  labouring  under  in- 
termittent, were  received  into  the 
wards  of  La  Piti^,  and,  on  being  ques- 
tioned particularly,  were  found  in  no 
case  to  have  been  affected  with  either 
nausea,  vomitings,  or  diarrhoea.  Yet 
M.  Louis,  with  these  facts  before  him, 
still  maintains  his  opinion  that  intermit- 
tent fever  arises  from  inflammation  of 
the  gastro-intestinal  apparatus  (/j/t/er//na- 
sie  gastro-intestinale). 


EDINBURGH  INFIRMARY. 

Remarkable  Case  of  Suh-acute  Peritonitis — 
'  Death. 

Agnes  Conoi.ly,  aetat.  20,  a  servant,  ad- 
mitted March  26th.  Headache  and  pain  of 
back  ;  vertigo  upon  sitting  up ;  slight  pain 
under  the  left  mamma  ;  cough,  stated  to  be 
of  some  months  standing,  without  recent 
aggravation  ;  frequent  chills,  alternating  with 
flushings  ;  skin  soft ;  pulse  96,  full ;  tongue 
white,  and  furred  in  centre ;  thirst  and 
anorexia;  countenance  natural  ;  bowels  re- 
ported open.  Four  days  ago  had  a  ligor, 
followed  by  present  symptoms.  Was  bled 
aiid  had  an  emetic  yesterday.  Was  lately 
visiting  some  persons  labouring  under  fever. 

Sumat  Infusi  Cathartici,  Jiv. 

27th. — Several  dark-coloured  stools; 
countenance  nearly  natural  ;  headache  and 
pain  of  back.  Pulse  112,  moderately  full 
and  firm  ;  respiration,  38  ;  complains  much 
of  pain  under  left  mamma,  not  aggravated 
by  pressure,  and  slightly  by  full  inspira- 
tion ;  the  rale  souscrejiitant  is  distinct  there  ; 
natural  respiration  over  the  rest  of  the 
chest ;  pretty  frequent  cough,  exciting  little 
pain  ;  expectoration  mucous,  frothy  without 
tinge.  Tongue  rather  florid,  slightly  furred. 
No  cough  from  full  ins])iration. 

Fiat.  V,  S.  Sumat.  Solut.  Tart.  Antim. 
Jss.  ad  nauseam  sustinendam.  Lateri 
dolenti  applic.  vesicator.  Rep.  Haust. 
Calbartic. 

28th. — Syncope  and  swealing  after  3 xi v. 
of  blood  had   been  removed,  but  no  change 


upon  symptoms  ;  bleeding  repeated  in  the 
evening  to  .^xii.  causing  much  nausea  ; 
blood  natural  ;  headache  occasionally  re- 
turns ;  pain  of  side  and  back  easier.  Pulse 
112,  firm,  though  she  still  complains  of 
nausea  ;  respirations  28,  heaving.  Tongue 
partially  furred ;  yellow  frequent  stools. 
Blister  rose  well  ;  slept  well,  and  was  free 
from  pain  in  the  night.  Had  an  opiate 
draught.  Occasional  vomiting.  Sputa  muco- 
purulent. Says  she  has  dyspncea  occasion- 
ally, when  otherwise  in  perfect  health,  and 
that  she  is  subject  to  palpitations. 

Contin.  Solut.  Antimon.  et  Haust.  h.  s. 
29th. — Much  nausea,  no  vomiting  ;  giddi- 
ness ;  pain  of  side  slight,  and  only  occa- 
sional, not  excited  by  coughing  or  full  in- 
spiration. Pulse  116,  moderately  firm. 
Tongue,  lips,  and  teeth,  encrusted.  Skin 
of  moderate  warmth;  slightmucous and  so- 
norous rales  in  left  side  of  chest;  expecto- 
ration free  ;  sputa  as  before ;  less  cough ; 
respirations  28. 

Omit.  Solut.  Antim.     Contin.  Haust.  h.  s, 

et  Infus.  Cathartic. 
30th,  eighth  of  disease. — Restless  and 
incoherent  in  the  night.  Cathartic  draught 
taken  at  five  this  morning  ;  shortly  after, 
one  scanty  stool,  containing  some  blood; 
three  or  four  stools  at  considerable  intervals, 
containing  more  or  less  blood,  and  within 
the  last  twenty  minutes  the  discharge  has 
been  profuse,  with  great  languor,  pale  coim- 
tenance,  and  feeble  pulse  ;  skin  of  natural 
temperature. 

Injic.  quamprimum  Enema  ex  aquiE  fri- 

gidfe,  jiv.  et   Tinct.   Opii,  5iss.     Post 

horam    unam    h?emorrhagiJi    perstante 

injic.  Enema  ex  Decoct.  Quercus,  ^iv, 

Tr.    Opii,  5j.     Acetat.  Plumbi,    gr.  iv. 

Sumat   subinde,   gtt.   x.     Acid.  Suljih. 

Dilut.  ex  aqua  frigida.     Vinum  pro  re 

nata. 
31st. — Injection  almost  immediately  re- 
turned, with  many  large  clots  of  blood; 
repeated  immediately,  and  partly  retained. 
Bark  injection  not  required.  No  stool ;  has 
had  3v.  of  wine  ;  slept  in  the  night,  but 
talked  much.  Pulse  120,  much  more  dis- 
tinct and  firmer ;  much  thirst.  Tongue 
furred,  white,  soft ;  lips  pale,  and  partially 
covered  with  black  crusts. 

Stat,  injic.  Enema  Domest.     Sura,  indies 

Vini    Rubri,  jvj.     Omit.   Acid.  Sulpb. 

Dil.  To  have  a  pound  of  lemonade. 
A])ril  1st. — Enema  returned,  deeply  tinged 
with  blood,  but  without  fit?ces  ;  shortly  after, 
at  short  intervals,  had  repeated  discharges 
of  small  quantities  of  blood.  Bark  injec- 
tion then  given,  and  retained  till  morning  ; 
since  which  four  stools,  very  dark,  liquid, 
j)artly  feculent  and  fetid,  containing  a  few 
clots  of  blood.  Pulse  112,  moderately  full, 
of  moderate   strength,    easily   compressed. 
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Countenance  very  pale  anil  depressed'.  Slept, 
but  talked  much  during  the  night.  Skia 
soft,  of  moderate  heat.  Tongue  furred, 
white ;  respirations  heaving,  less  frequent. 
Wine  relished. 

Contin.  Vinum.  To  have  |iv.  of  Calfs- 
foot  jelly,  containing  Jij.  of  wine  and 
sugar.  Imperial  for  drink,  without 
sugar. 

2d. — Jelly  relished.  Several  stools,  pretty 
feculent,  of  mixed  colour,  with  some  slime, 
and  several  clots  of  blood.  Dyspnoea  in 
the  night,  to  which  she  is  subject  ;  subsided 
towards  morning ;  mouth  rather  cleaner ; 
pulse  108,  of  moderate  strength. 

Contin.  ut  heri. 

3d. — Four  stools  ;  the  two  last  more  fecu- 
lent, and  without  blood.  Less  thirst ;  slept 
well,  and  is  still  drowsy.  Pulse  120,  of 
moderate  strength  ;  thinks  herself  better  ; 
mouth  parched  ;  dislikes  the  jelly  and  wine. 

Omit.  Vinum  Rub.  et  hab.  vice  vini  albi 
Hispan.  Jviij.  Omit  the  jelly.  To 
have  a  pound  of  very  strong  beef-tea 
daily. 

4th,  thirteenth  of  disease. — Several  stools, 
some  of  them  black,  others  more  natural, 
though  slimy,  and  containing  no  blood. 
Pulse  140,  pretty  full  and  distinct,  easily 
compressed.  Wound  made  in  bleeding  has 
not  healed,  discbarges  pus  ;  the  vein  is  felt 
hard  for  an  inch  above,  and  more  than  twice 
as  much  below  it,  in  the  natural  situation, 
accompanied  with  surrounding  hardness  and 
much  pain  on  pressure.  Considerable  pain 
in  the  hypogastrium,  aggravated  by  pres- 
sure, but  without  distention  or  hardness ; 
some  difficulty  in  voiding  urine. 

Foveatur  Hypogast.  Brachio  dolent.  ap- 
plic.  Hirud.  xii.  Omit.  Vinum.  Con- 
tin. Jusculum  Bovinum. 

5th. — Six  leeches  fastened  and  bled  well ; 
in  the  afternoon,  pulse  160,  small  and  in- 
distinct ;  complained  of  faintness  ;  no  com- 
plaint of  arm  ;  pretty  frequent  stools  ;  had 
an  opiate  enema,  and  the  wine  was  renewed. 
Pulse  continued  to  sink  ;  brandy  was  given  ; 
vomiting  occurred  at  midnight,  and  she 
died  at  five  this  morning  without  preceding 
drowsiness  or  delirium. 

Sectin  cadaveris,  36  hours  after  death. — The 
coats  of  that  part  of  the  vein  which  had  felt 
hard  during  life,  were  considerably  thicken- 
ed and  firm  ;  and  for  more  than  half  an  inch 
above  and  below  the  puncture  there  was  a 
distinct  coating  of  lymph  upon  its  inner  sur- 
face ;  only  some  minute  spots  on  the  other 
parts  ;  no  pus  within  the  tube  of  the  vein  ; 
a  clot  of  blood  at  the  lower  part,  where  the 
sound  and  diseased  portions  joined.  The 
vein  above  and  below  the  hardened  portion, 
and  the  collateral  veins,  were  healthy.     The 


cellular  and  adipose  substance  around  the 
diseased  portion  of  vein  were  dense  and 
firm. 

Upon  opening  the  abdomen  large  and  nu- 
merous patches  of  soft  lymph  were  scattered 
over  most  of  its  viscera,  but  chiefly  upon  the 
small   intestines ;    and   there   were  several 
ounces  of  serum,  turbid  from  flakes  of  lymph, 
in  the  depending  portions.     The  intestines 
were    colla])sed,    containing    no  flatus,   atid 
scarcely  any  freces ;  numerous  florid  and  ar- 
borescent vascular  bands  and    patches  on 
their  peritoneal  coat,  with  a  corresponding 
appearance  in  the  peritoneal  lining  of  the 
abdominal  parietes.      A  small  perforation, 
about  twice  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  was 
found  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum,  about 
twelve  inches  from  where  it  enters  the  caput 
Cffici ;  and  in  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
inner  surface  there  was  an  irregular  ulcera- 
tion, without  surrounding  thickening  or  vas- 
cularity,  of  the  size  of  a  half-crown,  part  of 
the  bottom  of  which  was  formed  by  the  peri- 
toneum alone.     Five  or  six  smaller  ulcers 
lower  in  the  ileum,  some  of  them  extending 
through  the  mucous  coat,  others  down  to  the 
peritoneal.     The  mucous  coat  of  the  great 
intestines  appeared  healthy,  as  far  as  could 
be  judged  from  a  hurried  examination.     No 
fiEces,  or  faeculeut  odour,  in  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen.      Liver  large,  with  hypertrophj'  of 
the  grey  matter.     Lungs  voluminous,  consi- 
derably   emphysematous,    and    crepitating 
every  where. 

Though  this  case  illustrates  several  pa- 
thological facts  of  considerable  importance, 
yet  it  appears  to  me,  that  by  far  its  most  in- 
teresting feature  is,  the  occurrence  of  such 
extensive  and  rapid  peritonitis,  with  such 
trifling  accompanying  symptoms.  No  doubt 
extensive  eflfusions  of  lymph  and  pus  do  oc- 
casionally take  place  into  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen  in  a  very  insidious  manner ;  but 
these,  as  far  as  I  know,  differ  in  some  essen- 
tial points  from  the  present.  They  have  ei- 
ther taken  place  in  a  slow  and  gradual  man- 
ner, forming  examples  of  chronic  peritonitis, 
or  they  have  been  accompanied  with  cere- 
bral derangement,  blunting  sensation.  Since 
morbid  anatomy  has  become  so  much  culti- 
vated, extensive  traces  of  inflammation  oc- 
curring when  the  patient  had  been  much  de- 
bilitated by  previous  disease,  are  often  disco- 
vered after  death,  the  existence  of  which 
was  by  no  means  indicated  by  proportionate 
symptoms,  or  where  they  have  been  so  slight 
as  to  have  been  entirely  overlooked.  In  pe- 
ritonitis from  perforation  of  the  intestines, 
even  in  the  most  exhausted  condition  of  the 
body,  when  the  sensation  is  unaffected,  its 
occurrence  is  most  generally  marked  by  acute 
pain,  which  may,  however,  be  of  short  dura- 
tion, soon  followed  by  vomiting  and  tympa- 
nitic distention.  In  some  cases  the  pain  has 
been  so  excruciating,  and  attended  with 
such  depressing  effects  upon  the  heart  and 
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arteries,  as  to  have  proved  fatal  within 
twelve,  or  even  six  hours.  In  the  present 
case,  with  the  exception  of  some  delirium 
during  one  night  only,  the  mind  was  always 
perfectly  coherent ;  little,  if  any,  of  the  con- 
fusion of  thought  usual  in  fever  was  observa- 
ble, and  there  was  no  drowsiness.  It  will 
be  perceived  from  the  reports,  that  the  pain 
of  abdomen  is  only  mentioned  once,  and  is 
the  very  last  thing  in  that  report,  shewing 
how  little  she  complained  of  it.  In  the  af- 
ternoon she  denied  all  pain  of  abdomen. 
This,  however,  is  less  wonderful,  for  by  this 
time  the  pulse  had  become  very  feeble  ;  and 
it  is  nothing  unusual  in  cases  of  inflamma- 
tion for  the  pain  to  abate  almost  entirely  for 
several  hours  before  death  The  remarka- 
ble thing  is,  that  the  pain  should  have  been 
so  slight  at  the  very  commencement.  How 
few  of  the  usual  symptoms  of  peritonitis  were 
present,  may  also  be  seen  from  the  reports. 
There  was  no  distention  of  abdomen  ;  in- 
stead of  constipation  the  stools  were  fre- 
quent, requiring  the  exhibition  of  an  opiate 
enema  ;  and  there  was  no  vomiting  except  a 
very  few  hours  before  death ;  and  this  oc- 
curs so  frequently  about  this  period  in  vari- 
ous diseases,  that  little  can  be  trusted  to  it. 
There  was  certainly  a  decided  change  for 
the  worse  in  tlie  state  of  the  pulse,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  patient,  dependent,  no 
doubt,  principally  upon  the  peritonitis  ;  but 
the  appeartmce  of  the  phlebitis  at  the  same 
time  seemed  to  account  for  this. change.  If 
from  mere  pain  of  abdomen  alone,  continu- 
ing only  for  a  short  time,  while  the  presence 
of  a  local  affection  apparently  accounted  for 
all  the  other  symptoms  which  may  have  ap- 
peared about  the  same  time,  we  were  always 
to  suppose  that  this  was  a  case  of  peritoni- 
tis, from  perforation  of  the  intestines,  I  am 
afraid  that  scarcely  a  day  would  pass  over 
our  heads  without  committing  serious  errors. 


WESTERN  DISPENSARY,  WEST- 
MINSTER. 

Case  of  Marasmus,  cured  by  Iodine. 

December  3,  1830. — Charlotte  Castleman, 
aet.  6  years,  was  this  day  admitted  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Lilburn.  The  mother  reports 
that  for  the  last  six  or  seven  months  the  child 
has  been  gradually  wasting  away,  without  her 
being  able  to  assign  any  cause  for  it.  Her 
appetite  is  very  good,  and  her  bowels  regu- 
lar ;  she  does  not  complain  of  any  pain,  and 
sleeps  well ;  pulse  regular,  82  ;  has  never 
observed  any  worms  in  her  alvine  evacua- 
tions ;  the  emaciation  is  now  very  great ; 
neither  this  child  nor  any  of  a  numerous  fa- 
mily have  the  scrofulous  diathesis  ;  she  lives 
in  a  very  confined  and  unwholesome  situa- 
tion, and  is  unable  from  circumstances  to 
change  her  abode  ;   the  child  is  in  the  habit 


of  getting  her  feet  wet  frequently,  and  her 
extremities  are  generally  cold. 
R  Pulv.  Scammoniae, 

Jalapffi,  aa.  gr.  ij. 

Hydrag.   subm.  gr.  j.    M.  f.  pulvis, 
omni  mane  suraendus. 
Pediluvium  tepidum  omni  nocte  utendum. 
10th. — She  appears  about  the  same  as  at 
the  last  report;  there  is  no  perceptible  tumor 
of  any  of  the  abdominal  glands,  but  from  the 
appearance  of  the  alvine  dejections,  the  food 
is  not    properly    digested  ;  the    bo;sels  are 
opened  twice  or  three  times  daily. 

Cont.  Pulv,  Cathart.  et  Pediluvium. 
i!4th. — Appears  but  little  improved. 
R  Tinct.  lodiniB  gtt.  iij.  Infusi  Rhei  5S8. 
M.  bis  indies  s. 

Cont.  Pediluvium.     Omitt.  Pulv. 
31st. — Is  in  much  better  health  and  spirits 
eince  the  last  report,  and  from   the  appear- 
ance of  the  alvine  dejections,  the  food  is  bet- 
ter digested. 

Contin.  Mistura  et  Pediluvium. 
7th  Jan.  1831. — Is  considerably  improved 
in    appearance,   and   much    more    cheerful. 
The  alvine  dejections  are  more  natural,  and 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  more  equalized. 
Contin.  iNIistura  et  Pediluvmm. 
11th. — The  alvine  evacuations  are  natu- 
ral, and  she  is  in  every  respect  so  much  bet- 
ter, that  at  the  request  of  the  mother  she 
was  discharged  cured,  as  the  letter  of  re- 
commendation was  wanted  for  another  pa- 
tient. 

12lh  Feb. — The  child  has  continued  in 
good  health  since  the  last  report. 

APHORISMS  IN  THERAPEU'l'ICS. 

Never  abstract  blood  for  convulsions,  unless 
they  be  symptomatic  of  meningitis. — Andrid. 

In  convalescence  from  gastritis,  if  the  di- 
gestive functions  are  languid,  and  the  appe- 
tite is  not  re-established,  give  a  mild  purga- 
tive.— Idem. 

In  herpes  zoster,  topical  applications  do 
more  harm  than  good. — Clwmet. 

The  spasm  of  the  bladder  and  painful 
erections  which  accompany  chordee,  yield 
almost  invariably  to  the  use  of  clysters  con- 
taining eight  drops  of  the  laudanum  of  Rous- 
seau, and  four  grains  of  camphor,  dissolved 
in  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  The  same  method 
may  be  used  in  young  persons  addicted  to 
masturbation. — IJsfraiic. 

NOTICE. 
Dr.    EUiotson's    lecture    proving    longer 
than  the  sjjace  left  for  it  would  admit,  is  un- 
avoidably i>ostponed. 


\V.  Wilson,  Printer,  !>7,  Skiiiner-Slrect,  London 
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Hysteria. 

The  first  case  presented,  gentlemen,  was 
one  of  hviteria,  to  which  I  alluded  at  its  ad- 
mission*. The  young  woman  was  twenty- 
five  years  of  age — girl  we  may  call  her,  be- 
cause women  are  not  displeased  at  being 
called  girls  at  twenty-five,  though  it  is  hardly 
fair  to  call  you  boys  at  twenty- fourf.  It 
■was  a  case  wbich  arose  from  the  absence  of 
her  sweetheart,  the  maiden  being  two  hun- 
dred  miles  from  him.  This  had  such  an  effect 
upon  her  that  ic  not  only  threw  her  into  fits, 
but  it  made  her  lisp  ;  made  her  very  peevish 
and  snappish  even  to  me,  though  I  believe  I 
was  rather  a  favourite,  for  she  said  if  I  would 
remain  at  the  bedside,  without  the  sister, 
nurse,  or  any  one  else,  she  would  lell  me  all 
about  it ;  however,  I  was  very  well  satisfied 
with  the  account  which  the  sister  of  the 
ward  gave  me.  It  was  a  case  of  hysteria, 
which  affected  particularly  the  right  side  of 
the  body,  and  the  face  was  drawn  to  that  side 
from  the  violent  contraction  of  its  muscles. 
The  right  hand  was  clenched,  with  the  thumb 
bent  in  upon  the  palm,  and  the  right  arm  gave 
more  resistance  iu  the  tit  than  the  left.  She 
was  the  girl  who  I  tokl  you  said  "  toe"  for 
"  so,"  and  "  yet"  for  "  yes :"  iu  fact, 
speaking  exactly  like  a  child. 

The  treatment  indicated  was  decidedly 
antiinflammatory.  She  was  cupi)ed,  in  the 
first  place,  on  the  loins  to  a  pint ;  she  was 
once  cupped  on  the  occiput  to  a  pint,  and 
well  purged  every  day  with  a  clyster  of  oil 
of  turpentine,  consisting  of  three  ounces  to 
sixteen  ounces  of  gruel.  This  was  given  her 
the    day    after    her    admission,    the   fourth 

•  Medical  Gazette,  No.  1"0,  page  729. 
t  Ibid.  No.  lf.9,  page  683. 

I  S3.— VIII. 


February,  the  fifth,  and  so  on  for  several 
days.  Under  this  treatment,  the  fits  not 
only  became  very  slight  but  very  rare,  and 
at  last  ceased  entirely,  so  that  I  left  off  this 
treatment,  gave  her  house-diet  and  tonic 
medicine,  a  drachm  of  sub-carbonate  of  iron 
three  times  a-day.  She  recovered  her  speech, 
and  could  say  "  yes,''  "  so,"  exactly  like 
other  people.  She  was  no  longer  peevish, 
but  received  us  always  with  a  smile  or  a 
laugh,  whereas  before  she  snapped  us  all  up. 
She  became  perfectly  well,  though  her  illness 
had  existed,  I  understand,   two  years. 

You  will  find  this  a  very  successful  mode 
of  treating  many  cases  of  hysteria — that  is 
to  say,  the  free  loss  of  blood  from  the  occi- 
put or  the  loins,  and  perhaps  from  the  arm  ; 
but  those  are  convenient  places  to  cup, 
and  the  glasses  were  accordingly  applied 
there  ;  and  as  the  disease  had  this  particu- 
lar exciting  cause  in  her,  I  was  anxious  to 
cup  her  in  those  quarters.  The  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, too,  is  certainly  a  most  useful  remedy 
in  the  treatment  of  hysteria  :  it  unquestion- 
ably has  far  more  effect,  I  think,  than  mere 
purging :  it  seems  to  have  a  peculiar  in 
fluence,  I  think — I  will  not  say  what — upon 
the  nervous  system. 

Aciito-Chronic  Bronchitis — Enlarged  Livei — 
Spasmodic  Cough — Efficacy  of  Iron — Laryn- 
gitis. 

There  was  also  a  woman  presented  in 
INIary's  ward,  who  had  come  in  for  acute 
bronchitis,  or  rather  acutu-chrunic  bronchitis. 
She  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and  had 
been  ill  two  months.  There  was  rapid  re- 
spiration, shallow  respiration,  great  quick- 
ness of  the  pulse,  and  considerable  sonorous 
rattle  in  various  parts  of  the  chest ;  there 
was  also  violent  cough,  excited  by  the  least 
motion  in  bed. 

She  was  bled  to  syncope,  and  took  five 
grains  of  Ilydrarg.  Submurias  every  six  hours, 
and  was  j)ut  on  slops.  Under  that  treat- 
ment the  acute  form  of  the  disease  entirely 
ceased,  but  I  found  that  there  was  more 
than     that     to    be     subdued.    There    was 
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great  hardness  in  the  upper  part  of  the  ab- 
domen in  the  region  of  the  liver,  and  1  could 
feel  the  margin  of  the  organ  as  low  as  the 
umbilicus,  extending  transversely.  This 
■was  of  course  a  chronic  affection ;  and 
though  she  had  not  complained  of  it  at  all, 
it  attracted  my  notice  on  examining  the 
trunk  ou  account  of  the  bronchitis.  After 
her  recovery  from  the  bronchitis,  when  she 
stood  up,  the  abdomen  looked  as  large  as 
though  she  was  pregnant;  this  evidently 
arose  from  the  enlargement  of  the  liver.  We 
have  had  several  cases  in  the  hospital  lately 
of  women  with  enlarged  livers.  For  this 
she  was  undergoing  the  friction  of  hydrio- 
date  of  potass,  in  the  proportion  of  a  drachm 
to  an  ounce  of  grease  ;  and  the  internal  ad- 
ministration of  the  hydriodate,  a  solution 
being  made,  containing  one  drachm  to  an 
ounce  of  distilled  water,  of  which  she  took 
a  fluid  scruple  three  times  a-day,  and  at  last 
two  scruples  and  a  half  three  times  a-day. 
After  the  bronchitis  went  away,  a  violent 
cough  came  on,  which  seemed  to  be  spas- 
modic in  its  character — that  is  to  say,  there 
was  no  inflammation,  no  local  disturbance, 
which  would  explain  it.  Where  a  cough  is 
violent,  sudden  and  tearing  beyond  any  sen- 
sible disease  that  can  be  made  out,  out  of  all 
proportion  to  any  inflammation  that  exists, 
or  without  any  inflammation  that  can  be  dis- 
covered ;  out  of  proportion  to  any  organic 
disease  that  may  exist,  or  without  organic 
disease  at  all,  we  call  it  spasynodic.  This  is 
generally  subdued  by  iron.  I  have  known 
this  now  for  many  years  ;  and  though  she 
had  recentlv  had  bronchitis,  I  gave  her  that 
remedy.  She  took  two  drachms  of  the  sub- 
carbonate  every  six  hours,  the  effect  of  which 
was  so  beneficial  that  she  speedily  lost  her 
coush  ;  at  least  it  only  came  on  at  the  mo- 
ment she  was  taking  her  medicine  ;  only 
when  the  parts  were  undergoing  irritation 
from  swallowing  the  sticky  electuary. 
Seeing  that  to  be  the  case,  I  omitted  the  me- 
dicine, and  she  lost  her  cough  altogether. 
Just  before  she  went  out,  however,  a  slight 
inflammatory  state  of  the  larynx  came  on 
from  the  currents  of  air  in  the  ward.  There 
was  pain  there,  cough  in  proportion  to  it, 
and  tenderness.  That  required  different 
treatment,  and  leeches  were  ordered  for  her. 
She  had  a  great  antipathy  to  leeches,  made 
sad  faces  at  them,  and  at  last  refused  to 
have  them  put  on.  That  was  a  species  of  in- 
subordination not  to  be  allowed  in  the 
house,  and  I  could  not  give  way  to  it.  It 
was  my  business  to  do  her  good.  I  did  not 
conceive  that  she  could  be  benefitted  in  any 
way  but  by  the  application  of  leeches,  and 
so  she  went  awnj-. 

The  case,  however,  afforded  a  good  illus- 
tration, in  the  first  jilace,  of  acuto-chronic 
bronchitis — being  cured  by  bleeding  to  faint- 
ing, and  the  administration  of  calomel — of  a 
Bubaequent  violent  spasmodic  cough,   and  of 


that  cough  yielding  very  decidedly  to  a  pre- 
paration of  iron.  You  will  frequently  find  a 
cough  of  this  description  occur  in  patients 
without  any  other  circumstance  whatever ; 
and  you  will  find  no  medicine  subdue  it  in 
the  effectual  way  in  which  iron  does.  I  do 
not  know  that  the  sub-carbonate  is  better 
than  any  other  preparation  of  it,  but  iron  is 
the  great  remedy  for  the  complaint, 

Infiammalory  Jaundice. 

There  was  also  presented  a  woman  who 
had  been  ill  six  days  with  jaundice.  1  need 
not  tell  you  what  the  symptoms  were  in  ge- 
neral, but  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  parti- 
cularly to  the  fact  that  there  was  pain  in  the 
hypogastrium  on  pressure— that  she  was  hot, 
and  also  thirsty — that  the  jaundice  had  ex- 
isted six  days.  This  is  a  form  of  jaundice 
which  continually  occurs,  but  is  not  the  only 
form  in  which  that  disease  appears  :  when, 
however,  this  form  does  occur,  you  may  very 
speedily  cure  it. 

The  treatment  in  her  case  was  to  cup  her 
over  the  epigastrium  to  a  pint ;  and  as  she 
was  costive,  to  give  ten  grains  of  calomel 
directly  and  ten  at  bed-time,  which  were 
worked  off  by  house-physic,  senna  and  salts, 
the  next  morning,  and  she  was  put  on  slops. 
The  next  day  the  jaundice  was  diminished  ; 
the  following  day  it  was  still  less;  and  she 
required  no  further  treatment,  but  v/as  per- 
fectly cured.  She  was  admitted  on  the  .Sd 
March,  and  on  the  14th  the  affection  had 
entirely  disappeared. 

JSow  this  was  not  the  effect  of  the  purg- 
ing, for  she  had  no  stool  till  after  the  jaun- 
dice began  to  decline  very  considerably.  T 
have  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  cupping 
which  removed  the  complaint.  You  will 
find  that  a  great  many  cases  of  jaundice  are 
the  result  of  hepatitis — hepatitis  of  some  par- 
ticular part  of  the  liver — I  presume,  about 
the  ducts.  Great  congestion  of  blood  about 
them  may  cause  it.  Whether  it  is  really 
an  inflammatory  state  or  congestion,  I  will 
not  say  :  I  will  not  quibble  about  words,  but 
you  find  many  cases  of  jaundice  attended 
with  pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  and  by 
treating  the  cases  as  mere  hepatitis,  you  get 
rid  of  the  jaundice. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  know  that 
jaundice  arises  from  a  variety  of  Ciu-es  ; 
that,  in  some  cases,  where  there  is  organic 
disease  of  the  liver,  no  treatment  will  do 
any  good,  whereas  in  other  cases  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  little  obstruction  only  at  the 
ends  of  the  ducts,  and  })urging  will  carry  it 
off.  In  other  cases,  again,  there  is  decided 
hepatitis,  and  if  you  treat  it  as  such  you  re- 
move it ;  whereas,  if  you  give  remedies  of  a 
fanciful  nature,  calculated  you  hardly  know 
to  do  what,  you  will  be  unable  to  make  any 
impression  on  the  disc  ase.  If  yovi  ascertain 
whether  any  inflammation  exists  or  not,  and 
then  remove  it,   if  it  exist,  by  the  common 
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antiphlogistic  treatment  of  cui)ping  or 
leeching  locally,  or  bleeding  generally— the 
former,  1  believe,  is  the  best— and  follow  it 
up  with  purging,  you  will  get  rid  of  the  aflec- 
tion.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  mercurial 
purging  answers  better  than  any  other ; 
though  I  do  not  know  that  mercury  has  any 
specific  operation  on  the  liver ;  it  may,  bow- 
ever,  so  act  in  two  ways  ;  first,  by  removing 
the  inflammation  (the  inflammation  being 
the  cause  of  the  disease),  or  it  may  act, 
secondly,  simply  by  exciting  the  absorption 
of  the  obstructing  matters.  The  efiect  may 
be  produced  by  the  common  power  that  mer- 
cury  has  to  excite  absorption  ;  but  the  anti- 
inflanimatory  power  of  the  remedy  is  quite 
sufficient  to  explain  its  beneficial  operation 
in  a  great  nnmber  of  cases. 

Ovarian  Dropsy, 
There  was  a  woman  presented  who  had 
been  in  the  hospital  some  time,  labouring  un- 
der ovarian  dropsii.  She  presented  herself 
from  a  desire  to  stay  no  longer  in  the  house, 
but  said  that  when  she  had  been  at  home  a 
little  time  she  would  return.  This  was  the 
■woman  in  whom  the  external  application  of 
hydriodate  of  potass,  and  its  internal  exhi- 
bition, appeared  to  do  great  good.  She  had 
had  the  disease  four  years,  but  it  was  steadily 
diminishing  under  the  hydriodate.  She  had 
decreased,  within  the  last  three  or  four 
months,  about  five  inches  in  circumference 
round  the  abdomen.  She  kept  an  accurate 
measurement  of  herself,  and  found  she  was 
steadily  diminishing.  She  was  far  from  her 
natural  size,  but  still  the  diminution  of  her 
bulk  was  very  considerable,  and  she  was  go- 
ing on  progressively ;  but,  finding  herself 
tired  of  staying  in  the  confined  wards  of  the 
hospital,  she  desired  logo  into  the  country 
for  a  short  time.  She  was  taking,  at  the 
time  of  her  presentation,  both  the  hydriodate 
of  potass  and  the  tincture  of  iodine  ;  so  that, 
in  fact,  she  was  taking  ioduretted  hydriodate 
of  potass,  as  it  is  called.  She  was  rubbing 
in  the  ointment  of  hydriodate  of  potass  night 
and  morning.  She  was  a  very  persevering 
woman,  and  employed  her  remedy  very  dili- 
gently, and  was  therefore  deriving  its  full 
benefit.  In  a  great  many  cases  this  remedy 
is  not  by  any  means  properly  employed — it 
is  employed  in  a  very  imperfect  manner  in 
the  way  of  friction.  T  believe  that  many 
people  only  smear  the  ointment  on  the  ab- 
domen. Nothmg  is  worse  managed  in  our 
profession,  I  am  satisfied,  than  friction  ;  it 
is,  generally  speaking,  only  where  an  indi- 
vidual has  great  resolution  on  his  own  part, 
or  where  a  person  is  employed  expressly  to 
rub  in,  that  it  can  be  expected  to  act  at  all 
eflBcaciously.  When  we  order  liniments,  and 
applications  of  that  description,  in  a  great 
quantity  of  cases  not  one-tenth  of  our  inten- 
tion is  carried  into  effect. 

I  may  mention  that  there  was  another  wo- 


man, in  the  same  ward,  labouring  under 
ovarian  disease.  She  was  admitted  about 
three  months  ago.  She  has  been  subjected 
to  the  same  treatment  as  the  woman  I  have 
just  mentioned — tliat  is  to  say,  friction  with 
the  hydriodate  of  potass  ointment,  the  ex- 
hibition of  hydriodate  of  potass  internally, 
and  she  is  at  this  moment  taking  the  solu- 
tion to  which  I  before  alluded  —  ten  fluid 
scru])les  (nearly  half  an  ounce)  three  times 
a-daj'.  This  woman  likewise  has  been  stea- 
dily diminishing  ;  but  there  was  not  merely 
found  enlargement  of  the  ovary  from  liquid, 
but  you  could  also  feel  cartilaginous  portions 
at  various  ])aits.  Although  she  was  thus 
steadily  diminishing,  yet  all  at  once,  in  a  few 
days  she  began  to  diminish  most  consider- 
ably. But  I  cannot  say  that  it  was  owing  to 
the  medicine,  for  she  had  had,  for  some  days 
previously,  pain  in  one  particular  part,  and 
then,  to  her  surprise,  she  found  in  the  ves- 
sel a  quantity  of  bloody  liquid,  which,  she 
said,  came  from  lier  to  the  amount  of  two 
quarts.  She  cannot  inform  me  whether  it 
came  from  the  vagina  or  the  rectum  ;  but  it 
was  of  a  very  dark  red,  I  think  that  ulce- 
ration has  taken  place  into  one  cavity  or  the 
other,  and  is  pouring  forth  the  fluid.  I 
sliould  suppose  it  is  the  vagina ;  and  a  very- 
small  opening  may  have  been  quite  sufficient 
for  the  escape  of  the  fluid.  It  has,  however, 
come  away,  according  to  her  account,  to  the 
amount  of  two  quarts,  and  is  a  red  and  thick 
discharge— not  watery,  but  thick.  The  tu- 
mor is  greatly  lessened,  so  that  now  she 
hardly  appears  larger  than  other  women. 
It  is  possible  that  the  hydriodate  of  potass 
may  have  caused  absorption  to  a  great  ex- 
tent in  some  one  part,  and  so  have  promoted 
ulceration  ;  but  I  should  presume  one  ought 
to  consider  that  all  the  absorption  that  could 
have  been  effected  by  the  remedy  would  have 
had  no  such  effect  unless  nature  had  been 
disposed  to  produce  ulceration.  I  must,  in- 
deed, say  that  nature  had  set  up  ulceration, 
although  the  hydriodate  may  have  promoted 
it.  I  mention  the  case  now,  because  she  will 
probably  be  presented  after  the  clinical  lec- 
tures are  over,  and  I  shall  then  have  no  op- 
portunity of  speaking  about  her.  Her  health 
has  been  perfectly  good  during  the  whole 
time,  and  I  had,  therefore,  very  great  hopes 
of  reducing  the  tumor  considerably,  though 
not  of  removing  it  altogether,  on  account  of 
the  cartilaginous  formations  in  various  parts. 
I  recollect  meeting  with  a  case  of  this  de- 
scription two  or  three  years  ago,  where  the 
tumor  all  disappeared  in  a  night.  The  wo- 
man was  taking  some  very  active  purging 
medicines,  and  all  at  once  she  was  seized 
with  violent  pain  in  the  abdomen  and  most 
profuse  diarrhosa.  She  discharged  a  great 
quantity  from  the  rectum,  and  the  tumor  was 
gone  by  morning; — a  hard  tumor,  upon 
which,  for  months,  I  had  been  endeavouring 
to  make  an  impression  in  vain.   In  that  case 
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I  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  ulceration 
had  occurred,  but  I  fancied  that  a  great  se- 
cretion had  taken  place  in  the  intestines, 
followed  by  a  great  absorption  of  the  liquid 
in  the  tumor.  What  was  discharged  from 
the  intestines  was  merely  a  thin  waterj'  fluid, 
such  as  we  commonly  see  discharged  by 
active  purging.  After  a  short  time  I  again 
found  an  accumulation,  but  she  would  not 
submit  to  another  dose  of  catliartics,  on  ac- 
count of  suffering  such  violent  pain  in  the 
former  instance,  and  what  became  of  her  I 
do  not  know  ;  but,  to  the  surprise  of  every 
body,  a  bulk  went  away  in  one  night  as  large 
as  if  she  were  just  going  to  lie  in,  and  her 
abdomen  became  as  flat  as  that  of  a  male. 

You  will  find  some  cases  of  this  kind  men- 
tioned, where  the  tumor  suddenly  disap- 
peared, and  a  great  discharge  took  place 
from  the  vagina,  after  a  fall.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  tumor  burst,  and  the  fluid  es- 
caped into  the  peritoneum  and  entered  the 
openings  of  the  extremities  of  the  fallopian 
tubes  ;  that  they  pumped  it  all  up,  and  so 
discharged  it  by  the  uterus,  from  which  it 
proceeded  away  into  the  vagina.  That  is 
the  hypothesis  given  in  the  Transactions, 
where  some  cases  of  that  kind  are  related. 
Itis, however,  probable  that  the  tumor  burst, 
that  the  absorbents  of  the  peritoneum  took  it 
all  up,  and  the  vessels  of  the  kidneys  dis- 
charged it ;  for  it  is  not  always  easy  to  learn 
from  a  female  whether  the  fluid  comes  from 
the  urethra  or  the  vagina.  This  is  no  more 
than  what  often  happens ;  absorption  of  a 
dropsical  fluid,  and  rapid  secretion  of  urine 
hy  the  vessels  of  the  kidney. 

Inflammatory  Gastrodynia. 

Another  case  presented  among  the  women 
■was  one  of  gastrodynia — that  is  to  say,  pain 
at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  constant,  but  ag- 
gravated after  taking  food,  with  a  rising  of 
an  acid  fluid  into  the  throat.  This  she  had 
had  two  months.  She  was  twenty-three 
years  of  age. 

Where  you  have  no  tenderness  in  these 
cases,  you  find  prussic  acid  one  of  the  best 
remedies  that  can  be  employed  ;  but  if  there 
be  much  tenderness,  it  is  in  vain  to  think  of 
trusting  to  it,  and  you  must  employ  the  re- 
medies of  gastritis.  This  was  a  case  of  in- 
flammatory gastrodynia.  If  the  inflamma- 
tion be  very  considerable,  it  is,  as  I  have 
just  said,  in  vain  to  give  hydrocyanic  acid  ;  it 
will  generally  be  rejected,  and  it  will  also 
aggravate  the  pain  ; — but  if  the  inflammation 
be  not  very  considerable,  or  if  the  spasmodic 
pain  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  inflam- 
matory, then  you  may  have  recourse  to  hy- 
drocyanic acid  ;  but,  on  account  of  the  in- 
flammation, you  must  have  recourse  also  to 
local  bleeding.  If,  again,  you  find  the  ten- 
derness gradually  disappear  after  every  at- 
tack of  pain,  you  need  not  apply  leeches  at 
all ;  you  may  trust  entirely  to  anti-spasmo- 


dics.  After  every  attack  of  spasm  at  the 
pit  of  the  stomach,  there  is  soreness  and  ten- 
derness left.  Every  body  knows,  that  after 
cramp  in  the  leg  at  night,  the  part  is  sore  in 
the  morning,  feels  as  if  it  were  bruised  ; 
<ind  so  is  the  stomach  after  gastrodjnia. 
There  is  a  degree  of  soreness  after  a  violent 
attack  of  pain,  but  it  dicninishes  often  in  a 
few  hours.  Now  if  there  be  nothing  more 
than  the  soreness  left  as  the  conseqi>ence  of 
the  spasm,  the  remedies  for  spasm  will  an- 
swer every  purpose  ;  if,  however,  the  sore- 
ness should  not  gradually  diminish,  you  may 
be  sure  that  there  is  an  inflammatory  aff"ec- 
tion,  which  will  require  the  usual  remedies 
of  in  flammation. 

There  was  too  much  tenderness  in  the 
case  under  consideration  for  me  to  suppose 
that  it  all  arose  from  spasm — that  it  would 
subside  if  no  fresh  attack  of  spasm  came  on, 
and  I  therefore  had  recourse  to  twenty 
leeches  to  the  epigastrium,  which  were  ap- 
plied every  day  ;  hut  as  there  was  also  spas- 
modic pain,  evident  from  its  coming  on 
suddenly  and  violently  after  meals,  and  as  iii 
was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  inflamma- 
tion, she  took  hydrocyanic  acid.  She  begart 
with  two  minims  three  times  a  day,  not  be- 
fore breakfastof  course,  but  immediately  upon 
her  meals — without  any  delay.  The  quan- 
tity was  gradually  increased  to  three,  to 
four,  five,  and  at  last  to  six  minims.  When 
I  came  to  the  six  minims  she  began  to  feel  a 
little  sickness  and  a  little  giddiness,  and 
therefore  I  reduced  it  immediately  to  four 
minims,  and  even  then  it  had  the  effect  in 
some  measure,  and  I  reduced  it  to  three. 
You  find  but  few  people  who  will  bear  more 
than  fouror  fiveminims,  anditis  very  wrong  to 
begin  with  more  than  two ;  in  general  it  is  safer 
to  begin  with  only  one  ;  but  I  never  give  at 
the  commencement  a  dose. of  more  than  two 
minims  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  You  find  when 
you  come  to  a  dose  that  disagrees,  a  smaller 
dose  must  be  given  than  that  which  had 
agreed  with  the  stomach  before.  Now  this 
woman  took  six  minims  with  the  efl^ect  of 
nauseating  her,  even  making  her  sick,  and 
producing  vertigo,  and  pain  in  the  head.  I 
then  reduced  the  quantity  to  four  minims, 
but  although  she  had  borne  five  before,  she 
could  not  now  bear  four — it  disagreed  with 
her  stomach,  and  a  smaller  quantity  only 
could  be  borne  ;  she  took  only  three  minims. 
Under  the  combined  treatment  of  the  leeches 
and  prussic  acid,  she  went  away  perfectly 
well.  You  will  find  a  great  number  of  cases 
of  this  description  in  women  about  her  pe- 
riod of  life — twenty-three  years  of  age  ;  and 
frequently  being  accomj)anied  by  palpitation, 
they  have  sometimes  been  considered  as  cases 
of  disease  of  the  heart — at  least  by  the  pa- 
tients themselves. 

Chronic  Laryngitis. 
There  was  likewise  presented  a  case  oi 
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chronic  inflammiUioti  of  the  luiyii.i.  The  wo- 
man was  lioaise  ;  she  could  only  speak  in  a 
whisper ;  slie  had  a  hoarse  cougli  ;  and  on 
pressing  the  hirynx,  it  was  found  to  be  ten- 
der. 'I'liis  was  proof  enough  of  disease  of 
the  larynx  ;  but  I  do  not  think,  in  general, 
you  cun  say  what  disease  of  the  larynx  there 
is — whether  there  is  merely  inHamniation  or 
disease  of  structure.  You  may  now  and 
ihen  be  right,  but  you  are  so  frequently 
wrong,  that  1  content  myself  with  only  writing 
on  the  patient's  ticket,  "  Chronic  disease  of 
the  larynx" — that  meaning  chronic  laryngitis, 
or  some  structural  disease.  This  woman 
liad  been  ill  nineteen  months.  She  had  some 
expectoration  ;  the  larynx  was  tender,  and 
the  tonsils  were  ulcerated.  The  ulceration 
of  the  tonsils  was  not  syphilitic  ;  there  was 
nothing  more  than  common  ulcei^ation  of  the 
iarynx  without  specific  disease,  or  perhaps 
there  was  merely  chronic  inflammation. 
Now  if  there  be  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
larynx  without  specific  disease,  I  believe  you 
may  do  good;  but  if  there  be  hypertrophy 
of  it — if  there  be  morbid  growths — some- 
times you  will  see  the  membranes  thickened— 
sometimes  you  will  see  excrescences  looking 
like  venereal  warts,  and  sometimes  you  will 
see  scrofulous  tubercles  in  it, — whenever  you 
see  things  of  this  description,  I  presume  you 
can  do  little  or  no  good.  If,  however,  there  be 
merely  chronic  ulceration  without  a  specific 
cause  (excepting  cases  in  which  that  cause 
i-3  venereal,)  then  you  may  do  great  good  by 
common  antiphlogistic  means  and  mercury: 
T  do  rot  know  that  there  is  any  medicine  so 
beneficial  as  mercury.  It  is  difficult  some- 
times to  know  whether  the  cause  be  venereal 
or  not — people  give  you  such  unsatisfactory 
accounts.  It  sometimes  is  very  problemati- 
cal whether  a  person  has  had  syphilis  or  not ; 
but  for  common  inflammation  of  the  larynx, 
as  well  as  syphilitic,  no  medicine  certainly 
is  so  good  as  mercury. 

This  patient  had  leeclies  applied  to  the 
neck  ;  it  was  constantly  poulticed,  and  she 
took  blue  pill,  five  grains,  twice  a  day,  which 
was  increased  to  ten  grains  twice  a  day,  and 
at  last  to  fifteen  grains,  and  then  her  mouth 
was  made  tender.  The  treatment,  there- 
fore, consisted  essentially  in  the  application 
of  leeches  to  the  larynx  every  day,  and  when 
she  felt  a  little  weak,  every  other  day,  and 
the  exhibition  of  mercury  till  her  mouth  was 
tender.  Her  mouth  was  kept  tender,  and 
there  was  no  other  medicine  used  ;  but  an 
attack  of  gastrodynia  occurring,  she  took 
prussic  acid,  and  she  sometimes  took  crotou 
oil  to  keep  her  bowels  open,  which  at  one 
time  were  rather  torpid,  and  she  then  took  a 
quarter  of  a  drop  every  night.  Under  this 
treatment  she  lost  the  pain  on  pressure  ;  she 
also  lost  her  hoarseness,  could  speak  very 
well,  and  her  complaints  were  all  removed. 
She  was  admitted  on  the  23d  December,  and 
presented  on   the  17th  March.     These  are 


cases  that  require  long  treatment  even  when 
you  are  successful,  but  it  is  to  be  remember- 
ed, that  although  she  remained  here  nearly 
three  months,  she  had  had  the  disease,  ac- 
cording to  her  own  account,  nineteen  months 
before  she  came  in. 

Conlhiitcd  Fever. 

There  was  a  case  of  continued  fever  pre- 
sented, which  exhibited  all  the  usual  symp- 
toms, was  treated  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
yielded  to  the  usual  remedies.  1  have  not 
now  lost  a  patient  with  continued  fever  for 
between  two  and  three  years,  except  one 
who  came  to  the  hospital  in  the  last  stage, 
and  nothing  could  be  done  for  him. 

Ascurules. 

Among  the  men  was  presented,  or  at 
least  among  the  males,  was  presented,  in 
the  first  place,  a  boy,  who  came  in  for  asca- 
rides.  This  is  an  affection  far  more  common 
in  children  than  adults.  You  will  rarely  see 
tape-worm  in  children — I  do  not  know  that 
I  ever  did — but  ascaris,  that  form  of 
ascarides  which  is  called  ascaris  lunibri- 
coides,  as  well  as  that  which  is  called  asca- 
ris oxyuris — a  sharp,  thin,  minute,  white 
worm,  and  which  is  ascarides  vulgarly  speak- 
ing— occurs  particularly  in  children.  You 
will  see  the  ascaris  oxyuris  occasionally  in 
adults,  but  it  is  far  more  common  in  children. 
These  worms  occur,  too,  ]iarticularly  in  one 
part  of  the  intestines,  and  that  is  the  rectum. 
They  cause  a  great  secretion  of  mucus  there, 
in  which  they  burrow,  and  become  so  nume- 
rous that  they  sometimes  crawl  out,  but  it  is 
not  to  crawl  back  again  ;  when  they  come 
into  the  open  aii  they  soon  shrivel  up  and  die. 
Now  in  this  boy  they  were  so  numerous  that 
they  crawled  out  at  night,  and  his  mother 
said  that  she  used  to  pick  them  oft"  the  nates 
and  surrounding  parts.  The  symptoms  of 
the  disease  were  violent  itching  of  the  nose 
and  of  the  anus,  emaciation,  and  headache. 
The  boy  looked  extremely  ill ;  but  I  should 
only  have  guessed  at  the  existence  of  worms 
except  for  the  account  given  me,  that  theyhad 
been  seen  coming  perpetually  from  him.  He 
bad  likewise  nausea  I  found,  and  vomiting. 
The  symptoms  were,  according  to  the  note, 
book,  nausea,  vomiting,  headache,  emacia- 
tion^ paleness,  itching  of  the  nose  and  fun- 
dament. 

When  worms  exist  in  the  rectum,  it  is 
much  better,  I  think,  to  apply  the  remedies  to 
the  part,  than  to  give  the  patient  the  trouble 
of  taking  them  by  the  mouth,  and  sending 
them  all  the  way  down  by  the  stomach  and 
intestines  :  I  therefore  gave  this  patient  a 
clyster  of  oil  of  turpentine,  which  is  one  of  the 
best  remedies  ;  half  an  ounce  of  oil  to  half  a 
pint  of  gruel.  This  was  used  at  first  every 
day,  but  finding  that  no  worms  came  away, 
two  drachms  were  employed  by  the  mouth. 
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I  thought  that  although  I  had  generally 
cured  them  in  this  way  by  applying  oil  of 
turpentine  directly  to  the  part,  that  in  this 
particular  case  they  might  be  seated  higher 
up,  and  the  clyster  might  not  have  been  able 
to  reach  them.  Under  these  circumstances 
we  gave  him  by  the  mouth  first  a  dose  of 
two  drachms,  and  then  another  day  a  dose  of 
half  an  ounce  ;  but  still  no  worms  came  away. 
He,  however,  had  lost  all  the  symptoms, 
and  his  head  was  much  better.  He  was  ad- 
mitted on  the  24th  February  ;  after  the  first 
clyster  I  found  that  his  head  was  better,  and 
on  the  4th  March  the  account  is,  "  He  feels 
better,  and  has  no  itching  at  the  nose  or 
anus  ;"  in  fact,  he  was  perfectly  well. 

Now  I  have  not  the  least  idea  that  there 
was  any  deception  here,  because  there  ap- 
peared to  be  no  reason  for  it.  He  was  a  very 
Dice  boy,  well  behaved  and  well  educated, 
and  his  friends  were  in  tolerable  circum- 
stances;  besides  which,  I  had  seen  the  same 
thing  occur  before.  I  have  met  with  cases 
frequently  where  worms  were  not  expelled, 
and  I  have  done  the  same  good  as  if  the 
worms  had  been.  I  have  seen  this  both  in 
the  hospital  and  in  private  practice.  I  do 
not  know  that  all  the  symptoms  which  oc- 
cur with  worms  depend  upon  the  presence 
of  the  worms  ;  they  may  be  produced  partly 
by  the  unhealthy  state  of  the  alimentary  ca- 
nal ;  and  the  oil  of  turpentine,  whether  worms 
Lave  been  discharged  or  not,  has  appeared 
to  do  good.  No  worms  in  this  instance  were 
ever  seen  here,  and  yet  this  boy  was  pre- 
sented, and  able  to  go  home.  The  same  cir- 
cumstance has  been  mentioned  by  others  ;  I 
read  of  it  in  Dr.  Armstrong's  books. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  to  see  that  some 
one  had  observed  this  as  well  as  myself.  I 
fancied  that  these  ]}atients  could  not 
have  had  worms  at  all  when  I  first  met  with 
the  occurrence,  but  had  feigned  the  symp- 
toms, and  then  feigned  a  cure,  because  they 
disliked  the  turpentine  ;  but  when  I  found 
that  another  practitioner  had  made  the  same 
observation,  —  that,  where  no  worms  were 
found,  the  oil  of  turpentine  still  often  re- 
moved all  the  symptoms,  I  had  no  doubt 
upon  the  subject ;  and  this  case  is  an  example 
of  the  same  kind.  Whether  the  worms  were 
discharged,  and  not  seen — whether  the  oil 
of  turpentine  killed  them,  and  they  became 
so  comminuted  that  they  could  not  be  seen— I 
do  not  know  ;  but  this  remedy  has  an  excel- 
lent effect  in  many  states  of  the  system,  in- 
dependent of  its  purgative  power.  It  has  a 
Tery  beneficial  effect  in  hysteria,  and  some 
other  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
therefore  I  can  well  conceive  that  it  pro- 
duces a  particular  influence  on  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  and  removes  an  unhealthy  con- 
dition of  it.  Here  was  a  case  admitted  on 
the  24th  of  February,  and  presented  well  on 
the  irth  IWaicli.  As  the  boy  was  delicate, 
he  afterwards  took,  for  a  fortnight,  the  sub- 


carbonate  of  iron  ;  under  which  he  improved 
rapidly,  and  gained  his  strength.  1  gave 
him  some  to  take  home  with  him. 

Acute  Rheumatism, 

Another  case  presented  among  the  men 
was  one  of  ccute  rheumathm.  The  man  had 
been  ill  a  fortnight  with  acute  rheumatism, 
the  sjmptoms  of  which  I  need  not  describe. 
The  parts  were  hot  and  swollen  ;  there 
were  enlarged  joints,  together  with  some 
difficulty  of  breathing.  I  have  repeatedly 
mentioned,  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  that 
you  should  always  look  out  for  affections  of 
the  chest  in  acute  rheumatism.  There  was 
tenderness  on  pressure  at  the  front  of  the 
chest,  no  doubt  rheumatic. 

I  cupped  him  to  a  pint,  and  gave  him  wine 
of  colchicum — half  a  drachm  every  six 
hours.  This  he  took  for  three  or  four  days, 
when  it  began  to  purge  him  a  little,  and  it 
was  then  taken  only  twice  a-day  ;  and  he 
was  presently  well.  He  was  admitted  on 
the  3d  March,  and  on  the  17th  went  away 
perfectly  cured,  having  been  well  about  a 
week  before  he  left  us.  You  find  most  cases 
of  acute  rheumatism  get  well  by  bleeding, 
local  and  general,  and  the  exhibition  of  col- 
chicum ;  though  sometimes,  where  the  com- 
j)laint  is  obstinate,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  mercury  afterwards. 

ParalyshJ'iom  Lead. 

There  was  presented  also  a  case  of  pahu 
of  the  wrhts  from  lead.  The  case  was  pre- 
cisely like  others  that  T  have  alluded  to  in 
the  course  of  the  winter*,  in  its  symptoms, 
and  was  cured  in  the  same  way — by  the  ap- 
plication of  electricity.  I  never  had  re- 
course to  electricity  in  paralysis  from  lead 
before  this  winter,  and  I  certainly  have 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  it.  The 
man  became,  in  a  short  time,  so  well  that  he 
felt  himself  able  to  go  to  his  work,  and  had 
no  desire  to  stay  here  any  longer  ;  indeed 
I  believe  I  may  say  he  got  perfectly  well. 
The  electricity  was  carefully  and  freely  ap- 
plied every  day  to  the  wrists,  in  the  form  of 
sparks.  I  believe  I  mentioned  before  that 
one  man  satisfied  himself  that  sparks  did 
much  more  good  to  him  than  shocks.  The 
present  man  was  admitted  on  the  3d  Febru- 
ary. He  had  been  working  in  white  lead 
for  nine  weeks,  and  his  wrists  had  been  pal- 
sied for  a  fortnight.  He  was  in  a  few  days 
better:  on  the  11th  February  he  began  to 
mend,  and  on  the  17th  INIarch  he  was  pre- 
sented prefectly  well. 

.4gue. 

There  was  a  man  presented  who  said  that 

hfi  had  ague  ;  but  it  is  a  rule  with  me  never 

to  prescribe  for  that  complaint  till  some  one 

in  the  hospital  has  seen  the  j)aroxysm.    This 
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•IS  one  of  the  diseases  ia  which  people  de- 
ceive you  ;  they  say  that  they  have  ague 
when  they  have  nothing  the  matter  with 
them.  I  also  observe  this  rule  on  another 
account :  frequently  they  come  to  the  hos- 
pitiil  ftom  an  aguisli  situation,  and  they  lose 
their  aisease  even  if  you  apply  no  remedy. 
I  believe  that  ague  very  often  (it  is  so  said 
in  books,  and  I  have  seen  it  myself)  has  a 
tendency  to  cease.  Some  say  that  a  vernal 
tertian  has  a  tendency  to  cease  after  seven 
attacks;  however  that  may  be,  it  is  a  truth 
that  if  persons  leave  a  place  where  they 
have  caught  the  ague,  they  frequently  lose  it. 
On  that  account  I  never  give  medicine  till 
the  ague  has  been  seen  ;  and  by  so  doing  I 
am  able  to  satisfy  myself  respecting  the 
powers  of  any  remedy  that  I  employ.  If 
the  paroxysms  come  on  at  the  hospital  very 
slightly,  then  I  do  not  give  medicine  till  I 
see  whether  they  will  not  subside  spontane- 
ously altogether. 

This  man  said  he  had  had  the  disease  five 
months  ;  that  he  had  been  at  Sierra  Leone, 
and  had  had  a  tertian,  but  that  it  ceased  for 
a  few  weeks,  till  the  night  before  he  came  to 
the  hospital.  I  found  that  he  was  labouring 
under  a  violent  inflammatory  headache,  and 
therefore  I  had  him  bled,  jiut  him  on  slops 
for  two  or  three  days,  had  him  bled  again, 
and  no  fit  of  ague  occurred.  If  I  had  given 
him  salicine,  or  sulphate  of  quinine,  I  should 
have  drawn  a  wrong  inference,  and  sup- 
posed I  had  cured  him.  He  stayed  in  on  ac- 
count of  the  pain  in  his  head,  and  had 
leeches  applied  to  his  temples ;  and  I  then 
discovered  that  he  had  gonorrhoea,  though 
he  had  not  thought  proper  to  tell  me  of  it  be- 
fore. On  the  ith  of  ^larch,  however,  hav- 
ing stayed  here  on  account  of  the  inflamma- 
tory pain  in  the  head,  the  ague  again  re- 
turned, and  was  witnessed  by  the  sister  of 
the  ward.  T  believed  his  account  from  the 
first,  because  he  had  an  aguish  look — the 
ague  face  ;  the  sister  of  the  ward  now  saw 
his  disease — saw  the  shivering.  I  then  gave 
him  sulphate  of  quinine,  and  the  disease 
ceased. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  mention,  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  winter,  T  alluded  to  an  extra- 
ordinary case  of  what  appeared  to  me  a  mo- 
dification of  ague,  in  a  little  boy  living  by  the 
water-side,  which  liad  supervened  on  the 
application  of  leeches  for  abdominal  inflam- 
mation *.  The  leech-bites  became  red  every 
night,  they  tingled  and  smarted,  and  the 
pain  was  so  violent  that  it  almost  drove  him 
mad.  Now  I  never  saw  any  thing  of  the 
kind,  and  was  astonished  at  the  occurrence  ; 
but  as  it  was  said  to  come  on  regularly  at 
half-past  eight  o'clock,  I  thought  it  might 
be  of  an  aguish  character.  The  medical 
gentleman  attending  the  family,  with  whom 
T  was  called  in  consultation,   had  given  him 
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Bulj)hate  of  quinine,  and  1  advised  the  con- 
tinuance of  that  remedy.  I  said  nothing 
could  be  better.  He  was  going  on  with 
twenty  grains,  in  divided  doses,  every  twen- 
ty-four hours.  At  first  he  became  better  ; 
tlie  disease  was  arrested,  but  it  returned 
time  after  time,  and  he  took  salicine.  AV'hen- 
ever  the  medicines  were  resumed,  or  the 
doses  increased,  a  decided  check  was  given. 
I  never  saw  him  in  the  paroxysms,  but  all 
the  persons  about  him  said  they  had  been 
seen,  and  the  leech-bites  were  very  red  at 
the  time.  Now  certainly  1  had  no  susj)icion 
of  deception  ;  I  very  often  suspect  patients 
who  are  grown  up,  but  I  had  no  idea  of  a 
little  fellow,  eleven  years  of  age,  practising 
deceit.  He  went  on  week  after  week,  and 
I  lost  sight  of  him.  I  recommended  that  he 
should  have  full  doses  of  opium  given  him, 
and  the  suljjhate  of  quinine  in  larger  quan- 
tities ;  but  all  the  remedies  at  length  failed 
even  to  produce  temporary  good.  He  was 
taken  to  different  practitioners,  and  no  good 
was  done  to  him,  till  one  saw  him  who  had 
witnessed  a  great  deal  of  deception  among 
sailors,  and  he  did  not  think  it  impossible 
for  a  little  fellow  like  that  to  play  the  rogue. 
I,  in  my  innocenc}',  never  suspected  such  a 
thing.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  disease  was 
at  first  real,  but  at  last  feigned.  This  gen- 
tleman said  he  was  satisfied  it  was  all  hum- 
bug, and  when  the  complaint  came  on,  the 
best  thing  that  could  be  done  was  to  put  him 
into  a  tub  of  cold  water,  instead  of  comfort- 
ing him,  and  to  keep  him  in  the  water  till 
he  was  half  drowned.  This  put  a  stop  to  it 
at  once.  This  was  not  an  eflfect  upon  his 
mind ;  for  he  afterwards  confessed  that 
he  had  latterly  been  shamming,  that  he 
might  stay  at  home  and  not  go  to  school.  . 
I  was  not  up  to  this,  because  the  father  said, 
that,  when  he  was  better,  after  taking 
the  full  doses  of  sulphate  of  quinine  and  of 
salacine,  he  got  to  working  at  his  books, 
and  endeavoured  to  make  up  all  the  time  he 
had  lost  at  school,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
industrious,  best  little  fellows  that  ever 
lived.  Hearing  he  was  anxious  to  get  back 
to  school,  I  was  unprepared  to  conjecture 
any  motive  for  deception,  and  such  a  trick 
never  entered  my  imagination.  As  I  men- 
tioned the  case  before,  it  is  but  fair  that  I 
should  tell  you  the  result,  and  say  that  at 
last  we  were  deceived.  Still,  however,  I 
must  again  repeat  that  I  would  rather  be 
taken  in  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  times, 
than  in  one  case  out  of  a  thousand  pronounce 
a  person  an  impostor  who  afterwards  turned 
out  innocent. 

Bheumatism — Syphilis. 
Two  other  cases  were  presented  which  I 
have  not  yet  spoken  of — one  avery  obstinate 
case  of  rheumatism,  which  was  admitted  on 
the  Itith  December,  and  actually  remained 
in  the  house  till  the  17th  March.    Jt  was  at 
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first  a  case  of  cold  rheumatism,  relieved  by 
warmth.  The  patient  took  tinctura  guaiaci 
ammoniata,  in  doses  of  a  drachm,  at  first 
three  times  a-day,  but  subsequently  every  six 
Lours.  At  last,  however,  1  began  to  suspect 
that  there  was  something  syphilitic  in  if.  It 
is  sometimes  a  very  difficult  thing  to  satisfy 
yourself  whether,  in  rheumatism,  there  is 
not  some  syphilitic  taint ;  but,  on  observing 
the  case  narrow]}',  I  began  to  be  satisfied 
about  it,  from  the  regular  aggravation  of  the 
pains  at  night,  and  the  patient  took  ten 
grains  of  blue  pill  twice  a-day.  Under  this 
treatment,  by  keeping  his  mouth  sore  and 
applying  leeches  to  his  head — for  he  had  an 
inflammatory  headache,  attended  with  drow- 
siness and  throbbing — he  got  well  ;  but  it 
required  the  exhibition  of  mercury  from  the 
22d  December  till  the  end  of  February.  He 
was  then  perfectly  well.  You  will  every  now 
and  then  meet  with  cases  of  this  description. 
You  will  see  syphilis  written  over  the  beds 
of  my  patients,  who,  of  course,  are  not  in  the 
foul  wards,  and  these  are  individuals  who 
came  in  for  rheumatism,  but  in  whom,  on  care- 
fully watching  the  cases,  it  is  discovered 
that,  although  they  had  rheumatism,  they 
had  syphilis  into  the  bargain  ;  or  they  have 
been  cases  of  eruption  which  at  first  did  not 
appear  syphilitic,  but  ultimately  turned  out 
to  be  so,  or  to  be  so  in  all  probability. 

Acute  Rheumatisni, 
There  was  another  case  of  acute  rheuma- 
tism presented,  which  was  treated  simply  by 
colchicum.  I  need  not  describe  to  you  the 
symptoms  of  acute  rheumatism.  The  pa- 
tient had  been  ill  six  days.  He  took  half  a 
drachm  of  vinum  colchici  everj'  six  hours, 
and  was  put  upon  slops.  As  the  pain  was 
severe  at  night,  he  took  two  grains  of  opium 
always  at  bed-time.  The  disease  did  not 
give  way  till  be  was  purged,  as  is  the  case  in 
most  other  instances  ;  but  here  the  patient 
was  not  only  purged,  but  he  likewise  vomited. 
The  case  is  interesting  on  the  following  ac- 
count. He  began  the  medicine  at  his  admis- 
sion on  the  1st  INIarch  ;  the  next  day  he  was 
purged,  and  the  disease  was  lessened  ;  and 
the  disease  was  entirely  gone  by  the  third. 
The  purging  ceased,  but  the  vomiting  still 
continued  :  the  colchicum  produced  such  an 
irritability  of  the  stomach  that  the  vomiting 
continued.  Now  I  let  this  vomiting  go  on 
two  days,  that  I  might  give  nature  an 
opportunity  of  recovering  from  the  irritation 
if  she  could,  and  as  she  often  does,  or  prove 
to  you  an  important  practical  point.  In  ge- 
neral, when  you  leave  off  the  colchicum,  the 
vomiting  ceases  or  declines,  but  it  did  not 
decline  in  this  instance.  The  irritability  of 
the  stomach  remained  on  the  seventh  of 
March  just  as  violent  as  on  the  third,  when 
the  colchicum  was  first  omitted  ;  and  then 
he  took  hydrocyanic  acid.  There  was  no 
tenderness  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach  j  it  was 


merely  morbid  irritability.  He  took  the 
prussic  acid — two  minims  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  ;  and  after  thejirst  dose,  the  vomiting- 
declined.  He  took  another  dose  in  the  even- 
ing, and  one  the  following  morning;  and  on 
the  next  day,  the  day  after  he  began  the 
medicine,  he  did  not  vomit  at  all.  I  consi- 
der this  one  of  the  most  useful  properties  of 
hydrocyanic  acid — it  puts  a  stop  to  vomiting 
from  excessive  irritability — not  from  exces- 
sive inflammation,  but  from  morbid  irritabi- 
litij.  \  do  not  think  that  any  medicine  has 
so  powerful  an  effect  as  hydrocyanic  acid  in 
stopping  this  kind  of  vomiting.  I  believe  I 
have  previously  mentioned  that  when  you 
are  giving  medicines  calculated  to  produce 
vomiting  against  your  wishes,  it  is  a  good 
practice  to  give  hydrocyanic  acid  at  the  same, 
time ;  or  what  is  still  better,  ten  minutes 
before.  In  general  you  may  prevent  the 
colchicum  from  causing  sickness,  or  the  sick- 
ness will  be  only  temporary  ;  but  when  vomit- 
ing does  actually  oocur,  there  is  no  medicine 
so  well  calculated  to  remove  it.  In  the  next 
lecture  I  shall  have  to  allude  to  another  case 
where  vomiting  came  on  from  the  adminis- 
tration of  colchicum  ;  and  where,  notwith- 
standing the  colchicum  was  omitted,  the 
vomiting  continued  ;  but  on  the  administra- 
tion of  hydrocyanic  acid,  iiinstantly  stopped. 

Active  Rheumatism, 

There  was  another  case  of  rheumatism  pre- 
sented, which  was  active,  but  not  acute.  It 
had  existed  a  year,  but  the  case  is  instructive 
as  shewing,  that  although  the  disease  had  ex- 
isted so  long,  it  was  still  inflammatory,  for 
there  was  heat,  accompanied  by  pain  and 
tenderness  on  pressure.  I  treated  this  pa- 
tient in  the  usual  way,  by  local  bleeding — 
eight  leeches  to  each  foot  every  day,  and  half 
a  drachm  of  vinum  colchici  three  times  a-day. 
After  the  complaint  had  been  very  much  di- 
minished, it  seemed  stationary  ;  there  was 
great  heat  left;  and  the  colchicum  would  not 
dissipate  the  affection.  It  is  often  the  case 
when  the  disease'is  not  acute,  but  has  lasted 
a  considerable  time,  that  it  continues  to  be 
active,  and  aggravated  by  heat,  and  then 
mercury  answers  the  best  purpose.  He  took 
ten  grains  of  blue  pill  twice  a  day,  and  was 
presented  quite  well. 

CASES    ADMITTED. 

Gastritic  Dyspepsia, 

With  respect  to  the  patients  admitted  dur- 
ing the  week,  I  may  mention  that  among  the 
women  was  a  case  of  palpitation,  connected 
with  dyspepsia,  in  which  there  was  no  aus- 
cultatory sign  whatever  beyond  common  pal- 
pitation, with  nausea,  vomiting  and  acidity, 
which  has  improved  very  much  indeed,  and 
appears  to  be  rapidly  giving  way  to  the 
treatment  adopted  in  a  c;ise  before  alluded 
to — leeches  and  hydrocyanic  acid.    It  is  a 
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case  of  gastrjtic  gastrodynia — gostritic  <ly8- 
pepsia,  attended  by  palpitation.  It  has  oc- 
curred in  a  young  woman,  twenty-four  years 
of  age. 

Jvjlammatory  Epilepsia—  Paralysis. 
There  was  another  woman  admitted  with 
epilepsu,  evidently  inflammatory,  and  attend- 
ed by"  a  degree  of  paraltisis,  for  the  face  is 
drawn  to  the  left  side,  and  the  patient  can 
speak  but  very  imperfectly.  There  is  head- 
ache, drowsiness,  and  costiveness.  The 
treatment  consists  in  free  bleeding  from  the 
head  ;  she  lost  twenty  ounces  of  blood  by 
cupping ;  on  one  occasion  a  pint  of  biood 
■was  taken  from  the  arm;  mercury  has  been 
given  to  very  gentle  ptyalism,  and  she  is 
already  much  better. 

Fever, 
There  was  also  admitted  a  case  of /et'er, 
in  which  there  was  no  tenderness  whatever  at 
the  pit  of  the  stomach,  but  great  affection  of 
the  head  — that  is  to  say,  great  pain  of  the 
head,  and  great  oppression  of  the  eyes  ;  but 
by  means  of  the  common  treatment  usually 
adopted  by  me  in  these  instances — cold  ablu- 
tion, the  application  of  leeches  to  the  part 
aff'ected,  and  the  free  exhibition  of  mercury 
till  her  mouth  was  slightly  tender,  she  is 
getting  rapidly  better. 

Gonorrhoea. 
Another  case  admitted  was  said  to  be  in- 
ternal piles  ;  but  on  examination  it  proved  to 
be  a  case  of  gonorrhoea  and  warts.  She  was 
only  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  assured  me 
that  she  had  not  been  in  the  way  of  such  an 
affection.  But  the  warts  must  have  been 
of  three  mouths  standing,  and  I  therefore 
sent  her  to  the  foul  ward,  with  the  rest  of  the 
naughty  women. 

Psoriasis  Giatata. 
Another  case  admitted  among  the  women 
■was  one  of  psoriasis  guttata — that  variety 
which  forms  the  connecting  link  between 
lepra  and  psoriasis.  I  believe  these  are  es- 
sentially the  same  diseases,  and  there  is  one 
between  the  two  called  psoriasis  guttata. 
She  had  had  the  disease  twelve  years. 
There  was  slight  vertigo,  but  considerable 
tingling  and  itching  ;  and  on  that  account  I 
began  by  bleeding  to  a  pint,  which  at  once 
removed  the  itching.  She  is  taking  nitric 
acid. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  Heart — Bronchitis — 
Peripneumonia. 

Among  the  men  was  admitted  a  case  of 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  and  which,  without 
auscultation,  would  have  been  supposed  to 
be  only  such.  It  was  evident  that  he  had 
the  disease — any  one  might  have  said  that 
without  auscultation,  for  the  thumj)  of  the 
heart    was    tremendous ;    but    on    apjilying 


the  stethoscope,  I  found  that  he  had  also 
bronchitis  and  peripneumonia,  which  gave  him 
no  pain,  and  his  dyspnoea  would  have  been 
ascribed  to  the  heart.  On  questioning  him, 
he  said  that  he  had  been  much  woise  for  a 
week.  It  was  evident  that  an  acute  disease 
of  another  organ  had  su])ervened  on  an  affec- 
tion of  the  heart.  Where  chronic  disease 
exists,  an  acute  attack  freciuontly  supervenes. 
The  pneumonia  was  very  severe,  for  sonorous 
and  crepitous  rattle  were  heard  nearly  all 
over  the  chest ;  but  by  bleeding  him  to  faint- 
ing, and  milking  his  mouth  tender,  the  man  is 
now  able  to  breathe  pretty  well,  and  allows 
hardly  any  thing  to  be  the  matter  with  him  by 
comparison  ;  though  when  he  has  forgot  his 
sufferings  during  the  inflammatory  state  of  the 
lungs,  he  will  feel  his  sufferings  from  the  dis- 
ease of  the  heart.  lie  lies  in  bed;  the  mor- 
bid rattle  in  his  chest  has  ceased ,  and  he  is  as 
well  as  he  was  a  fortnight  ago,  before  the  in- 
flammatory attack. 

Pleuritis. 
There  was  also  admitted  a  case  of  pleuritis, 
which  arose  from  a  fall — a  case  of  pleuritis 
from  mechanical  violence.  Of  course  it  is 
our  business,  in  cases  of  this  description,  to 
ascertain  whether  any  ribs  are  broken,  for 
that  is  continually  the  case  :  an  examination 
shewed  that  there  was  no  such  thing. 

Acute  Rheumatism — Paralijsis  Agitans  from 
Fright.  ^ 
A  case  of  acute  rheumatism  was  admitted, 
and  a  case  of  paralysis  agitans  irom  fright.  I 
have  had  several  cases  of  paralysis  agitans 
under  treatment  in  the  course  of  my  life,  and 
I  find  that  it  generally  occurs  in  persons 
about  or  past  the  middle  period  of  life,  or 
afterwards.  This  fact  was  also  exemplified 
iu  this  man  ;  he  was  fifty  years  of  age.  When 
the  disease  has  arisen  in  a  person  past  the 
middle  period,  I  have  never  been  able  to 
effect  a  cure,  and  most  probably  because  it 
usually  depends  at  that  age  upon  organic  dis- 
ease. I  cured  one  patient  who  was  between 
thirty  and  forty  years  of  age,  but  he  was  the 
oldest.  In  this  instance,  however,  it  has  not 
come  on  slowly,  as  if  from  organic  change, 
but  has  arisen  from  fright,  which  is,  perhaps, 
a  rare  circumstance.  It  is  possible,  there- 
fore, that  I  may  cure  him.  He  has  taken 
the  remedy  with  which  I  cured  that  one 
case,  and  cure  all  ordinary  cases  of  St.  A^i- 
tus's  dance,  the  carbonate  of  iron  ;  he  is 
much  better.  'J'he  man  regularly  receives 
me  with  a  smile,  and  fancies  that  he  is  getting 
quite  well ;  but  it  would  not  be  right  yet  to 
give  a  decided  prognosis. 

Erysipelas. 

There  was   likewise  admitted  a  case  of 

erysipelas     of    the    head,     which      is     doin» 
well.     The   man  was   seized  with  a  violent 
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headache  and  purging.  He  applied  to  a 
Frenchman,  he  says,  who,  I  believe,  was  no 
doctor,  or  only  half  a  doctor ;  he  ordered 
a  red  powder  to  be  put  on  a  poultice  and  ap- 
plied at  the  back  of  the  head.  This  red 
powder  gave  him  intolerable  pain  at  that 
part  of  the  head  ;  but  I  do  not  believe  it 
could  have  had  the  effect  of  producing  the 
disease,  and  for  this  reason — where  the 
powder  was  applied  there  was  no  inflamma- 
tion, the  part  was  merely  stained  red  from 
the  application,  and  he  had  headache  and  vo- 
miting before  ;  and  therefore  the  presump- 
tion is,  that  the  erysipelas  was  beginning 
when  he  used  the  powder.  He  was  forty- 
sis  years  of  age.  I  bled  hira  to  a  pint,  and 
as  he  had  had  no  stool  for  two  days,  I  gave 
him  a  scruple  of  calomel,  followed  it  up  with 
castor  oil,  put  him  on  slops,  and  ordered  cold 
water  to  be  constantly  applied  to  the  head. 
His  pulse  fully  justified  anti-inflammatory 
treatment,  and  the  next  day  twenty  leeches 
were  applied  to  his  neck,  for  he  complained 
of  pain  in  the  throat,  and  it  was  very  red. 
\Vith  this  treatment  he  did  perfectly  well. 
I  may  mention,  that  a  scruple  of  calomel, 
followed  by  castor  oil,  only  produced  five 
stools.  You  saw  that  cold  water  was  con- 
stantly applied,  and  that  no  harm  arose 
from  it.  I  have  never  myself  seen  any  dan- 
ger from  the  application  of  cold  water  in 
erysipelas  ;  as  long  as  it  is  grateful  to  the 
patient,  you  may  always  have  recourse  to  it 
with  great  advantage.  Of  course  I  should 
not  apply  it,  as  I  have  said  a  thousand  times, 
if  it  produced  chilliness,  or  was  not  pleasant  to 
the  j)atient's  feelings  ;  but  as  long  as  it  is 
agreeable  it  will  do  good.  I  never  saw  harm 
from  it,  but  then  I  always  take  care  to  em- 
ploy proper  evacuations  ;  and  if  I  had  not 
bled  this  patient  and  put  him  on  low  diet,  it 
is  possible  that  the  application  would  have 
done  mischief.  There  had  been  a  tendency 
to  inflammation  in  the  system,  and  if  it  had 
been  thus  repressed,  it  might  have  seized  on 
some  other  part. 

Epilepsy. 
There  was  a  case  admitted  of  epilepsy, 
which  was  very  interesting  on  account  of  its 
affecting  one-half  only  of  the  body.  The  pa- 
roxysms began  by  a  violent  shaking  of  the 
ring-finger  of  the  right  hand  ;  then  other 
fingers  shook  ;  then  the  whole  hand  ;  then 
the  fore  arm  ;  afterwards  the  upper  arm  ; 
then  the  upper  extremity  ;  and  then  the 
whole  right  half  of  the  body,  and  the  right 
leg  ;  and  the  right  side  of  the  face  would  be 
convulsed.  He  had  had  the  disease  for 
three  months.  The  case  was  clearly  inflam- 
matory ;  for  before  his  admission  he  had 
pain  in  the  head  till  he  was  cupped,  and  then 
was  much  relieved.  The  pulse  I  found  full, 
and  I  therefore  ordered  him  to  be  cupjH'd  to 
a  pint.  He  had  had  no  stool  for  two  or  three 
days,  and  he  therefore  took  a  scruple  of  calo- 


mel, which  was  followed  by  castor  oil,  which 
operated  well  but  not  excessively.  He  was 
cupped  to  another  pint,  and  on  the  25th  he 
was  a  great  deal  better.  He  had  another 
fit  or  two,  but  they  were  exceedingly  slight. 
There  was  stiil  some  pain  in  the  head  ;  and 
as  his  pulse  would  allow  it,  I  yesterday  or- 
dered him  to  be  bled  again.  By  this  treat- 
ment, and  keeping  him  on  low  diet,  I  should 
hope  he  will  be  cured. 

OBSERVATIONS 

ON    THE 

NATURE  AND  TREATMENT  OF  THE 
PLAGUE. 

By  T.  MiLLiNGEN,  Esq. 
Surgeon   to  the  Greek  Army. 

Constantinople,  Nov.  25,  1830. 

My  Dear  Sir, 
I  HAD  the  pleasure  to  forward  you  on 
the  10th  instant,  the  last  portion  of  my 
Memoirs.  I  trust  that  by  the  time  you  re- 
ceive this,  it  has  already  safely  reached 
its  destination.  By  the  present  occa- 
sion I  send  you  the  observations  I  made 
on  the  plairue  which  prevailed  in  the 
Morea  in  1825  and  1826.  ^Jention  is 
made  of  it  in  my  Memoirs  ;  hut  as  the 
details  contained  in  the  inclosed  pages 
would,  in  some  measure,  have  broken  off 
the  thread  of  my  narration,  I  deemed  it 
more  proper  to  publish  them  as  an  ap- 
pendix to  the  work.  Should  the  pre- 
sent arrive  too  lf.te  for  insertion,  I  beg 
you  will  forward  the  article  to  the  edi- 
tor of  the  most  esteemed  medical  jour- 
nal, requesting  him  to  publish  it  in  his 
next  number,  addin<r  my  name  to  it. 
Leaving  the  matter  entirely  to  your  dis- 
posal, I  remain. 

Dear  sir. 

Yours  sincerely, 

T.  MiLLINGEN. 
To  T.  RodweU,  Esq.,  London. 

The  symptoms  of  the  plague  are  so 
well  known  to  medical  men,  from  the 
perusal  of  the  descriptions  of  this  dis- 
temper published  at  diiferent  epochs  by 
the  physicians  who  have  witnessed  its 
ravages,  that,  unable  to  add  a  single 
feature  to  their  accurate  delineations,  I 
should  but  misspend  time  in  undertak- 
ing a  task  already  so  well  executed.  The 
history  of  the  l>iessenian  epidemy,  and 
the  treatment  found  in  it  most  success- 
ful, arc  the  only  subjects  that  will,  in 
the  following  lines,  be  submitted  to  the 
reader's  consideration. 

An  Algcrine  man-of-war,  on  board  of 
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wliicli  the   plague  had  been  ragiiio:  for 
some  time,  entered,  on  the  l/th  of  June, 
1Sl'5,   into  the  harbour  of  Modon,  and 
anchored  chise  to  the  town.     Several  of 
the  crew  came  on   shore  shortly  after, 
and  gave  the  linen  of  the  ship,  in  order 
to  get  it  washed,  to  three  different  Mo- 
donio';  families.     A  female  belonging  to 
one  of  these  was,  during  the  night  of  the 
ISth,  suddenly  taken  ill,  and  two  days 
after  expired,  having  on  several  parts  of 
the  body  pestilential  eruptions.    Almost 
simultaneously  several   members  of  the 
same,  as  well  as  of  the  other  two  fami- 
lies,  were  attacked  with  the  like  symp- 
toms, and  shared  the  same  melancholy 
fate.     From  this  source  the  contagion 
irradiated  itself  in  every  direction,  with 
a  rapidity  so   alarming,  that  within  the 
space  of  three  weeks   there  existed  not 
within  the  walls  of  the  town  a  single  fa- 
mily that  had  not  contracted  the  infec- 
tion, with  the   exception  of  those  few 
that  had  sense  enough  to  lay  by  their 
JMahomedan  ideas  of  predestination,  and 
observe  within  their  houses  an    exact 
quarantine.     The  disorder  extended  al- 
so its  dire  influence  to  the  camp.     Its 
effects   on    the  Arabs   were,    however, 
comparatively  speaking,  much  less  se- 
vere than  on  the  indigenous  population 
and  negroes.     Many  of  them  appeared, 
as   it   were,  proof   against    contagion, 
while  few  among  the  ISIoriots,  and  none 
among  the  men  of  colour,  approached 
it  with  impunity.     Such  was  the   vio- 
lence of  the  distemper  after  the  fourth 
week,  that  the  mortality  amounted  for 
some  time  to  forty,    and  even  to  fifty 
a-day  ;  a  proportion  which  will  appear 
considerable,    when   it  is   remembered 
that  the  indigenous  population  (Greek 
slaves  and  prisoners  included)  then  ex- 
isting at  JModon,  did  not  much  exceed 
7000.     The  disorder,  after  some  time, 
insensibly  began  to  abate  ;  towards  the 
beginning  of  September  the  number  of 
recoveries  was  already  considerable,  and 
the  majority  of  patients  attacked  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  month,  after  a  trifling 
indisposition,  rapidly  got  well.     During 
the    montii   of  October   the    complaint 
insensibly  disappeared.    Why  contagion 
no  longer  arose  now,  either  from  the 
bodies  of  those  who  had  buboes  and  car- 
buncles in  a  state  of  suppuration,  nor 
from  the  clothes,  &c.  impregnated  with 
the  seeds  of  the  complaint,   existing  in 
every  house,  it  were  vain  to  attempt  ex- 
plaining,   ignorant   as   we  are   of    the 
causes  which  favour  its  first  develop- 


ment, and  influence  the  numerous  ca- 
pricious variations  to  which  It  is  liable. 
How  shall  we  account  for  the  fact  of  the 
contagion  remaining  without  eflect  at 
Nisi  of  Calamata,  as  well  as  at  Coron,  al- 
though communications  with  the  scat  of 
disorder  were  never  interruj)ted  ?  Seve- 
ral individuals  who  arrived  from  iModon 
died  of  the  plague  in  the  camp,  esta- 
blished in  the  former  spot ;  yet,  except 
in  a  single  instance,  the  disorder  did  not 
propagate  itself  to  any  one.  The  indi- 
vidual alluded  to  was  a  young  lad  in  the 
service  of  the  Hasnadar  Bey  ;  he  died 
in  less  than  twenty-four  hours.  Upon 
inspecting  the  body  I  observed  a  small 
bubo  in  his  right  groin.  I  was  at  one 
time  inclined  to  think,  that  the  marshy 
miasmata  existing  in  the  atmosphere  of 
Nisi,  to  such  a  degree  that  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  soldiers  were  labour- 
ing, at  that  moment,  under  intermit- 
tent fevers  of  a  highly  pernicious  na- 
ture, were,  by  neutralizing  the  conta- 
gion, the  cause  of  the  camp  remaining 
exempt  from  its  baneful  eff'ects.  Yet 
so  many  instances  came  afterwards  to 
my  notice,  of  contagion  being  imported 
to  places  enjoying  the  most  salubrious 
air,  and  there  spontaneously  disappear- 
ing, that  I  abandoned  that  idea  as  unfound- 
ed, and  adopted  the  conclusion — that  the 
plague,  though  an  eminently  conta- 
gious disorder,  is  not  invaiiably  but  con- 
ditionally such. 

Tiie  garrison  of  Navarino  was  not  so 
fortunate  as  those  of  the  above-men- 
tioned places.  Some  soldiers  belonging 
to  it  conveyed  from  IModon  the  conta- 
gion within  that  town.  The  disorder 
proved  here  much  milder  than  at  IMo- 
don, yet  it  continued  to  exist  after  it 
had  totally  ceased  in  the  latter  place } 
even  in  January  ten  or  twelve  persons 
died  of  it.  At  the  very  moment  every 
one  fondly  hoped  the  epidemy  was  on 
the  eve  of  vanishing,  information  came 
of  its  having  made  its  terrific  appear- 
ance at  Coron.  According  to  the  opi- 
nion of  most  of  the  inhabitants,  an  old 
fur  and  clothes,  purchased  by  a  Coro- 
niot  in  the  bazaar  of  IModon,  were  the 
means  of  introducing  the  distemper 
within  their  walls.  How  far  this  sup- 
position was  founded  it  is  impossible  to 
decide  ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  the  indi- 
vidual in  whose  possession  they  were, 
was  the  first  who  died  of  the  plague. — 
Within  a  few  days  his  wife,  children, 
and  servant,  shared  the  same  fate.  Tlie 
Corouiot  epidemy  exhibited  a  character 
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of  the  greatest  malinfiiancy.  Many  of 
those  attacked  died  in  the  space  of  a  fe*v 
honrs,  havinnf,  in  generul,  no  pestilen- 
tial eruption  on  the  hody,  hut  at  times 
having  the  surface  covered  with  livid  vi- 
bices  and  petediiae.  During  the  epi- 
demy  buboes  and  carbuncles  appeared 
but  rarely. 

INIodon  and  the  camp  enjoyed,  as  long 
as  the  plague  was  raging  at  Coron,  the 
most  enviable  state  of  health.  Jt  was 
not  before  the  latter  end  of  June  that 
they  became  again  acquainted  with  this 
awful  disorder.  Among  the  first  at- 
tacked were  three  friends  of  mine,  Ur. 
Mino,  Dr.  Gavotti,  and  Mr.  Trona.  The 
first  fell  ill  a  few  hours  after  having 
felt,  without  being  aware  of  the  na- 
ture of  his  complaint,  the  pulse  of  a 
soldier.  The  second  died  twenty-four 
hours  after  examining  a  carbuncle  si- 
tuated on  a  man's  leg,  mistaking  it  for 
an  ill-conditioned  sore.  Trona  caught 
the  complaint  in  consequence  of  his  ge- 
nerously persisting  in  attending,  to  the 
last  moment,  his  friend  Dr.  G.,  though 
fully  aware  of  the  danger  to  which  he 
thus  exposed  his  own  days.  As  far  as 
the  prejudices  and  ignorance  of  the 
Turks  would  permit  it,  sanitary  mea- 
sures were  immediately  taken.  The 
hospital,  where  upwards  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred sick  and  wounded  were  lying  at 
this  moment — thanks  to  the  strict  obser- 
vation of  the  instructions  given— re- 
mained free  from  the  disorder.  Two 
lazarets  were  established ;  the  one  for 
the  reception  of  those  from  the  camp, 
and  the  other  for  the  town's-people. 
To  prevent  communication  between 
the  contaminated  and  the  exterior, 
a  cordon  was  placed  around  each  la- 
zaret. But  so  remiss  were  the  Arab 
sentinels  in  the  performance  of  their 
duty,  that  but  little  good  could  arise 
from  these  estaldishments.  Wishing  to 
ascertain  how  far  the  orders  given  were 
executed,  1  went  one  evening  to  one  of 
the  posts,  where  finding  no  one,  I  ad- 
vanced close  to  the  lazaret  tents,  under 
which  I  saw  the  greater  portion  of  the 
cordon  sanilaire,  some  amusing  them- 
selves with  their  convalescent  com- 
rades, and  others  dancing  the  Arab  fan- 
dnngo  for  their  recreation.  I  plainly 
saw  from  that  moment  that,  following 
the  predominant  fashion,  1  was  to  aban- 
don the  events  to  the  Allali-herim.  The 
negligence  of  the  harem  gate-keeper 
caused  the  contagion  to  introduce  itself 
among  Ibrahim's  women.    In  one  word, 


the  disorder  raged  uncontrolled  in 
every  ()uarter.  It  ceased  spontaneous- 
ly in  October,  after  having  destroyed 
upwards  of  six  thousand  individuals. 

As  far  as  my  own  experience,  and 
the  result  of  constant  inquiries  in  Pe- 
loponnesus, and  during  a  residence  of 
several  years  in  the  Levant,  allow  me 
to  pronounce  on  the  subject,  coming 
into  close  contact  with  pestiferated  pa- 
tients, or  with  objects  that  have  either 
been  touched  or  worn  by  them,  is  the 
only  mode  through  which  the  contagion 
of  the  plague  propagates  itself.  It  dif- 
fers essentially  in  this  point  from  those 
epidemic  disorders  which  are  taken  into 
the  system,  by  inhaling  the  effluvia 
contaminating  the  atmosphere  of  a  cer- 
tain town  or  district,  as  well  as  from 
those,  the  contagious  influence  of  which 
is  active  only  for  a  very  short  distance 
around  the  patient.  Although  during 
several  months  in  the  habit  of  daily  vi- 
siting numerous  patients  labouring  un- 
der the  disorder  in  question,  and  not 
only  of  breathing  the  air  of  unven- 
tilated  rooms  where  several  were 
lying,  but  also  of  approaching  my  face 
close  to  their  persons,  in  order  to  judge 
of  the  state  of  the  circulation  by  ob- 
serving the  pulsations  of  the  carotids, 
and  the  nature  of  the  respiration,  as  well 
as  to  examine  the  tongue,  buboes,  &c.  yet 
I  escaped  the  contagion.  I  attribute  this 
entirely  to  the  precaution  I  invariably  took 
of  never  touching  a  patient,  nor  any  ob- 
ject in  their  apartments ;  and  every  me- 
dical man  in  the  army  obliged  to  vvait 
upon  the  sick,  succeeded  equally  in  pre- 
serving his  health,  by  observing  the 
same  rules.  In  no  one  instance  did 
any  person  become  attacked  with  the 
complaint  without  his  being  able  to 
acknowledge,  as  cause  of  the  accident, 
his  having  touched  the  clothes  or  body 
of  a  patient  labouring  under  the  dis- 
ease. So  intimately  convinced  was  I  at 
last  of  the  above-stated  fact,  as  to  put 
it  to  the  test  of  experiment,  by  practis- 
ing venesection  on  a  young  woman  of 
Ibrahim's  harem,  a  few  hours  after  the 
appearance  of  the  symptoms  of  the 
plague.  After  causing  the  ligature  to 
be  applied  by  one  of  her  attendants,  I 
opened  the  vein,  after  taking  the  pre- 
caution of  r.nointing  my  hands  with  oil, 
and  applying  wet  leaves  of  tobacco 
around  the  fore  arm.  No  conclusion,  I 
am  aware,  can  be  drawn  from  a  single 
fact,  it  being  ))ossiblo,  moreover,  thai  1 
am  one  of  the  happy  few  endowed  with 
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the  power  of  resistinsr  the  action  of  con- 
taofion  ;  yet.  when  this  and  the  al)ovc- 
mentioned  facts  arc  taken  into  consider- 
ation, tiie  opinion  I  have  stated  will,  I 
trust,  be  considered  as  not  altojjclher 
witliout  some  weiifht.  May  future  ex- 
periments demonstrate  its  trutli.  Then, 
instead  of  iuiitalinij  the  pusillanimous 
conduct  of  the  jjenerality  of  medical 
men  dnrinu-  pestilential  epidemics,  shall 
future  prnctitioners  listen  to  the  cries 
of  sutferinij  humanity,  and  perform 
tlieir  duties  without  exposing  their  own 
safety. 

There  existing  uo  specific  means  of 
neutralizing  the  pestilential  poison 
when  once  introduced  by  absorption  into 
the  economy,  moderating  in  time  the 
violence  of  its  effects  is  the  sole  object 
the  physician  can  undertake  to  accom- 
plish. Amidst  the  formidable  symp- 
toms its  energy  gives  rise  to,  the  most 
predominant  are  those  denoting  the 
sufferings  of  the  brain  and  appendages, 
as  well  as  of  the  stomach.  Analogy 
points  out  that  they  are  in  almost  every 
respect  similar  to  those  arising  from  in- 
flammation of  these  organs  carried  to 
its  highest  pitch ;  so  that  the  disorder 
may  be  termed  an  encephalo-gastritis, 
connected  in  general  with  an  affection  of 
the  lymphatic  system.  Pathological  re- 
searches amply  confirm  this  idea.  To 
the  infiammatory  stage,  the  duration  of 
which  seldom  exceeds  twenty-four 
hours,  succeeds  one  compo-ed  of  symp- 
toms that  are  but  the  expression  of  the 
degree  of  injury  inflammation  has  ope- 
rated on  these  important  organs.  Should 
it  have  been  slight,  recovery  follows, 
otherwise  the  fatal  termination  is  inevi- 
table. This  we  observed  in  the  nume- 
rous patients  who  refused  medical  aid, 
and  entirely  abandoned  themselves  to 
nature's  care.  Tt  arises  from  these 
considerations,  that  the  speedy  and  en- 
ergetical employment  of  means  capable 
of  subduing  the  inflammatory  symp- 
toms offers  the  only  chance  of  saving 
the  patient,  by  putting  a  stop  to  the 
work  of  disorganization.  The  second 
stage  once  fairly  estat)lished,  the  pa- 
tient's fate  is  already  irrevocably  pro- 
nounced favourably  or  unfavourably. — 
In  the  former  case  the  interference  of 
art  is  almost  superfluous,  in  the  latter 
of  no  avail. 

Convinced  how  very  limited  the  time 
is  during  which  the  antiphlogistic  means 
can  be  of  service,  I  invariably  declined 
undertaking  the  treatment  of  those  who 


api)lied  for  my  assistance  after  the  lapse 
of  twenty-four  hours  ;  and  to  this  cir- 
cuntstance  I  in  a  great  measure  attri- 
i)ute  the  success  of  my  practice.  The 
following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  treat- 
ment I  employed  : — The  congestive 
stage  being  generally  gone  by  when  I 
saw  the  patient,.  I  ordered  venesection 
ad  deliquiiim,  and  half  an  hour  after  the 
operation  the  application  of  40  leeches 
to  the  temples,  and  of  an  equal  number 
to  the  epigastric  region.  The  allevia- 
tion of  the  cephalic  and  cjastric  symp- 
toms, which  invariably  followed,  conti- 
nued in  general  but  a  few  hours.  On 
the  exacerbation  supervening  phleboto- 
my was  practised  without  delay,  and,  if 
necessary,  repeated  for  the  third  time 
on  the  same  day.  On  the  following 
leeches  were  applied  again  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  above-mentioned  or- 
gans, in  numbers  proportioned  to  the 
urgency  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  same 
means  again  and  again  resorted  to,  until 
every  spark  of  inflammation  became  ex- 
tinct. About  this  time  blisters  to  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  and  over  the  epigas- 
tric region,  were  found  peculiarly  ad- 
vantageous. As  long  as  pain  continued 
to  exist  in  the  head,  cold  applications 
were  constantly  employed.  Sponging 
the  surface  of  the  body  with  water  and 
vinegar  afforded  much  relief  to  the  pa- 
tient's feelings. 

During  the  first  days  of  the  complaint 
the  only  medicine  I  administered  was 
the  aqua  Lauri  cerasi.  Given  in  doses 
of  ten  drops  every  hour,  it  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  best  sedatives  we  possess  in 
febrile  disorders  attended  with  much 
nervous  agitation.  Refrigerant  drinks 
were  liberally  allowed  to  every  patient. 

The  results  of  this  simple  treat- 
ment were  in  general  most  gratifying. 
The  disorder  appeared  to  be  disarmed 
by  it  of  its  malignancy,  and  to  have 
been  metamorphosed  into  a  malady  of 
common  occurrence.  Successful  as  my 
practice  was,  it  would,  I  doubt  not, 
have  been  yet  more  so  had  not  my  en- 
deavours been  counteracted  by  the  ig- 
norance and  sloth  of  the  patients'  at- 
tendants, and  at  first  by  the  deep-rooted 
])rejudice  they  entertained  against  blood- 
letting. This  arose  in  consequence  of 
their  having  seen  it  employed  in  nume- 
rous cases  which  nevertheless  proved 
fatal.  It  is  strange  that  many  physi- 
cians should  have  adopted  the  same  con- 
clusion, without  reflecting  that  in  every 
complaint  in  which  phlebotomy  is  the 
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onlj'  means  of  salvation,   its  success  de- 
peiuls  entirely  frotn  its  being  sufficiently 
early  and    enert^etically  resorted  to. — 
Shall  we  say  that  phlel)otoiny  is  fatal  in 
phrenitis,   peritonitis,  and  other  disor- 
ders of  this  class,  because  hundreds  die 
of  these   complaints  in  consequence  of 
timid  or  negliirent  practitioners  havinaf 
performed   the   operation   too   late  and 
too  sparingly  ?     How  oft   also  is   every 
advantage  obtained   by  venesection  de- 
stroyed by  the  empirical  administration 
of  remedies,   whose  action  is  diametri- 
cally  opposite   to    the   end  proposed  ? 
How     many    practitioners    light    with 
one  hand  the  fire  they  seek  to  extinguish 
with  the  other?     Emetics  and  purga- 
tives were,  on  this  account,  never  admi- 
nistered to  my  patients,  persoaded  their 
irritation  could  not  but  awaken   anew 
the  gastric  symptoms,    which   the  em- 
ployment  of  the  antiphlogistic   means 
had  just  allayed.     I  had  repeated  occa- 
sions to  witness  the  evils  they  gave  rise 
to.     Indeed,  it  were  difficult  for  a  phy- 
siological   physician    to   imagine    what 
good  results  those  who  give  them  can 
suppose  will   arise  from  their  effects, 
more  especially  as  we  see  that  vomiting, 
which  generally  exists  at  the  beginning 
of  the  complaint,  far  from  relieving  the 
patient,  proves  one  of  the  most  harass- 
ing and  o!)stinate  symptoms,   and  that 
diarrhoea   is    an    invariably  fatal   sign. 
When   inflammation  has   been  entirely 
sul)dued,    sufficient   alvine    evacuations 
may  be  procured  by  oily  emulsions  and 
emollient  clysters. 

What  has  l)een  said  relating  to  pur- 
gatives is  yet  more  applicable  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  tonics  and  narcotics. 
Ether,  camphor,  opium,  valerian,  bark, 
musk,  &c.  were,  during  the  epidemy, 
freely  ordered  by  some  of  the  Italians 
in  the  service.  It  is  almost  superfluous 
to  say  they  were  in  every  instance  highly 
injurious.  Diaphoretics  have  been  re- 
commended by  many  systematic  writers, 
and  more  especially  by  Sydenham.  In 
the  more  dangerous  forms  of  the  plague 
their  administration  during  the  inflam- 
matory period  will  remain  without  ef- 
fect ;  and  when  this  has  been  properly 
combated,  a  spontaneous  perspiration 
generally  appears,  which  relieves  the 
patient  much  more  than  if  it  had  been 
forced  by  art.  No  practitioner,  aware 
how  precious  the  first  hours  of  this 
complaint  are,  will  trifle  them  away  in 
watching  the  operaticm  of  a  remedy 
which,  were  it  even  to  have  its  full  ef- 


fect, could  produce  but  an  alleviation 
slight,  indeed,  when  compared  to  that 
which  proper  antiphlogistic  measures 
will  assuredly  obtain  in  the  generality  of 
cases. 

Linseed  poultices,  rendered  stimulant 
by  the  addition  of  mustard,  were  the  ap- 
plications I  usually  made  to  buboes. 
Their  suppuration  is  as  desirable  as 
their  retrocession  is,  generally  speaking, 
inauspicious.  Among  the  various  ap- 
plications made  to  carbuncles,  the  fer- 
menting poultice  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
advantageous. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  treatment 
which,  in  this  terrible  disorder,  appears 
to  offer  the  only  chance  of  saving  the  pa- 
tient. I  found  it  to  fail  only  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  brain  had  received  a 
deep  and  violent  irritation,  which  at 
once,  as  it  were,  paralized  its  powers  of 
reaction,  and  threw  it  into  a  condition 
which  baffled  alike  all  the  assistance  of 
medical  art. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  A  BITUMINOUS 
SUBSTANCE, 

Named  M'uni-hd  by  the  Natives  of  New  Zea^ 
land,  and  iisedby  them  as  a  Masticatory. 

By   George  BENNtrr, 

Member  of  the  Royal  College   of   Surgeons    of 
London,  &c.    &c. 


This  substance,  which,  in  genera!  ap- 
pearance, resembles  a  bitumen,  is  used 
by  the  natives  of  New  Zealand,  of  both 
sexes,  as  a  masticatory.  In  its  ordinary 
state  it  is  hard  and  brittle,  but  it  be- 
comes perfectly  soft  from  the  heat  of 
the  mouth. 

The  mimi-hd  is  perfectly  black  in  co- 
lour, has  a  pleasant  and  somewhat  bitu- 
minous odour,  and  breaks  with  a  beau- 
tiful shining  black  fracture.  It  is  very 
inflammable,  burns  with  a  clear  flame, 
leaving  little  or  no  residue,  and  yields, 
when  burning,  somewhat  of  a  waxy 
odour. 

This  is  not  the  only  substance  used  by 
them  for  the  same  purpose ;  the  gum- 
resin,  of  a  species  of  dammara,  named 
kowri  by  the  natives,  is  similarly  em- 
ployed. This  is  procured  by  making 
incisions  in  the  trunk  of  tlie  tree,  which 
exudes  a  considerable  (piantity  in  the 
licjuid  form,  which  is  then  allowed  to 
harden  for  use  as  a  masticatory.  The 
mimi-ha  is  also  called  kowri   tauhiti : 
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kowri  sififnifyinj^  "  the  resin  of  the 
kowri  pine,"  and  tauhiti  "  at  a  dis- 
tance," or  "  from  a  distant  part."  I 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  from  what  part 
of  the  islam!  this  substance  was  pro- 
cured, and  my  curiosity  was  much  in- 
creased when  !  was  informed  that  it  was 
taken  from  tlie  intestine  of  a  hirjife  fish, 
whicli,  as  well  as  the  substance  itself, 
was  named  by  tlie  natives  mimi-hii.  It 
was  said  generally  to  be  found  on  the 
sea  coast,  near  tiie  East  Cape,  but  was 
also  said  to  i)e  rare  (whicli  is  no  doubt 
correct,  as  it  did  not  appear  abundant 
amongst  them,  and  they  seemed  to  set  a 
hi;rh  value  on  it).  The  fish  was  de- 
scribed by  a  native  belonginaf  to  the 
East  Cape,  who  must  have  had  the 
shark  in  his  imagination  when  he  gave 
the  description.  It  was  about  fifteen 
feet  in  leiigtii,  and  about  si.\  in  breadth  ; 
the  dorsal  lin  was  of  a  very  large  size, 
and  from  being  seen  a  considerable  dis- 
tance out  of  the  water,  was  named  in 
the  New  Zealand  language,  the  ra,  or 
sail  of  the  fish.  The  i)ectoral  fins  were 
also  of  a  large  size.  The  fish,  of  which 
the  foregoing  is  considered  to  be  an  ac- 
curate description,  was,  he  said,  thrown 
dead  on  the  beach  when  he  saw  it. 
Another  native  informed  me  that  he  had 
seen  the  fisli  which  proiluced  this  sub- 
stance ;  it  had  been  thrown  dead  on  the 
beach  at  tiie  North  Cape,  and  was  about 
ten  feet  in  lengtli,  six  feet  in  bread'.li, 
and  three  ft-tt  in  thickness ;  it  had  only 
two  fins,  one  on  each  side,  which  were 
about  eighteen  inches  in  length  ;  it  had  no 
tail.  The  head  tens  leather  flat ;  the 
mouth  was  large,  but  had  no  teeth  or 
bones ;  it  had  two  small  eyes,  and  also  a 
tongue  and  nostrils.  Its  general  colour 
was  black,  and  the  whole  of  the  fish 
was  similar  in  character  to  the  substance 
which  1  had  seen,  and  the  whole  of  it 
was  used  as  a  masticatory ;  being,  how- 
ever, when  first  taken,  soaked  for  a 
short  time  in  water,  and  was  then  ready 
for  use.  This  was,  indeed,  a  most  inte- 
resting fabulous  account,  and  what 
amused  me  most  was  the  apparent  can- 
dour with  which  it  was  related,  and  his 
ready  reply  to  all  questions  ;  which,  but 
from  the  substance  itself  differing  so 
much  in  character,  might  have  induced 
uie  to  believe  it  a  correct  and  accurate 
statement.  An  old  chief,  belonging  to 
tlie  river  Thames,  named  Taorata,  of 
wliom  I  raade  inquiry  respecting  this 
production,  some  lime  after  I  had  heard 
and  recorded  the  preceding  accounts, 
told  ine,  in  a  very  plain  statement,  and 


in  contradiction  to  my  former  minute 
describers,  that  it  was  not  a  fish,  nor, 
to  his  knowledge,  produced  from  one ; 
but  that  it  was  found  thrown  on  the 
beach,  in  the  state  in  which  I  then  saw 
it,  of  various  sizes  and  forms;  that  it 
was  used  as  a  masticatory,  i)ut  for  no 
other  ])urpose.  The  latter  is,  no  douI)t, 
the  most  correct  statement;  at  all  events 
it  is  t!ie  most  proliable,  and  it  may  be 
supi)osed  to  be  either  of  volcanic  origin 
or  to  be  produced  from  the  intestine  of 
some  species  of  fish,  as  the  ambergris 
is  from  the  cachalot  or  spermaceti  whale. 
No  surprise,  however,  ought  to  exist  at 
the  falsified  statements  of  the  New 
Zealanders  respecting  this  substance,  as 
it  is  not  the  first  instance  on  record 
of  their  marvellous  relations  respecting 
the  origin  of  other  substances.  The 
following  account,  given  to  Captain 
Cook,  respecting  the  green  jasper 
stone,  was  somewhat  similar.  "  They 
also,"  observes  Captain  Cook,  "  relate 
many  fabulous  and  improbable  stories 
concerning  this  stone  (green  Jasper), 
one  of  wliich  is,  that  it  is  originally  a 
fish,  which  they  strike  with  a  gig  in  the 
water,  and,  having  tied  a  rope  to  it, 
drag  it  to  the  shore,  to  which  they  fasten 
it,  and  it  afterwards  hardens  into  a 
stone.  As  it  is  fished  out  of  a  large  lake, 
it  is  probable  tliat  it  may  be  brought 
from  the  mountains,  and  deposited  in 
the  water,  by  means  of  the  torrents. 
This  lake  is  called  by  the  inhabitants 
Tavai  Poenammoo,  or  the  water  of 
Green  Talc.'' 

The  fabulous  and  exaggerated  ac- 
counts, then,  of  natives  ought  to  be  re- 
ceived with  a  certain  degree  of  caution 
by  travellers  ;  and  what  1  have  previ- 
ously related  is  not  uncommon  in  Poly- 
nesia, and  is  well  known  to  exist  in 
India  universally.  Bishop  Heber  has 
the  following  observations  regarding 
the  proneness  of  natives  to  falsification, 
and  every  person  who  has  visited  India 
must  have  met  with  several  similar  in- 
stances. "  The  Indians  can  never  tell 
a  story  without  excessive  falsification 
one  way  or  the  other.  He  (alluding  to 
Mr.  Warner,  the  magistrate  of  a  dis- 
trict) had  frequently  cases  of  assault 
brought  before  him,  in  which  the  plain- 
tiff at  first  stated  that  he  had  been  at- 
tacked and  nearly  killed  by  above  a 
hundred  men,  when  it  turned  out  that 
he  had  received  a  beating  from  one  or 
two  men,  twenty  or  thirty  others  being 
possibly  present  (as  in  a  village  or  mar- 
ket), but  taking  no  part  in  the  quarrel. 
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In  the  same  way,  if  a  house  or  boat  is 
robbed,  the  complainant  crenerally  ex- 
agfi^erates  the  number  of  decoits  to  any 
multitude  which  he  may  think  likely  to 
excite  the  magistrate's  attention  and 
pity." — (Journal,  Vol.  I.  p.  215) 

Travellers  should,  therefore,  be  care- 
ful not  to  depend  on  a  sinole  statement 
from  a  native,  but  to  collect  his  in- 
formation from  different  sources,  and 
then  ascertain  its  correctness,  if  possi- 
ble, by  actual  observation.  They  are 
all  ready  to  give  information,  and  to 
make  it  as  amusing  as  possible,  particu- 
larly if  they  see  the  inquirer  takes  much 
interest  in  the  sul)iect ;  and  as  for  veraci- 
ty, that  is  of  no  manner  of  consequence, 
if  "  master  seems  but  pleased."  The 
two  accounts  which  I  have  inserted  re- 
specting the  mimi-h^,  shew  their  very 
accurate  style  of  information.  At  New 
Zealand,  the  old  chief,  Taorata,  how- 
ever, whose  exaggerating  days  were  on 
the  wane,  gave  his  information  in  a 
more  correct  manner,  and  is  the  only 
one,  indeed,  that  can  be  entitled  to  any 
degree  of  credit. 


CASE  OF  RUPTURE  OF  THE  UTERUS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Sir, 
If  you  deem  the  following  brief  state- 
ment of  a  case  of  ruptured  uterus  wor- 
thy of  a  place  in  your  valuable  journal, 
you  will  be  pleased  to  give  it  insertion. 

To  those  gentlemen  who  practise  in 
this  particular  department  of  the  pro- 
fession, perhaps,  the  case  may  prove 
instructive.  Fortunately  these  cases 
are  of  rare  occurrence,  though  not  so 
rare  as  many  suppose.  Besides  the  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  post-mortem  exami- 
nations, especially  in  the  country, 
should  such  an  untoward  case  occur  in 
private  life,  even  after  a  long  and 
extensive  practice,  the  probability  is 
that  it  would  be  followed  by  loss  of 
business,  even  if  there  had  been  no  mis- 
management. 

I  am,  sir, 
Vour  obedient  servant, 

J.  Smith,  M.D. 

Staines,  May  24,  lS3i. 

Case. — Mr.  Baker,  a  surgeon  of  this 
place,  was  called,  a  few  days  since,  to 
visit  a  poor  woman,  2S  years  of  age,  re- 


siding in  a  neighbouring  parish,  in  la- 
bour of  her  fifth  child.  It  appears  that 
the  midvvife  was  summoned  at  9  a.m. 
and  found  the  membranes  ruptured, 
with  the  head  presenting.  The  woman 
soon  after  felt  faint,  and  complained  of 
pains  in  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen, 
with  cramps  and  numbness  in  that  part. 
Beinsr  alarmed,  the  midwife  sent  for 
Air.  B.,  who  arrived  in  about  a  couple 
of  hours,  but  found  the  patient  dead  : 
her  dissolution  took  place  suddenly, 
nearly  two  hours  before.  Fortunately 
permission  was  obtained  to  examine  t!ie 
body,  which  was  performed  the  follow- 
ing day,  by  Mr.  B.,  in  the  presence  of 
IMr.  Curtis,  also  a  surgeon  of  this  town, 
and  myself. 

A  large  quantity  (nearly  two  quarts) 
of  bloody  serum  was  found  in  the  ca- 
vity of  the  al)domen,  and  several  small 
coagula  were  also  observed. 

On  making  an  incision  through  the 
parietes  of  the  uterus,  a  full-sized  fe- 
male infant,  in  a  putrid  state,  was  seen, 
with  its  head  firmly  impacted  in  the 
pelvis. 

The  foetus  being  removed,  the  uterus 
was  found  to  be  ruptured  near  tlie  cervix 
uteri,  the  laceration  extending  upwards 
towards  the  body  of  the  uterus,  and 
being  large  enough  to  admit  the  hand. 
The  parietes  of  the  uterus  were  re- 
markably thin  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
rupture. 

The  child  weighed  about  nine  pounds 
and  a  quarter. 

MR.  GREEX'S  LETTER. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London   Medical 
Gazette. 

Sir, 
Whilst  the  march  of  knowledge  is 
causing  such  vast  and  important  changes 
in  the  political  world,  it  can  scarcely  be 
expected  that  the  other  departments  of 
life  should  long  remain  in  statu  quo.  In 
the  medical  corporations,  for  instance, 
it  is  not  denied,  even  by  those  who  are 
usually  considered  great  sticklers  for 
the  existing  order  of  things,  that  the 
time  is  arrived  when  some  alterations 
and  improvements  have  i)ecome  indis- 
pensable. ]My  object  in  addressing  you, 
is  to  advert  to  a  part  of  a  letter,  said  to 
be  written  by  Mr.  (ircen  (for  I  have  not 
seen  the  original),  in  wiiich  he  has  re- 
commended, in  his  programme  of  im- 
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provenicnt  in    our  medical  legislature, 
the  exclusion    of  midwifery  prac-lition- 
ers  from  the  Council  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons.     That      a    suggestion    con- 
demnfttory  of  a  higlily-important  branch 
of  the  profession  should  have  emanated 
from  any  liberal-niindi.'d  man  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  must,  I  am  (juite  sure,  excite, 
throughout  the   profession,  feelings  of 
astonishment  and  regret.     The  Council 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  it  is  true, 
have  always  acted  upon  this  principle  of 
exclusion,  not   because   there   exists   a 
bye-law   which   would   really  shut   out 
obstetric  practitioners,  but  from  some 
unaccountable  perversion  of  knowledge 
amongst  those  at  the  head  of  our  medi- 
cal institutions,  a   prejudice  has    been 
kept   up,  almost  from   their  first  esta- 
blishment to  the  present  hour,   against 
all  those  who  have  chosen  to  embark  in 
this  department    of    medical  practice. 
The  bye-law  of  the  College  alluded  to, 
as  originally  framed,  simply  states  that 
every  member  of  the  Council  shall  be  a 
practitioner  in   surgery  ;  and  it  is  not 
denied,  even  by  the  Council  tliemselves, 
that  midwifery  is  a  branch  of  surgery, 
whilst   the    opinion   of  the   profession, 
and  that  of  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor- 
General,  in  reply  to  the  Apothecaries' 
Company, confirm  this  idea.    Theauthor 
of  the  letter,  like  most  of  the  hospital 
surgeons,  I  presume  lias  never  practised 
midwifery,  and,  like  them,  he  has  been 
taught  to  consider  it  subordinate  to  the 
other   branches  ;    a    doctrine    founded 
upon  a  bigotteU  and  false  philosophy,  as 
unjust   to  tliose  engaged  in  its  practice 
as  it  is  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of 
society.     Either   the  practice   of  mid- 
wifery must  be  protected,  or,  at  no  very 
distant  period,  instead  of  one,  we  shall 
have  a  thousand  instances  of  men  com- 
bining   obstetrics  with  some  handicraft 
employment;  but   the  formation   of  a 
separate  board,  without  the  walls  of  the 
College,  will  not,  cannot  be  tolerated  ; 
it   being   universally    believed   that   we 
have   too  many  artificial  distinctions  in 
the  profession  already.     Tlie  thanks  of 
the  profession  and  the  pul)lic  are  justly 
due  to   the   Obstetric   Society.     It  has 
done   much  in  the  cause  of  humanity. 
Let,    however,   no  "secret  influence" 
check  its  progress,  nor  promised  atten- 
tion to  the  wishes  of  the  profession  lull 
it  into  security  :  above  all,  let  its  leading 
members   now  come  forward,  and  use 
every  effort  to  prevent  a  stigma  from 
being  again  cast  upon  them,  and  to  pro- 
183.— viii. 


hibit  the  introduction  of  such  monstrous 
anomalies  into  our  medico-legal  system 
as  those  recommended  by  JNlr.Creen. 
I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  sir, 
Vour  obedient  servant, 

A  Surgeon. 

May  25,  1831. 


TALIACOTIAN  OPERATION  FOR  RE- 
STORATION OF  THE  UNDER  LIP*. 
By  C.  Brvce,  M.D. 

In  July  last  the  Hakim-Bashi  sent  nie, 
at  Constantinople,  the  following  singu- 
lar case  of  destruction,  by  mortification, 
of  the  under  lip  and  cliin,  which,  from 
the  success  following  the  treatment  pur- 
sued, seems  wortliy  of  notice. 

The  subject  of  it,  a  Turkish  child, 
three  vears  old,  was  attacked  in  June 
preceding  with  scarlet  fever,  that  spread 
sparingly  over  the  body,  and  in  wliich 
llie  mouth  and  throat  were  aphthous  but 
not  ulcerated,  disappearing  by  the  use 
of  a  wine  gargle  and  laxatives.  The 
subsequent  affection  of  the  mouth  was 
preceded  by  much  fever  and  restless- 
ness, and  appeared  in  a  small  pustule 
on  the  left  commissure  of  the  mouth, 
which  became  rapidly  black,  and  open- 
ed, discharging  an  offensive  sanies  ;  the 
gums  at  the  same  time  were  discoloured, 
and  l)led  on  the  child's  crying.  The 
sore  formed  on  outside  of  mouth  spread 
quickly  downward  and  laterally  ;  and 
on  the  seventh  day  of  the  disease,  when 
the  patient  was  first  brought  to  me,  the 
whole  of  the  under  lip  and  chin  pre- 
sented a  foetid,  black,  irregular-shaped 
slough,  surrounded  by  a  broad  dark- 
coloured  line  of  inflammation,  marking 
the  threatened  progress  of  the  disease 
on  the  integuments,  the  left  cheek,  and 
upper  lip,  which  were  painful  and  hard. 
Tiie  incisors  of  t!ie  lower  jaw  were 
loose,  their  gums  and  alveoli  partaking 
of  the  affection,  and  by  contact  involv- 
ing the  lip  and  anterior  edges  of  the 
tongue.  The  tongue  was  ojdematoua 
and  loaded,  but  the  fauces  shewed  no 
appearance  of  unhealthiness.  The 
countenance  !iad  a  peculiar  livid  colour; 
body  dry  and  hot;  pulse  small  and  ra- 
pid ;   diarrhoea. 

From  certain  circumstances,  an  emol- 
lient poultice  to  the  sore,  and  frequent 
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ahlntions  of  tlie  mouth,  and  a  few  drops 
of  laiulamiin  internally,  "ere  all  that 
could  he  recommended  at  this  period. 
On  the  third  day's  visit,  and  tenth  of 
the  disease,  observinif  the  rapid  pro- 
fifressive  destruction  of  the  integuments, 
the  gangrenous  parts  were  touched 
with  diluted  nitric  acid,  and  sulphate  of 
ipiinia  with  opium  were  exhihited.  This 
external  treatment,  twice  repeated  in 
thirty-six  hours,  did  not  in  any  mea- 
sure arrest  the  spreading  of  the  morti- 
fication, which  had  now  involved  an  inch 
and  half  in  circumference  of  the  left 
cheek  and  upper  lip,  and  extended 
downwards  under  the  chin.  The  diar- 
rhnsa  was  checked,  and  the  child  had 
enjoyed  some  hours  of  sleep,  hut  was 
evidently  sinking.  It  was  now  deter- 
mined on  to  apply  a  fermenting  poul- 
tice over  the  diseased  parts,  and  to  ad- 
minister pills  composed  of  quinine, 
camphor,  and  hyosciamus,  in  large 
doses,  and  allow  8  oz.  of  English  porter 
daily.  This  plan,  after  forty-eight 
liours'  continuance,  shewed  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  patient :  the  morti- 
fication had  made  no  farther  progress 
for  the  last  eighteen  hours  ;  the  slough 
was  partially  detached  ;  whilst  the  look 
of  the  child  was  improved,  with  a  slow- 
er and  fuller  pulse.  The  poultice  and 
porter  were  continued  as  before,  as  were 
the  pills,  reduced  in  strength.  In  a  few 
days  the  slough  was  totally  separated, 
leaving  a  florid  granulating  surface. 
The  integuments  had  assumed  their  na- 
tural colour  and  feel  ;  four  incisors  and 
two  canine  teeth,  with  fragments  of  al- 
veoli, were  removed,  as  were  also  three 
small  exfoliations  from  the  under  max- 
illary bone.  The  tongue  had  thrown 
off  its  slough,  and  appeared  healthy. 

The  only  treatment  practicable  for 
the  moment,  was  to  encourage  granu- 
lations by  spirituous  applications,  and 
support  and  diminish  the  loss  of  sub- 
stance by  compresses  and  bandages, 
whilst  the  general  health  of  the  child 
was  improved  by  liberal  diet  and  change 
of  air.  In  six  weeks  a  healthy  cicatrix 
had  formed,  and  the  breach  of  conti- 
nuity was  much  lessened  by  its  contrac- 
tions. It  was  now  very  evident  that  a 
complete,  or  even  partial,  reparation  of 
the  great  destruction  of  the  soft  parts 
could  be  promised  only  by  an  opera- 
tion, the  necessity  for  which  arose  as 
much  from  the  disagreeable  deformity 
of  the  face  as  from  the  evident  ill- 
effects   on  the  system  that  the  constant 


flow  of  saliva  occasioned.  The  writer 
was  encouraged  to  this  attempt  by  the 
very  perfect  success  of  a  Taliacotian 
nose,  made  a  short  time  before  by  him 
at  Constantinople.  The  operation,  in 
which  he  was  assisted  by  the  advice  and 
skill  of  his  intelligent  friend  Mr.  Mil- 
lingen,  was  performed  by  removing 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  throat  a  tri- 
angular portion  of  integuments,  whose 
suitable  form  and  size  had  been  judged 
of,  by  measuring  a  model  of  the  lip  and 
chin  adapted  to  the  deficiency.  This 
segment  was  now  reflected,  the  twist 
being  made  immediately  on  the  point 
of  the  chin,  and  its  two  angular  points 
attached  by  ligatures  to  the  commis- 
sures of  the  mouth,  previously  made 
bare  bv  scarifications,  as  was  also  the 
whole  of  the  former  cicatrized  surface. 
The  flap  was  further  supported  by  ad- 
hesive plaister  and  bandage,  and  the 
wound  on  the  throat  brought  together 
by  the  same  means.  The  parents  were 
directed  to  keep  the  child  in  a  recum- 
bent posture,  and  to  feed  her  sparingly 
on  pap.  The  wound  was  looked  at  on 
the  third  day;  on  the  fifth  the  dressings 
were  changed,  when  adhesion  had  taken 
place  on  one  side  very  completely,  and 
on  the  other,  although  the  ligatures  had 
cut  through,  there  was  no  opening  of 
the  wound  :  there  existed  no  symptoms 
of  excessive  inflammation  of  the  parts, 
or  of  irritation  of  the  system.  In  fif- 
teen days  the  cicatrices  were  perfectly 
formed,  and  the  wound  on  the  throat 
almost  closed.  On  closing  the  mouth 
the  artificial  lip  seemed  very  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  other,  and  even  when  partially 
opened  retained  the  saliva,  and  very 
materially  diminished  the  unseemliness 
of  features.  It  cannot  be  yet  deter- 
mined whether  or  not  the  second  set  of 
teeth,  with  their  alveoli,  have  been  so 
ranch  destroyed  as  to  prevent  the  great 
help  derivable  from  their  growth,  by 
supporting  the  flacci<l  flap.  On  the 
whole,  the  result  of  the  operation  was 
very  satisfactory,  especially  at  Constan- 
tinople, l)y  exalting  the  practice  and 
utility  of  surgery  amongst  the  Turks, 
and  encouraging  them  to  submit  to  ope- 
rations beyond  the  barber's  province  of 
bleeding  and  tooth-drawing'. 

Glasgow,  12th  April,  1831. 
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•'  L'Auteiir  se  tite  k  allonger  ce  que  le  lecteur  se 
tue  a  ubriiger."— U'Ai.KMDKRT. 


JEssays  and  Orations  read  and  delivered 
at  the  Roi/al  Coller/e  of  P/ii/siciaiis ; 
to  uhich  is  added,  an  Account  of  t/te 
Opening  of  the  Tomb  of  King 
Charles  I.  By  Sir  Henry Halford, 
Bart.  xAl.D.G.C.H.  President  of  the 
College,   pp.  192.     Murray. 

This  is  an  exceeding-ly  clioice  little 
volume  —  quite  a  casquet  of  medical 
gems — the  select  and  matured  collec- 
tion of  one  who,  to  use  his  own  classi- 
cal phraseolo^'v,  "  qui  suis  ostendit 
quiini  pulchra  est  atque  honesta  medi- 
cinae  cum  Uteris  et  philosophia  conjunc- 
tio.''  Vet,  what  we  have  here  only 
makes  us  regret  the  more  the  absence  of 
what  we  have  not.  Every  one  who  will 
peruse  the  contents,  we  predict,  will 
only  find  his  appetite  increased  by  what 
it  fed  on,  and  will  lay  down  the  book 
with  regret  that  the  author  had  not 
written  more.  Not  that  we  can  reason- 
ably expect  Sir  Henry  to  be  more  of  an 
author  than  he  is  ;  for  if  we  take  into 
account  the  prescril)ing  department, 
probably  he  has  covered,  in  his  time,  as 
much  paper  as  Sir  \Valter  Scott  him- 
self, and  to  as  wliolesome  purpose,-  — 
but  the  samples  of  authorship  which 
he  has  from  time  to  time  given  the 
public,  have  created  in  ns  a  lonafing; 
— however  vam — desire  ot  possessing 
much  more  of  his  writings  in  this 
way.  We  are  in  the  vein,  it  is  evi- 
dent, of  the  daughters  of  the  horse- 
leech ;  it  is  not  wise,  we  are  sensible  ; 
nor  should  we  be  so  unjust  as  to  seek  to 
impose  additional  labour  on  him  whom 
we  know  to  be  one  of  the  most  diligent 
ecouomisers  of  time  in  existence.  No 
more,  then,  of  remonstrance.  He  who 
adds  "  precept  unto  precept,  line  unto 
line,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little," 
must  ultimately  have  a  structure  formed 
which  may  come  upon  the  world  with 
unexpected,  but  not  the  less  welcome, 
presence.  We  do  not  knoio  that  Sir 
Henry  Halford  will  come  upon  us 
after  this  fashion ;  but,  from  his  ha- 
bits, and  his  unrivalled  opportunities 
of  gathering  extensive  information  in 
his  profession,  it  seems  no  improbable 
anticipation. 

Meantime  here,   in    this    little   fas- 
ciculus    of    choice    commodities,     we 


have  nothing  that  has  not  been  pub- 
lished before,  in  one  shape  or  other. 
The  essays  read  before  the  College,  Sir 
Henry,  It  is  true,  never  before  com- 
mitted  to  the  press;  but  tiicir  substance 
has  i)oen  widely  disseminated  liy  the 
periodicals,  and  we  appeal  to  the  volume 
before  us  whether  onr  j)ages  have  not 
given  the  fullest  and  mo:;t  faithful  ac- 
count of  those  elegant  ])ro(hu'tions  hi- 
therto presented  to  the  public.  The 
paper  on  "Tic  Douloureux"  will  be 
found  amply  analysed  in  the  Med.  Gaz. 
vol.  i.  pp.  605-6;  the  "  Illustrations  of 
Insanity,"  in  vol.  iv.  pp.26  and  5i^  ;  the 
remarks  on  tlieKauo-o?  of  Areta3ns,in  vol. 
iv.  pp.  629-.S]  ;  and  the  beautiful  paper 
"  on  the  Influence  of  some  Diseases  of 
the  Body  on  the  i\lind,"  in  vol.  vii. 
pp.  600,  602.  The  other  contents  of 
the  volume  are  two  Latin  orations,  dis- 
tinguished at  once  by  the  scholar-like 
finish  of  their  latinity  and  the  depth  of 
their  research  :  the  account  of  the  au- 
topsy of  Charles  1.  holden  in  1813  ;  and 
two  other  essays  formerly  published  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians of  London — one  "  on  Climacteric 
Disease,"  and  the  other  "  on  the  neces- 
sity of  caution  in  the  estimation  of  symp- 
toms in  the  last  stages  of  some  diseases." 
From  this  last,  before  we  lay  down  our 
pen,  we  think  our  ])aius  well  requited 
by  transcribing  what  Sir  Henry  says  of 
a  complaint  which  he  considers  very 
rare,  though  our  experience  does  not 
quite  tally  with  his  in  this  respect ; 
perhaps  because  the  disease  has  become 
better  known  since  the  pul)lication  of 
his  remarks  directed  attention  to  it. 
They  have,  however,  so  much  fresh- 
ness and  of  the  air  of  originality  about 
them,  that  we  gladly  transfer  them  to 
our  columns. 

"  I  will  trespass  on  the  patience  of 
the  College  a  moment  further,  whilst  [ 
mention  one  more  disease,  which, 
tiiough  it  does  not  fall  precisely  within 
the  class  of  those  which  are  apt  to  ma- 
nifest fallacious  appearances  in  their 
last  stages,  yet  is  at  once  so  dangerous 
and  so  soon  fatal,  that  every  physician 
should  be  aware  of  it — the  paralysis  of 
the  kidney.  It  is  not  of  frequent  oc- 
currence, I  presume,  as  I  have  seen 
only  five  instances  of  it  in  twenty-seven 
years.  The  last  was  about  two  years 
since,  and  as  it  was  an  exact  copy  of  all 
the  others  which  had  fallen  under  my 
notice,  I  will  detail  it  shortly  : — A  very 
corpulent,  robust  farmer,  of  about  fifty- 
five  years  of  age,  was  seized  with  a  ri- 
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Sor,  which  induced  him  to  send  for  his 
apothecary.  He  iiad  not  made  water, 
it  appeared,  for  twenty-four  hours  ;  hut 
there  was  no  pain — no  sense  of  weight 
in  tlie  loins — no  distention  in  any  part 
of  the  ahdomen,  and  therefore  no  alarm 
was  taken  till  the  followinof  mornino', 
when  it  was  thought  proper  to  ascertain 
wiiether  there  was  any  water  in  the  hlad- 
der,  hy  the  introduction  of  the  catheter  ; 
and  none  was  found.  ]  was  then  called, 
and  another  inquiry  was  made,  some 
few  hours  afterwards,  by  one  of  the 
most  experienced  surgeons  in  London, 
whether  the  bladder  contained  any  urine 
or  not  ?  when  it  appeared  clearly  there 
was  none.  The  patient  sat  up  in  bed 
and  conversed  as  usual,  complaining  of 
some  nausea,  but  of  nothing  material  in 
his  own  view  ;  and  I  remember  that  his 
friends  expressed  their  surprise  that  so 
much  importance  should  be  attached  to 
so  little  apparent  illness.  The  patient's 
pulse  was  somewhat  slower  than  usual, 
and  sometimes  he  was  heavy  and  op- 
pressed. 

"  I  ventured  to  state,  that  if  we  did 
not  succeed  in  making  the  kidneys  act, 
the  patient  would  soon  become  coma- 
tose, and  would  probably  die  the  follow- 
ing night ;  for  this  was  the  course  of 
the  malady  in  every  other  instance 
which  I  had  seen.  It  happened  so  :  he 
died  in  thirty  hours  after  this  in  a  state 
of  stupefaction. 

"  All  the  patients  who  have  fallen 
under  my  care  in  this  disease,  were 
fat,  corpulent  men,  between  fifty 
and  sixty  years  of  age  ;  and  in 
three  of  them  there  was  observed  a 
remarkably  strong  urinous  smell  in 
the  perspiration  twenty-four  hours  be- 
fore death.  Only  one  of  them  had 
complained  of  previous  nepliritic  ail- 
ment. He  had  suflered  frequently,  and 
had  passed  several  small  calculi ;  but 
there  was  no  difference  in  the  progress 
of  his  symptoms  when  the  paralysis  had 
once  taken  place. 

"If  any  water,  however  small  the 
quantity,  had  been  made  in  these  cases, 
1  should  have  thought  it  possible  that 
the  patients  might  have  recovered ;  for 
it  has  often  surprised  me  to  observe  how 
small  has  been  the  measure  of  that  ex- 
crementitious  fluid  which  the  frame  has 
sometimes  thrown  off,  and  yet  preserved 
itself  harmless  ;  but  the  cessation  of  the 
excretion  altogether  is  universally  a  fa- 
tal symptom  in  my  experience,  being 
followed  by  oppression  on  the  brain." 


These  collected  "  Essays  and  Ora- 
tions" must  form  a  most  acceptable 
treat  to  every  well-educated  physician 
in  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  to  every  gen- 
tleman who  is  ambitions  of  that  general 
knowledge  (on  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing of  subjects)  so  indispensable  to  the 
accomplished  member  of  society. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE, 

Saturday,  June  4,  1831. 


"  Licet  omnibus,  licet  etiam  raihi,  <Iig:nitateni  ,4  r. 
tin  Medicte  tueri;  potestas  mudo  venienili  in  pub^ 
licumsit,  dicendipericulumiioQrecuso." — Cscbro. 


"  DISTINCTION  WITHOUT  SEPARA- 
TION." 

Since  our  first  hasty  notice  of  Mr. 
Green's  pamphlet,  we  have  had  time  to 
peruse  it  with  more  care  and  attention. 
We  shall,  therefore,  without  further  pre- 
amble or  apology,  take  leave  to  trouble 
our  readers  with  some  remarks  which  oc- 
curred to  us  as  we  went  more  delibe- 
rately through  the  performance.  Of  the 
performance  itself  on  the  whole,  we  may 
say  that  the  design  far  surpasses  the  exe- 
cution— we  mean  not  the  Utopian  de- 
sign of  blending  the  three  systems  into 
one  harmonious  whole— though  this  is 
what  the  author  intends  in  the  first  in- 
stance, if  we  may  judge  by  the  promi- 
nence which  he  gives  it  in  his  title-page— 
but  his  design  of  applying  a  remedy  to  the 
present  generally-acknowledged  imper- 
fect and  unreformed  condition  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons.  As  to  tiie  pro- 
bability of  effecting  his  ostensible  main 
purpose,  we  entirely  agree  with  him  in 
considering  "  the  separation  of  the  dif- 
ferent departments  of  the  profession  as 
a  thing  jam  consummutum,  and  for  the 
present  at  least  irremediable;"  and 
we  only  wonder  at  a  subsequent  page 
to  find  our  author  pointing-  out  the 
practicability  of  a  scheme  so  hopeless. 
"  I  should  advise  that  one  faculty  of 
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medicine  lie  coiistitiited,  with  sucli 
powers  and  adininistralive  rcgiilalions 
as  would  render  it  edicient  in  proinot- 
ing  the  science,  and  controliiiiif  tlie 
practice  of  medicine  in  all  its  branches, 
as  a  (Treat  interest  of  the  state.  Of  this 
faculty,  the  colleijes  of  physicians  and 
surtjeons,  as  representin^i^  the  great  lead- 
ii\g  distinctions  of  the  profession,  would 
iiiituraily  form  the  co-ordinates.  In  or- 
der to  the  admission  of  candidates  to 
either,  it  might  he  rciplired  that  they 
should  have  passed  through  the  same 
course  of  study,  whicli  should  he  upon 
the  most  extended  plan  of  a  liberal  and 
professional  education,  and  that  tiic  ex- 
aminations for  ascertainin<»'  their  profi- 
ciency, should  be  conducted  by  both; 
and  that  then  from  the  candidate  ex- 
pressing  his  wish  to  enrol  himself  in 
either,  as  intending  to  devote  himself 
practically  to  one  or  other  branch  pre- 
eminently, whetlier  medicine  or  sur- 
gery, such  additional  proofs  of  compe- 
tency might  be  required,  as  might  shew 
that  he  was  entitled  to  the  desired  privi- 
lege. And  thus  the  practical  distinc- 
-lion  between  medicine  and  surgery 
would  be  acknowledged,  whilst  their 
scientific  unity  would  be  preserved. 

"  Out  of  both  would  then  naturally 
arise  a  third  department,  partaking  of 
the  character  of  each,— that  of  mid- 
wifery. This  might  have  its  separate 
board  or  institute,  and  the  candidates 
for  admission  having  the  same  basis  of 
general  education,  would  follow  a  simi- 
lar rule  for  the  enrolment  of  its  mem- 
bers, by  requiring  a  special  skill  and 
knowledge  in  this  department  of  the 
profession. 

"  Next,  as  conjoining  the  functions 
of  all  three,  the  class  of  general  practi- 
tioners would  find  its  place  ;  their  in- 
stitute forming  a  department  of  the  fa- 
culty, which  would  in  like  manner  re- 
gulate the  admission  of  candidates, 
their  education  and  qualifications,  and 
watch  over  the  affairs  of  their  particu- 
lar branch  of  the  profession. 

"  Lastly,  from  the  colleges  or  insti- 
tutes of  medicine,  surgery,  midwifery, 
and  general  practice,  might  be  formed 
a  medical  convocation,  for  the  purpose 
of  deliberating  on  all  matters  relating 
to  the  profession  at  large." 

Such  is  the  plan  of  "  Distinction 
without  Separation  "  —  the  chimerical 
plan,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  so  calling 


it— which  Mr.  Green,  one  of  the  most 
respectable  authorities  in  his  profession, 
most  inconsistently  ventures,  towards 
the  end  of  his  pamphlet,  to  propose. 

But  we  cease  to  be  surprised  at  this 
wavering  infirmity  of  purpose,  when  we 
detect  the  error  vvhich  is  at  the  bottom 
of  it.  Mr.  Green  thinks  that  the  first 
incorporation  of  the  faculty  was  the 
establishment  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, in  the  charter  of  which  he  fan- 
cies he  can  perceive  the  geru)  of  his 
own  ultimate  plan. 

"  If  we  look  back  (says  our  author) 
into  the  annals  of  the  medical  profession 
in  this  country,  we  sliall  find  in  the 
charters  granted  to  the  College  of  Phy- 
sions  and  to  the  Barber  Surgeons,  that 
the  first  attempt  to  its  more  ettcctual 
incorporation  was  not  unpromising,  and 
began  with  no  inauspicious  omen  of 
future  greatness.  But  it  is  no  less  true, 
that  unfortunately  at  that  time  likewise 
were  the  Cadmean  teeth  sown,  movtalia 
semina  denies,  which  were  afterwards 
to  start  up  in  the  armed  forms  of  jea- 
lousy, rivalry,  dissension,  and  separa- 
tion, l)etween  the  two  important  branches 
of  physic  and  surgery.  'I'his  might  in- 
deed have  been  prevented,  had  the  Col- 
lege  of  Physiciuns  acted  up  to  their  ori- 
(final  charter;  and  had  they  continued 
to  enforce  its  provisions,  the  right  and 
duty  of  practising  surgery  being  vested 
in  them,  the  present  College  of  Sur- 
(jcons,  or  its  hnmhler  predecessor,  the 
Corporation  of  Surrfeous,  would  not  pro- 
bably have  existed. 

Now  here  is  no  trifling  mistake.  The 
genuine  historical  truth  is,  that  the 
College  of  Physicians  was  far  from  being 
the  first  incorporation  of  the  medical 
profession  ;  distinction  ivith  separation 
had  taken  place  in  England  many  years 
before  that  event.  The  barbers  were 
incorporated  so  early  as  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.;  and  it  therefore  could  not 
be,  nor  was  it  intended,  that  the  privilege 
topractisesurgery.grantedbyHen.  VIII. 
to  the  Physicians  of  the  new  Colleo-e, 
should  interfere  with  the  institution  and 
the  rights  of  barber-surgeons.  The 
charier  of   Henry   VIII.  in  conferring 
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the  privilege  of  surofical  practice  on  the 
incorporated  physicians,  never  contem- 
plated, nor  does  it  once  express  the  in- 
tention, of  depriving  the  already  exist- 
ing incorporation  of  surgeons  of  the 
privilege  of  distinctly  practising  their 
profession  ;  and  we  should  not  fail  to 
recollect  that  by  the  statute  (3  Henry 
VJII.)  prior  to  the  charter  (10  and  14, 
Henry  VIH.)  the  distinct  qualification 
of  both  surgeons  and  physicians  is  pre- 
scribed. 

"  The  barbers  practising  surgery  as- 
sociated themselves,  and  formed  one  of 
the  guilds  or  companies  in  London ; 
and  at  leno[th,  in  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  obtained  a 
charter  to  legalise  their  corporate  capa- 
city, and  to  give  them  authority  over 
the  rest  of  tlieir  mystery  in  and  about 
that  metropolis*." 

It  is  in  cases  like  this  that  history, 
"  that  old  almanack"— and  particularly 
the  history  of  our  profession,  is  the 
best  safeguard  against  error  in  laying 
down  plans  of  medical  reform. 

We  gave,  in  our  former  analysis,  alarge 
extract  from  the  pamphlet,  tending  to 
shew,  with  much  ingenuity,  that  there 
exists  a  special  distinction  between  such 
corporations  as  those  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession and  those  for  the  regulation  and 
government  of  trades  and  mercantile  in- 
terests. But  the  distinction  is  more  in- 
genious than  solid  :  in  fact,  Mr.  G.  here 
labours  under  a  great  mistake  ;  he  fan- 
cies he  discovers  what  has  nowhere  any 
existence;  for  nothing  can  be  more  ana- 
logous than  the  forms  and  practices  of 
guilds,  such  as  those  alluded  to,  and  the 
principles  of  incorporated  scientific 
societies,  more  especially  with  reference 

•  See  Willcock  on  the  Laws  relating  to  the 
Medical  Profession,  p.  16.  In  the  Appendix  to 
the  same  work,  p.  clxvii.  may  be  seen  the  charter 
in  question,  which,  after  reciting  that  there  was  a 
mystery  of  barbers  then  practisingsurgery  in  Lon- 
don, incorporates  the  said  mystery  on  the  ground 
of  the  mischiefs  that  would  otherwise  arise  from 
ignorant  pretenders,  and  the  necessity  of  restrain- 
ing such  jiersons.  And  the  new  company  was  fur- 
nished with  all  the  requisite  privileges — of  making 
byc-lawR— sui)erintcnding  all  surgeons— punish- 
ing them  when  necessary— granting  licenses,  &c. 


to  their  e.rc/Ksa'e  character.  Ifow  Mr. 
Green  should  have  been  induced  to  at- 
tempt to  draw  such  a  line  of  demarca- 
tion, it  is  not  easy  to  conceive.  Perhaps 
the  idea  of  a  perfect  corporation,  con- 
veyed so  mystically  in  the  following 
passage,  flashed  in  an  unlucky  moment 
across  the  author's  brain,  and  with  its 
false  glitter  beguiled  him  into  the  delu- 
sions of  castle-building. 

"  Appointed,  therefore,  by  the  highest 
authority,  and  exercising  an  injluence 
which  evermore  works  cUscensively  till 
as  the  product  of  its  own  suhlimiiKj  and 
assimilative  action  a  correspondent  as- 
cension graduallii  takes  place,  a  college 
t/ius  framed  perfects  itself  at  length  into 
a  circle,  ever  working  from  above,  yet 
ever  rtturninn  na  itself  (!)  Hence  it  is 
capable  of  emliracing  all  the  above- 
mentioned  interests  in  perfect  harmony 
and  subordination  :  whereas  in  a  guild 
or  directory,  chosen  by  the  votes  and 
major  number  of  a  body  already  formed, 
the  last  and  lowest  of  these  interests 
alone  could  be  pretended  or  proposed 
for  their  efforts  and  their  vigilance,  by 
virtue  of  any  right  derived  from  the 
electors." 

There  is,  we  suspect,  something  like 
free-masonry  in  all  this.  Or  if  it  is  to 
be  taken  as  an  argument  illustrative  of 
Mr.  Green's  views  of  a  perfect  system, 
why  may  not  somebody  else  put  forth 
some  other  figurative  and  mysterious 
emblem  of  his  conceptions  on  the  sub- 
ject ?  If  Mr.  Green  broaches  the  circle 
as  typical  of  a  perfect  College,  why 
may  not  another  speculator  insist 
upon  the  triangle  as  an  equally  correct, 
if  not  a  far  more  just  representation 
of  the  same  thing  ?  It  is  for  the  reader, 
however,  to  decide  upon  their  respective 
merits,  or  their  ridiculous  folly. 

But  however  this  be,  the  author  pro- 
ceeds to  apply  his  argument  of  i^if  not 
i)i)  a  circle  to  the  designs  and  object 
of  the  present  College,  though,  as  it 
will  be  seen,  not  with  much  success. 

"  The  designs  and  object  are:  first, 
the  sccuriuij  the  public,  their  fellow- 
subjects  collectively,    against  the  mis- 
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clilevoiis  pnictice  or  piactit-es  of  dis- 
honest or  ignorant  pretenilers  ;  to  pro- 
vide for  tlie  public,  criteria  of  compe- 
tence, skill,  and  integrity,  sncli  as  even 
the  public  shall  Ite  capable  of  distin- 
gnisliing  and  applying  ;  and  this  is  a  trust 
delegated  to  then!  in  their  first  appoint- 
ment from  a  higher  power,  wliich  is 
itself  the  rightful  representative  of  the 
collective  interest  of  the  community. 
Individuals,  electors,  can  confer  no 
tnisis,  but  suck  as  are  vested  iii  them- 
selves." 

This  last  is  a  mere  assumption,  or  if 
not,  it  is  certainly  not  to  be  understood 
in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  terms. 
And  as  to  the  power  of  regulating  the 
profession,  and  protecting  the  public 
from  ignorant  pretenders,  the  state- 
ment of  our  author  is  not  entitled 
to  higher  credit :  any  one  who  is  not 
confounded  with  his  circular  arcju- 
ment,  must  allow  that  the  power  in 
question  may  be  as  well  derived  from 
the  general  elective  voice  of  competitors, 
proceeding  from  below  upward,  (to  use 
the  figurative  language  of  IMr.  Green)  as 
from  an  authority  which  was  distantly, 
and  only  in  the  first  instance,  endowed 
with  that  power  itself,  it  might  pro- 
bably be  even  far  less  objectionable  if  it 
proceeded  from  the  perpetual  interfe- 
rence of  an  external  and  superior  au- 
thority. 

What  the  author  says  at  a  subsequent 
page  concerning  the  practical  proofs  of 
the  excellence  of  the  existing  system, 
might  be  very  readily  replied  to,  by  point- 
ing out  the  deficiency  of  the  inference. 
"  That  it  has  done  7nuch  good,  I  cannot 
doubt,  in  producing  a  better  educated 
and  more  efficient  body  of  surgeons,  in 
rendering  them  more  anxious  for  pro- 
fessional character,  and  in  raising  thetn 
in  the  public  estimation*." 

That  the  profession  of  surgery  has 
been  greatly  advanced  by  the  honour- 
able character,  and  the  scientific  attain- 
ments of  its  leading  members,  and  by 

•  Distinction  witliout  Separation,  page  2-1. 


the  indiience  of  public  opinion,  is  not 
to  be  questioned ;  but  wheiher  this  is 
owing  to  the  system  of  delegated  appoint- 
ment (self-electiim,  we  were  going  to 
say,  but  that  Mr.  Green  has  branded  the 
term)  in  the  government  of  the  College, 
is  very  far  from  being  a  clear  point. 
IIow  many  favouring  circumstances 
must  concur  before  there  can  be  had  a 
Council,  calculated  to  possess  the  confi- 
dence of  the  profession  at  large! 
Such  a  Council  as  we  entirely  con- 
cur with  the  author  in  pronouncing 
that  the  present  one  ought  to  be ! 
But  let  us  only  imagine  a  College 
of  the  like  nature  starting  into  exist- 
tence  for  the  first  time  at  the  present 
day— and  the  power  of  the  Crown 
being  about  to  be  conferred  on  the 
members  of  the  first  Council,  to  be  by 
them  delegated  to  other  members  as 
vacancies  might  occur— what  an  invi- 
dious proceeding  would  it  not  be  deemed, 
and  to  what  clamour  and  opposition 
might  it  not  be  expected  to  give  rise? 

It  is  amusing  to  find  Mr.  Green  dis- 
posing of  the  question  of  the  irrespon- 
sibility of  the  Council  hij  assuming  the 
fact,  and  ashing  another  question. 

"  Have  they  (says  he),  in  the  sup- 
posed absence  of  all  wholesome  check 
and  control,  abused  the  powers  with 
which  they  have  been  entrusted  ?"  We 
will  take  the  liberty  of  asking  a  ques- 
tion, too.  Is  this  a  fair  answer  of  Mr. 
Green's  ?  Who  is  so  simple  as  not  to 
see  that  the  real  inquiry  is,  not  whether 
the  individuals  composing  the  Council 
are  honest  and  honourable  men,  but  whe- 
ther they  ought  to  be  responsible  or 
not?  To  the  direct  reply  to  this  ques- 
tion the  author,  it  is  true,  comes  at  last ; 
but  not  till  after  much  fanfaronade 
of  the  above  sort;  and  when  he 
does  come  to  it,  unluckily  it  is  only  to 
exhibit  his  superficial  acquaintance  with 
the  details  of  his  subject.  "  So  far," 
says  Mr.  G.,  "  from  the  Council  being 
irresponsible,    that,   according  to    the 
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laws  of  England,  the  King,  who  is  the 
founder  of  all  corporations,  is  consti- 
tuted by  law  the  visitor  of  the  sanae  ; 
and  he  exercises  this  jurisdiction  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  (Chancery), 
where  all  miihehaviour  of  corporations 
are  (not)  iocjuired  into  and  redressed  ; 
and  which,  upon  a  proper  complaint 
and  application,  can  prevent  and  punish 
any  injustice  of  which  they  may  be 
found  guilty."  So  much  for  the  au- 
thor's specimen  of  his  research  into  the 
laws  of  England.  We  have  taken  care, 
however,  lest  the  reader  should  he  mis- 
led by  Mr.  G.'s  high  authority,  to  in- 
sert, within  brackets,  one  or  two  little 
words  that  may  serve  to  obviate  any 
egregious  blunder. 

There  is  a  paragraph  near  the  con- 
clusion, of  which  we  should  be  un- 
willing to  deprive  the  reader. 

"  If  then,  I  have  argued  with  any 
effect,  I  apprehend  the  result  of  our  in- 
quiry will  be,  that  the  constitution  of 
the  college  is,  in  all  essential  circum- 
stances, adequate  [Adequate  I  when 
it  enjoys  the  name  of  power  which 
it  cannot  exercise.]  to  the  purposes 
fur  which  it  was  intended:  with  some 
exceptions,  doubtless,  respecting  the 
extent  of  its  jurisdiction,  and  such  im- 
provements in  its  regulations  as  the  im- 
proved state  of  the  profession  may  re- 
quire. But  still  I  fear  that  my  argu- 
ments, even  if  they  were  stronger  than 
they  are,  would  not  prevail  with,  and 
would  fail  in  convincing,  those  who  de- 
sire a  larger  share  of  influence  and 
power;  and  so  far  I  might  l)e  dispoaed 
to  go  with  them,— not  perhaps  in  agree- 
ing with  them  as  to  the  remedy,  but  in 
deploring  as  an  evil,  in  the  present  con- 
stitution of  the  college,  the  want  of 
sympathy  or  communion  between  the 
members  at  large  and  the  governing 
body.  And  I  hold  it  to  be  a  legitimate 
object  of  inipiiry,  whether  there  are  any 
means  of  producing  (consistently  with 
the  design  of  the  institution  a  id  the 
welfare  of  the  profession)  a  greater  con- 
fidence in  the  college,  a  closer  union  of 
its  members,  and  a  probable  extension 
of  its  influence  and  benefits?  And 
ihougb  I  must  still  contend  tliat,  havinr/ 
souf/ht  and  accepted  the  distinction  of 


membership  under  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  forms  and  bye-laws  ot  the  col- 
lege, the  general  practitioner  has  no 
equitable  grounds  of  complaint;  yet  as 
exclusion,  even  where  it  is  not  reasona- 
ble, is  too  natural  a  source  of  dissatis- 
faction, it  migiit  perhaps  be  possible  so 
to  modify  the  charter,  as  to  satisfy  the 
excluded,  and  thereby  strengthen  the 
college  without  interfering  with  the 
principle  of  its  foundation." 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  preceding  pas- 
sage, that  Mr.  Green's  notions  are  of 
a  very  aristocratic  caste.  His  attach- 
ment to  the  jus  divinum,  we  fear,  will 
be  strongly  surmised  from  the  last 
clause,  upon  which  we  shall  merely 
take  leave,  with  great  respect,  to  ob- 
serve, that  it  implies  rather  a  palpable 
mistake  of  civil  rights.  A  college  of 
scientific  men,  appointed  to  examine 
those  who  are  to  be  associated  with 
them,  not  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
an  honorary  society,  but  of  providing 
for  the  welfare  of  the  nation  by  ex- 
cluding the  ignorant  from  the  privilege 
of  practising  in  a  particular  profession, 
cannot  impose  restrictions.  It  is  their 
duty  merely  to  ascertain  who  is  quali- 
fied and  who  is  not.  They  confer  no 
favour  by  their  admission. 

We  must  conclude  our  remarks  on 
the  pamphlet  with  noticing  a  few  points 
in  the  plan  which  JMr.  G.  suggests  for 
new-modelling  the  charter. 

"  2.  That  the  Supreme  Council  should 
consist  of  the  President  and  twenty 
JMembers,  who  should  have  the  entire 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Col- 
lege, and  the  conducting  of  examina- 
tions." 

In  order  to  escape  the  charge  of  alv 
surdity  here,  surely  the  Supreme  Coun- 
cil and  the  Examiners  ought  to  be 
distinct,  under  the  proposed  system ; 
otherwise  the  Examiners  are  irrespon- 
sible. 

Clauses  3,  4,  and  5,  we  published 
among  our  former  extracts,  and  noticed 
all  that  was  worth  notice  in  them — 
namely,  that  they   insist  peremptorily 
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on   the  exclusive  system  and  the  self- 
appointment  of  both  the  Councils. 
Clause  ()  is  worth  extractin;^. 

"  That  the  General  Council  should 
choose  anditiirs  of  the  accounts,  and 
mujlit  siKjiitst  to  tlie  Supreme  Council 
at  their  meetings  any  measures  for  the 
benefit  of  the  profession.  And  furtiier, 
that  uU  public  acts  of  the  Supreme 
Council  should  be  commimicuted  to 
them." 

No  very  heavy  duties  these,  one 
should  think,  for  the  members  of 
the  General  Council !  They  are  to 
choose  auditors — to  suggest  topics  to 
the  Supreme  Council— and,  in  re 
turn,  we  suppose,  to  be  apprized  of 
all  public  acts  performed  by  the  hitter  ! 
Yet  clause  8  provides  that  there  shall  be 
a  class  of  honorary  members  of  the 
General  Council ;  as  if  they  were  not 
to  be  all  honorary  for  that  matter. 

In  clause  9,  our  author  speaks  of  ge- 
iicral  practitioners  who  have  given  up 
the  practice  of  midwifery  and  the  dis- 
pensing of  medicines.  This  is  certainly 
a  nice  distinction — uithout  separation. 

The  last  clause  we  shall  extract  entire. 

"  1.'3.  And  lastly,  that  the  Charter 
should  distinctly  define,  express,  and 
declare,  the  power  of  expelling  all  those 
who,  by  dishonourable  practices,  have 
rendered  themselves  unworthy  the  cha- 
racter of  members  of  a  liberal  profes- 
sion, whether  it  be  by  the  Ubc  of  secret 
remedies,  by  advertising,  by  partner- 
ships in  trading  concerns,  by  calumnious 
reports  of  their  professional  brethren, 
breaches  of  professional  confidence,  or 
whatever  else  may  be  cojisidered deroga- 
tory to  a  professional  character." 

This,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  a  very 
proper  arrangement  of  business,  to  em- 
ploy the  auditors  withal — and  emi- 
nently advisable,  if  it  be  an  ol)ject 
to  provoke  a  mandamus  every  term. 
And  the  standing  Counsel  and  Solicitor 
to  the  College  ought  surely  to  use  all 
their  influence  to  secure  the  last  item 
among  the  sundries. 


DR.  DAVIS. 

We  understand  that  Dr.  Davis  com- 
plains of  tlie  remarks  upon  hiui  which 
appeared  in  our  last  notice  of  the  London 
University.  Now,  as  we  are  desirous  of 
doing  justice  to  all,  whether  or  not  they 
may  he  of  the  same  way  of  thinking  as 
ourselves,  we  deem  it  right  to  state,  tiiat 
in  comparing  some  of  the  other  pro- 
fessors witii  Dr.  Davis,  we  did  not  mean 
the  contrast  to  extend  either  to  his  pri- 
vate character  or  professional  attain- 
ments ; — what  we  did  and  do  protest 
against,  is  exclusively  the  part  he  has 
taken  in  medical  politics. 

LECTURES   AT    THE    COLLEGE    OF 
SURGEONS. 

We  understand  that  no  lectures  are  to 
he  given  this  season.  It  is  said  that  the 
Council,  satisfied  with  having  procured 
new  bye-laws,  and  having  the  "  rule" 
made  absolute,  did  not  intend  to  have 
proceeded  further ;  but  the  headstrong 
folly  of  Wakley  evidently  leaves  them 
no  alternative.  It  is  the  opinion  of  their 
law  advisers  that  the  theatre  should  not 
be  re-opened  pendente  lite. 

FORGERY  AGAINST  DR.  O'SHAUGH- 
NESSY". 

The  subjoined  letter  on  the  subject  of 
the  forgery  which  recently  appeared  in 
the  name  of  Dr.  O'Shaugnessy,  speaks 
for  itself,  and  renders  any  remarks  of 
ours  regarding  it  unnecessary.  We 
shall  only  say  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  imagine  a  more  complete  contrast 
than  his  letters  present  to  tiie  vulgar 
and  intemperate  production  in  his 
name,  which  we  unsuspectingly  admitted 
into  our  pages.  We  observe  that  Dr. 
O'Shaugnessy  alludes  to  the  possi- 
bility of  his  having  recourse  to  law  pro- 
ceedings against  the  perpetrator  of  the 
outrage  ;  but  this,  we  think,  would  be 
giving  to  tiie  affair  a  degree  of  impor- 
tance it  does  not  merit.     lie  has  come 
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clear,  aiul  without  reproach,  from  the 
transaction,  and  cannot  possibly  suffer 
in  any  respect.  Indeed,  one  advantajfe 
at  least  he  has  gained,  for  a  false  friend 
is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  an  open 
enemy ;  and  if  we  might  venture  to  ad- 
vise him,  it  would  be  that  he  should 
think  Iiimself  fortunate  in  the  discovery, 
and  take  no  further  trouble  about  the 
matter. 


To  the  Editors  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Gentlemen, 

I  HAVE  cautiously  examined  the  several 
documents  you  have  had  the  goodness 
to  submit  to  ray  inspection,  and  which 
vou  suppose  to  constitute  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  tlie  author  of  the  recent  for- 
gery. The  comparison  thus  instituted, 
together  with  some  proofs  of  a  collate- 
ral nature,  which  1  myself  have  acciden- 
tally become  possessed  of,  compel  me 
to  participate  fully  in  your  opinion,  and 
do  not  permit  me  "to  entertain  the  sliglit- 
est  doubt  as  to  the  source  from  whence 
the  forgery  proceeded. 

Wiiat  course  I  may  adopt  towards  the 
treacherous  friend  who  thus  wantonly 
attacked  me,  must  be  determined  by 
circumstances  over  which  I  have  no  im- 
mediate controul.  I  should  not  hesi- 
tate for  a  moment  to  proclaim  his  name 
to  the  profession  as  a  warning  to  those 
who  have  the  misfortune  of  his  acquain- 
tance, were  I  not  informed  by  my  legal 
adviser  that  such  a  mode  of  proceeding 
would  materially  interfere  with  the  ulte- 
rior steps  it  may  be  necessary  to 
pursue. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  consider  it  my 
duty  to  bear  the  amplest  testimony  to 
the  candid,  honourable,  and  efficient 
manner,  in  wiiich  you  have  contril)uted 
to  effect  the  elucidation  of  this  disgrace- 
ful transaction. 

I  iiave  the  honour  to  be, 
Gentlemen, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
\V.  B.  O'Shaughnessy,  iM.D. 

Wnhvorlli,  ;ilstMay,  1831. 


CHOLERA  AND   FEVER. 

A  REPORT  has  been  very  prevalent  dur- 
ing the  past  week  that  cholera,  of  the 
same  character  as  that  prevailing  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  had  made  its  appear- 
ance in  some  of  the  hospitals  of  the  me- 
tropolis nearest  the  port  of  London. — 
We  have  instiluted  the  necessary  in- 
quiries, and  find  the  rumor  to  be  with- 
out any  foundation  whatever.  Proba- 
bly it  may  have  originated  in  the  cir- 
cumstance of  a  fever,  of  rather  severe 
character,  being  at  present  common  in 
various  districts,  and  among  others  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  river.  An  in- 
teresting account  of  the  disease,  as  it 
shewed  itself  in  the  hospital  ship  Gi-am- 
pus,  will  be  found  in  our  present  num- 
ber. 

COURSE  OF  THE  CHOLERA  IN 
PERSLA  AND  RUSSIA. 

Wii  have  learnt  by  the  last  arrivals 
from  St.  Petersburgh  that  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  and  intelli- 
gent of  the  physicians  in  the  Russian 
service  has  been  employed  in  tracing  the 
progress  of  the  cholera,  and  the  inference 
at  which  he  has  arrived  is,  that  the  dis- 
ease is  propagated  exclusively  by  conta- 
gion, and  not  in  any  degree  by  atmos- 
pherical influence.  In  the  spring  of 
1830  it  appeared  at  Corason,  the  resi- 
dence of  Abbas  Mirza,  in  Persia,  where 
several  of  the  Russian  mission  died  of 
it,  and  Prince  Dolgonrowky,  the  minis- 
ter, narrowly  escaped  after  a  severe  at- 
tack. In  July  it  broke  out  in  the  Rus- 
sian province  of  .Schirvan  and  Bacon  ; 
whence  it  found  its  way  by  land  to 
Tifflis,  and  by  sea,  from  the  port  of 
Bacon  to  Astracan.  In  these  towns  it 
made  its  appearance  nearly  at  the  same 
time,  viz.  about  July  20th.  No  precau- 
tions were  taken,  and  it  extended  ra- 
pidly throughout  Georgia,  al'.vays  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  the  principal  roads  ; 
and  in  no  instance  did   it  appear  in  any 
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village,  or  in  houses,  unless  individuals 
from  the  infected  towns  visited  them. 
A  Moravian  village,  almost  ia  the  im- 
luediute  line  of  road,  thus  entirely  es- 
caped, while  the  disease  raged  around 
it.  Alarm  having  heen  excited  at 
Bacon,  many  persons  fled  along  tiie 
Volga,  and  carried  the  disease  with  them, 
which  appeared  at  Jonduyersk  on  the 
22d  of  July ;  at  Krasnoyar  on  the  25th; 
at  Tzarilzin  on  the  Gth  of  August ; 
Donbooka  and  Saratoflf  on  the  7th  ;  at 
Khvalnisk  on  the  lf)th  ;  Novogorod  on 
the  27th  ;  Koshoma  on  the  od  of  Sep- 
tember ;  Yaroslati',  (ith  ;  and  at  IJylunsk 
on  the  lOih.  In  all  these  places, 
the  first  victims  were  navigators  of 
the  Volga,  or  others  arrived  from 
places  where  it  already  raged.  A  Cos- 
sack, sent  to  buy  food  at  Doubooka,  on 
the  Volga,  died  on  7th,  after  his  return 
to  Katchalinskaia,  on  the  Don ;  and 
thence  the  disease  rapidly  spread  through 
the  Cossack  villages. 

The  first  deaths  at  Novitcherkask,  the 
principal  town  of  the  Cossacks,  look 
place  on  the  ISth  of  August;  and  at 
Tagonrog,  September  9th. 

From  Saratoflf  multitudes  of  the  in- 
habitants escaped  again  into  Persia,  but 
the  disease  followed  them,  and  it  was 
carried  to  Moscow  by  a  student  from 
Saratotf,  whose  servant  had  died  on  the 
road,  and  who  was  himself  the  first  vic- 
tim in  the  Russian  capital.  All  com- 
munication was  instantly  cut  off  between 
the  military  school  at  3Ioscow  and  the 
rest  of  the  tonn  ;  not  one  case  of  cholera 
occurred  in  the  establishment.  In  no 
instance  was  the  propagation  of  the  dis- 
ease traceable  to  goods ;  it  was  de- 
pendent on  the  actual  presence  of  in- 
dividuals labouring  under  it.  It  never 
broke  out  after  a  quarantine  of  twenty- 
one  days ;  and,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  the  attack  took  place  within  a 
week  after  exposure  to  the  contagion. 


KING   unus  UAKLEV, 


7'o  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Sir, 
FiioM  the  manner  in  which  the  defen- 
dants concerned  in  the  late  trial  are  men- 
tioned in  the  leading  article  of  the  last 
number  of  the  Lancet,  I  feel  it  to  be  my 
duty  explicitly  to  state  that  the  remarks 
there  made  have  not  my  concurrence. 

By  inserting  this  letter  you  will  much 
oblige. 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

T.  King. 

10,  Hanover  Street,  Hanover  Square, 
May  31. 
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Monday,  MaySOlli,  1831. 
Sir  H.Halford,  President,  in  tjie Chair. 


Observations  on  a  Fever  prevalent  in  the 
Spring  of  the  present  year.  By  Dr. 
Roupell. 

The  conversazione,  on  Monday  evening, 
was  numerously  and  brilliantly  attended, 
as  usual.  The  following  will  be  found 
to  be  an  ample  report  of  the  papers  pre- 
sented on  the  occasion — the  tirst  of 
tliem  read  l)y  the  Registrar:  — 

The  author  being  physician  to  the 
Floating  Hospital,  moored  oti'  Green- 
wich, has  had  ample  opportunities  of 
observing  tins  complaint,  and  the  sea- 
men whom  he  has  had  to  treat  seem  to 
have  been  particularly  obnoxious  to  it, 
predisposed  by  their  thoughtless  impro- 
vident character  leaving  tliem  subject  to 
many  privations,  and  by  the  unwhole- 
some state  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Greenwich— not  withstanding  the  Institu- 
tions established  in  various  parts  of  that 
eastern  suburb  of  our  city.  There  is  in 
general  a  pretty  good  supply  of  fever 
(of  no  very  peculiar  character,  however) 
in  the  quarter  in  question  ;  but  during 
the  present  spring  the  number  of  cases, 
as  well  as  the  special  features  of  the 
disease,  claimed  particular  notice.  A 
principal  symptom  in  those  attacked 
was  sudden  prostration  of  strength, 
so  decided  and  severe  that  even  "the 
stoutest,  in  twenty-four  hours,  would  be 
unable   to   stand    without  support,    or 
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turn  uniiided  in  his  bed.  The  counte- 
nauce  was  generally  dusky,  in  those  pre- 
senting themselves  for  admission,  but 
sometimes  flushed  and  sometimes  pale. 
More  marked  peculiarities  were  pre- 
sently observed  :  a  brilliancy  of  the  eye, 
in  which  there  was  often  a  strange 
wildness,  a  ii.Kcdness  and  intensity  of 
gaze,  strongly  coiitrasted  «ith  the 
other  signs  of  debility.  The  intellectual 
functions  were  atf'ected.  On  question- 
ing the  patients  about  their  sensations, 
some  denied  that  they  were  at  all  ill, 
while  others  were  immoderately  de- 
pressed, bursting  into  tears  and  declar- 
ing their  conviction  that  they  should 
surely  die.  Some,  when  questioned, 
maintained  for  a  time  an  obstinate  si- 
lence, and  then  gave  an  incoherent  an- 
swer in  a  loud  voice  and  a  maniacal 
manner.  Their  disordered  feelings  were 
variously descrii)ed:  torrentsin  the  ears; 
flashes  of  light  before  the  eyes  ;  fire  on 
the  brain ;  thoughts  rushing  ;  images 
passing  in  rapid  succession.  The  most 
intimate  acquaintances  were  not  recog- 
nized ;  men)ory  in  some  (though  with- 
out loss  of  consciousness)  so  complete- 
ly gone,  that  no  history  of  the  com- 
plaint could  be  obtained  ;  many  doubted 
their  identity,  and  one  thnuyht  he  had 
died.  The  pupil  was  dilated  ;  the  con- 
junctiva, in  most  cases,  of  a  rose-red 
hue ;  the  tongue  broadly  and  thickly 
coated  with  a  dirty-brown  fur ;  the 
thirst  was  intense;  the  stomach  bore 
food,  though  no  appetite  was  felt  ;  vo- 
miting was  rare  ;  hiccup  frequent.  The 
bowels  were  usually  constipated,  but 
when  open  the  evacuations  passed  invo- 
luntarily ;  and  the  urine  frequently  was 
detained  in  the  bladder  from  paralysis 
of  its  muscles.  The  pulse  very  weak 
and  infrequent  —  often  intermitting. 
While  the  pulse  was  being  felt,  the 
flexor  muscles  of  the  hand  were  noticed 
to  twitcii  considerably.  The  muscles  of 
the  mouth,  too,  especially  after  speak- 
ing, exhibited  the  same  appearance  of 
twitching.  The  heat  of  skin  generally 
was  not  above  the  common  standard  ; 
that  of  the  forehead,  however,  was  in- 
creased. A  rash  was  iierceptii)le  in  ge- 
neral over  the  lower  e.vtremiiies,  re- 
sembling strongly  the  eruption  in  mea- 
sles, but  not  presenting  the  crescent-like 
aspect,  and  occurring  in  elderly  persons 
and  those  who  had  already  had  rubeola. 
Some  had  true  petechiiK.  The  pains 
which  seemed   to  be    most    distressing 


were  those  of  the  limbs  and  the  back  of 
the  neck  ;  headache  not  so  severe. 

The  general  progress  of  the  complaint 
was  this  : — Languor;  pain  in  the  head 
and  limbs ;  horripilation,  with  chilliness  ; 
depressed  pulse  ;  despondency  ;  watch- 
ing, with  confusion  of  ideas  lasting 
many  days.  The  next  stage  was  marked 
by  more  active  cerebral  disturbance,  by 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  rash,  or  petechise  ;  with 
little  reaction  of  the  heart  and  arteries. 
The  third  stage,  by  partial  paralysis; 
coma;  subsultus;  dry  tongue;  thick 
sordeson  the  teeth  ;  copious  discharges 
of  blood  frorj  the  bowels;  fixedness 
of  jaw;  cold  extremities  ;  death. 

Of  the  successful  cases,  the  majority 
terminated  between  the  eighteeutli  and 
twenty-fourth  days  of  tlie  disease,  which 
seemed  to  be  the  critical  periods,  as 
death,  in  the  unsuccessful  ca.ses,  gene- 
rally occurred  on  the  same  days, 
though  the  seventh  and  the  fourteenth 
were  fatal  in  one  or  two  instances. 
Perspiration,  when  it  did  occur  in  the 
course  of  the  complaint,  seemed  to 
give  no  relief. 

Convalescence  was  slow ;  giddiness, 
deafness,  and  debility,  remaining  after 
the  other  symptoms  had  declined.  The 
parotid  glands,  too  (or  the  neighbour- 
ing tissues),  in  five  patients,  swelled  and 
discharged  pus  ;  the  inguinal  glands  in 
one,  and  the  axillary  in  another.  One 
man  lost  part  of  the  greater  number  of 
his  toes  ;  how  much  of  the  foot  will  re- 
main to  another  is  yet  to  be  decided  ;  in 
both,  heat  and  redness,  with  acute  pain, 
speedily  gave  way  to  morlitication. 

The  strong  tendency  to  haemorrhage 
during  the  complaint  was  remarkable  : 
it  occurred  spontaneously  from  the  nose 
and  bowels,  in  some  cases,  and  tlie  leech- 
bites  were  observed  to  bleed  copiously. 

Wiih  respect  to  treatment:  those 
were  bled  from  the  arm,  or  cupped,  or 
leeched,  in  whom  the  cerebral  symptoms 
were  most  urgent,  who  had  most 
strength,  and  in  whom  the  conjunctiva 
was  diffused.  Those  with  sore  throat, 
weak  pulse,  and  slight  head  alfcction, 
took  subcarb.  ammon.  in  camplior  mix- 
ture or  bitter  infusion,  or  in  the  form 
of  effervescing  saline  draught.  Sulphu- 
riccther.witii  dilutespirit  of  Mindererus, 
was  given  to  those  who,  with  weak  pulse 
and  cold  skin,  had  an  excited  nervous 
system  ;  idisters,  at  the  same  time,  were 
applied  between  the  shoulders  and  nape 
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of  tlie  neck,  and  opiiites  wore  cxhil)ited 
at  nisjlit.  Cooling  iic'ul  drinks  were  al- 
lowed. 

Blcedintj  with  leoelies  was  found  to 
1)6  the  most  beneficial  mode  of  deple- 
tion ;  ffeneral  bleeding  was  in  general 
ill  borne. 

Tl)«  benefit  of  mercury  was  very 
doubtful,  as  the  mouth,  in  some,  be- 
cause sore  without  any  abatement  of  the 
syniptoms,  whilst  many  and  severe 
cases  did  well  under  its  free  and  con- 
tinued use.  Kmctics  in  the  very  early 
stage  of  the  complaint  had  a  marked 
good  ctfcct,  but  at  later  periods  were 
perfectly  useless.  In  tlie  way  of  pur- 
gatives, the  powder  recommended  by 
Rush — ten  grains  of  calomel  and  fifteen 
of  jalap — was  most  suited  to  Dr.  Rou- 
pell's  patients. 

The  total  number  of  fever  cases  ad- 
mitted from  the  1st  of  January  to  the 
18th  of  April,  was  119.  Of  these  the 
number  in  whom  the  disease  assumed 
the  peculiar  type  just  described,  was 
75 ;  of  whom  twelve  died ;  but  Dr. 
Roupell  calculates,  upon  a  nicer  scru- 
tiny, that  the  mortality  was  but  5  out 
of68. 

-  The  appearances  on  dissection  con- 
firmed the  opinions  which  could  not  but 
be  formed  with  regard  to  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  : 
turgescencc  of  vessels ;  great  vascula- 
rity ;  etfusion  of  serum  ;  and  deposi- 
tion of  solid  lymph,  varying  from  a 
quantity  only  sufficient  to  render  the 
arachnoid  opaque,  to  the  thickness  of  a 
line.  The  effusion  of  lymph  was,  in  all 
cases  but  one,  between  the  arachnoid 
and  pia  mater,  to  which,  iu  the  except- 
ed case,  it  was  external. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  procure  more 
positive  contradiction  to  the  theory  of 
Broussais  than  these  cases  afforded. 
The  mucous  membranes  of  the  bowels 
not  only  bore  no  marks  whatever  of  in- 
flammation, but  there  were  no  enlarged 
glands — no  discolouration — no  soften- 
ing— no  thickness — nor  ulceration  of 
any  sort.  On  the  other  hand,  to  those 
who  stop  short  and  only  see  one  dis- 
ease, local  inflammation,  and  calling  fe- 
ver "  meningitis,"  insist  upon  the  only 
cure  being  free  depletion — to  those  Dr. 
R.  replies,  that  he  was  himself  at  first 
misled  by  the  theory,  but  upon  practis- 
ing in  accordance  with  it,  and  opening 
the  temporal  artery  in  a  case  or  two 
which  seemed  to  require  such  a  step, 


temporary  benefit  was  certainly  deriv- 
ed, hut  sudden  j)hrenzy,  and  rapid  sink- 
ing, in  these  instances,  soon  satisfied 
him  that  he  had  more  to  treat  than  sim- 
ple innainmation. 

The  blood  was  of  a  loose  texture — 
often  did  not  cup  or  buff.  'I'he  pulse 
never  rose  during  or  after  bleeding. 

Peculiarities  such  as  those  described 
— particularly  taking  into  account  the 
rasli,  and  the  history  of  the  complaint — 
clearly  convince  Dr.  Roupell  of  its  spe- 
cific nature,  and  that  it  is  well  worthy 
of  more  ample  discussion. 

"  On  the  Treatment  of  Gout."  By  Sir 
11.  Halford. 

After  the  preceding  paper  had  been 
concluded,  the  learned  president  read  a 
short  paper  of  his  own,  containing  some 
observations  on  this  subject. 

^Sir  Henry  remarked  that  he  felt  as  if 
some  apology  were  necessary  for  direct- 
ing tlie  attention  of  those  present  to  a 
complaint  on  which  so  much  had  been 
written  as  gout  ;  but,  said  he,  "  I  rest 
assured  that  you  will  receive  in  your 
heart  the  result  of  my  long  experience 
in  the  treatment  of  that  disease,  and 
that  if  I  Slate  to  you  that  there  is  no 
malady  to  which  1  am  called  upon  to 
administer  that  I  prescribe  for  with  so 
much  confidence  in  the  resources  of  our 
art  as  for  gout — formerly  that  oppro- 
brium medicorum,  you  will  give  me 
willingly  a  few  moments  of  your  atten- 
tion." On  the  various  seats  of  gout  he 
would  not  dwell :  in  fact,  it  was  to  be 
met  with  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
human  frame.  Some  believed  they  had 
seen  it  in  the  eye,  and  he  had  him- 
self witnessed  it  in  the  kidney,  in  the 
urethra,  in  the  prostate  gland,  and  in 
the  tonsils.  One  of  his  colleagues  had 
suffered  from  it  in  these,  and  he  men- 
tioned an  eminent  physician  in  the 
country  so  harassed  by  it,  and  so  dis- 
appointed by  findincf  no  relief  from  the 
usual  remedies  of  quinsey,  that  at  length 
he  plunged  a  lancet  into  it,  in  case  any 
deep-rooted  collection  of  matter  had 
taken  place.  None  followed,  but  the 
gout  was  dislodged,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
made  an  attack  upon  the  great  toe.  The 
angina  disappeared,  but  the  disease  ran 
its  usual  course  in  its  new  situation. 

Among  the  various  remedies  for  gout. 
Sir  Henry's  dependance  rests  on  col- 
chicum.  Under  ordinary  circumstances 
of  gout  in  the  extremities,  he  does  not 
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commence  its  use  immediately,  but 
postpones  the  antidote  till  the  disease 
shall  have  become  lixed  :  he  then  directs 
the  wine  of  the  root,  prepared  accord- 
ing to  the  formula  of  the  pharmaco- 
poeia ;  and  from  this  he  expressly  de- 
clared that  he  had  not  known  "  a  single 
instance  of  any  untoward  effect."  Fre- 
quently it  removes  the  complaint  with- 
out the  manifest  increase  of  any  secre- 
tion :  sometimes  it  causes  perspiration, 
and  sometimes  acts  as  a  diuretic  ;  but 
so  far  is  it  from  being  apt  to  purge  vio- 
lently, as  the  eau  medicinale  was  wont 
to  do,  that  it  is  necessary  in  most  cases 
to  add  a  little  sulphate  of  magnesia. 
The  following  is  .Sir  Henry's  prescrip- 
tion : — A  saline  draught,  with  camphor 
mixture  ;  a  drachm  of  syrup  of  poppies; 
and  not  exceeding  from  thirty-five  to 
forty-five  minims  of  the  vinum  colchici 
at  bed-time.  In  the  morning  the 
draught  to  be  repeated,  but  vvith  a  lit- 
tle modification,  viz.  only  twenty-five 
minims  of  the  colchicum  wine  and  half 
a  drachm  of  the  syrup  of  poppies,  while 
to  this  is  added  a  drachm  of  Epsom  salts. 
Tliis  method  is  to  be  pursued  for  several 
successive  days,  and  t!ien  followed  up 
by  a  pill,  composed  of  three  grains  of  an 
acetic  extract  of  colchicum*,  and  one  or 
two  grains  of  Dover's  powder,  with  a 
like  (]uantity  of  compound  extract  of 
colocynth,  the  whole  being  terminated 
by  a  mild  purgative.  *'  It  had  been  ar- 
gued," said  Sir  Henry,  "that  it  had  been 
laid  to  the  charge  of  colchicum  that  its 
good  effects  were  l)ut  temporary:  now, 
even  it  were  so,"  he  asked,  "  whether 
three  or  four  attacks,  of  as  many  days 
each,  were  to  be  compared  in  the  extent 
of  suffering  they  produced,  with  the 
weightofasix  weeks  confinement,  spring 
and  autumn,  whicli  used  to  be  the  case 
before  the  virtues  of  colchicum  were 
known?"  In  addition  to  which,  the  evils 
resulting  from  the  formation  of  chalk 
stones  in  the  joints  are  now  almost  en- 
tirely done  away — by  the  controul  exer- 
cised by  tliis  medicine  over  the  inflam- 
matory stage  of  the  disease.  But,  be- 
sides. Sir  H.  Halford's  experience  is 
against  the  correctness  of  the  opinion 
that  gout  returns  more  fret) uently  under 
the  use  of  the  colchicum  :  on  the  con- 
trary, when  the  vinous  infusion  has  been 
followed  up  by  the  acetous  extract,  he 
holds  himself  justified  in  asserting  that 

•  Made  by  evaporating  an  infusion  of  the  root 
in  vinegar. 


the  attacks  are  removed  to  as  long  in- 
tervals as  they  used  to  be  when  left  en- 
tirely "  to  patience  and  flannel."  The 
learned  author  of  the  paper  did  not, 
however,  recommend  the  above  as  a 
specific  treatment  to  be  adopted  in  all 
forms  and  varieties  of  gout,  but  as  one  of 
general  application,  requiring  to  be  mo- 
dified with  varying  circumstances.  Oc- 
casionally some  light  preparation  of 
bark  is  required  in  worn-out  frames,  to 
re-invigorate  them  after  the  colchicum : 
occasionally  a  blue  pill  is  of  service  in 
restoring  the  flow  of  bile  when  it  has 
become  deficient.  Of  the  different  pre- 
parations of  colciiicum  an  infusion  of 
the  root  in  sherry,  has  appeared  to  Sir 
Henry  to  be  decidedly  the  best :  that 
made  from  the  seeds  is  apt  to  excite  in- 
supportable nausea,  and  when  this  has 
once  happened,  it  is  in  vain  that  you 
urge  a  patient  to  try  it  again  :  he  pre- 
fers the  acute  agony  of  tlie  disease  to 
the  distressing  misery  of  the  remedy. 

The  learned  President  proceeded  to 
state  tliat  colchicum  was  not  a  new  me- 
dicine, having  been  used  in  the  sixth 
century,  under  the  name  of  hermodac- 
tyle.  Being  desirous  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther this  was  identical  with  our  colchi- 
cum, he  had  procured  some  from  the 
market  at  Constantinople,  specimens  of 
which  were  laid  on  the  table :  they  ap- 
peared to  be  the  same  as  the  common 
meadow  saffron,  and  Sir  Henry  is  about 
to  make  trial  of  them  in  gout,  in  the 
same  manner  as  colchicum. 

In  preventing  the  recurrence  of  the 
gouty  attacks,  by  far  the  best  remedy 
has  appeared  to  l)e  a  few  grains  of  rhu- 
barb, with  double  its  quantity  of  mag- 
nesia, every  day ;  or  some  light  bitter 
infusion,  with  a  little  tincture  of  rhu- 
barb, and  fifteen  grains  of  the  carbonate 
of  potash,  if  the  digestive  powers  were 
considerably  impaired.  Depletion, 
either  by  bleeding  or  strong  purging, 
are  to  be  avoided.  But  far  more  de- 
pends on  the  patient's  management  of 
himself  than  on  any  medicines,  in  keep- 
ing the  malady  at  bay.  He  must  live 
moderately,  and  dine  earlier  than  the 
present  fashion  enjoins.  Gentle,  but 
regular  exercise,  and  a  mind  free  from 
anxiety,  and  not  exhausted  by  deep 
study,  are  also  among  tiie  precautionary 
measures  ;  and  in  addition  to  these,  the 
patient  must  be  chaste.  Pliny  alludes 
to  this,  and  uses  a  remarkable  word  in 
expressing  it — sanctitas. 
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In  concliuliiiif  his  valuable  and  inte- 
resting remarlss,  tlie  learned  President 
stated  that  he  had  repeatedly  seen  tlie 
waters  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  of  much  use 
in  restoring  the  weakness  of  the  knees 
and  ankles,  brought  on  by  repeated  at- 
tacks of  other  disease. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTION, 

Friday,  May  20,  1831. 

Capt.  J.  J.  Chapman,  R.A.  &  Vice-Pres. 
IN  THE  Chair. 


Mr.  Robert  son  on  a  Neiv  Practice  of 
Painting,  which  unitex  the  Force  of 
other  modes  with  Extreme  Durabililij. 

The  new  practice  of  painting'  an- 
nounced by  ^Ir.  Robertson  in  the  above 
terms,  is  an  extremely  ingenious,  and 
we  should  think  would  become  a  very 
important  modification  of  the  art  of 
painting  in  water  colours,  by  whicli  they 
may  be  used  as  body  colours,  and  by 
which  they  may  be,  in  any  parts  which 
require  correction  or  alteration,  painted 
over  and  over  again,  as  is  the  case  with 
oil  colours.  This  is  effected  by  wash- 
ing the  parts  j)ainted  with  a  solution  of 
isinglass  in  boiling  alcohol,  which  fixes 
the  colours  and  renders  them  perma- 
nent, so  that  they  do  not  interfere  with 
nor  affect  the  subsequent  coats;  it  is 
likewise  an  important  point  as  to  the 
durability  of  the  painting,  that  it  should, 
when  completed,  be  washed  over  with 
the  alcoholic  solution  of  isinglass,  and 
subsequently  varnished  with  some  of 
the  better  spirit  varnishes.  Mr.  R.  par- 
ticularly recommended  the  white  lac  var- 
nish made  by  a  very  ingenious  and  sci- 
entific gentleman,  Wr.  George  Field,  of 
Isleworth  ;  with  which  two  coats,  and 
lining  the  back  of  the  picture  with  tin- 
foil, it  would  all  but  defy  the  tooth  of 
time.  There  was  n»uch  matter  inte- 
resting to  artists  in  this  lecture,  but 
which  it  does  not  import  us  minutely  to 
detail.  We  must  not,  however,  omit 
to  state,  that  the  copies  from  the  iSa- 
tional  Gallery,  and  the  Devonshire  Col- 
lection, as  well  as  the  original  picture 
painted  by  31  r.  R.  of  Cupid  and  Psyche, 
with  the  various  portraits  of  Nel 
Gwynne,  Leigh  Hunt,  &c.  are  suffi- 
cient proofs  of  the  capabilities  of  this 
new  practice,  as  well  as  of  the  ability  of 
the  artist;  and  as  a  further  illustration 


we  must  be  allowed  to  state,  that  one 
of  these  pictures  l)cing  sent  as  a  water 
colour  painting  to  a  pul)lic  exhibition  in 
this  town,  was  refused  admission  by  the 
examiners  on  account  of  its  being  sup- 
posed to  have  been  painted  in  oil — no 
mean  cf)mpliment  to  the  |)erformancc. 

In  the  library  were  numerous  literary 
and  other  curiosities,  among  which  we 
may  mention  an  original  letter  of  Dry- 
den,  the  poet  ;  a  fac-simile  of  a  manu- 
script of  Anacreon  ;  and  the  first  En- 
glish and  French  grammar,  compiled 
for  the  instruction  of  Mary,  sister  of 
King  Henry  VIII.,  bv  Jean  Palsgrave, 
15:50. 

There  were  also  on  the  table  some  of 
Davy's  protectors  from  the  bottom  of 
the  Alagicienne,  which  has  been  lying  in 
harbour  several  years ;  specimens  of 
cellular  bullets,  &c.  &c. 

Minter's  adjusting  chairs,  of  which 
there  were  several  in  the  library,  are 
certainly  the  most  luxurious  we  ever 
indulged  in;  and  what  is  much  in  their 
favour  is,  that  the  machinery  is  so  sim- 
ple, that  there  is  no  fear  of  its  derange- 
ment. 

The  announcement  for  FVidav  2rth 
May  is,  "  Mr.  Britton  on  the  old  Do- 
mestic Architecture  of  England." 


Friday,  May  27,  18.31. 

Sir  George  Dcckett,  Bart.  Vice-Pres. 
IN  THE  Chair. 

Mr.  Brittoyi's  Hfinarhs  on,  and  Illus- 
trations of,  the  old  Domestic  Archi- 
tecture of  England, 

Formed,  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  so  celebrated  and  industrious  an 
antiquary,  a  most  interesting  subject 
for  this  evening's  discussion  ;  and  the 
numerous  drawings,  diagrams,  and 
models,  which  he  exhibited,  of  the  all- 
but-extinct  and  almost-forgotten  baronial 
castles,  houses,  hovels,  &c.  of  our  an- 
cestors, although  they  conveyed  better 
than  any  words  alone  could  do  an  idea 
of  the  architecture  of  the  olden  times, 
preclude  necessarily  from  their  nature 
any  detailed  report. 

In  the  Library  were  numerous  spe- 
cimens presented  by  Mr,  George 
Bennett,  late  surgeon  of  the  Sophia  ; 
and  among  the  rest  the  Simia  stjndaclij- 
lus,  or  Ungka  ape.  It  originally  came 
from  the  Menangkabaucoui) try,  situated 
in  the  interior  of  !!iumatra,  and  was  pre- 
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sented  at  Sinjjapore  to  Mr.  B.  who 
preserved  the  animal  alive  until  the  30th 
of  last  March,  when  l)eino^  detained  for 
some  time  at  the  entrance  of  the  Channel 
by  prevailinsf  easterly  winds,  the  animal 
died  from  the  effects  of  cold.  Had  it 
survived,  it  would  have  afforded  an 
interestintt  comparison  with  the  orang- 
utan and  chimpansd  at  present  alive  in 
London  :  to  the  latter  animal  it  hears  a 
very  close  resemblance.  Its  movement 
on  a  level  surface  was,  we  are  informed, 
invarial)Iy  in  the  erect  position.  The 
other  curiosities  consisted  of  cloth  made 
by  pressure  between  stones  from  the 
inner  bark  of  the  Broussonetia  papyri- 
fera,  clubs,  &c.  from  the  South  Seas  ; 
and  a  specimen  of  the  curious  tree,  the 
Horoeka  of  New  Zealand,  brought  also 
by  Mr.  B.  who  has  recently  returned 
from  those  countries.  There  were  like- 
wise a  model  of  a  Malay  pruw  ;  and  a 
fragment  of  the  beach  of  the  island  of 
Ascension,  which,  instead  of  sand,  is 
formed  of  innumerable  fragments  of 
partially-rounded  shells,  cohering  into 
a  mass,"  and  thus  appearing  like  an  im- 
perfect oolite. 

The  announcement  for  Friday,  the 
3d  of  June,  is,  "  Mr.  Ritchie  on  Elec- 
tricity as  the  probable  cause  of  all  the 
phenomena  of  artificial  and  terrestrial 
Magnetism." 


HERPES  ZOSTER. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical  Gazette. 

"  In  herpes  zoster,  topical  applications  do  more 
harm  than  good."— CAume/. 

Sir, 
Sometime  during  the  voyage  of  Captain 
Beechey  I  was  visited  by  this  cutaneous 
malady,  and  though  the  itching  was  incon- 
siderable by  day,  it  became  insufferable 
when  I  retired  to  my  hammock,  and  for  se- 
veral hours  prevented  all  approaches  of 
sleep  and  refreshment;  till,  by  reflecting 
upon  what  might  be  the  cause  of  it,  I  fell 
upon  the  expedient  of  a  moist  cloth,  wliich, 
after  a  few  occasional  applications,  by  re- 
laxing and  cooling  the  parched  cuticle,  as- 
suacred  the  vexation,  while  I  made  prepara- 
tions to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  rest. 

Yours,  &c. 

G.  T.  Lav. 
Hampstead,  May  28,  1831. 


APHORISMS  IN  THERAPEUTICS. 

After  the  reduction  of  a  strangulated  her- 
nia, never  give  purgatives. — Lit>franc. 

The  vomiting  and  purging  produced  by  a 
large  dose  of  tartarized  antimony,  ought  to 
be  treated  by  means  of  a  still  larger  dose  of 
the  same  medicine. — Louis. 

Blisters  applied  to  the  chrst  in  pleurisy 
with  effusion,  or  in  pneumonia  with  hepati- 
zation, are  hurtful. —  Idem. 

In  typhoid  affections,  paleness  of  the  sur- 
face, extreme  weakness,  feebleness  of  the 
febrile  action,  and  the  bowels  acting  seldom, 
indicate  the  use  of  tonics. — Idem. 

Chronic  pulmonary  catarrh  seldom  resists 
the  use  of  balsams  and  resins. —  Cagal. 

The  root  of  the  polygala,  so  useful  in 
chest  affections,  has  a  specific  action  on  the 
eighth  pair  of  nerves. — Recamier, 


BOTANY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical  Gazette. 

Hoxton,  May  30,  1831. 
Sin, 

It  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  some  of  your 
readers,  especially  to  those  who  take  much 
interest  in  botanical  inquiries,  to  be  inform- 
ed that  the  beautiful  cryptogamic  plant, 
Marchantia  polymorpha,  is  now  growing 
luxuriantly  on  a  wall  at  the  side  of  the 
Lamb  public-house,  Kingsland  Road.  It 
grows  amongst  mosses,  but  is  easily  distin- 
guished from  them  by  its  broad-lobed  frond, 
which  is  of  a  most  beautiful  light  green  co- 
lour, upon  which  are  placed  two  kinds  of 
pedunculated  target-shaped  capsules  (proba- 
bly male  and  female)  and  small  sessile- 
fringed  cups,  containing  very  small  lenticular 
bodies,  of  a  much  darker  green  colour  than 
the  frond  from  which  they  seem  to  be  pro- 
duced. I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  W.  H.  P. 


COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS  i;.  WAKLEY. 

Those  who  have  any  thing  to  do  with  short- 
hand writers  must  be  fully  aware  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  get  any  thing  at  all  voluminous 
out  of  their  hands,  and  how  entirely  editors 
are  at  their  mercy.  The  pleadings  con- 
nected with  the  criminal  information  against 
Messrs.  Wakley  and  Co.  having  run  to  con- 
siderable length,  we  have  been  unable  to 
procure  them  in  time  for  the  present  num- 
ber ;  any  thing  worth  noticing  which  they 
may  contain,  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers 
next  week. 


AV.  Wilson,  Printer,  !>7,  Skinner-Street,  London. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

ON  THE 

APPLTCATION  OF  CHEMISTRY  TO 
PHYSIOLOGY,  PATHOLOGY,  AND 
PRACTICE. 

By  VVm.  Prout,  M.D.  F.R.S. 

As  delivered  bii  him,  in  the  Gulstonian  Lectures, 
at  the  College  of  Physicians. 


Lecture  IL 

General  Sketch  of  the  DJode  in  iirfiich 
Chemical  Philosophy  may  he  upptiacl 
to  illustrate  the  Operations  of  the 
Animal  Economy. 

Of  Saccharine,  Oleaginous,  and  Albu- 
minous JIalters,  considered  as  Ali- 
ments and  Staminal  Principles.  The 
guest  inn  considered,  whether  Animals 
can  Live  exclusively  on  one  of  these 
Classes  of  Aliments. 

On  the  Nature  of  the  Digestive  Process ; 
with  some  Remarks  on  Cookery. 

Is  the  present  lecture  it  is  my  intention 
to  sfive  a  sketch  or  outline  of  the  mode 
in  which  chemical  philosophy  may  he 
applied  to  illustrate  the  <^-eneral  consti- 
tution and  operations  of  the  animal  eco- 
nomy. To  these  views  I  was  oradually 
led  many  years  a^o  ;  and  the  further  I 
proceed,  the  more  I  am  satisfied  that 
they  are  founded  in  truth  ;  and  that  they 
will  sooner  or  later,  in  some  form  or 
other,  be  estahlished.  1  purposely  avoid 
details  as  much  as  possible,  as  the  con- 
sideration of  these  on  the  present  occa- 
sion would  be  quite  out  of  the  question. 

I  mentioned  in  my  last  lecture  that, 
excluding  water  and  adventitious  mat- 
ters, as  the  earthy  basis  of  bones,  &c.  the 
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stamina,  or  ground-work  of  org^anized 
beings,  may  be  considered  as  consti- 
tuted of  three  great  principles  —  the 
saccharine,  the  oleayintms ,  and  the  albu- 
minous. Now  as  alimentary  substances 
are  derived  from  the  organic  kingdom, 
these,  of  course,  must  be  similarly  con- 
stituted, and  they  may,  in  fact,  be  viewed 
in  the  same  light,  or  as  consisting  of  the 
same  three  great  classes  of  substances. 
If  this  view  of  the  subject,  therefore,  be 
correct,  it  matters  little  under  what 
head  we  consider  these  principles — 
whether,  for  example,  as  staminal  prin- 
ciples, composing  animal  bodies,  or  as 
the  aliments  by  which  animals  arc  sup- 
ported ;  but  as  the  latter  point  of  view 
is  in  some  respects  most  convenient  for 
our  present  purpose,  1  shall  consider 
them  in  an  alimentary  point  of  view. 
And,  first,  of  the — 

1.  Saccharine  group. — When  speak- 
ing of  this  group  of  bodies  in  our  last 
lecture,  it  was  observed  that  the  radi- 
cal law  pervading  them  all  is,  that 
they  are  essentially  composed  of  car- 
bon and  water,  or  in  other  words,  that 
they  may  be  considered  as  hydrates  of 
carbon.  In  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions for  1827,  a'J  account  of  the  analy- 
ses of  the  principal  substances  of  this 
class  is  given,  and  the  following  is  a 
very  brief  abstract  of  the  results  : — 

This  class  of  bodies,  like  most  others 
perhaps  in  nature,  is  made  up  of 
two  great  series — the  crystallized  and 
the  merorganized,  which,  as  far  as 
essential  composition  goes,  coincide,  or 
run  parallel,  though  their  sensible,  and 
even  their  chemical  properties,  are  to- 
tally different.  These  differences  are 
supposed  to  depend  chiefly  on  the  pre- 
sence of  minute  quantities  of  foreign 
bodies,    termed   merorganizing  bodies; 
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and  partly  on  the  different  modes  in 
which  their  particles  are  aggregated. 
Thus,  the  higliest  and  most  perfect  crj's- 
tallized  sugar  coincides  with  its  mer- 
organized  parallel,  the  highest  and  most 
perfect  form  of  starch — that,  namely, 
from  wheat.  The  same  is  true  with  the 
other  varieties  of  sugar,  which  have 
their  corresponding  parallels  among 
nierorganized  bodies,  as  tlie  low  sugar 
of  honey  or  grapes,  witli  the  low  form 
of  starch  existing  in  arrow-root,  &c. 

A  second  most  important  body  be- 
longing to  this  group  of  substances  is 
vuieyar.  Of  this,  in  the  crystallizable 
form,  only  one  variety  is  known  at  pre- 
sent— namely,  pure  acetic  acid.  But 
there  are  probably  several  merorgaiiized 
varieties,  as  the  lactic  acid,  the  zoonic 
acid,  &c.  which  have  been  proved  to 
consist  essentially  of  acetic  acid,  mixed 
with  small  portions  of  foreign  bodies. 

A  tiiird,  and  most  important  set  of 
bodies  belonging  to  this  group,  is  lufitin, 
or  the  woody  fibre.  Tbis  at  present  is 
only  known  to  exist  in  the  merorganized 
form,  but  its  crystallized  parallel  will 
be  probably  discovered  hereafter.  Tlie 
woody  fibre  is  used  as  an  aliment  by 
many  of  the  lower  animals,  and  it  may, 
by  the  united  agencies  of  heat  and  mois- 
ture, be  converted  into  a  species  of  the 
amylaceous  principle,  highly  nutritious. 

Another  set  of  bodies  belonging  to 
this  class  is  the  gummy  or  mucilaginous, 
of  which  gum  arable  may  be  considered 
as  an  example  among  merorganized 
bodies,  and  sugar  of  milk  among  the 
crystallizable. 

If  we  consider  carbon  as  the  measure 
of  the  nutritive  powers  of  alimentary 
bodies  in  general,  which  may  perbaps 
be  fairly  done,  it  may  be  stated  gene- 
rally that  tbe  capacities  of  the  difftrent 
bodies  belonging  to  the  saccharine 
group,  viewed  in  this  light,  lie  between 
one-third  and  a  half  of  their  weight. 

2.  Of  the  Oleaginous  group. — I  have 
analysed  many  specimens  of  the  more 
important  varieties  of  this  group  of 
bodies,  and,  as  formerly  stated,  have 
found  them  all  to  l)e  essentially  com- 
posed of  olefiant  gas  and  water,  in  dif- 
ferent proportions,  or  having  reference 
to  this  composition.  These  analyses 
have  not  yet  been  publisiied.  Oily 
bodies  are  naturally  separated  by  their 
sensible  and  chemical  properties  into 
two  great  divisions,  viz.  fixed  and  xjula- 
tile  oils.  The  volatile  oils,  in  general, 
are  not  used  as  aliments ;  and  hence  we 


have  little  to  do  with  them  here,  unless, 
indeed,  we  except  alcohol,  which, 
thoiigli  conforming  in  its  composition 
to  the  fixed  oils,  more  nearly  resembles 
in  its  properties  the  volatile  ones.  We 
owe  much  of  the  information  we  pos- 
sess respecting  the  chemical  properties 
of  fixed  oils  to  IM.  Clievreul  ;  and  in 
procuring  the  different  principles  for 
analysis,  I  have  generally  follovved  his 
instructions,  for  wliich,  tiierefore,  I  refer 
to  his  works.  If,  as  before,  we  consider 
carl)on  as  the  measure  of  the  nutritive 
powers  of  oily  bodies,  we  sliall  find  that 
they  far  surpass  the  saccl)arine  princi- 
ples in  this  respect ;  the  car!)on  of  the 
fixed  oleaginous  bodies  varying  from 
seventy  to  eighty-one  per  cent. ;  while 
alcohol,  containing  fifty- one  per  cent, 
holds  a  sort  of  intermediate  place  be- 
tween the  two  classes,  or  rather  com- 
mences where  the  saccharine  bodies  ter- 
minate. 

3.  0/ the  Albuminous  group. — This 
group  of  alimentary  substances  differs 
from  the  preceding  in  containing  azote, 
which  renders  their  analysis  so  diffi- 
cult and  troublesome  that  I  cannot  yet 
venture  to  mention  publicly  the  general 
law  that  determines  their  composition. 
The  following  is  a  short  account  of  some 
of  the  more  important  varieties  of  this 
principle  • — 

Gelatine  and  Albumen. — When  almost 
any  portion  of  an  animal  body,  except 
the  oleaginous  matters,  is  boiled  in 
water,  it  is  separated  into  two  portions, 
one  soluble  in  water,  and  forming  with 
it  a  tremulous  jelly,  or  gelatine  ;  the 
other  remaining  insoluble,  or  albumen. 
These  principles  exist  in  very  difierent 
proportions  in  different  textures,  some 
of  them,  as  the  skin,  being  almost  en- 
tirely convertible  into  gelatine,  while 
others  yield  comparatively  little  of  it, 
and  consist  principally  of  albumen. 
Gelatine  does  not  exist  in  a  fluid  state 
in  any  animal  compound,  and  lias  been 
sn])pjsed  to  be  a  product  of  boiling;  but 
this  is  doubtful.  One  of  its  most  re- 
markable properties  is  that  of  being 
convertible,  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid,  into  a  species  of  sugar.  This  is 
comparatively  a  recent  discovery;  but  I 
thought  the  circumstance  so  probable 
that  [  attempted  the  experiment  n:any 
years  ago,  when  the  action  of  sulpiiuric 
acid  ujjon  starch  was  first  o!)served, 
but  on  account  of  an  accidental  circum- 
stance, did  not  at  that  time  succeed. 
Gelatine  may  be  considered  as  the  lowest 
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kind  of  albiiininous  mutter  cxistin!^  in 
animal  l)oiiies,  and  as  it  weiT,  of  an  in- 
teiinediato  nature  between  the  sacelia- 
rine  principle  of  plants  and  alUunien  ; 
indeed,  it  may  be  considered  as  a  sort 
of  animal  saccharine  principle. 

Albumen  exists  in  the  lluid  state  in 
tlic  blood,  and  in  small  (juantity  in  cer- 
tain animal  secretions,  but  it  is  usually 
found  in  by  far  the  <>reater  proportion 
as  a  solid,  or  as  it  is  termed,  coagulated 
albumen.  Fibrin,  another  moditicatioa 
of  the  albuminous  principle,  occurs 
in  the  blood  in  a  tluid,  or  at  least  sus- 
pended state,  but  in  its  most  usual 
state  it  exists  as  a  tough  fibrous  mass, 
in  which  form  it  constitutes,  in  con- 
junction with  albumen,  the  basis  of  the 
muscular  or  fleshy  parts  of  animals. 
It  may  be  also  obtained  from  blood 
by  an  easy  and  well-known  process. 
Neither  albumen  or  fibrin  are  capable 
of  beiui^  converted  into  saccharine  mat- 
ter by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid. 

The  substance  called //7H^e«,  occurrinjj 
chiefiy  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and 
particularly  in  wheat  flour,  is  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  albuminous  principle  ;  and 
according  to  Bcrzelius,  when  submitted 
to  the  action  of  alcohol,  is  capable  of 
being  separated  into  two  principles  ana- 
logous to  the  gelatine  and  albumen  of 
animals. 

These  three  principles — gelatine,  al- 
bumen, and  fibrin,  I  am  disposed  to 
consider  a.-  related  to  one  another  in 
the  same  way  that  we  supposed  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  the  saccharine  prin- 
ciple to  be  related,  namely,  as  all  of 
them  having  the  same  essential  composi- 
tion, modified  by  different  proportions 
of  water. 

Curd,  a  well-known  substance  found 
iu  the  milk  of  all  animals,  is  another 
variety  of  the  albuminous  principle. 

In  considering  the  relative  nutritive 
powers  of  this  class  of  bodies,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  the  azote  into  account ; 
and  if  we  reckon  this  last  as  equivalent 
to  carbon, which,  for  arough comparison, 
may  perhai)s  be  fairly  done,  we  shall 
find  that  albuminous  bodies  lie,  in  this 
respect,  between  the  saccharine  and 
oleaginous  groups — that  is  to  say, 
they  contain  from  sixty-five  to  eighty- 
one  per  cent,  of  carbon  and  azote; 
gelatine  containing  the  least,  and  curd 
the  greatest  proportions  of  these  two  ele- 
ments. The  general  conclusion  from 
the  whole  taken  together,  in  a  nutritive 
point  of  view  is,   that  substances  con- 


taining naturally  less  than  thirty,  or 
mucli  more  than  eighty  per  cent,  of 
carbon,  are  not  well,  iif  at  all,  adapted  for 
alimentary  purposes. 

There  is  a  point  of  considerable  im- 
portance connected  with  this  subject, 
which,  before  we  proceed,  may  be  briilly 
noticed.  We  have  seen  that  all  the  s>di- 
stances  used  by  man  as  aliments,  with 
the  exception  of  sugar  and  alcohol,  are 
merorganized  bodies.  We  have  ;sl^(» 
stated  that  no  crystallized,  or  crystalli- 
zable  body,  seems  cnpable  of  forming  a 
constituent  part  of  a  living  crganiied 
being.  The  question  therefore  arises, 
whether  pure  sugar,  so  much  used  as  aii 
aliment,  is  really  not  the  very  worst 
form  in  which  the  saccharine  princi])le 
can  be  taken.  Alcohol,  in  its  pure  state, 
has  been  long  generally  admitted  to  be 
its  worst  form;  and  1  am  decidedly  of 
opinion,  that  in  subjects  labouring  under 
those  forms  of  dyspepsia  connected 
with  deficient  merorganizing  power, 
which  arc  by  far  the  most  frequent, 
pure  sugar  is  as  difficult  to  assinulate 
as  pure  alcohol,  and  little  less  injurious. 
Indeed,  the  best  argument  in  favour  of 
this  opinion  is,  that  it  is  actually  used  in 
moderate  quantity  only,  and  as  a  condi- 
ment, and  cannot  be  taken  in  the  same 
manner  and  quantity  in  which  it.s  meror- 
ganized parallel,  starch,  is  taken,  which, 
as  is  well  known,  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  general  and  abundant  articles  of 
food.  So  alcohol,  as  it  exists  in  wine,  in 
a  sort  of  merorganized  condition,  can, 
as  is  well  known,  be  taken  in  large  quan- 
tity, and  for  a  great  length  of  time  toge- 
ther; while,  if  so  taken  in  its  pure  state, 
it  would  intoxicate  or  lead  to  disorganiza- 
tion. The  same  remarks  apply  to  oily 
bodies,  which  in  their  pure  state,  and 
especially  in  their  fluid  state,  arc  e.\- 
ceedingly  difficult  of  assimilation  ;  but 
in  the  state  of  emulsion,  or  that  mixed 
state  in  wduch  they  occur  in  natural 
fats,  or  iu  butter,  they  are  much  more 
easily  disposed  of,  and  there  are  few 
stomachs  that  will  not  bear  a  small 
portion  of  them. 

The  question  next  to  be  considered  is, 
can  animals  live  on  one  of  these  classes 
of  alimentary  matters  exclusively,  with- 
out partaking  of  the  other  two?  In 
reply  to  this  question,  it  may  be  ob- 
served in  the  first  place,  that  in  almost 
every  instance,  what  animals  acluidlij 
do  for  the  uiost  part,  is  to  be  considered 
as  the  rule;  while  what  they  can  do  on 
an  emtryenttf,  is  generally  an  exception. 
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It  is  one  of  the  grand  characteristics  of 
orsfanized  bcin<»'s,  and  by  wliich  they  are 
more  than  l)y  any  thinq;else  distinguish- 
ed from  common  crystallized  bodies, 
that  they  possess  the  power  of  varying 
their  habits,  and  accommodating  them- 
selves to  circumstances  within  certain 
limits,  and  for  a  certain  time.  That 
many  animals,  therefore,  can  for  a  time 
live  on  one  of  these  classes  of  aliments 
alone,  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  they 
can  do  so  for  an  unlimited  time  is  ex- 
ceedingly unlikely,  judging  from  what 
we  actually  know  by  observation  to  be 
the  case,  as  well  as  from  experiments 
made  by  different  physiologists  on  this 
particular  subject,  both  of  which  are 
decidedly  against  the  supposition,  and, 
indeed,  lead  to  conclusions  directly  op- 
posite, viz.  that  a  mixture  of  two  at 
least,  if  not  all  three  of  the  classes,  are 
necessary  to  constitute  a  perfect  alimen- 
tary compound. 

It    is    a    curious   circumstance  that 
milk,  the  only  article  absolutely  prepared 
and  intended  by  nature  as  an  aliment,  is 
a  compound  of  all   the   three   classes ; 
and  almost  all  the  gramineous  and  her- 
baceous matters  employed   as    food   by 
the  lower  animals,  contain  at  least  two, 
if  not  all  the  three.     The  same   is   true 
of    animal  aliments,    which  consist   at 
least   of   albumen    and  oil.     In   short, 
it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  name  a  sub- 
stance employed   by  the  more  perfect 
animals    as  food  that  does   not  essen- 
tially constitute  a  natural  compound  of 
at  least  two,  if  not  all  three  of  these 
great   principles   of  alimentary  princi- 
ples.    But   it   is  in    the  artificial   food 
of  man  that  we  see  this  great  principle 
of  mixture  most  strongly  exemplified. 
He,    dissatisfied    with    the  productions 
spontaneously     furnished     by     nature, 
culls   from    every   source  ;  and  by  the 
power  of  his  reason,  or  rather  of  his  in- 
stinct, forms,  in  every  possible  manner, 
and  under  every  disguise,  the  same  great 
alimentary  compound.     This,   after   all 
his  cooking  and  his  art,  how  much  soever 
lie  may  be  disinclined  to   believe   it,   is 
the  sole  object  of  his  labour,   and    the 
more   nearly    his    results   approach    to 
this,     the  more   nearly    they   approach 
perfection.     Even  in  the  utmost  refine- 
ments of  his  luxury,  and  in  his  choicest 
delicacies,   the   same  great   principle  is 
attended   to,   and  his  sugar  and  Hour, 
his  eggs  and  butter,  in  all  their  various 
forms   and   coml)inations,    are   nothing 
more  nor  less  than  disguised  imitations 


of  the  great  alimentary  prototype,  milk, 
as  furnished  to  him  by  nature*. 

We  come  now  to  take  a  summary 
view  of  the  important  process  of 
digestion,  which  may  be  conveniently 
considered  under  the  three  following 
heads.  First,  of  the  essential  changes 
which  the  alimentary  substances  under- 
go ;  secondly,  of  the  nature  of  the  iner- 
organizalion  of  the  alimentary  sub- 
stances ;  and,  tliirdly,  of  tiie  reduction 
of  the  alimentary  substances  or  their 
combination  with  water,  and  consequent 
solution  in  that  fluid  ;  all  of  which  con- 
stitute so  many  distinct  functions,  each 
liable  to  its  peculiar  derangements  and 
mode  of  treatment. 

1.  With  respect  to  the  essential 
changes  which  the  alimentary  matters 
undergo,  it  may  be  remarked  that  two 
of  tiicm — the  oleaginous  and  albumi- 
nous are  animal  products,  or  parts  of 
other  animals,  appropriated  as  articles 
of  food,  and  hence  may  be  supposed 
capable  of  being  at  once  applied  to  the 
purposes  of  the  animal  economy  without 
undergoing  any  essential  change  in  their 
composition.  But  with  the  saccharine 
class,  derived  principally  from  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  the  case  is  different  ; 
and  before  this  can  be  converted,  either 
into  the  oleaginous  or  the  .  albumi- 
nous principles,  it  must  undergo 
some  essential  cliange  or  changes  in  its 
composition.  These  essential  changes, 
I  believe,  are  purely  chemical,  and 
the  results  of  oDvious  and  common 
affinities,  and  will,  I  have  no  doubt, 
be  known  hereafter  ;  but  as  I  have  not 
yet  quite  made  up  my  mind  on  some 
points  connected  with  the  albuminous 
principle,  I  shall  not  enter  further  on 
the  subject  at  present.  I  may  remark, 
however,  that  whatever  be  the  nature  of 
the  food,  the  general  composition  of  the 
chyle  is  the  same,  though  the  propor- 
tions of  the  ingredients  are  liable  to  very 
considerable  variations,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  food  :  thus,  if  consider- 
able quantities  of  fat  be  taken,  the  chyle 
will  be  found  to  abound  in  fat,  &c. 

2,  Of  the  nature  of  the  merorganizing 
processes.— In  this  part  of  the  inijuiry 
lie  the  real  difficulties  we  have  to  con- 
tend with,  in  the  operations  of  life.  AW 
the  great  and  essential  changes  can  be 
traced  by  care  and  attention,  but  here 
we  meet  with  much  which  will  proi)ably 


•  See  Blumcnbach's  Physiology,   translated  by 
Dr,  EUiotsoii,  page  311,  fourth  edition. 
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lor  ever  iciiuiiii  iiiiUiiuwn  lo  us  ;  iiiid 
oven  the  little  tlial  we  do  Know  euii 
scarcely  l)e  satisl'aetorily  applied  at  pre- 
sent. 'Jlie  iiieroii^aiiiziiij;'  processes 
may  be  considered  as  constitutinir  a  sort 
of  underplot,  carried  on  l)y  tlie  organic 
agent,  by  which  it  contrives  to  inlhi- 
enee  and  direct  the  operations  of  the 
jiiaterial  principles  of  wiiich  living  bo- 
dies are  composed  ;  and  though  we  can 
see  and  understand  the  nature  of  these 
principles,  and  even  follow  them  through 
many  of  their  metan)ori)lioscs,  yet  we 
cannot  detect  the  nature  of  the  con- 
cealed agencies  that  govern  the  whole, 
or  perhaps,  at  the  utmost,  catch  a 
glimpse  only  of  a  half-concealed  clue, 
the  uses  and  connexions  of  which 
are  unknown  to  us,  and  serve  only  to 
puzzle  us  tiie  more.  From  long  atten- 
tion to  the  subject,  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  merorganizing  principles  are  chiefly 
derived  from  the  living  animal  itself,  at 
least  the  more  essential  ones,  and  that 
they  are  contained  in  those  products 
of  secretion  furnished  by  the  sto- 
mach and  other  organs  ;  and  this  view 
of  the  subject  accords  with  what  we 
know  of  the  operations  of  the  animal 
economy  in  general.  Thus  in  the  incu- 
bated Ciig,  I  have  found  that  the  small 
(jiiantity  of  earthy  matters  occurring  in 
the  all)umen  remains  unajjpropriated  at 
the  end  of  the  process,  and  that  the  ani- 
mal has  derived  the  earthy  basis  of  its 
skeleton  from  some  other  and  unknown 
source.  The  merorganizing  principles, 
therefore,  already  existing  in  the  ali- 
ments, though  they  undoubtedly  render 
them  better  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
-the  animal  economy,  are  not  sulhcient; 
and  unless  the  economy  furnishes  the 
materials  properly  prepared,  tlie  future 
work  of  assimilation  will  be  imperfect. 
[i.  Of  the  reduction  of  tiie  alimentary 
substances,  or  their  combination  with 
water  and  consequent  solution. — Before 
this  important  part  of  tlie  functions  of 
the  stomach  can  be  well  understood,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks upon  tiie  influence  of  water  in 
modifying'  the  constitution  and  proper- 
ties of  bodies.  It  is  a  general  law,  per- 
vading all  the  three  great  classes  of  ali- 
mentary substances,  as  well,  perhaps,  as 
all  others  into  which  water  enters  as  a 
necessary  ingredient,  that  the  greater 
the  proportion  of  water  they  hold  in 
combination — the  more  they  approach 
the  stale  of  a  fluid — the  more  prone  they 
are  to  decomposition  j  and  if  soluble  in 


water  in  any  slate,  the  more  soluble 
they  are  in  that  fluid.  Thus  if  we  take 
sugar  as  an  exaun)le:  the  strong  crys- 
tallized large-grained  sugar  of  the  cane 
contains  only  about  57  per  cent,  while 
the  low,  weak,  and  imperfectly  crystal- 
lized sugar  of  honey  contains  as  much 
as  64  per  cent;  the  only  diflerencc  l)e- 
tween  the  two  being  in  the  proportion 
of  water  they  contain  in  coaibination. 
'Ihe  same  is  true  of  oils.  Theswlid  and 
fixed  oily  bodies,  or  stearincs,  contain 
less  water  than  the  soft  and  delicate  fats 
and  fluid  oils,  while  alcohol,  the  lowest 
of  the  class,  contains  as  much  as  .'W  per 
cent,  of  water,  and  is  quite  soluble  in  that 
fluid.  Gelatinous  and  albuminous  bodies 
alsoare  subjectto  precisely  thesume  vari- 
ations. The  strong  tenacious  jilue  used 
in  the  arts  is  prepared  froiu  the  firmer 
portions  of  the  hides  of  old  animals; 
while  the  delicate  and  gelatinous  size, 
or  weak  glue,  is  formed  from  the  skins 
of  young  or  more  delicate  animals  ;  and 
the  two  differ  from  one  another  in  the 
proportion  in  which  they  hold  water  in 
combination  ;  and,  generally  speaking, 
the  differences  betueen  the  constituent 
principles  of  old  and  young  animals 
lie  chiefly  in  the  proportion  of  com- 
bined water  they  contain. 

Now,  in  the  point  of  view  in  which 
we  are  at  present  considering  the  sub- 
ject, the  digestive  process  may  be  sup- 
posed to  consist  in  the  reduction  of  the 
alimentary  substances  to  the  lowest 
possible  state  (to  the  state,  as  it  were, 
of  infancy,)  by  combining  them  with 
water,  by  which  they  are  rendered  solu- 
ble, or  nearly  so,  in  that  fluid — a  fact 
that  must  be  fiuniliar  to  every  one 
who  has  examined  the  chyle,  the 
characters  of  which,  from  the  large  quan- 
tity of  combined  water  present,  are  so  de- 
licate, and  so  faiiitly  marked,  that, 
though  capable  of  undergoing  a  species 
of  coagulation,  yet  this  is  so  imperfect 
that  it  is  destroyed  by  the  slightest  mo- 
tion, and  even  by  the  simple  drainage  of 
the  watery  portions  from  the  more  fixed, 
which  are  thus  reduced  to  a  few  delicate 
fibres. 

This  combination  of  the  alimentary 
substances  with  water,  by  which  at  the 
same  time  their  solution  is  effected, 
seems  to  be  chiefly  brought  about  by 
the  agency  of  a  fluid  secreted  by  the 
stomach  itself.  The  alimentary  matter 
previously  divided  by  mastication,  and 
mixed  with  the  saliva  and  other  fluids, 
is  brought  in  contact  with  this  secretion, 
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when  it  soon  becomes  more  or  less  a 
fluid.  Of  this  important  secretion,  chlo- 
rine, in  some  state  or  other  of  combina- 
tion, is  an  element,  (apparently  a  neces- 
sary element,  for  it  is  always  more  or 
less  present,)  and  by  its  powerful  agen- 
cies contributes  mainly  to  effect  this 
important  union.  This  elementary  prin- 
ciple, thus  so  intima'.ely  connected 
uith  the  reducing  process  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  most  frequent  subjects  of 
derangement,  and  instead  of  chlorine, 
or  a  little  free  muriatic  acid,  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  free  muriatic  acid  is 
elicited,  which  not  only  proves  the  source 
of  much  secondary  uneasiness,  but 
more  or  less  retards  the  process  of 
reduction  itself.  The  source  of  this 
chlorine  or  muriatic  acid,  unless  we 
siippose  it  to  be  generated,  which  is  an 
unnecessary  hypothesis,  must  be  the 
common  salt  existing  in  the  blood,  from 
which  the  secretion  takes  place  ;  and  it 
may  be  asked,  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
action  thus  caj)able  of  decomposing 
such  a  compound  ?  We  know  of  one 
agent  capable  of  exerting  this  power, 
namely,  electricity  ;  which  agent,  in  a 
former  lecture,  we  attempted  to  shew 
is  employed  by  the  animal  economy  in 
its  operations,  in  the  same  way,  and  on 
the  same  principle  that  it  employs  the 
materials  themselves.  To  the  immediate 
agency  of  this  principle,  therefore,  the 
decomposition  may,  perhaps,  be  fairly 
referred  ;  but  the  question  here  arises, 
what  becomes  of  the  soda  after  the  mu- 
riatic acid  has  been  separated  ?  This, 
t)f  course,  remains  behind  in  the  blood, 
and  a  portion  of  it  no  doubtgoesto  keep 
up  that  weak  alkaline  condition  essen- 
tial to  the  blood  as  a  fluid  ;  but  a  large 
proportion  of  it  probably  goes  to  the 
liver,  and  is  there  elicited  in  combination 
with  the  biliary  principles — at  least 
this  is  the  most  probable  conclusion. 
We  have  thus  a  beautiful  provision  of 
nature;  for  the  soda,  in  tiie  act  of  being 
elicited  with  tlie  bile,  is  again  brought 
into  union  with  the  acid  separated  in  tlie 
stomach,  where  it  combines  with  it,  and 
thus  by  its  agency  further  decomposi- 
tions are  effected,  and  the  incipient 
chyle  is  separated  from  the  cxcremcnti- 
tious  mutters. 

Admitting  that  the  above  decomposi- 
tion is  effected  by  the  immediate  agency 
of  galvanism,  we  have  in  tlie  principal 
digestive  organs  a  sort  of  galvanic  appa- 
ratus, of  which  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach,  and  perhaps  the  intes- 


tinal canal  generally,  may  be  considered 
as  the  acid  or  positive  pole,  while  the 
hepatic  system  may  be  considered  as 
the  alkaline  or  negative  one.  Whether 
this  be  admitted  or  not,  which  is  a 
matter  of  no  great  importance,  the 
above  may  be  considered  as  a  simple 
expression  of  facts,  as  far  as  the  saline 
matters  of  the  blood  are  concerned  ; 
and  in  conjunction  with  these,  and 
by  the  aid  of  tlie  same  energies,  there 
are  several  other  very  important  pro- 
cesses or  changes  carried  on,  some  of 
which  I  hope  hereafter  to  be  able  to  elu- 
cidate. 

Before  we  quit  this  subject  we  may 
make  a  few  remarks  on  cookery,  the 
object  of  which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  to  fa- 
cilitate the  solution  of  the  alimentary 
matters,  bv  combining  them  with  water, 
and  thus  to  aid  the  stomach  in  effecting 
the  important  process  under  considera- 
tion. 

Animals  feeding  exclusively  on  vege- 
tables are  well  known  to  be  furnished 
by  nature  with  an  extensive  apparatu.s 
of  stomachs  and  other  organs,  admirably 
adapted  for  the  purpose  of  macerating 
and  reducing  their  refractory  food  to 
the  purposes  of  their  economy.  But 
man,  who  is  evidently  intended  to  live 
on  vegetable  products,  in  part  at  least, 
has  not  been  furnished  with  this  appa- 
ratus, and  hence  we  may  conclude  that 
the  deficiency  was  intended  to  be  sup- 
plied by  his  ingenuity  and  the  artificial 
processes  of  cookery.  Now  the  dif- 
ferent processes  of  baking,  roasting, 
boiling,  &c.  are  all,  as  before  observed, 
of  a  reducing  character,  and  by  their 
united  effects  the  most  refractory  sub- 
stances, even  the  woody  fibre  itself,  may 
be  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  wholesome 
and  nutritious  bread.  With  respect  to 
this  subject  it  may  be  remarked,  in  ge- 
neral, that  it  is  infinitely  easier  to  reduce 
a  principle  from  a  high  to  a  low  condi- 
tion, than  the  reverse.  Thus  the 
strongest  sugar  may  be  easily  made 
w^eak,  or  may  even  become  so  by  mere 
keeping ;  but  when  once  reduced  to  this 
state,  1  believe  it  never  can  be  restored 
again,  so  as  to  render  it  well  adapted  for 
the  purposes  of  the  sugar-l)oiler.  And 
here  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  amiss  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  what  is  termed 
French  cookery,  in  opposition  to  that 
generally  cmpioyed  in  this  country. 
In  France  most  substances  arc  ex- 
posed, through  the  medium  of  oil  or 
butter,  to    a   temperature  of  at   least 
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COO'^,  by  the  (ipciMtion  of  frying',  or 
some  iuuilogous  process.  Tliey  are  tlieii 
intiodtieotl  into  a  macerating  vessel  witli 
a  little  water,  and  kept  for  several 
lioiirs  at  a  temperature  fai-  below  Ike 
hoiliiKj  jinint ,  nut  periiaps  higher  than 
•JSO^  ;  and  by  tliese  united  processes, 
properly  eomhieted,  the  most  refrac- 
tory ariieles,  whuilier  of  animal  or  ve- 
jretablc  origin,  are  reduced  more  or  less 
to  the  state  of  pulp,  and  admiral>ly 
adapted  for  the  further  action  of  the 
stomach.  In  this  country,  on  the  con- 
trary, articles  are  usually  put  at  once 
into  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  sub- 
mitted without  care  or  attention  to  the 
hoiliiiij  tetnpr ratine  ;  the  con<e(]uencc 
is,  that  most  animal  substances,  when 
taken  out,  are  harder  and  more  indi- 
afcstible  than  in  the  natural  state;  for  it 
is  well  known  that  albuminous  matters, 
as  for  example  the  white  of  an  egg-^  be- 
come the  harder  the  longer  they  arc  boil- 
ed. These  observations  are  often  of  the  ut- 
most importance  in  a  dietetic  and  medi- 
cal point  of  view.  When  the  reducing 
powers  of  the  stomach  are  weak,  a  hard 
and  crude  English  diet,  such,  for  exam- 
ple, as  half-ravv  beef-steaks,  &c.  so 
frequently  recommended,  is  sure  to 
disagree  and  produce  much  discomfort, 
hy  promoting  acidity  and  all  its  conse- 
•quences  ;  while  the  very  same  articles 
well  cooked  upon  French  principles,  or 
rather  the  principles  of  common  sense, 
can  be  taken  with  impunity,  and  easily 
assimilated,  by  the  same  iiulividual.  I 
need  scarcely  allude  here  to  the  curious 
fact  now  well  established,  and  strictly 
explicable  upon  well-known  principles 
of  the  animal  economy,  that  when  any 
indigestible  substance  is  introduced  in- 
to the  stomach,  this  organ  immediately 
throws  out  an  extra  (juantity  of  acid. 
Of  the  truth  of  this  I  satisfied  myself  by 
experiments  on  animals  many  years 
ago ;  and  the  circumstance  has  since 
been  confirmed  by  tha  experiments 
of  Tiedeman  and  Gmelin  of  Ileidel- 
burgh.  This  law  explains  many  of  the 
most  troublesome  circumstances  con- 
nected with  errors  of  diet  and  indiges- 
tion. 

I  need  scarcely  observe,  (hat  I  do  not 
approve  of  all  French  cookery,  but  only 
of  that  rational  portion  of  it,  by  which 
articles  of  food  are  rendered  more  easy 
of  digestion. 

In  the  above  sketch  of  the  nature  of  the 
digestive  process,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
draw  the  line  of  distinction  between  the 


dillicult  or  imjiossible,  and  what  is  really 
within  our  jiower  ;  and  have  only  to  re- 
mark in  conclusion,  that  though  these 
three  great  essential  points,  in  the  diges- 
tive process,  are  sulficiently  <listinct 
from  each  other,  it  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood that  they  take  place  in  succession, 
or  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  !)ecn 
described.  The  fact  is,  that  they  all  go 
on  together  at  the  same  time  ;  and  no 
sooner  docs  an  alimentary  substance 
begin  to  be  dissolved,  but  its  future  des- 
tination seems  to  be  determined  ;  and 
if  it  be  expedient  that  an  essential  change 
shall  take  place,  this  is  accordingly 
commenced  ;  or  if  not,  the  merorganiz- 
ing  process  commences  even  at  the  out- 
set ;  and  the  consecjuence  is,  that  all  the 
three  great  constituents  are  met  with  in 
the  chyle  the  moment  the  extraneous 
matters  are  separated  by  the  action  of 
the  biliary  secretion. 


ON  FEVER. 

ISole  of  a  Lecture  hy  M.  Andral,  (from 
a  Paris  Correspondent.) 

We  understand  by  the  term  fever,  a 
disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  cir- 
culating organs. 

The  earliest  observers  recognized  a 
kind  of  internal  //re  which  gave  rise  to 
organic  atfections  constituting  their 
pneumonic,  jileuritic,  cerebral,  gastric, 
rheumatic  fevers,  &c. ;  so  that  the  fever 
was  looked  upon  as  the  cause  of  all  the 
organic  lesions  that  were  observed  dur- 
ing its  course.  By  degrees,  however, 
this  theory  became  modified,  and  an 
idea  crept  in  that  many  of  these  lesions, 
instead  of  being  the  consequence,  were 
actually  the  cause  of  the  fever.  The 
terms  "  pneumonic,  pleuritic  fevers," 
&c.  were  then  rejected,  and  "  pneumo- 
nia, pleurisy,"  &c.  substituted.  The 
expression  "fever"  was  retained  only 
to  express  certain  morbid  conditions 
characterized  by  heat  of  skin,  frecjuency 
of  pulse,  and  general  functional  disor- 
der ;  whit^h  state  was  called,  by  Galen, 
"essential  fever."  Pathologists  were, 
however,  obliged  to  admit  many  spe- 
cies of  essential  fevers,  which  were 
then  named,  either  from  their  presumed 
causes — as  "bilious,"  "mucous," 
"  milk,"  "  putrid,"  &c. ; — or  from  their 
most  striking  phenomena;  as,  when 
nervous    or    sanguiferous    disturbance 
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predoininatetl,  the  fever  was  called 
"  nervous,"  or  "  inflammatory.  Fe- 
vers were  subsequently  denominated 
from  the  parts  especially  atfected,  as 
"  cerebral,"  "  gastric  ;"  or  from  the 
locality  whence  they  originated,  as 
"camp,"  "  hospital,"  "  prison  fevers." 
It  is  unnecessary  to  observe  that  this 
nomenclature  had  no  fixed  basis,  and 
was  constantly  liable  to  vary  with  dif- 
ferent theories. 

[Here  JM.  Andral  explained  the  doc- 
ti'ines  of  the  soiidists,  humour alists,  and 
vitalists.'\ 

Until  lately  many  authors  have  con- 
tinued to  designate  under  the  term 
"  fever,"  the  greater  part  of  inflam- 
matory afiFections.  The  ideas  of  the 
celebrated  Pinel  form  a  connecting  link 
between  the  ancient  and  modern  theo- 
ries. He  admitted  the  existence  of 
''  essential  fevers,"  and  also  their  occa- 
sional dependence  on  organic  lesion  : 
he  called  the  inflammatory  fever, 
"  Fievre  angeiotenique;"  the  nervous 
fever,  "  Fievre  cerebro-atascique  ;"  the 
niucons  fever,  "  Fievre  adeno-gas- 
trique."  In  the  above  theories,  how 
striking  is  the  tendency  to  localization 
of  fevers. 

Such  was  the  state  of  science  regard- 
ing fevers  when  the  doctrine  of  Brous- 
sais  became  spread  abroad,  and  effected 
a  most  extensive  and  useful  revolution 
in  medicine.  His  inquiring  mind  di- 
rected him  to  trace  the  seat  and  cause 
of  "  essential  fever"  to  a  morbid  con- 
dition of  one  or  more  parts  of  the 
body ;  to  consider  these  fevers  as  only 
sympathetic  of  a  local  atVection  more  or 
less  appreciable  to  the  senses ;  and  to 
direct  his  treatment  exclusively  to  this 
affection,  and  not  to  the  fever  itself, 
which  is  only  an  effect  of  the  local  dis- 
ease. But  M.  Broussais  wished  to  go 
still  further,  and  signalized  one  parliai- 
Inr  lesion  as  the  only  origin  of  all  the 
different  symptoms  characterizing  "  es- 
sential fevers;"  which,  according  to  his 
doctrine,  are  all  the  result  of  a  gastro- 
intestinal irritation.  Here  his  thoory 
has  failed  ;  and  though  it  is  well  esta- 
blished that  every  fever  can  and  should 
be  localized,  yet  this  localization  should 
l)e  made  in  a  much  more  extended  form 
than  his  theory  admits  of.  With  him, 
inflammaiory,  mucous,  bilious  fevers, 
are  only  symptomatic  of  the  gastro- 
enteritis ;  which  view  is  not  universally 
correct,  as  wc    often   sec  genuine  fever 


where   not    the    slightest    evidence   of 
gastro-enteritis  exists. 

M.  Andral  then  laid  down  the  fol- 
lowing axioms  : — 

1 .  Fevers  may  depend  on  particular 
modifications  of  inflammation  of  the 
intestines,  the  stomach  being  quite 
healthy. 

2.  Fevers  may  depend  on  inflamma- 
tions perfectly  distinct  from  that  of 
gastro-enteritis  ;  e.  (j.  pneumonia  in  old 
men. 

3.  Fevers  may  depend  less  on  the  de- 
gree or  intensity  of  the  inflamma- 
tion of  an  organ  tlian  on  a  peculiar  state 
of  the  blood  and  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem (e.  (j.  ulceration  of  the  intestines 
causing  adynamic  fever  in  some  and  not 
in  others). 

4.  Fevers  do  not  necessarily  depend 
on  inflammation  of  an  organ,  but  may 
be  owing  to  a  troubled  state  of  its  func- 
tions. 

5.  Fevers  seem  to  recognize  for  their 
cause  rather  a  disordered  state  of  the 
fluids  than  of  the  solids— as  of  the 
blood,  for  instance. 

Occasionally  there  is  no  appreciable 
cause  of  fever,  so  that  attempts  at  lo- 
calization fail :  these  fevers  are  ar- 
ranged only  by  analogy  of  characters  : 
for  example,  in  ])uerperal  patients  all 
the  signs  of  adynamic  fever  sometimes 
appear  ;  and  here  the  most  careful  ex- 
amination after  death  has  failed  to  shew 
any  traces  of  gastro-enteritis  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases.  It  may  be 
said  that  hysteritis  was  the  cause 
of  this  fever,  and  that  the  uterine 
veins  were  inflamed,  as  they  were 
found  full  of  pus.  These  cases  do  not 
come  under  genuine  adynamic  fever, 
but  constitute  "  symptomatic  adynamic 
fever." 

The  symptoms  occurring  in  the  course 
of  fever  may  be  referred  to — 

1.  Functional  di.sorder  of  circulating' 
system. 
'  2.  Disturbance  of  nervous  system. 

3.  Disorders  of  solids,  severe  and 
numerous  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  lesion. 

When  these  three  elements  of  disease  ex- 
ist, the  principal  element  does  not  always 
characterize  the  features  of  the  disease, 
— i.  e.  the  prevailing  sym|)tonis  may  not 
be  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  lesion. 
In  old  men,  miuh  reduced  in  strength, 
the  symptoms  of  gastritis  arc  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  commonly  observed: 
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llic  same  change  is  uli.-*crveil  in  tlio  inodi- 
tication  df  tlie  cluirartcr  of  fever  wlien 
many  indivitliiuls  are  crowded  toiiether 
in  a  eauip,  or  in  a  prison.  Take  as  an 
example  the  case  of  two  women  seized 
with  hysteritis  after  delivery  ;  the  one 
easy  in  circumstances,  tiie  mind  unop- 
pressed  by  ijrief  orcare  ;  theother  poor, 
harassed  hoth  l)y  mental  and  bodily 
troubles :  the  event,  in  the  second  case, 
is  much  more  liliely  to  be  unfavourable  ; 
typhus  will.inall  probability,  supervene. 
In  both  cases  the  essential  nature  of  the 
disease  is  the  same,  but  its  character 
seriously  modified  I)y  disturbance  of 
nervous  systeui.  When  the  innervation 
is  thus  disordered,  two  sets  of  pheno- 
mena arise. 

1st.  Functional  disorders  of  nervous 
system. 

2dly.  Disorders  of  other  organs,  un- 
der the  influence  of  nervous  system. 

Of  the  first  set  are  affections  of  mo- 
bility, sensibility,  and  mental  faculties; 
depending  either  on  over-excitement  of 
nervous  system,  or  on  decrease  of  the 
natural  quantum  of  nervous  energy. 
These  functional  disorders  chiefly  occur 
after  the  body  has  been  weakened  by 
large  bleedings,  and  we  should  be  cau- 
tious in  considering  subsidtiis  tendiimm, 
convulsions,  and  delirium,  as  signs  of  the 
increase  of  cerebral  energy.  If  we  ex- 
amine animals  shortly  before  death,  the 
peristaltic  action  of  the  intestines  is 
observed  to  be  much  more  violent  than 
in  the  natural  state;  here,  therefore, 
the  sum  of  nervous  enejigy  is  greatest 
when  life  is  at  its  lowest  ebb. 

Of  the  second  set  we  have — a.  Func- 
tional disorders  of  organs  of  assiujila- 
tion.  b.  Functional  disorders  of  organs 
of  disassimilation. 

a.  When  we  have  inflammation  of  the 
lung,  uterus,  &c.  if  the  sanguiferous 
system  be  alone  affected  the  pulse  is 
quick,  the  skin  burning,  &c  ;  but  when 
the  innervation  is  disordered,  the  pulse 
will  be  still  frequent,  but  very  weak, 
and  the  strength  will  vary  considerably 
even  in  the  same  day  ;  proving  the  in- 
fluence of  the  nervous  system  over  the 
sanguiferous.  Occasionally  irregular 
congestions  of  the  capillaries  of  the 
face;  variations  of  the  temperature  of 
the  skin,  sometimes  so  considerable 
that  one  part  shall  be  burning  hot  w  hile 
that  near  to  it  is  of  an  icy  coldness  : 
both  of  these  phenomena  evidently  un- 
der influence  of  the  nervous  svstem. 


Jicspiiaiioii  at  times  very  freipient, 
then  slow  and  irregular;  strongly  cha- 
racteristic of  disordered  condition  of  the 
mechanism  of  respiration.  The  same, 
etTeet  is  produced  in  animals  by  the 
division  of  the  ciglith  pair  of  nerves  : 
the  animal  becomes  half  sutlocated,  and 
at  length  eft'usions  take  place.  ISutri- 
tion  sometimes  so  much  allected  that 
great  wasting  may  take  j)lace  in  a  few 
days  ;  so  that  a  patient  attacked  with 
severe  fever  may  present  positive  atro- 
phy of  muscles,  though  he  might  have 
been  a  short  time  previously  remarkably 
athletic.  In  real  typiius  the  consistency 
of  solids  is  materially  diminished : 
cases  have  been  observed  where  all  the 
organs  were  reduced  to  a  pulpy  con- 
dition. >Spontaneous  gangrene  some- 
times observed,  as  in  cases  of  pestilen- 
tial fever. 

b.  Secretions. — Perspiration  may  be 
remarkably  diminished,  so  that  tlie  skin 
will  be  dry  and  shrivelled.  The  face  is 
sometimes  of  a  leaden  or  earthy  hue  in 
different  diseases,  as  in  hysteritis,  &c. 
in  which  the  innervation  is  seriously 
disordered. 

Mucous  memhranes. — Tongue  not  at 
all  an  index  of  the  state  of  the  stomach, 
for  in  the  same  condition  of  stomach 
the  tongue  may  be  either  quite  moist  or 
black  and  dry  :  when  the  innervation  is 
much  disordered,  as  in  puerperal  peri- 
tonitis, the  tongue,  gums,  lips,  &c. 
present  afuligenous  aspect;  sometimes, 
again,  although  there  be  great  disturb- 
ance of  the  nervous  system,  the  state  of 
the  tongue  m.ay  diff'er  very  little  from 
that  observed  in  simple  gastritis.  Jn 
the  intestines  we  have  tympanitis  oc- 
curring, and  more  chiefly  in  the  large 
intestines,  where  there  is  no  lesion  'to 
account  for  the  production  of  gas. 

We  observe  tympanitis  in  consump- 
tion when  the  innervation  is  seriously- 
troubled;  also  in  cases  in  which  large 
quantities  of  blood  have  been  uselessly 
abstracted  ;  and  finally,  in  all  cases 
where  the  nervous  system  is  deransred 
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CASE  OF  DISEASED  HEART, 

With  liedupUcation  of  the  Contractions  of  the 
Auricle. 

By  David  Badiiam,  M.B. 


7'«  the  Editor  of  the  London  Dledical 
Gazitle. 

Sir, 
Since  cases  of  diseased  heart  are  now 
admitted  to  he  of  "greater  frequency  than 
formerly,  an  interestir.sj  question  has 
arisen  as  to  their  predisposing  canses. 
J)r.  \Vilson  injjfeniously  supposes  that 
the  present  artificial  state  of  society,  as 
it  ffivcs  rise  to  tlie  concealment  of  emo- 
tions, in  which  the  lieart  comes  sooner 
or  later  to  sympathise,  leads  not  very 
remotely  to  eventual  disease  of  this 
orffan.  Tiiis  very  sim])le,  and,  from  the 
well-known  effects  of  moral  causes  upon 
the  source  of  circulation,  very  plausible 
explanation,  would  admit,  if  true,  of 
very  beautiful  and  extensive  application. 
If  to  dissemble  or  repress  emotion  be  to 
predispose  to  dilatation  of  the  heart, 
one  (ifreat  tribe  of  the  British  empire 
should  be  singularly  liable  to  tlie  al- 
leged consequence,  and  another  singu- 
larly exemi)t.  The  Irish  should  be  be- 
yond comparison  less  exposed  to  dilated 
heart  than  the  people  north  of  the 
Tweed.  For  a  like  reason,  the  natural 
volatility  of  the  French  character  should 
render  the  tendency  to  such  diseases  in 
that  country  comparatively  rare,  which 
is  certainly  not  the  fact,  since  no  nation 
appears  to  have  had  a  greater  familiarity 
with,  or  to  have  more  largely  advanced 
our  knowledge  in,  this  class  of  diseases. 
But  structural  derangement  of  the  or- 
gan of  circulation  cannot  plainly  be  at- 
tributed to  such  causes,  fur  it  must  be 
from  observations  made  in  hospitals 
alone,  and  not  from  the  scanty  data  of 
private  practice,  that  the  point  after  all 
can  be  settled.  Now  the  inmates  of 
j)ul)lic  charities  can  hardly  be  supposed, 
with  few  exceptions,  to  have  been  pecu- 
liarly susceptible  of  the  moral  causes 
assigned  by  Dr.  Wilson,  or  indeed  of 
any  moral  cause  whatever.  Of  the  fic- 
titious cares  of  life  which  distress  the 
higher  classes  of  society,  they  know  ab- 
solutely notliing  ;  while  the  constant 
necessity  for  exertion  diminislies  the 
intensity  of  tliose  real  calamities  from 
which  no  class  of  mankind  is  exempt. 
As  the  amount  of  moral  suffering  is 
therefore,  comparatively    small    among 


the  lower  orders,  and  as  their  physical 
suffering  is  too  frequently  severe,  should 
we  not  turn  our  attention  to  causes  of  a 
physical  character,  and  seek  in  these,  if 
nut  the  only,  the  very  frequent  dispos- 
ing causes  at  least  to  this  class  of  mala- 
dies ? 

Janet  Colquhoun,  set.  25,  was  admit- 
ted into  the  clinical  ward  of  the  Royal 
Infirmary  of  Glasgow,  under  the  care 
of  the  Professor  of  Aledicine,  in  the 
month  of  Marcii,  with  a  slight  attack  of 
pleurisy,  of  which,  having  completely 
recovered,  she  was  to  have  been  dis- 
missed "  cured,"  no  suspicion  being 
entertained  of  any  ulterior  structural 
derangement.  On  finding,  however, 
that  among  the  syra])toins,  the  case-book 
recorded  cough,  and  very  slight  tinge  of 
blood  in  the  sputa,  together  with  head- 
ache, startings  during  sleep,  palpitations 
without  an  ade(|uate  exciting  cause,  and 
dyspeptic  uneasiness  of  stomach,  al- 
though none  of  these  circumstances  se- 
parately could  be  considered  as  likely 
to  bring  her  case  under  the  category  of 
heart  diseases,  yet  when  taken  "  toge- 
ther," they  seemed  to  justify  suspicion, 
at  any  rate,  that  organic  mischief  was 
probably  concealed  under  them,  and 
that  the  seat  of  such  organic  mischief 
would  be  found  to  be  the  heart.  There 
has  also  existed  in  this  individual  a 
pretty  constant  stain  of  circumscribed 
redness  over  both  cheeks,  more  vivid  I 
have  sometimes  fancied  on  the  left,  ac- 
companied with  a  yellowness  over  the 
upper  and  under  lids  of  both  eyes,  which 
a  short  time  ago  became  J)uff"y;  and 
these  two  appearances,  according  to 
Corvisart,  constitute  two  of  the  least 
equivocal,  among  the  very  many  equi- 
vocal symptoms  of  the  obscure  disease, 
pericarditis  ;  of  this,  however,  we  have 
here  no  further  evidence.  The  whole 
face  has  twice  become  oedematous 
within  the  last  two  months,  but  neither 
the  body  nor  the  extremities  the  least 
so.  The  respiration  has  never  been  per- 
fectly easy  ;  the  apparent  anxiety  with 
which  it  is  pefonned  increasing  greatly 
on  the  sliglUcst  exertion,  and  being  al- 
ways susceptible  of  relief  by  depletive 
measures.  Two  alarming  fits  of  sudden 
and  seemingly  mortal  faintness  have  re- 
cently occurred,  in  which  the  unhappy 
patient  became  livid  in  tlie  face.  11  er 
])ulse  is  (piite  uncertain  as  to  frequency; 
I  have  counted  onlyb'i  pulsations  in  tjic 
minute,  1  iiavc  counted  as  many  as  115. 
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Its  ;>cncral  dianictor  is  tliiit  of  regu- 
liuity,  yet  this  by  no  incins  always : 
somctimos  it  varies  witliiii  two  siicces- 
&ivc  jtortions  of  a  minute,  and  so  capri- 
ciously as  to  set  accuracy  of  description 
at  de.'iancc.  The  action  of  the  heart  is 
always  much  accelerated,  as  I  have  be- 
fore mentioned,  l)y  the  slightest  causes, 
sometimes  without  any  apparent  cause; 
at  tirst,  perhaps,  from  apprehension  : 
the  mere  application  of  the  cylinder 
would  raise  the  number  of  pulsations 
considcralily,  and  some  time  would 
elapse  before  the  organ  quite  recovered 
its  normal  action.  The  patient's  father 
died  some  years  ago  of  wiiat  she  calls 
an  "  asthmatic  complaint,"  having  felt 
for  many  years  before  his  decease  a 
great  distress  about  the  heart,  affording 
further  room  for  conjecture  that  the 
cardiac  affection  clearly  about  to  be  de- 
veloped is  hereditary,  for  asthma  is  the 
most  common  symptomatic  disease  to 
which  organic  lesions  of  the  heart  are 
known  to  give  origin.  The  following 
very  curious  results  have  been  at  various 
times  obtained,  while  tlie  pulse  was 
only  45  and  regular,  presenting  there- 
fore very  considerable  facilities  to  the 
ol)server : — 

1.  Pulsation  of  the  heart  heard  over 
the  whole  chest,  or  nearly  so. 

2.  The  heart's  impulse  on  the  right 
side  exaggerated,  but  slightly ;  neither 
the  tirst  nor  second  sound,  however, 
so  clear  as  on  the  opposite  side,  where, 

.'1  Tlie  former  is  far  louder  than  na- 
tural, but  the  shock  less  than  over  the 
right  cardiac  region. 


I.  The  first  sound  concomitant  with 
the  heart's  impulse  is  prclcrnaturally 
loud  on  both  sides,  more  particularly 
on  the  left,  wliere  it  resembles  the  sound 
commonly  produced  by  the  auricles. 

5.  The  rhythm  of  the  lieart  has  beeu 
for  the  last  week  or  ten  days  altogether 
extraordinary,  and  to  this  fact  my  at- 
tention has  [)een  particularly  drawn ; 
the  fust  sound,  with  its  concomitant 
impulse,  having  been  as  usual  followed 
immediately  by  a  second  ;  this  was  in 
its  turn  as  immediately  succeeded  l)y  a 
third,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  by  a 
reduplication  of  the  second.  Tiiese 
three  sounds  together  form  an  exact 
waltz  measure,  after  which  comes  a 
pause  of  much  longer  than  natural  per- 
sistence. On  some  occasions  the  auri- 
cle (to  which  I  have  little  hesitation  in 
referring  the  second  sound  of  the  heart, 
although  at  variance,  perhaps,  witli  the 
prevailing  opinion)  has  contracted  not 
only  twice,  but  sometimes  thrice,  or 
even  four  times,  for  each  pulsation  of 
the  ventricle;  and  what  is  very  remarka- 
ble, since  contractions  of  the  auricles 
are  seldom  communicated  to  the  sense 
of  touch,  distinct  beats  exactly  synchro- 
nous with  these  sounds  are  to  be  ascer- 
tained, whatever  number  of  times  the 
sounds  are  repeated.  In  short,  if  the 
ventricles  in  this  case  occupied  the  same 
time  in  contracting  as  they  do  in  health, 
and  the  pause  were  of  natural  persist- 
ence, the  rhythm  of  the  heart  might  be 
represented  in  musical  notation,  as 
follows : — 


i^l^i 


The  first  bar  represents  the  natural 
rhythm,  in  which  ti\e  ventricle  occupies 
half  of  the  time,  the  auricle  quarter  of 
tiie  time,  and  the  pause  tlie  remaining 
quarter. 

I  had  myself  never  before  met  with 
this  species  of  irregularity  in  the  heart's 
rhythm  ;  it  has  not,  however,  escaped 
the  diligent  observation  of  Laennec, 
though  the  rarity  of  its  occurrence  will 
be  seen  by  the  following  (piotation  from 
his  work,  from  which  it  would  ap|)car, 
too,  that  he  had  only  found  it  concomi- 


tant with  increased  action  of  the  heart  • 
"  It  sometimes,  though  very  rarely, 
happens  during  palpitation,  tliat  each 
contraction  of  the  ventricle  is  followed 
by  several  successive  contractions  of  the 
auricles,  so  quick  as  only  to  equal  in 
point  of  time  one  ordinary  contraction. 
In  this  sort  of  paijiitation,  I  have  some- 
times reckoned  two  pulsations  of  the 
auricles  for  one  of  the  ventricles,  some- 
times fimr,  but  more  commonly  tliree. 
In  one  case  of  liypertrojihy  of  llie  left 
ventricle,   1  saw  this   species  ofirrcgu- 
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liirily  contiiuie  for  several  days  without 
any  variation.     1  have  only  observed  it 
in  hypertrophy."     The  quotation  is  in- 
terestinif  in  itself,  and  is  so  explicit  aa 
to  mark  with  clearness  the  points  of  re- 
semblance and  dissimilarity  between  the 
cases  to  which  Laennec  alludes  and  the 
one  at  present  before  us ;  but  it  con- 
tains   one    sentence   which    seems    ob- 
noxious to  criticism.     He  observes  that 
in  hypertrophy  the  systole  of  the  ven- 
tricles   is  lonsf,    and   consequently   the 
auricular  contraction  short,  and  states, 
in  another  part  of  his  work  on  the  Dis- 
eases of  the  Chest,    that  the  auricular 
occupies  but  one  fourth  of  a  whole  na- 
tural  pulsation,     (consequently  a    still 
shorter  interval  than  this  in  hypertro- 
phy) ;  adding,  that  lie  has  only  observed 
this  plienomenon  at  all,  during  palpita- 
tion, tliat  is,  when  the  pulse  is  confess- 
edly quicker   than   natural.      And  yet, 
under  these  circumstances,  he  ventures 
to  determine  that  "  the   several  succes- 
sive and   morbid    contractions    of    the 
auricles  exactly  represent   the  time  of 
one  natural   contraction."     Now,  esti- 
mate the  pulse  at  no  more  than   100  in 
the  minute  ;  the  natural  auricular  systole 
equals    then,    in    point   of    time,    but 
1 -400th  of  this,  and  in  the  cases  of  hy- 
pertrophied  ventricle   much  less ;  sup- 
pose  1-GOOth   part   of  a  minute;    the 
comparison   therefore  instituted  is  be- 
tween this  fraction  and  multiples  of  it*  ! 
In  addition  to  the  above  rarely-to-l)e- 
observed  phenomena,  there  is  a  widely- 
ditfused  "  bruit  de  soufflet"   down  the 
course  of  the  aorta,  and  throughout  its 
extent.     It  is  not  confined  to  the  artery, 
hut   has   a   considerable  latitude  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  spinal  column.     It 
appears  to  me  to  precede  the  pulse,  and 


*  Does  not  this  reiteration  of  the  second  sound 
of  the  heart  inateriaUy  invalidate  the  ingenious 
theory,  which  supposes  the  second  natural  sound 
to  he  produced  hy  the  sudden  contact  of  the  sides 
of  the  veutricles!  Each  unnatural  repetition 
could  then  only  arise  hy  an  equally  frequent  col- 
lision of  the  ventricular  parietes;  to  effect  which, 
as  many  imperfect  dilatations  or  incomplete  ex- 
pansions of  the  cavity  must  be  supposL'd— a  sup- 
position as  gratuitous  as  it  is  repugnant  to  com- 
mon opinion.  Nor  will  the  ingenious  supposition 
promulgated  byDr.Rond  better  explain  the  efficient 
cause  of  this  second  sound,  although  hehas  trans- 
ferred it,  I  think,  to  its  properseat;  for,  to  quote 
hirt  words,  "  the  sudden  arrest  given  to  the  further 
ingress  of  t))e  blood  into  the  auricle,  by  the  com- 
plete occlunion  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  orilice 
at  the  moment  of  the  ventricular  systole,"  cannot 
possibly  account  for  those  rare  cases,  of  which 
the  i)rescnt  is  an  example,  where  the  second  sound 
is  repeated. 


therefore  to  be  synchronous  with  the 
diastole  of  the  ventricles,  and  conse- 
quently with  the  systole  of  the  artery  in 
which  it  resides.  Laennec  however  af- 
firms, that  it  never  occurs  in  the  heart 
or  arteries,  but  during  tlieir  respective 
dilatations.  Here  I  must  again  press 
the  question,  how  can  the  efficient  cause 
of  the  production  of  this  sound  in  the 
artery  be  a  spasm  of  its  muscular  coat, 
a  shortening  of  muscular  fibre,  at  the 
very  time  that  the  current  of  the  blood 
t lirough  thevessel  is  putting  this  fi  bre  most 
upon  the  stretch?  But  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  always  occurs  during  the  diastole 
of  the  heart  or  artery,  and  have  this 
among  other  reasons  for  disbelieving  it  in 
the  present  case  : — the  "  bruit  de  souf- 
flet" is  long  in  persi.itence ;  so  is  the 
pause  which  follows  the  auricular  con- 
traction while  the  ventricle  is  dilating ; 
but  the  ventricular  contraction  which 
corresponds  to  the  arterial  dilatation  is 
remarkaldy  short,  and  therefore  (other 
considerations  apart)  cannot  be  the 
agent  by  whicli  this  sound  is  produced. 

JMy  general  diagnosis  is,  "dilatation, 
with  slight  hypcrtropliy  of  the  right,  and 
extensive  passive  aneurism  of  the  left, 
side  of  the  heart,"  conclusions  which 
seem  clearly  made  from  the  facts  detail- 
ed. I  am  sensible  that  the  case  just 
detailed  leads  to  no  practical  results ; 
but  medicine  is  a  science  of  observation, 
and  to  inultij)ly  accurate  remarks  seems 
to  be  the  only  sure,  thougli  it  be  the 
slow,  way  to  arrive  at  any  improvement 
in  our  art ;  and  the  stethoscope,  applied 
by  persons  of  judgment  and  previous 
information,  will  l)e  certainly  found  in 
a  very  sliort  time  to  have  enlarged  the 
boundaries  of  our  positive  knowledge  of 
the  most  interesting  class  of  human  dis- 
eases, and  will  therefore  cut  off  unavail- 
ing treatment,  and  direct  the  applica- 
tion of  remedies,  whether  successfully 
or  not,  at  least  scientifically. 
I  rcniain,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

David  Badiiam,  JM.B.  Oxou. 

College  of  Glasgow, 
Way  1,   18.:J1. 
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catisijcculiar,  and,  I  Uelieve,  has  liUlier- 
to  1)0011  luiiioticod  by  any  author.  Its 
appoaraiice  might  induce  ns  to  consider 
it  as  the  result  i)f  injury,  or  disease,  did 
we  not  observe  tlic  same  form  common 
to  all  the  individuals  of  the  Malay 
breed.  The  accompanying-  figures  will 
illustrate    this    remarkable   formation. 
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TAILS  IN  THE  MALAY  AND  MA- 
NILLA  CATS. 

By   George  Bennett,  M.R.C.S,  &c. 

Tin:  formation  of  the  tail  of  the  Malay 


Fis.  1. 


Fis.  3. 


FiiT.  2. 


Fig.  1st  represents  its  appearance  when 
covered  with  the  fur,  and  fi<^.  2d  when 
dissected  so  as  to  shew  the  skeleton. 
Preparations  in  the  latter  state  have 
been  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  in  London. 
It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that,  al- 
though this  deformity  exists  in  the  whole 
race,  no  regular  character  in  the  forma- 
tion prevails.  Capt.Rees,  of  the  Calcutta 
ship, Lord  Amherst,  related  to  me  that  he 
had  had  a  female  Malay  cat  which  bred 
with  an  English  male  cat  of  the  usual 
species;  of  the  kittens  which  it  bore, 
some  had  short  and  others  long  tails. 
Nature,  ever  capricious  in  her  works. 


has  again  amused  herself  with  the  feline 
race  of  the  Island  of  Lutjonia,  which  is 
almost  in  a  tailless  condition.  What  may 
be  considered  the  caudal  extremity  of 
these  latter  animals,  consists  solely  of 
two,  or  at  most  three,  very  short  vertc- 
brss,  slender  and  tapering,  resembling  the 
terminal  vertebrae  of  the  common  cat's 
tail.  During  my  stay  at  Cavite,  the 
ship's  cook  had  a  female  cat,  of  the 
Manilla  or  tailless  breed,  which  pro- 
duced kittens;  some  of  her  offspring 
were,  like  the  mother,  tailless,  whilst 
others  had  the  crooked  tail  of  the  Ma- 
lay cat,  to  which  breed  the  male  parent 
most  probably  belonged.      The  small 
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portion  of  tail  the  Manilla  cat  pos- 
sesses, has,  when  covered  with  the  fur, 
an  abrupt  termination,  presentino-  the 
appearance  of  the  ext  remity  having  been 
bitten  or  chopped  off  (see  Fig.  3) ;  and 
this  is  the  idea  we  were  first  led  to  en- 
tertain. Examination  of  the  skeleton, 
however,  at  once  sets  the  question  at 
rest,  and  sufficiently  demonstrates  that 
the  deficiency  of  tail  in  the  Manilla,  and 
its  distortion  in  the  Malay  cats,  is  in  no 
Avav  the  result  of  injury. 

Analogous  to  this  distortion  are  the 
preparations  in  the  nniseuni  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  of 
the  perch  (perca  fluviatilis),  found  on 
the  estate  of  Sir  W.  W.  Wynn,  with 
preternatural  distorted  spine. 

London,  May  28,  1831. 


SPASM  OF  THE  MUSCLES  OF  THE 
NECK. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Sir, 
Should  you  think  the  following  case  of 
sufficient  interest   you  will  insert  it  an 
early  number. 

Your  ol)edient  servant, 

Fred.  Adam  Catty, 

Member  of  the  Royal  Ccllege  of  Surgeons. 
Cambridge,  May  25,  1831. 

Mrs.  H.  aet  22,  in  the  sixth  month  of 
pregnancy,  of  a  '"H  habit,  and  witli  a 
tendency  to  blood  to  the  head,  was  at- 
tacked o'n  the  14th  of  May,  in  tlie  mid- 
dle of  the  day,  with  dizziness  and  dim- 
ness of  vision,  whilst  in  a  stooping  posi- 
tion. The  head  was  drawn  forcibly  to 
the  left  side,  and  the  diin  drawn  down  to 
the  scapular  end  of  the  clavicle.  I  saw 
her  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  slie 
was  first  attacked.  The  head  was  firmly 
fixed  in  the  above  position.  The  mus- 
cles on  the  right  side  of  the  neck,  (more 
particularly  the  sterno-cleido-mastoi- 
deus)  were  rigidly  contracted.  She 
complained  of  "excessive  pain  on  the 
right  side  of  the  neck,  and  extending 
down  the  arm,  wliich  was  increased  on 
the  slightest  motion  or  pressure.  The 
pulse  full  and  hard,  and  complained  of 
throbbing  in  the  licad.  1  immediately 
took  ■^xx.  of  blood  from  the  arm,  which 
produced  fainting.     The    muscles    be- 


came relaxed,  and  I  left  her  after  order- 
ing a  l»risk  purgative  draught.  During 
the  evening  she  continued  nearly  free 
from  pain,  and  had  a  good  night. 

Tlie  next  morning,  however,  on  leav- 
ing her  bed,  she  was  again  attacked  with 
the  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  right 
side  of  the  neck,  and  I  found  the  head 
drawn  in  the  same  position  as  when  I 
first  saw  her.  I  ordered  her  to  take 
nauseating  doses  of  the  Vin.  Antim. 
Tart,  which  relieved  the  spasm  of  the 
muscles ;  and  in  tlie  course  of  a  few 
hours  she  was  free  from  pain,  excepting 
slight  tenderness  on  pressure.  She  has 
since  continued  free  from  spasm. 

I  think  we  may  account  for  the  spasm 
in  the  first  attack  l)y  the  excitement  of 
the  brain  and  nervous  system,  wliich  is 
found  in  all  cases  of  pregnancy,  ami 
wliich  in  this  patient  was  very  great ; 
but  I  should  rather  be  inclined  to  think 
that  the  attack  on  the  following  morn- 
ing arose  from  the  excitability  of  the 
muscles,  and  their  being  called  into  ac- 
tion on  the  patient  getting  up  so  soon 
after  the  first  attack.  Had  she  remain- 
ed in  bed,  as  I  had  directed  her  to  do,  I 
do  not  think  the  spasmodic  contraction 
of  the  muscles  would  have  again  oc- 
curred. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Loudon  Medical 
Gazette. 

Sir, 
The  profession,  through  tlie  medium  of 
your  justly-popular  Gazette,  and  in- 
ilced  tiie  public  in  general,  through  that 
of  the  newspapers,  have  been  recently 
made  acquainted  with  the  zealous  man- 
ner in  which  the  worshipful  Company  of 
Apothecaries  have  deemed  it  incumbent 
upon  them  to  instigate  proceedings 
against  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Ryan,  for  an  alleged  violation  of  the 
laws  of  that  learned  body. 

Now,  though  it  is  far  from  my  inten- 
tion to  presume  to  deprecate  the  steps 
they  have  taken,  or  to  be  understood  in 
any  way  to  undervalue  that  protection 
which  has  placed  tlie  profession  at  its 
present  point  of  elevation,  yet  1  really  do 
think,  a  source  of  far  greater  evil  to  the 
community,  and  of  very  extensive  in- 
fringement of  their  privilegrs,   exists. 
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and  is  totally  overlooked  liy  tliein  ;  and 
tlie  remedy  of  whicli  would  be  felt  and 
appreeiated  infinitely  more  eciierally, 
than  tlie  oeeasional  ])roscentioii  of  an 
individual,  who,  in  all  prol)al)ility,  has 
reeeived  the  cdueation  of  a  getitle- 
nian,  professionally  as  well  as  otlier- 
uise,  and  who  is  un(pialified  to  practise, 
only  because  he  does  not  possess  the 
diploma  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries. 
The  source  of  evil  to  whicli  1  allude  is, 
the  uninterrupted  manner  in  which 
those  who  have  no  claim  to  an  appella- 
tion above  that  of  "  chemists  and  drug- 
gists," are  allowed  to  impose  on  the 
profession,  as  well  as  the  credulity  of 
the  public,  by  grivino;-  their  ridiculous 
opinions  regarding-  this,  that,  and  the 
other  disease,  and  prescribing  their — 

"  Emeticum,  catharticuni,  et  omne  quod  exit 

ill  iiin, 
Piieter  remedium"' — 

with  all  the  easy  assurance  that  un- 
bounded ignorance  can  give  ;  thus  com- 
mitting the  twofold  offence  of  depriv- 
ing the  regular  practitioner  of  that  re- 
ward to  which  the  arduous  prosecution 
of  his  professional  labours  entitle  him, 
and  of  placing  the  health,  if  not  the 
lives,  of  those  who  allow  themselves  to 
be  ihe  dupes  of  such  imposing  delusion, 
in  actual  jeopardy. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  the  ma- 
jority of  chemists  and  druggists  in 
London  and  its  vicinity,  accrue  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  their  re- 
venue from  "  prescribing"  the  medi- 
cine they  sell ;  and  this  too  is  not  limited 
to  consultations  held  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  their  own  walls,  but  many  are 
known  to  visit  those  who  (perhaps  from 
the  untoward  or  miscalculated  action  of 
a  drug  administered  the  day  before,")  are 
incapacitated  from  attending  at  their 
shops;  and  it  is  a  melancholy  truth, 
that  we  are  not  unfrequently  called 
upon  to  combat  disease  (greatly  modi- 
fied, and  indeed  often  rendered  anoma- 
lous,) in  those  wlio  have  been  the  vic- 
tims of  so  much  unwarrantable  pre- 
sumption. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
A  Member  of  the  Profession. 

MaySlst,  1831. 
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To  iJie  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
(iuzetle. 
Sill, 
I)ii.  Davis,  in  his  public  address  to  the 
Council  of  the  University  of  London, 
on  tlie  (lay  that  prizes  were  awarded  to 
medical  students,  tliought  fit  to  indulge 
in  observations  whicli,  though  they 
merit,  perhaps,  but  little  attention,  as 
flowing  from  his  own  particular  opinions, 
derive  an  extrinsic  interest  from  the 
time  and  place  in  which  they  were  ex- 
pressed, and  also  from  the  apparent  au- 
thority with  whici)  they  were  clothed,  as 
the  sentiments  of  the  newly-created 
senatus  academicus  of  which  the  Doctor 
was  understood  to  be  representative  and 
the  organ. 

Tlie  friends  of  the  University,  who  take 
the  most  zealous  and  enlightened  interest 
in  its  welfare,  and  look  forward  to  its 
permanent  establishment,  on  recognized 
and  sound  principles,  as  a  means  of  for- 
warding t!ie  literary  and  scientific  stu- 
dies of  the  rapidly  increasing  middle 
ranks  of  the  community,  have  seen  with 
concern  the  threatened  disappointment 
of  their  hopes,  from  the  fidgetty  desire 
which  is  constantly  evinced  of  acijuiring 
a  premature  reputation  l)y  meretricious 
trickery,  and  the  conceited  announce- 
ment of  pre-eminent  excellence  in  the 
peculiar  mode  of  instruction  which  is 
intimated  in  very  distinct  terms  to  be 
the  result  of  the  clear  views  entertain- 
ed at  the  University  of  all  existing 
defects  in  public  education,  and  of  con- 
summate skill  in  happily  devising  mea- 
sures to  put  the  youth  of  tiie  town, 
without  delay,  upon  the  newly-disco- 
vered road  to  learning. 

Had  the  young  University  been  con- 
tent to  travel  in  the  beaten  path  until  it 
had  gained  strength  of  liml)s  and  stea- 
diness of  gait,  and  until  longer  expe- 
rience, with  patient  and  accurate  obser- 
vation, had  enabled  it  to  ascertain  the 
precise  nature  of  the  impediments  in  its 
way,  it  would  not  have  stumbled  so  fre- 
quently into  error  as  it  has  done,  and 
would  have  escaped  the  imputation  of 
conceit  and  self-suthciency. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  trouble  you  and 
your  readers  with  the  enumeration  of 
all  these  various  follies  ;  many  of  them 
have  been  already  noticed  by  yourself  and 
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other  writers  on  medical  education:  it  is, 
therefore,  my  intention,  to  confine  my 
remarks  exclusively  to  the  last  public 
display  of  them,  on  the  21st  ult. 

In  the  presence  of  a  large  body  of 
students,  many  of  whom  were  doubtless 
in  a  state  of  pupilage.  Dr.  Davis  spoke, 
in  unmeasured  and  unqualified  terms  of 
abuse,  of  the  system  of  apprenticeship 
which  the  common  sense  of  the  country 
had  originated  and  the  legislature  had 
sanctioned  and  enjoined  for  the  disci- 
pline of  medical  students.  Had  the 
Doctor  condescended  to  advance  even 
a  single  argument  as  tlie  ground  of  his 
ol)jection,  he  might  have  carried  with 
him  the  judgment  of  his  younger  hear- 
ers, instead  of  exciting  their  passions 
and  encouraging  their  impatience  of 
control  ;  and  had  he  susrgested  any  sub- 
stituted scheme,  better  calculated  to  ef- 
fect the  end  in  view,  he  would  have  se- 
cured the  approbation  of  his  elder 
hearers,  instead  of  offending  them  by 
his  imprudence. 

^Vhatever  opinion  maybe  entertained 
by  some  persons  of  the  future  perfecta- 
bility  of  human  nature,  at  present  it  is 
but  "too  apparent  that  young  men  have 
not  yet  attained  that  blissful  state,  and 
that,'as  they  are  at  present  constituted, 
with  passion  frequently  stronger  than 
principle — with  imagination  more  lively 
than  is  their  judgment  sound — with  a 
more  ardent  tiiirst  for  knowledge  than 
is  their  acquaintance  accurate  with  the 
purer  sources  from  which  they  may 
gratify  it — they  stand  indispensably  in 
need  of  control  and  guidance. 

In  all  other  professions  this  truth  is 
admitted  ;  in  the  navy,  the  army,  the 
law,  and  the  church,  it  is  acted  upon, 
and  analogical  reasoning  would  convince 
us  that  it  was  ecjually  necessary  in  the 
profession  of  medicine  also. 

At  hospitals  and  medical  schools,  as 
at  present  constituted,  no  enlarged  sys- 
tem of  discipline  is  or  can  be  enforced, 
and  the  heterogeneous  society  and  nume- 
rous temptations  there  met  with  are  but 
little  calculated,  in  its  absence,  to  im- 
prove the  moral  character.  Nor,  as  yet, 
has  the  discipline  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity been  of  brighter  promise  of 
good ;  the  students  there  have  been 
clubbing  .together  in  hostility  to  their 
teachers  and  the  Council ;  and  if  tiiesc 
disorders  existed  when  the  latter  body 
was  represented  by  one  individual  only 
(the  Warden),  discipline  is  not  likely  to 
be  more  consistently,  energetically,  or 


discreetly  exercised  by  the  hydra-head- 
ed senatus  academicus  to  which  it  is  now 
to  i)e  entrusted;  and,  certainly,  before 
the  Professors  are  called  upon,  in  their 
new  capacity,  to  discourse  on  propriety 
of  language  and  deportment,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  care  will  he  taken  that  none 
of  themselves  offend  in  these  respects, 
lest  peradventure  an  example  .should  be 
found  in  any  lecture-roou)  within  the  walls 
of  the  University,  at  variance  with  their 
precepts.  I  most  readily  admit  that  ap- 
prenticeships are  far,  very  far,  less  use- 
ful to  the  student,  and  creditable  to  the 
practitioner,  than  they  are  capable  of 
being  rendered.  It  is  not,  however, 
from  the  abuse  of  a  well-devised  system 
that  we  are  to  infer  its  entire  worthless- 
ness  ;  and  I  am  certain  that,  with  all  its 
defects,  abundant  proof  can  be  adduced 
that  the  reprobated  system  of  medical 
apprenticeship  has  contributed  most  es- 
sentially to  the  improvement  of  practi- 
cal medicine,  by  affording  young  men 
very  favourable  opportunities  of  be- 
coming personally  and  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  such  classes  of  disease  as 
form  the  greater  amount  of  maladies 
which  eventually  fall  under  their  treat- 
ment in  after  life,  and  are  rarely  ad- 
mitted into  the  wards  of  an  hospiial. 
Upon  the  rational  empiricism  of  medi- 
cine, as  founded  on  the  study  of  disease 
in  the  great  book  of  nature,  has  the 
practice  of  it  in  this  country  been  able 
to  bear  triumphantly  tlie  comparison 
with  its  condition  in  France ;  ■  thei'e; 
science  studied  in  the  abstract,  and 
theories  ingeniously  devised,  give  evi- 
dence of  the  speculative  character  of 
that  school,  whilst  the  smaller  propor- 
tion of  deaths  in  England  prove  as  in- 
contestably  the  efficiency  and  superiority 
of  the  practical  character  of  our  own ; 
and  since  the  general  practitioner  has 
forty-nine  fiftietlis  of  the  public  en- 
trusted to  his  professional  care,  it  is  ob- 
viously unjust  to  consider  the  entire 
system  of  his  education,  of  which  a 
very  important  feature  is  the  appren- 
ticeship, to  be  altogether  worthless, 
whilst  it  continues  to  produce  such  good 
fruits. 

Proposing  to  trouble  you  with  another 
letter,  on   Dr.  Davis's  consideration  of 
the  business  portion  of  the  profession, 
1  remain,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  B. 

June  1,  lt<31. 
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COVENTRY  BENEVOLENT  DISPEN- 
SARY. 

•To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
A.v  advertisement  having'  appeared  in 
the  Times  of  Saturday,  May  28tli,  it 
may  possihiy  excite  the  wonder  of  your 
readers  tliat  "  the  Coventry  Benevo- 
lent Dispensary"  should  be  in  immedi- 
ate want  of  seven  medical  officers-  If, 
therefore,  you  think  the  following  brief 
account  worth  insertion,  I  shall  feel 
oblisred  by  your  doing  so  iii  your  next 
number. — I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  Bury, 

Formerly  one  of  the  House 
Surgeons  to  Burtb.  Hos- 
pital. 
Coventry,  June  8, 1831. 

In  April,  1823,  a  few  individuals,  be- 
in?  pleased  with  iSlr.  Smith's  views  as  to 
self- supporting  Dispensaries,  formed 
themselves  into  a  committee  for  carry- 
ing them  into  effect.  At  an  early  period 
they  sought  the  sentiments  of  the  pro- 
fession upon  the  subject,  and  in  confor- 
mity with  their  wish,  a  meeting  of  the 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  this  city  was 
called.  At  this  meeting  the  sulyect  was 
fully  discussed,  and  finding,  from  re- 
ports of  several  institutions  in  the  neigh- 
bourbood,  they  by  no  means  succeeded, 
and  were  found  materially  to  interfere 
with  the  interests  and  practice  of  the 
medical  men,  it  was  agreed  to  state  to 
the  Committee,  "  that  a  Dispensary, 
upon  a  self-supporting  principle,  was  a 
form  of  institution  not  adapted  to  Co- 
ventry ;"  but  "  that  the  members  of 
the  profession  would  cordially  unite 
with  their  fellow-citizens  in  the  esta- 
blisiiment  of  one  upon  the  usual  gratui- 
tous plan."  The  Committee  were  not  sa- 
tisfied with  our  decision,  and  persevered 
in  urging  upon  the  profession  and  the 
public  a  Dispensary  on  tlieir  favourite 
plan  ;  but  finding  the  memlters  of  the 
profession  nnaniuiouslv  opposed  to  them, 
and  the  town  mucii  divided  upon  the 
sul)ject,  they  at  length  dissolved  them- 
selves, November  \'6,  1S29. 

Thus  the  matter  rested  till  February 
of  this  year,  when,  upon  some  medical 
arrangements  at  the  House  of  Industry, 
these  gentlemen  again  formed  them- 
selves into  a  committee,  and  have  a  se- 
cond time,  witli  wonderful  perseverance, 
attempted  to  carry  their  point.  There 
arc  in  Coventry  five  plivsiciuns,  and  fif- 
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teen  general  practitioners,  every  onti  of 
whom  have  signed  tlieir  name's  not  to 
join  the  institution.  Of  tlie  inhaiiitants, 
I  thinl\  I  may  fairly  eslimate  the  divi- 
sion on  the  subject  asecpial ;  but  on  tlie 
side  of  tlie  committee  several  have  suit- 
scribed  with  the  express  assurance  tliat 
the  institution  would  be  joined  by  tlie 
faculty;  and  many  of  those  individuals 
have  declared  they  will  not  continue 
their  sul)Scriptions  another  year.  I  will 
now  refer  your  readers  to  the  advertise- 
ment: — The  Bishop  of  the  diocese.  Pa- 
tron; J2  Vice-presidents,  not  one  of 
whom  may  be  considered  as  connected, 
by  residence  or  property,  with  the 
town;  in  fact,  the  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men of  the  vicinity,  finding  it  a  divided 
business,  have  declined  to  join  it.  I 
have  not  time,  nor  would  it  interest 
your  readers,  to  detail  the  threats  now 
held  out  of  applying  for  other  medical 
men,  and  other  unhandsome  treatment 
of  the  resident  practitioners  ;  these  will 
form  the  suliject  of  a  report  now  in  pro- 
gress ;  but  I  have  sent  these  few  par- 
ticulars, that  any  gentlemen  inclined  to 
make  proposals  to  this  benevolent  com- 
mittee, may  know  experimentally  what 
"  sending  to  Coventry"  means. 

MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday,  June  11,  18i5l. 


"  Licet  omnibus,  licet  etiam  mihi,  dignitatem  Ar- 
tis  Mediae  tueri;  potestas  modo  veniendi  in  pub- 
licum sit,  dicendipericulumnonrecuso." —  CiCEUO. 


COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS  — PRO- 
CEEDINGS OF  THE  COUNCIL. 
The  Council  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons had  so  long  remained  passive  — 
had  so  long  borne  "  with  a  patient 
shrug' '  the  abuse  week  after  week  poured 
upon  them  by  one  holding  their  diploma 
—  that  people  began  to  doubt  whether 
they  had  any  powers  at  all — whether 
there  were  any  insult  they  would  resent, 
or  any  outrage  they  could  punish.  He, 
who,  to  use  his  own  licentious  ex- 
pression, had  written  against  them 
"  enough  to  fill  a  Bible  !"  finding  that 
they  were  not  to  be  moved  by  any  thing 
he  could  say,  resolved  no  longer  to  limit 
himself  to  •words,  luit  ventured  upon 
more  active  warfare  ;  and  leading  on  his 
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devoted  crew,  proceeded  to  take  the 
theatre  by  storm — to  stop  the  lectures — 
insult  the  President — and  drive  the 
Council  forth.  This  fortunately 
brought  matters  to  a  crisis ;  and  we 
hesitate  not  to  say,  that  if  the  Council 
had  overlooked  these  proceedings  —  if 
they  had  failed  to  exercise  what- 
ever authority  the  laws  allow  them 
against  the  perpetrators  of  so  glaring 
an  outrage,  they  would  have  shewn 
themselves  utterly  unworthy  of  their 
places— they  would  have  drawn  upon 
themselves  the  well-merited  contempt 
of  the  whole  profession,  and  must 
soon  have  made  room  for  others — not 
more  distinguished  as  surgeons,  perhaps, 
but  certainly  endowed  with  more  firm- 
ness as  men.  Charges  of  "  tyranny, 
usurpation,  dishonesty,  and  swindling," 
had  been  poured  upon  them  and  reiterated 
till  the  most  impartial  began  to  wonder 
whether  their  forbearance  was  to  be  at- 
tril)uted  to  magnanimity  or  to  fear ; 
and  had  they  not  at  length  stept  for- 
Avard  on  the  last  occasion,  all  doubt 
upon  the  subject  would  have  been  at  an 
end,  and  the  general  feeling  so  com- 
pletely against  them,  that  the  strength 
of  their  opponents  would  have  been 
increased  tenfold.  Let  them  not 
flatter  themselves  that  a  single  indi- 
vidual, from  John-o'-Groat's  to  the 
Land's  End,  would  have  given  them 
credit  for  any  consideration  but  fear,  had 
they  neglected  to  vindicate  their  rights  ; 
or  will  now  attribute  their  conduct  to 
any  other  motive,  should  they  stop  short 
in  the  career  which  they  have  begun. 
That  the  defendant  is  most  anxious  to 
bully  and  frighten  them,  is  obvious — 
every  line  and  every  word  he  writes, 
betray  it.  He  who,  a  few  days  ago,  in 
person,  publicly  instructed  his  counsel 
to  assure  the  Court  as  an  inducement  for 
them  to  discharge  the  rule,  that  if  pro- 
ceedings were  dropt,  "  he  would  never 
do  any  thing  of  the  sort  again,"  and  that 
"  he  was  convinced  by  what  had  fallen 
from  his  lordship,  that  he  (Wakley)  had 


laboured  under  a  mistake  in  the  law* ," 
now  tells  us  that  "  no  tongue  can  utier, 
no  pen  can  describe,  the  satisfaction  he 
feels  while  reflecting  on  what  must  be 
the  inevitalile  issue  of  this  criminal  in- 
formation." And  liow  is  this  "  inevi- 
table issue"  in  the  defendant's  favour 
to  be  procured  ?  We  call  the  attention 
of  the  Council — we  call  the  attention  of 
the  profession,  to  the  answer— it  is  by 
placing  in  the  witness-box  the  menihers 
of  (lie  Council  themselves.  This  is  the 
threat  by  which  he  would  intimidate" 
them  into  discontinuing  the  prosecution 
— this  the  means  which  he  announces  of 
securing  victory.  We  have  heard,  and 
we  lijnted  at  the  circumstance  last 
week,  that  the  Council,  satisfied  with 
establishing  the  illegality  of  the  proceed- 
ings on  the  8th  March,  and  strengthened 
by  tlie  new  code  of  bye-laws,  were  indif- 
ferent a])Out  proceeding  further  with  the 
criminal  information ;  and  we  offered  it 
as  our  opinion,  that  the  "headstrong 
folly"  of  their  opponent  left  them  no 
alternative  but  to  proceed.  Let  them 
now  look  to  it.  If  there  be  a  mail 
among  them  who  cannot  pass  the 
ordeal,  let  him  resign  forthwith  — 
if  there  be  any  general  misdeeds 
to  be  disclosed,  let  all  concerned 
acknowledge  their  dislionour— give  up 
their  halls  to  worthier  occupants,  and 
hide  their  shame  in  the  retirement  of 
private  life.  They  have  been  branded 
as  robbers  of  the  public  money  —  as 
petty  swindlers — as  cheating  the  pupils 
— and  purloining  everyguinea  that  came 
into  their  hands— as  neglectful  of  the 
interests  of  science,  and  disgracing  the 
profession  of  which  they  ought  to  be 
the  distinguished  ornaments.  They  are 
threatened  with  a  public  examination, 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  all  this— 
and  if  they  blench,  the  inference  is 
obvious  and  unavoidable. 

But  do  we  speak  thus  from  any  doubt 
of  tlieir  integrity?     Far  otherwise :  we 

•  We  give  the  passage  as  reported  by  Mr.  Giiruey. 
The  edition  of  it  published  in  the  Lancet  is 
falsified. 
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are  perfectly  satislk-d  that  tliero  are  not 
in  the  profession  more  honourable  men 
than  those  who  form  the  (.'ouncil  of  the 
Collejfe  of  Surijeons.  Observe  them  : 
they  are  not  indhidnally  unpopular — 
they  are  not  individually  suspected — 
they  are  not  individually  charged  witli 
the  sli<,'htest  disiionour.  What  a  mon- 
strous absurdity  then  it  is,  to  suppose 
that  men  irreproachably  honest  in  pri- 
vate life,  are  to  become  knaves  the 
very  moment  they  are  placed  in  a 
public  situation.  What  ib  it  but  the 
nature  of  the  charter,  their  mode  of 
election,  and  their  irresponsibility  ? — 
these,  and  these  alone,  are  the  causes  of 
that  reg-ard  being  withheld  from  the 
Council  as  a  body,  wiiich  is  freely  yield- 
ed to  its  individual  members.  Once 
more,  then,  we  tell  them,  that  the  eyes  of 
the  profession  are  upon  them;  they 
have  followed  up  the  proceeding  till 
they  have  been  threatened  with  "  the 
witness-box" ;  if  they  now  desist,  it 
will  be  received  by  all  as  a  symptom  — 
an  acknowledgment  of  conscious  guilt ! 
Two  of  tliose  concerned  in  the  riot 
have  got  off  on  payment  of  the  costs  in- 
curred by  the  law  proceedings  ;  a  third 
publicly  disavows  any  concurrence  in 
the  sentiments  of  their  ci-devant  leader. 
To  be  sure,  as  Wakley  observes,  the  idea 
that  a  person  of  Mr.  King's  "  stamina" 
feels  at  all  sensitive  with  respect  to  lan- 
guage directed  against  the  Council,  is 
ratiier  of  "  risible  tendency.''  The  pur- 
pose of  both  these  individuals  is  evidently 
the  same,  but  they  seek  their  object  by 
different  means  ;  the  one  by  bullying", 
and  the  other  by  cowering  submission. 
Tlie  former  must  not  l)e  suffered  to  suc- 
ceed, but  the  latter  is  not  worth  punish- 
ing ;  his  defection  may  not  have  origi- 
nated in  the  most  disinterested  feelings, 
but  the  motives  of  a  partisan  so  subor- 
dinate are  not  worthy  of  being  weighed  j 
he  never  was  formidable,  and  if  he  had 
been,  can  never  become  so  again.  As 
to  the  bearing  of  the  principal  per- 
former since  the  rule  was   made  abso- 


lute against  him,  it  constitutes  the  most 
singular  specimen  of  blustering  and 
bathos  tiiat  it  has  ever  fallen  to  our  lot 
to  witness,  and  even  rivals  the  vein  of  an- 
cient Pistol  himself.  His  words  are 
St  rung  together  with  the  most  singular  dis- 
regard of  their  meaning,  and  one  sen- 
tence follows  another  apparently  with- 
out the  least  recollection  on  the  part 
of  the  writer  of  that  which  had  just 
gone  l)efore.  We  are  informed  in 
one  clause  that  Lord  Tenterden,  speak- 
ing of  the  riot,  "  declares  that  our 
{i.  e.  Wakley's)  proceedings  were 
contrary  to  law ;  "  in  the  next  the 
Council  are  asked,  "  are  they  so  be- 
sotted—so steeped  in  folly,  as  to  ima- 
gine the  lavv  is  on  their  side  ?"  and  in 
the  third  it  is  said,  "  Tlie  law,  we  are 
ready  to  admit,  is  not  wholly  against 
the  Council."  We  are  told  that  the 
judges  can  alone  give  validity  to  new 
bye-laws  ;  and  again,  that  they  have 
no  such  power;  and,  finally,  that 
the  whole  is  "  a  tale  for  fools" !  In 
short,  things  are  said  and  unsaid,  and 
said  again,  just  as  suits  the  purpose  of 
the  moment,  not  only  without  any  re- 
gard to  truth,  but  without  any  attention, 
to  verisimilitude,  constituting  such  a 
mass  of  absurdity  and  contradiction,  as 
never  proceeded  before  from  any  one 
that  was  not  beside  himself,  or  within 
the  walls  of  bedlam.  To  follow  such 
rhapsodies  with  any  view  to  an- 
swer them,  would  be  an  insult  to  the 
understanding  of  our  readers ;  they  can 
make  no  impression  except  on  fools 
or  madmen,  and  we  reason  not  with 
either. 

The  matter  at  present  stands  thus — 
the  judges  have  determined  that  the  riot 
in  the  theatre  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons, on  the  8th  of  March,  was  unpro- 
voked and  illegal ;  and  it  will  remain 
for  a  jury  merely  to  decide,  whether 
the  parties  named  in  the  informations 
were  concerned  in  that  act  or  not. 
That  is  the  only  point  witii  which  they  have 
to  do.     If  found  guilty,  the  culprits  are 
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brought  up  for  judgment,  the  Court 
prescrihino;  the  amount  of  their  punish- 
ment, and  this  usually  consists  in  impri- 
sonment and  tine. 

The  nature  of  the  defence  offered  is, 
that  the  parties  accused  did  not  excite 
the  riot ;  and  Mr.  Wakley,  in  his  affida- 
vit, which  was  read  in  Court,  declares, 
that  he  did  not  create  any  disturhance  in 
the  theatre— that  he  did  not  say  that  there 
should  be  no  lecture  till  he  was  heard, 
&c.  &c. ;  while  Mr.  King  swears  that 
his  object  was   to  address   those   who 
were  making  a  noise,  with  a  view  to  re- 
storing order,     ^-c;    specimens    of    a 
mode  of  defence,  on  which  the  Attorney 
General   commented    in   terms   of  the 
strongest    contempt    and    indignation. 
Those  who  were  present  on  the  8th  of 
March  will  have  their  own  opinions  of 
the  veracity  of  the  deponents,  and  will 
not  fail  to  draw  their  own  conclusions. 
A  perusal  of  our  report  of  the  argu- 
ment  in  hanco   (for  the  correctness  of 
which  we  pledge  ourselves), will  shew  the 
extent  to  which  facts  have  been  per- 
verted by  our   contemporary :    as    an 
illustration,   we  may  mention,  that  he 
represents   Lord  Tenterden  as   having 
said,   that  the  members  of  the  College 
were   not    entitled   to  use  the  theatre 
except     for     "  corporate    purposes ;" 
thereby  inducing  his  readers  to  believe 
that  his  lordship  meant,  that  if  the  ob- 
ject of  the  discussion  could  be  proved 
to  be  "  corporate,"  the  members  would 
have  had  unquestionably  a  right  to  carry 
it  on.     Now,  Lord  Tenterden  never  said 
any  thing  of  the  kind;  his  words  were — 
after  Mr  Piatt  had  been  saying  that  the 
impression  on  the  minds  of  the  rioters 
was  that  they  had  a  right  to  discuss  any 
proceedings  in  that  hall — "  There  can 
be  no  question  (said  his  lordship)  that 
it  could  not  be  applied  for  sucli  a  pur- 
pose."    And    so   with  other  passages 
wilfully  garbled  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  trial  cannot  come  on  before 
October  or  November,  and  this  is 
much    to    be    regretted,    because    the 


Council     are     necessarily     prohibited, 
during  this  long   interval,  from   mak- 
ing    the     members    acquainted     with 
their   views  on  the   question   at  issue, 
and  with    their  plans   and    sentiments 
generally.     Their    hands    are  now    so 
much  strengthened    l)y    the  establish- 
ment of  the  rule,  and  l)y  their  new  bye- 
laws,  that  they  may  well  afford  to  make 
some  concession  to  the  general  wishes. 
A    change  in  some  essential  points   is 
loudly  called  for.  Let  the  mode  of  elec- 
tion be  amended,  and  let  the  statement 
of  their  accounts  be  annually  published  ; 
and   we  are  confident  that  the  present 
Council    would     immediately    become 
extremely   popular.      Alas !    for   those 
turbulent    spirits,     how     they    retard, 
and    stand    in    the    way    of    improve- 
ment and  reform.     Some  reform  is  de- 
sired, most  earnestly  desired,  by  ninety- 
nine  out   of  every  hundred  merubers  . 
yet,  because  a  few  have  used  it  as  the 
watch-word   of    anarchy   and    misrule, 
they    shrink     back,    content    rather   to 
tolerate  what  they  dislike  than  run  the 
risk   of  having  their  names    connected 
with  those,  from  a  contact  with  whom 
few  are  so  low  as  not  to  feel  that  they 
would    experience     degradation.     But 
for    the   impertinent     interference    of 
men,     all     of     whom    are     unknown 
to  science,    and    some    of    whom   are 
not    even    practitioners,    the   constitu- 
tion    of     the     College      might     have 
been  the  subject   of    amicable  discus- 
sion between  the  Council  and  the  lead- 
ing  persons   among   the  general  body. 
They  might  have  met,  one  in  a  spirit  of 
concession  and  the  other  of  forbearance  ; 
arrangements      mutually      satisfactory 
might  have  been   made ;  the  friends  of 
anarchy  would  have  missed  the  pleasure 
of  keeping  up  perpetual  agitation,  and 
rendering  the  medical  profession  a  by- 
word and  a  scorn  to  the  public — who,  be 
it   remembered,  never,  in   such   cases, 
distinguish  between   right  and    wrong, 
between   the  respectable  and  those  dis- 
appointed individuals  who,  failing  of  ad- 
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vaiicement  in  the  beaten  track,  take  any 
patli  to  notoriety,  however  disreputable 
— Iiowcvor  infamous  it  may  be. 

Let  the  subject  be  taken  up  by  pro- 
per persons,  and  the  consummation  to 
wliicli  we  allude,  and  which  is  so  much 
to  be  desired,  would  be  easy  of  attain- 
ment. 

CJI0LK11A(^?)  IN  1683. 
We  ffreatly  doubt  whether  the  disease 
so  designated,  which  has  recently  i)re- 
vailed  in  the  Polish  and  Russian  armies, 
be  the  same  as  that  which  has  made 
such  rav3;^es  in  India:  at  all  events,  the 
proofs  of  their  identity  are  by  no  means 
well  ascertained.  Be  this  as  it  may.  it 
is  a  curious  fact,  that  a  malady,  having- 
many  symptoms  in  common  with  the 
present,  thinned  the  ranks  of  the 
army  in  Hungary  during  the  16th 
century.  John  Sol)ieski,  King  of 
Poland,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife,  writ- 
ten shortly  after  the  battle  of  Vienna, 
dated  (Sept.  28,  1683,  and  which  we 
translate  from  JSolvandez'  History  of 
Poland,  thus  expresses  himself  : — 

" The  half  of  our  army  is  sick, 

and  of  a  complaint  as  contagious  as  the 
plague  itself :  they  call  it  the  Hunga- 
rian fever.  It  is  attended  with  loose- 
ness and  discharge  of  l)lood  ;  after  which 
come  vomiting,  fainting,  and  delirium. 
Almost  all  our  nobles  and  ofttcers  are 
quartered  at  Presbourg:  many  of  them 
are  already  dead:  and  what  seems  extra- 
ordinary, the  disease  has  re-appeared  in 
some  who  had  previously  passed  through 
it.  God  in  his  goodness  will  perhaps 
assuage  our  miseries  :  if  they  continue, 
there  will  need  no  other  enemy  to  de- 
stroy us."  And  again  -. — "  It  is  so 
strange  a  scourge,  that  just  after  seeing 
a  man  going  about,  and  full  of  activity, 
you  hear  that  he  is  already  insensible,  and 
beyond  hope.  We  have  remarked  that 
intoxication  was  a  means  of  safety." 

NEW   MODE  OF   PROCURING 
SPIRITS. 

A  SIMPLE  and  ingenious  method  has 
lately  been  devised  and  carried  into 
effect,  by  which  flour,  in  the  formation 
of  bread,  is  made  also  to  yield  a  certain 
quantity  of  alcohol.  A  tube  communi- 
cates with  the  oven,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  collect  the  vapour  which  rises  from 
the  bread  during  the  process  of  bak- 
ing.    This  is  then  couveyed  to  ano- 


tlicr  apartment,  and  made  to  pass 
through  a  worm  surrounded  by  wa- 
ter, where  it  is  condensed.  The  pro- 
duct is  redistilled,  and  yields  about 
three-fourths  of  an  ounce  of  spirit  from 
each  ((uartern  loaf  A  patent  has  been 
taken  out  for  the  contrivance,  which  is 
calculated  to  be  of  eminent  service  in 
reducing  the  price  of  bread.  We  un- 
derstand that  the  (juartern  loaf  may  be 
prepared  at  from  one-third  to  one-fourth 
under  the  usual  price,  by  deducting  the 
profit  obtained  on  the  spirit. 

COURT  OF  KING'S  BENCH,  WEST- 
MINSTER. 

Tuesday,  May  24tb,   1831. 

THE  KING   versus  WAKLEY   AND   OTIIEUS. 

Mr.  Campbell,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Wakley, 
opened  the  proceedings.  This  was,  he  said, 
a  rule  calling  upon  four  gentlemen,  Thomas 
Wakley,  Thomas  King,  George  Walker,  and 
Ge  orgeDarby  Dermott,  to  shew  cause  why  a 
criminal  information  should  not  be  filed 
against  them,  for  a  conspiracy  alleged  to 
have  been  carried  into  effect  u])on  the  14th 
of  February  and  the  8th  of  fllarch,  to  pre- 
vent a  lecture  being  delivered  in  the  hall  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  in  Liucoln's-inn- 
fields.  The  learned  counsel  then  proceeded 
to  shew  cause  for  his  client,  by  putting  in 
Wakley 's  affidavit*,  and  those  of  some  other 
individuals  connected  with  that  gentleman, 
upon  which  Mr.  Campbell  commented  at 
considerable  length. 

Mr.  Piatt,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Dermott,  en- 
deavoured to  prove  that  the  whole  of  his  cli- 
ent's interference  in  the  riot  of  the  8th  INIarch 
was  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  order  ; 
and  that  the  object  of  his  letter  subsequently 
to  the  Times  newspaper  was  to  correct  what 
was,  in  his  opinion,  an  erroneous  report  of 
the  proceedings,  and  an  impression  which 
prevailed  in  the  body,  that  they  had  a  right 
to  discuss  any  proceedings  in  that  hall.  Sly 
Lord,  continued  ftlr.  Piatt,  it  may  be  said 
that  their  hall  or  theatre  is  for  corporate 
purposes 

Lord  Tenterden. —  There  can  be  no  question 
that  it  could  not  be  applied  for  %uch  a  purpose. 

Mr.  Piatt. — After  what  your  Lordship 
says,  I  will  not  contend  that  it  might. 

Lord  Tenterden. — That  is  a  very  small  part 
of  the  question.  A  place  established  for  a 
particular  purpose  cannot  be  made  a  place  of 
meeting  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Campbell. — Whatever  drops  from  your 
Lordship  will  be  received  with  the  utmost 
deference  by  every  member  of  the  College  of 

*  Wakley's  affidavit  is  certainly  a  most  curious 
document.  He  denies  in  it,  among  other  things, 
that  he  convened  any  meeting  at  the  theatre  of  the 
College — that  he  created  any  noise  or  disturbance 
there  on  the  8th  of  March — that  he  used  any  ex- 
pression to  this  purjiort,  "  If  I  am  not  heard,  I 
will  take  care  that  there  shall  be  no  lecture  j" 
and  all  this  upon  bis  solemn  oath  1 
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Surgeons.  They  never  contended  thnt  they 
could  apply  their  hail  to  any  purpose  uncon- 
nected with  the  profession.  They  could  not 
debate  there  the  question  of  Parliamentary 
reform  ;  but  yet  they  apprehended  that  they 
might  apply  it  to  any  purpose  connected  with 
the  profession. 

Lord  Temerdcn. — I  think  you  put  it  too 
largely.  It  must  be  applied  only  to  purposes 
for  which  the  corporation,  as  a  corporation, 
use  it.  If  you  go  beyond  that,  it  is  difficult 
to  draw  a  line. 

Mr.  Plait. —  With  regard  to  that,  T  was 
about  to  say,  that  it  might  be  deemed  a 
question  with  regard  to  the  corporate  body 
of  surgeons  at  large  ;  and  all  I  mean  to  say 
is,  that  it  was  not  a  matter  so  clenr  that  no 
doubt  would  be  entertained  respecting  it. 

Lord  Tenterden. — I  have  not  said  that  it 
was.  You  mentioned  that  as  a  pomt  of  law  ; 
but  I  apprehend  it  is  a  very  small  part  of 
the  case  before  us. 

Mr.  Piatt. — Then  I  contend  before  your 
Lordships,  that  there  might  bean  impression 
upon  the  mind  of  those  who  did  interfere 
upon  that  occasion,  even  those  that  were 
concerned  in  that  disorder,  that  they  had  a 
right  so  to  do :  and  if  that  be  so,  though  it 
might  be  illegal  so  to  use  the  hall,  I  appre- 
hend that  upon  that  ground  the  rule  could 
not  be  made  absolute  against  these  parties  ; 
and  if  not  absolute  against  INIr.  Wakley,  a 
fortiori  not  against  jMr.  Dermott. 

Lord  Tenterden. — Is  not  the  object  of  the 
rule  answered,  if  it  is  understood  that  there 
shall  be  no  repetition  of  any  thing  of  this 
sort? 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — No.  We  have  no 
reason  to  think,  from  any  thing  that  has  oc- 
curred since,  that  it  will  stop  here. 

Sir  James  Scarlett. — What  has  occurred 
since  shews  the  spirit  that  prevails  on  the 
other  side. 

Lord  Tenterden. —  Go  on. 

Mr.  Campbell. — I  am  sure  whatever  your 
Lordship  lays  down  as  the  law  will  be  most 
respectfully  acquiesced  in  by  every  body. 

Sir  James  Scarlett. — I  am  sure  you  know 
that,  as  far  as  my  learned  friend's  private 
sentiments  are  concerned,  he  will  concur  in 
the  statement  that  the  President  and  Coun- 
cil have  done  their  duty  ;  but  he  is  instruct- 
ed to  abuse  the  whole  body  of  them  in  open 
court. 

Mr.  Campbell. — T  am  instructed  to  say  by 
Mr.  Wakley,  who  is  here  present,  that  after 
what  has  been  laid  down,  he  will  most  un- 
questionably never  do  any  thing  of  the 
sort  again.  lie  says,  in  his  affidavit, 
that  he  thought  he  was  fully  justified  in  all 
that  he  did  ;  he  finds,  however,  from  what 
your  Lordship  has  laid  down,  that  that  uas a 
mistake  in  the  lau\ 

Mr.  Allorneij  General. — No  member  of  the 
College  expressed  any  such  opinion  ;  and 
31  r.  \Vakley  has  endeavoured  to  enforce  this 


right  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  him  sub- 
ject to  be  punished  as  a  libeller,  a  rioter,  and 
a  conspirator. 

Mr.  Campbell. — Then  I  make  no  further 
concession  ;  I  ask  nothing  ;  I  throw  myself 
upon  the  Court,  and  I  will  throw  mjself  up- 
on a  jury,  if  necessary. 

lord  Tenterden. — Go  on,  IMr.  Piatt. 

Mr.  Campbell. — (With  warmth.)  It  will 
be  recollected  that  this  comes  after  the  lan- 
guage of  jMr.  Attorney  General. 

Lord  Tenterden. — I  am  sorry  that  the  zeal 
which  seems  to  have  pervaded  some  of  the 
clients  appears  to  animate  the  counsel  also. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — Your  lordship  has 
not  heard  the  language  of  Mr.  Wakley  yet — 
that  has  been  kept  most  studiously  out  of 
sight. 

Mr.  Plutt  then  proceeded  with  the  argu- 
ment for  his  client.  He  appealed  to  the 
short-hand  writer's  notes,  which  had  beea 
sworn  to — from  which  he  read  the  following 
passage.  "  President,  '  I  beg  you  will  not 
interrupt  the  business  of  the  day  :  I  exhort 
you  not  to  do  it — to  be  quiet,  and  not  to  inter- 
rupt the  business  of  the  day.'  The  lecturer 
has  begun  Cries  of  '  no  !  no!  chair,  chair  !' 
Mr.  Guthrie,  '  I  will  confine  myself  entirely 
to  the  dry  anatomy.'  Cries  of  '  Wakley, 
Wakley,  no,  no  I'  Mr.  Guthrie,  '  in  regard 
to' — (great  uproar.)  President,  '  if  you  do 
not  be  quiet  I  must  take  other  means  to  pre- 
serve order  in  the  College.'  Immense  up- 
roar, shouts,  hisses — Chair,  chair." 

Lord  Tenterden. — That  is  a  description  of 
riot  and  disturbance,  at  all  events. 

Sir  James  Scarlett. — This  is  to  shew  that 
there  was  no  riot ! 

Mr  Piatt  concluded  by  arguing  that  iu 
such  a  state  of  confusion  it  was  impossible 
to  bring  home  to  his  client,  Mr.  Dermott, 
the  charge  of  concert  and  conspiracy. 

Mr.  Bodkin  and  Mr.  Saunders  appeared  for 
]Mr.  Walker. 

Mr.  Austin,  for  ]Mr.  King,  attempted  to 
justify  that  gentleman's  conduct  on  the  14tL 
February  ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  exculpat- 
ing him  from  the  charge  of  riot  on  the  8th 
of  JMarch,  proceeded  as  follows  : — ISIr.  Bal- 
four states,  that  when  the  lecturer  entered 
he  was  interrupted,  and  Mr.  Keate  also 
states  that  the  lecture  was  interrujned  by 
the  body  of  persons  in  the  theatre,  and  that 
those  persons  were  gathered  round  INIessrs. 
Wakley  and  King,  and  that  INIr.  King  was 
pursuing  that  line  of  conduct  which  he  was 
pursuing  to  prevent  the  lecturer  being 
heard.  Now  the  answer  that  IMr,  King 
makes  is  this  :  he  says,  continuing  what  I 
was  reading  to  your  lordshi])s  just  now — (his 
sworn  do])osition) — "  but  at  length  j)erceiv- 
ing  that  no  respect  or  attention  whatever 
was  paid  to  the  president,  and  perceiving 
that  the  noise  and  confusion  in  the  theatre  was 
continually  revived  and  sujiported  by  the 
perscat  in  the  gallery   before-mentioned,  he 
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(the  deponent)  could  refrain  no  longer  from 
attempting  to  obtain  silence,  and,  in  one  of 
the  inlerv;ils  duriii<;  wliich  tiu- u))roar  stem- 
ed  souiowliut  subsided,  addressed  liiniself  to 
the  persons  in  tlie  gallery,  vpou  the  injustice 
thei)  were  f!;uiltii  t<f  towuidsthe  lecturer,  and  the 
memturs  of  the  College,  by  creating  such 
confusion  as  to  prevent  any  thing  being 
done — but  dejionent's  voice  was  instantly 
drowned,  and  rendered  inaudible  nearly  to 
himself,  by  the  cries,  sliouts,  and  hisses,  that 
took  place  immediately  upon  his  attempting 
to  address  them."  Now  what  the  short- 
hand writer  states  as  to  this  part  of  the  pro- 
ceeding is  this,  and  I  can  only  observe,  said 
Mr.  Austin,  that  if  it  is  to  be  any  test  at  all, 
it  bears  out  I\lr.  King's  statement  (!) — if  not, 
J\!r.  hinges  stutement  stands  alone.  After 
the  President  liad  said,  if  you  do  not  be 
quiet,  I  must  take  other  means  to  preserve 
order  in  the  College,  &:c.  it  apjiears  there 
■was  great  uproar,  and  shouts  of  chair  !  chair  ! 
"  Mr.  King,  '  can  any  thing  be  so  unjust' — 
(Loud  uproar — cries  of  King,  King — hear 
him,  hear  him.)  jMr.  King,  '  can  any  thing 
be  so  unjust' — He  is  interrupted  again. 
Mr.  King,  '  gentlemen,  you  will  hear  me.' 
Mr.  Guthrie,  '  Sir,  in  the  observations  I 
have  had' — (Great  confusion  in  the  gallery.) 
]\Ir.  King  again,  '  can  any  thing  be  so  un- 
just— (Uproar.)  It  was  our  intention' — 
(Uproar  and  laughter.)  Mr.  King,  '  if  we 
may  not  be  protected" '' — I  know,  continued 
]Mr.  Austin,  that  my  learned  friends  on  the 
other  side  understand  these  expressions  dif- 
ferently, but  without  sufficient  reason.  And 
as  to  the  phrase  imputed  to  him — "  while 
there  is  a  God  in  heaven  I  will  stand  for- 
ward," Mr.  King  denies  on  oath  that  he 
ever  made  uie  of  the  words.  He  says  that 
he  did  use  a  strong  e.xpression  of  indignation 
at  the  time  mentioned,  but  it  was  directed 
against  the  improper  and  licentious  conduct 
of  the  persons  in  the  gallery.  JMr.  Austin  con- 
cluded by  arguing,  that  though  the  conduct  of 
his  client  undoubtedly  amounted  to  indiscre- 
tion and  imprudence,  it  could  not  be  distorted 
into  guilt,  and  he  prayed  that  their  lordships 
might  not  adopt  the  worst  interpretation  in 
the  case  of  a  gentleman  like  Mr.  King,  who 
had  acquired  no  small  professional  eminence, 
and  was  (]}iite  surprised  to  find  himself  the 
object  cf  a  criminal  prosecution. 

Sir  Thomas  Denman  was  about  to  reply, 
when  he  was  interrupted,  and  the  Court  ad- 
journed by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice. 

Lod  Tenterden. — We  must  wait  till  to- 
morrow, Mr.  Attorney-General,  before  we 
can  hear  you, 

SECOND     DAY. 

Wednesday,  i!5th. 
Mr.  Attorney-General.—  Aly    Lord,    1    am 
only  an.tious,   on  the  present  occasion,   that 
the  real  facts  of  this  case  should  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Court,  and    I    shall  accompany  the 


statement  w  ith  a  very  few  observations.  In- 
deed, the  facts  being  once  communicated  to 
the  Court,  the  persons  in  whose  behalf  I 
have  the  honour  to  appear  will  be  (piite  sa- 
tisfied with  any  view  your  Lordsbi|)  may 
take  of  the  case  consistently  with  a  regard  to 
the  public  peace  and  the  situation  of  the 
parties,  who  are  members  of  a  liberal  and 
enlightened  pro'ession.  It  appears,  my 
Lord,  that  several  months  ago  an  order 
was  issued  at  Court  wliich  was  supposed 
to  affect  the  interests  of  the  naval  ser- 
vice :  it  was,  that  warrant  officers  should 
not,  in  that  character,  be  admitted  to  his 
JNlajesty's  levee.  Air.  Camjibell  has  thought 
fit  to  state  that  his  Majesty,  having  been  an 
ornament  to  the  naval  service,  was  averse 
to  the  order,  and  must  have  been  delighted 
with  finding  that  Mr.  Wakley  opposed  it. 
It  might  have  occurred  to  him,  and  to  those 
he  represented,  that  any  order  excluding  per- 
sons from  his  Majesty's  levee  could  not  have 
been  without  his  Majesty's  sanction,  and 
therefore  that  that  statement  could  not  be 
correct;  but  that  probably  it  oiiginated 
in  a  mere  mistake,  which  would  be  removed 
in  case  of  a  decent  and  respectful  applica- 
tion ;— instead  of  which,  the  Lancet  gave  a 
notice,  on  the  12th  of  February,  of  the 
manner  in  which  its  conductor  thought  that 
this  matter  ought  to  be  treated.  (In  the 
12th  of  February  the  Lancet  says,  "  A 
memorial  has  been  submitted  to  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty    on    the  subject  of  the  late  in- 

s>'l( "In    our    o])inion,    the    matter 

should  be  taken  into  consideration  on  Mon- 
day next,  at  the  College  of  Surgeons,  when 
the  members  will  meet  to  hear  the  Hunteriau 
oration.  The  theatre  belongs  to  the  members, 
and  surely  they  cannot  employ  it  for  a  better 
purpose  than  in  making  an  attempt  to  rescue 
from  insult  a  most  important  branch  of  the 
profession.  We  hope  to  be  enabled  to  attend." 
Mr.  Wakley  further  thinks  proper  to  put  for- 
ward in  his  affidavit  that  be  is  of  opinion 
they  have  a  full  right  to  meet  in  the  theatre, 
and  that,  tliough  the  Council  have  power  to 
pass  bye-laws  for  the  government  of  the  Col- 
lege, yet  no  byelaw  can  shut  out  the  mem- 
bers from  the  discussion  in  that  ball  of  that 
or  any  other  subjects.  That  is  the  sort  of 
right  which  he  puts  forward  upon  bis  affida- 
vit. The  other  three  gentlemen  against 
whom  the  rule  has  been  obtained  make  a 
similar  statement  as  to  the  riyht,  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  one  member  of  the  me- 
dical  profession  has  thought  fit  to  put  for- 
ward a  pretension  .so  absurd  as  that  which 
Mr.  Wakley  urges  on  coming  forward  to 
shew  cause  against  this  rule.  [The  learned 
gentleman  then  proceeded  to  shew  the  in- 
applicability of  the  case  of  Rex  v.  Parkins 
to  the  question  at  issue.]  In  that  case  there 
was  strong  presumption,  founded  on  some  of 
the  most  learned  opinions,  in  favour  of  th§ 
defendant.       Yet    (continued   Sir  Thomas) 
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this  is  gravely  brought  before  the  Court  as 
an  authority  on  whicli  your  Lordships  are 
asked  to  discharge  this  rule,  because  these 
four  individuals  are  so  rash  and  so  unfit  to 
form  any  opinion  upon  any  point  of  law  as 
(which  they  state  in  their  affidavit)  that  they 
really  believed  they  had  a  right  to  go  and 
take  possession  of  the  College  and  interrupt 
the  Hunterian  lecture,  and  to  discuss  other 
subjects.  Your  Lordship  disposed  of  that 
by  one  observation  yesterday.  Your  Lord- 
ship stated  that  there  was  110  such  right.  That 
is  the  great  point  which  the  College  were 
desirous  of  bringing  distinctly  before  your 
Lordship,  I  think  it  best  that  things  should 
be  called  by  their  right  names,  and,  that 
having  been  done,  I  shall  be  willing  to  leave 
it  to  your  Lordship  whether  public  decency 
can  be  preserved  without  this  rule  being 
made  absolute.  It  appears  that,  on  the 
14th  of  February,  ^Ir.  King  presented 
to  Mr.  Keate  the  resolutions  which  had 
been  passed  at  that  meeting  before  the 
oration  began,  both  Mr.  Wakley  and 
Mr.  King  urging  him  to  receive  it;  and 
that  Mr.  Keate  said,  that,  after  the  ora- 
tion was  concluded,  he  would  hear  any 
thing  they  had  to  say  ;  doing  this,  as  it  is 
stated,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  suspend 
their  confusion  till  after  the  lecture  was  over ; 
assuring  them  that,  as  an  individual,  he,  and 
indeed  every  member  of  the  College,  would 
be  willing  to  do  all  in  their  power  in  order 
to  relieve  any  part  of  the  profession  from 
what  is  deemed  to  be  unpleasant ;  certainly 
going  to  the  utmost  extent  of  courtesy  and 
attention  to  the  profession  at  large  in  the 
concession  he  so  made.  From  that  time  it 
appears,  by  Mr.  Keate's  affidavit,  that  he 
and  Mr.  King  were  in  constant  communica- 
tion, and  that,  about  the  22d  of  February, 
he  wrote  a  letter,  stating,  "  I  have  this  day, 
according  to  my  promise,  laid  before  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
the  resolution  and  its  duplicate,  as  conveyed 
to  me  in  your  letter  of  the  tSth  inst.  ;  but, 
as  I  anticipated,  and  as  I  expressed  to  you 
my  apprehension  on  the  subject,  the  Council, 
I  think  I  may  say  with  one  voice,  decided 
that  they  were  precluded,  on  the  general 
ground  of  its  irregularity,  from  acting  on 
the  document  in  question.  There  can  be  but 
little  difference  in  the  feelings  and  wishes  of 
all  our  profession  respecting  the  medical 
ofiScers  in  the  navy.  1  stated  to  you  ver- 
bally, and  in  confidence,  that  steps  had  al- 
ready been  taken  with  a  view  of  remedying 
the  supposed  grievance,  and  I  may  add  also, 
in  confidence,  that  I  have  been  enabled  to 
avail  myself  of  opportunities  which  have 
offered  for  pleading  their  cause  in  the  two 
highest  quarters  from  whence  redress  can 
proceed.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  do  so,  I 
would  fain  express  my  wish  and  my  hopes 
that  no  further  interference  may  take  place, 
as  I  am  sure  the  cause  will  not  be  benefitted 


thereby  ;  and  I  trust  the  profession  may  soon 
have  reason  to  be  convinced  that  no  slight 
was  intended  towards  them  or  towards  the 
class  most  interested  in  this  question.'' 
I'pon  the  5lh  of  March,  after  this  con- 
ciliating letter  from  Mr.  Keate,  expressing 
the  greatest  desire  to  do  every  thing  which 
could  serve  theinterest  of  the  naval  surgeons, 
and  in  spite  of  that  letter,  Mr.  Wakley  thinks 
proper  to  come  out  with  anotbernumberof  the 
Lancet,  in  which  he  announces  that  there  is 
to  be  a  full  meeting,  and  tells  the  members 
of  the  profession  how  they  ought  to  deal 
with  that  matter. 

Mr.  Kelly. — Where  does  that  appear  ? 

Lord  Tenterden. — None  of  this  appears, 
probably,  upon  the  affidavits. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — My  friend  says 
that  there  was  no  communication  between 
Mr.  King  and  Mr.  Wakley  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  is  a  great  imputation  on  Mr.  King 
to  suppose  that  that  could  be  the  case  ;  it  is 
a  great  reflection  on  Mr.  King  to  suppose  he 
had  not  made  known  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Lancet  the  letter  which  he  had  received. 
They  do  not  deny  that  circumstance,  nor 
enter  into  any  explanation  of  it ;  and  it  is 
clear  that  it  must  have  been  known  to  all 
those  who  took,  or  pretended  to  take,  au  in- 
terest in  this  question  of  the  naval  surgeons. 
I  will  now  advert  to  the  Lancet  of  the  5th 
March,  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  Lord- 
ship's attention,  particularly  as  Mr.  Kelly 
suggests  that  Mr.  Wakley  might  have  ex- 
pressed himself  with  some  feeling  after  he 
had  been  turned  out  by  the  police,  deriving 
from  that  the  angry  tone  to  which  it  is  fit 
your  Lordship's  attention  should  now  be  di- 
rected ;  it  proceeds  in  these  terms,  [Here  the 
learned  Counsel  read  some  passages  of  scur- 
rilous and  abusive  ribaldry  from  the  publica- 
tion in  question,  upon  which  he  proceeded  to 
observe],  and  this  is  a  man  writing  days  be- 
fore the  meeting,  not  a  foolish  boy  suddenly 
provoked  in  a  school,  where  a  little  intempe- 
rance of  language  may  be  excused,  but  a 
man  who  undertakes  to  prepare  the  members 
of  his  profession  to  act  as  "  honourable  men 
and  gentlemen,  and  men  of  education,  and 
rank,  and  character;"  in  a  discussion  in 
which,  he  says,  their  respectability  is  in- 
volved. This  respectable  champion  tells 
them,  they  are  not  to  allow  their  ardour  to 
be  checked ;  "  their  own  theatre  is  still 
open  to  them,  and  as  the  Council  have  re- 
fused to  apply  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty" 
— your  Lordship  cannot  doubt  that  that  is  a 
falsehood,  and  that  it  was  knoun  to  be  a  false- 
hood, to  the  persons  who  wrote  it. 

Mr.  Campbell. —  I  say  it  is  true  the  Council 
refused  to  applj-. 

Mr.  Attorney-General. — I  am  surprised 
that  my  learned  friend  should  say  that, 
when  Air.  Keate  slated  that  there  were 
means  taking  :  what  does  my  learned  friend 
mean,  then  \ 
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3fc  rn»i/iM/.— Mr.  Keate  stated,  that  in- 
dividiiallii  he  wouUi  interpose ;  but  it  is 
stated,  in  Mr.  Keato's  own  letter,  that  they 
unanimously  refused  to  interfere. 

Mr.  Aitorneii- General. — Does  my  leanied 
friend  think  thai  that  is  the  least  answer  to 
my  ohservation  1  Does  he  really  think  he 
has  relieved  IMr.  Wakley  from  the  charge  of 
direct  fnlsehood?  Mr.  Keate  had  written  to 
Mr.  Kinjj,  and  he  had  communicated  the 
letter  to  Mr.  Wakley  :  "  the  Council  cannot 
act  upon  your  document  ;  they  wish  you  to 
make  the  statement  in  the  shape  of  <a  memo- 
rial. 1  tell  you  confidentially,  as  nn  indi- 
vidual, that  measures  are  being  taken,  and 
shall  be  taken,  to  remove  this  inconvenience 
of  which  they  complain."  Such  a  quilihte  is 
quile  icorthy  of  that  iititruth  iihich  it  is 
souf^ht  to  cloud;  and  I  think  it  may  be  as 
well  for  my  learned  friend  to  allow  me  to  go 
on  with  these  affidavits,  without  making  in- 
terruptions of  the  class  of  those  he  has  now 
offered.  J  say  it  is  impossible  for  ]Mr.  Wak- 
ley not  to  have  known  that  application  had 
been  made  by  JMr.  King,  and  I  say  Mr. 
Wakley  knew  that  Mr.  Keate  bad  given  that 
answer,  and  kept  that  back  from  the  excited 
minds  of  those  men  in  the  profession  who 
■were  to  meet  at  the  delivery  of  the  lecture 
on  the  8th  of  March.  This  is  the  greatest  pos- 
sible aggravation  of  that  most  utigentleman- 
like  conduct,  which  it  is  almost  a  compliment 
to  call  by  that  name,  when  one  connects  it 
with  such  abominable  libels  as  my  learned 
friend  is  now  holding  in  his  hand,  and 
laughing  at.  "  Their  own  theatre  is  still 
open  to  them."  It  is  always  "  their  own  thea- 
tre ;" — "  and  as  the  Council  have  refused  to 
apply  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty'' — [here 
Sir  Thomas  r°ad  more  of  the  Lancet  ribal- 
dry, written  preparatory  to  the  riot].  All 
this  my  learned  friend  would  have  your 
Lordship  suppose — and  you  would  have 
supposed,  if  we  had  not,  at  your  Lord- 
ship's inconvenience,  prevented  it  —  it 
would  have  gone  forth,  that  this  was  all  un- 
der provocation,  in  consequence  of  3Ir. 
Wakley  being  turned  out  by  the  policemen, 
and  that  no  offence  had  been  given,  or  any 
language  used  by  him  and  his  party,  that  was 
not  perfectly  honourable,  and  such  as  was  to 
be  exi)ected  from  men  of  "  rank  and  charac- 
ter, and  education  and  knowledge" — in  fact, 
that  all  the  remarks  in  the  Lancet,  previous 
to  the  turning  out  of  Mr.  Wakley  by  the  j)0- 
licemen,  were  of  the  most  conciliatory  na- 
ture, and  such  as  to  shew  the  good  temper 
of  Mr.  Wakley.  This  comes  out  on  the  oth 
of  March,  and  I  think  that  your  Lordship 
will  be  of  oi)inion  that  the  College  did  quite 
right  in  saying,  "  If  you  come  here  to  enter 
into  a  discussion,  we  will  not  be  encroached 
upon.''  It  appears  that  they  sent  notes  to 
Mr.  King  and  Mr.  Wakley,  and  they  do  not 
deny  that  they  received  those  notes,  and  yet 
the  relation  given  yesterday  was,  that  they 


were  quite  astonished  to  find  the  doors  not 
ojien  till  the  appointed  time  !  This  meet- 
ing, then,  took  place  on  the  »th  of 
31arch  ;  and  here  we  have  a  document 
set  out,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
great  deal  of  amusement — namely,  the  short- 
hand writer's  note  of  the  proceedmgs,  no 
part  of  which  is  stated  by  any  one  of  the 
defendants,  or  any  of  tlieir  affidavit-makers, 
to  be  incorrect  in  the  slightest  yiarticular. 
My  learned  friends  have  laboured  to  shew 
how  innocent  the  meeting  was.  It  appears 
to  me  to  have  been  as  riotous  a  meeting  as 
ever  took  place  ;  that  is  clear  from  this  re- 
port, which  does  not  pretend  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  all  which  passed  from  all  of  them  ; 
for  no  human  pen,  no  score  of  short-hand 
writers,  could  do  that  ;  but  all  which  could 
be  expected  was,  that  he  should  give  a  cor- 
rect report  of  what  fell  from  those  who  took 
the  lead  in  the  business.  Mr.  King,  it  ap- 
pears, was  one  of  the  most  active  persons 
there  ;  he  kept  saying,  "  Can  any  thing  be 
so  unjust  ]  can  any  thing  be  so  unjust?"  I 
find  that  he  has  sworn  that  he  wished  to  pre- 
vent any  noise  taking  place  that  might  in- 
terrupt Mr.  Guthrie  delivering  his  lecture  1 
He  does  not  deny  one  thing.  It  appears 
that  there  was  great  uproar  and  laughter — 
upon  which  Mr.  King  said,  "  While  there 
is  a  God  in  heaven,  I  will  stand  forward  I'' 
There  is  no  denial  of  those  words.  Then 
they  all  pretend  to  state  that  this  riot  pro- 
ceeded from  the  liisses  of  the  students  on  the 
east  side  of  the  theatre ;  but  who  brought 
the  students  there  ?  The  students  were 
brought  by  their  invitation  ;  and  those  who 
raise  the  storm,  and  bring  it  to  those  who 
would  otherwise  be  peaceable,  are  liable  for 
what  happens  in  consequence.  Each  of 
these  gentlemen,  Mr.  King,  Mr.  Walker, 
and  Mr.  Dermott,  says  that  he  was  brought 
there  without  any  previous  concert  or  ar- 
rangement ;  but,  by  what  appeared  in  the 
Lancet,  there  was  certainly  every  thing 
which  would  prevent  right  feelings  in  the 
persons  coming  to  take  a  part,  and  every 
thing  that  would  tend  to  misapprehension  and 
disturbance  when  they  should  be  assembled. 
I  will  not  waste  the  time  of  the  court  by 
entering  into  the  despicable  minutiie  of  a  riot 
of  this  kind  ;  no  one  person  can  see  the 
whole,  or  report  the  whole.  If  my  learned 
frieud,  IMr.  Austin,  supposes  that  it  really 
can  serve  his  client  to  refer  to  any  particu- 
lar part,  he  may  do  so  ;  but  by  the  resolution 
e-xpressive  of  a  vote  of  censure  on  the 
Council  being  presented  in  the  presence  of 
Mr.  King,  which  he  follows  up  by  a 
speech  the  moment  it  is  passed,  it  is  clear 
that  Mr.  King,  who  was  brought  there  by 
what  he  found  in  the  Lancet,  was  a  principal 
jiarty.  Mr.  King  says,  "  Mr.  Chairman, 
Gentlemen,  and  Members  of  the  College  of 
of  Surgeons," — the  President  and  Council 
had  at  this  time,  from  fear  of  insult,  left  the 
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place — "  and  in  the  term  '  member,'  I  would 
include  those  gentlenien  who  are  a  little 
above  us" — [the  young  men  who  were  at- 
tending the  hospital,  and  who  had  been  ex- 
cited to  a  riot  of  tbe  most  degrading  species] 
"  I  suppose  we  shall  liave  tbe  honour  of 
having  them  as  colleagues,  and  I  would  ad- 
dress myself  to  them,  if  it  were  regular,  as 
my  colleagues  here.  I  conceive  tbey  should, 
before  they  come  into  this  theatre,  think 
—which  is  all  I  can  ask — tliink  of  the  pro- 
ceedings ue  ure  mel  in  he  engaged  in."  jNow, 
then,  what,  I  would  ask,  were  the  proceed- 
ings they  were  met  to  be  engaged  in?  It 
had  been  announced  in  the  Lancet,  from 
time  to  time.  IMr.  King  himself,  knowing 
that  the  doors  are  to  be  opened  at  three,  in 
the  first  place  is  told  they  shall  not  be 
opened  till  a  quarter  before  four.  He  comes, 
and  hears  the  atrocious  speech  of  JNIr.  Wak- 
ley,  and  then  he  says,  "  I  address  you,  gen- 
tlemen, as  my  future  colleagues;"  speaking 
to  those  young  men  in  the  galleries,  who 
were  assembled,  as  by  sound  of  trumpet,  to 
take  their  different  parts  in  the  proceedings. 
But  there  is  another  affidavit  conclusive — 
the  affidavit  of  the  policeman  who  came  in 
to  remove  Mr.  Wakley,  who  found  he  had 
not  force  enough  to  remove  him.  The  ex- 
pression of  iNlr.  Wakley  is,  that  he  would 
not  go  without  loss  of  life ;  that  if  he 
had  fire  arms  he  would  have  used  them  ! 
All  this  shews  the  animus  of  the  ring- 
leaders. My  learned  friend  anticipates  a 
trial  in  this  case  w-ith  marvellous  confi- 
dence, and  says,  "  I  will  go  before  a  jury." 
That  is  the  very  thing  we  are  applying  for. 
I  know  my  learned  friend  has  great  charms 
with  a  jury  ;  JNIr.  Wakley  may  have  great 
charms  with  a  jury,  too  ;  but  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  jury  of  twelve  men,  returned  by 
the  sheriff  or  by  any  present  or  future  coro- 
Der,  who  can  hesitate  about  the  matter. 
It  is  a  great  libel  on  a  jury  to  suppose 
that  when  they  are  called  upon  to  deter- 
mine right  or  wrong,  they  will  come  pre- 
pared by  these  publications  to  give  a  ver- 
dict for  those  who  have  been  guilty  of 
a  breach  of  the  law— that  they  will  shrink 
from  doing  their  duty  as  jurymen,  and  give 
a  verdict  contrary  to  truth.  I  stand  between 
the  juries  of  England  and  the  calumnious 
supposition  of  that  sort  which  my  friend's 
observation  might  serve  to  cast  upon  them  ; 
I  know  that  the  twelve  men  will  come 
into  the  jury-box,  and  will  do  their  duty, 
and  that  they  will  not  shrink  because 
there  may  be  some  popular  topics  and 
impressions  about  the  freedom  of  the  press 
— when  the  freedom  of  the  press,  acted 
upon  as  it  is  here,  goes  to  inflict  a  most 
torturing,  and  the  most  harassing  and  ruin- 
ous persecution,  on  any  individuals  it  may 
think  proper  to  run  down.  I  say  that  the 
College  of  Surgeons  are  clearly  jierforming 
the  duty  incumbent  upon  them,  by  resisting 


such  attempts  as  those  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Wakley,  calling  in  to  his  aid  the  worst  pas- 
sions of  those  whom  he  excites.  I\Iy  Lord, 
I  omitted  the  statement  of  one  circumstance 
which  I\Ir.  Wakley,  in  fact,  admits  to  have 
taken  j)lace  in  the  theatre — that  when  at  last 
the  policeman  came  to  take  liim  from  the 
place  where  he  was,  he  appealed  to  the  whole 
assembly,  saying,  "  If  you  will  submit  to  this, 
you  will  submit  to  every  kind  of  degrada- 
tion !" — that  "  they  only  wished  to  have  the 
quiet  use  of  their  own  theatre" — and  a  very 
quiet  use  ofitit  would  be,  when  they  had  put 
out  all  the  persons  who  were  in  it,  just  as  if 
a  felon  should  enter  a  house,  saying  we  wish 
<)«/(/  to  have  an  opportunity  of  rifling  the 
hullei's  pantry  a)id  taking  away  all  the 
plate,  and  then  we  will,  leave,  and  go  as 
quietly  as  men  can  possibly  go :  so,  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  these  gentlemen  who 
make  affidavits,  if  you  would  but  have  per- 
mitted them  to  have  their  way — if  you  would 
have  given  up  the  compliance  with  IMr. 
Hunter's  will,  which  required  this  lec- 
ture, and  have  allowed  them  to  discuss? 
their  measures  after  their  ovjn  fashion,  the 
whole  would  have  passed  over  very  quietly. 
[The  learned  Attorney-General  then  pro- 
ceeded to  read  and  comment  on  various  pas- 
sages published  in  the  Lancet  at  subsequent 
dates,  in  which  the  defendants  assert  to  the 
last  that  the  hall  is  their  own,  and  that  they 
have  only  to  turn  the  members  out  by  the 
shoulder  and  to  take  possession  of  the  build- 
ing, and  employ  it  for  their  own  objects.] 
'J'his  (continued  Sir  Thomas)  is  the  animu.i 
wliich  runs  through  the  whole.  And  now, 
my  Lord,  every  point  in  the  case  has 
been  taken  up  and  carried  through,  even 
after  your  Lordship  pronounced  the  law 
upon  the  subject — that  they  had  no  right  to 
make  this  use  of  the  theatre.  All  these  cir- 
cumstances will  have  an  effect  upon  your 
Lordship's  judgment,  in  inducing  you  to  con- 
sider it  right  to  make  this  rule  :ibsolute  ; 
because,  if  they  had  come  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  said  we  are  now  convinced  that 
a  mistake  has  taken  place — that  the  Presi- 
dent and  Council  had  that  authority,  and  that 
we  had  no  right  to  come  and  interrupt  the 
oration,  or  lecture,  without  their  express 
permission — that  having  been  suggested  in 
the  outset,  the  College  would  have  been  ex- 
tremely reluctant  to  bring  forward  any  par- 
ticulars which  reflected  on  the  members  of 
the  College.  But  when  you  find,  at  the  very 
last  moment,  it  is  to  be  brought  out,  as  a 
matter  of  hardihood,  that  the  gentlemen 
will  not  be  satisfied  without  the  rule  being 
discharged  with  costs — that  the  College  are 
to  be  held  as  guilty  of  instituting  persecuting 
proceedings — I  feel  that  I  am  only  doing  my 
duty  in  bringing  the  whole  of  the  facts  be- 
fore your  Lordship.  I  conceive  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary,  for  the  example  of  all 
the    other  surgeons  in  the  metropolis,  that 
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lliis  t.l.ou!d  be  brouj;lit  tlistinctly  before  your 
l.oiilsbi]),  and  th:it  your  Lordshi])  will 
tliink  we  are  only  doin^  tbat  whicli  is  right. 
If  this  is  met  on  tlie  other  side  by  an  asser- 
tion of  right,  I  conceive  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  your  Lordship  will  say  this 
rule  must  be  made  absolute,  and  that  every 
one  will  say  that  the  learned  body  whom  I 
liave  the  honour  to  represent  this  day  have 
done  but  their  duty  in  bringing  it  forward. 

air  James  Scarlett. — I  had  the  honour  of 
submitting  this  motion  originally  to  your 
Lordshi])  ;  and  I  then  took  the  liberty  of 
stating  that  the  gentlemen  on  whose  behalf 
1  was  instructed  to  apply  feh  great  pain  and 
reluctance  in  bringing  it  for  your  Lordship's 
consideration  ;  that  they  felt  no  personal  ill- 
will,  no  personal  malice,  against  any  of  those 
individuals  ;  but  that  they  thought  they  were 
discharging  a  public  duty  by  protecting  the 
Institution  over  which  they  presided  from  the 
continual  insults  to  which  it  was  subjected. 
]\Iy  learned  friends  have  taken  great  pains 
to  shew  that  their  clients  have  not  offended, 
and  that  there  are  negative  facts — that  there 
are  negatives  pregnant  in  their  favour— be- 
cause they  all  declare  that  they  did  not  do 
so  and  so  with  the  motive  charged.  They 
do  not  deny  the  facts  simpliciter,  that  they 
did  not  make  a  noise  and  disturbance,  and 
resistance,  as  they  say,  but  that  they  did 
not  do  so  in  concert.  This  rule  calls  upon 
them  to  answer  for  it,  whether  they  did  it 
in  concert  or  not ;  and  upon  that  they  did 
they  are  to  be  judged,  and  by  those  circum- 
stances which  passed,  whether  they  did  it  in 
concert  or  not.  It  is  not  necessary  that  Mr. 
Wakley,  Mr.  King,  Mr.  AValker,  and  Mr. 
Dermott,  should  have  mot  in  the  office  of  the 
Lancet,  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  that  they 
should  take  such  and  such  measures  ;  if, 
by  their  unanimity  of  action  tbej'  shew  an 
unity  of  design,  and  if  they  concur  in  doing 
that  which  is  unlawful,  that  is  a  sufficient 
evidence  of  conspiracy.  I  remember  a  case, 
not  many  years  ago,  in  which  an  application 
was  made  by  the  then  Attorney-General  (Sir 
Vicary  Gibbs)  for  an  information  on  behalf 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  theatre  of  Liver- 
pool, in  consequence  of  a  riot  in  their  thea- 
tre, with  personal  violence,  interrupting  the 
performance ;  and  in  whicli  there  was  a 
cracking  of  nuts,  with  other  matters  of  the 
same  nature,  on  the  part  of  the  audience. 
It  was  tried  at  Lancaster,  before  Mr.  Baron 
Graham.  I  had  occasion  to  appear  on  be- 
half of  the  proprietors  of  the  theatre.  Mr. 
Lee,  I  recollect,  was  one  of  them.  I  re- 
member an  attempt  was  made  by  the  dif- 
ferent defendants  to  say  they  had  no  concert. 
They  appeared,  as  to  day,  by  learned  Coun- 
sel, though  it  appears  that  they  are  furnished 
with  but  one  copy  of  the  affidavits.  We  are 
informed  of  this  circumstance  by  the  officer  of 
the  Court,  and  the  benefit  of  it  is  distributed 
among  them.     But,  upon  that  occasion,  Mr 


iiaron  Graham  said,  "  How  can  you  say  this 
is  no  conspiracy  ;  when,  in  fact,  the  defen- 
dants attiiid  the  theatre,  there  are  a  number 
of  nuts  brought  lo  the  theatre  and  cracked, 
and  it  apjiears  there  was  a  peculiar  kind  of 
whistle  wlien  the  nuts  were  tracked  ?"  'J'he 
learned  Judge  said  they  were  all  liieuthi)ig 
together  through  their  nuts.  There  was  no 
evidence  of  jiievious  actjuaintaiice,  but  it 
was  because  tiiey  acted  in  concert  when  they 
were  there  that  they  were  brought  within  the 
charge  made  upon  them.  So  it  is  said  there 
is  evidence  of  conspiracy  liere.  Their  ob- 
ject was  not  to  assist  the  naval  surgeons  ; 
they  cannot  rest  on  that  flimsy  pretext  for 
their  conduct ;  it  was  to  insult  the  President 
and  Council.  'They  knew  that  the  President 
and  Council  were  taking  means  to  relieve 
the  naval  surgeons  from  what  they  considered 
a  grievance,  but  they  did  not  think  that  the  the- 
atre of  their  College  was  a  fit  place  for  a  poli- 
tical discussion  as  to  whom  his  Majesty  should 
admit  to  his  levee  ;  and  it  was  well  known 
what  the  President  had  done,  but  they  would 
not  listen  to  it,  but  Mr.  Wakley  called  these 
persons  together  by  a  note  in  his  publication 
previous  to  the  I4th  of  February,  On  the 
14th  they  assembled.  [Our  space  will  not 
allow  us  to  follow  Sir  James  Jjcarlett  in  his 
description  of  the  proceedings,  but  we  may 
give  some  part  of  his  remarks  on  the  riot.] 
It  appears  by  the  short-hand  writer's  notes, 
that,  before  four  o'clock,  on  the  8th  March 
in  the  theatre  of  the  College,  Mr.  Wakley 
began  by  setting  at  defiance  the  authority  of 
the  President,  refusing  to  hear  him,  and  de- 
claring that  no  lecture  should  take  place 
until  he  (Mr.  Wakley)  had  been  heard.  The  ' 
President  insists  on  the  lecture  proceeding, 
and  exhorts  the  disturbers  to  pause ;  and 
liere  the  short-hand  writer's  note  exhibits 
the  scene  which  took  place.  There  is  an  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  President  and  Coun- 
cil to  sujiport  their  authority,  but  in  this  they 
are  completely  baffled.  On  the  President 
saying,  "  I  exhort  you  to  let  the  lecture  go 
on  ;  1  beg,  I  piay  of  you,  and  entreat  you 
not  to  interrupt  the  business  of  the  day  ;" 
there  are  cries,  "  After  Wakley  —  No,  no- 
Chair,  chair!"  My  learned  friend,  Mr. 
Campbell,  says  I  compared  it  to  the  O.  P. 
riots.  No  such  thing.  I  said  one  if  the 
policemen  slated,  in  his  affidavit,  that  he  had 
never  seen  any  tiling  like  it,  "  except  upon 
occasion  of  an  attempt  to  raise  the  prices  of 
admission  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  many 
years  ago  ;"  which,  if  any  one  had  seen,  he 
would  be  aware  was  sufficiently  alarming 
and  such  as  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
President  and  Council  to  put  down.  'J'o  sav 
that  there  was  no  previous  design  in  the  bu- 
siness, is  preposterous.  I  will  give  vour 
Lordshij)  Mr.  Walker's  speech  upon  being 
put  into  the  chair.  "  Gentlemen,  as  1  have  just 
now  been  named— I  am  quite  unaccustomed  to 
preside  at  public  meetings  j  but  1  feel  per- 
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suaded  that  this  meeting,  which  is  met,  as 
you  know,  to  befriend  and  support  naval  sur- 
geons, or  rather  assistant-surgeons — (cries  of 
both) — will  be  carried  on  quietly  and  respect- 
fully ;  and  1  hope  that  every  member  will  give 
to  each,  though  his  enemy,  the  right  of  a 
fair  and  patient  hearing  ;  for  without  that,  if 
we  have  any  noise  and  confusion,  you  only 
injure  the  cause  you  have  met  here  to  uphold. 
It  is  not  by  noise  and  uproar  we  shall  gain 
any  thing — it  is  only  by  submitting  our  cause 
patiently  and  respectfully  ;  and  I  shall  be  hap- 
py to  hear  any  thing  any  gentleman  may  say." 
He  admits,  then,  that  they  did  meet  for  that 
purpose— he  takes  the  proper  course  for  in- 
viting a  discussion  on  that  subject— and  yet 
he  says  there  was  no  concert  at  all  between 
them.  Then  Mr.  King  himself  admits  he 
made  a  speech,  stating  that  he  was  there  to 
uphold  the  naval  surgeons,  who  had  been 
neglected  and  oppressed  by  the  President 
and  Council  ;  thus  adding  to  the  insult  upon 
the  President  and  the  Council.  So  much  for 
Mr.  King  and  Mr.  Walker.  Now  as  to  Mr. 
Dermott :  it  is  sworn  in  our  affidavit  that 
Mr.  Dermott  took  an  active  part ;  that  his 
voice  was  very  loud,  and  that  he  took  an  ac- 
tive part.  We  do  not  say  that  these  were 
the  only  persons  concerned  ;  we  have  only 
selected  those  who  may  be  considered  as 
having  taken  the  lead.  [The  learned  gen- 
tleman concluded  with  some  remarks  on  the 
case  of  Rex  i;  Parkins,  and  the  case  of  the 
prosecution  of  certain  rioters  by  Macklin 
the  comedian.] 

Mr.  Pollock  and  Mr.  Follett  briefly  argued 
on  the  same  side. 

Lord  Tenterden. — The  rule  calls  on  four 
persons — namely,  Thomas  Wakley,  Thomas 
King,  George  Walker,  and  George  Darby 
Dermott — to  shew  cause  why  one  or  more 
information  or  informations  should  not  be 
exhibited  against  them,  for  certain  misde- 
meanors. After  the  discussion  which  has 
taken  place,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
affidavits  have  been  stated  to  us,  on  the  one 
side  and  the  other,  we  think  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Court  to  make  this  rule  absolute, 
as  against  two  persons — namely,  Mr.  Thomas 
Wakley  and  Mr.  Thomas  King ;  and  we 
think  we  ought  to  discharge  it  as  against  the 
other  two.  With  respect  to  Dermott,  it  ap- 
pears that  he  was  not  present  at  the  meeting 
on  the  14th  of  February  ;  he  was  present  at 
the  meeting  on  the  8th  of  March  ; — he  does 
rot  appear  to  have  taken  any  very  active 
part.  Walker  was  not  present  on  the  I4th 
of  February,  and  on  the  8th  of  March  he  did 
not  arrive,  according  to  his  own  affidavit, 
until  after  the  President  and  Directors  had 
withdrawn.  We  therefore  distinguish  the 
case  of  those  two  persons,  and  make  the  rule 
absolute  as  against  the  other  two. 

Air.  Plntt.— Does  not  your  Lordship  think 
it  ought  to  be  discharged  with  costs,  as 
against  Dermott  1 


Lord  Tenterden. — Oh  dear,  no  ;  there  is 
quite  sufficient  to  support  the  application. — 
(Laughter.) 
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MEATH  HOSPITAL  AND   COUNTY 
OF  DUBLIN   INFIRMARY. 

ANEURISM    OF    THE    ABDOMINAL    AORTA. 

Case  of ,  Heated  by  Mr.  Hamilton*  uiider  the 
iuperintendence  of  Dr.  Graves — with  Mr. 
Hamilton's  Reinarks. 
P.  Saint,  ait.  34,  a  butcher,  pale  and  emaci- 
ated, with  an  anxious  expression  of  counte- 
nance, was  admitted  into  the  hospital  on  the 
5th  of  Nov.  last.  He  complains  of  weakness 
in  the  loins,  with  pain  in  the  left  groin  and 
hip,  extending  down  the  anterior  part  of  the 
thigh  as  far  as  the  knee,  with  a  sensation  of 
numbness  and  coldness.  These  parts  are  not 
tender  on  pressure,  and  he  can  put  his  foot 
firmly  to  the  ground,  but  walks  a  little  lamely, 
and  only  for  a  short  time,  as  the  severity  of 
the  pain  is  greatly  increased.  It  is  worse 
at  night.  He  has  been  troubled  with  this 
affection  five  weeks,  and  it  was  chiefly  for  it 
that  he  entered  the  hospital. 

On  further  inquiry,  however,  he  states 
that  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  while  straining 
to  lift  a  four-gallon  vessel  to  a  man  above 
him,  he  suddenly  felt  a  very  severe  pain  iu 
the  pit  of  the  stomach,  which  did  not,  how- 
ever, oblige  him  to  desist.  The  pain  re- 
mained but  for  a  few  minutes.  After  this  he 
continued  in  tolerably  good  health,  until 
rather  more  than  a  year  since,  when,  after 
much  exposure  to  wet,  he  was  seized  with 
shivering,  followed  by  burning  pain  in 
epigastrium,  and  vomiting,  witJi  pulsation 
and  palpitation  of  the  heart.  Since  that 
time  he  has  been  in  an  uninterrupted  state  of 
ill  health,  and  has  been  affected  with  low- 
ness  of  spirits,  lassitude,  watching,  or  else 
sleep  attended  with  startings  and  troubled 
dreams,  an  cccasional  tendency  to  fainting, 
costiveness,  and  irritability  of  stomach,  re- 
jecting animal  food  and  broths.  A  fortnight 
since  he  first  felt  a  pain  and  throbbing  in  the 
situation  of  the  left  kidney. 

On  examining  the  epigastrium  a  diffused 
swelling  is  perceived,  in  which,  by  means  of 
the  stethoscojte,  bruit-de-soufflet  is  audible, 
and  the  pulsation  so  strong  as  to  lift  the  head 
with  considerable  force  at  each  impulse. 
This  extends  in  some  measure  into  the  left 
hypochondrium,  at  the  lateral  and  inferior 
part  of  which,  and  just  below  the  ribs,  a 
somewhat  hard  and  irregular  mass  of  the 

•  It  will  be  recollected  lh.1t  this  is  the  gentle- 
man who  carried  off  the  highest  prize  at  the  late 
competition  for  lionours  in  the  IMeath  Hospiial. 
^See  Med.  Gaz.  page  248,  present  volume. 
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size  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  can  be  fi  It,  ami 
l)ulsation  traced  along  the  inferior  margin  of 
the  ribs  to  the  situation  of  left  kidney,  where 
it  btcomes  very  evident.  There  is  a  consi- 
derable i)ortinn  of  the  left  hypochondrmm, 
a|)parently  occupied  by  a  part  of  the  stomach, 
in  which  no  pulsation  is  discernible.  The 
pulsation  in  the  epif,'astrium  is  more  evident 
when  he  lies  on  his  back,  becoming  less  so 
when  he  sits  up,  or  lies  on  his  right  or  left 
side  :  it  is  this  last  on  which  he  prefers  to  lie 
or  sleep,  as  he  cannot  bear  the  pressure  of 
Lis  arm  on  his  left  side  when  he  lies  on  his 
right,  and,  when  he  goes  to  sleep  on  l)is 
back,  he  is  troubled  with  nightmare.  In- 
deed, the  men  in  the  ward  are  frequently 
disturbed  by  his  moaning  in  his  sleep,  and 
cries  of  "  Get  off,  get  of^V'  as  he  fancies 
some  person  to  be  lying  on  his  chest. 

Sound  of  the  heart  perceptible  over  the 
whole  chest,  impulse  not  stronger  than  natu- 
ral ;  pulse  99,  full  and  hard,  feeling  like  a 
cord  ;  no  cough  or  difficulty  of  breathing  ; 
bowels  very  costive  ;  urinary  secretion  na- 
tural. 

Nov.  6th. — Olei  Ricini  jj.  Tinct,  Sennic 
Jss.  Hir.  xii.  tumori  in  epigastrio. 

The  leech-bites  bled  considerably.  On  the 
8th,  both  the  leeches  and  castor  oil  were  or- 
dered to  be  repeated. 

9th. — Profuse  bleeding  from  the  leech-bites, 
which  has  weakened  him  very  much  ;  pain 
in  the  loins  gone  ;  he  remarked  that  he  felt 
as  if  the  victuals  stopped  at  the  left  kidney, 
and  that  the  ease  he  always  experienced 
after  the  operation  of  purging  medicine  was 
chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  its  removing  the 
obstruction;  slept  little;  and,  in  spite  of 
haimorrhage  from  leech-bites,  pulse  still 
somewhat  hard,  76. 

Ilaust.  EfFerves.  et  Tinct.  Digitalis  gtt.  x. 
ter  in  die. 

He  continued  in  the  use  of  the  digitalis, 
with  some  alleviation  of  his  symptoms  and 
reduction  of  the  force  of  the  circulation,  till 
the  1-lth. 

14th. — Slept  little  from  pain  in  the  hip,  but 
more  from  a  feeling  of  general  uneasiness. 
lie  has  experienced  a  degree  of  chilliness 
over  him  for  the  last  few  days. 

Omit.  Digit,  et  sumat.  Haust.  Oleosus  et 
Guttata  Nigra,  gtt.  xiii.  hora  somni. 

Digitalis  was  resumed  the  next  day. 

18th. — On  making  a  careful  examination 
of  the  aneurismal  tumor,  it  is  found  to  be 
rather  to  the  right  side  of  the  epigastrium, 
extending  somewhat  into  the  right  hypo- 
chondrium.  There  is  no  pulsation  in  the 
left  hypochondrium,  where  the  hard  mass 
still  remains,  and  is  slightly  enlarged. 
Pulsation  is  discernible  from  this  to  the  left 
lumbar  region,  where  the  pulsating  tumor  in 
the  situation  of  left  kidney  feels  hard  and 
circumscribed.    The  action  in  all  these  places 


and  of  the  heart  is  considerably  loss  than 
when  he  entered  the  hosi)ital,  and  he  is  himself 
considerably  better*.  The  femoral  arteries 
were  examined,  but  no  difference  could  be 
discovered  in  their  pulsation. 

llep.  Digitalis. 

19tli. — Did  not  sleep  from  pain  in  the 
left  loin  and  hip,  which  he  declares  to  be 
worse  than  ever ;  pulse  61,  full,  hard,  and 
labouring. 

Rep.  Digit. 

20th. —  Feels  very  languid,  with  some 
heaviness  in  the  head;  pain  in  loins  and  hip 
very  severe  ;  slept  little,  but  sweated  consi- 
derably during  the  night;  pulse  69. 

Omit,  Digit. 

22d. — Got  no  sleep  during  the  night  from 
pain  in  the  thigh  ;  Tinct.  Digitalis ;  (pulse 
dicrotous.) 

y.'>d. — The  tumor  be'ow  the  ribs  in  left 
hypochondrium  is  now  greatly  enlarged, 
reaching  from  the  ribs  to  near  the  crest  of 
the  ilium.  He  complains  of  considerable 
l)ain  in  the  left  side,  particularly  along  the 
ribs,  and  got  scarcely  any  sleep  from  pain 
and  a  most  distressing  uneasiness,  changing 
constantly  from  side  to  side.  He  appears 
greatly  dejected ;  pulse  slow;  bowels  costive. 

Ilaust.  Oleos.  Digitalis  to  be  omitted,  as 
it  brought  on  pain  and  cramps  in  the 
stomach. 

24lh. — Did  not  sleep  during  the  night  from 
pain  in  the  lumbar  region  and  down  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  thigh,  now  more  severe 
than  ever.  J'he  hard  tumor  in  the  left  hypo- 
chondrium has  increased  to  an  enormous 
size,  not  only  extending  from  the  ribs  to  the 
crest  of  the  ilium,  but  forward  to  a  line 
drawn  from  the  sternum  through  the  umbili- 
cus to  near  the  pubes,  so  that  a  great  portion 
of  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen  is  occupied 
by  a  hard  mass,  faintly  pushed  up  by  a  pul- 
sation from  beneath  ;  it  is  slightly  raised 
above  the  right  side,  which  feels  soft ;  the 
hardness  extends  into  the  left  lumbar  region, 
and  this  part  feels  very  uneven.  The  pulsa- 
tion formerly  in  the  epigastriumisnow  entirely 
confined  to  a  part  of  the  right  hypochon- 
drium, and  is  greatly  diminished  in  extent 
and  strength.  His  countenance  is  expressive 
of  great  anxiety,  and  he  shed  tears  while 
telling  his  symptoms  to  Dr.  Graves.     He  is 

•  On  his  first  entrance,  and  twice  after,  the 
aneurismal  tumor  occupied  exactly  that  situation 
in  the  epigastrium  described  at  first;  but  with 
these  exceptions,  during  greater  part  of  the  time 
he  was  in  the  hospital,  it  was  situated  more  in  the 
part  described  in  the  report  of  the  18th.  I  never 
found  it  in  exactly  the  same  situation,  probably 
in  consequence  of  a  more  or  less  distended  state 
of  the  stomach;  and  latterly,  as  the  coagnUini 
under  the  left  ribs  increased,  it  diminished,  and 
went  more  to  the  right  side. 
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in  great  pain,  and  appears  averse  to  He 
down  ;  the  position  he  prefers  most  is  that  of 
sitting  with  his  body  bent  forwards,  the  ab- 
domen resting  on  the  thighs.  Yesterday  he 
took  two  doses  of  castor  oil  without  effect 
till  this  morning,  when  he  bad  one  stool. 
Pulse  86,  hard  and  full. 

Hab.  Gutta.  Nig.   gtt.   x,    quater   in   die. 
Enema  purgans. 

25tb. — Appears  languid  and  dull;  slept 
well,  the  black  drop  having  completely  re- 
lieved the  pain,  but  made  him  vomit.  The 
appearance  of  abdomen  quite  changed  from 
yesterday,  the  left  side  having  regained  its 
natural  appearance  and  softness, with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  left  lateral  umbilical  region  ; 
at  the  left  side,  just  below  the  ribs,  a  strongly 
pulsating  tumor,  larger  than  the  fist,  pro- 
jects ;  the  lower  part  of  left  lumbar  region 
feels  irregularly  hard,  and  is  very  tender  ; 
pulsation  in  epigastrium  is  again  very  strong, 
and  can  now,  for  the  first  time,  be  felt  in  left 
hypogastrium  ;  pulse  full  and  strong  ;  paiu 
in  hip  and  thigh  intense  ;  vomiting. 
Opii,  gr.  ss.  quater  in  die. 

26th. — Countenance  expressive  of  despair; 
deadly  pale;  lips  blanched.  Yesterday, 
about  2  o'clock,  was  suddenly  seized  with  the 
most  intolerable  pain  in  the  left  groin,  mak- 
ing him  scream  out  with  agonj-,  and  instantly 
jump  from  his  bed:  it  coutinued  about  five 
minutes.  Mr.  Parr,  who  saw  him,  found  a 
diffused  swelling  of  the  groin,  with  obscure 
pulsation.  lie  got  two  anodyne  injection?. 
The  pain  returned  again  on  his  making  some 
motion,  in  consequence  of  which  he  has  been 
during  the  night,  and  is  now,  lying  with  the 
left  lower  extremity  semiflexed,  the  toe 
turned  out,  and  the  outside  of  the  thigh  and 
leg  resting  on  the  bed.  The  groin  presents  a 
diffused  swelling,  but  no  pulsation;  the 
tumor  in  epigastrium  beats  strongly.  From 
his  position,  the  left  side  and  lumbar  region 
could  not  be  examined.  Pulse  soft,  quick, 
and  fluttering.  Has  almost  every  instant 
vomiting,  or  rather  a  gulping  up  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach.  Took  the  opium,  but 
did  not  sleep  ;  great  thirst;  dimness  of  vision. 

On  returning,  after  being  away  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  I  found  be  had  been  seized  with 
acute  pniu  in  the  left  lumbar  region,  which 
is  greatly  distended,  and  pulsating  strongly. 
He  is  now  constantly  repeating  the  same 
words  over  and  over,  and  changing  from 
side  to  side,  expressing  a  great  desire  for  an 
injection.  His  whole  body,  and  the  bed- 
clothes at  a  considerable  distance,  can  be 
seen  moved  by  the  pulsations. 

Died  at  two  o'clock. 

Post  Mo'tc.iii*.  — Countenance  perfectly 
placid.  The  yellow  hue  which  the  face  had 
before  death  nearly  disappeared.  On  open- 
ing the  abdomen,    the   muscles  and   perito- 


•  Mr.  Hamilton  wishes  it  to  be  known  tlint  he 
was  unfortunati  ly  not  present  at  llie  examina- 
tion of  the  body. 


neum  forming  the  anterior  parietes  were 
healthy,  there  being  no  effused  blood  found 
lying  amongst  them  ;  all  the  intestines  Wv  re 
healthy.  After  ligatures  were  placed  round 
the  ffisophagus  and  rectum,  the  whole  diges- 
tive canal  was  removed,  as  well  as  the  liver, 
spleen,  pancreas,  all  which  organs  were 
healthy. 

The  serous  membrane  covering  the  lumbar 
and  iliac  regions  on  the   left    side  was   now 
seen  pushed  upwards  and  forwards  by  a  con- 
siderable  quantity  of    black     newly  effused 
coagulated  blood,  which  extended  also  into 
the  left  hypochondrium,  pushing  the  spleen 
forwards  and  to  the  right  side.     The  coagu- 
lum  was  thickest  on   the  left  lumbar  region, 
extending  over  the  front  of   the   spine,    and 
pushing  the    left    kidney    considerably  for- 
wards     The   tissue    of  the   left   psoas   and 
iliac  muscles  was  infiltrated  with  black  coa- 
gulated blood,   which  pressed  upon  the  lum- 
bar nerves  as  they  enter  the  spiual  foramina. 
In   the  most   inferior  parts,    (in   the   angle 
formed  by  the  sides,  and  along  the  sides  of 
the  psoas  muscle),    the   coagulura  was  evi- 
dently the  result  of  a  more  ancient  effusion. 
It  had  lost  its  brilliant  black  colour,  and  had 
become  brown,  rough,  fibrous,  and  was  dis- 
posed in  concentric  layers,   separable    by  a 
litile    force,     but  connected    by    numerous 
fibres  (vascular  1)    At  the  left   side   of   the 
spine,    a  little  above  the  kidney,   was  found 
the  sac,  formed   of  dense  white  cellular  tis- 
sue, and  having  a  cavity  nearly   spherical, 
and  capable  of  containing  a   small  orange. 
This  sac  was  perforated   in   two  places,  one 
rather  to  the    left  side,    by   which    a   large 
quantity   of  blood  had  escaped    under   the 
peritoneum,    and    the  other  communicating 
with    the  aorta,    at   its   posterior  part,    and 
rather  to  the  left  side.     On  taking  out   the 
aorta,  and  slitting  it  up,  its  internal  surface 
was    seen   sprinkled    with   numerous    small 
plates  of  atheroma    in    various  stages  ;    and 
about  half  way  between  the  coeliac  axis  and 
the  inferior  mesenteric  artery,    there  was  a 
perforation  of  the  vessel,  large  enough  to  ad- 
mit the   little    finger  to  pass   through    with 
ease,  of  an  irregular  oval  figure,   its  largest 
axis  being  nearly  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
artery.     The   edges   were  very  much  thick- 
ened, but  were  not  bony,   though  there   vs-as 
atheromatous  deposition  for  a  considerable 
distance   round   it.     Thorax  not   examined. 
There  existed  on  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen 
about  a  pint  of  pure  serum.      The  vertebr;B 
were   corroded  by  the  pressure  of  the  aneu- 
rism, the  intervertebral  cartilages  remaininc 
uninjured. 

Rkmahks. — It  is  natural  to  expect  from 
the  situation  which  the  abdominal  aorta  oc- 
cupies, that  any  disease  producing  an  en- 
largement of  this  artery,  will  be  likely,  by 
its  pressure  or  displacement  of  the  many  im- 
portant viscera  and  nerves  in  its  vicinity,  to 
cause  a  vaiicty  of  symptoms,  differing  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  part  principally 
affected.     We  have,  accordingly,  in  aneu- 
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risin  of  tlie  aluloniinal  aorta,  irritability  of 
stoniacli,  s[iasnis,  pains  in  tlio  alitioiuen, 
loins,  tliiglis,  iSic.  arising  in  a  great  nioasiiro 
from  ilic  mechanical  effect  of  the  tumor. 
Of  these,  the  case  of  Patrick  Saint  aft'ords 
many  good  examples  ;  and  as  it  is  princi- 
jially  to  it  I  wish  to  confine  any  remarks  I 
may  have  to  make,  I  shall  briefly  take  notice 
of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  symptoms, 
and  to  do  so  the  more  clearly,  s])eak,  first, 
of  the  aneurismal  tumor  itself;  secondly,  of 
its  et^'ects  on  the  parts  within  the  abdomen  ; 
thirdly,  of  the  constitutional  symptoms  and 
sensations. 

1.  With  respect  to  tlie  tumor,  few  cases 
could  present  more  well-marked  symptoms 
of  the  disease  ;  the  bruit  de  sonfflct  beinsr 
very  distinct,  and  the  pulsation  strong  and 
extensive.  From  these  signs  alone  it  was 
nt  once  recognized  as  a  case  of  aneurism  of 
the  abdominal  aorta,  a  diagnosis  which  the 
post-mortem  examination  proved  to  be  fully 
correct — an  aneurism  being  discovered  of 
the  kind  always  found  where  the  abdominal 
aorta  is  the  seat  of  the  disease  (an  aneurism 
by  dilatation  in  this  situation  not  being,  I 
believe,  on  record),  in  which  the  external 
cellular  coat  formed  the  sac  ;  the  internal  and 
middle  coats  being  ruptured.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  but  this  lesion  was  occasioned 
by  the  eft'ort  which  the  patient  is  stated,  in 
the  history  of  his  case,  to  have  made,  than 
which  none  could  be  named  more  likely  to 
put  the  aorta  on  the  stretch  ;  a  state  which 
the  inner  and  middle  coats,  then  diseased, 
could  not  bear  without  giving  way. 

1  he  pulsation  in  the  loins,  which  appeared 
while  the  man  was  alive  to  have  proceeded 
from  a  circumscribed  collection  of  fluid 
blood,  seems  rather  to  have  depended  on 
the  impulse  of  the  artery  communicated  to 
the  coagulum  found  in  this  situation  ;  for  it 
is  not  likely  that  blood  would  have  remained 
fluid  as  long  as  the  pulsation  existed,  without 
being  in  some  kind  of  sac  or  cavity  having  a 
communication  with  the  artery  by  which  it 
could  be  constantly  renewed  ;  a  condition  well 
known  to  be  necessary  to  its  fluidity.  Of 
the  existence  of  any  such  sac  there  appears 
to  be  no  evidence.  The  absence,  or  extreme 
faintness  of  bruitde  soufflet,  is  now  therefore 
accounted  for. 

Large  as  the  coagula  were,  they  would 
probably  have  been  found  still  more  so,  had 
the  examination  been  carrit'd  into  the  groin  ; 
as  the  agonizing  pain  felt  there  a  day  before 
bis  death  can  only  be  referred  to  the  blood 
forcing  its  way  under  Poupart's  ligament 
into  the  groin  beneath  the  fascia,  the  anato- 
mical disposition  of  which  would  be  a  check 
to  its  extending  far  down.  When  examined 
immediately  after  the  pain  was  felt,  pulsa- 
tion could  be  discerned  in  the  swelled  groin  ; 
but  the  next  morning,  coagulation  having 
taken  place,  nothing  but  the  swelling  could 
be  perceived. 


2.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  run  over, 
as  briefly  as  possible,  the  symptoms  j)roduced 
in  this  case  by  the  tumor  or  coaguli  on  tin; 
])arts  within  the  abdomen,  particularly  as 
their  importance  has  lately  been  set  forth 
very  strongly  ;  and  it  has  been  shewn,  that 
even  without  an  external  pulsating  tumor, 
they  will  be  of  themselves  sufficient  to  lead 
us  to  a  just  diagnosis  of  this  disease. 

The  most  striking  of  these,  and  the  most 
imjiortant,  as  having  been  very  often  observed 
in  other  cases,  are  the  pain  in  the  groin  and 
hip,  with  the  accompanying  sense  of  numb- 
ness and  coldness,  and  the  pain  and  we.ik- 
ness  in  the  left  lumbar  region.  The  first  of 
these  may  reasonably  be  considered  to  have 
been  produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  more 
.ancient  coagulum  on  the  lumbar  nerves,  as 
well  from  the  time  the  pain  had  continued, 
being  about  eight  weeks  before  his  death,  as 
f/ora  the  situation  of  the  coagulum.  It  so 
nearly  resembled  another  affection  of  the 
same  part,  that  one  gentleman,  after  a  slight 
examination,  considered  it  a  case  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  anterior  crural  nerve.  The  only 
case,  however,  of  this  last  disease  which  I 
have  seen,  presented  many  striking  points  of 
difference.  In  the  first  place,  pain  only  ap- 
peared on  flexion  of  the  thigh,  and  then 
severely,  causing  considerable  lameness,  but 
if  walkmg  were  persevered  in,  both  pain  and 
lameness  disappeared  :  with  Saint  the  pain 
was  constant,  not  increased  by  flexion,  but 
surely  aggravated  by  any  attempt  at  con- 
tinued walking,  confirming  what  has  been 
laid  down  in  the  Dublin  Hospital  Reports, 
that  these  pains  are  generally  increased  by 
exercise,  while  rheumatic  pains,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  generally  relieved  by  it. 

The  j)ain  in  the  loins  too  (depending  also 
on  the  pressure  of  a  coagul  iin),  is  a  symp- 
tom of  great  value,  having  been  mentioned 
ia  almost  every  case  of  the  disease  on  record. 
A!)out  it  more  mistakes  have  been  made  than 
about  any  other  symptom.  Nor  can  this  be 
wondered  at,  considering  the  great  variety  of 
p'.iins  which  affect  this  part ,  ncr  can  it  be 
expected  but  that  great  difficulty  must  always 
be  experienced  in  distinguishing  the  pains 
symptomatic  of  this  disease  from  the  many 
others  they  often  sirailate  so  nearly.  These 
considerations  have  induced  a  critical  writer 
in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal to  consider  this  symptom  of  pain  in  the 
back  or  loins  of  very  little  diagnostic  value. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  there  is 
little  foundation  for  such  an  opinion.  This 
writer  has  considered  the  symptom  singly. 
Now  any  symptom  of  a  disease,  every  one  of 
which  are  well  established,  viewed  in  this 
manner,  will  be  found  useless,  or  nearly  so. 
Cough,  for  instance,  is  a  symptom  of  a  num- 
ber of  different  diseases,  therefore  taken  by 
itself  it  becomes  a  precise  symptom  of  none  ; 
so  this  pain  in  the  loins,  by  itself,  will  be  al- 
ways more  or  less  ambiguous,  but  with  some 
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of  the  other  symptoms,  without  which  it 
scarcely  ever  occurs,  its  value  is  considera- 
ble. Two  things  may  be  observed  regarding 
these  pains — that  they  generally  occur  on 
the  left  side,  and  are  accompanied  by  sensa- 
tions of  numbness  and  coldness,  obviously 
arising  from  pressure  on  nerves. 

JNIany  mistakes  have  been  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  symptomatic  pains  of  aneurism 
of  the  abdominal  aorta.  In  Dr.  Beatty's 
case  eight  or  nine  medical  men  of  talent  and 
reputation  mistook  the  disease.  In  Scarpa's 
case  it  was  thought  to  be  gravel,  which  it 
nearly  resembled.  Bertin  gives  two  cases, 
both  of  which  were  mistaken.  In  the  first 
there  was  very  severe  pain  in  the  loins,  ex- 
tending down  the  sciatic  nerve.  The  real 
nature  of  the  complaint  was  only  discovered 
after  death,  when  two  aneurisms  were  dis- 
covered, one  in  the  thorax,  and  a  large  one 
occupying  the  situation  of  the  left  kidney. — 
In  his  second  case,  wliich  is  very  interesting, 
as  shewing  the  great  danger  that  may  follow 
a  false  diagnosis  of  this  disease,  the  com- 
plaint, from  the  pain  in  the  loins,  had  been 
marked  in  a  former  hospital  as  chronic  lum- 
bago. On  coming  under  Bertin's  care  he 
got,  for  some  gastric  symptoms,  an  emetic  ; 
this  brought  on  a  violent  vomiting,  at  last  of 
blood,  soon  followed  by  death  ;  and  though 
he  had  been  frequently  examined  in  the  loins, 
it  was  now  only  that  the  real  cause  of  the 
pain  was  discovered  to  be  a  large  abdominal 
aneurism.  JMore  instances,  were  it  desira- 
ble, might  be  adduced.  In  this  case  there 
was  an  absence  of  both  colic  and  spasms  ; 
the  latter  of  which  Dr.  Beatty  believes  to  be 
very  rare,  never  having  heard  of  any  pre- 
vious to  his  own  case.  His  statement  is 
borne  out  by  the  pretty  general  silence  of 
authors  about  them,  who  liave  written  on 
aneurism.  Mr.  \V.  Hamilton  shewed  me 
the  case  of  a  man  of  the  name  of  Doyle,  for- 
merly in  the  JMeath  Hospital,  in  whom  they 
occurred. 

]Not  so  constant  a  symptom  in  other  cases, 
but  in  this  a  most  distressing  one,  was  the 
irritability  of  stomach.  It  appears  to  have 
been  greater  atone  time  than  when  he  enter- 
ed the  hospital,  and  may  have  been  so  eitlier 
from  the  tumor  having  been  larger  before 
effusion  had  taken  place  into  the  surround- 
ing parts,  or  that  the  stomach  had  got  more 
accustomed  to  the  mechanical  irritation  af- 
terwards. That  the  symptom  itself  proceed- 
ed from  the  mechanical  eifect  of  the  aneu- 
rism, and  not  from  any  disease  of  the  sto- 
mach, the  healthy  appearance  of  that  viscus 
after  death  sufficiently  proves.  It  is  a  pity 
it  is  not  stated  in  the  account  of  the  post- 
mortem appearances,  whether  any  effect  was 
produced  on  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the 
stomach  by  the  part  of  the  aneurism  usually 
in  contact  with  it.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
illness  the  rapidly-increasing  coagulum  in 
the  left  hypochoudrium  must  have  had  con- 


siderable effect  in  aggravating  the  irritabi- 
lity ;  and  at  that  period  we  find  it  increased 
to  a  constant  gulping  up  the  contents  of  the 
stomach.  For  the  other  symptom,  that  of 
obstinate  costiveness,  it  is  hard  to  know 
what  to  consider  as  its  cause.  The  man's 
own  sensation  of  the  food  stopping  at  the 
kidney  would  rather  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  coagulum  there  had  some  mechani- 
cal effect  on  some  part  of  the  bowels.  The 
state  of  the  stomach  would  be  sufficient  to 
induce  costiveness,  as  also  the  altered  or  di- 
minished secretions  which  would  necessarily 
follow  so  great  a  derangement  of  the  circula- 
tion. It  is  curious  that  though  the  kidney 
was  so  much  displaced  by  the  coagulum  be- 
hind it,  no  change  took  place  in  its  secretion, 
which  was  always  healthy  and  in  proper 
quantity. 

One  sensation  only,  as  depending  on  the 
action  of  the  aneurism  on  the  parts  within 
the  abdomen,  remains  to  be  mentioned  ;  it  is 
that  of  a  beating  or  pulsation  within  him- 
self, which  the  man  often  described  as  one" 
of  his  feelings.  It  is  not  put  in  the  case,  as 
appearing  at  first  of  little  consequence ;  it 
has,  however,  since  struck  me,  that,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  other  symptoms,  it  may 
often  be  found  useful  as  a  diagnostic. 

3.  Very  few  words  will  suffice  for  the  con- 
stitutional symptoms.  There  was  a  total 
absence  of  fever,  as  has  been  remarked  ia 
other  cases.  The  chief  symptoms  were  ex- 
treme restlessness,  lassitude,  and  depression 
of  spirits.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much 
value  can  be  attached  to  this  class  of  symp- 
toms. The  cases  given  by  authors  are  so 
deficient  in  other  respects,  that  their  silence 
on  this  head  can  go  for  little.  I  feel  per- 
suaded that  the  more  this  disease  is  studied, 
the  more  will  tliese  constitutional  symptoms 
rise  in  importance.  The  expression  of  coun- 
tenance alone,  in  the  case  we  have  just  been 
considering,  was  so  remarkable,  that  few 
painters  could  have  entered  the  ward  with- 
out stopping  at  this  man's  bed,  and  wishing 
to  delineate  a  face,  every  feature  of  which 
was  deeply  impressed  with  the  most  hopeless 
desf)ondency. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  pulse  preserved  its 
hardness  till  near  the  last.  The  action  of 
the  heart  too,  which  was  at  first  somewhat 
greater  than  natural,  eventually  came  down 
to  the  average  degree  belonging  to  that 
organ. 

ERRATA. 

The  following  rather  absurd  error  occurs  at 
p.  317,  in  last  No.  Sir  H.  Ilalfoid  is  made  to 
sny,  "  I  rest  assured  that  you  will  receive  . 
in  tiour  heart  the  result  of  my  long  experi- 
ence," &c.  instead  of,  "  I  rest  assured  that 
you  will  receive  in  good  part,"  &c. 

Page  2'.>8,  J'or  "  T.  Millingeu,"  read  "  J. 
(.lulius)  IVIillingen." 

W,  Wilson,  Printer,  57,  Skinuer-Street,  London. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

ON 

CALCULOUS     DISEASES. 

By  B.  C.  Brodie,  F.R.S. 

As  delivered  by  him  in  his  Surgical  Lectures, 

Treatment  of  Calculi  of  the   Bladder, 
continued. 

The  methods  which  I  have  hitherto  ex- 
plained are  not  applicable  to  calculi 
above  a  certain  magnitude.  We  must 
resort  to  other  expedients  if  we  would 
relieve  our  patients  of  those  which  are 
of  larger  dimensions. 

It  has  been  observed  by  chemists  that 
lithic  acid  admits  of  being  dissolved  by 
a  strong  solution  of  pure  or  caustic  al- 
kali. It  litis  been  also  observed  that 
calculi  composed  of  the  phosphates  are 
acted  on  by  the  mineral  acids  ;  and  it 
may  not  unreasonably  be  entertained  as 
a  question,  how  far  those  changes  which 
take  place  out  of  the  body  may  be  pro- 
duced while  the  calculus  is  still  in  the 
bladder  of  a  living  person  ? 

This  problem,  of  the  solution  of  cal- 
culi by  chemical  agents,  has  occupied 
the  minds  of  many  individuals  both  in 
past  and  present  times.  It  has  been 
proposed  by  some  to  administer  the 
menstruum  by  the  mouth,  so  that  it 
might  be  conveyed  into  the  urine  by  the 
usual  channels ;  and  by  others  to  inject 
it  into  the  bladder,  by  means  of  a  cathe- 
ter. This  subject  is  one  of  great  in- 
terest, and  well  deserves  our  serious  and 
unprejudiced  consideration. 

I   fear  that  those  who  have  expected 

by  these  methods  to    relieve  patients  of 

lithic  acid  calculi  have  much  over-rated 

the  effects  of  alkaline  lixivia  on  them. 
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The  fact  is,  that  although  alkalies  cer- 
tainly are  capable  of  ficting  on  tiiis  kind 
of  calculus,  their  action,  except  when 
employed  in  a  very  concentrated  form, 
is  so  inconsiderable,  as  to  amount  to  al- 
most nothing.  Neither  the  stomach  nor 
the  bladder  are  capable  of  bearing  the 
quantity  of  alkali  which  is  necessary  to 
the  production  of  the  desired  etfect  ; 
and  even  if  they  were,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  maintain  so  constant  a  sup- 
ply of  the  alkali  as  would  be  necessary 
to  the  destruction  of  a  calculus  of  even 
moderate  dimensions.  J\Jr.  Brande, 
moreover,  has  observed  that  the  carbo- 
nates of  potash  and  soda  have  no  action 
on  lithic  acid  ;  that  they  are  incapable 
of  dissolving  it,  and  that,  if  the  pure 
alkali  be  taken  by  the  mouth,  it  never 
reaches  the  bladder  in  this  state,  but 
only  in  that  of  a  carbonate :  and  here, 
then,  is  an  insuperable  objection  to 
all  the  attempts  to  dissolve  lithic  acid 
calculi  by  means  of  alkalies  taken 
into  the  "  stomach.  When  there  is 
a  lithic  acid  calculus  in  the  blad- 
der, and  the  lilhic  acid  diathesis  pre- 
vails in  the  system,  the  first  etfect 
of  alkalies  taken  into  the  stomach 
is  to  render  the  urine  neutral ;  thus 
))reventing  the  further  increase  of  the 
calculus.  So  far,  then,  alkalies  are 
useful.  But  if  they  are  administered 
in  still  larger  quantity,  so  as  to  render 
the  urine  alkaline,  tlie  phosphates  begin 
to  be  deposited.  The  caculus  con- 
tinues to  grow  even  more  rapidly  than 
before;  but  its  composition  is  altered, 
and  layers  of  the  triple  phosphate  are 
deposited  on  the  lithic  acid  nucleus. 
Such  is  the  view  of  the  subject  taken  by 
I\Ir.  Brande ;  and  if  you  read  what  he 
has  said  on  the  subject  in  one  of  his 
papers  on  calculi  \^  believe  the  last),  you 
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will,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  be  sa-  lar  fibres ;  and  in   this  cyst  was  lodged 

tisfied  that  it  is  well  founded.  a  calculus  of  the  bize  of  a  hazel-nut,  of 

But  you  will,  not  improbably,  hear  of  which   it   seemed   impossible  to   doubt 

cases   in   which   it  has   been   supposed  that  it  had  been  the  cause  of  all  the  dis- 

that,  under   the  use   of  alkaline  medi-  tress    which   the    patient   hiul     suffered 

cines,  calculi   have  come   a\^ay  by  the  formerly.     Now  let  us  suppose  that,  in 

urethra,  broken  down  into  fragments  ;  such  a  case  as  this,  the  existence  of  the 

and  you    will   bear  of  others  in  which,  stone  having  been   ascertained,  the   pa- 

under  the  same  mode  of  treatment,  the  tient  had  gone  through  a  course  of  al- 

symptoms   dependent   on  the    calculus  kaline    medicine;    would  it    not    have 

have  vanished  ;    and  this  circumstance  been   supposed   by    the  patient  and  his 

has  in  itself  been  regarded  as  a  sufficient  friends  that  the   alkalies  had  produced 

proof   of  the  calculus  having  been  dis-  a  cure? — and  if  the  reul  circumstances 

solved,  although  no  calculous  matter  had  bad    not   been    disclosed   by     a    post- 

ever  been  discovered  in  the  urine.      But  mortem  examination,  would  not  the  case 

none   of  these  cases  will  stand  the  test  have    been  handed   down,    as  affording 

of  a   critical   incjuiry.     In  those  of  the  an   example  of  the   great   influence  of 

first  order,  the  supposed  fragments  are,  alkalies  over  calculous  disorders  ? 
in  reality,  not   the  old  stone  dissolved. 


Another  circumstance   may  occasion 
a     considerable      abatement      of     the 
symptou)s     of    stone   in    the    bladder, 
namely,  an  enlargement  of  the  prostate 
gland.      The   more     urgent   symptoms 
produced     by    a    calculus    arise   from 
it  coming   in   contact   with    the    inter- 
nal orifice  of  the  urethra.     But  where 
the    prostate    is    enlarged,    making    a 
good,  when    it    falls   into  the  hands  of    tumor     projecting    into    the     bladder, 
the  inconsiderate  or  ignorant.     With  re-     this     is     in     great    in 
spect  to  the  cases   of  the  second  order. 


but  a  new  formation.  They  are  actually 
generated  by  the  alkalies ;  the  mis- 
chievous consequence  of  the  indiscreet 
and  miscientific  exhibition  of  these  re- 
medics.  Such  cases,  instead  of  adding 
to  the  laurels  of  surgery,  only  shew 
liow  this  important  and  useful  art  may 
become   a  source    of    evil   instead    of 


you  will  observe,  that,  when  you  come 
to  investigate  them,  you  never  find  that 
the  symproms  have  altogether  and  com- 
pletely subsided.  There  has  been  some 
diminution  of  them,  but  that  is  all ; 
and  various  circumstances  will  explain 
whatever  amendment  has  taken  place. 
Thus  a  stone  may  become  encysted 
which  was  not  so  originally.  So  it  was, 
probably,  in  a  case,  the  history  of  which 
I  related  in  a  former  lecture.  Another 
remarkable  example  of  this  occurrence 


measure  prevent- 
ed. The  calculus  becomes  lodged, 
as  it  were,  in  the  hollow  behind  the 
tumor,  and  is  thus,  in  some  measure, 
prevented  falling  down  on  the  neck  of 
the  bladder ;  and  if  the  enlargement  of 
the  prostate  supervenes  on  a  stone  in 
the  bladder,  the  symptoms  of  the  latter 
disease  are  likely  to  be,  in  no  inconsi- 
derable degree,  relieved.  Sir  Everard 
Home  has  published  an  account  of  two 
cases,  the  circumstances  of  which  are, 
as  it  would  seem,  to  be  explained  in  this 
manner.      These    cases   are    especially 


presented  itself  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper  interesting  on  this  account, — that  both 
and  myself.  A  gentleman,  about  sixty-  of  them  had  been  published  while  the 
six  years  of  age,  consulted  us  concern-  patients  were  yet  alive,  in  proof  of  the 
inga  frequent  desire  to  make  water,  at-  efficacy  of  solvents.  In  each  of  them, 
tended  with  pain  and  other  symptoms,  the  stones  which  were  supposed  to  have 
such  as  a  stone  in  the  bladder  might  oc-  been  dissolved,  were  found  in  the  blad- 
casion.  We  bad  a  suspicion  that  there  der  after  death  apparently  unaltered, 
was  a  stone  in  the  bladder,  and  had  pur-  The  mineral  acids  undoubtedly  exer- 
posed  to  examine  the  l)ladder  with  a  cise  a  much  greater  chemical  action  on 
sound.  Before  this  was  dune,  however,  calculi  composed  of  the  phosphates  than 
the  symptoms  began  to  subside,  so  tliat  alkalies  do  on  those  which  are  cora- 
the  patient  suffered  comparatively  little  posed  of  litlnc  acid.  It  is  not  indeed 
inconvenience  from  them.  About  a  possible  to  exliibit  them  by  the  mouth 
year  and  a  half  afterwards  he  died  of  in  such  quantity  as  to  render  the  urine 
another,  and  wholly  different,  disease,  sufficiently  acid  for  the  purposes  of  a 
On  examining  the  body  after  death,  we  solvent  ;  but  we  have  no  right  to  con- 
found, at  the  fundus  of  the  i)ladder,  a  elude  from  thence,  that  they  may  not 
cyst  formed  by  the  protrusion  of  the  produce  this  effect  if  injected  into  the 
mucous  membrane  between  the  muscu-  bladder  by  the  urethra. 
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It  is  now  some  years  since  I  first  be- 
gan a  series  of  experiments  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  injected  into  the  bladder  a  solu- 
tion of  nitric  acid  in  distilled  water,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  minim  of  the  for- 
mer to  an  ounce  of  the  latter.  As  no  incon- 
venience followed,  I  increased  the  quan- 
tity of  nitric  acid,  until  two  minims,  and 
sometimes  two  minims  and  a  half,  were 
contained  in  each  ounce  of  the  injection. 
The  result  was  the  same.  Not  only  the 
patients  did  not  suffer,  but  where  chro- 
nic inflammation  of  the  bladder  was 
present,  they  experienced  considerable 
relief  of  all  their  symptoms,  the  desire 
to  make  water  becoming  less  frequent, 
and  in  particular  tlie  secretion  of  the 
ropy  adiiesive  mucus  from  the  coats  of 
the  bladder  being-  very  much  dimi- 
nislied.  1  next  endeavoured  to  ascer- 
tain to  what  extent  a  solution  of  this 
strengtli  was  capable  of  acting  on  a  cal- 
culus composed  of  the  mixed  phos- 
phates. The  change  produced  was  suf- 
ficiently obvious,  especially  when  the 
solution  was  made  to  pass  over  the  cal- 
culus in  a  stream  for  a  considerable 
time.  It  gradually  diminished  in  size, 
and  at  last  began  to  be  broken  down 
into  minute  fraoments.  About  this  time 
an  elderly  gentleman  consulted  me  un- 
der the  following  circumstances.  He 
had  laboured  under  stricture  of  tlie 
urethra  for  a  great  number  of  years. 
The  stricture  had  been  much  neglected; 
and,  at  last,  had  produced  the  usual 
consequences,  disease  of  the  bladder, 
that  is,  chroric  inflammation  of  its  mu- 
cous membrane,  and  probably  disease 
of  the  kidney  also.  The  patient  had  an 
almost  incessant  desire  to  void  his  urine: 
every  attempt  to  do  so  was  attended 
with  most  excruciating  pain  ;  the  urine, 
at  the  same  time,  being  highly  alkaline, 
offensive  to  the  smell,  depositing  a  large 
quantity  of  viscid  mucus,  with  which  were 
blended  small  particles  of  phosphate  of 
lime,  resembling  mortar.  He  was 
drinking  lime  water,  which  some  one 
bad  advised  him  to  take,  with  great  per- 
severance, and  the  more  he  drank,  the 
more  he  suffered,  and  the  more  mortar 
came  away.  This,  he  thought,  was  all 
as  it  ought  to  be,  and  he  expressed  him- 
self, as  patients  often  do  under  the  same 
circumstances,  sayiuii"  that,  no  doubt, 
it  was  better  that  the  gravel  should 
come  away,  and  that  the  lime  water 
must  be  doing  him  good.  However, 
not  being  so  well  satisfied  on  this  point, 
as  my  patient  seemed  to  be,  I   advised 


him  to  leave  off  the  lime  water.  The 
symptoms  were  immediately  altered  for 
the  better;  but  still  tliey  were  bad 
enough.  The  next  step  was  to  introduce 
a  catheter,  and  afterwards  a  sound  into 
the  bladder.  When  this  was  acconj- 
plished,  which,  on  account  of  the  con- 
tracted state  of  the  urethra,  was  at  first 
not  witliout  some  difficulty,  I  at  once 
delected  a  calculus.  Here  then  was  a 
case  of  calculus  manifestly  composed  of 
the  phospliates,  arising  out  of  a  diseased 
slate  of  the  bladder,  and  a  case  in  which 
tlie  danger  of  an  operation  would  have 
been  so  great,  that  a  prudent  surgeon 
would  scarcely  think  himself  justified 
in  recommending  it  to  the  patient.  Dr. 
Prout  was  consulted  at  my  request,  and 
he  agreed  with  me  in  thinking  that,  un- 
der the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
case,  it  was  one  well  fitted  for  the  expe- 
riment which  1  had  proposed  with  the 
nitric  acid  injection. 

For  this  purpose  1  procured  the  ca- 
theter which  1  now  show  you.  It  is 
made  of  the  purest  gold  which  can  be 
worked.  It  has  a  double  channel,  the 
two  channels  being  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  longitudinal  septum  running 
the  whole  length  of  the  instrument. 
Each  channel  terminates  by  a  distinct 
tube  at  the  handle,  and  has  a  separate 
eye  or  opening  at  the  other  end  of  the 
catheter.  By  means  of  this  instrument, 
you  will  observe  that  a  liquid  may  be 
injected  into  the  bladder,  entering  it  by 
one  passage,  and  flowing  out  of  it  by 
the  other,  so  that  there  may  be  a  cur- 
rent through  the  bladder,  without  that 
organ  being  inconveniently  or  painfully 
distended.  1  had  contrived  a  complicated 
apparatus  fur  the  purpose  of  making 
the  injection,  but  I  found  afterwards 
that  tlie  simpler  contrivance  of  an  elastic 
gum  bottle,  and  an  elastic  gum  tube, 
was  better  than  any  thing  else.  At  first 
I  washed  out  the  bladder  with  some  dis- 
tilled water,  to  get  rid  of  the  mucus 
which  was  lodged  in  it.  Then  I  inject- 
ed the  solution  of  nitric  acid  very  slowly, 
using  the  same  Tujuid  over  and  over 
again  several  times.  Always  after  the 
operation  was  performed,  tlie  liquid 
which  had  been  employed  as  an  injection 
was  tested  by  the  addition  of  a  highly 
concentrated  solution  of  pure  ammonia; 
and  it  was  always  found  that  if  the  am- 
monia was  added  in  a  sufficient,  but  not 
too  large  a  quantity,  tlie  phosphates 
were  precipitated  in  abundance.  The 
patient    suffered  no   material  inconve- 
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nience  from  this  operation.  It  was 
continued  sometimes  for  fifteen  minutes, 
sometimes  for  half  an  Ijour,  and  repeat- 
ed, accordino^  to  circumstances,  once  in 
two,  three,  or  four  days.  At  last,  in 
making  water,  the  patient  voided  these 
two  small  calculi,  composed  of  the 
phosphate  of  lime,  with  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  triple  phosphate.  1 1  was  im- 
possihle  to  doui)t  that  they  had  been 
acted  on,  and  partly  dissolved  by  the 
acid  injection,  and  that  they  had  at  last 
come  away  by  the  urethra,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  havinjj  been  thus  reduced 
in  size.  For  some  lime  after  this  oc- 
curred the  patient  was  in  a  state  of  com- 
parative ease.  He  had  still  symptoms 
of  stricture  of  the  urethra  and'  diseased 
bladder,  but  he  was  free  from  the  more 
urgent  symptoms  under  which  he  had 
laboured  formerly.  By  degrees,  how- 
ever, these  symptoms  began  to  recur; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  was  a 
fresh  formation  of  calculi,  produced 
chiefly,  as  was  the  case  with  the  former 
ones,  by  the  diseased  state  of  the  blad- 
der. If  he  had  remained  in  London,  I 
should  probably  have  been  able  to  give 
him  some  further  relief,  by  repeating 
and  continuing  the  use  of  the  injection. 
But  he  went  into  the  country,  where, 
having  been  for  a  long  time  in  a  very 
bad  state  of  general  health,  he  at  last 
died,  as  I  was  informed,  of  some  disease 
not  immediately  connected  with  that  on 
account  of  which  I  had  been  consulted. 

Since  the  occurrence  of  this  case.  I 
have  from  time  to  time,  as  opportuni- 
ties presented  themselves,  endeavoured 
to  follow  up  the  investigation.  I  hope  at 
some  future  period  that  the  observations 
which  I  have  made  may  prove  worthy  of 
being  presented  in  a  more  distinct  form 
to  the  notice  of  the  profession.  At 
present  I  shall  content  myself  with 
stating  that  the  facts  with  which  I  have 
hitherto  become  acquainted  appear  to 
«ie  to  justify  the  following  conclu- 
sions : — 

1st.  That  where  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  atfecied  with  chronic  inflamma- 
tion, the  urine  depositing  a  viscid  alka- 
line mucus,  a  most  beneficial  change 
may  be  produced  in  the  condition  of  the 
bladder  by  the  injection  of  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  nitric  acid  into  it. 

2dly.  That  a  calculus,  composed  ex- 
ternally of  the  phosphates,  may  be  acted 
on  by  this  injection  so  as  to  become 
gradually,  reduced  in  size,  while  it  is 
still  in  the  bladder  of  a  living  person. 


3dly.  That  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  calculi,  composed  throughout  of 
the  mixed  phospliates,  such  as  are  met 
with  in  some  cases  of  diseased  prostate 
gland  and  bladder,  are  capable  of  being 
entirely  dissolved  under  this  mode  of 
treatment. 

It  is  especially  in  cases  of  this  last  de- 
scription thiit  the  nitric  acid  injection  is 
likely  to  be  employed  with  advantage; 
and  let  us  not  forget  that  there  are  no 
cases  for  which  an  improved  method  of 
treatment  is  more  wanted  than  for  these. 
Hitherto  they  have  been  the  opprobrium 
of  surgery,  being  unfitted,  not  only  for 
the  common  operation  of  lithotomy,  but 
also  for  the  new  liihontriptic  operation 
which  is  practised  in  France  by  M- 
Civiale,  and  by  Baron  Heurteloup  in 
this  country. 

Operation  of  Lithotomy. 

I  proceed  to  describe  to  you  the  me- 
thod of  extracting  a  calculus  by  means 
of  an  incision  of  the  bladder.  This  is 
what  is  commonly  called  the  operation 
of  lithotomy.  I  shall  draw- your  atten- 
tion to  the  operation  on  the  male  se.t 
first,  and  afterwards  to  that  on  the 
female. 

You  may  make  an  opening  into  the 
bladder  at  its  fundus  ;  and  this  is  what 
is  meant  when  we  speak  of  the  high 
operation.  You  may  also  make  the 
opening  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  The 
ex|)erience  of  the  great  majority  of  sur- 
geons, from  the  time  of  lithotomy  having 
been  first  practised  to  the  present  day,  is 
in  favour  of  the  latter  method  of  ope- 
rating ;  but  as  to  the  exact  mode  of 
making  the  incision  at  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  there  has  been,  and  still  is,  a 
considerable  variety  of  opinion.  I  shall 
explain  to  you  what  I  am  led  to  believe 
to  be  the  most  eligible  method  of  per- 
forming the  operation,  endeavouring  to 
establish,  at  the  same  time,  the  princi- 
ples on  which  it  is  to  he  conducted  ;  the 
observance  of  which  will  enable  you  to 
do  all  that  belongs  to  human  means  te- 
wards  the  safety  of  your  patient. 

In  order  that  the  object  of  the  opera- 
tion may  be  clearly  understood  by  those 
who  have  not  yet  studied  the  subject,  I 
am  accustomed  to  explain  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

A  small  calculus  may  be  voided  by  the 
urethra  without  an  operation  of  any 
kind.  A  larger  calculus  is  prevented 
coming  away,  because  the  uretlira  is  too 
small  to  receive    it.     The  obvious   re- 
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medy  for  this  is  to  dilate  the  urethra, 
to  mak<i  it  wider;  and  if  it  cannot  be 
sndieiently  tlilateil  by  tlic  bourne,  it 
niu>t  be  dilated  liy  the  knife.  Bnt 
it  is  nunceessary  to  tlivide  the  ure- 
thra for  this  pnrpose  tiiroun;h  its  whole 
extent.  It  is  inueh  easier  to  cut 
down  on  the  nrctlira  where  it  lies  in  the 
periiifEuni,  and  dilate  tlie  posterior  por- 
tion of  it,  (which  includes  what  is  called 
th**  nieiiihranous  part,  and  aUo  tliat 
which  lies  inihedded  in  the  prostate 
fjland.^  The  stone  may  then  be  extract- 
ed through  the  wound  in  the  perinajum, 
the  <i;reaier  part  of  the  urethra  remaiu- 
'u\g  untouched  and  unhurt. 

In  perforuiinof  this  operation  there 
are  some  things  to  be  especially  kept  in 
view. 

1st.  The  external  incisions  are  to  be 
made  in  sucii  a  manner  as  that  there 
may  be  a  sutticient  space  for  the  easy 
extraction  of  the  calculus.  Such  a 
space  does  not  exist  between  the  two 
rami  of  the  pubes,  in  the  upper  part 
<if  the  perinagum.  Neither  will  it  be  ob- 
tained by  an  incision  made  in  a  ver- 
tical direction,  in  the  Wva'  of  the  raphe 
of  the  pcrinajnm,  unless  indeed  it  be 
carried  so  low  down  as  to  divide  the 
anus  and  a  portion  of  the  rectum.  But 
if  the  incision  be  made  obliquely,  be- 
ginni  ng  at  the  raphe  of  the  perineum, 
and  extending  laterally  between  the 
anus  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium, 
there  will  ite  room,  as  far  as  the  exert- 
iial  parts  are  concerned,  lor  the  extrac- 
tion of  a  very  large  calculus.  Such  an 
incision  will  manifestly  answer  the  in- 
tended purpose,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
is  not  liable  to  the  objections  which 
may  he  urged  against  the  incision  made 
in  liie  course  of  the  raphe,  and  extend- 
ing into  the  rectum. 

2dly.  The  incisions  are  to  be  made  so 
as  to  avoid  any  considerable  and  dan- 
gerous haemorrhage.  It  is  idle  to  say 
that  the  occuirence  of  such  a  haemor- 
rhage is  an  hypothetical  evil.  Even  in 
a  young  person,  with  a  small  mass  of 
substance  in  the  perinaeum,  there  are 
vessels  which  may  bleed  much,  if  di- 
vided. But  the  operation  is  frequently 
performed  on  persons  advanced  in  life, 
who  have  a  deep  perinaeun),  that  is,  in 
whom  a  large  quantity  of  soft  parts 
must  be  divided  before  the  knife  can 
reach  the  bladder.  The  vessels  of  the 
perinaeum  are  in  them  large  in  propor- 
tion ;  and  an  incision  made  with  the 
utmost  care  will  sometimes  divide  ves- 


sels which  will  bleed  profusely.  On 
this  account  the  incisions  should  not  be 
made  of  a  greater  extent  than  is 
really  necessary  ;  especially  in  the  deep 
parts  ofiheperinjBum, where  the  bleeding 
vessels  are  not  so  readily  to  be  discover- 
ed, nor  so  easily  commamled,  a.s  they 
are  near  the  surface.  With  the  same 
view  the  incisions  should  be  low  down 
in  the  perinaeum,  so  that  there  may  be  as 
little  ri.-k  as  possible  of  wounding  the 
artery  of  the  bulb  of  the  uretlira  ;  at  the 
same  time  that  caie  is  taken  not  to 
carry  them  close  to  the  isciiium,  where 
the  trunk  of  the  internal  pudie  artery  is 
situated,  and  where  its  i)ranches  are,  of 
course,  of  a  larger  size  than  at  a  greater 
distance  from  their  origin. 

3dly.  It  is,  on  other  accounts,  of  great 
conse(juence  tiiat  there  should  be  no 
large  incision  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 
The  prostate  gland  is  of  a  tirm,  dense 
structure;  and  when  it  is  divided,  the 
urine  passes  over  the  cut  surface,  with- 
out their  being  any  danger  of  it  pene- 
trating into  its  substance,  or  into  the 
neighbouring  textures.  But  on  the  out- 
side of  the  prostate,  and  neck  of  the 
bladder,  is  a  loose  Cellular  membrane, 
which,  if  the  urine  has  access  to  it,  may 
!)ecome  infiltrated  with  it  to  a  very  great 
extent;  and  which,  thus  infiltrated,  is 
likely  to  be  rendered  the  seat  of  exten- 
sive inflammation,  sloughing,  and  ab- 
scesses. It  is  important,  therefore,  that 
we  should  avoid  carrying  the  incision 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  prostate 
into  this  loose  cellular  membrane.  It 
is  true,  that,  if  tiie  stone  which  is  to  be 
extracted  be  beyond  a  certain  magni- 
tude, this  cannot  be  avoided ;  but  it  may 
be  avoided  otherwise.  Not  onlv  a  small 
stone,  but  one  above  the  average  size, 
may  be  taken  out  of  the  bladder 
througii  a  wound  which  does  not  ex- 
tend beyond  the  limits  which  I  have 
mentioned  ;  and  in  many  instances 
where,  from  the  size  of  the  stone,  this 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  means  of  an 
incision  confined  to  one  side  of  the 
prostate,  the  object  may  be  attained  by 
making  a  double  section,  and  dividing 
the  prostate  on  both  sides. 

The  dangers  attendant  on  an  exten- 
sive wound  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
penetrating  beyond  the  margin  of  the 
prostate,  are  not  merely  theoretical. 
As  long  ago  as  the  year  1810,  the  case, 
which  I  am  about  to  mention,  first  open- 
ed my  ej'es  to  the  ill  consequences  aris- 
ing from  a  communicatioii  being  made 
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between  the  cavity  of  the  bl;i<l(Ier  and 
tlie  loose  cellular  mem!)rane  ia  which  it 
is  enveloped  I  was  present  at  an  ope- 
ration of  lithotomv,  performed  by  a  very 
experienced  and  skilful  surjTeon.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  difficulty  in  its  per- 
formance, and  the  forceps  were  intro- 
duced only  once  into  thi  bladder;  but 
the  bladder  (as  I  suppose,)  was  in  a  con- 
tracted state,  and  the  surgeon,  in  open- 
ing the  forceps,  observed  a  resistance, 
which  suddenly  gave  way  as  if  a  ligature 
had  been  broken.  In  the  evening  tlie 
patient  was  a;)pareiitly  well,  but  during 
the  niglit  he  had  no  sleep,  and  he 
complained  exceedingly  of  hunger. 
On  tlie  following  day,  towards  the 
afternoon,  his  abdomen  became  a  good 
<leal  distended,  and  the  pulse  rose  to 
150  in  a  minute.  He  was  low  and  de- 
sponding j  his  hands  were  cold,  and  his 
respiration  fre(|iient.  During  the  fol- 
lowing niuht  (the  second  from  the  ope- 
ration) these  symptoms  became  aggra- 
vated. He  had  still  no  sleep;  the  pulse 
was  more  rapid  and  feeble  ;  and  on  the 
following  morning  he  died. 

It  fell  to  my  lot  to  examine  the  body 
after  death.  In  doing  so  I  found  that 
the  mucous  membrane  and  muscular 
tunick  of  the  bladder  had  been  ruptured 
for  about  the  extent  of  three  quarters 
of  an  inch.  The  rupture  was  situated 
on  the  left  side,  just  anteriorly  to  the 
rectum,  and  it,  of  course,  extended  into 
the  cellular  membrane,  on  the  outside 
of  the  bladder.  The  cellular  membrane 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  tiie  rupture, 
and  for  some  distance  upwards  in  the 
course  of  the  ureter,  bad  the  appear- 
ance of  being  infiltrated  with  urine  ;  it 
was  inflamed  and  sloughy,  and  at  the 
lower  part,  close  to  the  bladder,  its  cells 
were  occupied  by  a  small  quantity  of 
pus. 

In  the  year  1 816  I  met  witli  the  fol- 
lowing case,  which  confirmed  the  suspi- 
cions which  the  preceding  case  had  ex- 
cited in  my  mind.  A  little  boy,  about  a 
year  old,  w-as  admitted  into  the  hospital, 
labouring  under  stone  in  the  bladder. 
T  performed  the  operation  for  its  ex- 
traction, making  the  incision  of  the 
prostate  with  a  common  scalpel.  Hav- 
ing introduced  my  finger  into  the  blad- 
der I  felt  a  very  large  stone,  and  at  the 
same  time  found  that  I  had  made  a  very 
small  incision.  On  this  I  introduced  a 
probe-pointed  bistoury,  and  dilated  the 
wound,  as  I  thought^,  sutlicicntly  for  the 


easy  extraction  of  the  stone.  On  the 
following  day  the  pulse  was  rapid  ;  the 
patient  was  low  and  depressed  ;  and 
from  this  time  he  continued  to  sink  un- 
til he  died,  on  the  third  day  after  the 
operation.  On  dissection,  I  found  that 
the  wound  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
had  extended  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
the  prostate  gland.  The  cellular  mem- 
brane in  the  neighbourhood  had  all  the 
appearance  of  having  been  infiltrated 
with  urine.  It  was  in  part  inflamed, 
and  in  part  in  a  state  of  slough,  being 
converted  into  a  substance  resemlding 
wet  tow.  There  was  nothing  else  to  ac- 
count for  the  patient's  death. 

JSome  time  after  the  occurrence  of  this 
last  case,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  pe- 
rusinsr  Scarpa's  iMemoir  on  the  Cutting 
Gorget,  and  was  gratified  to  find  that 
the  views  which  I  liad  been  led  to  form 
corresponded  to  thoic  of  this  distin- 
guished surgeon.  That  these  views  are 
correct,  I  cannot  at  this  moment  enter- 
tain the  smallest  doubt.  They  are 
supported  by  other  cases  whicii  have 
fallen  under  my  observation,  in  which 
the  patients  manifestly  died  from  in- 
flammation and  sloughing  of  the  loose 
cellular  membrane  surrounding  the 
prostate  and  neck  of  the  bladder.  If 
any  one  who  has  had  much  experience 
in  lithotomy  will  look  back  at  the  cases 
which  he  has  met  with,  in  which  patients 
have  died  after  the  operation,  he  will, 
if  I  ain  not  much  mistaken,  find  that 
what  I  have  just  mentioned  will  explain 
many  things  which  would  be  otherwise 
inexplicable  ;  in  particiilar,  he  will  find 
an  easy  solution  of  the  great  danger 
which  attends  the  extraction  of  very 
large  calculi.  He  will  also  be  enabled 
to  comprehend  wherefore  it  is  that  pa- 
tients, on  whom  the  operation  is  per- 
formed with  ihe  greatest  apparent  dex- 
terity and  ease,  and  in  the  sliortest  pos- 
sible space  of  time,  sometimes  die  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  days  after  the 
operation,  while  others,  in  whom  the 
stone  appears  to  have  been  extracted 
with  difficulty,  recover  without  any  un- 
favourable symptoms. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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INDEPENDENT  ACTION  OF  THE  AR- 
TERIES —  PATHOLOGICAL  COX- 
SEQUENCES  —  PALPITATION  — 
DROPSY,  &c. 

By  David  Badham,  MB.  Oxo.v. 

TnK  object  I  propose  to  myself  in  this 
paper  is,  to  support  the  hypotiicsis — 

1.  That  the  arteries  have,  and  exer- 
cise occasionally,  a  power  of  action  es- 
sentially their  own,  by  virtue  of  which 
thev  can  contract  and  dilalc  independ- 
ently of  the  heart. 

2.  That  certain  dropsies  are  referri- 
lile  solely  to  an  exajigeration  of  this  ac- 
tion, which  need  not,  however,  be  of  an 
inflaniniatory  character. 

3.  That  various  modifications  of  this 
same  power  offer  at  once  an  easy,  and, 
indeed,  the  only  satisfactory  explanation 
that  can  be  given,  of  the  want  of  cor- 
respondence occasionally  observed  be- 
tween the  rhythm  and  force  of  pulsation 
of  the  heart  and  arterie-s. 

I.  The  first  position,  I  think,  is  nearly 
established  by  the  following  considera- 
tions:—  1.  That  hypertrophy  of  tlie  left 
ventricle,  united  with  a  weak  pulse — a 
real  and  ascertained  condition  in  dis- 
ease— cannot  be  explained  without  the 
supposition  of  such  a  power*.  2.  The 
dilatation  of  the  same  ventricle,  witli  a 
weak  pulse,  which  is  sometimes  met 
with,  reciuires  the  supposition  of  such  a 
power.  3.  The  occasional  want  of  cor- 
respondence, even  in  health,  between 
the  strength  of  the  arterial  pulse 
at  the  wrist  and  the  lieart's  im- 
pulse, is  not  explicable  upon  any 
other  principle.  4.  Tiie  occasioiial  dif- 
ference in  the  strength  of  the  arterial 
pulse  at  the  two  sides  of  the  Iiody,  also 
eeems  to  shew  that  the  pulsations  recog- 
nised by  the  finger  do  not  alone  proceed 
from  the  force  with  which  the  blood  is 


»  Andral,  indeed,  attempts  to  explain  such 
anomalies,  and  reminds  us  that  the  thickness  of 
a  muscle  and  its  strength  of  fibre  are  distinct 
things:  he  accordingly  considers,  that  in  a  thick- 
ening of  the  left  ventricle,  with  which  a  slender 
pulse  is  concomitant,  ttat  the  muscular  libre  is 
feeble,  and  the  force  of  the  heart  actually  tmall. 
The  objection  to  which  is,  that  it  leaves  unex- 
plained how  a  weak  pulse  is  also  frequently  ob- 
served, in  cases  of  violent  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  when  the  action  of  this  organ  is  undoubt- 
edly strong.  Nor  does  it  seem  likely  that  an  or- 
gan in  constant  action,  merely  because  it  is  too 
well  supplied  with  nourishment,  should  become 
weak ;  such  a  state  is,  we  know,  induced  by  a 
want  of  proper  nourishment.  Is  it  credible,  then, 
that  the  same  effect  (want  of  power^  should  be 
produced  by  causes  diametrically  opposite  in  their 
modus  operandi  ■ 


forced  into  them  re'^pcetively,  or  they 
would  not  be  une(|ual  in  strength. 
Can  it  be  better  explained,  or  other- 
wise explained,  than  liy  an  iidierent 
])ower  of  the  arteries,  w  iiicii  lia)>pens  to 
he  flillercntly  excited  on  the  two  sides? 
5.  Regularity  of  the  arterial  pul^e,  with 
irregularity  of  tiie  heart's  action  (as 
where  tlie  former  is  40.  the  latter  140, 
in  a  minute;  and  this  is  not  an  hypo- 
thetical contlition),  seems  to  demand  an 
independent  agency  of  the  former.  To 
all  which  considerations  it  might  be 
added  (if  we  assume  with  the  pl)ysiolo- 
gists  of  the  chemical  school,  that  the 
heart  is  stimulated  to  contract  by  the 
quality,  not  the  quantity,  of  tlie  blood 
admitted  into  its  cavities),  that  the  arte- 
ries can  contract  by  no  such  stimulus, 
their  muscular  coat  not  coming  into  con- 
tact with  the  blood  at  all,  the  stimulus 
of  distention  is  the  only  available  sup- 
j.osition  that  remains  ;  but,  for  my  own 
part,  I  entertain  little  doubt  but  that 
tiie  heart's  contractions  result  solely 
from  distention  of  its  cavities  by  tlie 
blood.  If  we  shall  then  l)e  compelled 
to  admit,  on  these  grounds,  that  the  ar- 
teries have  a  power  of  their  own,  uhicli 
they  occasionally  exercise  independent- 
ly of  the  heart,  it  becomes  exceedingly 
probable  — 

II.  That  certain  dropsies  are  referri- 
ble  solely  to  an  exaggeration  of  this  ac- 
tion, which  need  not,  however,  be  of  an 
inflammatory  character.  In  health  the 
forces  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  jointly, 
communicate  a  momentum  t'jthe  l)lood, 
capable  of  propelling  it  throughont  the 
minuter  branches  of  the  arterial  tree  ; 
nor  does  it  appear  to  be  of  much  con- 
sequence whether  one  of  tlicse  be  occa- 
sionally stronger  and  the  other  weaker, 
provided  that  the  sum  of  the  two  forces 
remains  the  same  :  for  instance,  suppose 
the  heart  to  act  with  a  certain  powei-, 
designated  by  100,  and  the  arteries  with 
an  independent  power,  designated  also 
by  100,  the  results  will  be  tiie  same, 
and  the  momentum  given  to  the  blood 
C(]ual,  should  the  force  of  the  heart  l)e 
now  increased  to  150,  jirovided  that  the 
force  of  the  arteries  be  decreased  to  50  ; 
or,  if  the  powerof  these  last  be  increased, 
and  the  power  of  the  heart  decreased  in 
the  same  ratio,  the  equilibrium  of  the 
circulation  will  be  in  cither  instance 
sustained,  and  the  health  of  the  j)atient 
from  this  cause  not  permanently  im- 
paired. 1  shall  avail  myself  here  of  a 
case  recorded  by  Andral,  for  the  sake  of 
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authoritv,  though  I  do  not   consider  it 
to  he  a  rare  example. 

"  A  womaa  was  admitted  into  La 
Charite  with  distressinif  palpitations, 
witli  no  dropsical  or  other  symptomatic 
indications  of  diseased  heart,  but  with  a 
strikinj?  variety  in  tlie  strenath  and  irre- 
pularity  of  her  pulse  at  different  limes. 
Often  when  the  heart  was  acting  with 
violence  the  pulse  was  tres  petit,  comme 
rermicnlaire,  c.t  irrcyulier,  and  their 
alternations  were  ol)served  for  some 
considerable  time,  lliat  there  was  no 
dropsical  effusion  in  this  case,  I  would 
account  for  as  follows.  When  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  was  exaggerated,  that 
of  the  arteries  became  forthwith  weak  ; 
and  when  the  former  was  depressed,  the 
latter  rose  in  strength,  so  that  here  the 
equilibiium  of  the  circulation  was 
maintained.  I  do  not  indeed  mean  to 
assert  tliat  even  if  the  sura  of  the  powers 
of  the  heart  and  arteries  are  greater  than 
normal,  that  effusion  always  ensues,  (for 
effusion  would  not  be  the  inimediate  re- 
sult even  of  a  ligature  thrown  round 
some  great  vein,  nor  is  effusion  a  con- 
stant consequence  of  all  morbid  mecha- 
nical obstruction),  but  1  hold  that  an 
augmented  independent  action  of  the 
arteries,  the  existence  of  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  support,  is  more  likely 
to  issue  in  droj'sy  when  it  exists  alone, 
and  is  not  counteracted  by  the  recipro- 
city observable  in  this  case.  J  suppose 
an  independent  arterial  action,  yet  not  of 
the  nature  of  inflammation,  urging  the 
blood  by  anincreased  momentum  beyond 
its  normal  limits,  to  be  a  real  patholo- 
gical condition  in  certain  dropsies  ;  and 
let  it  be  recollected,  that  it  is  precisely 
in  the  minor  branches  of  this  system 
that  the  muscular  coat  is  proved  to  be 
the  strongest.  Now  let  us  see  whether 
practical  observations  do  not  lead  to  the 
admission  of  such  a  cause  for  dropsies. 
Two  patients  came  under  our  care 
last  winter,  in  the  Glasgow  Infirmary, 
who  had  been  suddenly  seized  with 
hemiplegia  of  the  right  side :  in  both 
of  them  the  arterial  action  of  this  side 
was  prodigiously  exaggerated,  (the  heart 
beating  with  no  more  than  natural 
vigour),  and  in  both  cases  there  was  in- 
filtration of  the  extremities  of  the  affected 
side  only.  The  cases  presented  other 
interesting  phenomena,  Imt  I  confine 
my  attention  at  present  solely  to  the 
partial  infiltration  of  the  body  on  the 
paralyzed  side,  where  the  arterial  action 
was  strongest,  yet  with  a  total  absence 
of  all  the  phenomena  of  inflammation 


and  natural  state  of  the  heart's  con- 
tractions. Is  it  not  highly  probable 
that  the  partial  dropsies  in  (juesliou 
were  produced  by  an  excess  of  arterial 
action  only  ?  Fur  if  we  adopt  Billard's 
excellent  definition  of  inflammation — 
"  concentration  active  des  jluides  vers 
tui  point  quelconque  de  notre  economic 
priatabliment  irrite,^^  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  how  hemiplegia  should 
be  a  source  of  irritation  to  the  palsied 
part.  I  am,  therefore,  rather  inclined 
to  object  to  the  uhi  fliixus  ibi  stimulus  of 
Lallemand,  and  disposed  to  think  with 
Charpentier,  "  qu'un  voit  des  irrita- 
tions sans  fluxions,  el  des  fluxions  sans 
irritation  preatable. 

AVe  come  now  to  our  third  proposi- 
tion. 

III.  That  various  modifications  of  this 
independent  arterial  power  offer  at  once 
an  easy,  and  indeed  the  only  satisfac- 
tory explanation  that  can  be  given  of 
the  want  of  correspondence  occasionally 
o!)served  between  the  rhythm  and  force 
of  pulsation  of  the  heart  and  arteries. 

Let  us  take  a  case  of  palpitation  where 
the  frequency  of  the  arterial  and  cardiac 
pulses  being  equal,  the  latter  is  ener- 
getic in  action,  the  former  scarcely  per- 
ceptible. Could  this  otherwise  arise 
than  from  an  independent  action  of  the 
arteries  ?  Let  us  then  consider,  first, 
what  modification  of  this  action  will  ex- 
plain this  apparent  anomaly ;  and, 
secondly,  what  efficient  cause  can  be 
supposed  capable  of  producing  such  a 
modification? 

The  force  with  which  the  blood  is  in- 
jected from  the  heart  into  the  arteries 
(which  must  be  great  in  many  cases  of 
palpitation)  should  naturally  communi- 
cate a  strong  ictus  to  the  finger  of  the 
observer  ;  but  this  is  prevented  by  the 
arteries  themselves,  which,  by  virtue  of 
their  independent  action,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  stimulus  of  distention, 
"  contract  spasmodically"  with  more  or 
less  force,  giving  to  the  pulse  that  hard 
and  yet  feeble  character  which  we  so 
frequently  observe  in   practice*.     Let 

•  Sometimes  the  pulse  is  altogether  wanting  at 
the  wrist,  while  the  action  of  tlie  heart  may  be 
stiU  felt  over  the  pcricanliuni.  Here  it  would  ap- 
pear, not  so  much  that  the  heart  is  too  wealc  for 
propelling  the  bloixl  forward  through  the  arterial 
tubes,  as  that,  in  addition  to  this,  the  action  of  the 
arteries  is  suspended,  leaving  the  heart  the  sole 
agent  in  the  circulation.  We  do  not  recognise  a 
pulse,  because  the  arteries,  which,  in  such  cases, 
are  comparatively  empty,  are  not  stimulated,  as 
when  full,  by  the  force  of  distention,  to  contract ; 
or,  in  other  words,  are  become  but  passive  conduit 
pipes  to  the  small  quantity  of  blood  which  circu- 
lates through  them. 
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lis  now  take  a  case  where  there  is  a  want 
of  correspondeiiee  between  the  rliytliin 
of  arterial  and  cardiac  action ;  a 
case,  for  instance,  where  the  pulse  is 
slow,  but  interniittini;— the  heart's  beats 
many  and  irreirular;  as  where  the  first 
is  4t)  in  a  minute,  the  latter  1-10,  but 
neither  regular.  In  such  cases,  the 
cause  wiiicli  1  siiould  l)e  disposed  to  con- 
sider efficient  in  the  production  of  this 
anornial  state  of  action  of  the  heart 
and  arteries,  is  a  contraction  of  the  na- 
ture of  spasm,  of  the  muscular  coat  of 
these  last.  The  arteries  not  only  do 
not  tend  to  assist  the  heart  in  propellini^ 
the  blood  forward,  but,  by  narrowing 
their  calibres,  present  an  obstruction  to 
the  heart's  action  ;  which  organ,  stimu- 
lated to  fresli  and  more  powerful  exer- 
tions, increases  also  in  the  number  of 
its  contractions.  The  arterial  fibre 
meanwhile  relaxing  (for  it  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  a  spasm  to  last  long,)  relieves 
the  cavities  of  the  heart,  for  the  mo- 
ment, of  the  blood  accumulated  during 
their  contraction ;  but  this  excess  of 
blood,  which  had  before  distended  the 
heart,  is  now  thrown  upon  the  arteries. 
The  consequence  is  another  spasm  of 
their  nmscular  coat,  and  a  renewed  ir- 
regularity of  the  heart's  action.  If 
such  be  admitted  as  a  plausible  explana- 
tion, and  it  seems  to  me  even  a  proba- 
ble one,  of  this  perplexing  phenome- 
non, then  we  explain  at  once  every 
species  of  irregularity  to  which  the 
heart's  action  is  subject;  such  irregu- 
larity will  be  greater  or  less  in  amount, 
and  of  rarer  or  more  frequent  occur- 
rence, according  as  the  spasms  of  the 
arteries  on  which  they  depend  are  of 
greater  or  less  intensity,  and  of  rarer 
or  more  frequent  occurrence. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Poland- Street,  May  18,  1831. 

Mr.  Editor, 
The  great  advantages  those  persons 
possess  who  have  even  a  moderate 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  analytic 
chemistry  are  so  conspicuous  in  con- 
tributing to  the  advancement  of  medi- 
cine and  its  collateral  sciences,  that  few 


words  are  requisite  to  sound  its  eulogy 
or  demonstrate  its  efficacy.  The  prin- 
cipal object  of  this  paper  is  to  render 
the  younger  branches  of  the  medical 
profession  familiar  with  the  steps  neces- 
sary for  its  acquirement,  and  to  point 
out  with  what  facility  great  results  may 
be  obtained  by  exerting  profitably  those 
natural  talents  that  most  men  possess. 
If,  however,  young  students  expect  here 
to  be  shew  n  the  method  of  arriving  per 
Saltern  at  thesummitof  chemical  ac(juire- 
ment,  tliey  will  be  miserably  deceived  ; 
for  I  think  the  most  distinguished  are 
to  be  considered  only  as  travellers  more 
advanced  on  the  journey  of  scientific 
inquiry. 

Analytic  chemistry  is  most  profitably 
divided  into  two  departments — the  qua- 
lilive  and  qunntitive ;  the  former  having 
for  its  object  of  study  the  nature  or 
quality  of  the  body  we  operate  upon  ; 
the  latter  having  for  its  object  the  quan- 
tity or  amount  of  weight  of  the  consti- 
tuent parts  of  the  body.  The  former 
of  these  departments  is  more  generally 
termed  by  the  English  chemists  assay, 
and  the  latter  analysis.  I  think  the 
term  assay  should  be  restricted  to  re- 
searches with  the  cupel  furnace,  and 
the  division  of  tl)e  continental  chemists 
adopted  in  the  British  empire.  I  do  not 
know  how  it  is  that  Dr.  Henry,  as  well 
as  Mr.  Griffin,  who  has  lately  translated 
Professor  Rose's  work  on  Analytic 
Chemistry,  make  use  of  the  words  qua- 
li/ntive  and  quantitative,  which  are  de- 
cidedly not  English,  and  give,  perhaps, 
an  erroneous  idea  of  their  import.  ^Ve 
should,  I  think,  in  scientific  inquiry,  ex- 
press ourselves  in  as  plain  and  intelli- 
gil)le  a  manner  as  possible,  and  discard 
from  use  words  of  doubtful  meaning. 

In  the  prosecution  of  analytic  research, 
the  most  eminent  men  differ  most  ma- 
terially in  the  processes  they  adopt :  for 
example,  Berzelius  would  analyze  the 
mineral  pyroxene  in  a  different  way  to 
Thenard,  and  Brande  or  Faraday,  per- 
haps, would  differ  from  both  ;  but  the 
whole  would  arrive  at  the  same  result, 
and  find  it  to  lie  a  compound  of  silica, 
alumina,  magnesia,  lime,  and  peroxide 
of  iron.  The  great  point  in  analytic  re- 
search is  to  lay  down  general  principles, 
by  which  confusion  and  error  may  be 
avoided ;  so  that,  by  dint  of  considera- 
ble exertion,  a  satisfactory  result  may 
ultimately  l)e  olitained.  Upon  the  whole. 
I  consider  Brand's  IManual  of  Chemis- 
try ai  d  Dr.  Henry's  Elements  of  E.\pe- 
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rimental  Chemistry,  nothing  more  tlian 
grammars  of  the  science;  and  Profes- 
sors Thenard,  Berzeiius,  and  Rose,  on 
the  analytic  department,  merely  syn- 
taxes of  the  same.  A  sttulent  who  has 
not  read  attentively  either  of  those 
grammars,  or  an  equivaleiit,  will  scarce- 
ly understand  five  words  on  analytic 
chemistry:  therefore  1  consider  myself 
as  addressing  more  particularly  those 
gentlemen  who  have  made  some  pro- 
gress in  tlie  science,  and  who  are 
desirous  of  acquiring  the  most  easy 
methods  of  prosecuting  the  analytic 
department.  I  must  beg  to  premise 
that  it  is  most  economical  to  operate 
on  small  quantities  of  matter;  con- 
sequently it  is  my  plan  seldom  to 
take  more  than  100  grains  of  any  mat- 
ter that  should  be  presented,  supposing 
the  original  ten  drachms,  ten  pounds, 
or  ten  tons,  providing  the  substance  is 
of  an  homogeneous  nature.  The  first 
point  to  ascertain  will  be  to  which  of  the 
three  kingdoms  the  specimen  belongs, 
— whether  to  the  mineral,  animal,  or 
Tegetable — which,  in  effect,  is  the  pro- 
vince of  the  qualitive  department  of  the 
essay:  for  this  purpose  an  optional 
portion  of  the  substance  may  be  taken, 
powdered,  and  put  into  a  small  glass 
tube  a  finger's  length,  closed  at  one 
end  by  the  blow-pipe,  and  exposed  to 
a  strong  heat  in  a  spirit  lamp.  If  the 
mass  become  charred  and  carbonaceous, 
it  is  a  proof  it  belongs  either  to  the 
animal  or  vegetable  kingdom.  1  have 
often  found  also,  in  the  pursuit  of 
mineral  decompositions,  coloured  de- 
posits, which,  by  treatment  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  became  instantly  car- 
bonized, proving  they  belonged  to  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  Having  estal)]ished 
that  it  belongs  to  either  the  vegetable 
or  animal  kingdom,  the  next  point  will 
be  to  ascertain  to  which  of  the  two  it 
is  to  be  assigned.  For  this  purpose 
another  optional  portion  may  be  taken, 
put  into  a  small  retort,  with  a  little  dis- 
tilled water,  or,  indeed,  a  small  tube 
similar  to  the  one  above  noticed  may 
be  used,  which  should  be  gradually 
heated  at  the  lamp.  If  the  product 
belongs  to  the  animal  kingdom,  am- 
monia will  be  disengaged ;  if  to  the 
vegetable,  acetic  acid.  The  presence 
of  ammonia  may  be  shewn  in  very 
minute  quantity,  by  holding,  at  the 
orifice  of  the  retort  or  tube,  a  small 
solid  tube  dipped  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
when   white    vapours    are  immediately 


formed.  If  no  such  effect  takes  place, 
a  paper  moistened  with  a  vegetable  blue 
tincture  (say  cabbage,  or  turnsole)  may 
be  applied  :  if  the  colour  is  turned  red, 
acetic  acid  is  inferred  ;  consequently 
a  vegetable  substance  is  the  object  of  re- 
search. It  must  be  confessed  that  those 
vegetables  which  contain  much  of  the 
proximate  principle  termed  gluten,  are 
cajialde  of  devebiping  ammonia;  this  is 
]iaiiicularly  the  case  with  those  of  the 
farinaceous  tribe,  but  by  persevering 
witli  the  distillation,  the  excess  of  acetic 
acid  will  soon  demonstrate  the  product 
to  be  vegetable.  Proximate  principles 
of  tiiis  nature  are  sometimes  denomi- 
nated vegeto-animal. 

Having  thus  ascertained  to  which  of 
the  three  kingdoms  the  substance  be- 
longs, the  next  point  will  be  to  acquit e 
a  knowledge  of  its  constituent  elements, 
and  these  will  inevitably  be  of  two 
kinds,  mixed  and  unmixed  :  for  exam- 
ple, water  is  a  product  composed  of  two 
unmixed  elements — hydrogen  and  oxy- 
gen— that  is  to  say,  that  when  water  is 
analyzed,  its  elements  are  pure  and  un- 
mixed; not  so  unth  limestone,  which  when 
analysed  is  found  composed  of  mixed 
elements — carbonic  acid,  a  mixture  of 
carbon  with  oxygen  and  protroxide  of 
calcium,  (a  mixture  of  oxygen  with 
calcium.)  Having  now  found  the  sub- 
stance to  belong  to  tlie  mineral  king- 
dom, by  its  not  developing  the  charac- 
ters above  noticed,  I  shall  proceed  to 
consider  what,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
least  expensive  method  of  operating; 
and  for  that  purpose  J  divide  the  mine- 
ral kingdom  for  analysis  into  three 
classes:  —  1.  Bodies  non-metallic  and 
metallic ;  2  Metallic  oxides ;  3.  I\Ie- 
tallic  oxides  and  acids.  Tlie  first  class 
includes  all  the  melalliterous  rocks  and 
substances  composed  of  unmixed  ele- 
ments ;  the  second  class  includes  stones 
and  earths,  composed  of  mixed  ele- 
ments ;  and  the  third,  consisting  of 
oxides  and  acids,  is  of  course  formed 
of  mixed  elements  constituting  the 
different  saline  productions  of  nature, 
and  forming  occasionally  great  masses 
of  mountains.  When  a  [(udy  belongs 
to  the  first  class,  (a  small  portion) 
I  generally  take  a  bit  the  size  of  a 
pea,  powder  it,  put  it  into  a  tube  a 
finger's  length,  and  treat  it  with  nitric 
or  hydrochloric  acid  at  the  spirit  lamp: 
if  there  is  disengagement  of  nitrous 
Rcid  gas,  or  hydrogen,  when  (he  latter 
acid  is  cmj)loycd,  attended  with  a  change 
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ill    the   aspect  of  the   matter,  we   may 
consider  it  heloiigs  to  the  first  class. 

If  tlie  body  totally  disappears,  or  only 
in  part,  without  the  discngaj^enient  of 
nitrous  acid  gas  or  hydrogen,  it  unques- 
tionaltly  belongs  to  the  second  class. 
If  the  body  dissolves  in  water,  and  the 
water  becomes  of  a  peculiar  saline  taste, 
it  belongs  to  the  third.  If  the  body  is  in- 
soluble in  uater,  but  soluble  in  nitric 
or  hydrochloric  acid,  and  that  it  does 
not  saturate  or  rather  neutralize  those 
acids,  it  belongs  to  the  third  class.  If 
it  is  insoluble  in  water,  or  in  the  dif- 
ferent acids,  and  does  not  strike  tire 
with  steel,  a  sulphate  of  one  of  the 
following  bases  may  be  suspected : 
barytes,  lime,  or  strontian.  1  met  with 
an  example  of  this  kind  in  my  re- 
searches among  the  rocks  of  Slirop- 
ohire.  A  portion  of  Breidden  Hill, 
consisting  of  a  white,  opacjue,  heavy, 
laminar  mass,  was  powdered,  treated 
with  different  acids,  without  the  least 
effect.  I  suspected  a  sulphate,  conse- 
quently took  another  portion,  put  it 
into  a  Florence  flask,  and  treated  with  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  in  (!is- 
tilled  water.  After  boiling  for  an  hour, 
making  up  for  loss  by  ebullition,  I  test- 
ed the  solution  with  chloride  of  borium, 
when  an  instant  precipitate  took  i)lace. 
I  was  uncertain  whether  this  was  carbo- 
nate or  sulphate  of  barytes,  therefore 
treated  the  preci])itate  »ith  nitric  acid  ; 
not  a  particle  was  dissolved,  conse- 
quently it  was  certain  my  sfdulion  of 
carbonate  was  transferred  into  a  sul- 
phate, at  the  expense  of  the  mineral. 
This,  by-the-by,  was  a  separate  essay ; 
the  remainder  of  the  solution  was 
thrown  upon  a  filter,  and  sulphate  of 
potassa  passed.  I  now  proceeded  to 
ascertain  of  what  base  the  carbonate 
consisted  that  remained  upon  the  filter; 
to  this  etfert  the  filter  was  dried,  the 
powder  collected  from  it,  and  treated 
with  hydro-chloric  acid  until  all  eflfer- 
vesccnce  ceased;  distilled  water  was 
added,  the  liquid  carried  to  ebullition, 
and  set  by  to  crystallize.  No  effect 
took  place.  A  further  portion  of  water 
was  again  evaporated,  ^hen  beautiful 
tabular  crystals  of  chloride  of  borium 
were  formed,  proving  that  the  mineral 
was  sulphate  of  barytes.  This  mineral 
exists  also  in  conjunction  with  bisul- 
phuret  of  lead  among  the  Llangunnog 
rocks,  Montgomeryshire.  An  insoluble 
sulphate  may  also  be  proved  by  fusion 


at  the  blow-pipe  with  a  small  portion  of 
charcoal,  which,  at  a  strong  heat,  com- 
bines with  the  oxygen  of  the  sulphate 
forming  carbonic  acid  gas,  while  the 
sulphate  is  converted  into  a  sulphuric, 
which,  tested  with  water,  acidulated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  gives  off  sul- 
phuretted hjdrogen  gas. 

Havingascertained  to  which  of  the  three 
classes  above  noticed  the  mineral  sub- 
stance belongs,  the  next  point  will  be  to 
ascertain  what  acid  it  is  combined  with  ; 
and  if  an  oxide,  whether  it  is  at  the  first, 
second,  third,  or  fourth  degrees  of  oxi- 
dation. The  carbonic  acid  is  discovered 
in  a  product,  whether  natural  or  arti- 
ficial, by  treating  it  with  nitric  iiydro- 
chloric,  or  sulphuric  acids,  in  a  Florence 
flask,  and  applying  heat,  if  requisite. 
The  gas  may  be  conveyed  by  a  tube, 
bent  at  right  angles,  into  wine  glasses, 
containing  solutions  of  lime,  or  baiytes, 
when  an  instant  precipitate  of  carbonates 
of  those  bases  is  eti'ected.  .Suljiiiuric 
acid  is  discovered  by  the  precipitates 
afforded  by  the  nitrates  or  muriates  of 
barytes,  which  precipitates  must  be  un- 
affected by  the  addition  of  nitric  acid. 
Muriatic,  or  hydrochloric  acid,  which 
last  nomenclature  better  explains  its 
combinations,  is  discovered  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
The  oxygen  of  the  silver  combines  with 
the  hydrogen  of  the  hydrochloric  acid, 
forming  water ;  while  the  chlorine  of 
the  hydrochloric  acid  combines  with  the 
metal,  forming  a  precipitate  of  proto- 
chloride  of  silver.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  there  are  different  degrees  of  clilo- 
ridation,  sulphuration,  and  ioduration, 
as  well  as  there  is  of  oxidation.  We 
have  no  reagent  that  will  develop  by 
precipitation  the  presence  of  nitric  acid 
or  the  nitrates  :  we  most  generally  have 
recourse  to  evaporations,  and  then  the 
presence  of  nitric  acid,  or  the  nitrates, 
may  be  discovered  in  three  different 
ways  ;  first,  by  bi-sulphate  of  indigo, 
taking  care  to  dilute  it  according  to  the 
quantity  of  nitrate  operated  upon,  which 
essay  may  also  be  effected  by  the  tube 
noticed  aiiove  at  the  spirit  lamp,  when 
the  colour  is  instantly  discharged; 
secondly,  by  throwing  the  evaporated 
substance  on  red  hot  coal,  when  a  spark- 
ling combustion  is  effected,  peculiar  to 
the  nitrates  ;  and,  thirdly,  by  adding,  if 
the  acid  is  in  an  uncombined  state,  a 
small  bit  of  copper  or  iron,  when  a  dis- 
engagement of  nitrous  acid  gas  takes 
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jtlace,  known  by  the  cliaracterspiven  in 
the  grammatical  division  of  the  science. 
Phosphoric  acid,  uncomhined,  is  disco- 
vered by  treatinjr  in  a  tube  with  char- 
coal at  tlie  spirit  lamp,  when  a  phospho- 
rescent light  is  developed,  or  by  neutra- 
lizing the  acid  with  potassaor  ammonia, 
and  treating  tiic  solution  witli  nitrate  of 
silver,  when  a  tine  yellow  precipitate  of 
the  phosphate  of  silver  is  effected  :  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  supersaturate  the 
acid  with  ammonia,  I)ccause  tliis  alkali 
Las  the  peculiar  property  of  redissolv- 
ing  the  saline  products  of  silver. 

The  acids  I  have  treatedof  are  decidedly 
the  most  universal  in  nature  :  the  phos- 
phoric, in  combination  with  lime,  forms 
the  earthy  part  of  the  bony  structure  of 
man  and  animals;  tiie  muriatic,  or  hy- 
drochloric, in  combination  with  soda, 
exists  in  the  fluid  of  the  salivary  glands. 
Hydrochlorates  and  lactates  of  soda  exist 
in  the  vitreous  and  aqueous  humours  of 
the  eye ;  and  hydrochlorates,  phos- 
phates, and  lactates  in  the  crystalline 
humour;  the  j)hosi>hate  of  lime,  and 
soda,  and  chloride  of  sodium,  exist  in 
the  tears.  The  mucus  of  the  Schneide- 
rian  membrane  contains  hydrochlorates 
of  potassa  and  soda,  with  piiospliates 
and  lactates  of  soda.  The  bile,  inde- 
pendent of  resin  and  picromel,  contains 
soda,  phosphate  of  soda,  hydrochlorates 
of  soda,  and  potassa,  sulphate  of  soda, 
phosphates  of  lime,  and  magnesia,  with 
some  traces  of  oxide  of  iron.  The 
urine  contains,  besides  urea  and  uric 
acid,  the  sulphates  of  potassa  and  soda, 
the  phosphates  of  soda,  ammonia,  and  a 
little  lime,  the  hydrochlorates  of  soda 
and  ammonia,  free  lactic  acid  and  lac- 
tate of  ammonia,  animal  matter,  some 
of  which  is  soluble  and  some  insoluble 
in  alcohol,  and  finally  silica,  or  flint 
stone.  The  blood  contains  carbo- 
nate of  soda,  extractive  matter,  albu- 
men, and  hydrochlorates  of  soda  and 
potassa.  Although  nitrogen  forms  such 
an  important  element  in  the  muscular 
fd)re  of  man,  I  am  not  aware  of  the 
presence  of  any  nitrate  among  the  proxi- 
mate principles  of  animal  matter. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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PLAISTER. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 


Sir, 


June  5,  1881. 


I  BEG  you  will  permit  me,  through  the 
medium  of  your  journal,  to  give  my 
testimony  in  behalf  of  the  liquid  prepa- 
ration fSir  Charles  fScudamore  has  re- 
commended as  an  efficient  and  conve- 
nient substitute  for  the  ordinnry  blister. 
As  a  therapeutic  agent  it  possesses  so 
many  advantages  over  the  huge  leather 
plaisters  hitherto  in  use,  that  1  feel  con- 
vinced it  only  requires  to  be  generally 
known  to  supersede  those  inconvenient 
applications.  Jts  composition,  as  he 
has  with  great  candour  stated  in  his 
work,  is  a  solution  of  cantharides  in 
concentrated  acetic  acid,  and  is  pre- 
pared by  Garden,  of  Oxford-Street.  The 
mode  of  application  is  simple  and  expe- 
ditiously effected  :  it  consists  in  rubbing 
the  surface  of  the  part  requiring  the 
blister  with  a  small  varnishing  brush 
moistened  with  the  fluid,  for  ai)out  two 
minutes,  or  until  a  slight  i)lush  of  red- 
ness is  perceived.  In  less  than  the  usual 
time,  free  vesication  is  produced,  and  a 
copious  discharge  of  serum  follows. 
The  accustomed  applications  rapidly 
heal  the  part. 

The  great  advantage  of  this  remedy 
will  be  perceived  in  the  practicability  of 
applying  it  with  certainly  to  any  part ; 
and  especially  in  children,  who,  from 
their  restlessness,  particularly  when  in- 
disposed, are  apt  to  disphice,  or  entirely 
remove,  the  blister  plaister  now  in  use. 

I  will  not  otfer  any  apology  for  thus 
intruding  on  your  pages,  because  I  feel 
I  am  only  doing  justice  to  Sir  Charles 
in  acknowledging  the  merit  due  to  him 
for  his  useful  suggestion.  1  have  the 
more  pleasure  in  doing  so,  as  I  have 
found  him  on  all  occasions  (and  they 
have  been  numerous)  open  and  commu- 
nicative on  matters  of  professional  in- 
formation, in  no  respect  deserving  the 
opprobrium  which  was  unjustly  applied 
to  him  on  the  publication  of  his  treatise 
on  the  cure  of  consumption. 
1  am,  sir, 

Vour  obedient  servant, 
John  Ckouge  AJichele. 

31,  Upper  Chnrlotte-Street. 
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A   CASE  OF 

TUMOUR  IN  THE  BRAIN. 

To  the  Editor  uf  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Hoxton  Square,  May  30,  1831. 
Sir. 
As   the  accompaiiyinjf  case  appears  to 
possess  interest  l)otli  iu  a  j)liysioIog'ual 
and  patliolo<>;ical  point  of  view,   1  sliall 
feel   oliliijed    by    your  puMishini;-  ii  in 
your  very  useful  and   respectable  jour- 
nal.—  1  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  \V.  H.  Parkinson. 

P.S. — The  tumor,  and  the  base  of  the 
cranium,  are  deposited  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

Mary  Longman,  thirty-tuo  years  of 
age,  was  admitted  about   the  middle  of 
February,  1823,   into  the   parisili  work- 
house   of  St.  Leonard,   Shoredltch,   in 
consequence  of  being  rendered  helpless 
bv  a  paralytic  aS'ection  of  the  right  side 
of  the  body.     From  her  account  it  ap- 
peared, that  about  four  years  previous 
to   her  admission,  she  received  a  severe 
blow  on  the  back  part  of  her  head,  be- 
hind the  right  ear,   which  knocked  her 
down  and  stunned   her  for   several   mi- 
nutes.    From   this  time  she  was  never 
free  from  uneasy  sensations  about   her 
head ;    and    she    occasionally    suflFered 
from   very  severe   headache,   of  which 
the   only  relief  she  obtained   was  from 
blood-letting.     Her  spirits  became  de- 
pressed, and  she  lost  all  disposition  to 
bodily  exertion ;  occasionally   too,  she 
would  be   attacked  with  sudden  giddi- 
ness, which  often  occasioned  her  to  fall 
down  if  she  had  nothing  at  hand  to  lay 
hold  of.     These  symptoms  gradually  in- 
creasing in  severity,  she  at  length   be- 
came  sensible   of  occasional  weakness 
and  numbness  of  the   arm    and  leg   of 
the  right  side,  which  after  some  time 
becommg  permanent,  she  was  rendered 
incapable  of  attending  to  her  family,  or 
of  even  dressing  herself.     At  the  time 
of  her  admission   into    the  workhouse 
the  voluntary  power  of  the  muscles  of 
the  extremities  was  so  much  impaired, 
as  hardly  to  allow  of  her  walking  along 
the  ward  without  support,  or  of  raising 
her  hand   to   her  head  ;  she  also  com- 
plained of  very  considerable  num!)nes3 
of  that  side,   but   more  particularly  of 
the  right  side  of  the  face,   which  she 


would  often  rul)  with  great  violence 
with  her  left  hand.  The  month  was 
drawn  to  the  left  side,  and  the  speech 
was  slighily  interrupted  by  stammering. 
Independently  of  the  paralytic  stale  of 
the  atfected  side  of  the  face,  and  an  ap- 
pearance of  greater  wasting  than  on  the 
other  side,  there  was  a  peculiar  want  of 
expression  in  the  countenance,  arising 
from  the  motionless  state  of  the  right 
eye,  which  appeared  smaller  and  more 
sunk  in  the  orbit  than  the  one  on  the 
opposite  side,  the  pu|)il  being  much 
aiore  dilated,  and  very  little  changed  by 
exposure  to  a  strong  light.  When  she 
attempted  to  look  at  a  near  object  with 
both  eyes,  her  vision  became  indistinct ; 
!mt  she  could  see  distant  objects  much 
more  distinctly  if  she  was  placed  di- 
rectly opposite  to  them  ;  but  if  she  was 
desired  to  look  either  to  the  right  or  the 
left,  without  turning  her  head,  her  sight 
became  confuseil.  To  remedy  this  oc- 
casional defect  of  sight,  she  had  got  the 
habit  of  closing  the  right  eye  with  her 
left  hand.  It  should  be  observed,  that 
the  upper  eje-lid  of  that  side  hung  lower 
than  the  one  on  the  opposite  side. 

Her  mental  faculties  appeared  very 
little,  if  at  all  impaired.  She  had  now 
ceased  to  sutler  much  from  headache, 
but  there  was  a  continual  uneasy  sensa- 
tion about  the  head,  which  she  could 
not  well  describe  ;  she  was  also  occa- 
sionally attacked  with  sudden  giddiness. 
Although,  from  the  length  of  time  the 
disease  had  existed,  the  violence  of  the 
cause  from  which  it  appeared  to  have  ori- 
ginated, together  with  its  gradual  and  un- 
interrupted progress,  therecould  be  little 
doubt  that  organic  change  had  taken 
place  in  some  part  of  the  brain,  and, 
consequently,  little  good  to  be  expect- 
ed from  any  plan  of  treatment,  yet, 
with  a  view  of  arresting  the  progress  of 
the  disease  for  a  time,  local  blood-let- 
ting, l)listering,  &c.  were  occasionally 
had  recourse  to ;  and  a  seton  was 
placed  immediately  behind  the  mastoid 
process  of  the  right  side.  For  some 
time  the  disease  seemed  to  be  at  a 
stand,  for  she  remained  in  the  work- 
house ten  weeks  without  any  aggrava- 
tion of  the  symptoms  ;  but  at  the  expi- 
ration of  that  time  she  was  suddenly 
attacked  with  a  strong  epileptic  pa- 
roxysm, being  perfectly  insensible,  and 
the  left  side  of  the  body  violently  con- 
vulsed. From  this  state,  however,  after 
a  free  blood-letting,  she  recovered,  but 
with  the  entire  loss  of  sight  and  hearing, 
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and  the  muscular  power  of  tlie  right 
side  much  impaired.  Her  mental  facul- 
ties were  still  so  little  disturbed,  that 
she  requested  her  mother,  who  occa- 
sionally visited  her,  and  who  she  only 
knew  by  the  touch,  to  fjain  my  consent 
to  her  going  to  the  Ophthalmic  Infir- 
mary in  Moorfields,  with  a  view  to  the 
restoration  of  her  sight.  5>he  remained 
in  this  state  about  a  fortnight,  when  she 
was  again  seized  with  a  paroxysm  of 
epilepsy,  which  soon  terminated  iier  ex- 
istence. 

Appearances  on  dissection. — Tiie  head 
was  opened  fifteen  hours  after  deatii, 
and,  in  the  course  of  the  dissection,  the 
following  appearances  presented  them- 
selves : — Serous  efTiision  had  taken  place 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  brain,  be- 
tween tlie  tunica  arricbnoides  and  pia 
mater,  the  vessels  of  wliicii,  containing 
very  little  blood,  gave  to  the  surface  of 
the  !)rain  a  pallid  appearance.  Upon 
paring  off'  a  thin  slice  of  the  cortical 
substance  of  the  brain,  a  tluctuation  of 
fluid  in  the  ventricles  became  very  ;!p- 
parent  ;  and,  on  opening  those  cavities, 
from  six  to  seven  ounces  of  water 
escaped.  The  plexus  choroides  was  re- 
markably pale  ;  the  olfactory  nerves 
were  so  unusually  firm  as  to  require  di- 
vision with  the  scalpel ;  the  optic  nerves 
were  apparently  healthy,  which  was  the 
case  also  with  all  the  nerves  arising  from 
the  left  side  of  the  brain.  The  motor 
oculi  of  the  riglit  side  was  not  so  con- 
spicuous as  its  fellow,  having  lost  its 
pearly  whiteness  and  assumed  a  dusky- 
red  appearance,  which,  upon  close  in- 
spection with  a  convex  lens,  was  found 
to  arise  from  the  vessels  of  its  mem- 
branous covering  being  very  freely  in- 
jected with  blood  ;  this  was  afterwards 
found  to  be  the  case  also  with  the  trocli- 
learis  trigeminus,  abductor,  vagus,  and 
gustatorius,  of  that  side,  as  far  as  they 
could  with  ease  be  traced.  The  tento- 
rium of  the  right  side  was  observed  to 
be  much  more  raised  than  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  arising  apparently  from  an  en- 
largement of  that  lobe  of  the  cerebel- 
lum J  but  on  dividing  the  tentorium,  it 
was  found  to  be  occasioned  by  an  ob- 
long tumor  about  the  size  of  a  pullet's 
egf:r^  embedded  deeply  in  a  correspond- 
ing pit  of  the  cerebellum,  which  had 
every  appearance  of  having  been  formed 
by  ulceration,  nearly  half  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  right  lobe  being  destroy- 
ed. The  tumor  arose  from  the  posterior 
and  inner  surface  of  the  petrous  portion 


of  the  temporal  bone,  and  proceeded  iu 
a  direction  backwards  and  inwards,  to- 
wards the  medulla  oblongata,  upon  the 
lateral  part  of  which,  and  of  the  tuber 
annulare,  it  considerably  pressed,  but 
had  not  occasioned  any  loss  of  sub- 
stance. 

At  the  point  of  contact,  and  a  short 
distance  bevond  it,  the  same  dusky-red 
discolouration  was  observed  as  was  de- 
scribed to  have  taken  place  in  the  nerves 
arising  from  that  side.  On  gently  at- 
tempting to  raise  tlie  tumor  from  its  bed 
in  the  cerebellum,  it  broke  oft'  from  the 
circumference  of  a  carious  cavity,  cor- 
responding to  tlie  meatus  auditorius  in- 
ternus.  This  cavity  was  sufficiently 
large  to  admit  the  point  of  a  moderate- 
sized  fore-finger,  and  contained  a  white 
caseous  matter,  similar  to  that  which 
formed  the  substance  of  the  tumor. 
Except  at  tlie  part  where  it  had  been 
broken  off,  the  tumor  was  covered  with 
a  thin  diaphanous  membrane,  which  hati 
a  slight  appearance  of  vascularity,  and 
immediately  under  it  were  seen  a  few 
scattered  nervous  filirils. 

Not  the  least  trace  of  either  portion 
of  the  nervus  auditorius  of  that  side 
could  be  discovered.  The  part  which 
corresponded  to  the  origin  of  its  fel- 
low, seemed  to  be  that  which  had  been 
more  immediately  pressed  upon  by  the 
tumor. 

Independent  of  the  carious  cavity  in 
the  posterior  and  inner  surface  of  the 
pars  pelrosa,  there  was  also  a  more  su- 
perficial caries  of  the  anterior  and  outer 
surface,  extending  from  its  foramen  in- 
nominatum,  under  the  cavernous  sinus, 
to  the  sella  tursica  of  the  os  sphenoides. 
The  dura  mater  was  continued  over  the 
caries,  but  iu  such  a  diseased  state,  even 
for  a  considerable  distance  beyond  it, 
as  tO  allo^v  of  its  being  very  easily  torn. 

The  pituitary  gland  was  reduced  to  a 
small  pulpy  mass,  of  a  reddish  colour. 

P.S. — 1  have  recently  examined  the 
head  of  a  female,  about  40  years  of  age, 
who  died  nearly  under  the  same  circum- 
stances as  the  above,  but  of  whose  case 
I  could  not  obtain  a  very  accurate  ac- 
count. It  appeared,  however,  that  she 
had  been  for  a  considerable  time  suffer- 
ing much  from  severe  headache,  affect, 
ing  more  particularly  the  lower  part  of 
the  forehead  ;  and  that  her  siglit  had 
been  gradually  becoming  much  impair- 
ed. When  1  first  saw  her  she  was  al- 
most blind,  and  had,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, lost  the  power  of  raising  the  up- 
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per  eyelids.  Her  countenance  was  ex- 
pressive of  much  ans^uisli,  which  was 
more  particuhirly  marked  from  her 
havinij  actiuired  the  liahit  of  stronsjly 
knittiiiir  her  brows,  arisincf,  prohal)ly, 
from  intense  sutiVring-.  About  a  fort- 
iiinfht  before  her  death  she  became  per- 
fectly amaurotic,  I)ut  was  still  capable 
of  walkinor  aI)oiit  her  room  and  con- 
versiiisj  rationally  with  those  around  her. 
On  the  day  before  her  death  she  was 
suddenly  seized  witii  apoplexy,  in  which 
state  the  risjht  side  of  the  liody  appear- 
ed completely  paralyzed,  whilst  the  left 
was  violently  convulsed. 

I  examined  the  head  about  twenty 
hours  after  death.  'Ihe  texture  of  the 
brain  was  remarkably  soft,  and  the  ves- 
sels of  the  pia  mater  appeared  ahnost 
exsanj»'ueous.  Tiie  ventricles  contain- 
ed about  four  ounces  of  fluid.  Upon 
raisinar  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  cere- 
brum, I  discovered  a  very  considerable 
enlaro'ement  in  the  situation  of  the 
pituitary  o-land,  which  proved  to  be  the 
jjland  itself,  much  iucrease<l  in  size,  and 
chauired  into  a  substance  which  our 
very  intelli-rent  palhologist.  Dr.  Craio-- 
pie,  would,  I  think,  term  adenoid,  or 
flesh  like.  It  not  only  occupied  the 
whole  of  the  sella  tursica  (which  ap- 
peared to  me  much  enlarijed,  as  if  by 
interstitial  absorption),  but  it  passed  on 
each  side  over  the  cavernous  sinuses. 
The  optic  nerves  were  remarkably  soft 
in  texture,  and  of  a  dinofy-pink  colour  ; 
which  was  the  case  also  with  the  other 
nerves  enterinof  the  orbit. 


nitrate  of  silver,  in  the  proportions  of 
from  six  to  ten  {trains  to  the  ounce,  ap- 
plied several  times  during  the  day,  by 
means  of  a  cainel-hair  brush  or  a  fea- 
ther. I  have  sometimes  applied  the 
caustic  in  a  solid  form  li;rbtly  over  the 
surface  with  ecjually  »ood  efTect  ;  and  in 
a  case  which  recently  fell  under  my  care, 
I  treated  one-half  of  the  diseased  surface 
with  the  lifjuid,  atui  the  other  half  with 
the  solid  form  of  the  remedy,  with  eijual 
benefit. 

As  I  have  always  been  accustomed  to 
consider  cutaneous  eruptions  as  a  mark 
of  disorder  elsewhere,  I  have  never 
omitted  to  attend  to  the  state  of  the  di- 
gestive system  ;  and  in  no  disease  is  this 
precaution  more  necessary  than  in 
sliin<jles.  As  a  local  remedy,  however, 
the  nitrate  of  silver  has  all  the  effect  we 
could  desire. 

I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  C.  Cox. 

33,  Montague  Square, 
Juiie^S,  1831. 

P.S. — As  I  have  employed  the  above 
remedy  for  ten  or  twelve  years  past,  I 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  borrowed 
the  idea  from  Mr.  Hi(j<iinbottom,  who 
does  not  recommend  the  lunar  caustic 
in  shiii"-les  at  all. 
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L'Auteur  se  tue  a  allonger  ce  que  ie  lecteur  se 
tue  a  abr6ger." — D'Alembert. 


TREATMENT  OF  HERPES. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Sir, 
I  nEG  to  dissent  from  the  aphorism  of 
Chomel,  quoted  in  your  Gazette,  on  the 
inefficacy  of  local  applications  in  her- 
pes zoster,  or  shin!,'le3.  I  admit  that 
the  usual  course  of  cold,  or  repellent 
lotions,  is  quite  useless ;  but  haviuir  for 
many  years  past  made  use  of  one  which 
has  always  been  exceedinoly  beneficial, 
both  in  allayiniT'  the  extreme  soreness 
and  irritation,  and  also  in  (juickly  re- 
moviniT  the  eruption,  I  can  most  strong- 
ly recommend  its  employment.  The 
remedy  to  which  I  allude  is  a  solution  of 


The  Pharmacopceia  Universalis;  or, 
compUte  Enci/clopadia  of  the  Materia 
Medica,  ^c.  "§c.  By  I\I.  Jourpan. 
Edited,  with  an  Appendix,  bv  J. 
Rennie,  &c. 

The  articles  in  this  Pharmacopoeia  are 
alphabetically  arranged,  and  the  pre- 
sent number,  which  contains  ninety-six 
closely-printed  pages,  comprises  all 
medicines  included  between  "  Abies" 
and  •'  iElher  Nitricus."  The  chief 
preparations  are  those  of  the  acids, 
under  some  of  which  a  great  variety  of 
formula;  are  introduced',  many  of  them 
either  entirely  unknown  to  practitioners 
in  this  country,  or  known  to  very  few. 
AVith  regard  to  Prussic  acid,  for  examl 
pie,  four  modes  of  preparing  it  are  de- 
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tailed,  and  not  fewer  than  thirty-three 
different  modes  of  combinin^r,  modify- 
ing, and  prescribing  the  medicine,  are 
given  ;  besides  nearly  twenty  formulae 
for  different  kinds  of  laurel,  cherry, 
and  bitter-almond  waters :  one  or  two 
of  these  we  subjoin  as  specimens  : — 

CONrRASTlMULANT    BOLUS. 

Boli  contrastimulantes.     (Breua  ) 

R  Hydrocyanic  Acid,  thirty  drops. 

Crumb  of  Bread,  ^  of  each. 

Clarified  Honey,  >  a  sufficient 

Liquorice  in  powder,   j  quantity, 

to  make  12  boluses,  one  every  two  hours. 

Boli  contrastimulantes.     (Batav.) 

R  Hydrocyanate  of  Potass  and 

Iron,  four  grains. 

Tartaric  Acid,  twelve  grains. 

Rob  of  Elderberries,  ?  of  each, 

Powder  Liquorice,      \  asufficientquantity 

Make  four  boluses. —  Dose,  one  every 
three  or  four  hours. 

SYRUP    OF    UYDROCYANIC    ACID.       (FeRR.  ; 

Gall.;  Bories;  Magendie.) 

R  Simple  Syrup,  nine  parts. 

Hydrocyanic  Acid,  prepared  after  the 
process  of  Vauquelin,  one  part. 

Mix  intimately,  and  preserve  in  a  well- 
stopped  bottle.     (Gall.) 

R  Simple  Syrup,  one  pound. 

Medicinal  Prussic  Acid,  one  drachm. 

Mix  carefully.  (Feur.  ;  Henri  ;  Fee  ; 
BoRiEs;  Magendie) 

These  two  preparations  require  to  be  re- 
newed frequently,  as  they  spoil  very  soon. 

The  hydrocyanic  syrup  is  employed  in  be- 
ing added  to  the  ordinary  pectoral  mixtures. 

The  principal  objection  which  we 
liave  to  make  is,  that  the  work  contains 
absolutely  too  much  :  it  would  be  more 
useful  if  the  variety  were  less,  or,  at 
least,  if  more  assistance  were  given  in 
making  a  choice  amid  such  profusion. 
It  would  be  better  to  introduce  to  us 
a  selection  of  the  best  foreign  formulae 
rather  than  to  present  us  with  all,  and 
leave  us  to  discover  which  are  good — 
and  which  are  good  for  nothing.  Never- 
theless, as  we  have  said,  it  will  be  very 
useful,  and  is  an  important  addition  to 
English  pharmacology. 


Outlines  of  the  Ancient  History  of  Me- 
dicine ;  being  a  View  of  the  Progress 
if  the  Healing  Art  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, Greeks,  Romans,  and  Arabians. 
By  D.  M.  MoiR,  Surgeon,  pp.  278, 
small  8vo.     Edinburgh,  Blacksvood. 

It  has  often  been  to  us  matter  of  much 
surprise  that,  anion?  all  the  various  sug- 
gestions offered  of  late  years  for  the 
improvement  of  medical  education,  no 
notice  has  been  taken  of  the  great  ad- 
vantage that  might  be  derived  from  the 
study  of  medical  history ;  and  it  is  the 
more  remarkable,  as  the  course  pursu- 
ed by  the  soundest  lawyers  and  divines 
has  long  been  so  clearly  marked  out, 
and  its  beneficial  effects  so  thoroughly 
proved  and  tested.  The  lawyer  enters 
with  but  an  ill  grace  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  who  is  not  well 
acquainted  with,  at  least,  the  history  of 
the  various  codes  which  have  been 
framed  by  legislators  from  the  earliest 
period  —  the  tables  —  the  institutes  — 
the  pandects  —  the  novels  —  and  the 
great  charters,  which  have  so  emi- 
nently contributed  to  secure  the  liber- 
ties and  the  good  government  of 
nations — a  study  without  which  his 
mi«d  were  destitute  of  those  liberal 
and  enlightened  views  which  have  dii- 
tingnished  the  Fortescues,  the  Cokes, 
the  Bacons,  the  Montesqiiieus,  and  the 
Royer-Collards  of  Europe  ;  and  the  in- 
dispensableness  of  Avhich  we  according- 
ly find  largely  insisted  upon  by  the 
ablest  directors  of  legal  education.  The 
theologian  again,  is  universally  consi- 
dered as  "  scarce  half  made  up,"  who 
is  not  deeply  versed  in  the  history  of  the 
cliurch,  and  acquainted  with  the  sinuo- 
sities and  tendencies  of  all  sorts  of  opi- 
nions, heretical  as  well  as  orthodox, 
connected  with  his  calling.  And  shall 
it  be  said  that  the  physician,  who  can, 
if  it  so  please  him,  trace  the  annals  of 
his  profession  so  far  back  into  the  womb 
of  time — shall  he  enter  the  world  igno- 
rant of  his  high  descent,  and  of  the 
great  fathers  of  the  faculty?  Shall  he 
be  content  merely  with  the  current  opi- 
nions and  transient  theories  whicli  pre- 
vail in  his  own  times  ?  Shall  he  re- 
main destitute  of  the  advantages  to  be 
reaped  from  knowing  the  principles  and 
practice  of  the  Galens,  the  Sydenhams, 
and  the  Hallers,  the  lumiiiaries  of  their 
respective  ages?  No;  that  narrow,  ilji- 
bcial,  and  ungrateful  imj)ression  of  the 
usclessness  of  the  sages  of  elder  art,  vve 
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can  perceive  is  fast  dissolving  before 
the  inriuence  of  belter  notions. 

To  the  praetioal  physieian  the  liis- 
tory  of  tlie  healing  art  is  far  frmn 
l)eing  matter  of  mere  cnriosity.  He 
who  is  conversant,  as  Mr.  Aloir  has  very 
properly  ol)served,  with  mi'dical  fitera- 
ture,  nmst  he  aware  how  often  time  and 
talents  have  been  misspent,  not  only  in 
the  defence  of  deceptive  theories,  and 
erroneous  modes  of  practice,  but  in  the 
account  of  alleged  discoveries,  which 
have  proved,  in  fact,  to  be  only  revivals 
of  doctrines  once  supposed  to  be  valua- 
ble, but  long  ago  exploded  as  unimport- 
ant and  useless.  It  is  not  only  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  system  which  obtains  for  the  time 
beinir,  but  to  have  at  least  some  notion 
of  the  opinions  wliich  regulated  the 
treatment  of  diseases  in  by-past  ages ; 
else,  like  the  mill-horse,  we  may  work 
in  a  circle,  tread  the  same  ground  over 
and  over  again,  and  witiiout  progress- 
ing leave  matters  just  as  we  found  them. 
Without  this  knowledge  a  practitioner, 
however  observant,  and  however  wide 
the  range  of  his  personal  experience, 
must  ever  remain  only  half-informed  ; 
for  although  medicine  is  perhaps  beyond 
all  other  arts  and  sciences  essentially 
practical,  and  l)Ooks  without  the  bed- 
side of  the  patient  can  never  form  the 
real  physician,  yet  the  most  valuable 
deductions  are  those  which  are  confirm- 
ed by  an  extensive  comparison  of  wiiat 
is  seen  with  what  has  been  read  ;  and 
diseases  can  only  be,  at  best,  empirical- 
ly treated,  if  our  attention  is  not  con- 
stantly directed  to  their  originating 
causes. 

But  supposing  the  practical  physician 
to  be  persuaded  of  the  propriety  of  be- 
stowing a  certain  portion  of  his  atten- 
tion on  this  branch  of  knowledge,  how 
is  he  compendiously,  and  consistently 
with  his  opportunities,  to  effect  his  pur- 
pose? The  difficulty  lies,  or  did  lie,  in 
coming  at  useful  information  on  the 
8ul)ject  of  tlie  iii story  of  his  profession 
without  wading  through  the  most  ample 
materials— almost  unmanageal)le  from 
their  immensity.  He  is  not,  however, 
left  to  iiis  own  unaided  resources — his 
wishes  are  anticipated,  and  he  finds 
more  than  one  labourer  already  in  the 
field,  anxious  to  supply  Ids  wants.  Mr. 
IMoir,  with  the  resources  of  the  modein 
Athens  at  his  back,  and  a  practised  and 
clever  pen  in  ins  liand,  appears  to  have 
dashed    oft'    the    little    volume    which 
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wc  are  abo\it  to  notice  with  little  or  no 
trouble  to  iiimself  Dr.  Hamilton,  on 
the  contrary*,  seems  to  have  contended 
with  greater  didiculties — an  enormously 
extensive  plan,  with  evidently  very 
limited  means.  The  latter  gentleman 
we  siiall  more  particidariy  notice  at; 
another  time  :  Mr.  iMoir  on  the  prej^ent 
occasion  claims  our  undivided  regards. 

His  "  Outlines"  are  judiciously  di- 
vided into  three  sections  ;  the  first  treat- 
ing of  the  history  of  medicine,  from  its 
earliest  origin  to  the  birth  of  Hippo  • 
orates,  including  a  period,  probably,  of 
about  3500  years ;  nor  can  there  be 
any  great  objection  to  these  obscure  odd 
centuries  being  passed  over  in  about 
forty  little  pages  of  this  compendious 
volume.  The  second  section  carries  the 
reader,  in  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pages,  through  the  history  of  the  Greek 
school  of  medicine  ;  and  ninety  pages 
more,  constituting  the  lliird  and  last, 
contain  the  author's  account  of  medi- 
cine among  the  Arabians  until  its  ex- 
tinction in  that  quarter,  al)Out  the  be- 
ginning of  the  thirteenth  century  of  the 
Christian  era. 

It  would  he  rather  Iieside  our  present 
object  to  set  forth  how  much  a  full 
and  candid,  and  a  learned  history  of  me- 
dicine, is  a  desideratum  in  our  language; 
the  materials  are  abundant  even  to  su- 
perfluity, and  wanting  but  a  masterly 
and  accomplished  hand  to  select  and  set 
them  in  order;  always,  however,  keep- 
ing in  mind  that  there  is  another  want — 
the  patronaije  of  the  public,  the  true 
Mecenasof  the  times,  without  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  which  nobody,  even  in  this  book- 
making,  book-multiplying  age,  can  feel 
an  inducement  to  be^nn  an  undertaking 
of  so  extended  a  nature.  ]Mr.  Moir  has 
wisely  avoided  such  an  attempt,  but  he 
has  acted  with  still  more  wisdom  in  the 
inanaijement  of  wliat  he  has  done  :  his 
work  is  just  the  iliiuir  to  create  an  appe- 
tite for  a  similar  production  on  a  larger 
.«c:\le.  It  is  quite  i)opular  enonsjh  to 
allure  the  perusal  even  of  M;/-profes- 
sional  readers,  and  executed  with  so 
much  ability  as  to  throw  open  the  field 
very  advantageously  either  for  iiimself 
or  some  other  man  of  eminent  attain- 
ments, at  no  distant  period,  to  try  the 
success    of  a   more  ample   and  adven- 

*  In  his  Hhtory  of  Medicine,  Surgery,  and 
Anatomy,  from  the  f'leitinn  of  the  lyortd  ti  the- 
Comiiie  ci  ment  of  the  .Mnelecnth  Ct  iitiiri/,  in  two 
sniiill  octavos,  which  ive  shall  take  an  early  oiicor- 
tunity  of  reviewing. 
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turousiindertaklnfiT.  ThatMr.Moir.how-  has  lon^  since  been  traced  to  the  notori- 
ever,  should  proceed  as  he  has  heo-iin,  ous  Father  Hardouin,  who  started  this 
is  a  proposal  of  the  propriety  of  whicli  among  his  other  flii^lits  of  fancy,  but 
we  cannot  entertain  the  slig-htest  doubt :  with  more  permanent  success  than  many 
in  two  volumes  more   of  the  same  ca-    of  them. 

libre    and   construction    as   the  present        We  just  mention  this  instance  of  over- 
one,  he  niiixlit  readily  hrino:  the  history    sight  in  Mr.  Moir,  to  remind  him  of  the 
of  the  profession  from  where  he  has  left    propriety   of  revisinif  his  volume  care- 
it   to   the   commencement    of  the  nine-    fully  for  a  second  edition  ;  and  in  doing 
teenth  century  ;  and  thus  bestow  (;n  the    so,  he  will  find  numerous  other  inaccu- 
profession  and    the   public  one  of  the    racies,  as  well  in  the  text  as  in  the  notes, 
most instructiveand  interestinsfof  works,     but  principally  in  the  latter,  which  we 
But  this  only  by  the  way,  and  in  token     were    sometimes    tempted  to  wish  ab- 
of  our   ffpneral    commendation   of    the    sent  altoorether.     Almost  every  classical 
merits  of  our  author; — it  is  time,  per-     quotation  in  the  notes,  especially  in  the 
haps,   that   we   should   briefly  examine    Greek  type,  has  been  most  odiously  me- 
some  particular  points  which  struck  us    tamorphosed,hy  his  printer ;  and  tlie  re- 
in the  course  of  our    perusal   of   his    ferences  generallv   are  provoking^ly  cr 
little  volume.                                                ridiculously   wronyf.    The   line  of  the 
Several   instances   of  haste  and  want    poet    lampooning     Themison,    "  Quot 
of  due   inquiry    may  he  met  with  :   we    Thetnison  pegros,"  &c.  (to  be  sure  every 
shall  notice  one  or  two.     With  his  adop-    one  knows  where  to  lay  his  finger  upon 
lion  of  the  ratlier  apocryphal  story   of    it  in   the  original),  is  said  to  be  frora 
Aljulpharaijfius — namely  of  the  marriage    Juvenal  Satir.  lib.  ii.;  and  we  have  just 
of  Aurelian's   daugiiter  with  Sapor  of    cast  our  eye  upon    a   note,    in    which, 
Persia,  and  the  consequent  introduction     enumerating  the  various  editions  of  Cel- 
of  Greek  medicine  into  the   East — we    sus,  he  mentions  at  length   *'  the    Rot- 
will  not  quarrel;  for  even  the  learned     terdam,    witli  the  notes  of  Isaac  Casau- 
and  accurate  Freind  received  it  without    bon   and  others,   in   8vo.    1750  ;"    and 
question,   and   that,   too,    with  Bayle's    adds,  without  much  of  the  accuracy  of 
.4 Mre/j'en  before  his  eyes: — but  we  turn    a  Dibdin,  "  Penes  me,  is  a  reprint  of 
to    a    fact  more  obvious — a    narrative    the  last  (Almeloveen's    Padua,    1722), 
more  inexcusable.     Treating  of  Asde-    an  extremely  beautiful  book." 
piades.   whom,   by-the-bye,  Mr.  Moir        But  we  gladly  leave  those  trifles,  in 
treats  far  below  his  deserts,  he  takes  oc-    order   to   do  justice  to  Mr.  Moir  on  a 
casion   to  mention  that  that  celebrated    more  agreeable  footing.     We  turn  with, 
practitioner  was  "  the  personal  friend  of    pleasure  to  his  chapter  on  Galen,  which 
Cicero;  who  is  eloquent  in  his  praise,     we   think  decidedly  the  most  masterly 
not  only  as  a   physician,  but  as  an  ora-    thing  in  the  book,  and  from  which  we 
tor;" — and  he  refers  to  the  treatise  De     should  present  our  readers  with  a  copi- 
Oratore,  lib.  i.     Now  Mr.  Moir  could    ousextract  did  our  limits  allow  us.     But 
never  have  looked  into  the  authority  he    we  are  also  attracted  by  another  able 
quotes  here,  or  he  would  have  seen  that    chapter  devoted  to  the  life  and  writings 
his    statement     was     quite    incorrect,     of  Avicenna,  from  which  we  may,  per- 
Crassus  is  a  speaker  in  the  dialogue,  and    haps,  with  more  interest  and  novelty  to 
it  is  he  who  was  the  friend  of  Asdepi-     our  readers,  select  a  few  passages, 
ades.     The  language  given  to  Crassus        "  We    now    come    to    the    Arabian 
by  Cicero  is  this  :  '•  Neque  vero  As-    Sheikh  J?eyes,  or  Prince  of  Physicians, 
clcpiades  is,  quo  nos  medico  amicoque    Avicenna — a  person  neaily  as  remarka- 
usi  sumus,  turn  quum  eloquentia  vince-    ble  as    our  own  admirable  Crichton  *, 
bat  ceteros    medicos    in    co  ipso  quod     — -— 

ornate  dicebat,   niedicinoe    facultate  Ute-  •  By  the  wav,   Ur.  Jloir   occasionally   amuses 

batur    nou    elO(|Uenlicne  ;"    and    we  have,  us  with  his  «  arm  nationality,  ami  the  kind  care  he 

'            .11         ..        •  takes  of  his  triends.     Dr.  Blacnish,  for  example, 

moreover,       unquestionable       testimony  is   not    forgotten,  nor  is    sir  Waiter  Scolt,  who, 

from  Cicero  that  the  eminent  Bythinian  in  two  passages   or  three,    enjoys  almost  divine 

was   dead     hpf'nrp    tlip    vpar   fifi'^     IJ      C  honours,    "  adscriptus    inter  numina:'     j 

was   ueau     OeiOie    me    jear   OO-     '-'•     Y'  emple-.     "indeed,  every    thing     consider 

and   that  at  a  very  advanced  age,  while      "  ■  " 

Cicero  himself  was  not  yet  sixteen.  We 
know  that  the  story  of  Cicero's  intimacy 
with  Asdepiade.s  has  gone  the  round  of  a 
number  of  compilers,  but  the  fabrica- 
tion or  distortion  of  the  above  passage 


par  ex- 
ed,    he 

(Hippocrates)  may  be  set  down  with  Homer,  Ba- 
con, Newton,  Shukspeare,  avrf  .Scott,  as  one  of 
the  master-minds  of  the  world,"  p.  -15.  "  Far 
less  dii  I  believe  that  the  spirit  of  our  holy  faith 
is  inimical  to  the  cultivation  of  intellect,  for 
with  a  Bacon,  a  Newton,  and  a  tic  tt  bet'  re  me 
such  an  assumption  would  be  preposterous,* 
p.  168. 
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for  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  preco- 
cious attainments,  and  whose  medical 
system  attained  a  celebrity  rivalled  only 
hy  those  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen. 
Nor  was  his  fame  confined  to  his  native 
country  alone.  His  works  were  trans- 
lated, abridged,  and  commented  on  ; 
formed  ie.vt-books  for  the  professors  in 
the  principal  schools  of  Europe,  and 
were  the  oracles  of  medical  knowledge 
for  nearly  six  hundred  years. 

"  Avicenna  was  born  in  the  three 
hundred  and  seventieth  year  of  the  He- 
gira,  or  the  nine  hundred  and  eijjhtieth 
of  the  Christian  computation,  at  Bok- 
hara, in  Khorassan.  Leaving  this  town 
m  early  boyhood,  along  with  his  parents, 
he  grew  up  at  Asschema,  in  Bocharia, 
to  the  age  of  fifteen  ;  having  long  ere 
that  time  given  many  uneciuivocal  proofs 
of  that  wayward,  enthusiastic,  and 
dauntless  genius,  for  which  he  was  af- 
terwards so  renowned.  His  powers  of 
memory  were  so  great,  and  are  said  to 
have  exhibited  themselves  so  early,  that 
we  are  told,  among  other  things,  by 
himself,  that,  before  he  was  ten,  he 
could  repeat  the  whole  contents  of  the 
Koran.  He  was  instructed  by  Abou- 
Abdallah  of  Nahel  in  grammar,  dialec- 
tics, the  astronomy  of  Ptolemy,  and  tlie 
geometry  of  Euclid  ;  but  such  were  his 
capacity  and  progress,  that  he  soon  lost 
respect  for  the  qualifications  of  his 
roaster,  puzzled  the  honest  man  with 
logical  propositions  beyond  his  depth, 
and  left  his  instructions  for  those  of  a 
merchant,  who  had  attracted  him  by  his 
arithmetical  talents,  and  by  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Indian  numerical 
tables. 

"  Renioving  to  Bagdat,  for  the  far- 
ther prosecution  of  his  studies,  he  was 
taught  philo.^ophy  by  a  disciple  of 
RJesue  the  elder,  Abon-Nasr-Alfarabi, 
a  distinguished  peripatician'^  of  his 
day;  and  applied  himself  at  the  same 
time  to  the  cultivation  of  medical  sci- 
ence under  a  Nestorian,  named  Abon- 
Sahel-iMasichi. 

"  With  an  ardent  thirst  after  know- 
ledge, an  amazing  capacity  of  appre- 
hension, and  an  industry  wiiich  scarcely 
allowed  time  for  the  refreshment  of  na- 
ture, it  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at 
that  Avicenna  far  outstripped  all  his 
contemporaries.  During  the  night, 
when  his  faculties  were  exhausted,  he  is 


•  This  word  is  quite  new  to  us  :  we  presume  the 
author  means  a.  peripatetic. 


said  to  have  stimulated  them  into  arti- 
ficial exertion  by  ihe  dangerous  use  of 
wine,  and  warded  oflT  tl)e  approaches  of 
sleep  by  a  tliousand  contrivances.  But 
so  absorbed  was  frequently  his  whole 
mind  in  his  calculations,  that  when 
slumber  did  overtake  him,  he  is  said,  in 
his  dreams,  to  have  solved  problems 
that  baffled  his  waking  hours.  Enthu- 
siastic and  impetuous  in  his  tempera- 
ment, no  difficulties  could  daunt  him, 
no  obstacles  intercept  his  progress ; 
and  success,  so  far  from  satisfying  his 
ardour,  was  only  an  incentive  to  still 
farther  exertion.  Whatever  su!)ject  was 
selected  by  his  fancy  or  intellect,  he 
grappled  with  it  until  it  was  mastered  ; 
and,  when  the  accomplishment  appeared 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  unassisted 
powers,  he  had  recourse  to  the  fervent 
agency  of  prayer  for  assistance  from 
Heaven.  After  this,  he  is  said  to  have 
always  found  or  fancied  his  faculties 
invigorated,  and  equalled  to  whatever 
task  he  grappled  with. 

"  Even  so  early  as  his  sixteenth  year, 
Avicenna  had  acquired  distinction  for 
his  medical  skill ;  and  by  the  time  he 
had  reached  eighteen,  was  so  celel)rated 
for  a  remarkable  cure  he  had  performed 
on  the  Caliph  Nuhh,  that  he  was  invited 
by  Mahommed,  the  Caliph  of  Korassan, 
to  attend  him  in  his  sickness.  He  was 
looked  upon,  even  by  the  old  and  ex- 
perienced, as  a  complete  prodigy  of 
learning,  and  his  judgment  was  deferred 
to  in  a  manner  sufficiently  calculated  to 
flatter  his  utmost  vanity. 

"  Returning  to  Ray,  where  he  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  physician  to 
prince  IMagd-Oddaula,  he  devoted  him- 
self sedulously  to  his  studies,  and  pro- 
duced an  extensive  work  on  the  state  of 
the  afts  and  sciences,  or  rather  a  kind 
of  cyclopaedia  of  human  knowledge, 
under  the  title  of  'The  Utility  of  Utili- 
ties." Be  it  remembered  that  the  au- 
thor was  but  yet  on  the  verge  of  man- 
hood— a  youth  in  his  twenty-first  year. 

"  Not  long  after  this  he  was  raised  trt 
the  dignity  of  vizier,  where,  it  is  said 
that  his  knowledge  of  the  laws,  obser- 
vant habits,  strict  impartiality,  and  in- 
defatigable attention  to  affairs  of  state, 
acquired  him  great  favour,  and  an  al- 
most unbounded  influence  over  the  pub- 
lic mind.  But  the  life  of  Avicenna 
seemed  destined  to  be  a  restless  one  j 
and,  on  some  plea  or  other,  it  is  gene- 
rally reported  that  of  having  been  ac- 
cessary   to  a    seditious    plot,    he   was 
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stripped  of  liis  honours,  and  i^nomini- 
ously  cast  into  prison,  where  he  re- 
mained for  several  years. 

"  He  was  one,  however,  like  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh,  whose  prison-hours  were  to 
enrich  the  world  ;  for  it  was  principally 
while  in  this  gloomy  seclusion  that  he 
composed  his  works  on  theolog'y,  ma- 
thematics, astronomy,  metaphysics, 
loaric,  morals,  philology,  natural  his- 
tory, natural  philosophy,  and  medicine. 
It  was  to  the  last,  however,  that  he  ap- 
plied the  principal  bent  of  his  mind  ; 
and  he  devoted  himself  to  a  cultiv-ation 
of  its  different  branches  with  unwearied 
assiduity.  It  would  appear  that  his 
other  treatises,  even  on  subjects  so  ab- 
struse as  some  of  those  mentioned, 
were  undertaken  merely  as  occasional 
relaxations  from  that  study,  which  he 
regarded  as  the  principal  occupation  of 
his  life. 

"  Upon  being   at  length  restored  to 
liberty  and  the  active  duties  of  a  phy- 
sician, the  death  of  his  patron  and  pro- 
tector, Uddaula,  again  appeared  to  en- 
danger his  freedom,   and,    withdrawing 
from  public  notice,   he  remained  for  a 
considerable  time  concealed  in  the  house 
of  an  apothecary,  employing  his  solitude 
in  the  consideration    of  literary  topics. 
His  retreat  being,  however,  accidentally 
discovered,  he  was  carried  a  prisoner  to 
the    castle   of    Berdawa,    where,    after 
four  months'  confinement,  he  contrived 
to  effect  his    escape   in   the  dress  of  a 
monk,   and   fled    to   Ispahan.     He  was 
there  received    with  open  arms  by  the 
court  of  the  Caliph  Ola-Odaula.    Every 
year  increased  the  splendour  of  his  re- 
putation.    He  had  no  rival  in  his  pro- 
fession ;  and   his  celebrity,  as  a  man  of 
science,  was  nearly  equal  to  his  fame  as 
a  physician.     But   he  was  not  destined 
to  attain  old  age,  or  sun  himself  in  re- 
pose under  his  laurels.     However  great 
may  have  been  the  original  vigour  of  his 
constitution,  the  intensity  of  his  studies, 
together  with  the  hardships  and  irregu- 
larities of  his  life  (for  he  is  said  to  have 
been  too  much   the  dupe  of  profligacy 
and  dissipation),  tended  to  cut  short  his 
days.     His  health  became  gradually  un- 
dermined, an  inflammatory  attack  in  the 
intestines   i)eing  followed  by  epilepsy  ; 
and,  while  on  a  journey  to  Hamaan,  in 
company  with  the  caliph,   liis   fate  was 
accelerated   by   an  overdose  of  opium, 
accidentally  administered  by  his  servant. 
He  died  in    H).ji6,  almost  immediately 


after   reaching  that  city,    in  the   fifty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age." 

We  had  intended  to  have  gone  on,  and 
siven  Mr.  Moir's  excellent  analytical 
account  of  the  Canon  of  Avicenna  ;  but 
our  space  will  positively  not  admit  of 
this,  and  we  must  hastdy  take  our  leave, 
once  more  expressing  our  general  sen- 
timents of  satisfaction  with  the  excel- 
lent style  and  spirit  in  which  the  volume 
has  been  composed. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTION, 

Friday,  June  3,  1831 . 

George  MooRE,  Esq.  F.S. A.  Vice-Presi- 


dent, IN  THE  Chair. 


Mr.  Ritchie  on  Electricitij  as  the.  pro- 
bable cause  of  all  the  phenomena  of 
Artificial  and  Terrestrial  Magne- 
tism. 

We  have  on  various  former  occasions 
reported  many  of  the  experiments  and 
researches  which  have  been  made,  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad,  on  the  above 
very  important  and  interesting  subject; 
and  Mr.  Professor  Ritchie  premised  the 
chief  feature  of  his  lecture,  (which  re- 
lated to  the  pointing,  dip,  and  oscillation 
of  the  needle)  by  running  over,  in  a  cur- 
sory manner,  the  several  phenomena 
which  tend  to  prove  that  magnetism  is 
but  an  effect  or  modification  of  electri- 
city ;  such  as  rendering  a  bar  of  soft 
iron  a  magnet  by  passing  it  through  a 
coil  of  wire,  enveloping  it  in  a  current 
from  a  voltaic  pile,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Mr.  R.  likewise  exhibited  a  very  in- 
genious instrument,  which  he  has  lately 
constructed,  consisting  of  a  glass  tube, 
with  wire  twisted  round  it  externally, 
and  containing  internally  a  pair  of 
plates  ;  so  that  when  filled  with  weak 
acid,  and  thus  put  in  action,  it  makes 
itself  a  magnet. 

Having  established,  and  illustrated  by 
experiments,  the  identity  of  the  pheno- 
mena produced  and  producible  by  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism,  Mr.  R.  proceed- 
ed to  investigate  the  attraction  and  re- 
pulsion of  metal  rods  through  which 
currents  of  electricity  were  passing  iii 
similar  and  in  dissimilar  courses; 
whence  arise  those  rotatory  motions, 
beautifully  described  by  Faraday  and 
Ampere. 

The  reverend  professor  then  conclu 
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ed  tiis  lecture  by  propoundiiijj  the  new 
tlieory — tliut  tlie  poiuiinif  of  tlie  majr- 
iietic  lu'oiile  nortli  aiul  soiilli,  is  owinirto 
a  current  of  electricity  traversini;-  tlie 
globe  near  the  C(|uator,  (as  in  all  expe- 
riments the  neeiiles  cross  the  currents) 
uliicli  current  is  supposed  to  arise  from 
the  sun,  at  tlitrerent  times,  lieatini>-  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  earth,  especially  the 
metalliferous  veins  une(|ually ;  for 
modern  research  has  proved  that 
electricity  is  excited,  not  only  by  the 
contact  of  two  different  metals,  but  also 
by  the  same  metal  at  ditferent  tempera- 
tures. The  ma<rnetic  c(iuator  varies,  as 
experiments  have  already  shewn,  consi- 
derably from  the  ideographical,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  deflected  always  towards 
lar^e  masses  of  land  :  its  entire  course, 
however,  has  not  yet  been  accurately  de- 
termined. 'lUiit  the  variations  proba- 
bly depend  upon  this  cause,  Mr.  R. 
very  beautifully  and  satisfactorily  illus- 
trated by  placinn;'  above  a  olobe,  round 
which  a  wire  was  coiled  so  as  to  form  a 
inaofnetic  equator  with  spiral  continua- 
tions to  the  poles,  a  magnetic  needle, 
which,  under  the  various  circumstances, 
and  in  the  various  latitudes,  exhil)ite(l 
the  same  phenomena  that  the  needle  in 
the  mariner's  compass  is  known  to  do, 
and  to  ascertain  wliicli,  so  much  time 
and  ingenuity  have  been  employed. 

On  the  table  in  the  Library  we  noticed 
Mitscherlich's  argand  spirit  lamp,  and 
also  various  specimens,  illustrating  the 
different  modes  of  growth  in  vegetables. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL  COXJECTURES, 

Bv  PlIILALiiTHKS. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette, 

Sir, 

I. 

It  seems  to  be  a  prevalent  opinion 
amongst  physiologists,  from  (ialvani 
himself  to  lAIAl.  Prevost  and  Dumas  in- 
clusive, that  the  galvanic  agency  is 
much  concerned  in  the  animal  econo- 
my. The  animal  frame  would  appear 
to  be  possessed  of  arrangements  for 
evolviug  this  agency  ;  and  the  agency 
itself  appears  to  be  expended  in  giving 
origin  to  the  various  motions,  secre- 
tions, &c. 

I  think  it  not  improbable  that  the  ar- 
rangement for  the  evolution  of  tiie  ani- 


mal galvanism  consists  of  the  arterial 
blood  as  its  essential  i)arl.  This  fluid, 
l)laced  in  cunnexion  with  otlier  material, 
or  materials,  of  the  animal  body,  may 
be  the  prime  mover  of  the  galvanic 
power. 

If  this  conjecture  be  true,  we  discern 
at  once  the  reason  of  the  necessity  for 
respiration,  and  the  necessarily  fatal  in- 
fluence of  its  privation,  or  asphyxia. 

The  galvanic  pile  itself  reijuires  an  at- 
mosphere containing  oxygen,  unless  an 
acid  be  employed.  In  an  atmosphere  of 
hydrogen  or  nitrogen,  or  in  vacuo,  it 
ceases  to  act,  just  as  the  animal  borly  is 
asphyxiated  in  similar  circumstances. 
In  order  to  continue  its  action  it  ia  ne- 
cessary to  renew  its  oxygen,  as,  in  or- 
der to  maintain  animal  life,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  arterialization  of  the 
blood. 

If  the  pile  contain  an  acid  fluid,  it  is 
necessary  that  this  should  lie  renewed. 
The  arterial  blood  is  continually  renew- 
ed in  the  animal  body,  by  its  circulation. 

The  galvanic  pile  is  more  energetic  ia 
proportion  as  it  abounds  in  oxygen. 
The  animal  frame  is  so  exactly  as  it 
abounds  in  the  character  of  arterializa- 
tion of  its  blood.  In  the  reptile  tribes, 
in  which  a  mixed  arterial  and  venous 
blood  obtains,  the  degree  of  energy  is 
proportionately  low. 

'I'he  animal  dies  when  the  arterial 
character  of  the  blood  is  entirely  lost, 
as  the  galvanic  pile  ceases  to  act  as  soon 
as  it  is  deprived  of  oxvgen. 

These  conjectures  may  be  submitted 
to  the  test  of  experiment.  What  are 
the  comparative  effects  of  piles  formed 
of  arterial  and  venous  blood,  and  of  the 
former  and  latter  distinctly,  with  the 
various  animal  substances,  textures,  and 
membranes  ? 

I  propose  to  connect  the  circulating 
arterial  blood,  the  venous  blood,  the 
nervous,  the  muscular,  and  the  mem- 
branous textures,  variously,  in  circles, 
and  ascertain  if  they  be  galvanic. 

In  the  rabbit,  'killed  in  the  ordi- 
nary  way,  it  may  be  matter  of  experi- 
ment whether  this  circle  proves  galva- 
nic>  or  ceases  to  be  so,  according  as  ar- 
tificial respiration  is  kept  up  or  not — 
that  is,  according  as,  and  in  proportion 
as,  the  blood  is,  or  is  not,  arterial. 

II. 

Irrespective  of  these  views,  it  is  mat- 
ter of  interesting  in(|uiry — 

1.  What  is  the  precise  quantity  of  re- 
spiration in   the     different    species    of 
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animals,  and  in  the  diflFereut  ages  and 
circumstances  of  each  species — that  is, 
what  quantity  of  oxygen  disappears  by 
the  respiration  in  them  respectively,  in 
a,  given  time  ? 

2.  Whether  this  be  proportionate  to 
their  activity  directly,  or  to  their  tena- 
city of  life  inversely  ? 

3.  Whether  it  be  inversely  propor- 
tionate to  the  degree  of  irritability  of 
the  muscular  fibre  ? 

4.  Whether  it  be  inversely  propor- 
tionate to  the  duration  of  the  respira- 
tory indications  on  dividing  the  spinal 
marrow  at  the  occiput  ? 

5.  Whether  it  be  inversely  propor- 
tionate to  the  duration  of  the  heart's 
action,  or  of  the  muscular  irritability, 
when  the  heart  or  muscular  fibres  are 
separated  from  their  connexion  with 
the  brain  or  spinal  marrow  ? 

6.  Whether  it  be  inversely  propor- 
tionate to  the  degree  of  temperature 
required  to  induce  permanent  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscular  fibres? 

The  quantity  of  respiration  accurate- 
ly ascertained,  relatively  to  each  age 
and  species,  and  numerically  arranged, 
would  present  an  interesting  series  and 
<;lassifica,tion  of  facts. 

III. 

The  whole  of  the  hsematosis,  of 
which  digestion  seems  to  form  the  first 
stage  and  respiration  the  last,  seems  to 
be  connected  with  the  evolution  of  tem- 
perature. 

An  impaired  digestion  almost  induces 
a  diminution  of  temperature.  This 
fact  is  evinced  in  the  human  body,  in 
the  case  of  abdominal  tubercles,  which 
frequently  obliterate  assimilation,  and 
in  common  dyspepsia.  In  the  former 
case  there  is  the  most  remarkable  per- 
manent diminut,ion  of  temperature  ob- 
served in  the  human  frame. 

Animals  subjected  to  abstinence  lose 
their  temperature,  and  often  become 
torpid.  They  are  roused  by  warmth 
merely,  before  food  is  given. 

The  conneJ^ion  of  the  q.uaniity  of 
respiration  with,  the  animal  temperature 
cannot  admit  of  doubt.  But  this  con- 
nexion should  be  determined  accurately 
and  numerically.  In  doing  this,  re- 
ference must  constantly  be  made  to  the 
condition  of  the  digestive  and  assimila- 
tive processes,  as  is  obvious  from  the 
facts  just  stated. 

Philalethes. 

n S ,  Junes,  1831. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday,  Jime  18,  1831. 

"  Licet  omnl'jus, licet etiam  mihi,  dignitatem  Ar- 
tis  Mediate  tueri;  potestas  modo  veniendi  in  pub- 
licum sit,  dicendlpericulumnon  recuse." — Ciceko. 

HOW  FAR  APPRENTICES  MAY 
PRACTISE  —  CURIOUS  SPECIMEN 
OF  SOPHISTRY. 

In  the  case  of  the  Apothecaries'  Com- 
pany V.  Greenwood,  recently  argued  in 
the  King's  Bench,  it  was  laid  down  by 
Lord  Tenterden,  that  medical  men  can- 
not have  different  shops  with  apprentices 
practising  in  each:  the  practice  of  ap- 
prentices must  be  exclusively  confined 
to  their  master's  residence. 

The  preceding  is  a  little  note  which  we 
had  ready  for  insertion  in  our  last  num- 
ber, but  were  obliged  to  leave  out  for 
want  of  room.  ^Ve  give  it  now,  as  con- 
taining information  worth  being  known, 
perhaps,  to  some  of  our  readers,  and 
should  give  it  simply,  without  comment 
or  remark,  as  a  thing  of  no  great  con- 
sequence in  itself,  and  withal  so  clear 
as  to  render  elucidation  wholly  un- 
necessary, were  it  not  that  our  wor- 
thy contemporary  has  made  it  a 
matter  of  such  mighty  moment  as 
to  write  a  leader  upon  it,  filled  with 
the  usual  quantity  of  quibbling  and 
trash — trash  utterly  beneath  noticing, 
but  for  the  fresh  opportunity  it  affords 
us  by  its  exposure  of  laying  open  the 
character  of  the  publication  in  which  it 
appears.  Who  would  have  thought 
that  the  simple  language  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice — his  few  plain  words,  of 
which  the  substance  is  given  above — 
were  capable  of  perversion  ?  Yet  so  it 
is.  With  an  ingenuity  of  misrepre- 
sentation worthy  of  some  quirking 
pettifogger  of  the  Old  Bailey,  has  the 
Editor  of  the  Lancet  found  means  of 
distorting  even  so  intuitively  intelligible 
an  expression  as  the  preceding  one  of 
Lord  Tenterden. 

Our  sophist  first  fastens  upon  the  word 
"  residence."  The  house  in  which  a  me- 
dical man  lives  or  resides  is  perverted 
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into  the  place  he  occupies,  using  that 
word  in  its  legal  sense  :  and  a  tax- 
gatherer's  notice  is  adduced  in  evidence 
of  the  propriety  of  such  an  acceptation. 

"  Tims  his  Lordship  imagined  he 
should  appoint  a  safeguard  for  the  pub- 
lic, by  binding  down  each  apprentice  to 
perform  his  professional  duties  only  in 
the  house  "  occupied"  by  his  master. 
In  laying  down  the  decision  of  the  court 
upon  this  point — a  decision  tvliich  is  en- 
tirely  opposed  to  the  terms  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  his  Lordship  must  have 
altoyether  forcjotten  the  law  relating  to 
the  tax  upon  inhabited  houses,  &c." 

"Will  it  be  believed  that  this  is  tlie  sort 
of  stuff,  by  way  of  legal  adroitness,  put 
forth  by  a  person  who  modestly  boasts  of 
*'  having  devoted  more  time  to  the  con- 
sideration of  things  of  this  sort  than 
all  the  Judges  who  ever  sat  on  the 
English  Bench?"  If  the  man  means 
that  he  has  spent  more  time  than  the 
Judges  of  the  land  in  studying  to  per- 
vert in  this  way  the  meaning  of  com- 
mon words,  we  can  very  well  believe 
him  :  we  have  certainly  here  a  very  cre- 
ditable sample  of  his  powers. 

But  it  does  not  end  here ;  there  is 
another  word  in  the  decision — the  word 
"  practise," — which  must,  of  course, 
not  be  suffered  to  pass  undistorted  ;  it 
must,  at  least,  be  tampered  with:  and 
how  is  this  managed  ?  Every  one  who 
has  no  sinister  purpose  to  serve,  must  see 
what  Lord  Tenterden  wished  to  be  un- 
derstood to  say ;  and  nobody  will  ven- 
ture to  assert  that  his  decision,  in  the 
remotest  degree,  countenances  the  ap- 
prentice's practising,  under  any  circum- 
stances, as  an  independent  apothecary. 
The  apprentice  can  practise  only  as  an 
apprentice  ;  and  it  is  only  the  mostdovvn- 
right  stupidity,  or  the  most  mischiev- 
ous perversion,  that  can  pretend  to 
construe  Lord  Tenterden's  dictum  in 
any  other  manner. 

It  is  curious  to  take  a  view  of  the 
grounds  on  which  this  would-be  ex- 
pounder of  the  law  ventures  to  pro- 
nounce Lord  Tenterden  wrong :— "  First, 


because  the  house  in  which  Mr.  Green- 
wood (the  apprentice)  practised,  may 
have  been  the  *  residence'  of  his  mas- 
ter ;" — but  it  was  decidedly  not  looked 
upon  as  such  by  his  lordship,  neither 
was  it  really  so  in  point  of  fact.  Our 
contemporary's  own  account  of  the  case 
is  this : — 

"  It  was  proved,  on  the  trial,  that 
defendant  had  lived  during  two  years  as 
an  apprentice  with  a  gentleman  named 
Drake.  On  leaving  IVlr.  Drake  in  1828, 
from  some  cause  which  did  not  appear, 
he  became  articled  to  his  brother,  a  sur- 
geon and  apothecary,  residing  eight 
miles  from  the  above  town.  Immedi- 
ately after  being  articled  to  his  brother 
he  returned  to  Halifax,  opened  a  shop, 
and  proceeded  to  act  as  an  apothecary 
under  his  indenture  of  apprenticeship." 

So  he  opened  a  shop — a  shop  of  his 
own — eight  miles  from  where  his  master 
resided;  and,  forsooth,  this  shop  "  may 
have  been  the  residence  of  his  master  !" 
But  to  continue  : — "  Secondly,  because 
the  prodigal  neglect  of  a  master  to- 
wards his  apprentices  and  his  patients 
cannot  alter  the  words  of  the  statute." 
What  this  means  we  shall  not  pretend 
to  be  such  augurs  as  to  expound  ; — we 
are  no  Qildipuses,  and  of  course  we 
leave  it  as  we  find  it.  "  And,  thirdly, 
because  it  is  decidedly  opposed  to  the 
provisions  of  the  law,  for  any  appren- 
tice to  practise  as  an  apothecary,  whe- 
ther in  or  away  from  the  residence  of 
his  master."  Not  so  fast,  good  master 
sophist ;  you  beg  the  question  when  you 
state  it  so,  and  you  lose  your  labour, 
and  prove  nothing.  Leave  out,  as  Lord 
Tenterden  did — and  as  you  yourself  did 
till  you  found  it  convenient  to  introduce 
them — the  words  "as  an  apothecary*," 
and  what  becomes  of  your  notable  third 
reason  ?  Why  it  turns  out  to  be  an  as- 
sertion too  glaringly  ridiculous  to  be 
admitted   even  by  the  most  egregious 

•  The  Lancet  report  is  this  :— '•  His  Lordship 
coii«iHered,  ttiat,  upon  the  whole,  the  safe  rule  was 
to  confine  tht  practice  of  the  appret.licei  to  their 
masters' residence,  and  being  of  opinion  that  the 
defendant  had  incurred  the  penalty,  the  rule  for 
a  nonsuit  was  ordered  to  be  discharged." 
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simpleton.  The  act  certainly  states, 
that  "  it  sliall  not  l)e  legal  for  any  per- 
son to  practise  as  an  apothecary  in  Eng'- 
land  and  Wales,"  &c. ;  but  it  is  not  so 
ahsurd  as  to  say  that  nobody  must  prac- 
tise as  an  upolhecanfs  apprentice;  nor 
is  the  practice  of  apprentices  not  re- 
cognized by  that  act,  which  reqnires,  as 
a  sine  qua  non  for  full  practice,  the 
complete  serving  of  an  apprenticeship. 
Gross  folly,  or  knavery,  to  broach  such 
nonsense. 

But  we  bad  almost  forgotten  that 
now,  if  ever,  is  the  time  for  the  Presi- 
dent (the  Chancellor,  we  believe,  is  the 
more  correct  title)  of  the  Collegium 
Wakleyanum  to  shew  the  stuff  he  is 
made  of — to  display  his  proficiency  in 
the  accomplishment  of  Milton's  tiend — 

"  to  make  the  worse  appear 

The  better  reason,  to  perplex  and  dash 
Waturest  counsels ;" 

and  to  ascertain  exactly  how  far  he  may 
calculate  on  the  gullibility  of  his  fol- 
lowers. We  lately  had  occasion  to  ad- 
mire bis  oblique  and  disinterested  hints 
lo  correspondents,  relative  to  certain 
law  expenses ;  to  these  we  may  again 
recur.  We  shall  now,  however,  merely 
give  him  this  parting  advice — if  he  be 
wise,  to  let  Lord  Tcnttrden  alone. 
^Vhen  he  tries  to  fix  his  fangs  upon 
such  quarry,  it  behoves  him  to  weigh 
well  the  viper's  bootless  office  in  a  simi- 
lar sort  of  adventure. 

CHOLERA  — REPORT   OF  THE  PHY- 
SICIANS. 

This  subject  divides  attention  with  the 
reform  bill.  No  medical  man  can 
enter  a  house  without  being  questioned 
about  it  ;  and  the  papers,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  teem  with  the  most  alarm- 
ing accounts.  In  short,  there  is  a  com- 
plete panic ;  and  as  mankind  are  ever 
prone  to  magnify  horrors,  so  we  trust 
that  the  extent  to  which  the  disease  has 
prevailed,  as  well  as  its  rate  of  mortality, 
will  be  found  to  have  been  exaggerated. 
At  Moscow,  the  accounts  from   which 


are  more  specific  than  those  from  most 
other  places,  not  more  than  one  in 
twenty-nine  of  the  inhabitants  suffered  ; 
while  at  Warsaw,  where  it  was  intro- 
duced two  months  ago,  it  seems  to  have 
madebutlittle progress.  Wearefarfrom 
denying  that  the  evil  is  of  a  nature  to 
demand  the  most  serious  attention  ;  and 
this,  we  are  glad  to  find,  it  has  met 
with.  All  the  documents  received  from 
abroad  by  our  Government,  were  trans- 
mitted last  week  to  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, by  whom  a  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed, who  sat  during  several  succes- 
sive days,  including  Sunday,  and  be- 
stowed upon  the  investigation  all  the 
care  and  anxiety  which  it  merited.  The 
points  on  which  their  opinion  was  more 
particularly  required  related  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  disease  is  propagated, 
and  the  consequent  necessity,  or  other- 
wise, of  quarantine.  The  conclusion  at 
which  they  have  arrived  is,  that  the  dis- 
ease is  infectious  in  so  far  as  regards  its 
passing  from  one  person  to  another ; 
and  they  do  not  look  upon  it  as  proved 
that  it  may  not  also  be  transmitted  by 
goods.  Under  these  circumstances, 
they  have  judged  it  most  prudent  to  ad- 
vocate the  propriety  of  strict  quarantine 
being  enforced,  both  on  persons  and 
merchandize.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
Committee  have  come  to  this  decision, 
in  opposition  both  to  the  opinions  of 
those  who  have  seen  cholera  in  India,  and 
the  great  majority  of  those  who  have  wit- 
nessed it  in  the  north-east  of  Europe. 
Tiiey  have  taken  the  facts  of  the  narra- 
tors, but  drawn  from  them  conclusions, 
for  the  most  part,  of  an  opposite  na- 
ture. It  has  been  decided  that  medical 
commissions  be  forthwith  despatched  to 
Riga  and  Dantzic,  consisting  in  part 
of  gentlemen  to  whom  the  .cholera  of 
India  is  familiar.  The  public  may  rest 
assured  that  all  the  prudential  measures 
which  the  necessities  of  the  case  re- 
quire, are  in  operation;  and  we  would 
caution  them  against  being  unneces- 
sarily alarmed  by  the   exaggerated  ac- 
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counts  wliicli  are  always  given  under 
such  circumstances  as  the  present, 
as  well  as  against  heing  led  to  i)lace 
any  reliance  whatever  on  the  nume- 
rous methods  of  treatment  recom- 
mended tlirough  the  medium  of  the 
press,  by  well-meaning  but  weak  and 
credulous  persons.  Among  these  we 
may  particularly  allude  to  the  plan  of 
covering  the  patient  with  an  universal 
cataplasm  of  hemp-seed,  which  a  con- 
temporary has  lauded  ;  though  tlie  rate 
of  mortality  where  this  ridiculous  me- 
thod was  adopted,  actually  amounted  to 
about  one  in  two.  The  experience  of 
the  Indian  practitioners  has  long  taught 
them  to  lay  aside  all  attempts  at  the  dis- 
covery of  specifics,  and  to  treat  the 
disease  on  general  principles,  according 
to  the  symptoms  in  each  particular  case  ; 
for  the  malady  itself,  and  the  effects  of 
remedies,  difl'or  very  much  in  different 
individuals. 

Sir  Anthony  Carlisle,  we  perceive, 
has  resumed  his  periodical  lucubrations. 
It  is  lamentable  to  see  a  member  of  the 
profession  thus  entering  upon  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  subject  with  which  he  is 
evidently  unacquainted,  and  addressing 
himself  ostensibly  to  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor, but  in  reality  to  the  public,  who, 
on  such  a  topic,  could  not  appreciate 
his  reasoning,  even  if  it  were  good. 

NEW  BYE-LAWS  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

OF  SURGEONS. 
Since  we  first  announced  (Gazette,  May 
28th)  that  new  bye-laws  had  been  framed 
by  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons, and  approved  by  the  Judges, 
various  doubts,  and  some  positive  de- 
nials of  our  accuracy,  have  been  hazani- 
ed  in  the  public  papers.  One  more 
confident  than  the  others  has  indulged 
in  sundry  speculations  as  to  what  Lord 
Brougham  would  do  if  any  such  paper 
were  submitted  to  him.  The  docu- 
ment which  we  subjoin  will  render  any 
further  exertion  of  ingenuity,  on  the 
part  of  the  writers  in  (jucslion,   super- 


fluous. We  liappen  to  know,  however* 
that  an  attempt  was  made  to  dissuade 
the  Chancellor  from  sanctioning  the 
new  bye-laws — an  impertinence  which 
he  treated  with  silent  contempt.  They 
run  as  follows  : — 

"  No  business  whatever  shall  be  trans- 
acted nor  any  matter  be  discussed  or 
debated  at  any  meeting  or  assemblage 
convened  by  or  under  the  authority  of 
the  President  or  Council,  or  before  or 
after  the  business  thereof  shall  have 
commenced,  other  than  the  particular 
business  or  matter  in  respect  of  which 
such  meeting  or  assemblage  shall  have 
been  convened ;  nor  shall  any  debate 
or  discussion  whatsoever  be  had  or 
allowed  at  any  meeting  convened  by 
the  President  or  Council  for  the  delivery 
of  Lectures  or  Orations  either  before  or 
after  the  same  shall  have  commenced  or 
terminated.  And  no  meeting  or  assem- 
blage of  Members  of  the  College  shall  be 
held  in  the  Hall  or  Council  House  of  the 
College,  or  in  any  of  its  appurtenances, 
unless  convened  by  or  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  President  or  Council :  and  no 
Member  of  the  College  shall  advertise 
or  convene  or  attend,  or  combine  with 
others  to  advertise  or  convene  or  attend 
any  meeting  or  assemblage  in  the  Hall 
or  Council  House  of  the  College,  or  iu 
anv  of  its  appurtenances,  not  authorized 
by  the  President  or  Council.  And  any 
]\iember  of  the  College'wbo  may  in  any 
manner  offend  herein  shall  be  liable  to 
be  restrained  and  excluded  by  the  Council 
from  attending  any  Orations  and  Lectures 
at  the  Theatre,  and  from  any  use  of  or 
admission  to  the  Library  and  IMuseum, 
and  to  be  suspended  from  any  or  all 
other  Privileges  which  he  may  have  as  a 
IMember  of  the  College,  for  any  such 
period  as  the  Council  may  adjudge,  or 
to  remuval  by  the  Council  from  being  a 
Member  of  the  ColUcje.  And  every 
Member  of  the  College  who  shall  there- 
upon be  removed  as  aforesaid  shall  for- 
feit all  his  rights  and  privileges  as  u 
IMember  thereof. 

"  Ail  meetings  convened  by  or  under 
the  authority  of  the  President  or  Coun- 
cil of  the  College,  as  well  for  general 
business  as  for  the  delivery  of  Orations 
or  Lectures,  or  for  the  distribution  of 
Prizes,  shall  be  under  the  control  and 
direction  of  the  President  or  other  Mem- 
ber of  tlie  Council  presiding  at  such 
Meeting.  And  any  Member  of  the 
College    who   shall   iulerrujit,    impede, 
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or  interfere,  with  the  proceedings  at 
any  such  Meetiug,  or  shall  propose  any 
matter  for  discussion  or  debate  without 
the  leave  of  the  President,  or  other 
person  so  presidiiiif,  shall,  upon  beincr 
required  by  the  President  or  otlier  person 
so  presiding,  immediately  vvitlidraw  from 
such  Meeting  ;  and  shall  be  moreover 
liable  to  be  restrained  and  excluded  by 
the  Council  from  attending  any  Orations 
and  Lectures  at  the  Theatre,  and  from 
any  use  of  or  admission  to  the  Lil)rary 
and  Museum,  and  to  be  suspended  from 
any  or  all  other  privileges  which  he  may 
have  as  a  Member  of  the  College,  for 
any  such  period  as  the  Council  may 
adjudge.  And  any  Member  of  the  Col- 
lege who  shall  so  otfend  a  second  time, 
or  during  any  suspension  by  the  Council 
shall  attempt  to  extrcise  any  of  the 
privileges  from  which  he  shall  be  sus- 
pended, shall  be  liable  to  removal  by  the 
Council,  from  being  a  Member  of  the 
College.  And  every  Member  of  the 
College  who  shall  thereupon  be  removed 
as  aforesaid,  shall  forfeit  all  his  rights 
and  privileges,  as  a  Member  thereof. 

"  MADE  AND  ORDAIKED 
BYE-LAWS 
Of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in 
London  by  and  at  a  Meeting  of  the 
Council  of  the  said  Royal  College, 
holden,  at  the  College,  on  the  27th  day 
of  April,  1831. 

"  We  have  examined  and  do  approve 
of  and  allow  these  Bye-Laics: — 

Brougham,  C. 
Tenterden. 

N.  C.  TiNDAL. 
21st  day  of  May,  1831." 

ST.  THOMAS'S  HOSPITAL. 

CLINICAL  LECTURE. 

Delivered  by  Dr.  Eluotson, 

March  31,  1831. 

CONCLUDING    LECTURE. 

Perversion  of  Medical  Terms. 
The  books  not  having  arrived,  gentlemen,  T 
may  just  observe,  to  hll  up  the  time,  that  in 
the  last  lecture  1  spoke  of  inbalation,  and 
one  of  my  patients  who  is  employing  it 
amused  me  exceedingly  by  his  corruptiou  of 
the  term.  T  asked  him  some  question,  in 
reply  to  which  he  called  it,  not  inhaling, 
but  "  inward  healing."  Some  of  my  private 
patients,  to  whom  I  told  this,  were  exceed- 
ingly amused,  and  considered  the  beneficial 
effects  they  had  experienced  fully  justified 


him  in  his  corruption  of  terms.  He  had  no 
notion  of  the  word  inhaling,  but  thinking  he 
had  inward  ulcers,  and  that  what  he  did  was 
to  heal  them,  he  fancied  he  heard  us  call 
the  means  used  to  cure  him,  inward  healing. 
I  have  heard  various  corruptions  of  medical 
terms  in  my  life.  I  recollect  that  one  pa- 
tient who  had  erysipelas  told  me,  that  he 
thought  he  had  the  "  hairy  seplers."  Ano- 
ther, I  remember,  who  had  been  labouring 
under  typhus  fever,  said  he  had  been  attack- 
ed by  a  lightish  fever.  It  is  only  a  month 
since  a  patient  came  to  me  with  rheumatic 
pains.  I  asked  him  what  was  the  matter, 
and  he  told  me  he  had  got  romantic  pains, 
and  I  made  him  very  happy  by  assuring  him 
we  had  some  romantic  remedies,  and  should 
soon  cure  him.  I  recollect  that  a  woman 
labouring  under  lumbago  came  to  me  with  a 
very  shamed  face,  and  when  J  inquired  what 
was  the  mrater  with  her,  she  put  one 
hand  behind  her,  and  looking  down  and 
blushing,  said,  she  had  got  the  "  bumhay." 
A  gentleman,  formerly  a  surgeon  in  the  city, 
tells  a  story  of  having  once  gained  the  good 
opinion  of  an  old  woman  who  came  to  him, 
by  telling  her,  that  he  was  satisfied  her  com- 
plaint was  "  an  association  of  ideas  in  her 
stomach."  She  replied,  "  You  are  quite 
right, — quite  right,  sir  ;  you  are  the  only  gen- 
tleman that  could  ever  tell  me  what  my  com- 
plaint was  ;  I  always  knew  that  it  was  in 
my  stomach."  There  is  a  great  deal  iu 
naming  a  complaint.  One  costive  old  fel- 
low gave  me  to  understand  that  he  was 
"  caustic ;"  and  an  old  nurse  brought  me  a 
baby  so  malformed  in  its  genitals,  that  she 
could  not  tell  whether  it  was  a  boy  or  a  girl, 
and  thought  it  must  be  a  "  mumphrybite." 

As  the  books  have  now  come,  gentlemen, 
I  will  speak  of  the  remaining  cases  that 
have  been  presented  this  month. 

A  woman  has  died,  of  whose  case  I  caa 
give  you  scarcely  any  account.  She  was  in 
a  state  of  stupor  when  she  came  in,  attend- 
ed by  great  tenderness  of  the  abdomen. 
Leeches  were  applied  to  it ;  but  the  stupor 
continued,  the  pulse  became  weak,  and  she 
gradually  sunk.  ]\Iost  probably  there  was 
effusion  in  the  head,  with  peritonitis,  but  I 
cannot  tell  you  more  about  her,  because  no 
satisfactory  account  could  be  obtained  from 
her  friends  —  none  from  herself,  and  her 
friends  would  not  allow  her  body  to  be  in- 
spected. 

Chronic  Dysentery — Efficacy  of  Sulphate  of 
Copper. 

There  was  likewise  presented  a  case  of 
clnonic  dysentery,  which  exemplified  the  good 
effects  of  sulphate  of  copper  united  with 
opium.  This  man,  like  most  of  the  patients- 
that  we  take  in  here  with  chronic  dysentery, 
I  might  say,  perhaps,  all,  had  been  iu  a  hot 
climate.  He  had  several  stools  a  day,  and 
when  he  came  in  they  were  bloody.  I  begaa 
the  sulphate  of  copper  in  doses  of  half  a 
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graiu,  three  times  a  day,  wilh  half  a  grain  of 
opium.  These  were  gradually  increased ; 
but  while  1  was  employing  them,  there  was 
no  reason  whatever  for  not  having  recourse 
to  any  antiphlogistic  measures  that  might 
appear  necessary-  He  complained  of  ten- 
derness in  the  situation  of  the  transverse 
arch  of  the  colon  ;  and,  ou  that  account, 
leechfs  were  applied  there  from  time  to 
time.  I  think  it  impossible  to  say,  as  I  have 
already  mentioned,  in  chronic  dysentery  and 
chronic  diarrhoea,  whether  there  is  ulceration 
or  not ;  if,  however,  there  be  ulceration, 
that  is  no  reason  why  a  patient  should  not 
get  well.  Intestines  are  continually  opened 
where  cicatrices  are  seen,  and  sometimes 
very  considerable  ones  too.  You  will  find 
this  mentioned  by  Dr.  Latham,  in  his  work 
ou  the  Disease  of  the  Penitentiary  ;  you 
will  find  it  mentioned  by  Andral.  You  will 
find  that  Mr.  How.^hip  mentions  a  case  of 
cicatrization  to  a  very  great  extent.  I  have 
frequently  seen  intestines  in  a  state  of  ulce- 
ration at  some  parts,  and  of  cicatrization  at 
others,  shewing  that  ulcers  had  healed  ; 
therefore,  whether  there  is  chronic  inflam- 
mation merely  in  these  cases,  or  whe- 
ther there  is  ulceration  in  addition,  there  is 
DO  reason  whatever  for  not  persevering  with 
our  measures :  the  one  case  may  be  cured 
like  the  other.  Chronic  inflammation  in  the 
intestines  will  destroy  life  equally  with  ulce- 
ration. I  have  seen  people  sink  under  vio- 
lent purgings,  which  have  continued  forsome 
months,  where  there  was  not  the  slightest 
ulceration  ;  and,  again,  1  have  seen  persons 
who  have  lived  for  many  months  with  their 
intestines  ulcerated  to  a  great  extent.  I 
never  saw  a  greater  mass  of  ulceration  than 
in  the  intestines  I  showed  you  last  Tuesday, 
and  that  man  had  unquestionably  been  in  that 
state  a  great  many  months.  The  condition  of 
the  fa?ces  is  exceedingly  various;  sometimes 
they  are  bloody,  sometimes  they  are  not 
bloody  at  all.  The  man,  to  whose  case  I 
have  just  alluded,  never  had  a  speck  of  blood 
in  his  fiEces;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
have  sometimes  seen  in  mere  inflammation 
a  great  quantity  of  blood.  Then,  with  respect 
to  pus,  there  never  was  the  appearance  of 
pus  in  that  man's  secretion  :  on  the  other 
band,  in  diarrhoea,  you  will  frequently  ob- 
serve pus,  although  there  is  no  ulceration. 
In  that  man's  large  intestines,  the  whole 
mass  of  faeces  was  of  the  healthiest  descrip- 
tion. 

The  present  case  was  useful  as  shewing  a 
fact  w^hich  is  seen  continually,  respecting 
doses  of  sulphate  of  copper  ;  namely,  that 
the  difference  of  half  a  grain  may  make  all 
the  difference  in  the  benefit.  This  man  took 
at  last  two  grains,  three  times  a  day,  with 
a  certain  benefit ;  but,  not  mending  so  fast  as 
could  be  wished,  the  dose  was  increased  to 
half  a  grain  more  ;  the  result  of  which  was, 
that  he  immediately  began  to  improve  ra- 
pidly.    I  believe  I  have  mentioned  before 


that  It  should  be  given  in  a  solid  form,  and 
not  on  an  empty  stomach  ;  and  that  it  is 
best  combined  with  oj)ium,  at  least  in  the 
first  instance.  I  have  frequently  given  it 
with  two  or  three  grains  of  opium,  and  at 
last  have  gradually  diminished  the  opium 
till  1  left  this  off  altogether.  As,  how- 
ever, besides  being  an  astringent,  it  is 
acrid,  it  is  best  to  obviate  the  effect  of 
the  acrimony  by  opium.  Of  course,  where 
it  is  given  with  opium,  you  cannot  tell  what 
are  the  effects  of  the  sulphate  of  coi>per  and 
what  of  the  opium,  because  the  opium  itself 
has  a  strong  tendency  to  check  the  diarrhoea. 
It  is  only  from  the  comparison  of  a  number 
of  cases  treated  with  opium  and  sulphate 
of  copper,  with  cases  where  opium  only 
was  employed,  and  from  cases  where  the 
opium  has  been  greatly  diminished  and 
omitted,  while  the  sulphate  of  copper  was  in- 
creased and  continued,  that  the  fact  can  be 
ascertained  ;  and  by  comparing  cases  where 
opium  was  first  given  alone,  and  then  the  sul- 
phate of  copper  added.  It  is  only  by  these 
observations  that  its  use  can  be  proved.  Of 
its  good  effects  alone,  I  have  no  doubt ; 
but  knowing  the  advantage  of  opium,  I  con- 
sider it  my  duty  to  give  a  patient  all  the  be- 
nefit that  medicine  will  allow,  and  therefore 
I  unite  them  together,  provided  the  opiuni 
do  not  disagree. 

There  is  a  case  in  the  same  ward  at  this, 
moment,  of  chronic  dysentery,  which  was 
very  bad,  but  is  now  doing  exceedingly  well, 
and  which  also  illustrates  the  benefit  arising 
from  the  addition  of  half  a  grain  only  of  the 
sulphate  of  copper.  It  has  occurred  in  a 
young  man  who,  I  believe,  has  been  at  St.. 
Helena.  His  stools  continued  bloody  ;  when 
he  came  in,  he  had  a  great  many  in  the 
day,  and  had  been  ill  a  year  and  a  half ;  he 
had  ten  stools  a  day,  sometimes  twelve, 
sometimes  fifteen.  There  was  tenderness  of 
the  abdomen,  and,  therefore,  to  give  astrin- 
gents without  attention  to  the  inflammatory 
state,  would  have  been  wrong.  Astringents 
for  the  diarrhoea  were  indicated,  but  still 
there  was  so  much  tenderness  that  I  thought 
it  right  to  apply  leeches  to  the  abdomen, 
and  he  had  twenty  applied  from  the  2d  tilt 
the  15th,  and  then  I  began  to  give  him  half 
a  grain  of  opium,  and  half  a  grain  of  suU 
phate  of  copper,  which  was  gradually  in* 
creased  till  I  came  to  two  grains  each  ;  un- 
der which  he  continued  improving,  but  not 
so  rapidly  as  I  desired.  On  the  addition,, 
however,  of  half  a  grain,  he  instantly  began 
to  mend  very  considerably.  The  last  report 
is,  that  he  had  only  one  motion  in  the  course 
of  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  that  of  an 
healthy  appearance.  His  stools  before  were 
liquid,  and  more  or  less  bloody,  but  now  they 
are  generally  healthy,  and  rarely  shew  any 
blood. 

Chorea — Rapid  Cure. 

.\notlier  case  to  which  I  will  direct  your 
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attention  was  one  of  St.  Vitus's  dance,  which 
you  must  have  all  seen.  It  certainly  was  as 
bad  a  case  of  chorea  as  ever  I  witnessed.  I 
have  seen  many  as  bad,  but  I  never  saw  one 
worse.  It  occurred  in  a  boy,  and  his  ap- 
})earance  was  that  of  one  possessed  by  a  de- 
mon. I  am  sure  if  he  had  been  seen  in  an- 
cient times,  he  vk-ould  have  been  brought  for- 
ward as  an  instance  of  possession  by  a  devil, 
or  more  properly,  as  F;vrmer  proves,  by  a  de- 
mon ;  for  he  was  making  all  sorts  of  faces 
and  contortions.  His  head  was  continually 
going  from  the  right  to  the  left,  and  the  left 
to  the  right  side  ;  he  grimaced  and  gnashed 
his  teeth,  and  was  always  opening  his  mouth 
as  wide  as  if  he  were  trying  to  snap  at  and 
chew  the  air ;  his  hands  and  limbs  were 
thrown  in  every  direction  ;  he  rolled  oft'  the 
bed  as  soon  as  he  was  put  on.  When  his 
food  and  medicines  were  given  him,  it  re- 
quired two  persona  to  hold  him  while  they 
were  got  down  by  a  third.  He  had  been  ill 
three  weeks,  and  was  eleven  years  of  age. 

Now  there  was  no  pain  in  the  head — no 
symptoms  of  inflammation  or  congestion 
about  the  head,  neither  about  the  abdomen — 
no  tenderness  in  any  part.  His  tongue  was 
clean,  there  was  no  costiveness,  and  he  had 
a  good  appetite.  There  was  nothing — no 
one  symjjtom — the  matter  with  him,  but  this 
visibly  horrid  state,  in  wliich  he  had  been 
three  weeks,  and  during  tlie  whole  of  which 
period  he  had  been  briskly  purged.  Purga- 
tives were  the  only  medicine  he  had  been 
ordered  by  those  who  attended  him,  but  so 
far  from  imjiroving  under  them,  he  was  gra- 
dually getting  worse. 

I  ordered  him  two  drachms  of  the  subcar- 
bonate  of  iron  every  four  hours,  and  this  was 
got  down  in  the  way  I  have  mentioned.  I 
began  on  the  Thursday,  and  on  the  Sunday 
he  was  rather  better  ;  there  was  a  little  doubt 
about  it,  but  he  appeared,  as  people  say,  of 
the  two  rather  better.  On  the  11th  he  was 
much  better  ;  there  was  no  doubt  whatever 
that  now  he  was  considerably  better.  In 
four  days  more,  the  1.5th,  the  report  is,  he 
was  very  much  better;  his  amendment  sur- 
prised every  body.  I  jiresenled  him  last 
Tuesday  for  to-day,  perfectly  well.  I  be- 
lieve I  may  say  he  had  been  well  for  a  week, 
but  I  kept  him  for  that  time  afterwards,  and 
gave  him  medicine  to  take  out  for  a  week, 
kst  the  com])laint  should  more  or  less  return  ; 
because  in  these  diseases,  as  in  syphilis, 
ague,  &c.  it  is  wrong  to  stop  the  medicine 
merely  because  the  disease  stops.  The  dis- 
ease may  return  ;  and  it  is  certainly  right, 
when  you  are  giving  medicine  that,  with 
due  care,  can  do  no  harm,  to  give  it  for  a 
greater  or  less  length  of  time  after  symp- 
toms have  disappeared. 

When  the  boy  came  in,  I  told  you  I  had 
no  doubt  whatever  that  1  should  be  able  to 
cure  him.  The  fact  is,  as  I  have  said  on 
former  occasions,  I  have  never  yet  failed  in 


curing  a  case  of  this  disease  occurring  gene- 
rally, and  in  a  child,  by  this  medicme  ;  but 
when  it  has  occurred  in  adults  I  sometimes 
have  not  cured  it,  because  there  has  been  in 
all  probability  organic  affection.  When  the 
disease  is  partial,  then,  I  believe  too,  it  fre- 
quently depends  upon  an  organic  affec- 
tion ;  but  in  children  it  a]ipears  to  be  usual- 
ly nothing  more  than  a  morbid  irritability  of 
certain  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  and  it 
easily,  in  general,  yields  to  this  treatment. 
I  intend  to  go  on  using  this  remedy,  for  this 
reason,  that  I  never  yet  failed  ;  but  it  is  to 
be  remembered,  that  every  case  will  not 
mend  so  rapidly  as  this.  The  boy  was  ad- 
mitted on  the  21th  February,  and  on  the  i.'4th 
IMarch  he  was  well.  You  find  cases  from 
time  to  time  where  the  medicine  operates 
more  slowly  than  in  this  instance  ;  and  hav- 
ing now  no  doubt  of  the  power  of  this  medi- 
cine, I  shall  have  no  hesitation,  if  a  patient 
do  not  mend  quickly  enough,  to  have  re- 
course to  other  remedies  in  addition.  It  is 
not  a  specific,  probably  ;  but  I  believe  it  pos- 
sesses more  power  than  any  other  ;  and  as  I 
have  now  no  occasion  to  make  observations 
to  prove  its  power,  being  quite  satisfied  up- 
on that  point,  if  I  meet  with  a  case  that  will 
not  mend  as  I  could  wish,  I  would  give  sul- 
phate of  copper,  or  zinc,  and  employ  the 
cold  bath,  or  electricity,  to  quicken  the  cure. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  medicine  suc- 
ceeds much  better  if  a  patient  be  purged  well 
first ;  whether  that  is  the  case  or  not  I  can- 
not say,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  this  individual 
had  been  purged  before  he  came  in,  and  he 
mended  in  the  rapid  way  I  have  stated.  I 
have  now  had  about  forty  cases  of  this  disease, 
all  of  which  have  been  treated  with  this  medi- 
cine ;  some  of  the  patients  got  well  in  the 
rapid  way  which  this  patient  did,  and  some 
have  required  nearly  three  months'  treat- 
ment, that  I  know — but  by  turning  neither 
to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  by  not  fiddle- 
faddling  but  going  steadily  on,  I  have  inva- 
riably succeeded,  I  mean  in  young  subjects, 
and  general  chorea.  You  have  seen,  this 
winter,  every  case  get  well  which  has  beeu 
treated  in  this  way  ;  at  the  same  time  it  is 
to  be  remembered  there  are  other  excellent 
modes  of  treating  it.  In  the  course  of  this 
season  I  had  a  case  in  private,  which  oc- 
curred in  a  little  girl  named  Zerbini.  She 
was  a  poor  girl,  but  s  )me  medical  gentleman 
sent  her  to  me,  thinking  I  might  like  to  cure 
her.  She  was  ten  years  of  age,  and  had  had 
the  disease  five  weeks.  This  is  the  most 
common  age  at  which  the  disease  makes  its 
attacks  ;  certainly  just  about,  and  a  few 
years  earlier  than,  puberty.  She  was  ten, 
and  had  had  the  disease  five  weeks  ;  the  boy 
was  eleven,  and  had  had  the  disease  three 
weeks  Now  she  had  had  it  also  three  years 
ago,  and  then  the  affection  lasted  ten  weeks  ; 
and  it  was  about  the  same  time  of  the  year. 
You  will  find  continually  that,  when  the  dis- 
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ease  returns,  it  does  so  about  tlie  s|iriiig  par- 
ticularly. I  liave  frequently  noticeil  this. 
\\  hat  il  arose  from  in  the  boy,  I  do  not 
know  ;  there  was  no  sensible  state  that  I 
could  connect  it  wuh,  no  inflammation,  no 
fulness,  no  local  disturbance  ;  but  in  the  girl 
it  had  arisen  from  fright  each  time.  It  ap- 
pe.ired  that  the  mother  was  dead,  that  her 
sister  behaved  very  cruelly  to  her,  and  had 
frightened  her  each  time  previously  to  the 
appearance  of  the  affection.  JNIany  nervous 
affections  arise  from  fright.  She  was  so  bad 
that  she  could  not  speak  ;  it  took  some  time 
to  get  the  boy  to  speak,  but  she  could  not 
speak  at  all,  and  her  appearance  was  quite 
idiotic.  Ihe  boy  was  plethoric  ;  she  was 
pale  and  thin  ;  she  had  ascarides  too,  that  is 
to  be  remembered,  and  large  numbers  came 
away  during  her  sleep  ;  but  notwithstanding 
that  1  gave  her  the  same  remedy,  because  I 
believe  that  a  great  many  cases  are  supjiosed 
to  arise  from  worms  when  they  do  not. 
Worms  are  present  at  the  same  time,  but 
frequently  they  are  the  result  of  the  morbid 
state  of  the  system,  are  derived  from  it,  and 
are  not  the  cause  of  the  disease,  be  it  epi- 
lepsy, chorea,  or  whatever  else,  that  they 
accompany.  Of  course,  very  frequently  they 
produce  symptoms,  but  very  frequently  they 
do  not ;  they  are  merely  an  accidental  occur- 
rence, or  the  result  of  the  same  enfeebled 
state  of  the  system.  I  have  seen  patients 
with  epilepsy  who  discharged  worms,  and 
after  I  had  got  rid  of  all  the  worms  the  epi- 
lepsy was  no  better.  She,  like  the  boy,  had 
been  well  purged,  but  without  any  relief; 
she  had  also,  however,  taken  the  subcarho- 
nate  of  iron,  but  in  doses  of  only  ten  grains, 
three  times  a  day.  There  is  no  rule  to  regu- 
late the  doses  of  iron.  You  will  find  it  stat- 
ed in  some  books  that  you  may  give  thirty 
grains  at  a  time  ;  but,  in  fact,  you  may  give 
almost  any  quantity  that  the  stomach  and 
bowels  will  bear.  She  was  taking  these  ten 
grains  without  any  good,  and  I  immediately 
ordered  the  quantity  that  was  taken  by  the 
boy,  two  drachms,  but  to  be  taken  only 
three  times  a  day,  as  she  was  at  home.  She 
came  to  me  on  the  l.^th  February,  and  on  the 
28th  the  report  in  my  private  case-book  is, 
"  nearly  well."  She  began  to  mend  in  a  few 
days,  just  as  this  boy  did.  It  did  not  con- 
fine her  bowels  at  all  ;  she  had  two  or  three 
stools  every  day,  I  suppose  on  account  of 
the  treacle  that  the  iron  was  mi.\ed  with. 
On  the  24th  March  the  report  is,  "  perfectly 
■well."  She  had  lost  her  idiotic  appearance 
altogether,  and  was  perfectly  still.  JNow  you 
•will  hear,  perhaps,  of  cases  of  this  medicine 
having  failed,  and  T  dare  say  it  will,  like 
every  other  medicine  ;  but  I  think  if  you 
persist,  give  it  perseveringly,  and  not  give  it 
up  first  for  another  medicine  in  a  few  days, 
and  then  for  another,  but  go  on  perseveringly, 
you  will  find  the  cases  of  failure  rarer  under 
it  than  any  other  medicine. 

There  was  no  other  case  presented  ;  but  it 
maybe  right — as  I  do  not  purpose  continuing 


theclinical  lectures  beyond  the  }iresent  month, 
the  season  berig  so  nearly  over — to  take  a 
view  ol  the  cases  at  jirtsent  in  the  hospital, 
of  which  I  merely  spoke  at  their  udmissioii, 
at  least  of  one  or  two  that  are  j)articularly 
interesting. 

Morbid  Seiiiihiiitii  of  the  Retina. 
Among  the  women  llieie  is  an  interesting 
case,  of  a  kind  which  L  never  saw  before  ;  it 
is  a  case  called,  moibiil  sensibility  cf  the  reii- 
Hti.  The  woman  says  she  cannot  bear  any 
strong  light.  There  is  nothing  particular  to 
be  seen  in  the  eyes.  The  iris  contracts  per- 
fectly;  it  is  not  dilated,  neither  is  it  too 
small ;  but  she  says  she  cannot  bear  any 
thing  dazzling,  so  that  she  is  almost  in  blind- 
ness. Ked  and  black,  she  snys,  blind  her  ; 
and  that  she  has  not  seen  her  husband  for 
three  months,  because  he  wears  a  black 
coat.  On  my  last  visit  I  observed  her  look- 
ing fully  at  me, — that  she  surveyed  me  con- 
stantly while  I  was  talking.  I  engaged  her 
in  conversation,  made  her  forget  all  that  she 
had  said,  and  she  looked  at  me  as  any  other 
person  would  do.  I  had  a  black  coat  on,  and 
1  remarked  this  to  her.  She  said,  "  True, 
you  have  a  black  coat  on,  but  it  is  rather 
rusty ;"  however,  as  it  has  been  worn  but 
two  months,  I  believe  it  is  in  pretty  fair  con- 
dition. I  asked  her  why  her  husband  was 
not  gallant  enough  to  change  his  coaf?  She 
said  he  was  too  poor  to  get  another  coat. 
Now,  if  he  were  obliged  to  wear  it  because 
he  was  too  poor  to  get  another,  I  presume 
he  had  worn  it  for  several  months,  and 
therefore  his  coat  must  be,  at  least,  as  rusty 
as  mine.  I  think  my  coat  has  only  been 
worn  about  two  months,  and  I  must  say  that 
I  think  it  [the  learned  doctor  holding  up  his 
arm]  a  very  fair  coat  ;  at  least  it  is  not  rusty 
enough  for  me  to  throw  away.  I,  there- 
fore, from  that  circumst.-^nce,  have  a  little 
doubt  about  the  reality  of  all  her  details  ; 
that,  however,  is  the  only  circumstance  that 
made  me  doubt  it.  According  to  her  ac- 
count her  husband's  coat  has  been  worn 
three  months,  but  my  coat  has  only  been 
worn  two.  In  other  respects  she  is  very 
consistent.  She  cannot  bear  black  and  white 
together  ;  they  are  very  pungent  to  her  eyes, 
on  account  of  the  contrast.  The  moon  has 
a  great  eflfect  upon  her,  by  causing  shadows 
and  contrasts  in  the  room  at  night.  Dr. 
Roots's  gay  bouquet  of  shining  seals  drove 
her  almost  crazy.  She  speaks  very  much 
of  blue,  as  a  colour  which  she  seems 
to  bear  best  ;  and  she  says  that  the  blue 
curtains  and  counterpanes  in  the  hospital 
have  been  the  making  of  her.  She  has 
got  a  quantity  of  blue  l)aper,  which  she 
spreads  over  that  part  of  the  sheet  which  is 
turned  down  in  the  day.  She  has  a  pair  of 
spectacle  glasses,  in  which  she  has  placed 
blue  linen  ;  she  wears  a  green  bonnet  ;  she 
says  that  red  is  also  very  painful  to  her,  and 
gives  her  great  distress  ;  it  makes  her  .very 
thirsty,  so  that  one  day  she  drank  ."oven 
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quarts  on  being  suddenly  exposed  to  the  sun 
in  a  ward  full  of  beds  with  red  curtains.  I 
asked  her  what  would  be  the  effect  of  a  re- 
giment of  soldiers  passing  before  her  in  the 
sunshine  ;  she  considered  that  it  would  be 
instant  death. 

Now  this  woman  is  very  clever ;  she  is 
remarkably  shrewd,  but  very  odd ;  there  is 
a  great  eccentricity  about  her.  I  cannot  pro- 
nounce her  mad— that  would  be  wrong  ;  but 
she  is  very  eccentric  ;  and  though  I  do  not 
doubt  the  reality  of  the  morbid  sensibility  of 
her  eyes,  I  know  she  is  hypochondriacal,  and 
suffers  from  every  little  uneasiness  of  bodj-. 
Pope  says, 

"  Strange  graces  still,  and  stranger  flights  she 

had, 
"  Was  just  n  /tugly,  and  was  just  not  mad." 

If  the  disease  were  real,  it  strikes  me  that 
the  most  rational  mode  of  treatment  would 
be — as  there  isno  sensible  heat  of  the  head,  no 
pain,  no  feverish  symptoms,  except  a  heat  she 
says  she  feels  in  the  vagina,  and  aerial  and 
alimentary  mucous  membranes — such  narco- 
tics as  deaden  particularly  the  optic  nerve. 
Kow  belladonna  appears  to  have  that  effect, 
and  therefore  she  had  belladonna  smeared 
around  her  eyes,  and  she  opens  them  more 
frequently  than  before  ;  she  now  opens  her 
eyes  when  holding  her  head  down.  Since 
the  last  visit,  from  having  belladonna  smear- 
ed round  the  orbits,  and  kept  there  for  twen- 
ty-four hours,  she  looks  about  more  than  be- 
fore. Stramonium  has  a  power  likewise  to 
deaden  the  optic  nerve.  When  you  are  giving 
stramonium  on  account  of  other  diseases, 
you  find  that  one  of  the  symptoms  which  pa- 
tients complain  of  is,  dimness  of  sight ;  some- 
times they  see  nothing  for  some  hours.  If 
belladonna  fail  externally,  I  shall  give  her 
stramonium  or  it  internally. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  extract  of  stra- 
monium, smeared  around  the  orbit,  will  di- 
late the  pupil  exactly  as  belladonna  does,  but 
I  do  not  know  from  my  own  experience  whe- 
ther that  is  the  fact. 

Extraordinary  Case  of  Discharge  of  Oil  from 
the  Bouels,  and  Sugar  from  the  Urinary 
Passages. 

There  is  likewise  another  very  extraordi- 
nary case  in  the  house,  in  Jacob's  ward — a 
case  of  which  I  have  never  seen  above  oue 
or  two  instances  before,  and  I  never  had  such 
an  opportunity  of  examining  it.  It  is  the 
case  of  a  man' who,  for  three  years,  has  dis- 
charged oil  in  large  quantities  from  his  in- 
testmes.  The  man  is  also  labouring  under  dia- 
betes, discharging  sugar  from  the  urethra, 
while  from  his  rectum  he  daily  pours  forth  an 
abundance  of  oil.  The  case  must  be  very 
interesting  to  chemists,  on  account  of  such  a 
double  manufacture  going  on.  .  Four  of  the 
first  chemists  in  this  country  have  had  sj)e- 
cimens,  which  they  have  examined,  and 
they  found  the  discharge  to  be  genuine  oil. 


After  a  motion  it  flows  from  him  liquid,  and 
then  it  concretes.  Of  course  you  have  all 
seen  it  swimming  in  yellow  flakes  over  the 
contents  of  the  vessel,  of  the  colcir  of  un- 
blanched  bees'  wax.  A  case  of  this  kind  is 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Howship  in  one  of  his 
works ;  he  says  the  lady  took  a  pint  of 
oil,  and  it  immediately  stopped  the  ma- 
nufacture. I  gave  this  man  six  ounces 
of  sweet  oil,  not  knowing  what  to  do 
with  the  case,  and  trusting  to  the  one 
recorded  by  Mr.  Howship.  He  took  three 
ounces,  and  was  sick ;  he  then  took  the 
other  three,  and  they  stayed  down  ;  and  he 
has  made  very  little  oil  since.  He  has 
phthisis  into  the  bargain,  so  that  he  is  pro- 
ducing three  foreign  substances — oil,  sugar, 
and  pus.  Of  course  he  must  die.  He  has 
been  inhaling  chlorine  with  very  great  ad- 
vantage :  it  has  diminished  the  expectora- 
tion, and  also  the  cough  exceedingly,  so  that 
he  has  hardly  any  thing  to  complain  of.  He 
is  sinking  under  the  disease  of  his  lungs, 
kidney,  and  intestines,  but  he  will  hardly 
allow  that  he  now  suffers  at  all.  I  may 
mention  that  I  tried  iodine  for  his  phthisis, 
but  it  distressed  him  very  much  even  in  the 
most  minute  quantity:  the  chlorine,  how- 
ever, he  bears  perfectly  well.  I  shall  lay 
the  case  before  the  Medico-Chirurgical  So- 
ciety next  winter,  together  with  several  others 
of  the  same  kind,  which  I  have  collected. 

[To  be  concluded  in  our  next.] 
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SINGUI.AR  CASE 

OP 

EXTRA-UTERINE  PREGNANCY. 

reported  by 

Robert  Collins,  M.  D. 

Master  of  the  Hospital. 

Honor  Cohmick,  aged  35,  was  sent  to  the 
hospital  (from  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,) 
ou  the  31st  of  August,  at  11  o'clock,  a.m. 
reported  to  be  suffering  from  retention  of 
urine  and  retroversion  of  the  uterus. 

On  examination  per  vaginam  when  admit- 
ted, 1  found  a  large  tumor  pressing  down  be- 
tween the  vagina  and  rectum,  so  low  as 
nearly  to  press  on  the  perina?uin,  and  on  in- 
troducing the  finger  into  the  rectum,  it  was 
found  to  fill  the  entire  hollow  of  the  sacrum. 
The  tumor  was  tense,  and  in  some  parts  elas- 
tic ;  and  m  one  or  two  places,  fluid  could  be 
felt. 

When  the  hand  was  placed  on  the  abdo- 
men in  the  region  of  the  bladder,  a  large 
elastic  tumor  was  felt,  which,  on  first  exami- 
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nation,  I  took  for  tlie  distended  bladder ; 
however  on  the  introduction  of  a  Jong  gum 
elastic  catheter,  not  more  than  a  table  spoon- 
ful of  urine  came  away.  Several  catheters 
were  introduced  all  with  the  same  effect,  yet 
the  tumor  still  remained. 

The  woman  had  j)assed  about  half  a  pint 
of  urine  without  assistance  after  she  came  in, 
and  as  but  a  small  ijuantity  came  away  on  the 
introduction  of  llie  catheter,  and  not  only 
that,  but  the  flexible  catheler  could  be  dis- 
tinctly felt,  coiled  up  in  the  bladder  imme- 
diately behind  the  pubes,  it  was  concluded 
that  the  tumor  above  the  pubes  could  not  be 
the  disteniled  bladder. 

The  urine  had  been  drawn  off  the  day 
previous  to  her  entering  the  hospital  by  the 
surgeon  wlio  sent  her  in,  and  several  at- 
tempts had  been  made  by  him  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day  she  was  admitted  to  introduce 
the  catheter,  but  without  effect.  The  flexible 
catheter,  however,  passed  into  the  bladder 
with  little  difficulty. 

Her  pulse,  when  admitted,  was  about  130; 
her  countenance  indicated  much  distress, 
and  it  was  evident  her  strength  would  not 
bold  out  for  any  length  of  time,  if  some  im- 
mediate relief  wiis  not  procured  ;  in  fact, 
death  seemed  near  at  hand.  She  had  given 
birth  to  a  child  about  fourteen  months  ago, 
and  had  weaned  it  about  eight  or  nine  weeks. 
She  had  always  been  in  good  health  until 
five  weeks  previous  to  her  coming  to  the  hos- 
pital, at  which  time  she  said  she  received  a 
fright,  in  consequence  of  some  family  ar- 
rangements going  contrary  to  her  wishes. 
She  had  no  very  urgent  dis^tress  until  the  day 
before  she  was  admitted,  when  she  became 
unable  to  pass  her  urine. 

For  the  last  five  weeks  she  had  been  com- 
plaining of  shooting  pains  through  the  abdo- 
men, and  a  bearing  down  feel  about  the 
loins  and  pelvis,  with  frequent  desire  to  pass 
urine,  although  she  had  no  difficulty  in  doing 
so.  She  stated  her  bowels  to  have  been  al- 
ways regu'ar.  She  said  she  did  not  know 
whether  she  was  pregnant  or  not,  as  she  had 
no  menstrual  discharge  for  nine  weeks,  and 
she  also  added,  that  she  never  had  had  more 
than  one  chinge  from  the  time  she  weaned 
her  child,  until  she  became  again  pregnant; 
she  had  five  chihlrf-n. 

The  tumor  in  the  vagina  did  not  feel  like 
the  retroveiled  womb  when  prtgnant,  yet  the 
OS  uteri  was  dragged  quite  close  under  the 
arch  of  the  pubes,  but  the  orifice  of  the  ure- 
thra was  not  displaced. 

I  introduced  several  instruments  throuf;h 
the  mouth  of  the  womb,  lor  the  ])ur|iose  of 
rupturing  the  membranes  of  the  ovum  if  she 
were  pregnant,  but  no  membranes  c(  uM  be 
felt,  nor  did  any  water  come  away,  notwith- 
standing I  passed  instrumen  s,  curveil  in 
different  directions,  at  least  three  inches 
within  the  cavity  of  the  uterus. 

Frequently  on  the  introduction  of  a  large 


catheter,  when  it  was  withdrawn,  something 
resembling  small  hydatids  were  found  in  the 
openings  which  were  in  its  extrcmitv,  and 
which  had  been  made  large  for  the  jmrpose 
of  drawing  off'  the  urine  in  a  case  where  it 
was  of  thick  consistence,  and  in  one  instance, 
a  few  drops  of  bloody  fluid  came  away. 

These  circumstances  led  me  still  more 
strongly  to  suspect  that  she  was  not  preg- 
nant, and  that  the  uterus  must  be  distended 
either  with  hydatids,  or  some  soft  fungous 
tumor  ;  but  as  it  was  doubtful,  I  called  in 
the  consulting  physician.  Doctor  Labatt,  and 
Mr.  CoUes,  the  consulting  surgeon.  'J'he 
former  suggested  that  the  tumor  in  the  va- 
gina might  be  in  consequence  of  enlarge- 
ment of  the  uterus  itself;  and  the  lattersus- 
pected  that  it  might  prove  to  be  fungus 
hffimatodes  of  the  uterus. 

The  OS  uteri  was  not  more  dilated  than  to 
admit  the  passage  of  a  large  catheter,  and 
the  mouth  of  the  womb  was  thick  and  un- 
yielding, so  much  so  as  to  forbid  any  attempt 
to  pass  even  the  finger  into  the  uterus. 

When  the  patient  was  placed  on  her 
elbows  and  knees  in  bed,  by  gentle  efforts 
with  some  of  my  fingers  in  the  vagina,  and 
the  fore-finger  of  the  left-hand  in  the  rectum, 
I  was  able  to  raise  the  tumor  as  high  as  the 
natural  situation  of  the  uterus;  but  as  soon 
as  the  hand  was  withdrawn,  it  fell  down  to 
its  former  situation. 

We  now  agreed  to  leave  her  till  the  follow- 
ing day,  as  she  was  extremely  feeble,  and  in 
the  meantime  have  the  bowels  opened,  tho 
abdomen  frequently  stuped,  and  to  give  her 
an  opiate  at  bed-time,  as  she  had  not  slept 
for  several  nights. 

She  was  ordered  an  ounce  of  Castor  oil, 
with  three  drachms  of  Tincture  of  Jalap, 
which  was  repeated  in  the  evening,  as  the 
first  had  no  efi'ect. 

September  1st,  9  o'clock,  a.m.  pulse  140, 
and  very  feeble  ;  tongue  tolerably  clean  ; 
countenance  sunk  aud  ghastly;  skin  cold 
and  clammy  ;  bowels  have  not  been  opened  ; 
stomach  rejected  the  second,  and  also  a  third 
draught  which  she  got;  drinks  very  little, 
and  her  stomach  rejects  every  fluid  ;  wine 
whey,  cold  chicken  broth,  beef-tea,  wine  and 
water  were  tried,  but  very  little  of  these  re- 
mained on  the  stomach. 

Ordered  the  coniuioa  saline  effervescing 
draught,  with  the  addition  of  one  ounce  of 
Rochelle  salt  to  eight  ounces,  to  be  taken 
with  lemon  juice  every  hal;  hour,  until  the 
bowels  J  ielded  ;  also  to  have  an  injection 
thrown  up  every  second  hour,  with  a  large 
syringe  and  long  flexible  tube. 

One  o'clock,  pM.(hour  of  cemsultation) 
continues  much  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
morning ;  bowels  have  not  been  opened, 
although  she  has  taken  the  draught  every 
half  hour,  and  her  stomach  has  been  some- 
what settled  by  it. 

Ordered  one  grain  of  calomel  every  second 
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hour ;  draughts  to  be  continued ;  injections 
to''^e  thrown  up  frequently,  and  the  abdomen 
stuped. 

9 o'clock,  P.M. — Pulse  140,  and  very  fee- 
ble ;  she  seems  gradually  to  become  more 
exhausted;  bowels  have  not  been  opened  ; 
stomach  now  rejects  the  draughts  and  calo- 
mel powders  ;^also  her  drink. 

Ordered  two  pills,  each  containing  five 
grains  of  calomel,  and  a  quarter  of  a  grain 
of  opium,  one  to  be  taken  at  ten  o'clock,  and 
the  secon(^n  three  hours  ;  injections  to  be 
gfren^^r^uently.  To  have  some  beer  to 
uririt,  for  which  she  expresses  a  wish. 

September  3d,  9  o'clock,  a.m. — She  ex- 
pired at  four  o'clock  this  morning,  and  her 
bowels  had  not  been  opened  previous  to 
death. 

Pnslmortem  Examiuatioyi.,  2  o'clock,  p.m. 
—  On  opening  the  parietes  of  the  ab- 
domen, the  small  intestines  presented 
appearances  of  inflammation  in  many 
parts.  A  quantity  of  blood  was  seen  in  the 
hypogastric  region  among  the  intestines  ;  the 
pelvis  was  filled  with  coagulated  blood,  and, 
on  passing  the  hand  into  this  cavity,  it  dis- 
covered a  firm  body  larger  than  an  orange, 
and  of  a  globular  form,  which  it  required 
some  slight  force  to  raise.  This  tumor  had 
burst,  and  a  foetus  about  two  months  old 
was  expelled  from  a  cavity  in  its  centre  ; 
however,  it  was  still  attached  to  the  interior 
of  the  sac  by  the  funis. 

The  uterus  was  somewhat  larger  than  na- 
tural, and  there  were  some  very  small  ex- 
cres-cences  growing  on  its  interior  surface, 
some  of  which  had  come  away  at  the  tune 
the  catheter  was  introduced.  In  other  re- 
si)ects  the  uterus  was  quite  healthy,  and  on 
the  most  minute  examination,  both  of  the 
uterus  and  falloj)ian  tubes,  not  even  a 
trace  of  an  opening  could  be  found,  so  that 
the  foetus  must  have  been  formed  without  the 
uterus,  from  the  period  of  impregnation. 

The  fundus  of  the  uterus  was  forced  con- 
siderably backwards  and  downwards,  but  the 
sac  in  which  the  fictus  had  been  formed,  was 
the  tumor  before  mentioned,  that  was  felt 
pressing  so  low  on  the  introduction  of  the 
finger,  both  into  the  vagina  and  rectum,  and 
the  effused  blood  added  greatly  to  its  bulk 
and  elasticity.  In  fact,  the  cavity  of  the 
pelvis  was  completely  filled  with  blood,  and 
it  is  most  probable  that  it  had  been  escaping 
for  several  days  [jrevious  to  death  ;  perhajts, 
in  consequence  of  (he  escape  of  the  fuctus 
from  the  cavity  in  which  it  was  formed,  and 
also  in  consequence  of  a  partial  separation  of 
the  sac  from  the  part  to  which  it  was  attach- 
ed, as  it  w;is  adhering  very  slightly  when  it 
■was  discovered,  and  the  entire  sac,  with  the 
foe'.us  attached  to  it,  was  lifted  out  of  the  ca- 
vity of  the  pelvis,  without  using  much  force, 
nor  was  there  the  slightest  connexion  be- 
tween it  and  the  uterus,  or  its  ajipendages  *. 

•  From  the  Dublin  Medical  Transactions.  New 
SericH. 


APHORISMS  IN  THERAPEUTICS. 

A  VERY  small  bleeding  at  first  is  often  suf- 
ficient to  stay  an  effusion  into  a  parenchy- 
matous organ  ;  while  even  a  copious  loss 
of  blood  is  insufiicient  to  dissipate  it  when 
once  it  has  taken  place. — Broussais. 

Pains  in  the  thighs,  sympathetic  of  an 
affection  threatening  the  brain,  are  often 
mistaken  for  sciatic  pains  ;  but  they  may  be 
distinguished  by  their  inconstancy  of  posi- 
tion ;  one  time  they  are  along  the  track  of  the 
sciatic  nerve,  another  time  along  the  crural ; 
besides,  there  are  generally  co-existent  cer- 
tain pains  in  the  arms,  &c. —  Cauol. 

The  least  obscurity  of  sound  beneath  the 
clavicle  is  worthy  of  observation,  for  that  is 
the  spot  of  all  others  which  is  most  sonorous 
in  the  chests  of  those  who  are  healthy. — 
Luennec. 

A  looseness  is  a  very  rare  symptom  in 
acute  diseases  of  the  chest. — Idem. 

A  severe  laryngeal  angina  frequently 
leaves  after  it  a  loss  of  voice  for  several 
months. — Idem. 

ANOTHER    RESIGNATION    IN    THE 
LONDON  UNIVERSITY. 

(From  a  Correspondent.) 
Of  the  numerous  resignations  which  have  oc- 
curred at  the  London  University,  the  one  we 
have  now  to  mention  is,  on  various  accounts, 
the  most  important  which  has  hitherto  taken 
place.  The  Elephant,  that  sagacious  crea- 
ture, whose  wonderful  instinct  makes  him 
judge  with  unerring  precision  what  struc- 
tures will  bear  his  weight,  and  what  are 
likely  to  crumble  beneath  his  pressure,  has 
given  notice  of  his  intention  to  quit.  There 
is  something  ominous  in  this  ;  and  we  think 
the  Council  ought  to  have  made  every  sacri- 
fice rather  than  suffer  the  greatest  character 
in  their  institution  to  withdraw  ;  especially 
when  it  is  known  that  he  would  have  staid 
with  them  for  a  consideration  of  201)1.  The 
colossal  remains  of  poor  "  Chuny"*  have 
found  an  asylum,  and  we  trust  a  permaiient 
one,  in  the  Museum  of  John  Hunter. 

PRACTICAL  CHE.MISTRY. 

We  recommend  to  the  notice  of  our  younger 
friends  the  prosjiectus  of  Mr.  Pereira's 
Course  of  Practical  Chemistry,  to  be  found 
on  the  wra()per  of  our  No.  for  June  4.  The 
j)lan  of  combining  practical  manipulation 
with  lectures  ap]>ears  to  us  to  be  calculated 
to  make  the  pupils  good  chemists;  in  fact, 
it  is  as  necessary  for  a  thoro  igh  acquain- 
tance with  the  subject  to  handle  the  agents 
and  the  apparatus,  as  it  is  to  dissect  in  order 
to  become  a  good  anatomist. 


•  The  name  of  this  m.ijestic  elcjilinnt  \vl;cn  at 
Exeter  'Cliiuigf . 
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OBSERVATIONS 

ON  THE 

APPLICATION  OF  CHEMISTRY  TO 
PHYSIOLOGY,  PA'JHOLOGY,  AND 
PRACTICE. 

By  W.m.  PiiouT,  J\I.D.  F.R.S. 

As  delivered  by  him,  in  the  Gulsloniun  Lectures, 
at  the  College  if  Physicians. 

Lecture  IL — concluded. 

On  Diseases  connected  with  the  Derange- 
ments of  Stuininal  Principles. 

On  the  Operaliuii  of  Itemedies  on  dif- 
ferent Ki'taminal  Diseases. 

There  is  an  interesting?  and  important 
point  of  view  in  which  the  preceding 
subject  may  be  yet  considered,  namely, 
the  diseases — the  staminal  or  constitu- 
tional diseases — if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
expression,  connected  with  the  imper- 
fect development  of  the  principles  com- 
posing animal  bodies,  or  the  derange- 
ments to  wliich  they  are  liable. 

First,  of  the  Diseases  connected  with 
the  Saccharine  Principle.  Of  all  the 
staminal  diseases  those  more  immedi- 
ately connected  with  the  saccharine 
principle  may  be  considered  in  general  as 
the  most  formidable  ;  and  if  fairly  esta- 
blished, they  seldom  terminate  but  with 
the  life  of  the  patient. 

Of  Diabeles.  —  In  this  disease,  the  es- 
sential and  merorgani/ing  changes  seem 
to  be  more  or  less  suspended,  while  the 
reducing  power  of  the  stomach  goes 
on  even  more  rapitlly  than  in  health. 
The  food,  therefore,  is  (luickly  dissolved 
and  absorbed;  but  as  the  merorgani/.ing 
processes  do  not  take  j)lace  at  all,  or 
only    very    imperfectly,    the    products 
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formed  arc  un6t  for  the  purposes  of  the 
animal  economy,  and  conseipiently  are 
ejected  from  it  in  self-defence.  This 
view  of  tlie  nature  of  dial)etcs  places  the 
principal  errors  in  the  digestive  and 
assimilating  functions  ;  and  no  one  who 
has  studied  the  affection  can,  I  think, 
for  a  moment  hesitate  to  assent  to  this 
view;  but  the  kidneys,  also,  are  un- 
doubtedly involved  in  it ;  and  as  the  na- 
tural action  of  these  organs,  as  will  be 
more  particularly  noticed  presently, 
is  of  a  dismerorganizing  character,  these 
undo  what  little  had  been  done  by  the 
assimilatory  organs,  and  the  result  is, 
that  the  alimentary  matter  is  thrown 
out  in  the  crystallizable  form. 

A  saccharine  condition  of  the  urine, 
in  a  minor  degree,  is  by  no  means  an 
unusual  occurrence  in  various  forms  of 
dyspepsia,  more  especially  in  old  gouty 
subjects  ;  and  in  this  state  it  can  hardly 
be  considered  as  dangerous,  at  least 
not  more  so  than  many  other  urinary 
derangements :  but  when  completely 
established  in  the  form  of  diabetes,  f 
need  not  say  that  it  may  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  formidable  diseases 
to  which  humanity  is  liable.  The  quan- 
tity of  urine  may,  indeed,  be  easily  re- 
duced in  most  cases,  within  properlimits, 
by  judicious  treatment;  but  in  every 
instance  in  which  I  have  hitherto  had 
an  opportunity  of  e.xaminiug  it,  the 
saccharine  tendency  has  remained  in  u 
greater  or  less  degree,  or  has  only  given 
way  to  something  still  more  formidable, 
as  irremediable  jdithisis,  or,  in  one  or 
two  cases,  to  diseases  of  a  malignant  ten- 
dency. Diabetes  is  not  often  attended 
by  any  visible  organic  disease,  probai)ly 
on  account  of  the  very  solui»le  nature 
of  sugar;  but  if,  in  the  ordinary  state, 
this   principle  was  a  solid  instead  of  a 
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liquid,  there  is  little  doubt  that  morbid 
growths,  or  organic  diseases,  would  be 
the  consequence. 

Another  disease,  or  set  of  diseases 
(for  there  are  many),  originating  in  the 
saccharine  radical,  is  connected  with  its 
acidification,  or  the  formation  of 
oxalic  acid.  Some  of  these  are  remark- 
able and  very  characteristic.  In  the 
first  place,  the  formation  of  o.xalate  of 
lime  in  the  shape  of  urinary  calculus, 
may  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  most 
usual  and  obvious ;  and  it  has  been 
principally  by  close  attention  to  the 
phenomena  and  symptoms  usually  ac- 
companying this  form  of  concretion, 
that  I  have  been  gradually  led  to  the 
little  knowledge  1  possess  on  this  sub- 
ject. One  very  important  class  of  affec- 
tions, frequently  connected  with  the 
formation  of  oxalic  acid,  are  certain 
skin  diseases;  tbese,  from  slight  scaly 
crusts  down  through  every  intermediate 
stage  to  boil,  carbuncle,  and  even  malig- 
nant forms  of  disease,  as  fungus  bsema- 
todes,  often  accompanyinir  a  tendency 
to  saccharine  diseases,  either  in  the 
shape  of  sugar  or  oxalic  acid,  or  more  fre- 
quently both.  WJien,  in  particular,  the 
oxalic  diathesis  prevails,  it  is  rare  not  to 
find  the  skin  more  or  less  affected,  either 
in  the  shape  of  scaly  spots  on  tlie  arms 
or  legs;  or  troublesome  boils,  which,  in 
advanced  life  and  more  inveterate  forms 
of  the  affection,  sometimes  assume  the 
shape  of  carbuncles.  I  have  several 
times  seen  Tmpetiginous  affections  ac- 
companied by  a  temporary  saccharine 
condition  of  the  urine,  and,  after  this 
has  disappeared,  succeeded  by  malignant 
disease  of  the  bladder,  of  the  kind  usually 
termed  fungus  haematodes.  Even  in 
those  cases  in  which  there  is  not  actual 
disease,  when  oxalic  acid  is  generated 
in  the  system  to  much  extent,  the  skin 
often  assumes  a  peculiar  character 
difficult  to  describe,  and  a  livid  tint 
mixed  more  or  less  with  green  or  yel- 
low; and  the  venous  blood  is  often  of  an 
iniusually  dark  colour.  Together  with 
this  state  of  things  there  is  generally  ex- 
treme nervous  depression  or  irritability, 
accompanied  by  flatulency  (arising  from 
the  extrication  of  immense  quantities  of 
azote),  irregular  action  of  the  heart, 
and  a  state  of  mind  almost  bordering  on 
insanity.  And  in  those  predisposed, 
any  thing  producing  great  nervous  de- 
pression, or  anxiety,  seems  sometimes 
capable  <if  inducing  the  affection  ;  cer- 
tainly, at  least,  of  much  aggravating  it. 


when  it  already  exists.  There  is  one 
variety  of  phthisis  connected  with  af- 
fections of  the  saccharine  radical,  and  it 
invariably  proves  the  most  irremediably 
fatal.  When  large  calculi  of  the  oxalate 
of  lime  exist  in  the  kidneys,  they  are 
very  apt  to  be  accompanied  by  organic 
disease,  and  the  blood  voided  with  the 
urine  is  generally  of  a  very  dark  or 
greenis-h  colour.  If  our  time  permitted, 
several  otiier  curious  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  present  subject  misjlit 
be  pointed  at ;  but  I  hasten  to  consider 
another  set  of  diseases  connected  witii 
derangements  of  the  saccharine  radical ; 
namely,  the  formation  of  acetic  acid. 

One  of  tlie  most  frequent  diseases  con- 
nected with  the  formation  of  acetic  acid 
is  a  variety  of  the  fever  usually  termed 
hectic.  The  constitutional  disturbances 
connected  with  this  form  of  disease  are 
too  well  known  to  require  description 
here,  and  every  one  must  have  noticed 
the  strong  sour  smell  of  the  perspired 
fluid  which  is  sometimes  thrown  off  by 
the  skin  in  the  colliquative  sweatings, 
and  which  is  produced  by  acetic  acid. 
Occasionally  all  the  secretions  contain 
more  or  less  of  this  acid  ;  and  I  have 
more  than  once  smelt  even  the  breath 
impregnated  with  vinegar,  and  found 
the  saliva  strongly  acid  from  tlie  same 
cause,  a  short  time  before  the  death  of 
a  patient. 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  fluid 
thrown  from  the  stomach  in  yeilow  fever, 
and  termed  the  black  vomit,  is  often 
strongly  acid  ;  and  some  circumstances 
induce  me  to  believe  that  the  acid  is,  in 
part  at  least,  the  acetic,  but  I  have  had 
no  opportunity  of  verifying  this  notion. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  most  usual  and  "^ 

important  diseases  connected  with  de- 
rangements of  the  saccharine  radical. 
There  are  many  others  of  a  less  obvious 
character,  but  perhaps  it  may  be  ob- 
served that,  in  general,  almost  all  the 
more  important  organic  diseases,  of  a 
chronic  and  malignant  character,  are 
more  frequently  connected  with  this 
principle  than  with  either  of  the  others  ; 
probaldy  no  less  from  the  nature  of  the 
matters  generated  than  from  the  ori- 
ginally less  vital  character  of  the 
textures  themselves,  in  which  this  prin- 
ciple predominates. 

Of  Diseases  connected  with  the 
Ol'UKjinous  Principle. — Two  instances 
have  come  to  my  knowledge  in  which 
large  quantities  of  fatty  matter  have 
been     given     off    from    the    bowels. 
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These,  of  course,  have  been  passed 
in  the  Huid  state,  but  on  cooling 
have  licconie  solid  and  assumed  the 
usual  appearance  of  stearine.  In  both 
these  cases  the  intestinal  canal  was 
found  diseased  after  death.  In  the 
one  case  the  colon  was  particularly 
affected;  in  the  other  the  duodenum. 
The  last  case  occurred  to  Dr.  EUiotson 
at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  to  whom  I 
am  indebted  for  the  particulars.  The 
patient  was  diabetic,  and  hilterly  phthi- 
sical, 'i  his  affection  may  be  considered, 
in  some  def>ree,  as  analojfous  to  dia- 
betes, the  oleaffinous  beinj^  substi- 
tuted for  the  saccharine  radical.  Indeed, 
in  diabetes  the  fat  often  undergoes  a 
remarkable  change  in  its  appearance. 

I  need  scarcely  more  than  allude  to 
the  well-known  fact  of  the  frequent  ex- 
istence of  steatomatous,  or  fatty  tumors, 
the  occurrence  of  which  in  various  parts 
of  the  body  may  be  considered  as  mor- 
bid depositions,  little  connected  with  life, 
and  generally  quite  free  from  malignant 
tendency.  When  they  occur,  however, 
in  habits  in  which  the  saccharine  radical 
is  likewise  affected,  they  often  appear 
to  add  to  the  malignancy  of  the  affection  ; 
and  under  these  circumstances  great 
quantities  of  fatty,  brain-like  matter, 
are  thrown  out,  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  diseased  materials. 

There  are  several  subjects  of  great 
interest  connected  with  this  principle, 
which,  if  Oiir  time  admitted,  might  be 
dwelt  on — such  as  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  obesity  at  particular  periods  of 
life,  and  under  certain  conditions  and 
diseases  of  the  animal  economy  ;  certain 
affections  usually  termed  bilious,  and 
especially  the  formation  of  choleslerine, 
a  modification  of  the  oleaginous  prin- 
ciple, the  chemical  properties  of  which 
satisfactorily  explain  the  formation  of 
biliary  concretions,  &c.  But  I  hasten, 
in  the  last  place,  to  consider  very 
briefly  the 

Diseases  more  immediately  connect- 
ed with  the  Albuminous  Principle. — 
Sometimes  the  allmminous  matters 
pass  through  the  kidneys  unchanged, 
and  appear  in  the  urine  either  in  the 
shape  of  chyle,  and  constituting  the 
disease  termed  chylous  urine  (to  he 
more  particularly  described  in  our  next 
lecture),  or  in  the  shape  of  serum  of 
the  blood.  Sometimes  the  lithate  of 
ammonia  is  mixed  with  the  albuminous 
matters,  and  I  have  seen  a  series  of  su!)- 
?tancesin  the  same  urine,  apparently  in  a 


variety  of  intermediate  grades,  between 
albntnen  and  lithate  of  ammonia ;  thus 
clearly  proving  the  ori^jin  of  the  latter 
compound,  and  the  dismerorgauizing 
power  of  tlie  kidneys.  Hence,  in  ordi- 
nary conditions  of  the  animal  economy, 
either  in  its  natural  state  or  under  the 
excitement  of  fever,  &c.  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  the  imperfectly  formed  or 
dismerorganized  all)uminous  matters  are 
principally  got  rid  of  in  the  shape  of  lithate 
of  ammonia  in  the  urine.  Thus,  if  an  in- 
dividual, otherwise  in  good  health,  eats 
a  little  too  much,  especially  of  animal 
food,  the  urine  afterwards  will  be  gene- 
rally found  loaded  with  lithate  of  am- 
monia and  the  matters  usually  accom- 
panying it,  and  which,  if  he  has  been  in- 
dolent, and  the  weather  cold  and  chilly, 
will  generally  appear  in  the  form  of  a 
sediment;  but  if  he  has  been  active, 
and  the  weather  warm,  will  be  usually 
retained  in  solution.  So  also  when  a 
portion  of  the  albuminous  matters  al- 
ready existing  in  the  system  is  rendered 
unfit  for  the  purposes  of  the  economy, 
by  feverish  or  inflammatory  attacks,  or 
any  other  cause,  it  is  usually  got  rid  of 
in  the  same  way.  These  circumstances 
are  liable  to  a  variety  of  modifications, 
in  different  ages  and  in  different  consti- 
tutions, but  they  present,  in  general 
terms,  an  explanation  of  the  appearance 
of  lithate  of  ammonia  in  the  urine. 

Another  very  usual  and  obvious  state 
of  disease  connected  more  immediately 
with  the  imperfect  development  and 
deficient  merorganization  of  the  albu- 
minous principle,  is  struma,  in  all  its 
different  forms  and  degrees.  The  curdy 
matter  so  well  known  to  exist  in 
these  affections  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  the  imperfectly  developed  albumi- 
nous matters  which  had  escaped  the 
merorganizing  process  in  a  great  de- 
gree, or  otherwise  had  not  been  raised 
to  the  healthy  standard  fitting  it  for  the 
purposes  of  the  animal  economy.  If 
this  ill-developed  principle  remained  in 
solution,  it  would,  no  doubt,  like  the 
sugar  in  diabetes,  be  thrown  off  by  the 
kidneys,  or  in  some  other  way,  and 
thus  the  constitution  would  escape  at 
least  its  secondary  effects ;  but  unfor- 
tunately it  retains  so  much  of  the  pro- 
perties of  albuminous  matter  as  to  under- 
go a  sort  of  coagulation,  and  thus  assume 
more  or  less  of  a  solid  form,  in  which 
state  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  begot  rid 
of;  and  hence  its  proneness  to  appear  in 
the  form  of  morbid  growths,  or  depo- 
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sits,  giving  rise  to  unhealthy  ahscesses, 
&c.  more  especially  in  those  parts  where 
inflammation  from  any  cause  has  been 
excited,  and  where  consequently  the 
motion  of  the  lilood  in  the  capillaries  lias 
become  impeded.  From  what  has  been 
said,  it  will  of  course  be  anticipated 
that  I  am  disposed  to  agree  generally 
with  those  who  think  it  probable  that 
the  origin  of  strumous  tubercles  in  the 
lungs  may  be  often  ascribed  to  deposi- 
tions of  imperfectly  developed  albumin- 
ous matters  ;  as  these  organs  ought, from 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
placed,  to  be  peculiarly  liable  to  such 
depositions,  particularly  at  that  period 
of  life  when  the  constitution  is  about  to 
become  statiiuiary,  antl  before  other  out- 
lets to  these  unnatural  matters  have 
been  established;  for  strumous  habits, 
perhaps  more  than  any  others,  afford 
the  most  striking  illustrations  of  the 
powers  of  the  animal  economy  to 
adapt  themselves  to  circumstances  ;  and 
we  often  see,  sometimes  early  in  life 
and  sometimes  later,  as  about  the  time 
of  puberty  or  soon  after,  the  kidneys, 
or  the  bowels,  or  iiotli,  assume,  as  it 
were,  an  extraordinary  action,  and  af- 
ford an  immediate  outlet  to  all  the  ill 
assimilated  and  other  matters  taken  into 
the  system :  the  only  organs  occa- 
sionally suffering,  particularly  in  ad- 
vanced life,  being  the  kidneys,  or  other 
parts  through  which  the  drainage 
takes  place.  By  individuals  thus  consti- 
tuted, enormous  quantities  of  food  and 
drink  of  every  description,  but  particular- 
ly of  animal  food,  are  usually  taken,  and 
indeed  required  ;  and  which  they  gobble 
down  with  an  impunity  perfectly  asto- 
nishing to  the  individual  possessing  or- 
gans of  weak  powers,  and  who  is  not 
provided  with  the  nccessaiy  accommoda- 
tion for  getting  rid  of  his  crudities. 
Such  people,  if  well  fed,  and  if  they 
take  plenty  of  exercise,  often  live  to  old 
age  ;  but  if  indolent,  they  are  apt,  in 
advanced  life,  to  become  subject  to 
morbid  deposits,  or  growths,  consti- 
tuting various  forms  of  organic  disease. 
■  There  is  another  set  of  substances  to 
be  mentioned,  connected  with  the  albu- 
minous principle — namely,  pus.  Tiiat 
])us,  in  many  of  its  forms,  is  chiefly  of 
albuminous  origin,  cannot  be  doubted  ; 
but  it  is  subject  to  sudi  great  variety  in 
its  conditions,  that  they  can  hardly, 
perhaps,  be  all  explained  on  the  same 
principles.  The  formation  of  perfectly 
healthy  pus  from  an  open  granulating 


surface,  admits,  I  believe,  of  explana- 
tion on  principles  connected  with  the 
composition  of  albuminous  matters ; 
but  as  these  have  not  yet  been  mention- 
ed, for  the  reasons  already  stated,  I 
shall  not  enter  on  the  subject  further  at 
present. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  above 
observations  are  to  be  understood  to 
apply  principally  to  those  well-marked 
instances  in  which  the  error  chiefly 
lies  in  one  principle,  and  the  others 
are  affected  in  a  secondary  dej^^ree  only ; 
but  I  need  scarcely  remark  that  it  sel- 
dom or  ever  happens  that  one  principle 
alone  is  affected  without  involving,  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  others ; 
and  these  combinations  often  give  origin 
to  a  variety  of  modifications  of  disease. 

There  is  yet  another  interesting  point 
of  view  connected  with  this  subject, 
which  we  have  only  time  at  present 
barely  to  allude  to — viz.  the  adaptation 
of  remedies  to  constitutions  in  which 
the  different  staminal  principles  arc 
affected.  In  a  practical  point  of  view, 
this  is  often  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  one  upon  which,  at 
some  future  time,  1  hope  to  offer  some 
remarks. 

Lastly,  it  remains  to  be  mentioned, 
that  the  old  doctrine  of  lempnameiils 
is  closely  connected  with,  or  dependent 
on,  the  prcvalency  of  one  or  other  of 
the  staminal  principles. 


Lecture  III. 

Chemical  Properties  of  some  of  I  he  more 
important  Principles  of  the  Urir,e — 
Of  Chylous  Urine — Urea  —  Cystic 
Oxide — Lithiv  Acid— Purpuric  Acid, 

In  the  present  lecture  it  is  my  intention 
to  exhibit  to  you  a  few  of  the  leading 
chemical  properties  of  some  of  the  more 
important  principles  occurring  in  the 
iirine,  and  at  the  same  lime  to  take  a 
concise  view  of  an  interesting  and  very 
rare  form  of  disease  connected  with 

Albuminous  Urine ;  or  rather  that 
variety  ternud  chylous  urine,  and 
which,  I  believe,  was  first  distinctly 
described  by  myself  in  my  little  work  on 
urinary  diseases.  Since  that  time, 
principally  by  the  favour  of  different 
tViends,  I  have  seen  more  or  less  of 
eight  other  cases  of  the  same  affection. 

The  properties  of  the  urine  in  this 
disease,  (of  which  I  here  exhibit  a  speci- 
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men)  liave  Iteoii  so  minutely  tioscrihcd 
in  tlie  work  alcove  alliidotl  to,  that  I 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter  very 
minutely  into  the  sultjeet  at  present, 
jiartieuhirly  as  many  of  the  piicnoinena 
re(|nire  ch)se  attention,  and  can  scarcely 
be  exhibited  in  a  public  lecture.  The 
leadinii;-  circumstances  arc,  that  in  jrene- 
ral  this  urine  so  nearly  rescml>les  chyle 
in  all  respects  as  to  be  scarcely  distin- 
guishable from  it  ;  that  it  occasionally 
passes  on  the  one  hand  into  blood,  and 
on  the  other  into  lithate  of  ammonia  ; 
that  the  chylous  state  is  generally  found 
to  be  more  marked  two  or  tliree  hours 
after  eating;  while  in  the  morning  it  is 
sometimes  nearly  absent;  lastly,  that 
its  specific  gravity  little  exceeils,  and 
sometimes  dt)es  not  equal,  that  of  healthy 
urine;  so  that  unless  the  ([uantity  of 
urine  be  inordinate,  which  is  sometimes 
the  case,  the  drainage  from  the  system 
does  not  much  exceed  that  of  heaUh — a 
circun'istance  accounting  in  some  degree 
for  the  little  constitutional  <listurbance 
generally  produced  by  this  utiection. 

The  following  conclusions  may  be 
drawn  from  the  cases  which  have  oc- 
curred to  me. 

First. — This  disease  occurs  in  both 
sexes  before  and  after  puberty.  Of  the 
nine  cases,  four  were  males  and  five 
i'emales ;  and  two  cases  occurred  before 
puberty,  one,  namely,  in  each  sex. 

Secondly. — The  majority  of  the  cases, 
live  out  of  nine,  occurred  either  in  na- 
tives of  liot  climates,  or  in  individuals 
who  had  been  resident  for  many  years 
in  such  climates. 

Thirdly. — The  general  health  suffers 
much  less  from  the  aifection  than  might 
be  expected.  There  is  commonly  more 
or  less  of  emaciation,  accompanied  by 
uneasiness,  usually  descri!)ed  as  a  sense 
of  heat,  or  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
kidneys,  but  sometimes  these  are  entirely 
absent.  The  disease  does  not  interfere 
with  the  pregnant  state,  nor  with  the  se- 
cretion nor  (jualitiesof  the  milk,  and  may 
continue  more  or  less,  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  years,  without  apparently  much 
afTecting  the  constitution.  The  appe- 
tite is  generally  good,  and  sometimes 
inordinate. 

Fourthly. — There  is  evidently  an  in- 
ilammatory  tendency  in  the  system  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  disease,  or 
at  least  sucli  a  tendency  fre(jucntly  arises 
during  its  progress,  and  requires,  and  is 
bcnefitled,  by  blood-letting.  Two  of  the 
.individuals  died  of  intlammatorv  attacks 


of  the  abdominal  visc(;ra — one  during 
the  disease,  and  theothersome  time  after 
it  had  subsided;  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  in  the  latter  case  the  kidney  (which, 
by  the  favour  of  Dr.  Roe,  I  here  exhibit 
to  you)  does  not  exhibit  any  marks  of 
orj>anic  lesion.  It  is  a  singular  circum- 
stance, however,  that  during  arult;  in- 
flammation and  fever,  and  also  during 
the  presence  of  ptyalism  from  mercury, 
the  chylous  characters  of  the  urine  usu- 
ally disappear,  but  return  again,  some- 
times in  an  aggravated  form,  as  soon  as 
these  have  subsided.  In  the  chronic 
state  of  the  affection,  tlie  complaint  has 
yielded  completely  for  a  time  to  the  use 
of  opium,  astringents,  and  the  mineral 
acids,  but  in  other  instances,  these 
and  every  other  remedy  tried  have 
failed.  (Sometimes  the  complaint  ceases 
spontaneously,  and  occurs  again  after 
a  long  interval,  and  when  it  has  once 
occurred  it  ap|)ear3  to  be  very  liable 
to  return,  particularly  after  exposure 
to  cold,  or  any  cause  producing  fe- 
ver. In  general  I  have  observed  that 
all  stimulating  remedies  and  povver- 
ful  diuretics  do  harm  :  the  same  may  be 
observed  in  generalalso  of  tonics,  which, 
from  the  inflammatory  character  of  the 
affection,  do  not  in  general  agree  well, 
and,  indeed,  I  have  seen  the  afi'ection 
much  aggravated  by  their  use. 

Lastly,  what  is  the  intimate  nature 
of  the  disease?  The  intimate  nature 
of  this  affection,  like  that  of  all 
others,  is  obscure  ;  but  the  principles 
developed  in  our  former  lecture  seem 
to  throw  light  on  its  general  nature, 
and,  by  directing  our  attention  to  the 
right  road,  may  at  some  future  time  en- 
able us  to  follow  out  its  nature  in  detail. 
That  both  the  assiuiilating  organs  and 
the  kidneys  are  involved  in  the  affection, 
cannot,  1  tiiink,  be  doubted.  The  chyle, 
from  some  derangement  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  assimilation,  is  not  raised  to 
the  blood  standard,  and  consecjueutly, 
being  unfit  for  the  future  purposes  of 
the  economy,  is,  agreeably  to  a  law 
of  the  economy,  ejected  through  the 
kidneys  ;  but  these  organs,  instead 
of  dismerorganizing  it  as  usual — that 
is  to  say,  instead  of  converting  it  into 
the  lithate  of  ammonia — pern)it  it  to 
pass  unchanged.  That  this  is  a  just 
view  of  t!ie  matter,  cannot,  I  think,  be 
doubted;  for  if  the  chyle  was  properly 
converted  into  blood,  lliis  fluid,  and  not 
chyle,  ought  to  be  thrown  tjlf  by  tiie  kid- 
neys. On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  stated 
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as  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  notion 
that  the  kidneys  are  affected,  that  1  liave 
often  found  cliyle  in  the  blood  when 
the  urine  was  entirely  free  from  albu- 
minous matters;  shewinjj  that,  in  the 
healthy  state  of  those  org-ans,  even 
though  chyle  does  get  into  the  sangui- 
ferous system,  it  is  not  necessarily 
ejected,  or,  if  it  is,  that  it  undergoes 
tiie  usual  changes  in  passing  through 
the  kidneys.  This  affection  of  the  kid- 
neys, however,  like  that  in  diabetes, 
does  not  seem  to  amount  to  organic  dis- 
ease, at  least  such  as  is  cognizable  !)y 
the  senses. 

The  next  principle  occurring  in  the 
urine,  on  the  properties  of  which  I  shall 
make  a  few  remarks,  is  urea.  Tliis 
principle,  of  winch  I  here  exhibit  a 
specimen,  has  been  lately  found  in  the 
blood.  Indeed  I  detected  it,  or  some- 
thing very  similar,  in  the  blood  myself, 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago,  but  couid 
not  at  that  time  believe  the  evidence  of 
my  senses.  It  has  been  lately  said  to 
have  been  formed  artificially,  but  I 
have  some  doubts  on  this  point,  at  least 
as  to  the  manner  stated. 

Urea  I  consider  as  an  albuminous 
product,  and  one  of  two  principles 
into  which  that  substance  is  capable 
of  being  decomposed,  as  I  hope  at 
some  future  time  to  be  able  to  demon- 
strate. It  plays  a  very  important  part 
in  i!ie  urine,  chiefly  of  a  secondary  na- 
ture, and  wliich  admits  of  a  complete 
and  satisfactory  explanation,  founded 
on  its  composition.  I  ascertained,  many 
years  ago,  that  it  is  composed  of  the 
elements  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  and 
water  ;  and  hence  the  ease  with  which 
it  is  changed  into  these  principles  by  a 
variety  of  substances,  particularly  by 
the  fixed  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths, 
which,  seizing  the  elements  of  carbonic 
acid,  set  the  ammonia  free.  To  the 
decomposition  of  this  principle  is,  there- 
fore, chiefly  owing  an  ammoniacal  state 
of  the  urine,  one  of  the  most  distressing 
conditions  of  this  secretion,  and  one  of 
the  most  liable  to  terminate  in  the  for- 
mation of  stone  in  the  bladder. 

Urea  occurs  as  a  natural  ingredient 
in  healthy  urine,  but  sometimes  in 
much  greater  quantity  than  usual; 
in  which  case  it  may  he  readily  delected 
by  the  addition  to  the  urine  of  a  little 
pure  nitric  acid,  in  such  a  way  that  the 
two  shall  mix  gradually;  when,  after  a 
greater  or  less  time,  according  to  the 
proportion  of    urea   present,   the    pc- 


cuRar  crystalline  pearly  compound, 
which  I  here  shew  you,  is  formed. 
Urine  having  an  excess  of  urea  is 
usually  of  considerable  specific  gravity 
(between  1020  and  1030),  and  is  often 
accompanied  by  many  symptoms  some- 
what like  diabetes,  for  which  the  com- 
plaint has  been  occasionally  mistaken  ; 
but  it  differs  from  diabetes  in  being  a 
curable  disease,  or  at  least,  by  care  and 
attention,  it  can  be  so  far  subdued  as  to 
be  rendered  little  troublesome. 

The  next  substance  on  which  I  shall 
make  a  few  remarks  is  the  cystic  oxide. 
This  is  of  very  rare  occurrence,  and  is 
mentioned  here  rather  as  a  curiosity. 
Its  properties  you  will  find  detailed  in 
all  chemical  works.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  these,  and  by  which  it 
can  be  readily  distinguished,  is  the  pe- 
culiar smell  it  yields  when  heated.  This, 
as  it  cannot  be  described,  I  here  exhi- 
bit to  you.  From  the  little  that  is 
known  of  this  substance,  it  would  ap- 
pear to  be  generally  connected  with 
organic  disease. 

The  last  substance  on  which  I  think 
it  necessary  to  make  a  few  remarks,  is 
the  lithic  acid,  and  some  of  its  products. 
This  principle,  in  many  points  of  view, 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  important 
principles  occurring  in  the  urine.  In 
the  fir^t  place,  it  gives  origin  to  stone  ia 
the  bladder,  in  at  least  two  instances  out 
of  three;  secondly,  combined  with  am- 
monia, it  constitutes  the  basis  of  the 
most  usual  sediments  occurring  in  the 
urine  ;  combined  with  soda  it  gives  ori- 
gin to  the  gouty  chalk-stone,  and  some- 
times to  sediments  in  the  urine,  and 
even  concretions  in  the  bladder.  When 
modified  it  is  converted  into  the  purpu- 
ric acid,  the  principle  constituting  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  lateritious  and 
pink  sediments,  and  which  are  gene- 
rally essentially  composed  of  the  lithate 
of  ammonia,  as  before  mentioned. 

The  lithic  acid,  when  pure,  is  a  per- 
fectly white  crystalline  powder,  very  in- 
soluble in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in 
alkalies,  and  forming  various  com- 
pounds with  them.  When  first  precipi- 
tated cold  from  its  solution  in  potash  it 
exists  in  the  state  of  a  hy<irate,  and  as- 
sumes the  for<n  of  a  bulky  gelatinous 
mass,  which  does  not  begin  to  crystallize 
for  a  considerable  time.  This  is  a  very 
important  ])oint  connected  with  the  pa- 
thological history  of  this  principle,  as  the 
state  above  alluded  to  is  that  in  which  it 
is  first  separated  from  the  kidneys,  and 
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often  exists  in  tlie  urine,  anil  the  know- 
Ittlfre  of  which  will  enable  us  to  explain 
almost  all  the  phenomena  of  lithic  acid 
gravel. 

The  lithate  of  ammonia  is  principally 
distin<,Miislie<l  from  lithic  acid,  hy  ils 
greatersoluhility  in  water, and  hy  its  yield- 
inir  ammonia  when  treated  with  a  tixed 
alkali.  It  often  forms  a  portion  of  lithic 
calculi,  hut  seldom  entire  calculi ;  and 
Avheu  this  is  the  case,  it  generally  occurs 
before  puberty. 

Where  there  is  a  strong-  tendency  to 
tlie  deposition  of  lithic  acid  in  the  urine, 
and  the  patient  under  these  circum- 
stances takes  the  carbonate  of  soda,  the 
urine  will  often  be  found  to  contain  the 
lithate  of  soda  ;  and  I  have  seen  this 
substance  occasionally  constituting  a 
considerable  portion  of  a  urinary  calcu- 
lus. Hence,  for  some  years  past,  I 
have  made  it  a  rule  to  give  the  carbo- 
nate of  potash  when  the  lithic  acid  pre- 
vails in  the  urine.  In  explanation  of 
these  circumstances,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  the  alkalies  pass  the  kid- 
neys when  taken  in  large  doses,  and 
combine  with  the  lithic  acid  either  in 
the  act  of  being  separated,  or  after  it 
has  been  separated  by  the  kidney. 

It  remains,  in  the  last  place,  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  the  purpuric 
acid.  I  am  induced  to  notice  this  sub- 
stance here  for  two  reasons;  first,  its 
great  importance  in  a  pathological  point 
of  view,  as  constituting  the  principal 
colouring  matter  of  the  various  lithate  of 
ammonia  sediments;  and  secondly,  be- 
cause its  existence  has  been  denied  by 
the  French  chemists,  and  been  doubted 
by  some  in  this  country.  With  pure  li- 
thic acid,  and  a  little  ordinary  dexterity, 
I  do  not  consider  it  as  at  all  difficult  to 
prepare,  and  am  (piite  at  a  loss  to  ac- 
count for  the  failures  that  have  been 
said  to  have  taken  place  on  the  subject. 
The  first  step  consists  in  dissolving  as 
much  jiure  lithic  acid  in  pure  nitiic  acid, 
rather  diluted,  as  it  will  take  up.  The 
solution  when  concentrated  and  put  by 
in  a  cool  jilace,  will  soon  deposit  large 
transparent  and  colourless  crystals,  con- 
stituting the  eri/t/iric  acid  of  Brugna- 
telli.  These  crystals  are  to  be  dissolved 
in  water,  and  while  the  solution  is  boil- 
ing hot,  pure  ammonia  is  to  l)e  dropped 
carefully  into  the  solution  till  a  full 
purple  colour  is  produced.  This  (which 
1  here  exhibit  to  you)  is  the  only  deli- 
cate part  of  the  operation  ;  for  too  little 
or  loo  much  ammonia  injures,  if  not  al- 


together spoils,  the  results.  The  solu- 
tion on  cooling  deposits  the  ])nrpurate 
of  ammonia  in  the  form  of  an  iuipcr- 
fcctly-crystalline  dark  puri)le  powder. 
To  obtain  the  pure  acid  from  this,  it  is 
to  be  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  pure 
potash,  by  the  application  of  heat,  which 
expels  the  ammonia.  The  solution 
then  gradually  dropped  into  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid,  is  again  decomposed,  and 
the  purpuric  acid  falls  down  in  the  state 
of  a  yellowish  or  grey  powder.  It  may 
be  still  further  purified  by  dissolving  it 
in  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and 
dropping  the  solution  carefully  into  cold 
distilled  water,  when  the  purpuric  acid 
is  deposited  nearly  white,  and  as  pure 
as  it  probably  can  be  obtained. 

'I'he  combinations  of  this  acid  with 
different  bases,  (one  or  two  of  which  I 
here  exhibit  to  you,)  form  some  of  the 
most  splendid  tints  in  nature,  and  pro- 
bably constitute  the  bases  of  the  colour- 
ing matters  of  many  animal  products. 


ON  ANALYTIC  CHEMISTRY. 
By   John    Ennis,    Esq. 
[Concluded  from  \>.  364.] 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London   Medical 
Gazette. 

Mr.  Editor, 
Having  treated  of  some  of  the  pro- 
cesses necessary  to  detect  the  princi- 
pal acids,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  the 
oxides :  little  more  can  be  expected 
than  a  general  outline  ;  but  the  reader 
may  depend,  as  far  as  1  do  go,  of  accuracy 
in  theexperiments.  Some  oxides  are  sus- 
ceptible of  at  least  four  dififerent  degrees 
of  oxidation,  and  the  action  of  re-agents 
will  vary  according  to  their  degrees  ; 
others  have  only  one  degree  at  present; 
known  :  such  are  tlie  oxides  of  alumi- 
num, silicum,  magnesium,  yttrium, 
glncinum  ;  others  have  two  degrees,  as 
the  protoxides  and  deuloxidcs  of  cal- 
cium, strontium,  borium,  potassium, 
sodium,  lithium,  uranium,  cerium, 
cobalt,  ormium,  chromium,  and  mobyb- 
denum  ;  others  have  three  degrees,  as 
the  protoxides,  dentoxides,  and  tril- 
oxiiles  of  the  metals,  iron,  antimony, 
copper,  lead,  and  rhodium,  and  manoa- 
nese  has  the  proto.xide,  deutoxide,  trit- 
oxidc,    and    peroxide.      The   oxide  of 
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silicum  or  silica  is  discovered  by  its  in- 
solubility in  all  acids  except  the 
fluoric,  and  a  portion  heated  at  the 
blowpipe  with  twice  its  weight  of  potassa 
fuses,  and  is  formed  into  a  jelly  with 
hydrochloric  acid  ;  the  protoxide  of 
iron  in  combination  with  acids  forming 
protosalts,  are  precipitated  white  with 
ferrocyanate  of  potassa;  the  persalts  of 
the  same  imitate  blue.  The  protoxide  of 
manganese  dissolves  in  sulphuric  and 
hydrochloric  acid  without  disengage- 
ment of  any  gas,  and  these  salts  are  of 
a  rose  colour.  The  peroxide  of  the 
same  metal,  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid, 
gives  ofi'  oxygen,  and  in  hydrochloric 
acid  gives  off  chlorine.  This  branch  of 
chemical  science  is  yet  in  its  infancy  ; 
and  if  we  look  for  information  even  to  our 
best  authors,  we  find  they  are  but  little 
more  advanced  tlian  ourselves.  But  if  we 
cannot  filways  find  the  state  of  oxidation 
of  the  saline  product,  we  can  easily 
lind  the  species  of  metal  :  thus,  for  ex- 
ample, solutions  of  lead  precipitate 
white  with  tlie  soluble  sulphates,  yellow 
with  the  soluble  chromates,  black  with 
the  hydrosulphates  and  soluble  sul- 
phurets,  and  Itright  yellow  with  hydrio- 
dic  acid  and  the  hydriodates,  and  a  tube 
of  zinc  inserted  in  the  solution  will  pre- 
cipitate the  metal  in  a  metallic  state. 
•Solutions  of  cobalt  precipitate  violet 
blue  with  the  alkalies,  green  with  alka- 
line hydrocyanates,  and  l)lack  with  alka- 
line bydrosulphurets,  while  a  small  pcr- 
tion  treated  at  tlie  blowpipe  with  l)orax 
forms  a  beautiful  blue  colour.  A  course 
of  complete  and  efficient  remarks  on  the 
characters  displayed  by  the  different 
acids,  oxides,  and  metals,  would  occupy 
more  room  than  you  can  spare;  let  it 
suffice  to  say,  I  disapprove  most  com- 
pletely of  a  long  list  of  tests  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  presence  of  any  body  ;  a 
few  of  the  most  unequivocal  should  be 
fixed  uj)on,  and  then  the  analytic  che- 
mist, like  an  experienced  general,  will 
commence  his  battery  of  attack  with 
due  effect,  and  the  result  will  often  ex- 
ceed his  expectations. 

The  quantitive  department  of  ana- 
lytic chemistry  immediately  succeeds 
the  (]ualitive,  for  having  by  this  means 
ascertained  the  nature  or  quality  of 
the  body,  wo  now  regulate  our 
measures  accordingly,  and  separate 
its  constituents  into  different  parts,  the 
summing  up  the  weights  of  which  con- 
stitutes the  <piautilive  analysis.  Jn  this 
department    of  the    science,   the   first 


thing  to  be  acquainted  with  is  the  know- 
ledge of  chemical  equivalent  numbers  : 
these  are  often  called,  especially  by 
Brand,  chemical  proportionals,  and 
nombres  proportionels  in  Paris;  they 
are  all  synonymous,  and  I  think  it  indif- 
ferent which  the  studtnt  takes.  1  shall 
take  the  first  denomination,  in  compli- 
ment to  Dr.  Wollaston,  the  first  disco- 
verer of  the  scale  of  chemical  equiva- 
lents, and  their  application  to  quantitive 
analyses.  It  is  now  found  that  bodies 
unite  in  definite  or  limited  proportions, 
and  not  in  succeeding  ones  ad  libitum  : 
thus,  if  we  take  1  part  oxygen,  re- 
presented by  the  number  8,  we  must 
have  at  least  104  parts  of  lead  to  form  an 
oxide  of  lead,  and  no  intermediate  num- 
bers will  suffice  ;  and.if  we  wanttoform 
a  sulphate  of  that  metal,  we  must  inva- 
riably take  112  parts  of  the  oxide  to 
unite  with  40  parts  sulphuric  acid,  con- 
stituting a  sulphate  whose  equivalent 
number  will  be  represented  by  the  ad- 
dition of  40  and  112  =  152.  To  put 
this  in  point,  let  us  take  a  metallic  com- 
pound, consisting  of  tin,  bismuth,  and 
lead,  which  we  iiave  proved  by  the  qua- 
litive  analysis.  For  the  quantitive  we 
treat  the  mass  with  nitric  acid  in  a 
Florence  flask  ;  the  tin  is  oxidated,  the 
bismuth  and  lead  are  dissolved;  the  dis- 
solution is  poured  off,  and  the  oxide  of 
tin  washed  and  weighed  ;  and  supposing 
there  are  6(3  grains  of  oxide,  we  apply 
this  number  opposite  in  the  equivalent 
scale,  and  it  will  give  exactly  .58  metal- 
lic tin  :  the  dissolution  is  now  treated 
with  water,  which  precipitates  the  l)is- 
rauth  from  the  nitrate  in  the  state  of 
oxide  of  bismuth  ;  after  this  is  washed 
and  weighed,  if  it  will  give  80  grains, 
72  of  those  will  be  metallic  bismuth,  as 
seen  by  the  eiiuivalent  scale :  the  re- 
maining nitrate  of  lead  must  be  treated 
by  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  when 
a  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  lead  is  ef- 
fected ;  and  if  that  i)rccipitate  amounts 
to  152  grains,  40  must  !)e  subtracted  for 
sulphuric  acid,  104  will  give  the  (pian- 
tity  of  metallic  lead,  and  8  the  number 
for  oxygen.  This  scale  is  almost  indis- 
pensable in  the  analytic  quantitive  de- 
partment; but  if  not  at  hand,  the  rela- 
tive proportions  of  the  compound  will 
easily  be  found  by  making  use  of  the  rule 
of  tiiree  in  decimal  fractions,  which 
plan  is  generally  adopted  in  the  labora- 
tory of  the  (School  of  Medicine,  I'aris. 

In  my  essay  on  chemical  manipulation, 
(London  INlcdical  Gazette,  last  Novem- 
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licr,)  I  rcin;\rk(Ml  an  error  in  tlic  analysis 
of  marls    of  I\l    Hcudant,  Professor  of 
Mineralogy  to  tlic  Aeucleniy  of  Sciences, 
Paris  ;   I  Vow  bey:  It'avc  to  substantiate 
my  assertions.     In  speaking  of  the  ana- 
lysis of  marls,  in  his  Treatise,  page  7-l>^, 
he  says,  "  L'esjiecc  d'analyse  qu'il  fant 
pratiqiier  iei  est  extri'incnient  facile,  car 
il  suffit  cle  peser  la  mornc  apres  I'avoir 
laisse  dessecher,  de  la  jeter  dans  I'acide 
nitritjue  ou  muriati(pie,  de  tiltrer  quand 
toiite  etl'crvescence  est  finie,  dessechcr  Ic 
residii,    et  de  le  pcscr.     La  dit!erencc 
dii  poids  actucl  Ji   Pancien  est  le  poids 
du  carbonate  de  chanx."     And  as  pro- 
bably the  whole  of  your  readers  are  not 
familiar   with    the    Trench  language,  I 
shall  give  the  translation.     "  The  spe- 
cies  of  analysis   necessary   to    practise 
here  is  exlreincly  easy,  for  it  suffices  to 
weigh  the  marl  after  having  left  it  dry, 
to  throw  it  into  nitric  or  muriatic  acid, 
to    filter    when    all    etfervescence     has 
ceased,  to  dry  the  residue,  and  to  weigh 
it.     The  difference  of  the  actual  weight 
to  the  original  is  the  weight  of  the  car- 
bonate  of  lime."     Now,  I  must  beg  to 
inform  this  gentleman,  who  deservedly 
ranks,  notwithstanding  this  little  pecca- 
dillo, with  the  most  eminent  men  in  Eu- 
rope, that  the  estimation  of  the  quantity 
of  carbonate  of  lime  is  always  erroneous 
if  conducted  in  the  manner  directed,  for 
both   the    nitric    and     muriatic     acids 
attack    instantly  the    iron    that    every 
marl  contains,  which  is  often  in  consi- 
derable quantity,  and  tiie  resulting  salts 
of  iron   being  equally  soluble  with  the 
resulting   salts   of   lime,  are  of  course 
carried  oft'  together,  and  this  will  inva- 
riably occasion  an  error  in  the  summing 
up  of  the   analysis.     The  combination 
of  the  acids  with  llic  iron  is  instanta- 
neous, whether  heat  is  applied  or  not, 
for  immediately  they   precipitate   with 
ferrocyanate   of  potassa,  and  form  cya- 
nurets  of  iron.     After  a  course  of  expe- 
rimental  in(]uiry   upon  this   subject,   1 
found  the  Ibllowing  the  best  process  for 
estimating  the  (|uantity  of  carbonate  of 
lime  contained  in  a  marl,  or  calcareous 
soil: — 100  grains   of  a  marl,  near  Os- 
westry, were  treated  with  100  of  nitric 
acid,  and,  after  the  effervescence  ceased, 
200   of  distilled  water  were  added  in  an 
evaporating  dish  placed  over  an  argand 
lamp:  when   the   mass  was  evaporated 
to  dryness,  the  heat  was  raise<l  for  filteen 
minutes,  and  then  extinguished  :  when 
the  mass  was  cold,  half  a  pint   of  dis- 
tilled water  was  added,  and  the  whole 


thrown  upon  a  filter,  and  edulcorated  ; 
the  whole  of  the  lime  passes,  while  the 
whole  of  the  iron  remains  upon  the  fil- 
ter in  the  state  of  peroxide  :  the  solu- 
tion, treated  with  oxalate  of  ammonia, 
gave  »  precijiitate  of  oxalate  of  lime, 
which,  collected  upon  a  filter,  dried, 
weighed,  and  ignited  in  a  silver  cruci- 
ble over  a  spirit  lamp,  was  converted 
into  carbonate.  This  I  consider  of  high 
importance  in  the  province  of  agricul- 
tural chemistry  :  the  carbonate  weighed 
25  grains.  The  solution  was  tested  for 
iron  ;  not  a  particle  was  found.  The 
residue  upon  the  filter  was  tested  for 
lime,  by  dissolving  the  mass  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  without  the  least  effect  be- 
ing produced  by  oxalate  of  ammonia, 
being  a  certain  proof  that  my  process 
is  unexceptionable  in  producing  the 
lime  distinct  from  other  bodies. 

Inmypaper  of  last  November  I  noticed 
particularly  the  extent  of  operations 
tiiat  may  be  performed  at  a  table  labo- 
ratory, and  I  now  beg  to  describe  to 
those  who,  like  myself,  have  to  brush 
through  the  frowns  of  contracted  re- 
sources, the  variety  of  operations  that 
may  be  accomplished  with  a  pocket  la- 
boratory, which  1  employed  in  the  last 
month  during  a  pedestrian  tour  in 
Wales.  In  my  right  waistcoat  pocket 
was  a  small  steel  mortar  and  pestle,  a 
magnet  and  steel  in  my  left ;  half  a  dozen 
watch-glasses,  and  half  a  dozen  small 
solid  glass  tubes,  in  my  right  coat 
pocket ;  a  number  of  little  bottles,  one 
ounce  each,  packed  with  tow,  in  a  bag, 
and  consisting  of  hydrochloric,  nitric, 
sulphuric,  and  oxalic  acids,  potassa, 
ammonia,  hydrocyanate  of  potassa,  and 
hydrosulpluite  of  potassa,  chloride  of 
borium,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  nitrate  of 
cobalt,  phosphate  of  soda,  bisulphate  of 
indigo,  ti:icture  of  galls,  tincture  of 
turnsole,  and  syrup  of  violets.  In  my 
left  coat  pocket  were  some  pill  boxes, 
containing  charcoal  powder,  borax, 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  ammoniaco- 
pliosphate  of  soda  ;  a  blowpipe,  a  pla- 
tina  cup,  a  piece  of  charcoal,  four  me- 
tallic tubes  of  zinc,  tin,  iron,  and  cop- 
per; six  hollow  glass  tubes,  six  inches 
long,  closed  at  one  end  ;  a  little  funnel, 
a  little  matrass,  a  spirit-lamp  full,  and 
half  a  pint  of  distilled  water,  with  a  lit- 
tle filtering  ])aper,  a  bottle  of  phospho- 
rus and  matches.  As  the  purport  of 
this  tour  was  experiments  U|)on  liie  dif- 
ferent rocks  and  earths  1  should  encoun- 
ter, I  must  give  some  sort   of  descrip^ 
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tioii  of  mineralogy,  ami  tlie  wliole  of 
uiy  acquaintance  with  this  science  lias 
been  throu<jh  my  humble  attainments 
in  chemistry.  I  am  in  the  habit  of  di- 
viding' minerals  into  four  divisions; — 
earthiferons,  alkaliferous,  acideferous, 
and  metalliferous.  Among  the  first 
division  was  found  some  indifferent 
specimens  of  siliceous  minerals,  as 
quartz  crystallized  in  hexadrons,  fel- 
spar, gneis,  flint  stone,  and  greenstone ; 
in  argillacious  minerals,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  clay  slate,  wack,  mica,  and 
honublondi ;  with  varieties  of  clay  loams, 
in  maguesian  minerals  ;  asbestic  forma- 
tions on  the  side  of  ]\Joelwyn,  consist- 
ing of  silicate  of  magnesia  with  earthy 
tate,  and  serpentine.  I  met  with  no 
jrlucim  or  zirconian  minerals.  My  tour 
extended  from  Oswestry  to  Carnarvon 
and  Menai  Bridge,  by  way  of  Llandrilo, 
Bela,  and  Festiniog,  being  about  one 
hundred  miles.  Among  the  second 
division,  barytic  minerals,  in  the 
state  of  sulphates,  have  been  no- 
ticed above  :  I  met  with  none  of  the 
strontitic  order,  but  abundance  of  the 
calcareous  order  j  in  fact,  the  whole  of 
the  mountains  on  the  borders  of  Shro])- 
shire  are  continued  masses  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  with  little  variations  of  other 
strata.  As  we  enter  further  into  Wales, 
and  traverse  the  Berwyn  mountains, 
sand  stone  and  slate  become  prcalent. 
As  we  descend  into  the  vale  of  Llandrilo, 
the  inclinations  of  these  strata  are  re- 
markably grand,  being  at  angles  of  Do, 
nearly  perpendicular  to  the  zenith. 

I  also  met  with  well-defined  crystals 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  modifications  of 
the  rhomb'dd,  near  Lluchruddy.  I  found 
no  minerals  of  potassa,  soda',  or  lithia, 
nor  any  belonging  to  the  third  division, 
but  numbers  belonging  to  the  fourth — 
oxidulated  iron,  sulphuret  of  iron,  spe- 
cular iron  ore,  and  sparry  carbonate  of 
iron,  sulphuret  of  zinc,"  peroxide  of 
manganese,  sulphuret  of  lead,  carbonate 
of  copper,  sulphuret  of  copper,  and 
oxide  of  copper,  and  sulphuret  of  silver. 
The  peroxide  of  manganese  exists  in 
abundance  in  the  RIoel  Arening-fawr, 
or  Great  Arening  Mountain,  a  little 
above  Bala.  1  took  a  portion  of  this 
mountain,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  pow- 
dered it  in  my  little  steel  mortar,  put  it 
into  a  tube  with  four  times  its  weight  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  submitted  to  heat 
at  the  spirit  lamp  :  the  disengagement 
of  a  green  gas  soon  took  place, 'which, 
upon -smelling,  I  easily  recognized  to 


be  chlorine.  The  solution,  which  was 
at  first  black,  soon  became  brown,  and 
finally  settled  in  a  pale  brown,  and  was 
poured  into  four  watch-glasses.  A  solid 
glass  tube  was  dipped  into  hydrocyanate 
of  potassa,  and  then  touched  upon  the 
first  glass;  a  precipitate  instantly  was 
effected  of  a  bluish  white ;  the  second 
was  tested  with  hydrosulphate  of  pot- 
assa, when  a  brown  white  was  thrown 
down ;  ammonia  threw  down  in  the 
third  a  little  red  precipitate  ;  and  potassa 
threw  down  in  the  fourth  a  very  copious 
light  brown.  Being  astonished  at  the 
smallness  of  precipitate  thrown  down 
in  the  third,  I  separated  it  by  filter,  and 
treated  the  solution  witli  potassa,  which 
threw  down  a  copious  white  precipitate, 
which  gradually  became  darker,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  fifteen  minutes,  settled 
into  a  beautiful  chesnut  brown  —  the 
peculiar  character  of  manganese.  Ano- 
ther portion  of  the  same  specimen  was 
powdered  in  the  steel  mortar,  put  into 
a  small  platina  cup  with  double  its  weight 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  submitted  to 
heat  at  the  blowpipe :  the  mass  soon 
became  of  a  brown  of  a  green  colour, 
tinged  with  a  blue — a  further  proof  of 
manganese.  The  specific  gravity  deter- 
mined by  the  law  of  .4rchimedes  was 
4-5. 

I  now  beg  to  conclude  with  some  re- 
marks on  the  analysis  of  mineral  waters. 
1  am  averse,  as  above  noticed,  to  the 
employment  of  too  many  tests.  Gray, 
in  his  Operative  Chemistry,  a'nes  a  list 
of  38  for  analyzing  water.  The  princi- 
ple of  these  essays  is  to  ascertain  the 
gases,  the  acids,  and  the  oxides,  in  their 
free  and  combined  states ;  and  I  shall 
proceed  to  give  the  analysis  effected 
by  my  pocket  laboratory  of  a  new  mi- 
neral chalybeate  spring  I  discovered  on 
the  second  of  last  month.  On  proceed- 
ing up  the  ravine  from  Pont  Aber  Glas- 
lyn  to  Beddgibert,  Carnarvonshire,  1 
was  particularly  struck  with  a  rush  of 
water  that  issued  from  a  precipitous 
rock  at  the  top  of  the  ravine ;  I  tasted 
it,  and  found  it  of  an  inky  taste,  pecu- 
liar to  the  chalyl)eates.  1  immediately 
arranged  my  laboratory,  tests,  and 
tubes,  in  different  clefts  of  the  rock: 
the  tubes  I  filled  with  the  water :  the 
first  was  treated  with  tincture  of  turn- 
sole, which  was  slightly  tini^'ed  red, 
proving  the  presence  of  an  acid  :  syrup 
of  vioiets  with  the  second  was  not  ef- 
fected, consequently  no  free  alkali; 
nitrate  of  silver   threw  down  with  the 
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tliinl  a  copious  iirccipilatc  of  clilorido 
(tf  silver,  provino-  tlie  presence  of  mu- 
riates in  alnindiince ;  chloiitle  of  bo- 
riiim  had  no  ctlcct  ujion  the  tliird,  con- 
se(|uently  no  sulphate;  the  essay  for  a 
nitrate  was  tried  at  the  inn,  without  ef- 
fect, bv  evaporation,  throwing:  the  re- 
sidue on  red-hot  charcoal,  and  the  treat- 
ment with  Iiisulphate  of  iMdii,^o  noticed 
above  ;  oxalate  of  ammonia  threw  down 
with  the  fourth  tube  oxalate  of  lime,  in 
very  small  quantity  ;  hydrocyanate  of 
potassa  had  no  effect  upon  the  fifth 
tube,  consequently  the  portion  of  iron 
is  small ;  tincture  of  galls  threw  down 
in  the  sixth  tube  a  bluish  black 
tinge;  ammoniaco-phospliate  of  soda 
had  no  effect  upon  the  seventh  tube, 
conse(|nent!y  no  magnesia;  a  portion  in 
the  eighth  tube,  which  was  the  matrass, 
tested  with  nitric  acid,  in  a  little  time 
formed  small  bubbles  at  the  sides, 
proving  the  j)resence  of  carbonic  acid 
gas.     The  chalybeate  consists  of 

Bicarbonate  of  iron, 
Chloride  of  calcium, 
Chloride  of  sodium. 

There  is  a  quantity  of  red  ochre  deposited 
Qn  the  surface  of  the  rocks  over  which 
it  runs  :  this  I  scraped  off  with  a  knife, 
and  submitted  to  the  following  experi- 
ments. A  portion,  the  size  of  two  peas, 
was  treated  in  a  tube  with  nitric  acid  ; 
a  slight  effervescence  took  place,  and 
on  applying  heat  at  the  spirit  lamp,  it 
soon  disappeared,  while  the  liquid  be- 
came pale  red.  The  solution  was  pour- 
ed upon  a  number  of  watch-glasses  : — 
ferroc\anate  of  potassa  three  down  with 
the  first  a  dark  blue  precipitate  in  great 
abundance;  alcoholic  galls  formed  black 
galeate  of  iron  in  the  second ;  hydro- 
sulphate  of  potassa  had  little  effect  in 
the  third  ;  oxalate  of  ammonia  threw 
down  with  the  fourth  a  dark  white;  ni- 
trate of  barytes  had  no  effect  on  the 
fifth  ;  nitrate  of  silver  no  effect  on  the 
sixth;  ammonia  ibiew  down  with  the 
seventh  a  copious  brow-n  precipitate, 
and  upon  the  addition  of  water  it  imme- 
ately  turned  of  a  beautiful  l)right  red. 
From  these  experiments  I  conclude 
that  the  deposit  from  these  waters  is  native 
peroxide  of  iron  and  carbonate  of  iron  ; 
and  from  the  phenomena  displayed  in 
the  action  of  ammonia  upon  the  seventh 
watch-glass,  I  consider  the  peroxide  in 
the  state  of  hydrate.  Another  portion 
of  this  deposit  was  treated  with  nitric 
acid  ;  the  excess  of  acid  was  neutralized. 


and  the  solution  poured  iiiti)  two  wine- 
glasses ;  a  tube  of  zinc  was  inserted 
into  one,  and  a  tube  of  iron  into  the 
other,  with  the  expectation  of  metallic 
prcci|)itates  :  neither  were  eflected. 
'J'his  chalybeate,  then,  can  be  safely  re- 
commended; while  the  scenery  around 
it  exceeds  in  awful  grandeur  that  of  any 
place  I  have  before  visited.  The  gigan- 
tic columns  of  rock  that  form  the  sides 
of  the  ravine  are  at  least  five  times  as 
high  as  St.  Paul's;— at  the  bottom  is  a 
good-sized  river,endeavouring  to  force  its 
course  through  the  innumerable  masses 
of  rock  that  have  fallen  from  the  sum- 
mits above ;  and  when  the  traveller 
winds  his  circuitous  course  along  the 
base,  he  can  with  difficulty  discern  the 
heavens. 

Yours,  &c. 

JoHX  Ennis. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  ASTHMA. 
By  John  M'Divitt. 


Until  a  change  take  place  in  the  consti- 
tution of  human  nature,  selfishness  will 
always  continue  to  be  the  most  power- 
ful, as  well  as  the  most  prevailing  prin- 
ciple in  the  minds  of  men.  It  is  not  in 
the  least  surprising,  then,  that  the  me- 
dical man  generally  devotes  more  of  his 
attention  to  the  disease  from  which  he 
is  himself  a  sufferer,  than  to  any  other  ; 
that  he  feels  particularly  interested  about 
the  elucidation  of  its  nature,  and  the 
discovery  of  what  would  best  act  as  its 
remedy.  Influenced  by  a  feeling  of  this 
kind,  I  have  been  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time  engaged  in  the  study  of 
asthma,  a  disease  with  which  1  have 
been  long  afflicted ;  and  as  my  case  is 
rather  an  interesting  one,  I  have  re- 
solved to  lay  it,  together  w-ith  a  few 
general  remarks  upon  the  nature  and 
treatment  of  the  affection,  before  the 
profession.  Should  my  doing  so  have 
any  effect  in  procuring  for  the  subject  a 
greater  degree  of  attention  than  it  has 
for  some  years  past  I'eceived,  1  shall  be 
quite  satisfied  with  the  success  of  my 
undertaking. 

I  was  scarcely  twelve  years  of  age 
when  I  first  experienced  an  attack  of 
asthma.     It  was  brought  on  by  my  hav- 
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inff  slept  during  the  winter  in  a  room 
wiiich  had  been  recently  erected,  and 
the  walls  of  which  were  still  damp.  Con- 
gidered  as  a  mere  cold,  which  my  con- 
stitution, otiierwise  healthy,  would  of 
itself  shake  off,  it  received  but  little  at- 
tention ;  and  no  treatment,  or  at  least 
none  of  an  efficient  character,  was  iiad 
recourse  to  for  the  space  of  between  two 
and  three  years.  At  this  period  the  dis- 
ease became  both  more  frequent  and 
more  violent  in  its  attacks.  Hurried 
and  difficult  respiration  was  the  consc- 
cjuence  of  even  moderate  exertion;  and 
the  slightest  change  of  temperature  was 
sure  to  be  very  soon  followed  by  symp- 
toms threatening  almost  sufibcation. 
Then  it  was  that  my  state  began  to  ex- 
cite alarm  in  the  minds  of  my  friends, 
and  that  something  like  active  remedies 
were  employed.  I  was  made  to  wear 
flannel  next  my  skin  ;  emetics  and  pur- 
gatives were  administered  ;  and  blisters 
were  repeatedly  applied  to  my  chest, 
the  irritation  being  kept  up  during  the 
intervals  between  them  by  means  of 
heating  and  stimulant  plaisters.  This 
plan  of  treatment  was  followed  up  for 
a  considerable  time  upon  each  recur- 
rence of  the  disease  j  but  it,  instead  of 
giving  waj',  made  rapid  advances.  I 
was  often,  for  weeks  together,  obliged 
to  pass  the  night  in  a  c.'iair,  with  my 
hands  resting  on  a  table  which  I  had 
placed  before  me  ;  and  thus  relieving 
respiration  !)y  calling  in  tiic  aid  of  the 
pectoral  and  other  muscles,  which  assist 
secondarily  in  the  performance  of  that 
function.  Even  while  moving  about 
during  the  day,  I  was  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  an  expedient  similar  in  prin- 
ciple to  this :  il  consisted  in  resting  a 
hand  on  each  thigh.  I  was  thus  bent 
into  a  half-stooping  position  ,•  my  shoul- 
ders were  drawn  forwards,  and  nearer 
to  each  other,  and  my  condition  was 
altogether  truly  miseraide.  'J'here  were 
still,  however,  intervals  during  which  I 
was  fjuite  free  from  the  atiection  ;  and 
these  I  now  began  to  improve  l)y  taking 
regular  exercise,  paying  strict  attention 
to  diet,  and  guarding  against  whatever 
1  had  learned  from  experience  to  be 
favouralile  to  a  recurrence  of  the  dis- 
ease. By  these  means  my  general 
health  became  greatly  better,  and  my 
asthmatic  attacks  both  less  frefjucnt  and 
shorter  in  duration.  When  they  did 
come  on,  blood  was  taken  from  my  arm 
by  the  advice  of  a  plivbieian  wliom  I  at 
this  time  consulted.     At  lirsl  the  blood- 


letting afforded  me  relief,  by  subduing 
the  more  violent  symptoms,  but  its 
effects  became  less  beneficial  at  every 
repetition,  and  on  the  whole  its  opera- 
tion was  decidedly  injurious,  since  it 
tended  not  only  to  prolong  the  present 
attack,  but  by  inducing  debility,  to  ren- 
der me  more  liable  to  be  affected  in 
future  by  the  exciting  causes  of  the 
disease. 

The  introduction  of  two  setons,  one 
in  each  side,  which  were  allowed  to  re- 
main in  for  about  twelve  months,  gave 
me  some  benefit,  but  certainly  not  so 
much  as  to  compensate  for  the  pain  and 
inconvenience  attendant  on  them.  After 
the  lapse  of  more  than  three  years,  one 
of  these  still  continued,  on  the  remis- 
sion of  an  attack,  to  throw  out  a  small 
quantity  of  matter. 

The  high  eulogiums  which  had  been 
at  one  time  bestowed  on  digitalis  as  a 
remedy  in  asthma,  induced  me,  although 
its  reputation  had  then  very  much  de- 
clined, to  give  it  a  trial.  I  commenced 
by  taking  ten  drops  of  the  tincture  three 
times  a-day.  The  advantage  which  I 
derived  from  its  use  was  strikingly 
great.  A  few  minutes  after  it  was  taken, 
the  pulse  became  softer,  more  equable, 
and,  I  think,  rather  fuller  than  before; 
the  sense  of  constriction  at  the  root  of 
the  trachea,  as  well  as  that  of  oppression 
over  the  chest,  became  mitigated  ;  re- 
spiration comparatively  free  and  easy  ; 
and  instead  of  its  former  livid  and  bloat- 
ed appearance,  the  countenance  assumed 
in  a  great  measure  its  natural  com- 
plexion. Jn  order,  however,  that  these 
excellent  effects  should  continue  to  be 
produced,  I  found  it  necessary  gra- 
dually to  increase  the  dose  of  the  medi- 
cine from  one  quantity  to  another,  till 
at  last  I  took  not  less  than  six  drachms 
in  the  twenty-four  hours.  It  did  not 
from  the  commencement  produce 
nausea,  vertigo,  or  a  single  unpleasant 
symptom  of  any  kind.  Many  medical 
men  to  wliou)  1  have  related  this  part  of 
my  case,  have  been  inclined  to  think  that 
the  tincture  which  I  used  could  not  pos- 
sess the  ordinary  strength,  but  on  this 
point  I  could  not  possibly  be  mistaken, 
as  it  was  prepared  by  myself,  from 
leaves  gathered  by  my  own  hands, 

I  once,  tor  more  than  a  year,  used  no 
animal  food  except  milk  and  butter; 
but  this  restriction  was  far  from  being 
advantageous  to  me.  1  sulfere<l  more 
from  the  disease  diirin:;  the  la-t  three  or 
four  months   of  that  lime  tiiun  lor  auv 
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similar  period,  oithor  before  or  after. 
iLxpericiiec,  imloed,  has  slicwii  mc  tliat 
tlic  diet  of  an  asthmatic  shouhl  consist, 
not  e.xtlnsivoly  perliajis,  but  certainly 
in  a  urcat  measure,  of  animal  food. 

For  the  last  throe  years  I  have  liad 
only  live  attacks  of  the  disease,  and  tor 
the  last  twelvemonth  not  even  one, 
althonuh  I  have  repeatedly  dnriniif  that 
time  been  exposed  to  the  action  of 
causes  by  which  the  atlection  scarcely 
ever  before  failed  to  be  excited. 

I  consider  my  case,  as  above  related, 
interesting  in  more  than  one  point  of 
view.  In  the  first  place,  asthma  does 
not  often  attack  subjects  so  young  as  I 
was  when  I  tirst  experienced  it,  and 
when  it  does,  its  violence  is  very  seldom 
so  great. 

Secondly,  it  shews  that  blisters, 
setons,  t:tc.  with  which  many  medical 
men  are  so  fond  of  torturing  their  pa- 
tients, though  undoubtedly  capable  of 
abatinfif  the  severity  of  the  symptoms, 
can  by  no  means,  however,  radically 
cure  the  disease.  It  becomes  a  ques- 
tion, then,  whether  the  good  that  they 
ctTect  be  suflicient  to  make  amends  for 
the  suffering  which  they  produce.  I 
have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  affirm- 
ing the  negative  of  this  proposition : 
not  that  I  (io  not  think  the  occasip)i(d 
application  of  a  blister,  for  the  purpose 
of  subduing  existing  inflammation,  quite 
proper.  It  is  ihe  f re (/uent  repetition  of 
them,  after  this  object  has  been  attain- 
ed, with  the  •■iew  of  preventing  future 
attacks,  or  of  eradicating  the  disease, 
which  I  condemn  as,  to  say  the  best  of 
it,  an  unavailing  practice. 

Thirdly,  my  case  proves,  as  far  almost 
as  a  single  case  can,  the  impropriety  of 
having  recourse  to  the  lancet  upon  every 
fresh  attack  of  the  disease;  but  upon 
this  point  there  is  now  scarcely  any  dif- 
ference of  opinion  amongst  medical 
men. 

The  last  point  to  which  I  shall  refer 
is  one  which  claims  considerable  atten- 
tion. It  is  the  great  benefit  which  was 
derived  from  the  dir/italis,  and  the  large 
quantity  of  that  medicine  which  was 
taken  without  the  occurrence  of  a  single 
unpleasant  symptom.  I  have  often  since 
that  time  tried  the  medicine  in  other 
cases,  though  never  to  so  great  an  ex- 
tent ;  and  1  can  conlidently  say  that  its 
virtues,  as  a  remedy  in  asthma,  entitle 
it  to  much  more  consideration  than 
what  it  at  present  receives. 

As    a   difference    of    opinion    exists 


among  the  profession  respecting  the  na- 
ture of  asthma,  and  its  proximate  cause, 
1  shall  here  briefly  state  the  conclusions 
with  respect  to  these  subjects,  to  which 
a  good  deal  of  study  and  experience  has 
brought  me ;  and  shall  likewise  offer 
some  further  observations  upon  the 
treatment  of  the  disease. 

Two  theories  of  asthma  have  been 
proposed.  According  to  one  of  these, 
it  is  a  peculiar  nervous  affection,  by 
which  spasm  of  the  bronchite  is  pro- 
duced, and  by  which  the  rcsjjiratory 
muscles  are  rendered  inadequate  to  a 
due  performance  of  their  olHce ;  while 
the  other  ascribes  all  the  symptoms 
which  asthma  presents  to  an  exces- 
sive effusion  of  mucus,  by  which  the 
bronchial  tubes  are  partially  obstructed. 
Now  the  former  of  these  theories, 
though  supported  bv  the  high  names  of 
Willis,  IlotVman,  lioyer,  CuUen,  &c. 
appears  to  me  to  throw  no  lij;lit  what- 
ever on  the  nature  of  the  affection  :  in 
fact,  so  entirely  ignorant  are  w-e  of  the 
manner  in  wliich  the  nerves  perform 
their  functions,  that  any  attempt  to  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  a  disease  by  referring 
it  to  a  morbid  condition  of  them,  sel- 
dom serves  any  other  purjjosc  than  to 
throw  the  subject  into  still  greater  ob- 
scurity. The  other  theory,  as  proposed, 
and  so  ably  supported  by  Dr.  Bree,  is 
certainly  much  more  satisfactory  ;  but 
it  must,  while  we  grant  this,  be  at  the 
same  time  acknowledged  that  facts  exist 
which  prove  incontrovertibly  that  exces- 
sive secretion  of  mucus  cannot  itself 
be  the  cause  of  the  disease.  In  that 
species,  for  instance,  which  is  denomi- 
nated dry  asthma,  there  is  little  or  no 
expectoration  ;  and  in  the  first  stage 
even  of  the  inoist,  the  quantity  of  mucus 
thrown  out  by  the  vessels  of  the  bronchiae 
is  deficient  rather  than  excessive. 

After  seeing  so  many  men  of  emi- 
nence fail  in  their  efforts  to  explain  the 
nature  of  asthma,  I  should  certainly 
never  have  thought  of  prosecuting  the 
inquiry  myself,  were  it  not  for  the  in- 
tense interest  which,  from  sellish  consi- 
derations, the  subject  excited  in  me.  I 
have  reason,  however,  to  think  that  tlie 
study  which  I  have  bestowed  upon  it 
has  not  been  entirely  fruitless.  But  I 
shall  at  once  state  the  conclusions  at 
which  I  have  arrived,  and  leave  the  pro- 
fession to  decide  as  to  their  accuracy. 

Astlnna  appears  to  me  to  consist, 
simply  and  solely,  in  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  trachea 
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and  bronchial  tul)es.  By  this  view  of 
the  disease,  we  will  be  enabled,  I  think, 
to  account  for  the  various  symptoms 
which,  ia  its  different  stages,  it  presents, 
in  a  manner  more  rational,  and  more 
satisfactory,  than  by  any  which  has  been 
previously  taken  of  it.  Tlie  sense  of 
constriction  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
trachea,  just  where  it  begins  to  fork, 
the  feelinjr  of  tension  and  oppression  over 
the  chest,  as  well  as  the  general  feverish 
state  of  the  system,  all  indicate  the  ex- 
istence of  inflammation  so  plainly  as  to 
render  it  a  matter  of  surprise  that,  in 
forminirtheir  theories  of  asthma,  authors 
should  have  almost  entirely  overlooked 
its  inflammatory  nature.  The  symp- 
toms which  shew  themselves  as  the  dis- 
ease proceeds,  point,  if  possible,  still 
more  directly  to  inflammation  as  their 
cause.  Thus  the  dry  and  parched  state 
of  the  respiratory  canal,  the  !)urnino: 
sensation  which,  in  addition  to  that  of 
constriction,  is  soon  felt  at  the  root  of  the 
trachea,  the  dull  deep-seated  pain  which 
exists  over  the  chest,  are  all  together  ex- 
plicable in  no  other  way  than  by  sup- 
posing the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
trachea,  and  bronchial  tubes,  to  be  in  a 
state  of  actual  inflammation.  The  shrill 
wheezing  noise  which  respiration  now 
produces  is  owing  to  two  causes,  namely, 
to  the  unnaturally  dry  condition  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  to  its  being  con- 
siderably swelled  and  thickened,  so  as 
to  render  the  canal  narrower  than  it  is 
in  a  healthy  state. 

The  period  during  which  the  symp- 
toms of  which  I  have  lastly  been  speak- 
ing make  their  appearance,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  second  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease; and  comprehends  that  interval 
which  exists  between  the  time  when  the 
inflammatory  action  has  become  fully 
established,  and  that  when  it  has  reach- 
ed its  crisis.  Soon  after  this  happens, 
a  very  considerable  change  ensues.  A 
copious  secretion  of  mucus  takes  place  ; 
the  wheezing  noise  is  not  so  shrill  and 
so  sonorous  as  before  ;  but  respiration 
is  much  more  difficult,  owing,  undoubt- 
edly, to  the  air  cells  being  partially  ob- 
structed with  mucus,  which  at  once  re- 
fuses entrance  to  the  ordinary  (juantity 
of  air,  and,  by  thickly  coating  the  walls 
of  the  cells,  prevents  that  which  does 
enter  from  completely  exercising  its  in- 
fluence on  the  blood.  The  effects  of 
this  arc  soon  visible  in  the  excessive 
languor  which  ensues,  as  well  as  in  the  li- 
vid appearance  of  the  countenance  and 


the  extremities.  In  such  a  state  a  pa- 
tient could  not  exist  long  ;  but  fortu- 
nately a  higl'.ly-!)eneficial  change  is  on 
the  very  [)oint  of  taking  place.  No 
sooner  are  the  vessels  of  t\\e  mucous 
membrane  relieved  of  their  distention 
by  the  quantity  of  secretion  which  they 
have  thrown  out,  than  the  respiratory 
muscles  >vhich,  sympathetically  affected 
!)y  the  inflammation,  had  become  rigid 
and  inactive,  regain  their  vigour,  and 
by  forcil)le  and  frecjuently-repeated  ef- 
forts, effect  an  expectoration  of  that  se- 
cretion. In  proportion  as  this  is  done, 
respiration  becomes  easier;  the  blood 
undergoes  more  perfectly  that  change, 
whatever  it  is,  which  is  so  essential  to 
life  ;  the  skin  loses  its  blue  and  livid 
colour  ;  the  patient  feels  relieved  ;  and 
his  mind,  previously  depressed  and  de- 
sponding, becomes  buoyant,  active,  and 
oftentimes  cheerful  to  extravagance. 

It  almost  universally  happens,  that 
whenever  a  person  has  been  once  affect- 
ed with  true  asthma,  such  as  that  which 
I  have  described,  he  is  subject  during 
the  rest  of  his  life  to  a  recurrence  of  it. 
This  is  one  reason  why  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, by  the  aid  of  which  tiie  theorist  al- 
ways atteuipts  to  explain  whatever  he 
himself  does  not  understand,  has  been 
so  generally  regarded  as  t!ie  seat  of  the 
disease.  But  it  is  well  known,  that 
when  any  organ  has  been  once  attacked 
by  inflammation,  there  is  created  in  it  a 
disposition  to  inflammatory  action, 
which  becomes  increased  every  time 
that  such  action  is  re- excited  in  it.  If 
this  be  true,  as  every  one  must  grant  it 
to  be  with  respect  to  the  liver,  the  ton- 
sils, &c.  is  there  any  cause  why  it  should 
not  be  so  with  respect  to  mucous  mem- 
branes likewise?  I,  for  my  part,  am 
not  acquainted  with  any.  I  perceive, 
on  the  contrary,  the  same  truth  to  hold 
with  respect  to  the  mucous  membrane 
lining  the  urinary  canal ;  and  I  cannot 
possibly  see  why  the  analogy  should  not 
extend  to  that  which  lines  the  respira- 
tory. 

In  attempting  to  shew  how  utterly 
inade(iuafe  to  explain  the  nature  of 
asthma  the  nervous  theory  is,  I  by  no 
means  intended  to  assert  that  the  nerves 
are  entirely  unconcerned  in  the  disease. 
What  I  meant  to  say  is,  that  the  nerves 
are  not  more  affected  in  asthma  than 
they  are  in  any  other  inflammatory  af- 
fection. 

There  is  one  circumstance  which,  at 
first  view,  may  appear    (jnite  inexplica- 
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ble,  if  asthma  be  consiilered  as  mere  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  membrane 
linin-jf  tlie  brondiiiil  tubes.  The  cir- 
cumstance to  vvhicli  I  alluHe  i^  the  com- 
parative freedom  in  breathimr  wiiich  the 
asthmatic  experiences  durinji;-  the  day. 
How,  it  may  be  said,  taking;  that  view 
of  the  question  wiiicli  has  been  propos- 
ed, are  we  to  account  for  sucli  an  inter- 
mission ?  Does  the  inflammation,  lil<e 
the  spirits  of  which  we  have  heard  so 
nuicli  in  childliood,  fly  off"  as  soon  as  the 
cock  crows  ?  'I'he  objection  certain'y 
seems  a  powerful  one;  but  it  loses  its 
validity  when  we  consider,  that  the 
chana^ed  state  of  llie  almosplierc  during* 
niirlit  is  quite  siitlicient  to  account  for 
the  greater  violence  which  the  symp- 
toms then  assume. 

Having  seen  that  asthma  is  purely  an 
inflammatory  affection,  it  mi^iit  be  ex- 
pected that  oeneral  blood-lettinirouglit  to 
supersede  every  other  remedial  measure, 
at  least  in  all  cases  where  the  patients  are 
stronff,  and  in  other  respects  healthy. 
But  if,  relying'  on  this  expectation,  a 
practitioner  were  to  use  the  lancet  thus 
freely,  his  practice  would  turn  out  any 
thinar  else  than  successful.  Not  that 
there  may  not  occur  cases  in  which,  ei- 
ther from  a  very  plethoric  state  of  the 
patient,  from  unusual  violence  in  the 
disease  itself,  or  from  its  being  compli- 
cated witi)  some  other  inflammatory  af- 
fection, general  blood-letting  may  be- 
come necessary.  But  even  in  such 
cases,  its  uti'ity  consists  solely  in  sub- 
stituting for  the  evils  to  wliich  the  dis- 
ease, if  unchecked,  would  lead,  other 
less  ones  of  which  it  is  itself  the  cause, 
namely,  a  more  protracted  recovery 
from  the  present  attack,  and  a  greater 
liability  to  a  recurrence  of  the  affection. 
Surely,  then,  general  blood  letting 
should  never  be  practised  in  asthma,  un- 
less when  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms 
absolutely  demands  it.  But  the  truth 
of  this  proposition  by  no  means  dis- 
proves the  inflammatory  nature  of  asth- 
ma. We  know  that  in  inflammation  of 
the  other  mucous  membranes  patients 
usually  bear  the  abstraction  of  blood 
verv  badly.  This  has  been  often  ob- 
served with  respect  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  intestines.  When  it  is  in- 
flamed, the  loss  often  or  twelve  ounces 
of  blood  will  produce  fainting  in  a  [)a- 
tient,  who,  if  the  serous  memiirane  were 
the  seat  of  the  inflammation,  would  bear 
to  lose  twenty  or  twenty-five  ounces, 
without   being  much  affected.     Of  the 


cause  of  this  difference  we  are  totally 
ignorant.  The  fact  itself,  however,  is 
suflicient  for  my  purpose. 

.Although  hut  very  few  cases  of  asth- 
ma rciiuire  general  blood  letting,  or  are 
benetiiied  by  it,  yet  there  is  scarcely  oue 
ill  which  great  advantage  may  not  be  de- 
rived from  the  abstraction  of  blood  lo- 
cally. A  numl)er  of  leeches  applied  un- 
der each  clavicle,  as  well  as  above  the 
sternum,  will  most  fre(]ui'ntly  !)e  pro- 
ductive of  speedy  and  extensive  relief. 
Fomenting  the  throat  too;  or,  what  is 
still  better,  inhaling  the  steam  arising 
from  a  mixture  of  hot  water  and  vine- 
gar, has  a  most  excellent  effect  in  sooth- 
ing the  irritability  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, relaxing  the  tension  produced  by 
the  fulness  of  its  vessels,  and  either  sub- 
duing the  inflammation  entirely,  or 
bringing  it  sooner  to  a  crisis.  Of  the 
inhalation  of  iodine,  oxygen,  &c.  I  can 
say  nothing  from  experience. 

Emetics,  1  believe,  are  seldom  useful, 
and  never  recjuisite  in  asthma.  Indeed, 
in  most  of  the  affections  in  which  they 
are,  or  used  to  be  employed,  their  ope- 
ration is  any  thing  but  advantageous. 
The  unnatural  action  which  they  induce 
in  the  stomach,  and  in  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  intestines,  generally  leaveo 
behind  it  a  weakness  and  want  of  tone, 
which  are  by  no  means  easily  remedied. 
I  have  often  beard  a  patient  complain, 
six  or  eight  weeks  after  he  has  taken  an 
emetic,  that,  ever  since  that  time,  he 
has  been  distressed  with  a  sinking  sen- 
sation of  the  stomach  ;  that  his  appetite 
has  been  bad  ;  and  that  his  bowels  have 
been  very  much  deranged,  being  now 
excessively  purged,  and  at  another  time 
obstinately  costive;  and,  on  looking  at 
his  tongue,  I  have  found  it  covered  with 
a  dirty,  clammy  fur,  of  unusual  thick- 
ness. When,  therefore,  there  exists  in 
asthma,  as  there  generally  does,  a  disor- 
dered state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
a  simple  saline  purgative  or  two  will  be 
found  of  much  more  advantage  than  an 
emetic.  Indeed,  in  the  case  of  young 
patients,  I  have  not  unfrequently  seen 
an  attack  of  tlie  disease  completely  ar- 
rested by  the  administration  of  rather  a 
large  dose  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or 
of  Glauber's  salt. 

After  what  I  have  said  in  the  relation 
of  my  case  respecting  the  good  effects  of 
the  digitalis,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for 
n)e  to  recommend  it  here.  On  the  use 
of  antimonials,  Dover's  powder,  &c.  in 
asthma,  as  nauseating  and  diaphoretic 
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medicines,  I  shall  say  nothintf ;  as  their 
utility  in  inflammatory  attectioiis  of 
every  kind  is  well  known,  and  almost 
universally  acknowledi(ed. 

Not  many  years  since  it  was  the  com- 
mon practice  to  administer  in  asthma  a 
numher  of  medicines,  which,  from  their 
antispasmodic  qualities,  were  consider- 
ed hii^hly  beneficial  in  that  disease.  This 
practice,  tlie  oli'spriny;  of  a  most  erro- 
neous theory,  has  now  fallen  into  pretty 
f^eneral  disuse  ;  for  experience  has 
shewn,  that  such  medicines,  by  their 
stimulant  powers,  only  acfgravate  the 
symptoms.  There  is,  however,  one 
species  of  the  disease  in  which  they  are 
probably  useful.  The  species  to  which 
I  allude  is  that  which  is  usually  deno- 
minated dry,  but  which  might  very  pro- 
perly l)e  termed  chronic  asthma.  It  is 
most  frequently  met  with  in  persons  ad- 
vanced in  life,  many  of  whom  were,  in 
early  years,  sufferers  from  the  more 
acute  form  of  the  disease.  Its  symp- 
toms are  comparatively  mild,  but  it  very 
seldom  has  any  thing  like  perfect  re- 
missions. It  is  often  relieved  by  (jalba- 
num,  assafatida,  or  ammoniacum. 

I  have  never,  I  regret  to  say,  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  after  death 
the  bodies  of  asthmatics.  I  have,  there- 
fore, in  the  above  observations,  referred 
solely  to  the  symptoms  during  life  for 
proofs  of  the  correctness  of  my  opi- 
nions. The  further  evidence  in  their 
favour,  which  may  be  drawn  from  the 
exciting  causfs  of  the  affection,  is  so 
likely  to  obtain  due  estimation  from  all 
who  turn  their  thoughts  to  the  sul)ject, 
tliat  I  have  thought  it  unnecessary  to 
insist  upon  it. 

Kegworth,  Leicestershire, 
June  1,  18;«l. 
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I'o  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Sir, 
The  prevalence  and  fatality  of  puerpe- 
ral fever  render  an  investigation  of  its 
origin,  nature,  and  treatment,  a  matter 
of  the  deepest  interest  to  every  medical 
practitioner.  Many  of  our  most  en- 
lightened and  scientific  writers  have 
laboured  with  unremitting  zeal  in  these 
inquiries,  animated  by  the  iiope  of  dis- 
covering some  means  by  which  its  dan- 


ger might  he  removed,  and  its  destruc- 
tive agency  arrested.  The  writings  of 
Hey,  Arnistrong,  and  others,  who  have 
described  this  devastating  scourge,  throw 
much  light  on  the  subject,  and  point 
out  a  remedy  sometimes  elFicacions  in 
the  acute  form  of  puerperal  fever;  but 
tiie  sub'jcale,  typhoid,  and  far  more  in- 
tractable species,  will  too  often  prove 
fatal,  whatever  method  of  treatment  we 
adojit ;  and  I  think  I  have  more  than 
once  seen  its  fatal  termination  accele- 
rated by  depletory  measures  carried  to 
an  excess,  which  the  symptoms  did  not 
warrant,  and  which,  without  mitigating 
their  violence,  has  irrecoverably  ex- 
hausted the  strength  of  the  patient. 

There  is  in  medical  theories  a  fashion, 
as  well  as  in  matters  of  less  importance; 
and  the  opinions  niost  orthodox,  in  our 
religious  or  pathological  creeds,  may 
possii)ly  not  be  the  most  consistent  with 
the  canon  of  truth,   or  the  legitimate 
deductions  of  right  reason.     It  is  easier 
to  follow  the  dictates  of  ingenious  en- 
thusiasts, and  to  adopt  their  opinions, 
than  to  form  our  own  : — we  employ  in 
the  other  professions  learned  and  saga- 
cious  individuals   to  think   for  us,  and 
pay    them   sometimes   handsomely    for 
rendering  us  this  service  :   but  although 
belonging  to  the  laity  of  our  own  pro- 
fession, we  may  claim  the  right  of  exer- 
cising our  own  judgtnent  on  tlie  ])heno- 
mena  of  disease,  and  should  the  notions 
we  have  derived  from   others  be  found 
irreconcileable  with  our   own  observa- 
tion and  experience,  we  arc  Justified  in 
rejecting  them.     It  is  orthodox  in   pa- 
thology to  attribute  all  cases  of  puer|)e- 
ral  fever  to  infiammation  of  the  perito- 
neum, uterus,  and  pelvic  viscera  ; — and 
in  therapeutics,  he   who  holds  fast  the 
faith,   and    follows  the  practice  of  the 
learned  J^angrado,   by  taking  away  the 
largest  possible  quantity  of  blood  in  the 
smallest  given  time,  is  the  most  sound 
and  orthodox  practitioner:  but  I  would 
ask    any    medical    man,    whether    the 
symptoms     manifested     in     the     most 
incurable  form  of  puerperal  fever  are 
such  as  denote  an  acute  or  a  typhoid 
disease?  —  whether  its  contagions   ori- 
gin   would    induce    him    to    expect    a 
very   high    degree    of    vascular  excite- 
ment?— and  if  we  find  the  disease  nei- 
ther alleviated  by  active  depletion,  nor 
discover,    after    deatli,    those    changes 
which   are  the   well-kmiwn  and  recog- 
nised etlects  of  inllammatorv  action, — 
then  wc  must  condmlc,  that  ilie  dogmas 
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of  tlic  professor's  cliair,  or  the  Iticuhra- 
tioiis  of  his  study,  are  not  always  enti- 
tled to  our  idiplieit  faith,  nor  "ill  our 
adherence  to  llieni,  if  contrary  to  truth 
and  experience,  enable  us  either  to  save 
our  own  reinitation,  or  the  lives  of  our 
patients. 

Puerperal  fever  is  distiniruishahle  into 
two  varieties ;  the  acute,  or  infiamma- 
tory  species,  wherein  the  usual  symp- 
toms of  increased  action  are  pretent. 
It  coniincnces  with  a  violent  shiverintif 
fit;  there  is  alxlominal  tenderness,  pain, 
and  tympanitic  cnlarijenjeut  —  commonly 
without  delirium,  and  this  can  only  be 
remedied  by  the  early  and  free  abstrac- 
tion of  i)l()o(I,  l)y  local  and  general 
means,  by  tlie  antiphlogistic  plan  of 
treatment  promptly  adopted  ;  and  the 
patient  may  thus  not  unfrequently  be 
restored. 

The  other,  or  suhandp.  form,  often 
imperceptibly  insidious  in  its  origin — 
attended  by  little  pain — without  any 
distinct  riofors,  productive  of  great  ])ros- 
tration  of  strength,  a  tympanitic  slate 
of  the  abdomen,  diarrhoea,  petecliiaj  on 
the  skin,  and  very  frequently  fatal,  es- 
pecially if  from  excessive  depletion 
the  powers  of  the  svstein  have  been 
much  reduced.  From  this  species  of 
puerperal  fever  I  was  deprived  some 
years  ago  of  a  near  relative ;  the  practi- 
tioner who  attended,  bled  bis  patient 
copiouslyand  repeatedly,  to  destroy  the 
hydra  of  inflammation,  and  the  result 
was  as  I  have  stated.  I  could  detail 
many  similar  examples,  and  the  English 
and  foreign  journals  abound  witli  cases 
which  prove  lliat  puerperal  fever,  in  its 
worst  and  most  destructive  form,  is  not 
rendered  fatal  in  consequence  of  the 
high  degree  of  inflammatory  action  ex- 
cited, nor  is  it  curable  by  tlie  free  ab- 
straction of  blood.  Like  typhus  fever, 
it  is  unquestionably  contagious  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  but  is  only  capable  of  affect- 
ing women  in  whom  the  uterine  system 
is  rendered  susceptible  of  its  influence, 
in  consequence  of  pregnancy  or  partu- 
rition. 

Charles  Suvkrn. 
Jcwin-Street,  June  18,  1S.3I. 
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INFLATIOX  IN  ILEUS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
(Jaztltc. 

Sir, 
If  you  deem  tlie  following  statement  of 
a  case  of  ileus  worthy  a  jdace  in  your 
valuable  journal,  you  will  oblige  me  l»y 
giving  it'  insertion.  If,  hv  inculcating 
the  advantages  of  the  remedy  in  (jues- 
tion,  it  should  in  any  way  contribute  to 
the  alleviation  of  human  suffering,  the 
knowledge  of  this  fact  will  be  a  source 
of  gratification  to  your  corrcs])ondent. 

On  receiving  your  No.  for  May  28, 
my  attention  was  agreeably  arrested  by 
the  case  of  Colica  Constipata.  It  hap- 
pened that  I  had  at  the  lime  a  very  ob- 
stinate case  of  a  similar  nature,  and 
having  exhausted  inetfectually  such  of 
the  usual  remedies  as  were  admissible, 
1  had  recourse  to  inflation,  which  was 
followed  by  a  happy  result.  I  had  been 
sent  for  to  J\lrs.  \V.  ffit.  ;i8,  about  five 
or  six  days  before,— a  woman  of  deli- 
cate constitution,  though  in  the  general 
enjoying,  what  is  termed,  good  health. 
When  1  saw  her,  she  complained  of  a 
twisting  pain  in  the  right  iliac  and 
lumbar  regions,  not  increased  by  pres- 
sure, nausea,  and  occasional  vomiting 
of  offensive  porriaceous  matter;  her 
tongue  was  sliiihlly  furred  ;  pulse  85, 
and  soft ;  and  the  system  generally  de- 
pressed. The  bowels  had  not  acted  for 
five  days.  I  prescribed  eight  grains  of 
the  su'bmurias  hydrargyri,  witii  one  of 
opium,  to  be  followed  by  doses  of 
infus.  senn.  c.  magnes.  sulphat.  These 
measures  being  of  no  avail,  next  day 
the  sui)muriate  of  mercury  was  repeated, 
dose  10  gmins,  with  the  same  quantity 
of  the  compound  colocynth  pill.  (Olea- 
ginous injections  were  prescribed,  which 
succeeded  in  clearing  the  rectum  of  a 
very  small  portion  of  feculent  matter, 
but  produced  not  the  sliglitest  effect  on 
that  portion  beyond  it  which  formed 
the  obstruction.  The  treatment  was  a 
little  varied  the  two  or  three  following 
days.  iMore  calomel  was  adniinisteied, 
and  several  doses  of  erolon  oil  in  pills, 
ten  or  twelve  drops  in  all ;  freqrenl  co- 
pious injections  of  warm  water,  from 
one  to  two  (juarts  at  a  time  ;  occasional 
friction  of  the  abdomen,  &c.  Leeches 
were  twice  applied :  fomentations  and 
the  warm  liath  all  in  vain  ;  and  from  the 
dejected  countenance,  the  sunken  eye, 
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aiul  the  sfenerally  enfeebled  state  of  the 
vital  powers,  I  was  I  think  jnstified  in 
fearing  that  death  would  soon  close  the 
scene.  It  was  at  this  crisis,  havincr,  as 
I  before  stated,  t-iken  the  hint  of  its 
utility  from  IMr.  King's  paper,  that  I 
resolved  on  inflation.  1  followed  the 
plan  adopted  by  that  gentleman  ;  name- 
ly, by  means  of  a  common  pair  of  i)el- 
lo\vs,  a  bladder,  and  clyster-pipe.  Tiie 
eflect,  as  it  regarded  tlie  ease  of  the  pa- 
tient from  pain,  was  instantaneous ; 
and  I  continued  the  inflation  till  the 
whole  of  the  abdomen  l)ecame  somewhat 
tense.  From  this  moment  the  nausea 
and  vomiting,  which  had  harassed  the 
patient  throughout,  ceased  entirely. 
The  pain  became  diffused;  she  described 
it  as  very  trifling,  and  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  wliat  it  had  lieen  :  the 
countenance,  almost  tlie  facies  Hippo- 
cratica,  was  already  reanimating;  the 
flickering  flame  of  receding  vitality  was 
rekindling,  and  I  was  myself  fully  satis- 
fied that  the  obstruction  was  moved. 
ConsideriniT,  however,  that  there  «as 
prol)ai)ly  an  increased  degree  of  tor- 
pidity in  the  lower  bowels,  having  been 
deprived  for  eleven  days  of  their  accus- 
tomed stimulus,  the  faeces,  I  gave  soon 
after  the  inflation  a  moderate  dose  of 
senna  and  suits,  which  was  followed  in 
about  two  hours  by  a  copious  scybalous 
dejection.  All  was  now  satisfactory; 
eyery  symptom  has  been  favourable 
since,  and  a  simple  gentle  aperient,  re- 
peated at  intervals  as  occasion  required, 
is  the  whole  of  the  subsequent  treat- 
ment. 

In  the  foregoing  case,  I  do  not  consi- 
der that  general  bleeding  was  indicated, 
inasmuch  as  tlie  system  appeared  i)ecu- 
liarly  depressed  from  the  commence- 
incnt  of  my  attendance.  For  the  same 
reason  I  feared  to  use  tobacco.  If  I 
may  be  allowed  to  give  my  testimony 
on  the  subject,  1  should  unhesitatingly 
say  that  inflation  is  a  most  valuable 
mechanical  means  in  cases  of  obstinate 
obstruction  of  the  bowels  unattended 
by  palpable  inflammation.  Air  being 
more  subtle  than  the  common  fluids 
used  as  injections  in  such  cases,  will 
necessarily  insinuate  itself  iteyoud  the 
bounds  to  which  lliese  generally  extend, 
and  my  own  impression  of  the'  remedy 
IS,  that  it  is  equally  safe  and  elHcacious. 
I  remain,  sir, 
Your  very  ol)edient  servant, 

Charles  Fludek. 

Lymington,  Hnnts, 
June  13,  1831. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTION, 

Friday,  June  10,  1831. 

George  MooRE,  Esq.  F.S. A.  Vice-Presi- 
dent, IN  the  Chair. 


Mr,  Faradaij  on  the.  Arranxfeme.nt  as- 
sumed bti  Particles  lijiiuj  on  Vibrating 
Surfaces. 

If  poets  are  born,  not  made,  we  are 
often  inclined  to  believe  that  the  same 
mi^lit  be  as  truly  said  of  lecturers  also, 
and  the  old  proverb  thus  be  paraphrased, 
"  Prselector  nascitur  non  fit,"  e.  y. 
Mr.  I'araday,  we  opine,  was  born  a  lec- 
turer; for  whatever  subject  he  under- 
takes to  treat,  wlietherit  be  familiar,  or 
whether  it  be  abstruse,  it  little  matters 
— he  renders  it  not  only  plain,  but 
pleasing;  all  experiments  are  easy  in 
liis  hands — all  topics  intelligible  from 
his  mouth. 

The  subject  for  tiiis  evening's  illus- 
tration, though  not  unimportant,  as 
elucidating  an  al)struse  point  in  acous- 
tics, was  one  as  apparently  barren  of 
popular  interest  as  any  that  could  have 
been  selecteil,  and  yet  Mr.  F.  contrived 
to  rivet  the  attention  of  a  very  nume- 
rous auditory,  and  to  dismiss  them  gra- 
titied  with  the  profit  returned  for  the 
hour  they  had  spent. 

In  several  former  reports  we  have  no- 
ticed the  acoustical  experiments  of  Mr. 
Wlieatstone,  which  have  been  i)rought 
forward  at  the  Royal  institution  bv  Mr. 
Faraday,  in  which  the  nodal  lines  exist- 
ing in  a  state  of  rest  in  vibrating  sur- 
faces have  l)een  rendered  ocularly  visi- 
ble by  strewing  sand  over  the  plate, 
which  of  course  quits  the  parts  in  mo- 
tion, and  collects  on  the  parts  at  rest. 
But  Savart,  Chladin,  and  others,  in 
pursuing  these  researches,  found  that  if 
the  powder  sprinkled  on  the  vibrating 
plate  was  of  unequal  densities,  e.g.  if 
the  common  sand  had  amongst  it  some 
scrapings  of  (juill,  dust  of  lycopudium, 
or  other  light  matters,  then,  that  al- 
thotigh  the  heavy  particles  would  col- 
lect on  the  lines  of  rest,  the  light 
formed  heaps  on  the  parts  most  violently 
in  motion.  This  phenomenon  excited 
much  astonishment,  and  various  (almost 
absurd)  speculations  were  ventured  by 
more  than  one  experimentalist  to  ac- 
count for  such  an  apparent  para(lo.\-. 
Mr.  F.  to  whom  the  difficulty  was  men- 
tioned, (although  it  is  not  a  subject  im- 
mediately connected  with  his  chemical 
pursuits,)    made    several   experiments. 
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Biui  at  last  solved  llie  problem,  which 
lias  piiz/.U'il  tlie  sound  pliilosophcrs. 
He  lias  fully  explained  his  views  on  this 
suliject  in  a  paper  whieh  has  lieeii  read 
before  the  Royal  Society,  and  will  ap- 
pear in  the  next  nnnil)er  of  their  'I'rans- 
aciions  ;  therefore  to  it  we  shall  refer  for 
minuter  details,  content inji^  ourselves 
with  statin^-,  that  tiie  collection  of  the 
liiiht  particles  on  the  vilirating  points  is 
ov\inii-  to  the  currents  of  air  which  the 
vibrations  of  the  plates  occasion,  setting 
from  the  nodal  lines  to  the  vihratinif 
parts,  thus  separating  the  light  from 
the  heavy  oraiiis,  and  depositing  the 
former  on  the  points  of  chief  motion. 
Proofs  of  this  explanation  being  the 
true  solution  of  theditliculty,  were  given 
in  abundance,  and  the  doctrines  well 
illustrated  by  Mr.  F.  this  evening.  Of 
his  numerous  experiments,  two  were 
especially  satisfactory  :  —  First,  that 
wiiere  small  shields  of  paper  were  fixed 
to  tiie  sides  of  the  vibrating  plates,  so 
as  to  intercept  the  aerial  currents,  when 
the  lycopodiiim  dust  remained  on  the 
nodal  lines;  and,  secondly,  when  the 
vibrating  plates  covered  witli  sand  were 
immerseil  in  water,  so  that  the  sand  and 
the  medium  were  of  nearly  similar  rela- 
tive densities  (as  previously  the  lycoco- 
podium  had  been  with  regard  to  air), — 
then  the  sand  was  carried  to  the  vibrat- 
ing parts  by  the  currents  of  water,  just 
as  the  lysoco])odium  was  shewn  to  be 
carried  by  the  atmospheric  current. 

At  the  close  of  tlie  lecture,  JMr.  F. 
in  tiie  name  of  the  managers,  took  leave 
of  the  members  and  tlieir  friends  in  a 
short  but  very  appropriate  address,  in 
which  he  referred  to  tlie  success  of  the 
past  as  an  incitement  to  greater  exer- 
tions, to  provide  matter  for  the  ensuing 
session. 

In  the  library  we  noticed  more  than 
an  average  display  of  natural  curiosities 
and  works  of  art,  from  Messrs.  Mar- 
shall, BoUaert,  Johnson,  Brunei),  New- 
man, Bennett,  and  others ;  but  the  two 
things  wliich  excited  the  most  marked 
attention  were  a  very  finely-executed 
bust,  in  marble,  of  Mr.  Faraday,  and  a 
copy,  by  Pickersgill,  jun.  of  the  portrait 
of  Sir  H.  Davy,  by  Lawrence,  wliich 
hangs  in  the  council-room  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  of  which,  by  permission  of 
the  fello«s,  this  copy  has  been  made, 
to  ornament  the  scene  of  his  labours 
and  his  triumphs — the  Royal  Institution 
of  Great  Britain. 

Meetings  atljourned  to  January  1832. 


MEDICO-BOTANICAI,  SOCIEIV. 

Tuesday,  14th  June,  I8;il. 
II.  GiBBS,  Esq.  Treasuiier  i\  the  Chair. 


3Iedicinal  Plants  mentioned  hy   Shak- 
speare. 

The  Secretary,  Dr.  Sigmond,  continued 
the  perusal  of  a  very  interesting  paper, 
communicated  by  S.  Rootsey,  Es(|.  of 
Bristol,  (begun  at  the  last  meeting)  on 
the  medicinal  plants  mentioned  by 
Shakspeare;  in  which  the  author  not 
only  cleared  up  many  doubts  as  to  the 
identity  of  plants  bearing  the  same  and 
dissimilar  names,  but  also  indulged  in 
several  very  curious  etyniolojfical  spe- 
culations as  to  the  origin  of  their  vulgar 
and  classical  appellations.  This  paper, 
in  which  there  was  displayed  much 
labour,  ingenuity,  and  research,  was 
listened  to  with  marked  attention,  and 
excited  much  general  interest.  At  its 
conclusion,  Mr.  Bennett,  a  very  indus- 
trious and  scientitic  surgeon,  who  has 
lately  returned  from  a  voyage  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  and  has  brought 
home  many  of  the  natural  productions 
of  New  Holland,  the  Polynesian  Isles, 
&c.  &c.  gave  a  particular  account  of  the 
properties  and  uses  of  a  plant  used  as 
a  purgative  in  the  Manillas,  some  seeds 
and  fruit  of  which  he  presented  to  the 
Society :  it  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
combretacese  probably,  as  he  observed 
a  species  of  (juisqualis. 

If  naval  surgeons  in  general  were  en- 
dued with  sucli  a  love  of  natural  history 
as  animates  Mr.  Bennett,  or  would 
exert  half  the  industry  he  has  shewn  in 
collecting  specimens  of  the  produce  of 
different  countries  visited,  how  much 
might  not  in  a  short  time  be  added  to 
our  stores  of  knowledge  ?  Towards  the 
close  of  the  meeting,  Dr.  Whiting, 
professor  of  materia  medica,  delivered 
a  lecture  on  the  medicinal  properties  of 
colchicum,  which  contained  some  novel 
views,  and  much  interesting  matter  for 
discussion,  but  of  which  space  prevents 
us  giving  a  detailed  report. 

The  Society  adjourned  to  Tuesday, 
28th  June,  wliich  will  be  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  present  session,  when  there 
will  be  read  a  paper  from  a  Foreign  cor- 
respondent on  the  indigenous  medicinal 
plants  of  Egypt,  and  also  a  communi- 
cation from  Dr.  Negri,  on  Ergot  of 
Rye. 
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MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Satiirilatj,  June  25,  1831. 


"  I.icet  omnihus,  licet  etiani  mihl,  dignitatem  .1  r- 
tis  Medico!  tiieri;  potektas  morto  veiiiendi  in  pub- 
licum sit,  dicendipericulum  noil  recuse." — ClTKRO. 


EPITOME  OF  THE  SYMPTOMS  AND 
TREATMENT   OF  CHOLERA. 

Amid  the  alarm  which  i)revails  on  the 
subject  of  cholera,  it  is  quite  extraordi- 
nary to  find  how  little  either  the  public 
or  the  profession  seem  to  be  acquainted 
with  its  nature  and  historj'.  Crude 
opinions  are  pronndgated— ridiculous 
suggesiions  are  offered— and  remedies 
which  have  been  in  use  for  the  last  ten 
years  gravely  adduced  as  novelties ; 
while  dogmatical  condemnation  is  be- 
stowed on  others  by  tliose  who  not  only 
have  never  seen  the  disease^  but  who 
shew  by  their  remarks  that  they  have 
not  made  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  descriptions  given  of  it  by  others. 
Under  these  circumstances,  we  have 
thought  that  a  condensed  account  of 
the  most  important  facts  connected 
with  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of 
cholera  might  be  acceptable  to  our 
readers,  and  for  this  purpose,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  published  accounts,  we  have 
availed  ourselves  of  access  which  has 
been  afforded  us  to  numerous  original 
])upers — especially  to  a  large  and  valu- 
al)le  collection  of  reports  from  India, 
which  has  been  made  at  the  Army  I\Je- 
dical  Board.  We  have  compared  these 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  reports 
made  by  various  authorities  in  Russia 
and  Germany;  and  from  tliese  com!)ined 
sources  have  formed  the  memoranda 
which  follow. 

We  remarked  some  weeks  ago,  that 
the  disease  which  then  raged  in  the  east 
of  Russia  had  not  been  proved  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Indian  cholera;  and  this 
a.ssertion  we  grounded  on  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  details  regarding  its 
symptoms  were  extremely  defective. 
It    is    rcmarkalile,    indeed,    that    this 


meagreness  of  description  pervades  al- 
most all  the  documents  received  !)y  our 
Government,  the  narrators  confining 
themselves  to  mere  details  of  time 
and  place,  as  to  the  breaking  out  of 
the  malady,  and  to  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality. The  report  of  Sir  William 
Crichton  forms  an  exception  to  this; 
and  tliougit  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
had  himself  witnessed  the  disease,  yet 
as  he  took  his  description  from  the  Rus- 
sian practitioners,  to  whom  it  was  fa- 
miliar, no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of 
his  accuracy.  Now,  on  tlie  account 
given  by  this  physician  of  the  disease, 
as  it  prevailed  in  IMoscow,  being  read 
to  Dr.  Russell,  who  had  been  familiar 
with  the  complaint  in  Calcutta,  he  in- 
stantly exclaimed  that  it  was  "  an  excel- 
lent description  of  the  Indian  cholera." 
Admitting,  then,  the  identity  of  the 
cholera  which  threatens  us  with  that 
which  for  fifteen  years  has  been  the 
scourge  of  India,  we  can,  of  course, 
with  more  confidence  turn  to  the  ex- 
perience acquired  during  this  long  pe- 
riod in  our  Eastern  territories.  But 
before  entering  upon  any  history  of  the 
symptoms  of  the  complaint,  we  would 
remark  upon  the  inapplicability  of 
the  name  which  has  been  bestowed 
upon  it.  A  disease  called  cholera  has 
long  been  familiar  to  us  ;  it  was  known 
to  the  Greek  physicians,  and  in  Eng- 
land was  first  accurately  described  by 
Sydenham,  as  resembling  the  effects  of 
a  "  violent  surfeit,"  and  occurring  al- 
most exclusively  towards  the  end  of 
summer.  This  is  a  disease  of  which  we 
all  have  definite  ideas  as  to  its  causes,  its 
nature,  and  its  treatment ;  it  therefore 
becomes  no  inconsiderable  source  of  con- 
fusion, if  not  of  positive  error,  that  the 
same  appellation  should  have  been  ap- 
jdied  to  a  pestilence  having,  it  is  true, 
some  symptoms  in  common  with  the 
other,  but  differing  from  it  in  so  many 
important  particulars,  as  clearly  to 
prove  them   to   be  essentially  distinct. 
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Probably  tbe  attempt  to  alter  the  name  wliile  tlic  pulse  fbijjs,  becoming  so  small 
would  now  be  in  vain  ;  at  thcsan)C  time  as  to  l)c  felt  with  dilliculty,  or  perhaps 
it  is  proper  to  keep  the  distinction  in  not  to  be  felt  at  all.  The  rapidity  with 
mind,  both  because  the  puljlic,  con-  which  these  symptoms  of  overwhelming 
foundinj^  our  common  summer  attacks  sinkinj,^  anil  collapse  supervene,  consti- 
of  bilious  vomitihi;-  with  tlie  more  fatal  tutes  the  striking  and  characteristic  pait 
disease,  mijjht  otherwi?e  be  alarmed  be-  of  the  disease  ;  and  patients  occasion- 
yond  all  reasonable  measure  :  and  also  ally  die  in  this  staf^e  without  any  vo- 
because  medical  men  themselves,  if  niiting,  purging-,  or  cramps.  More  ge- 
they  expected  to  find  the  disease  which  nerally,  however,  there  is  a  sense  of 
now  absorbs  so  much  anxious  attention  heat  and  oppression  at  the  stomach, 
the  same  as  the  "  cholera''  to  which  with  great  and  insatiable  thirst ;  this  is 
they  have  been  accustomed,  uiight  be  attended  by  vomiting,  especially  after 
led  into  serious,  or  even  f;it;il  niistakes.  drinking  ;  and  the  vomiting  generally 
Indeed,  in  a  French  paper*,  whidi  has  brings  on  spasms,  which  commence  in 
reached  us  at  the  moment  we  are  writ-  the  extremities,  perhaps  in  the  toes  or 
ing  the  present  article,  we  (iad  cholera  fingers,  and  spread  towards  the  trunk, 
announcedatoneof  thehospitals  ;  which.  Purging  is  also  an  usual  attendant  of 
though  the  appellation  be  sanctioned  by  the  complaint  simultaneously  with  the 
M.  Andral,  we  hesitate  not  to  pro-  vomiting,  the  evacuations  being  ejected 
iiounceto  be  merely  the  common  biliary  with  force,  but  generally  without  grip- 
disturbance,  with  which  London  and  ing.  The  skin  loses  its  natural  elasti- 
Paris  abound  during  the  heats  of  sum-  city,  assumes  a  sodden  appearance,  and 
iiier.  Keeping  in  mind  the  distinction  is  bathed  in  profuse  cold  sweats.  The 
al)ove  alluded  to,  and  setting  aside  ano-  matters  ejected,  both  upwards  and 
nialous  symptoms,  such  as  are  some-  downwards,  are  for  the  most  part  free 
times,  but  not  freiiuently,  met  with,  from  all  appearance  of  bile,  being  wa- 
the  following  may  be  taken  as  an  tery,  clear,  and  even  white,  (by  many 
epitome  of  the  disease  which  has  Ira-  compared  to  rice-water),  and  with  a  pe- 
velled  from  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  to  cnliar  odour  said  to  be  characteristic  of 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  the  disease.  Some,  with  a  view  of  dc- 
A  town  or  camp  may  be  in  a  state  of  scribing  the  smell,  call  it  "  heavy,"  and 
excellent  health,  when  suddenly,  and  in  others  "  sickly." 

many  instances  without  any  cause  The  burning  sensation  ut  the  stomach, 
which  can  be  detected,  an  iiidividual  with  unquenchable  thirst,  von)iting', 
l)ecomes  atiected  with  cholera.  With-  purging,  and  cramps  ;  the  exliaustion, 
in  three  or  four  days  perhaps  fifty  cases  sinking,  and  restlessness,  witli  shrivelled 
may  be  brought  to  the  hospital,  of  a  extremities,  sunken  eye,  cold  skin,  blue- 
single  regiment — so  rapidly  does  it  nessof  the  lips,  oppressed  breathing,  and 
spread.  The  attack  generally  comes  cessation  of  the  pulse,  orevenofany  pcr- 
on  between  sun-set  and  sunrise — com-  ceptible  actionof  theheart— continuefor 
paratively  seldom,  at  least,  during  the  a  period,  which  varies  from  one  to 
day.  At  the  time  the  greater  num-  many  hours;  during  which,  however, 
ber  of  j)atients  are  first  seen,  the  the  mental  faculties  generally  remain 
most  conspicuous  symptoms  are  lowness  unimpaired.  In  uiany  there  is  a  dis- 
and  depression,  often  with  giddiness,  position  to  dose  or  become  lethargic — 
<inickly  passing  into  faintness  and  ex-  a  state  from  which  the  patient  is  only 
tieme  anxiety.  The  surface  soon  begins  roused  by  the  attacks  of  vomiting- and 
lo  grow  cold,  and  the  skin  clammy,  spasm.  A  temporary  respite  frei|uenlly 
.  Gazetie  des  Hopitaux.  *"'^^'''  l'^"^'*^  ^'^^' '»"  '"tcrval  before  dea;li  ; 
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the  soul,  if  we  may  so  express  our- 
selves, seeming  to  linger  in  the  body 
for  a  few  moments  after  the  functions 
of  life  have  ceased. 

The  favourable  or  unfavourable 
symptoms  are  chiefly  to  be  looked  for 
in  the  state  of  the  pulse  and  skin  :  in 
fact,  the  danger  might  almost  be  said 
to  be  directly  in  proportion  to  the  di- 
minution of  temperature.  When  the 
skin  retains  its  natural  heat,  or  having 
been  cold,  resumes  its  warmtli — and 
when  the  pulse  continues  tolerably  firm, 
shewing  that  the  circulation  is  perform- 
ed with  a  certain  degree  of  power — re- 
covery may  reasonably  be  anticipated. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  worst  is  to  l)e 
feared  so  long  as  the  surface  continues 
cold.  In  some  cases,  the  thermome- 
ter, even  under  the  tongue,  or  in  the 
axilla,  does  not  rise  al)Ove  ninety  de- 
grees, being  a  diminution  of  seven  or 
eight  degrees!  Judging  from  the  evi- 
dence of  many  reports  which  we  have 
consulted,  we  should  say  that  the  dan- 
ger has  a  much  more  obvious  relation 
to  the  state  of  the  circulation  and  heat 
of  the  body,  than  to  the  vomiting, 
purging,  or  cramps.  In  fact,  many 
of  the  phenomena  resemble  those 
of  asphyxia.  The  appearance  of 
bile  in  the  evacuations  is  a  favourable 
omen,  and  is  generally  followed  by  a 
return  of  the  other  secretions :  of  urine, 
for  example,  and  of  saliva,  which  are 
for  the  most  part  completely  locked  up 
during  the  height  of  the  attack. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  disease 
runs  its  course  varies  considerably. 
Dr.  Daun,  in  a  most  intelligent  re- 
port, mentions  the  cases  of  a  soldier 
and  his  wife,  both  of  them  robust  Euro- 
peans, who  were  carried  off  the  same 
morning— the  formerin  little  more  than 
an  hour,  and  the  latter  in  less  than  two 
hours,  from  tlie  commencement  of  the 
symptoms.  In  other  instances,  several 
days  elapse  before  deatli.  Often  the 
convalescence  takes  place  with  extra- 
ordinary    rapidity  :     a     patient     may 


be  in  the  very  extremity  of  exliaus- 
tion  one  day,  and  nearly  well  the  next. 

When  the  bodies  of  those  who  die  are 
examined,  the  chief  appearances  which 
have  been  met  with,  both  in  Asia  and 
Europe,  are  a  loaded,  congested,  and, 
we  might  say,  gorged  state  of  the  inter- 
nal viscera,  especially  those  of  the  chest, 
together  with  preternatural  injection  of 
the  vessels  of  the  stomach  and  small 
intestines.  That  this  last  sometimes 
amounts  to  inflammation,  is  proved 
by  the  presence  of  small  superficial 
ulcerations  in  those  who  survive  long 
enough  for  organic  changes  to  occur. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  sto- 
mach is  also  sometimes  thrown  into 
rugae,  and  softened,  so  that  it  tears  if 
rubbed  with  but  a  moderate  degree  of 
force.  The  stomach  in  general  contains 
a  quantity  of  starchy  or  glairy  fluid — 
sometimes  even  of  coagulable  lymph. 
The  gall-bladder  is  distended  with  bile 
in  a  manner  so  remarkable  as  to  have 
attracted  the  notice  of  most  persons 
who  have  made  examinations  ;  while 
the  urinary  bladder  is  as  uniformly 
empty,  and  shrivelled  ;  the  colon  is 
frequently  very  much  contracted,  re- 
sembling a  cord. 

Certain  other  morbid  changes  are 
discoverable  before  death.  If  blood  be 
drawn,  it  is  found  to  be  unusually  dark—- 
some  describe  it  as  "jet  black:"  and 
that  taken  from  an  artery,  instead  of 
its  proper  vermilion,  is  often  darker 
than  the  usual  modena  hue  of  venous 
blood.  Corresponding  with  this,  it  was 
found,  more  than  ten  years  ago,  by  Dr. 
Davy,  (brother  of  tlie  late  distinguished 
Sir  Humphry),  that  the  air  did  not  un- 
dergo the  usual  change  in  respiration — 
was  not  converted  into  carbonic  acid, 
and  consequently  did  not  free  the  blood 
from  its  superabundant  carbon.  Only 
from  one-fourlli  to  one-third  of  the 
usual  (|uantity  of  carbonic  acid  was 
found  in  the  air  expired  l)y  those  labour- 
ing under  cholera  Similar  observations 
have  subsequcntJy  been  made  by  others  ; 
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and  tlius  it  appears  that  oneof  tlic  most    should,  d  priori,  have  expccicd.     Tliud 


strikiii:,'-  phciioinciia  of  the  c'i.^casc  con- 
sists in  the  iniperfect  arteiiaiization  of 
tlie  hlood.  It  has  recently  been  aflirni- 
ed  by  Dr.  Walker,  a  physician  at  St. 
Petershurjjh,  who  was  employed  to 
send  information  to  onr  (iovern- 
nient,  that  free  acetic  acid  exists  in 
the  blood  of  tiiose  labouring  under 
this  disease.  Should  future  infpiiry 
confirm  this  statement,  it  will  aflord 
a  curious  illustration  of  the  views  of 
Dr.  Stevens,  who  remarks,  that  in 
the  malignant  fevers  of  the  West  Indies, 
the  whole  mass  of  blood,  both  in  the 


it  appears,  that  in  India  !)lcedin»  was 
pracliricd,  or  attempted,  in  many  in- 
stances without  any  reference  to  the  state 
of  pulse  or  heat  of  surface ;  and,  in  fact, 
(piite  indiscriminately.  Under  these 
circutnstances  it  was  that  the  greatest 
mortality  occurred  ;  and  tlie  only  thing 
which  seems  to  have  saved  any  of  the 
patients  was,  that  the  blood  in  most  in- 
stances flowed  but  in  very  small  quan- 
tity, and  sometimes  did  not  flow  at  all. 
A  recent,  and  very  intelligent  writer, 
(Dr.  J\Jouat,  Calcutta,  182.9)  alluding  to 
the  state  of  collapse,  says,  "  in  no  in- 


arteries     and     veins,      becomes    of     a  stance,  with  any  of  the  above  symptoms, 

Idack   colour;    and,  farther,   that  this  however  slight,  or  however  early  in   the 

effect  may  at  any  time  be  produced  by  disease,    did  the  flow  of  blootl   either 

mixing  acids   with   fluid  blood*.     It  is  rouse  the  system,  induce   reaction,  or 

also  worthy  of  remark,  that  Dr.  Prout  relieve  the  complaint." 
has  expressed  his  belief  that  6/rtc/i  vonui         But  if  bloodletting  be  thus  injurious 


contains  acetic  acid,  while  he  has  de- 
monstrated its  presence  in  the  copious 
perspirations  which  attend  some  forms 
of  fever. 


when  attempted  under  the  existence  of 
collapse,  to  us  it  appears  no  less  satis- 
factorily made  out,  that  there  is  in  most 
cases  of  cholera  a  stage  durin}>-  which 


With  regard  to  the  treatment,  nothing  this  remedy  proves  of  tlie  most  marked 

can  be  conceived   more   perplexing  or  and   unequivocal  service.      Before  the 

contradictory  than  the  statements  which  extreme  depression  comes  on,  there  is  a 

have  been   made   with    regard    to  the  time — unfortunately  very    short,    and,. 


effects  of  remedies  ;  but  by  looking 
to  the  facts,  rather  than  the  opi- 
nions of  the  narrators  —  examin- 
ing them  dispassionately,  and  sub- 
mitting them  to  the  test  of  common 
eense,  much  of  the  apparent  confusion 
may  be  removed.  It  is  on  this  plan 
that  we  have  endeavoured  to  estimate 
the  ditFerent  methods  of  treatment,  and 
the  results  we  subjoin — but  with  the 
greatest  deference,  and  as  open  to  cor- 
rection. 


from  the  absence  of  urgent  symp- 
toms, not  calculated  to  attract  sutH- 
ciently  the  notice  of  the  patient — 
during  which  the  pulse  retains  its  vi- 
gour, becoming  small  perhaps,  but 
being  strong,  or  even  hard,  and  with- 
out diminished  heat  of  surface.  When 
these  symptoms  are  met  with,  in  addi- 
tion to  burning  heat  at  stomach  and 
anxiety  of  countenance,  the  evidence  of 
free  venesection,  contained  in  the  papers 
we  have  examined,  is  to  our  minds  con- 


Bloodlettiny  is  mentioned  in  terms  of  elusive.     In  one  regiment   (the    14th), 

imbounded     commendation    by     some,  of  219   cases  thus  treated,  only  41  had 

and  of  nnnieajured  censure  by   others,  died,  58  still  remaining  under  treatment 

It  appears   to  us   that   it    is    useful,    or  when  the  report  was  drawn  up  ;  in  ano- 

otherwise,   according   to    the    circum-  ther  (()9th),  of  70  cases,  10  died  ;  in  a 

stances  under  which  it  is  adopted,  and  third   (()5th;,    of  290  cases,  250  were 

those  circumstances  are  just  such  as  we  bled,  and  only  5  died  ;  of  the  remaining 

^see  Medical  GazetteTvoi.  vi.  yagcTri^  '^O,  wlio  wcre  not  bled,  2-1  died  !     i\o\V 
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when  these  and  similar  statements  are 
considereil,  even  after  we  liave  made  al- 
Jowance  fur  the  |)rol)ability  of  a  certain 
numher  of  cases  of  bilious  vomiting 
and  purging  being  included,  and  admit- 
ting also  that  the  returns  may  have 
been  made  at  a  time  when  the  disease 
was  on  the  decline,  still  there  remains 
a  sufficient  number  of  cases  to  prove  the 
efficacy  of  bleeding  on  the  very  onset  of 
cholera  ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  get  over 
this  in  any  other  way  than  by  denying 
altogether  the  truth  of  the  reports, 
which,  considering  the  circumstances, 
there  is  no  reason  to  do.  Sir  W, 
Crichton  states,  that  the  Russian  prac- 
titioners had  generally  concurred  in  re- 
commending bleeding  "  at  the  com- 
mencement ;"  and  we  also  find  that  the 
Committee  of  Health  at  Warsaw  state 
expressly  in  their  report,  that  bleeding, 
practised  in  time,  has  been  attended 
with  "  very  great  success."  The  pre- 
ceding observations  apply  equally  to 
local  bleeding,  which  bears  the  same 
relation  to  venesection  as  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  : — it  is  inferior  in 
efficacy,  and  inferior  in  danger. 

Calomel  has  generally  been  given  in 
doses  of  a  scruple,  and  repeated  per- 
haps several  times.  Where  the  disease 
was  in  its  infancy,  and  bleeding  indicat- 
ed, the  calomel  seems  to  have  co-ope- 
rated with  it  in  equalizing  the  circula- 
tion, and  to  have  checked  the  vomiting. 
At  a  later  period,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  was  of  any  service  :  it  often  produced 
copious  ptyalisin.  There  seems  to  lis 
no  evidence  of  calomel  in  very  large 
doses  being  more  serviceable  than  in 
the  more  moderate  quantities  we  are 
accustomed  to  use  in  this  country. 

Opium,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
was  given  either  with  the  calomel, or  soon 
after  it.  The  doses  used  were  often 
very  large,  beginning  perhaps  with  a 
hundred  drops  of  laudanum,  and  tiiis 
frc(iucntly  repeated  :  the  injunction  of 
some,  and  the  practice  of  most,  seems 
to  have  been,  to  be  guided,  not  by   tlic 


quantity,  but  by  the  effect.  There  ap- 
pears to  us  nothing  in  the  reports  which 
can  warrant  much  confidence  in  opium, 
and  although  it  is  probable  that  it  fre- 
quently did  good  in  contributhig  to  al- 
lay the  vomiting  and  spasms,  yet  the 
proofs  of  its  having  occasionally  been 
injurious,  when  exhibited  in  very  large 
doses,  are  more  unequivocal,  its  per- 
nicious effects  being  manifested  by  an 
increased  disposition  to  a  lethargic  or 
apoplectic  condition.  Opiate  clysters 
were  fre(|uently  of  use. 

Diffusible   stimuli,  of  course,  have 
been  generally,  if  not  universally,  had 
recourse   to  during  the  period  of  col- 
lapse.    Of  these,  tether,  ammonia,  and 
brandy,  are  the  chief.     All  of  them  have 
been    fully    tried,    but    the    most   fa- 
vourable  opinions  are  those  expressed 
wlih   regard   to  the  last.      They   have 
been  repeated   every  hour,  half  hour, 
or  at  shorter  intervals,  during  the  pe- 
riod of  sinking,  there  being  no  hope  till 
this  state  be  arrested,   and  their  effect, 
where  they  have  any,  seems  to  be  that 
of  keeping  the  patient  alive  till  the  sys- 
tem   has    an    opportunity   of  rallying 
against  the  disease.      Among  the   sti- 
mulants may   be    mentioned    Cayenne 
pepper,   a    scruple    of    which,   in    hot 
brandy  and  water,  was  sometimes  found 
to  remain  on  the  stomach,  where  every 
thing  else  was  instantly  vomited.  When 
reaction  sets  in,  it  sometimes  runs  so 
high  as  to  require  depletion  to  reduce  it. 
Mar/nesia. — This   medicine   seems   to 
have    considerable   effect    in    checking 
the   vomiting  ;   but  we  have  not  been 
able  to  discover  satisfactory  evidence  of 
it   having   any  effect  over  the   disease, 
except  in  so  far  as  mitigating  one  of  the 
distressing  symptoms,  may  contribute 
to  diminish  its  general  severity.     Jt  has 
been   given  in  doses  of  a  tea-spoonful, 
frequently  repeated,     'liie  alkalies  have 
also   been   used  ;  but  none   of  them  is 
piirlicul;irly  remarked   upon  except  the 
ammonia. 

Drinks. — As  great  thirst  is  one  of  the 
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most  uiiironn  of  the  .>yii)p*"'"^»  **^  ^^^^ 
palieiits  II iL'  of  course  urjreiit  in  their cn- 
ireaties  for  its  relief.  Almost  every 
one  of  the  Anglo-Indian  practitioners 
are  peremptory  in  their  prohibition  of 
fluids,  except  in  very  niodcratc  quan- 
tity. Tlie  drinks  chiefly  used  have  been 
burley-water,  or  some  such  bland  and 
mucilaginous  beverage ;  but  many  re- 
commend merely  moistening  and  rinsing 
the  mouthwithsomeacidulated  water,  or 
with  lemon-juice :  occasionally  weak  gin- 
ger-tea has  been  tried,  and  it  is  favour- 
ably spoken  of  by  those  who  have  used 
it.  We  do  not,  think,  however,  that  the 
facts  fully  bear  out  the  decided  manner 
in  which  the  prohibition  of  fluids  is 
made.  Of  those  not  relieved  by  bleed- 
ing in  the  early  stage,  more  than  one  in 
two  died  even  where  the  abstinence  from 
fluids  was  most  rigidly  enforced;  and, 
consequently,  the  withholding  liquids 
had  no  very  obvious  eflTect  in  re- 
ducing the  rate  of  mortality.  Again, 
it  is  contrary  to  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  therapeutics  to  withhold  what 
nature  seems  so  urgently  to  require ; 
and,  in  keeping  with  this,  is  the  ac- 
count of  the  Russian  practice,  as  given 
by  8ir  William Crichton:  warn)  "drinks" 
are  mentioned  among  the  remedies 
which  proved  most  elEcacious.  This 
part  of  the  question— namely,  the  ex- 
tent to  which  fluids  ought  to  be  with- 
held, is  one  on  which  farther  evidence 
is  recjuired. 

Warm  applications,  externally,  are 
essential  adjuvants  to  the  internal  stimu- 
lants, and  for  this  purpose  bottles  of 
hot  water,  hot  bricks,  flannels,  and  simi- 
lar contrivances,  have  been  adopted. 
The  warm  bath  is  favourably  spoken 
of  by  some,  but  seems  on  the  whole 
not  to  have  been  so  serviceable  as  might 
have  been  expected.  The  hot  spi- 
rituous vapour-bath  being  more  easily 
applied,  and  keeping  up  more  perma- 
nently the  heat  of  surface,  seems  more 
entitled  to  confidence. 


Jrritnuts  of  various  kinds  have  been 
a|)plied  externally,  and  blisters  to  the 
stomach,  spine,  and  thighs,  are  severally 
commended.  The  flrst  was  most  gene- 
ral, and  inasmuch  as  time  did  not  serve 
for  the  operation  of  cantharidcs,  vesica- 
tion was  usually  produced  by  dipping  a 
piece  of  flannel  in  boiling  water,  and 
laying  it  on  the  part.  Mustard  poul- 
tices and  stimuluting  frictions  were  also 
of  service  in  fulfilling  the  same  indi- 
cations. 

Stiumlaliny  the  Lungs. — The  imper- 
fect manner  in  which  the  lungs  perform 
their  functions  in  this  disease,  and  the 
consequent  deficient  arterlalization  of 
the  blood,  led  Dr.  Davy,  many  years 
ago,  to  suggest  the  idea  of  stimulating 
them  by  irritating  vapours  and  by  gal- 
vanism. Ammonia  was  volatalized  by 
heat  so  as  to  impregnate  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  room  with  its  fumes  ;  and 
the  late  J\Jr.  Finlayson  states,  that  two 
out  of  three  in  whom  this  practice  was 
adopted,  recovered.  In  two  patients 
who  were  moribund,  a  galvanic  current 
from  a  small  battery  was  passed  through 
the  chest :  in  one,  the  pulse  instantly 
rose,  and  he  recovered  :  in  the  other, 
no  effect  resulted.  These  experiments, 
however,  are  on  a  scale  too  limited  to 
admit  of  any  inference  being  drawn 
from  them,  except  that  they  deserve 
farther  trial. 

Fumigations. — As  the  Committee  of 
English  Physicians  have  declared  their 
belief  that  the  disease  is  infectious,  it  is 
to  be  supposed  that  fumigations  will  be 
employed.  So  far,  however,  as  expe- 
rience has  yet  gone,  it  is  entirely  against 
the  efficacy  of  those  agents  which  are 
most  powerful  in  destroying  the  de- 
leterious influence  of  effluvia  accom- 
panied by  smell.  Thus  Dr.  Albers, 
who  was  sent  to  Moscow  by  the 
Prussian  Government,  states,  in  his  re- 
port, that  fumigations  of  vinegar  and 
chlorine  were  fully  tried,  but  proved 
perfectly  unavailing ;  while   the   latter, 
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if  used  ill  excess,  frequently  appeared 
to  be  injurious.  "  At  the  time  (says 
he)  that  the  Cholera  Hospital  was  filled 
with  clouds  of  chlorine,  then  it  was 
that  the  greatest  number  of  the 
attendants  were  attacked ;"  and  he 
adds,  that  the  number  greatly  dimi- 
nished when  free  ventilation  alone  was 
had  recourse  to.  It  is  also  stated  by 
Sir  William  Crichton,  that  fumigations 
with  chlorine  have  been  generally  em- 
ployed in  Russia,  but  that  experience  has 
not  proved  any  thing  decidedly  in  their 
favour. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  that  the 
disease  in  India,  as  well  as  in  Europe, 
has  committed  by  far   its  greatest  ra- 
vages among  the  poor — those   who  are 
ill-fed,   exposed   to   the   weather,    and 
badly  lodged.     In  India  the  followers  of 
the  camps  always  suffered  most ;  next 
the  native  troops ;  then  the  European 
soldiers ;  after  them  the   ofiBcers  ;  and 
last  in  the  scale  of  frequency  came  the 
civilians  ;  the  order  being  precisely  that 
of  their  exposure  to  atmospheric  vicis- 
situdes, to  fatigue,   and  to   privations. 
Children   are   much  less  subject  to  it 
than  adults.     The  same  circumstances 
have  been   observed    in    Europe;    the 
troops  of  the  contending  armies  in  Po- 
land   have    chiefly    been    its    victims  ; 
while  at  Warsaw  it  is  expressly  stated, 
by  the  Committee  of  Health,  to  have  at- 
tacked but  few  in  good  circumstances,  be- 
ing chiefly  confined  to  the  low  and  crowd- 
ed part  of  the  town  which  borders  on  the 
Vistula.     At  liiga  its  ravages  have  been 
great;  but  the  circumstances  were  pe- 
culiarly favourable  for  the  development 
of  any  disease— we  allude  to  the  great 
number  of  sailors  of  every  country,  and 
of  the  most  dissipated  habits,  who  at 
this   season  are   congregated    there   to 
take    advantage    of    the     breakiiig-up 
of  the   ice.     An   immense   number    of 
the    unfortunate    patients   both    there 
and    in    other    parts    of    Russia    must 
have  been  left  to  die  without  any  medi- 


cal assistance.  With  our  poor  better 
fed — our  houses  better  ventilated ;  and 
we  may  be  excused  for  adding,  with 
our  medical  men  belter  educated,  and 
more  capai)le  of  turning  every  indica- 
tion to  account,  we  may  reasonably 
hope  that,  should  it  please  Providence 
to  visit  our  shares  with  this  malady,  it 
will  be  robbed  of  much  of  its  fatality  ; 
and  its  duration,  which  fortunately  is 
never  long  in  any  one  place,  still  far- 
ther shortened  by  judicious  measures  of 
precaution. 

We  have  thus  presented  our  readers 
with  a  sketch  of  the  principal  circum- 
stances connected  with  cholera ;  and  as 
we  have  been  compelled  to  write  cur- 
rente  calamOf  we  have  to  intreat  their 
indulgence.  We  shall  endeavour  to 
supply  our  omissions  by  communicat- 
ing, from  time  to  time,  whatever  in- 
formation we  may  obtain  upon  this  in- 
eresting  subject. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  CHOLERA 
IN  RUSSIA. 

Since  the  above  was  written  we  have 
procured  Sir  W.  Crichton's  account  of 
the  disease,  which  we  suI)join  :  — 

"  General  uneasiness ;  violent  head- 
ache and  giddiness  ;  great  languor  ;  op- 
pression at  the  chest  ;  pain  at  the  pit 
of  the  stomacli  and  sides;  a  very  weak 
pulse  and  frequent  vomiting,  first  of  un- 
digested food,  and  then  of  a  watery 
fluid  mixed  with  plilegm ;  froquent 
purging ;  severe  pains ;  cessation,  or 
very  scanty  secretion,  of  urine;  exces- 
sive thirst ;  cramps  in  the  legs,  begin- 
ning at  the  toes,  and  by  degrees  reach- 
ing the  body  ;  voice  feel)]e  and  hoarse  ; 
eyes  dull,  and  sunk  in  the  head  ;  the 
features  changed  and  like  those  of  a 
corpse  ;  coldness,  contraction,  and  blue- 
ish  tinge  of  extremities ;  cokhiess  over 
tlie  whulc  body,  the  lips  and  tongue 
bcconruig  blue  ;  cold  and  clammy  per- 
spiration. Tlie  vomiting  and  purging 
soon  exhaust  the  paiient;  tiie  spusms 
become  greater,  attacking  the  mo.st  vi- 
tal parts  ;  the  pulse  ceases  ;  the  beating 
of  tiic  heart  becomes  scarcely  sensible; 
and  the  patient,  alter  sulfering  the  most 
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horrid  martyrdom,  dies  quietly,  liavin!? 
a  few  moments  ease  just  before  his  end. 
The  duration  of  this  mahidyis  i^enerally 
from  twenty-four  to  twenty-eiijlit  luturs; 
but  sometimes  its  course  is  still  more 
rapid." 


BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

By  order  of  Government,  a  Board  of 
Healtli  has  been  established,  to  take 
into  consideration,  and  to  devise  the 
best  means  of  managing;,  or  preventing, 
if  possible,  the  ingress  of  cholera  into 
this  country.  The  sittings  of  the  Board 
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Hay-Fever — Information  solicited. 

While  speaking  on  these  two  very  extra- 
ordinary crises,  gentlemen,  I  beg  to  request 
a  fuvour  from  you,  and  that  is,  to  give  me, 
if  you  can  procure  it  from  your  medical 
friends,  any  information  respecting  a  very 
extraordinary  disease  which  I  have  once 
only  had  to  treat ;  but  another  case  was  re- 
lated to  me  the  other  day,  the  particuhirs  of 
which  have  been  given  me  ;  it  is  what  is 
c'Meii  huu-Jever.     This  is  the  time  of  year 


at  which  it  is  coming  on,  and  it  is  a  disease 
that  appears  not  to  be  understood.  I  do  not 
know  how  to  collect  information,  for  I  never 
WHS  applied  to  but  once  respecting  it  ;  and 
though  I  was  j)erfectly  successful  in  the 
treatment,  yet  it  may  be  many  years  before 
1  have  other  cases,  wiiereas  I  know  that  a 
great  many  instances  of  it  exist. 

Tliis  peculiar  disease  is  marked  by  its  re- 
currence at  the  beginning  of  the  summer — 
about  ^lay  and  June,  and  it  continues  for  a 
great  part  of  the  summer.  The  symptoms 
are  redness,  heal,  pricking,  running  of  the 
eyes,  discharge  from  the  nose,  itching  of  the 
ears,  cough,  pricking  about  the  throat,  and 
co]iious  expectoration  ;  and  in  some  people, 
in  addition  to  all  this,  a  great  constriction  of 
the  chest,  just  like  a  fit  of  asthma — in  fact, 
asthma.  'I'his  disease  I  never  read  of  till  I 
perused  an  account  in  the  Medico-Chirur- 
gical  Transactions,  by  Dr.  Bostock. 

Dr.  Bostock,  it  appears,  lias  this  disease, 
and  has  been  subject  to  it  for  many  years. 
He  describes  his  own  symptoms,  but  he  men- 
tions that  they  have  varied  very  frequently. 
I  believe  in  some  people  there  is  only  a 
running  at  the  nose  and  expectoration  ;  in 
others  there  is  great  irritation  of  the  eyes  ; 
in  others  downright  astlima,  a  sensation  as 
if  they  were  going  to  die — true  spasmodic 
asthma.  Seven  or  eight  years  ago  1  was 
told  of  such  a  disease  by  a  lady,  but  I  could 
not  tell  what  she  meant,  till  a  gentleman 
came  to  me,  and  told  me  he  himself  had  the 
disease,  and  called  it  hay-fever.  I  confessed 
to  him  I  did  not  know  what  to  advise  him 
to  do  ;  that  I  had  neither  read  of,  nor  met 
with  such  a  case,  and  that  I  knew  nothing 
about  it.  I  begged  him,  therefore,  to  consult 
some  one  else.  It  so  happened  that  he  was 
one  of  a  family  which  1  attended  last  year, 
and  though  I  had  heard  no  more  about  it,  it 
struck  me,  in  the  meantime,  that  something 
might  be  done  for  liim,  I  begged  him  to 
make  an  experiment  to  satisfy  me,  and  he 
promised  to  do  so.  He  made  the  trial,  and 
it  was  attended  with  perfect  success. 

iSow  I  am  very  anxious  to  collect  facts 
respecting  this  disease,  and  I  do  not  know 
how  to  procure  them  unless  my  medical 
brethren  will  supply  me  with  them.  Dr. 
Bostock  does  not  believe  that  it  depends 
upon  the  grass  ;  he  thinks  in  his  own  case 
it  certainly  does  not.  I  believe  certainly 
that  it  does  not  depend  u])on  the  hay,  and 
therefore  ought  not  to  be  called  hay-fever, 
but  upon  the  Jiouer  of  the  grass,  and  proba- 
bly upon  the  pollen.  It  ajipears  that  it  does 
not  take  place  till  the  grass  comes  to  flower; 
and  as  long  as  there  is  any  flower  remain- 
ing in  the  grass,  the  disease  continues.  ])r. 
Bostock  considers  that  it  does  not  arise  from 
this,  because  he  has  gone  to  the  sea-side, 
where  there  was  no  grass,  and  yet  the  dis- 
ease has  continued  more  or  less.  He  says 
he  has  been  to  the  Isle  of  Thanet.     I  am  not 
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intimately  acquainted  with  the  Tsle  of  Tha- 
net,  though  1  h'lve  oftea  been  there,  but  I 
have  seen  plenty  of  grass  in  it.  Dr.  Bostock 
mentions  that  he  was  there  one  year  when 
there  was  no  grass,  for  the  sun  was  so  in- 
tensely hot  as  to  dry  it  all  up,  and  therefore 
there  could  be  no  flower.  However,  I  can 
conceive  that  a  minute  quantity  of  the  ema- 
nation from  the  fiower  of  grass  is  sufficient  to 
produce  it — so  mmute  that  you  can  be  in  few 
parts  of  the  country  at  all  without  the  chance 
of  its  reaching  you  through  the  atmosphere, 
emanating  from  some  grass  or  hay.  I  know 
that  in  London,  during  September  and  Oc- 
tober, grass  is  growing  and  flowering  be- 
tween the  stones  ; — in  fact,  in  my  own  street, 
Grafton-street,  I  have  frequently  seen  it 
growing  in  the  autumn,  and  therdfore  I 
conceive  there  might  still  be  grass  enough 
in  most  parts  to  produce  it.  Dr.  Bos- 
tock mentions,  as  another  argument,  that 
he  was  at  Kew  one  summer,  where  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  grass  growing,  but 
he  did  not  then  have  the  affection  severely. 
He  mentions,  however,  that  it  was  a  coid 
season,  and  in  cold  seasons  you  are  aware 
that  exhalations  do  not  take  place  to  any  thing 
like  the  extent  that  they  do  in  hot  seasons. 
That  I  think  would  account  for  the  difl^erence. 
But  what  makes  me  believe  that  it  does  de- 
pend ujion  the  flower  is,  that  a  lady  has 
lately  given  me  an  account  of  her  own  case, 
in  which  the  symptoms  appear,  and  gra- 
du;illy  increase  as  the  grass  comes  more 
and  more  into  flower,  till  at  last  they  arrive 
at  such  intensity  that  she  is  obliged  to  leave 
home,  and  go  to  the  sea-side,  and  she  is 
always  relieved  by  shutting  herself  up  in  a 
room.  On  one  occasion  she  was  where  she 
thought  there  could  be  no  grass  near,  but  she 
was  suddenly  seized  with  the  disease,  when, 
on  looking  out  of  the  window,  she  saw  in  a 
yard  of  the  inn  two  stacks  of  hay  being  put 
up,  which  had  been  just  brought  from  a  con- 
siderable distance.  On  another  occasion  she 
was  free  from  it,  when  some  children  came 
into  the  room,  and  she  was  suddenly  seized 
with  it.  On  incjuiry  she  found  they  had 
been  playing  among  the  new-made  hay. 
She  mentioned  so  many  things  of  this  kind 
that  I  cannot  doubt  it.  She  also  said  that 
in  a  cold  day,  when  the  weather  was  ab- 
solutely cold,  this  all  declined  ;  but  just  in 
proportion  to  her  exposure  to  grass  in  flower, 
and  in  proportion  to  the  heat  of  the  weather, 
and  the  quantity  of  flower  in  the  grass,  so 
did  she  .suff'er.  She  likewise  mentioned  that 
in  handling  the  flower  of  grass,  or  handling 
hay,  her  hands  becauie  instantly  inflamed  ; 
and  therefore  there  is  clearly  in  her  a  pecu- 
liar susce[)iilalit)  to  the  impression  of  this 
particular  substance.  I  presume  that  there 
isamorbid  excitement  of  skin,  and  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  nose,  and 
whole  air-|)assages,  producing,  not  only  un- 
easiness and  copious  secretion,  but  in  some, 


just  as  we  see  in  common  asthma,  a  spasmo- 
dic contr:iction  of  the  bronchial  fibres  de- 
scribed by  Reisseisen  as  muscular. 

It  would  appear  to  run  in  families,  for 
this  lady,  notwithstanding  none  of  her  chil- 
dren had  it,  nor  her  husband,  though  they 
were  in  the  same  house,  has  a  cousin 
affected  with  it,  and  an  uncle,  and  they  both 
begin  to  be  affected  with  it  at  the  same 
time  that  she  does,  yet  they  live  in 
different  counties,  and  one  of  them  is 
obliged  to  leave  his  estate,  and  come  up 
to  town,  or  go  to  the  sea-side,  and  shut 
himself  up.  Dr.  Bostock  mentions  that 
it  is  confined  to  the  higher  ranks.  T  am 
told  that  some  of  the  nobility  of  the  very 
highest  order  have  it.  A  lady  told  me  the 
other  day  that  a  friend  and  acquaintance  of 
her's — a  duke,  has  it.  Every  body  says  that 
another  duke,  and  they  say  even  still  higher 
personages  than  these,  suffer  from  it.  This 
lady,  however,  says  that  she  is  satisfied 
she  knows  ten  instances  of  it  among  the 
lower  orders  who  suffer  from  it.  She  men- 
tioned to  me  several  in  Essex.  Dr.  Bos- 
tock considers  that  if  it  were  common 
among  the  lower  orders,  we  should  know  it. 
But  that  would  not  be  the  case  unless  atten- 
tion were  drawn  to  it.  If  a  person  seem  to 
be  labouring  under  a  catarrh,  he  in  general 
does  not  a))ply  to  a  medical  man,  or  if  he 
does,  you  go  on  treating  it  perhaps  for  some 
weeks,  without  being  struck  with  any  pecu- 
liarity in  it,  and  do  not  connect  it  with  a 
particular  season  of  the  year  unless  you  are 
told  that  the  patient  has  had  it,  year  after 
year,  at  a  particular  time.  Poor  people  are 
not  communicative  on  these  points  ;  you 
have  great  difficulty  in  getting  any  account 
from  them  ;  and  you  cannot  expect  them  to 
distinguish  this  form  of  catarrh  from  others 
which  they  have  continually. 

I  must  mention,  however,  as  it  occurs  so 
much  among  the  higher  orders,  lest  it  appear 
that  I  am  going  to  make  a  mystery,  the 
treatment  which  succeeded.  It  struck  me, 
that  as  emanations  of  another  kind  are  de- 
stroyed by  the  chlorides,  that  this  emana- 
tion from  grass,  being  undoubtedly  a  chemi- 
cal compound,  might  be  destroyed  too.  Of 
course  it  is  a  compound  of  a  few  elements, 
just  like  other  vegetable  and  animal  poisons  ; 
and  as  we  can  destroy  the  combination 
which  produces  stench  in  putrefaction,  and 
as  we  can  destroy  the  combination  which 
produces  contagions  —  at  least  so  it  is  said, 
I  thought  these  emanations  also  might  be 
destroyed,  and  I  therefore  rcijuested  the 
gentleman  to  wash  his  eyes,  ears,  nose,  and 
mouth,  with  a  solution  of  one  of  the  chlorides 
every  morning  as  soon  as  he  woke  ;  to  sniff 
up  his  nostrils  a  solution  projierly  diluted  to 
such  a  degree  that  he  would  not  be  irritated 
by  it  ;  to  wash  his  mouth,  and  to  gargle  wilh 
it  ;  to  have  saucers,  with  llie  chhuides, put ou 
chairs  round  his  bed  ;  and  when  he  went  out 
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of  iloars  to  have  a  ]iliial  of  it  to  siiilVat  as  lie 
walked  along-,  tlie  same  as  siiielliiig-salts, 
thougli  tlie  latter  was  not  done  ;  this  suc- 
ceeded perfectly,  and  he  said  that  he 
f;ot  throii^jii  the  summer  in  a  state  of  per- 
fect comfort.  lie  persevered  with  it;  he 
had  his  bed-room  thoroughly  impregnated 
with  it,  and  apjilied  it  externally  in  the  way  1 
have  mentioned.  'l"he  autumn  came,  and  he 
had  no  attack.  It  was  only,  however,  in  the 
sjiring  that  he  suffered  severely  ;  but  he  had 
suffered,  more  or  less,  always  in  the 
autumn. 

Dr.  Bostock  says  that  he  has  tried  medi- 
cines of  all  descriptions  without  any  good 
effect,  and  the  only  thing  he  could  do  was 
to  go  to  the  sea-side,  and  shut  himself  up. 
He  also  says  that  some  persons  have  found 
great  benefit  from  washing  their  eyes  and 
face  with  tincture  of  opium.  Still,  al- 
though I  employed  the  chloride  with  a 
view  of  decomposing  something,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  it  operated  by  lessening  the 
sensibility  of  the  part ;  it  is  possible,  and 
therefore  I  do  not  consider  that  the  nature 
of  the  disease  is  proved  to  arise  from  such 
an  emanation  as  I  imagine,  by  the  success 
of  this  remedy.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
also,  that  this  remedy  was  only  employed  in 
one  case.  I  shall  therefore  esteem  it  a  par- 
ticular favour  if  gentlemen  will  procure  me 
information,  so  as  to  not  only  shew  whether 
the  disease  arises  from  an  emanation  or  not, 
but  whether  the  treatment-  which  I  found 
suc'.-essful  is  likely  to  be  generally  so.  I 
once  heard  a  paper  read  at  the  College  of 
Physicians  relative  to  a  lady  whe  was  seized 
in  this  way  whenever  she  approached  a  field 
of  su'cet  scented  grass.  I  do  not  know 
what  sort  of  grass  produces  hay-fever,  but 
this  would  make  it  appear  that  it  arises 
from  an  emanation,  for  whenever  the  lady 
approached  a  field  where  there  was  the 
flower  of  sweet  scented  grass,  she  was 
seized  in  this  way.  T  asked  a  medical 
friend  some  questions  upon  the  subject, 
and  be  told  me  a  still  more  curious  case, 
for  he  had  made  the  observation  again  and 
again,  till  he  had  quite  satisfied  himself  of 
it,  and  that  was  a  case  in  which  such 
symjitoms  were  produced  by  an  emanation 
from  a  rabbit.  The  perspiration,  I  presume, 
of  a  rabbit  had  such  an  effect  upon  a  lady 
he  was  acquainted  with,  that  it  produced 
a  running  of  the  hose,  a  running  of  the  eyes, 
and  a  soreness  of  the  upper  lip.  If  she  went 
to  a  field  where  there  were  rabbits,  this  in- 
stantly came  on,  or  if  her  husband  shot  a 
rabb;t,  and  brought  it  home,  and  acciden- 
tally threw  it  down  near  her,  these  effects 
were  also  instantly  produced.  This  I  be- 
lieve, for  the  physician,  whom  you  all  know, 
quite  satisfied  himself  of  tlie  truth  of  the 
case, — that  it  was  no  fancy  on  the  part  of  the 
lady ;  and  therefore  you  may  see  a  reason 
why  some  persons  cannot  bear  a  cat,  and 


some  a  sucking  pig.  When  T  have  collected 
more  facts  of  this,  aiid  some  other  idiosyn- 
crasies, I  will  present  them  to  the  ]iul)iic. 

Coitcludiri<^  Addirss. 

I  have  now,  gentlemen,  given  clinical  lec- 
tures for  six  months — from  the  beginning  of 
October  to  the  last  day  of  March,  and  there- 
fore I  trust  you  will  consider  1  have  done  my 
duty,  and  borne  my  share  of  clinical  instruc- 
tion. I  am  quite  aware  of  the  defects  of  the 
information  I  have  given  you.  F  say  this, 
not  from  affectation,  but  because  I  am  con- 
scions  of  its  truth.  I  have  never  finished  a 
clinical  lecture  without  regretting  that  1  had 
not  said  more  on  particular  points  than  1  have 
done.  You  will,  however,  remember  that 
although  these  are  the  clinical  lectures,  they 
do  not  form  the  whole  of  the  clinical  instruc- 
tion that  is  given  ;  for  in  going  round  we  have, 
if  not  a  clinical  lecture,  a  clinical  chit-chat  ; 
and  that  if  in  Edinburgh  they  give  two  cli- 
nical lectures  a  week  respecting  a  small 
number  of  cases,  whereas  I  give  but  one  cli- 
nical lecture  respecting  a  large  number,  yet 
the  balance  of  the  amount  of  instruction 
given  is  not  against  us  ;  for  I  believe  that  in 
Edinburgh  they  have  no  such  conversation  as 
we  have  in  going  round.  The  professors  there 
trust  much  to  the  clinical  lectures,  here  we 
do  not  ;  but,  in  going  round.  Dr.  Roots 
and  myself  spend  several  hours,  and  every 
gentleman  has  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a 
case  when  we  see  it  ourselves.  1  know  that 
when  I  attended  in  Edinburgh,  I  frequently 
could  not  get  near  a  quarter  of  the  patients, 
in  consequence  of  the  crowded  state  of  the 
wards,  and  was  obliged  often  to  be  satisfied 
with  standing  at  a  distance  and  hearing  the 
report.  IMany  of  us  saw  only  a  few  patients. 
On  this  account,  in  Edinburgh  they  are  un- 
der the  necessity  of  giving  two  clinical  lec- 
tures in  a  week,  on  a  smaller  number  of 
cases.  We  have  more  conversation  in  going- 
round,  and  more  instruction  is  thus  imparted 
than  in  our  lecture  ;  therefore  I  hope  you 
will  excuse  the  circumstance  of  there  being 
but  one  lecture  in  a  week. 

In  finishing  these  lectures,  I  feel  that  I  am 
called  upon  most  cordially  to  thank  you  for 
the  attention  you  have  given  me,  and  for 
bearing  with  me.  I  have  not  been  punctunV 
to  my  time — which  I  assure  you  I  consider  a 
misfortune — on  account  of  the  early  hour  at 
which  I  am  com]3elled  to  lecture  interfering 
so  much  with  my  other  engagements ;  so 
that  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  detaining 
you  whether  I  would  or  no.  I  have  more 
particularly  to  thank  you  for  your  great  at- 
tention in  attending  these  lectures,  when  I 
consider  that  that  attention  has  been  volun* 
tary  on  your  part.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
compulsion  from  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
or  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  that  you 
attend ;  they  only  recommend  that  you 
should  do  so ;  and  therefore  I  feel  the  moro 
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gratilu'd  nnd  lionourcil  by  the  kind  and 
marked  attention  you  have  shewn  me.  Tliere 
■was  a  time  when  no  clinical  lectures  were 
given  in  London,  and  when  I  began,  three 
years  ago,  eiglit,  ten,  or  twelve,  was  the 
largest  number  of  pu[iils  that  ever  came. 

'J'he  instruction  wliich  was  given  in  medi- 
cine was  certainly  altogether  deplorable  at 
one  time,  in  London  ;  and  I  am  sure  that 
every  thing  was  rather  calculated  to  disgust 
pupils  with  physic  than  to  satisfy  them. 
There  were  not  the  same  means  of  diagnosis 
formerly  that  "we  now  possess  ;  and  when  a 
diagnosis  cannot  be  established,  you  cannot 
take  much  interest  in  the  case  —  and  for 
this  simple  reason,  you  cannot  see  your  way. 
"Whatever  treatment  is  adopted  cannot  inte- 
rest you,  because  you  cannot  see  why  it  is 
adopted,  or  be  sure  tliat  there  is  reason  ia 
it.  Such  treatment,  too,  is  generally  inef- 
ficient, because,  as  you  have  not  made  a  diag- 
nosis of  the  case,  you  are  floundering  about, 
fancying  one  thing  to-day  and  another  to- 
morrow, and  such  treatment  must  disgust  a 
pupil  rather  than  excite  his  attention.  With 
too  many,  physic  is  a  mere  guess  ;  and  they 
affect  to  sneer  at  those  who  bestow  the  time 
and  employ  the  means  requisite  for  making 
such  a  diagnosis  as  you  know  to  be  pos- 
sible. I  conceive  that  one  of  the  greatest 
improvements  in  modern  physic  is  the  great 
facility  of  diagnosis.  Certainly  far  more  has 
been  done  with  respect  to  diseases  of  the 
chest  than  1  expected  could  ever  be  accom- 
plished ;  and  1  think  that  a  great  deal  has 
been  done,  and  very  soon  much  more  will  be 
done,  respecting  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  of 
the  head,  and  that  we  shall,  after  a  time, 
know  pretty  accurately  what  parts  of  the 
nervous  system  are  affected  in  its  various 
diseases.  Respecting  diseases  of  the  abdo- 
men, for  the  most  part  our  diagnosis  is  pretty 
perfect.  If  persons  will  condescend  to  exa- 
mine the  abdomen  both  with  the  liand  and 
eye,  connecting  the  evidence  of  these  senses 
with  the  general  symptoms,  a  very  accurate 
diagnosis  may  in  general  be  made.  Some 
sneer  at  those  who  condescend  to  use  what 
they  call  mechanical  means — nature's  senses 
of  hearing  and  touch,  in  diagnosis.  But  let 
us  employ  with  thankfulness  all  the  means 
in  our  power. 

In  the  treatment  of  disease,  you  will  find 
the  first  thing  always  to  be  to  make  an  accu- 
rate diagnosis.  It  is  no  matter  whether  the 
diagnosis  will  lead  you  to  fi  cure  of  the 
case  or  not  ;  the  point  is,  as  a  general  and 
invariable  rule,  to  make  an  accurate  diagno- 
sis. If  it  will  enable  you  to  cure  the  dis- 
ease, so  much  the  better;  if  it  will  not,  still 
you  see  your  way  to  relieve  it  a  great  deal 
better,  or  you  learn  the  inutility  of  particu- 
lar j)lanB  of  treatment:  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered, that  if  we  make  an  accurate  di- 
agnosis, our  successors,  perhaps,  will  be 
able  to  advance  further — to  turn  the  diagno- 


sis to  account;  but  as  long  as  we  are  unabfc^ 
to  distinguish  diseases,  we  cannot  expect 
much  satist'iction  in  the  treatment.  Among 
the  improvements  of  our  profession,  this 
roust  be  considered  as  one  of  the  foundations, 
and  future  generations  will  be  able  to  profit 
by  the  improved  diagnosis  which  we  have 
established. 

But  with  respect  to  diagnosis,  it  is  also 
necessary  to  make  it  as  to  the  variety  of  the 
disease.  It  is  not  sufiicient  to  ascertain 
where  a  disease  is  situated,  and  what  it  is, 
but  you  must  ascertain  what  [)articular  form 
and  variety  it  has  assumed  ;  for  the  very 
same  disease  will  sometimes  be  attended  by 
inflammation  and  with  strength,  and  some- 
times there  will  be  no  inflammation,  and  it 
will  be  attended  by  weakness.  For  exam- 
ple, in  small-pox  ;  you  may  make  the  diag- 
nosis of  small-pox  easily  enough,  but  when 
you  have  done  that,  you  have  to  ascertain 
what  is  the  strength  of  the  patient,  what  the 
local  symptoms  that  present  themselves ; 
whether  there  is  inflammation  in  the  larynx, 
inflammation  in  the  chest,  inflammation  in 
the  abdomen,  &c.  After  the  general  diagno- 
sis as  to  the  kind  of  the  disease,  you  have 
to  make  a  very  minute  one  respecting  its 
variety,  and  all  the  accidental  circumstances 
connected  with  it.  You  cannot  take  too 
much  pains  on  these  points.  T  have  often 
been  laughed  at  for  spending  so  much  time 
in  inquiring  into  a  case  that  I  cannot  cure 
after  all.  Well,  suppose  1  cannot — suppose 
that  the  accuracy  of  the  diagnosis  will  only 
lead  me  to  know  that  the  patient  has  an  in- 
curable affection — still  it  is  sometliing  to 
know  that  you  cannot  cure  a  complaint;  it 
saves  the  patient  a  great  deal  of  useless  tor- 
ment, and  yourself  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
in  making  useless  attem])ts.  As  I  said  be- 
fore, the  more  accurate  we  are  in  establish- 
ing diagnosis,  the  easier  will  it  be  for  pos- 
terity to  treat  diseases  successfully. 

But  in  tlie  treatment  of  disease,  and  the 
employment  of  remedies,  there  are  two 
things  which  I  am  very  anxious  to  impress 
upon  you.  After  you  have  ascertained  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  and  the  indication  of 
treatment,  the  next  thing  is  to  use  the 
means  properly  which  are  indicated.  Mow 
I  believe  that  in  acute  diseases  our  great 
fault  is  want  of  activity;  and  in  c/jcoh/c  dis- 
eases our  great  fault  is  want  of  persevenmce. 
When  we  are  quite  sure  of  the  treatment 
that  ought  to  be  adopted  in  an  acute  disease, 
we  may  fail  from  not  having  courage  to  put 
it  properly  into  effect.  I  aui  (|uite  satisfied 
that  there  are  far  more  patients  lost  in  acute 
diseases  from  the  want  of  activity  than  the 
excess  of  it.  You  find  persons  who  are 
willing  to  slur  over  their  business,  say  they 
do  not  do  this,  that,  or  the  other,  lest  they 
should  do  harm  ;  but  the  fact  is,  they  will 
not  take  the  trouble  to  use,  or  sufler  tho 
anxiety  of  using,  vigorous  means  where  tho 
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employment   of  tbem   is  justified.     It  does  sLould  have  teen  perfectly  satisdod  with  any 

not  follow  that  because  a  man  is  energetic  thing   that  was    given    nie.      1    have    often 

be  is   to  be    ras-h.     It  does  not  follow  that,  thought   of  this   when   I    have  seen  such  a 

because  you  ought  to  blet-d  a  patient  freely,  sliilly-plially  sortof  practice.    When  we  treat 

you   are    to    bleed  him  till  you  kill  him  ;  it  sy])hilis  we   do  not   practise  thus;  we  know 

does  not  follow  that  because  you  wish  to  open  tliat  mercury  is  the  best  remedy,  and  make 

the  bowels  you  are    to   scour  a  person  out,  up  our  minds  to  administer  it,  and  keep  the 

and  reduce  him  to  the  last  extremity.      I\o  patient's   mouth    sore.     So   again   after  the 

person    should   determine    to    employ    free  operation  of  ain[)utaiion  :  when  the   jiart  is 

bleeding,    or    to    give  any  strong  medicine,  put  up,  a  surgeon  does  not  open  it  and  pull 


till  he  has  weighed  two  things — the  danger 
of  the  disease  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
powers  of  the  patient  on  the  other.  If  you 
iiave  ascertained  these  points  carefully,  and 
satisfied  your  own  niiud  how  far  your 
may    proceed,     then    you    should    employ 


iway  the  stra|ipin2  to  see  if  it  be  going  on 
well — taking  a  little  plaister  off  there,  and 
putting  a  little  on  here  :  but  in  medicine, 
unfortunately,  a  great  many  practitioners 
act  ill  this  fiddling,  old  wornanisli  way,  and 
uothintr   is  niore  disi^usting.     But  akliougli 


the  means  vigorously,  and   watch  the  effect  you  hu^e  made  up  your  mind  to  persevere, 

of  your   means.      1    have    never   regretted  yet  a  certain  time  ought  to  be  allowed  ;  and 

having    been   too   active  in  acute  diseases,  when  you  know  from  experience  that  suffi- 

but  1  will  own  to  you  that  very  often,  when  cient  time  has  elapsed,   and  yet  the    thing 

I    have   failed    in    their   treatment,    I    have  will   do  no   good,   then   persevere  in  it  no 

blamed    myself   for   not   being  more    ener-  longer — then  change  it  for  something  else, 

getic.      I   have,  in  my   life,   frequently  lost  but  not  before. 

a  patient  with  inflammation,  from  saying  I  Again,  with  respect  to  doses  of  medicine, 
will  try  to  cure  him  without  mercury  ;  I  will  There  is  no  dose  which  is  always  required, 
trust  to  bleeding  ;  and  by  saying,  I  will  not  There  are  many  medicines  given  in  an  in- 
bleed  again  till  to-morrow,  because  he  may  efficient  manner  as  to  quantity.  i\Iany  give 
be  belter  by  that  time.  Many  people  say  them  inefficiently  as  to  time,  not  continuing 
this  is  all  nonsense,  but  I  have  seen  it ;  I  them  long  enough  ;  but  others  give  tliem  in- 
have  done  sf',  and  frequently  repented  it;  efficiently  as  to  (juantity.  We  are  told  that 
whereas  I  never  regretted  being  active.  Fre-  such  a  thing  has  been  tried,  but  it  did  no 
quently  1  have  done  injury  by  trying  to  spare  good  ;  but  we  are  not  told  how  long  it  was 
a  patient  another  bleeding,  or  a  few  doses  of  tried,  or  how  great  the  quantity.  Every 
mercury.     My  judgment  has  led  me  to  say  body  knows,  in  chronic  inflammation  for  e.\- 


he  ought  to  be  bled,  yet  my  fears  and  my 
fancies  have  come  overme,  and  1  have  said, 
nc,  I  will  not  be  active  till  there  isimperious 
necessity.     This  is  a  thing  that  happens  to 


amjjle,  how  you  have  to  ajjply  leeches  over 
and  over  again.  In  the  knee  or  hip-joint 
complaint,  you  have  to  go  on  with  leeches 
and  blisters  ;  but  if  a  person  only  employed 


all    of  us,   and  of  which   1   have  repented  ;     them  two  or  three  days,  and  then  said  they 
but  I  have  never  repented  of  the  reverse,  be-     did  no  good,  would  you  consider  that  an  ar- 


cause  I  never  think  of  prescribing  energetical- 
ly unless  I  have  first  carefully  weighed  all  the 
circumstances.  Many  medicines,  in  acute 
diseases,  are  given  most  inefficiently  on  this 
account.  But  in  chronic  diseases  the  cause 
of  failure  is  in    the   want    of   perseverance. 


gument  against  them?  You  would  rather 
say,  go  on,  and  persevere  till  good  is  done. 
So  it  is  with  medicines.  Many  persons  will 
give,  in  St.  \'i:us's  dance,  for  example,  tea 
grains  of  subcarbonate  of  iron  for  a  fort- 
night, and  tell  you  they  tried  it,  but  it  did  no 


When,  in  chronic  diseases,  you  have  made  good;  and  the  same  with  regard  to  hydro- 
np  your  mind  as  to  what  remedy  is  most  cyanic  acid — they  will  give  one  ortwominims 
calculated  to  do  good — not  that  it  will  do  of  it,  and  then  tell  you  that  it  did  no  good, 
good,  because  you  cannot  say  that  before-  There  is  no  rule  for  a  dose  of  medicine  at  all. 
band,  but  what  remedy  is  calculated  to  do  It  is  right  to  commence  with  the  smallest  es- 
good,  what  is  the  b(st  you  can  employ —  tablished  doses  in  chronic  cases,  but  if  you 
then  persevere  ;  do  not  change  it  to-day  for  find  it  does  not  produce  the  good  you  wish, 
this,  and  to-morrow  for  that,  and  then  go  and  yet  does  not  produce  any  ill  effect — for 
back  again,  and  then  exchange  it  for  some-  both  circumstances  mu?t  be  considered^ 
thing  else,  and  go  back  two  or  three  times,  then  you  must  increase  the  quantity  steadily, 
Tliisis  a  sort  of  old  woman'streatment,which  and  watch  it.  As  a  simjile  rule,  you  may 
reminds  me  of  a  lady  with  a  dish  before  her  effect  all  the  purposes  you  wish  with  one  or 
that  requires  nothing  but  that  its  contents  be  two  minims  of  prussic  acid  ;  in  other  cases 
distributed  with  a  spoon,  and  cannot  make  up  six  or  eight  are  required.  Of  the  carbonate 
her  mind  which  morsels  to  give  when  serving  of  iron,  half  a  drachm  three  times  a  day 
each  guest,  and  turns  them  over  and  over  will  often  accompli>h  your  purpose,  but  in 
before  she  puts  them  in  the  plates  ;  she  can-  other  cases  you  must  give  half  an  ounce, 
not  make  up  her  mind  whether  she  shall  'i'his  is  the  same  principle  on  which  you  act 
give  you  this  piece  or  the  other.  I  have  in  other  cases.  Suppose  an  individual  con- 
been  out  of  all  patience,  whereas,  at  first,   I  stipaled  iu  the  bowels,  and  you  give  him  a 
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strong  dose  of  physic,  and  it  will  not  an- 
swer ;  what  do  you  do  1  You  give  him  a 
stronger  dose,  and  3-ou  go  on  till,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten, you  effect  your  purj)Ose,  But 
■with  respect  to  other  medicines,  they  are 
often  given  in  the  most  inciBcient  manner. 

Two  things  are  required  in  a  medical  man 
— the  one  is  knowledge,  the  other  is  a  sort  of 
moral  energij.  A  man  may  be  most  learned, 
be  well  read  in  his  profession,  be  quite  aware 
of  every  thing,  and  yet,  when  he  comes  to 
its  real  use,  have  no  perseverance,  no  energy, 
no  courage  to  do  what  is  necessary.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  you  have  courage  to  do  all 
that  is  required,  if  you  have  energy,  yet 
if  you  have  not  knowledge,  then  such  a 
man  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  charac- 
ters. No  person  can  too  strongly  condemn 
energy  without  knosvledge.  Two  things 
are  thus  requisite  to  perfect  the  medical 
character;  the  one  is  a  full  knowledge  of 
his  profession,  which  is  to  be  acquired  by 
reading,  by  lectures,  but  more  especially  by 
observation,  witnessing  what  you  have  read 
and  heard  lectured  about;  but  the  other  is 
that  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  practice, 
and  must,  after  all,  depend  much  upon  na- 
tive character,  and  which  no  person,  from 
merely  seeing  another  practise,  can  ever  at- 
tain ;  and  that  is,  energy  to  put  into  execu- 
tion what  his  knowledge  tells  him  to  do.  I 
am  satisfied  that  it  is  the  want  of  this  energy, 
and  not  the  defects  of  our  science  itself, 
that  has  caused  physic  to  be  so  behind  hand  as 
it  is.  I  am  satisfied  that  if  we  are  energetic, 
if  we  are  constantly  on  the  look-out  for  facts, 
constantly  trying  every  thing  rational,  we 
may  bring  our  profession  to  a  point  of  per- 
fection that  at  present  we  have  no  idea  of. 
Patients  will  always  die  long  before  old  age 
wears  them  out,  and  death  will  always  be 
attributable,  in  some  cases,  to  many  cir- 
cumstances that  do  not  bring  our  profession 
into  fault.  If  persons  will  ruin  their  consti- 
tutions, if  they  will  for  a  length  of  time  ex- 
pose themselves  to  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, which  must  injure  the  body  locally 
or  generally,  it  will  be  absurd  to  expect  then 
any  means  can  reform  their  dilapidated 
frame  ;  a  new  body  would  be  required.  Bat, 
with  that  exception,  I  have  no  doubt  that  we 
may  ascertain  the  nature  of  diseases  to  such 
an  extent,  and  acquire  such  a  knowledge  of 
the  medicinal  power  of  various  substances, 
some  that  we  already  employ,  but  which  are 
only  partially  known,  and  may  likewise  ob- 
tain possession  of  so  many  other  medicines 
■which  at  present  are  not  known  at  all,  that 
we  may  be  able  to  confer  far  greater  blessings 
on  the  community  than  are  now  within  our 
power.  I  believe  that,  witli  constant  atten- 
tion and  energy  on  your  parts,  wo  may  see 
the  profession,  even  in  your  day,  rise  to  an 
excellence  it  has  not  yet  attained.  We  may 
ba  certain  that  every  exertion  we  make  for 
llie  advancement  of  our  profession,  however 


scanty  its  results,  nay,  should  it  entire!/ 
fail,  will  pave  the  way  for  success  with  those 
who  come  after  us;  that  it  will  facilitate 
their  labours  ;  and  though  we  may  only  toil 
at  manuring  and  preparing  the  land,  our 
successors  will  gather  fruit,  and  practise 
■with  success  where  we  failed.  With  this 
persuasion,  it  is  our  duty  to  persevere,  as 
the  forerunners  of  those  who  will  come  after 
us  with  more  knowledge,  and  practise  with 
greater  success. 

[The  learned  lecturer  then  retired  amidst 
the  long  and  continued  plaudits  of  his  ad- 
miring pupils.] 
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Senna,  in  decoction  of  prune-sauce  (Jus 
de  pruneaux),  loses  all  its  nauseous  flavour, 
and  may  be  given  in  that  form  with  advan- 
tage.— Laenncc. 

If  an  angina  be  complicated  with  an  erup- 
tive disorder,  it  is  best  to  be  wary  in  tiie 
use  of  the  lancet. — Idem. 

The  regular  uniform  manner  in  wliieh 
boils  go  through  their  evolutions  is  well 
known  :  one  of  them,  for  instance,  will  grow- 
big  and  painful,  and  be  scarcely  resolved, 
when  it  is  followed  by  another  (a  smaller 
one  generally)  which  has  been  untd  theri 
stationary,  but  which  then  proceeds  through 
its  course  ;  and  so  on  with  a  whole  series  of 
them.  Now  I  have  found,  in  these  cases, 
that  a  plaister  of  mother  ointment  (^niguein 
de  la  mere)  may  be  applied  to  the  rising 
brood  with  good  effect.  It  prevents  the  con- 
tact of  the  air,  the  rupture  of  tlie  vesicle, 
and  the  effusion  of  humour  ;  small  scales  are 
then  formed,  and  the  development  of  the 
farunculus  is  arrested. — Lisfranc 

Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is  pretty  fre- 
quently concluded  by  a  state  of  coma  and 
oppression,  which  cuts  short  the  life  of  tha 
patient.  —  Caifol. 

Intermittents  that  degenerate  into  quoti- 
dians and  continued  fevers,  stand  more  in 
need  of  emetics  than  of  quinine  ;  especially 
when  there  are  present  such  bilious  symp- 
toms as  a  hot  and  dry  skin,  a  tongue  of  a 
yellowish  white,  headache  just  above  the 
orbit,  alliaceous  breath,  frequent  pulse.  Sec. — 
Cayol, 

■|he  exhibition  of  nux  vomica  can  only  be 
serviceable  in  such  cases  of  hemiplegia  as 
are  unaccompanied  with  organic  affection  of 
the  brain. — Idem. 

MEDICAL  COMMISSION. 
Drs.  Russel  and  Barry  set  off  for  Riga  oa 
the  18t!i.      Dr.  llammel,   we  understand,  is 
to  follow  immediately. 

NOTICE. 
Several      Communications,     unavoidably 
omitted   to    make   room   for   the   article  on 
Cholera,  shall  appear  next  week. 

\V.  Wilson,  Printer,  UJ,  Sl<iiiiier-Sircci,  Lomlxn. 
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ON    INSANITY, 

(^Parenthetical  illustration  of  the  law  of  Rape) 
— Meaning  of  Insanitij  in  English  laio — Opi- 
nions of  Lords  Hardivicke,  Eldon,  and  Lynd- 
hurst,  on  the  Nature  of  Unsoundness  of  Mind 
— "  Soundness  of  Mind,''  a  legal  term  which 
has  not  been  precisely  defined — Lord  Erskine's 
Rule — Hatfield's  Case — Bellingham's — Case 
of  Rebecca  Hodges. 

Gentlemen, 

I  PROPOSED  proceeding  this  evening  with 
the  subject  of  "insanity."  But  before  en- 
tering upon  that  subject,  I  will  give  a  short 
illustration,  from  the  trials  of  the  last  Mid- 
land circuit,  of  the  law  of  rape,  which  we 
examined  previous  to  Easter.  The  trial  took 
place  at  Warwick.  The  prosecutrix  was  a 
widow,  and  had  had  three  children.  She 
went  to  the  prisoner's  house  to  be  hired  as  a 
servant.  After  talking  about  the  hiring,  the 
prisoner  said  to  her,  "  if  you  come  here,  we 
shall  be  as  one,"  To  which  she  answered, 
"  no,  sir,  I  will  not  have  my  character  in- 
jured in  that  kind  of  way,  and  bring,  dis- 
grace on  my  parents.''  Upon  wbich  the  pri- 
soner took  hold  of  the  prosecutrix  round  the 
■waist,  and,  to  use  the  words  of  the  witness, 
"  accomplished  his  purpose."  She  struggled 
all  the  time  to  get  away.  When  she  returned 
to  the  house  where  she  lodged,  she  appeared 
in  great  distress, and  cried  several  times  during 
the  evening.  Upon  cross-examination,  the 
prosecutrix  was  asked  if  she  had  not  said, 
that  nothmg  would  occur  frorait.  But  this  was 
explained  away ,  and  only  tended  to  strengthen 
the  case  on  the  part  of  the  prosecutri.\.     By 
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the  witness  saying  so,  she  meant,  that  in 
consequence  of  her  struggling,  she  should  not 
be  with  child.  This  is  not  an  uncommoa 
notion,  and  was  once  the  doctrine  of  the 
English  law,  that  a  woman  who  resisted  a 
rape  would  never  conceive.  It  aj)peared 
further,  upon  cross-examination,  that  the 
woman  did  not  scream  ;  that  on  her  retura 
to  the  house  where  she  lodged,  she  was 
asked  what  was  the  matter ;  that  she  ap- 
peared in  much  distress,  and  said, 
"  nothing  particular ;"  and  that  she  slept 
with  another  female,  and  never  communi- 
cated the  circumstances  to  her  that  night. 
The  judge  thought  this  was  a  clear  answer 
to  the  capital  charge.  But  although  in  all 
cases  of  rape,  it  is  always  a  most  important 
feature,  whether  an  early  complaint  is  made 
or  not,  yet  I  think  that  the  prosecutrix  in 
this  case  sufficiently  explained  her  conduct 
by  saying  that  the  persons  she  was  lodging 
with  were  not  related  to  her,  and  that  she 
sent  for  her  father  and  mother  and  told  them 
about  it  the  next  morning. 

A  medical  man,  Mr.  Edward  Granger,  de- 
posed to  ex.imining  the  prosecutrix's  person. 
She  told  him  that  she  had  been  violated, 
and  was  very  ill.  He  asked  her  if  force 
had  been  used,  or  she  had  been  knocked 
down.  She  said,  no  ;  she  had  been  thrown 
down,  and  held  down.  He  asked  if  she 
called  out  for  assistance,  or  made  any  noise. 
She  said,  no.  He  asked  her  why  she  did 
not  ?  She  replied,  because  there  were  no 
people  on  the  premises.  He  examined  her 
person,  and  found  no  bruises  about  her  thighs. 
The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  acquittal;  and 
stated  as  their  reason  that  the  degree  of  re- 
si.stance  on  the  part  of  the  female  was  not 
such  as  to  justify  them  in  -returning  the  pri- 
soner guilty  of  the  capital  charge.  The  cir- 
cumstance of  the  prosecutrix  not  having' 
screamed,  or  called  out  for  assistance,  seem- 
ed to  have  had  great  effect  on  the  minds  of 
the  jury.  But  as  this  circumstance  did  not 
appear  on  the  prosecutrix's  deposition  before 
the  magistrate,  if  the  prosecutrix  had  died 
before  the  trial,  her  deposition  would  have 
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been  read  in  evidence  without  any  palliating 
circumstance.  In  that  case  the  prisoner 
would  probably  have  owed  his  life  to  the  sur- 
geon who  elicited  the  fact  of  the  woman  not 
having  screamed  from  the  prosecutrix.  And 
this  would  have  been  another  instance,  in 
addition  to  the  many  that  could  be  cited,  of 
the  great  influence  which  medical  witnesses 
have  on  the  administration  of  the  criminal 
law  of  the  country,  not  only  in  respect  of 
evidence  which  is  strictly  of  a  medical  na- 
ture, but  because  they  are  so  often  among 
the  first  persons,  after  a  violent  injury  com- 
mitted, who  are  brought  into  communication 
with  the  accuser  and  the  accused. 

After  laying  so  much  stress  upon  the  cir- 
cumstance of  a  woman's  screams,  I  should 
observe  that  I  have  seen  several  instances  of 
prosecutions  for  rape  where  violent  screams 
have  been  proved,  which  have  ended  in  ac- 
quittals. In  one  instance,  in  particular,  in 
Leicestershire,  I  recollect  the  screams  of  the 
girl  being  proved  by  several  witnesses.  But 
she  had  in  some  measure  brought  the  mis- 
chief on  herself  by  walking  with  a  man  in  a 
solitary  place  late  in  the  evening  ;  and  what 
had  considerable  weight  with  the  jury  was, 
that  as  soon  as  the  man  had  accomplished 
his  purpose,  the  girl  said  to  him,  "  Oh, 
George  I  there  is  nothing  like  a  good  con- 
science and  a  pious  life  !" 

I  shall  now  proceed  in  the  order  of  the 
course  to  the  subject  of  Insanity. 

I  am  rather  ashamed  to  read  to  you  what 
is  usually  referred  to  by  lawyers  as  the  prin- 
cipal legal  authority  upon  the  subject  of  lu- 
natics. It  is  from  the  writings  of  Lord  Coke. 

"  Kon  compos  mentis  is  of  four  sorts;  i, 
idiota,  which,  from  his  nativity,  by  a  perpe- 
tual infirmity,  is  non  compos  mentis  ;  'i,  he 
that  by  sickness,  grief,  or  other  accident, 
wholly  loseth  his  memory  and  understand- 
ing ;  3,  a  lunatic,  that  hath  sometime  his 
understanding  and  sometime  not,  uliqnando 
gandct  lucidis  intervallis,  and  therefore  he  is 
called  non  compos  mentis,  so  long  as  he  has 
not  understanding.  Lastly,  he  that  by  his 
own  vicious  act  for  a  time  depriveth  himself 
of  his  memory  and  understanding,  as  he  that 
is  drunken." — Coke,  Littleton,  247,  «. 

It  is  very  necessary,  in  attending  to  the 
subject  of  insanity,  either  as  a  legal  or  me- 
dico-legal question,  to  have  particularly  in 
view  the  object  for  which  the  inquiry  is  in- 
stituted. Is  it  to  determine  whether  the 
management  of  a  person's  affairs  shall  be 
taken  out  of  his  hands  1  Or  is  it,  whether 
he  is  discharged  from  criminal  responsibi- 
lity ?  Or  is  it,  whether  his  civil  obligations 
are  binding  on  him;  whether  his  will  and 
testament  is  a  good  will  and  testament? 
Insanity  means  a  very  different  thing  in  the 
English  law,  according  as  it  is  spoken  of  with 
reference  to  these  different  inquiries. 


First,  then,  we  will  speak  of  the  insanity 
which  will  induce  the  Chancellor  to  grant  a 
writ  de  lunalico  inquirendo,  in  order  to  de- 
prive a  person  of  the  management  of  liis  own 
affairs.  The  legal  definition  of  this  species 
of  insanity  has  changed  very  much  within  the 
last  half  century.  I  will  read  you  a  judg- 
ment of  Lord  Hardwicke's. 

"  In  ex  parte  Barnsley,  upon  a  petition  to 
quash  an  inquisition,  finding  the  practi- 
tioner, from  the  weakness  of  his  mind,  in- 
capable of  governing  himself,  his  lands  and 
tenements,  the  petitioner's  counsel  observed 
that  there  were  but  two  distinctions  in  law, 
viz.  idiocy  and  lunacy ;  and  although  the 
latter  had  been  since  described  by  other 
words,  i.  e.  non  compos  mentis,  insancc  memo- 
rifT,  of  unsound  mind  and  memory,  yet  that 
the  words  only  were  changed,  and  not  the 
law.  Upon  which  Lord  Hardwicke  observed 
that  it  was  so,  and  that  nothing  could  change 
the  law  therein  but  an  act  of  parliament. 
Kon  compos  mentis,  or,  since  the  proceedings 
have  been  in  English,  "  of  unsound  mind," 
which  mean  the  same  thing,  are  legal  terms 
of  a  determinate  signification,  understood  by 
courts  of  law,  importing  not  weakness  of 
understanding,  but  a  total  deprivation  of 
sense.  God  forbid  !  continued  liis  lordship, 
that  weakness  of  mind  only,  should  be  a 
sufficient  reason  for  granting  the  custodj'  of 
persons  and  their  estates,  for  that  would 
take  in  violent  people,  drunkards,  careless, 
and  silly:  and  the  material  part  of  the  tra- 
verse is,  not  to  the  incapacity  of  judgment, 
but  to  the  more  material  words  of  unsound 
mind,  or  insanie  memorio',  which  all  persons 
must  understand  to  be  a  depravity  of  reason, 
or  the  want  of  it:  but  weakness  does  not 
carry  that  idea  along  with  it,  and  would  be 
expressed  in  latin  by  infirmitas  mentis  rather 
than  insunilas  mentis.  lie  was  anxious  to 
maintain  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  with- 
in their  just  limits,  but  he  ought  to  take  care 
not  to  extend  them  so  as  to  restrain  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  and  his  power  over  his 
person  and  property,  further  than  the  law 
allowed.  The  rule  of  law  can  only  be  altered 
by  act  of  parliament.  In  the  notion  of  the 
old  writs,  a  person  must  be  found  either 
idiot  or  lunatic  ;  and  the  courts  enlarged  the 
manner  of  finding,  to  avoid  the  difficulty  of 
obliging  the  jury  to  find  express  lunacy, 
when  they  might  think  the  case  rather  that 
of  idiocy.  If  a  man  is  so  weak  as  to  be  im- 
posed upon  in  the  execution  of  a  deed  by  the 
artifice  of  another,  or  spends  his  money 
foolishly,  or  weakly,  he  does  not  come  with- 
in the  meaning  of  the  law  in  cases  of  this 
sort  :  but  if  men  or  women,  through  tho 
weakness  of  their  minds,  are  drawn  in  to 
execute  conveyances  by  fraudulent  means, 
they  are  relievable  in  the  Court  of  Chan-- 
eery;  and  bills  are  frequently  brought  by 
such   persons  to    avoid   their  acts,   on   thai 
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ground  of  fraud.  Commissions  of  lunacy  are 
not  intended  for  such  men  :  their  relief  is  by 
decree.'' — Colliusim,  ;>.  61. 

^Ve  will  contrast  with  this  a  judgment  of 
Lord  Eldoii's. 

"  Of  late  (says  his  lordship)  the  question 
has  not  been,  whether  the  party  is  absolutely 
insane  ;  but  the  court  has  thought  itself 
authorised,  (though  certainly  many  difficult 
and  delicate  cases  witli  regard  to  the  liberty 
of  the  subject  occur  u]ion  that)  to  issue  the 
commission,  provided  it  is  made  out,  that  the 
party  is  unable  to  act  with  any  [iroper  and 
provident  management,  liable  to  be  robbed 
by  any  one,  under  imbecilitii  of  mind,  not 
strictly  insanity,  but,  as  to  the  mi.scliief, 
calling  for  as  much  protection  as  actual  in- 
sanity. In  the  case  of  Rlr.  Chaiies  Palmer, 
he  was  not  insane,  but  his  mind,  by  years 
and  attention  to  business,  was  worn  out. 
Epileptic  fits,  too,  may  produce  a  mind  in 
the  same  state  at  a  much  earlier  period. 
Such  cases,  therefore,  have  been  thought 
proper  subjects  of  this  writ — de  luiiatico  in- 
quirendo.  In  another  recent  case,  the  com- 
mission stood  upon  the  same  principle.  The 
party,  when  he  could  be  kept  sober,  was  a 
very  sensible  man,  but  in  a  constant  state  of 
intoxication  he  was  perfectly  incapable.  No 
one  can  look  at  the  present  case  without 
seeing  that  every  person  about  this  lady  is 
satisfied  that  some  care  should  be  thrown 
round  her.  If  clearly  it  is  fit  to  protect  her 
against  executing  powers  of  attorney,  that 
she  should  not  decide  where  her  person,  or 
with  what  trustees  her  property  ought  to  be, 
all  agreeing  that  she  should  not  choose  the 
persons  who  are  to  have  the  care  of  her  pro- 
perty, it  is  fit  for  me  to  put  a  control  upon 
those  who  may  be  proper  persons  to  have  the 
control  of  her  property.  I  will  not  subject 
her  now  to  another  commission,  but  will 
direct  two  physicians,  who  have  not  been 
concerned  and  consulted,  to  see  the  evidence, 
and  afterwards  in  the  most  tender  manner 
to  find  the  means  of  visiting  her  without 
alarming  her,  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  her  state  of  mind  is  competent  to 
the  management  of  her  aftairs,  for  this  does 
not  seem  a  case  of  insanity  ;  and  I  should 
think  myself  bound  to  do  this,  if  it  was  only 
made  out  that  it  is  not  fit  she  should  have 
the  management  of  her  pecuniary  affairs.  I 
am  pretty  confident  Lord  Hardwicke  would 
not  have  gone  so  far,  but  finding,  wlien  I 
came  here,  a  course  of  cases  establishing 
this  authority,  and  feeling  a  strong  inclina- 
tion to  maintain  it,  or  that  the  legislature 
should  take  measures  to  preserve  persons  in 
a  state  of  imbecility,  laying  them  as  open  to 
iiuschief  as  insanity  ;  till  those  decisions  are 
reviewed,  I  will  not  alter  them." — 8  Veseu, 
Ridgewaii  v.  Darivin. 

And  1  will  refer  you  to  the  latest  decision 
on  the  subject — a  judgment  of  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst's.     After  citing  the  previous  decision 


of  Lord  Eldon,  his  lordship  proceeds: — 
"  'I'lie  law,  as  thus  stated,  has  been  acted 
upon  for  years  :  it  has  been  acted  upon  in 
the  view  of  the  legislature  ;  the  legislature 
has  not  thought  proper  to  interpose,  and  wo 
must,  therefore,  take  the  law  to  be  as  thus 
ex])ounded.  Yet  I  think  it  unsafe  that  this 
verdict*  should  stand.  The  finding  here  is 
similar  to  what  was  found  in  Cranmer'a 
case.  There  the  verdict  was,  "  that  H.  C. 
was  so  far  debilitated  in  his  mind  as  to  be 
incapable  of  the  general  management  of  his 
affairs."  What  did  Lord  Erskine  say  on 
that  occasion  1  "  How  can  I  tell  what  is  .so 
Jar  debilitated  in  his  mind  as  not  to  be  ecpial 
to  the  general  management  of  his  afiairs  1 
Suppose  he  was  a  farmer,  and  his  under- 
standing was  so  far  debilitated  that  he  could 
not  manage  his  farm,  though  competent  to 
common  purposes.''  What  are  the  aftairs  to 
the  management  of  which  he  is  incompe- 
tent ■?  Those  affairs  may  be  of  such  a  nature 
that  a  certain  degree  of  impairment  of  me- 
mory may  render  him  incompetent  to  the 
management  of  them,  and  yet  he  may  not 
be  of  unsound  mind.  The  inference  of  the 
jury — "  and  consequently  he  is  of  unsound 
mind'' — docs  not  satisfy  me — it  does  not 
follow  necessarily  from  the  premises  ;  I  can- 
not, therefore,  allow  the  verdict  to  stand." 
—  4  Ihissell  Rep.  183. 

In  these  cases  of  commissions  of  lunacy, 
the  jury  are  to  find  the  party  either  of 
"  sound"  or  "  unsound"  mind.  But  this 
state  of  unsoundness  of  mind,  in  the  legal 
sense  of  the  present  day,  is  perhaps  not  very 
easy  to  define,  for  it  is  neither  lunacy,  idiotcy, 
imbecility,  or  incompetency  to  manage 
affairs.  It,  however,  always  involves  the  idea 
of  unfitness  to  manage  a  person's  own  affairs. 
And  yet  we  have  seen  that  an  inquisition 
finding  a  person  unfit  to  manage  his  own 
affairs,  and  therefore  not  of  sound  mind,  has 
been  held  bad.  And  a  person  may  be  bed- 
ridden, and  so  not  able  to  manage  his  own 
affairs,  and  yet  be  of  good  understanding. 
The  term  unsoundness  of  mind,  therefore,  m 
its  legal  sense,  seems  to  involve  the  idea  of 
a  morbid  condition  of  intellect,  or  loss  of 
reason,  coupled  with  an  incompetency  of  the 
person  to  manage  his  own  affairs.  Dr.  Has- 
1am  concludes  some  very  pertinent  observa- 
tions on  the  subject  of  unsoundness  of  mind 
thus  : — "  After  having  taken  this  view  of  the 
subject,  which  is  the  result  of  extensive  expe- 
rience in  this  department  of  the  profession, 
and  of  diligent  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the 
human  mind,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  me- 
dical practitioner  may  safely  and  conscien- 
tiously infer  unsoundness    of  mind,    if  such 

*  The  verdict  was,  "  that  the  party  was  not 
lunatic,  but  partly  from  paralysis,  and  partly  from 
old  age,  his  memory  was  so  much  impaired  as  to 
render  him  incompetent  to  the  management  of 
his  affairs,  and  consequently  that  he  was  of  un- 
sound mind,  and  had  been  so  lor  the  term  of  two 
years." 
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term  be  legally  insisted  on,  whenever  a  mor- 
bid condition  of  intellect  prevails,  to  an  ex- 
tent which  deprives  the  mind  of  its  natural 
and  healthy  offices,  by  producing  an  incapa- 
city or  inability  in  the  individual  to  conduct 
himself  and  manage  his  affairs." 

Before  quittingthe  subject  of  commissions 
of  lunacy  I  shall  say  a  few  words  respecting 
the  examination  of  the  lunatic  by  the  jury. 
'.'  It  may  here  be  proper  to  notice  that  in 
the  criminal  court  the  testimony  of  others  is 
sufficient  to  establish  the  insanity  of  the 
prisoner.  Under  a  writ  de  lunaticn  inqid- 
rendo,  superadded  to  the  testimony  of  others, 
the  person  supposed  to  be  insane  is  usually 
produced  before  the  commissioners  and  jury, 
and  by  them  examined,  in  order  to  confirm 
or  invalidate  the  evidence  which  has  been 
adduced,  and  to  satisfy  their  minds  that  he 
is  a  lunatic  at  the  time  of  their  inquiry. 
Although  there  is  much  fairness  and  impar- 
tiality in  the  examination  of  the  patient  by 
the  commissioners  and  jury  to  ascertain  by 
actual  inquiry  that  his  state  of  mind  tallies 
with  the  evidence  deposed,  yet  it  sometimes 
occurs  that  the  patient,  fully  aware  of  the 
proceedings,  will  by  subtilty  endeavour  to 
defeat  them.  He  will  artfully  conceal  his 
real  opinions,  and  even  affect  to  renounce 
such  as  have  been  deemed  proofs  of  his  in- 
sanity, and  on  many  occasions  he  has  been 
so  skilfuUj'  tutored  as  to  foil  the  united  pe- 
netration of  lawyer  and  physician.  It  is  on 
such  occasions  that  the  sagacity  and  expe- 
rience of  the  medical  practitioner  are  de- 
manded, and  it  will  in  some  instances  oc- 
cupy a  considerable  time  to  institute  such 
examination  as  shall  suffice  to  unravel  the 
real  state  of  his  opinions.  It  is  nearly  im- 
possible to  give  any  specific  directions  for 
conducting  such  examination  as  shall  inevi- 
tably disclose  the  delusions  existing  in  the 
mind  of  a  crafty  lunatic  ;  but  in  my  own  opinion 
it  is  always  to  be  accomplished,  provided 
sufficient  time  be  allowed,  and  the  examiner 
be  not  interrupted.  It  is  not  to  be  effected 
by  directly  selecting  the  subjects  of  his  delu- 
sion, for  he  will  immediately  perceive  the 
drift  of  such  inquiries,  and  endeavour  to 
evade,  or  pretend  to  disown  them  :  the  pur- 
pose is  more  effectually  answered  by  leading 
him  to  the  origin  of  his  distemper,  and  trac- 
ing down  the  consecutive  series  of  his  ac- 
tions and  association  of  ideas  :  in  going  over 
the  road  where  he  has  stumbled  he  will  in- 
fallibly trip  again." — Haslam,  p,  66. 

To  these  observations  I  may  add  the  state- 
ment of  the  facts  of  two  cases  mentioned  by 
Lord  Erskinc  in  his  speech  upon  Hatfield's 
trial. 

"  He  alone  can  be  so  emancipated,  whose 
disease  (call  it  what  you  will)  consists,  not 
merely  in  seeing  with  a  prejudiced  eye,  or 
with  odd  and  absurd  ])articularities,  differ- 
ing, in  many  respects,  from  the  contempla- 
tions of  sober  sense,    upon  the  actual  exist- 


ence of  things  ;  but  he  only  whose  whole 
reasoning  and  corresponding  conduct, 
though  governed  by  the  ordinary  dictates, 
of  reason,  proceed  upon  something  which 
has  no  foundation  or  existence.  Gen- 
tlemen, it  has  pleased  God  so  to  visit 
the  unhappy  man  before  you — to  shake  his 
reason  in  its  citadel — to  cause  him  to  build 
up  as  realities  the  most  impossible  phantoms 
of  the  mind,  and  to  be  impelled  by  them  as 
motives  irresistible,  the  whole  fabric  being 
nothing  but  the  unhappy  vision  of  his  dis- 
ease— existing  no  where  else — having  no 
foundation  whatsoever  in  the  very  nature  of 
things.  Gentlemen,  it  has  been  stated  by  the 
Attorney-General,  and  established  by  evi- 
dence, which  I  am  in  no  condition  to  con- 
tradict, nor  have,  indeed,  any  interest  in 
contradicting,  that  when  the  prisoner  bought 
the  pistol  which  he  discharged  at,  or  towards 
his  Majesty,  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  nature  and  use  of  it ;  that,  as  a  soldier, 
he  could  not  but  know  that  in  his  hands  it 
was  a  sure  instrument  of  death  ;  that  when 
he  bought  the  gunpowder,  he  knew  it  would 
prepare  the  pistol  for  its  use  ;  that  when  he 
went  to  the  playhouse,  he  knew  he  was  going 
there,  and  every  thing  connected  v^ith  the 
scene,  as  perfectly  as  any  other  person.  I 
freely  admit  all  this.  I  admit  that  every 
person  who  listened  to  his  (Hatfield's) 
conversation,  and.  observed  his  deport- 
ment upon  his  apprehension,  must  have 
given  precisely  the  evidence  delivered  by 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York  ;  and 
that  nothing  like  insanity  appeared  to  those 
who  examined  him.  But  what  then  1  I 
conceive,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  more  in  the 
habit  of  examination  than  either  that  illus- 
trious person,  or  the  witnesses  from  whom 
you  have  heard  this  account ;  yet  I  well  re- 
member (indeed  I  npver  can  forget  it)  that 
since  the  noble  and  learned  Judge  has  pre- 
sided in  this  Court,  I  examined,  for  the 
greater  part  of  a  day,  in  this  very  place,  an 
unfortunate  gentleman  who  had  indicted  a 
most  affectionate  brother,  together  with  the 
keeper  of  a  mad-house  at  Hoxton,  for  having 
imprisoned  him  as  a  lunatic  ;  whilst,  accord- 
ing to  his  evidence,  he  was  in  his  perfect 
senses.  I  was,  unfortunately,  not  instructed 
in  what  his  lunacy  consisted,  although  my 
instructions  left  me  no  doubt  of  the  fact  ; 
but,  not  having  the  clue,  he  comj)letely 
foiled  me  in  every  attempt  to  expose  his  in- 
firmity. You  may  believe  that  I  left  no 
means  unemployed  which  long  experience 
dictated ;  but  without  the  smallest  effi  ct. 
The  day  was  wasted,  and  the  prosecutor,  by 
the  most  affecting  history  of  unmerited  suf- 
fering, appeared  to  the  Judge  and  .lury,  and 
to  a  humane  English  audience,  as  the  victim 
of  the  most  wanton  .and  barbarous  oppress 
sion :  atlastDr.Simscanieintocourt,  whohad 
been  prevented  by  business  from  an  earlier 
attendance,  and  whose  name,  by-the-by,  I 
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observe  to-Jay  in  the  list  of  tlie  witnesses 
for  the  crown.  From  Dr.  Sims  I  soon 
learned  lluit  the  very  man  whom  I  had  been 
above  an  hour  examining,  and  with  every 
possible  effort  which  counsel  are  so  much 
in  the  habit  of  exerting,  believed  himself  to 
•be  the  Lord  and  Saviour  of  mankind  ;  not 
merely  at  the  time  of  his  confinement,  which 
was  alone  necessary  for  my  defence,  but 
during  the  whole  time  that  he  had  been 
triumjjhing  overevery  attempt  to  surprise  him 
-in  the  concealment  of  his  disease.  I  then 
aflected  to  lament  the  indecency  of  my  igno- 
'rant  examination,  when  he  expressed  his 
forgiveness,  and  said,  with  (he  utmost  gra- 
vity and  emphasis,  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
court, '  I  am  the  Christ ;'  and  so  the  cause  end- 
led.  The  following  account  of  a  memorable 
•ease  tried  before  Lord  JNIansfield  at  Chester, 
"I  obtained  from  that  great  man  himself: — 
•'  A  man  of  the  name  of  Wood,'  said  his 
Lordship,  '  had  indicted  Dr.  Monro  for 
keeping  him  as  a  prisoner  (I  believe  in  the 
*arae  mad -house  at  Hoxton)  when  he  was 
sane.  He  underwent  the  most  severe  exa- 
mination by  the  defendant's  counsel  without 
exposing  his  complaint ;  but  Doctor  Battye, 
having  come  upon  the  Bench  by  roe,  and 
Slaving  desired  me  to  ask  him  what  was  be- 
come of  the  Princess  w^hom  he  bad  corres- 
ponded with  in  cherry -juice,  he  showed  in  a 
tnoment  what  be  was.  He  answered,  that 
there  was  nothing  at  all  in  that,  because, 
having  been  (as  every  body  knew)  impri- 
soned in  a  high  tower,'  and  being  debarred 
the  use  of  ink,  he  had  no  other  means  of 
correspondence  but  by  writing  his  letters  in 
cherry -juice,  and  throwing  them  into  the 
river  which  surrounded  the  tower,  where  the 
Princess  received  them  in  a  boat.  There 
existed,  of  course,  no  tower,  no  imprison- 
ment, no  writing  in  cherry -juice,  no  river,  no 
boat ;  but  the  whole  the  inveterate  phantom 
of  a  morbid  imagination,  I  immediately, 
(continued  Lord  Mansfield)  directed  Dr. 
!^Ionro  to  be  acquitted  ;  but  this  man,  Wood, 
being  a  merchant  in  Philpot-Lane,  and 
Laving  been  carried  through  the  city  in  his 
way  to  the  mad-house,  he  indicted  Dr. 
Monro  over  again,  for  the  trespass  and  im- 
prisonment in  London,  knowing  that  he  had 
lost  his  cause  by  speaking  of  the  Princess  at 
Westminster ;  and  such  (said  Lord  i\Ians- 
field)  is  the  extraordinary  subtlety  and 
cunning  of  madmen,  that  when  he  was 
cross-examined  on  the  trial  in  London,  as  he 
had  successfully  been  before,  in  order  to  ex-  ■ 
pose  bis  madness,  all  the  ingenuity  of  the 
bar,  and  all  the  authority  of  tlie  court,  could 
not  make  him  say  a  single  syllable  upon  that 
topic,  which  had  put  an  end  to  the  indict- 
ment before,  although  he  still  had  the  same 
indelible  impression  upon  his  mind,  as  he 
signified  to  those  who  were  near  him  ;  but, 
conscious  that  the  delusion  had  occasioned 


his  defeat   at   Westminster,    he   obstinately 
persisted  in  holding  it  back." 

Having  said  thus  much  concerning  the 
])oint  of  inciuiry  upon  commissions  of  lunacy, 
from  which  you  will  have  collected  that 
"  soundness  of  mind"  is  then  the  subject  of 
investigation,  and  that  this  is  a  legal  term, 
the  definition  of  which  has  varied,  and  can- 
not, even  in  the  present  day,  be  stated  with 
any  thing  like  scientific  jirecision, — we  will 
now  proceed  to  another  purpose  for  which  a 
legal  inquiry  is  instituted  respecting  the 
question  of  insanity,  which  is,  to  determine 
the  responsibility  of  a  prisoner  for  a  criminal 
ofience.  Here  the  predominating  point  of 
investigation  is,  not,  as  in  the  last  case,  a 
competency  or  incompetency  in  an  indivi- 
dual to  manage  hisown  affairs  ;  but  whether 
he  has  a  "  sense  oi right  and  urong."  Upon 
every  trial  of  this  nature  at  which  I  have 
been  present,  it  has  been  usual  to  jiut  such 
questions  as  these  to  medical  witnesses : 
"  whether  they  believe  the  prisoner  able  to 
distinguish  between  right  and  wrong,  good 
and  evil  ?"  Respecting  questions  of  this  na- 
ture. Dr.  Haslam  thus  expresses  himself:  — 

"  On  those  occasions  where  the  madman 
has  been  tried  in  a  criminal  court,  the  coun- 
sel for  the  prosecution  has  usually  and 
gravely  inquired  of  the  medical  evidence, 
whether  the  prisoner  on  ordinary  topics,  and 
on  subjects  unconnected  with  his  insanity, 
would  not  converse  in  a  rational  manner  ? 
and  also,  whether  he  did  not  possess  suffi- 
cient understanding  to  discriminate  between 
good  and  ei/7,  right  and  wrong?  When  a 
medical  person  is  employed  concerning  any 
one  to  whom  insanity  is  imputed,  his  princi- 
pal inquiry  is  concerning  his  //(sanity:  it  is 
not  his  object  to  ascertain  how  much  reason 
he  possesses,  but  how  far,  and  on  what  to- 
pics, he  is  insane.  And  having  gauged  his 
insanity,  he  has  performed  his  duty.  If  it 
should  be  presumed,  that  any  medical  prac- 
titioner is  able  to  penetrate  into  the  recesses 
of  a  lunatic's  mind,  at  the  moment  he  com- 
mitted an  outrage — 1o  view  the  internal  play 
of  obtruding  thoughts  and  contending  mo- 
tives— and  to  depose  that  he  knew  the  good 
and  evil,  right  and  wrong,  he  was  about  to 
commit  —  it  must  be  confessed  that  such 
knowledge  is  beyond  the  limits  of  our  attain- 
ment  Kespectingthequantumof  reasort 

which  the  lunatic  possesses,  the  physician  may 
safely  conclude,  where  he  betrays  no  de.^ 
rangement,  that  on  such  topics  he  is  of  sound 
mind  ;  and  the  fact  is  firmly  established,  that 
those  who  are  insane  on  particular  subjects  will 
reason  correctlyon  ordinary  and  trivial  points- 
provided  theij  do  not  become  associated  uith  the 
prevailing  notions  which  constitute  their  insa- 
nity. Ordinary  persons  have  been  much  de- 
ceived by  this  temporary  display  of  rational" 

discourse Although  an  insane  person. 

may  be  calm  and  a])paveutly  rational  at  the 
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beginning  of  an  interview,  yet  when  least 
expected  bis  disorder  breaks  forth,  and  in 
many  instances  there  seems  to  be  no  cause 
for  this  conversion  from  apparent  sanity  to 
evident  derangement.  In  the  commence- 
ment of  the  conversation  the  lunatic  shall 
evince  a  healthy  peiception  of  existing  ob- 
jects, and  institute  a  just  admeasurement  of 
the  subject  under  contemplation  ;  or  in  other 
words  shall  reason  correctly  ;  if  he  be  placed 
in  the  society  of  other  madmen,  he  is  able  to 
detect  the  folly  and  aberration  from  reason 
which  characterize  their  peculiar  phantasies, 
and  will  often  endeavour  to  convince  them 
of  the  absurdity  of  their  prevailing  opinions, 
yet  in  a  moment  his  mind  launches  into  the 
regions  of  fiction,  its  admired  clearness  be- 
comes obscured,  and  its  seeming  regularity 
exhibits  a  confused  assemblage,  or  violent 
distortion.  There  is  no  intermediate  condi- 
tion which  separates  these  states  ;  and  the 
transition  very  much  resembles  the  last  con- 
nected glimpses  of  our  waking  thoughts,  fol- 
lowed by  the  abrupt  creation  of  a  dream." 

The  capacity  of  distinguishing  between 
right  and  wrong  seems  to  be  more  properly 
an  inference  to  be  drawn  by  the  jury,  than  a 
question  to  be  put  to  a  witness.  The 
question  is,  however,  commonly  put ;  only 
a  distinction  is  observed  in  examining 
the  medical  witness,  which  I  will  notice. 
The  kind  and  degree  of  insanity  which 
renders  a  person  irresponsible  for  criminal 
acts,  is  a  subject  upon  which  it  is  impossible 
to  give  you  any  precise  and  scientific  notions. 

Lord  Hale's  authority  is  usually  quoted 
upon  this  subject.  I  regret  that  you  will  not 
find  it  more  satisfactory  than  the  opinions  of 
Lord  Coke  upon  lunacy  in  general. 

[Here  Mr.  Amos  read  an  extract  from 
Hale's  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  vol.  i.  page  30, 
folio  edition.] 

A  line  was  drawn  by  Lord  Erskine,  when 
at  the  bar,  in  Hatfield's  case,  which  I  con- 
ceive is  a  correct  statement  of  the  law,  as 
far  as  it  applies ;  but  I  think  it  is  not  appli- 
cable, and  would  not  be  a  safe  criterion,  in 
a  great  number  of  cases  that  are  brought  be- 
foie  courts  of  justice.  Lord  Erskine's  pro- 
position is,  that,  to  absolve  from  criminal 
responsibility,  there  must  first  be  delusion ; 
and,  secondly,  the  delusion  and  the  act  must  be 
connected. 

I  will  read  you  some  of  Lord  Erskine's 
remarks. 

"  In  all  the  cases  which  have  filled  West- 
minster Hall  with  the  most  complicated  con- 
siderations— the  lunatics,  and  other  insane 
persons  who  have  been  the  subjects  of  them, 
have  not  only  had  memory,  in  my  sense  of 
tho  expression — they  have  not  only  had  the 
most  perfect  knowledge  and  recollection  of 
all  the  relations  they  stood  in  towards  others, 
and  of  the  acts  and  circumstances  of  their 
lives,  but  have,  in  general,  been  remarkable 
for  subtlety  and  acuteness.     Defects  in  their 


reasonings  have  seldom  been  traceable — the 
disease  consisting  in  the  delusive  sources  of 
thought  ;  all  their  deductions  within  the 
scope  of  the  malady  being  founded  upon  the 
immoveable  assumption  of  matters  as  reali- 
ties, either  without  any  foundation  whatso- 
ever, or  so  distorted  and  disfigured  by  fancy, 
as  to  be  almost  nearly  the  same  thing  as 
their  creation.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in 
some,  perhaps  in  many  cases,  the  human 
mind  is  stormed  in  its  citadel,  and  laid  pros- 
trate under  the  stroke  of  frenzy  ;  these  un- 
happy sufferers,  however,  are  not  so  much 
considered  by  phj'sicians  as  maniacs  ;  but  to 
be  in  a  state  of  delirium,  asfrom  fever.  There, 
indeed,  all  the  ideas  are  overwhelmed,  for 
reason  is  not  merely  disturbed,  but  driven 
wholly  from  her  seat.  Such  unhappy  pa- 
tients are  unconscious,  therefore,  except  at 
short  intervals,  even  of  external  objects  ; 
or,  at  least,  are  wholly  incapable  of  consi- 
dering their  relations.  Such  persons,  and 
such  persons  alone,  (except  idiots)  are 
wholly  deprived  of  their  understandings,  in 
the  Attorney-General's  seeming  sense  of 
that  expression.  But  these  cases  are  not 
only  extremely  rare,  but  never  can  become 
the  subjects  of  judicial  difficulty.  There 
can  be  but  one  judgment  concerning  them. 
In  other  cases,  reason  is  not  driven  from  her 
seat,  but  distraction  sits  down  upon  it  along 
with  her,  holds  her,  trembling,  upon  it,  and 
frightens  her  from  her  propriety.  Such  pa- 
tients are  victims  to  delusions  of  the  most 
alarming  description,  which  so  overpower 
the  faculties,  and  lisurp  so  fi.rmly  the  place 
of  realities,  as  not  to  be  dislodged  and  shaken 
by  the  organs  of  perception  and  sense :  in 
such  cases  the  images  frequently  vary,  but  in 
the  same  subject  are  generally  of  the  same 
terrific  character. —  Here,  too,  no  judicial 
difficulties  can  present  themselves  ;  for  who 
could  balance  upon  the  judgment  to  be  pro- 
nounced in  cases  of  such  extreme  disease  1 
Another  class,  branching  out  into  almost  in- 
finite subdivisions,  under  which,  indeed,  the 
former,  and  every  case  of  insanity  may  be 
classed,  is,  where  the  delusions  are  not  of  that 
frightful  character — butinfinitely  various,  and 
often  extremely  circumscribed ;  yet  where 
imagination  (within  the  bounds  of  the  ma- 
lady, still  holds  the  most  uncontrollable 
dominion  over  reality  and  fact ;  and  these 
are  the  cases  which  frequently  mock  the 
wisdom  of  the  wisest  in  judicial  trials  ;  be- 
cause such  persons  often  reason  with  a 
subtlety  which  puts  in  the  shade  the  ordi- 
nary conceptions  of  mankind  :  their  conclu- 
sions are  just,  and  frequently  profound  ;  but 
the  premises  from  which  they  reason,  when 
within  the  range  of  the  malady,  are  uniformly 
false — not  false  from  any  defect  of  knowledge 
or  judgment,  but  because  a  delusive  image, 
the  inseparable  conijtanion  of  real  insanity, 
is  thrust  upon  the  subjugated  understanding, 
incapable  of  resistance,  because  unconscious 
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of  attack.  Dtlusion,  tlierefore,  where  there  is 
nofrenzyorravingmadness,  istlietruecharac- 
ter  of  insanity  ;  and  where  it  cannot  be  pre- 
dicated of  a  man  standing  for  life  or  death 
for  a  crime,  ho  ought  not,  in  my  opinion,  to 
be  acquitted  ;  anil  if  courts  of  law  were  to 
be  governed  by  any  other  principle,  every 
departure  from  sober,  rational  conduct, 
■would  be  an  emancipation  from  criminal  jus- 
tice. I  shall  place  my  claim  to  your  verdict 
upon  uosuch  dangerous  foundation.  I  must 
convince  you,  not  only  that  the  unhappy 
prisoner  was  a  lunatic,  within  my  own  de- 
finition of  lunacy,  but  that  the  act  in  ques- 
tion was  the  immediate,  unqualified  oftspring 
of  the  disease.  In  civil  cases,  as  I  have 
already  said,  tlie  law  avoids  every  act  of  the 
lunatic  durinj;  the  period  of  the  lunacy  ; 
although  the  delusion  may  be  extremely  cir- 
cumscribed ;  although  the  mind  may  be 
quite  sound  in  all  that  is  not  within  the 
shades  of  the  very  partial  eclipse ;  and 
although  the  act  to  be  avoided  can  in  no 
way  be  connected  with  the  influence  of  the 
insanity  ;  but  to  deliver  a  lunatic  from  re- 
sponsibility to  criminal  justice,  above  all,  in 
a  case  of  such  atrocity  as  the  present,  the 
relation  between  the  disease  and  the  act 
should  be  apparent.  Where  the  connexion 
is  doubtful,  the  judgment  should  certainly  be 
most  indulgent,  from  the  great  difficulty  of 
diving  into  the  secret  sources  of  a  disordered 
mind ;  but  still,  I  think,  that  as  a  doctrine 
of  law,  the  delusion  and  the  act  should  be 
■connected." 

Hatfield  had  prepared  and  cleaned  a  pair 
■of  pistols  in  the  morning  ;  had  placed  him- 
self in  the  j)it  of  the  tlieatre  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  before  the  king  entered  ; 
and  when  he  fired,  his  situation  appeared 
favourable  for  taking  aim,  for  he  was  stand- 
ing u]ion  the  second  seat  from  the  orchestra 
in  the  pit,  and  he  took  a  deliberate  aim  by 
looking  down  the  barrel;  he  had  concealed 
•his  pi^itoI,  besides,  from  every  body  near  him 
till  the  moment  when  he  raised  himself  on 
Lis  seat  to  take  aim.  So  that  there  was  an 
abundance  of  method  in  his  madness.  But 
Erskine's  defence  was,  that  the  whole  of  his 
conduct  was  referrible  to  a  delusion — to  a 
delusion  closely  connected  with  the  very  act 
of  shooting  at  the  king. 

Were  this  principle  of  requiring  proof  of 
delusion  accompanying  the  act  imputed  to 
the  prisoner  enforced  to  its  full  extent,  small 
indeed  would  be  the  number  of  madmen  es- 
caping the  penalties  of  the  law.  There  are 
not,  however,  wanting  legal  authorities 
which  confine  the  eiemj)tion  from  responsi- 
bility, on  the  ground  of  insanity,  within  very 
narrow  limits.  For  example,  in  the  case  of 
Lord  Ferrers,  for  which  1  niust  refer  you  to 
the  State  Trials,  vol.  xix.  ;  and  I  may  add 
the  case  of  Beliingham,  who  was  tried  and 
executed  for  shooting  Mr.  Perceval,  in  the 
lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons.    The  J  udge's 


charge  in  this  case,  upon  the  subject  of  in- 
sanity, was  in  these  terms  : — 

"  In  one  i)art  of  the  prisoner's  defence, 
it  was  attempted  to  be  proved  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  commission  of  the  crime,  he  was 
insane.  With  respect  to  this  the  law  is  ex- 
tremely clear.  If  a  man  were  deprived  of 
all  power  of  reasoning,  so  as  not  to  be  able 
to  distinguish  whether  it  was  right  or  wrong 
to  commit  the  most  wicked  transaction,  he 
could  not  certainly  do  an  act  against  the 
law.  Such  a  man,  so  destitute  of  all  power 
of  judgment,  could  have  no  intention  at  all. 
In  order  to  sujiport  this  defence,  however,  it 
ought  to  be  proved  by  the  most  distinct  and 
unquestionable  evidence,  thiit  the  criminal 
was  incapable  of  judging  between  right  and 
wrong.  It  must,  in  fact,  be  proved  beyond 
all  doubt,  that  at  the  time  he  committed  the 
atrocious  act  with  which  he  stoo<l  charged, 
he  did  not  consider  that  murder  was  a  crime 
against  the  laws  of  God  and  nature.  There 
■was  no  other  proof  of  insanity  which  would 
excuse  murder  or  any  other  crime.  lu 
the  case  of  Thomas  Bowler,  who  was 
tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  on  the  2d  of  July, 
1812,  for  wilfully  and  maliciously  discharg- 
ing a  blunderbuss  at  William  Burrowes,  Sir 
Simon  Le  Blanc,  before  whom  the  trial  took 
place,  after  summing  up  the  evidence,  con- 
cluded by  observing  to  the  jury,  that  it  was 
for  them  to  determine  whether  the  prisoner, 
when  he  committed  the  offence  with  which 
he  stood  charged,  was  or  was  not  incapable 
of  distinguishing  right  from  wrong,  or  under 
the  influence  of  any  illusion  in  respect  of  the 
prosecutor  which  rendered  his  mind  at  the 
moment  insensible  of  the  nature  of  the  act 
he  was  about  to  commit,  since  in  that  case 
he  would  not  be  legally  responsible  for  his 
conduct.  On  the  other  hand,  provided  they 
should  be  of  opinion  that  when  he  committed 
the  offence  he  was  capable  of  distinguithing 
right  from  wrong,  and  not  under  the  influence 
of  such  an  illusion  as  disabled  him  from  dis- 
cerning that  he  was  doing  a  wrong  act,  he 
would  be  amenable  to  the  justice  of  his 
country,  and  guilty  iu  the  eye  of  the  law. 
The  jury  pronounced  the  prisoner  guilty." — 
Colli)iso!i,  p.  671  and  673. 

JMany  persons  have  thought  that  great 
hardship  was  shewn  towards  Beliingham,  in 
not  postponing  his  trial.  It  has  been  ob- 
served by  a  writer  in  an  able  periodical,  that 
"  SirVicary  GibbsandlMr.  Garrow,  who  were 
counsel  for  the  crown  in  this  case,  do  not  seem 
to  have  exhibited  that  indulgence  towards  the 
prisoner  which  usually  characterizes  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  criminal  law.  Mr. 
Alley,  on  the  prisoner's  behalf,  contended 
for  a  postponement  of  the  trial,  to  allow  time 
for  procuring  evidence  of  his  insanity.  He 
supported  the  claim  by  the  aflidavits  of  two 
persons,  both  declaring  the  assassin  to  be 
of  unsound  mind,  and  to  have  been  so  since 
his  return  from  liussia,  some  two  years  be- 
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fore.  One  of  these,  on  hearing  of  the  deed, 
had  hastened  to  London  to  give  her  testi- 
mony, influenced  as  it  would  seem  by  nothing 
else  than  her  entire  persuasion  of  Belling- 
ham's  infirmity.  But  neither  had  seen  him 
within  the  last  four  months.  It  was  there- 
fore objected  on  the  other  side,  that  were  he 
really  insane,  persons  would  have  been 
found  to  come  forward  and  aver  it,  who  had 
seen  and  known  him  during  his  recent  resi- 
dence in  London,  and  on  this  ground  further 
delay  was  refused,  and  the  prisoner,  of 
course,  executed." 

Soon  after  Bellingham's  trial,  a  man  was 
tried  at  Warwick,  who  rushed  into  a  room 
■where  there  were  some  people  whom  he  had 
never  seen  before,  and  killed  one  and  gave 
another  seven  wounds  ;  and  then  rushed  out 
and  ran  into  a  river,  brandishing  the  knife 
■with  which  he  had  inflicted  the  injury. 
Under  the  judge's  directions,  the  jury  nega- 
tived the  plea  of  insanity. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  authorities,  I 
have  known  instances  of  acquittals  where 
there  has  been  no  delusion  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  act  charged  upon  the  pri- 
soner, and  where  there  has  been  considera- 
ble contrivance  accompanying  the  act  :  but 
where  the  general  conduct  of  the  prisoner 
has  led  to  a  belief  of  derangement. 

I  will  conclude  my  lecture  with  reading  a 
case  of  this  description,  which  occurred  in 
the  year  1809.  It  is  the  trial  of  Rebecca 
Hodges,  indicted  at  the  Warwick  Lent  As- 
sizes, for  feloniously  shooting  at  and  wound- 
ing Samuel  Birch,  of  that  county. 

"  Mr.  Clarke  opened  the  proceedings,  and 
recapitulated  the  leading  circumstances  of 
the  case. 

"  Sarah  Bradbury  was  niece  tolMr.  Birch, 
and  was  his  house-keeper.  Between  ten 
and  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  on  the  27th  of 
February  last,  she  left  Mr.  Birch  in  the  kit- 
chen, asleep  by  the  fire,  and  went  to  bed  ; 
shortly  after  she  heard  a  noise  as  if  some- 
body was  walking  about  in  the  kitchen,  and 
soon  after  she  heard  the  report  of  a  pistol. 
She  went  down  stairs,  when  her  uncle  was 
sitting  where  she  left  him.  She  asked  him 
what  was  the  matter?  He  said,  nothing. 
She  said  there  was  ; — she  felt  his  bead,  and 
it  was  wet — it  was  all  over  blood.  The 
house  smelled  strongly  of  powder.  Her 
uncle  then  went  out  to  a  neighbour's  house. 
Witness  said  the  prisoner  lived  with  her 
uncle,  from  November  to  August,  about 
seven  years  ago ;  and  the  reason  she  went 
away  was,  that  she  went  one  Saturday  to 
fetch  a  pail  of  water  and  did  not  come  back 
till  the  next  Monday,  and  when  she  returned 
her  uncle  would  not  take  her  into  his  ser- 
■vice  again. 

"  Samuel  Birch  said  he  lived  at  Ward 
End  ;  on  the  evening  of  the  27th  of  Febru- 
ary last,  about  eleven  o'clock,  he  was  awoke 
by  the  report  of  a  pistol  :  he  felt  hurt,  and 


on  raising  his  hand  to  his  head  he  found  it 
wet ;  his  hair  was  scorched,  and  amongst  his 
hair  he  found  a  bullet,  which  he  threw  on 
the  ground.  His  niece  came  down  stairs, 
and  he  went  to  a  neighbour's  bouse  just  by, 
when  his  head  began  to  smart,  and  he  dis- 
covered he  was  wounded.  He  observed  the 
outer  door  open.  The  prisoner  lived  servant 
with  him  six  or  seven  years  ago,  and  she  was 
turned  away  because  she  left  his  service 
without  leave.  He  had  never  seen  her  from 
that  time  till  this  accident,  to  his  knowledge. 
"  Mr.  Vickers,  surgeon,  of  Birmingham, 
was  sent  for  to  Mr.  Birch,  about  half-past 
one  in  the  night ;  Mr.  Birch  told  him  he  had 
been  wounded  on  the  head.  On  examination 
he  perceived  one  wound  on  the  back  part  (rf' 
his  head,  and  another  that  had  been  received 
from  a  bullet  which  was  then  lodged  between 
the  bone  and  the  skin.  This  bullet  he  ex- 
tracted, and  the  other  was  given  to  him, 
having  been  found  on  Mr.  Birch's  floor  by 
the  servant  girl.  The  internal  table  of  the 
skull  was  broken  and  extensively  fractured. 
They  were  not  perfect  bullets,  as  there  ap- 
peared not  to  have  been  lead  enough  put  into 
the  mould  to  make  them  round  ;  one  was 
flattened  by  striking  against  the  skull.  Wit- 
ness saw  the  prisoner  at  the  public-oflice,  in 
Birmingham ;  and  when  she  knew  that  he 
was  the  surgeon  who  attended  Mr.  Birch, 
she  inquired  after  him  very  anxiously — she 
said,  '  He  is  not  dead,  I  hope  Y  Witness 
asked  the  prisoner  how  she  could  account 
for  attempting  the  life  of  Mr.  Birch  ? — did 
he  ever  behave  ill  to  her  1  She  said,  •'  No, 
never.'  She  then  said  she  lived  with  Mr, 
Birch  about  seven  years  ago  ;  the  first  part 
of  her  time  he  made  love  to  her ;  but 
in  consequence  of  absconding,  her  mas- 
ter ordered  Miss  Bradbury  to  discharge 
her.  From  that  period,  she  said,  she 
vowed  to  be  revenged.  She  Jiked  Mr. 
Birch  very  much  ;  she  did  not  make  the  at- 
tempt sooner  because  she  wanted  courage. 
She  said  she  made  the  bullets  herself,  and 
had  rounded  them  with  a  knife.  Prisoner 
said  she  had  been  near  Mr.  Birch  several 
times  as  he  had  been  going  from  market,  but 
he  did  not  know  her,  as  she  had  men's 
clothes  on,  and  a  great  coat  over  them.  Pri- 
soner said  she  was  in  Mr.  Birch's  tool-house 
on  the  Sunday,  and  was  discovered  by  a  boy, 
of  whom  she  inquired  the  road  to  Birming- 
ham, and  then  went  away.  She  loitered 
about  till  Monday  night,  when  she  returned 
to  air.  Birch's  house  ;  waited  till  Miss 
Bradbury  had  gone  to  her  room  and  put  the 
candle  out.  The  prisoner  said  she  then 
went  to  the  kitchen  window,  and  looking 
under  the  shutter,  saw  JMr.  Birch  asleep  by 
the  fire-side.  She  then  tried  the  door,  which 
was  on  the  latch,  and  went  in  with  the  pistol 
cocked  in  her  hand.  She  said  she  walked 
about  the  house  many  times,  and  moved  se- 
veral things,  to  make  a  noise,  on  purpose  to 
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wake  him.  She  said  if  ho  had  awoke  he 
wouhl  have  prevented  her  from  shootiug  hiiu 
and  turned  her  out.  She  tlien  went  to  i\Ir. 
Birch,  and  shot  hiui  as  he  sat  in  his  chair. 
Prisoner  said  she  stopped  in  the  house  till 
she  heard  Miss  Bradbury  call,  when  she  ran 
into  the  meadow.  There  she  reloaded  the 
pistol  for  the  purpose  of  defending  herself, 
exp'i'Cting  the  neighbourhood  would  be 
alarmed  and  come  in  pursuit  of  her.  She  lost 
herself  in  the  meadow,  and  returned  close  by 
the  bouse. 

"  William  Payn,  jailer,  deposed  that  when 
the  prisoner  was  brought  to  the  prison,  she  was 
dressed  in  a  dark  coat,  waistcoat,  trowsers, 
and  a  round  hat.  He  put  his  hand  on  her 
cheek  and  said  she  was  a  woman.  He 
searched  her,  and  found  in  her  pocket  a 
gown  and  cap.  The  pistol  was  loaded  with  shot, 
mixed  together  with  the  powder,  without  any 
paper  between  them,  and  very  little  at  the  top. 
— [Here  the  pistol  was  produced  ;  it  was  a 
brass-barrelled  horse-pistol.] — In  the  morn- 
ing the  prisoner  told  bim  she  had  relations 
in  town.  Witness  said  he  would  send  for 
them,  that  she  might  be  released.  Prisoner 
answered,  it  would  be  of  no  use,  she  would 
soon  be  brought  there  again.  Witness  ask- 
ed for  what  ?  and  prisoner  answered,  for 
shooting  a  man.  jMr.  Payn,  in  his  cross-ex- 
amination, said,  he  thought,  from  her  man- 
ner, she  had  broken  out  of  a  place  of  con- 
finement ;  and  when  she  said  she  had  shot  a 
man,  he  did  not  believe  her.  He  thought 
she  was  not  in  her  right  senses.  AVhen  she 
was  in  the  court-yard,  she  walked  for  a  long 
time  in  the  form  of  the  figure  of  8,  hung  her 
head  very  low,  looked  sullen,  and  drooped. 

"  On  Aliss  Bradbury  and  Mr.  Birch  being 
asked  the  question,  they  both  said  they  never 
perceived  in  her  any  symptoms  of  derange- 
ment. 

"  Richard  Gallimore,  a  boy,  who  lived  at 
Saltley  turnpike-gate,  on  the  road  from  Bir- 
mingham to  Ward  End,  said,  that  about 
three  or  four  months  ago,  the  prisoner  came 
to  the  turnpike-house,  and  asked  several 
questions  concerning  Mr,  Birch,  particu- 
larly if  he  was  gone  from  market,  and  what 
horse  he  rode  1  this  was  between  eight  and 
nine  o'clock  at  night. 

"  Here  the  evidence  closed,  and  his  Lord- 
ship asked  the  prisoner  if  she  had  any  thing 
to  say  in  her  defence  ?     She  said  no. 

'■  Francis  \Voodcock  was  a  magistrate, 
and  lived  in  Worcestershire.  The  prisoner 
lived  with  him  three  years.  She  left  him 
six  or  seven  years  ago;  she  shewed  in  his 
service  many  symptoms  of  derangement,  by 
talking  to  herself,  by  absenting  herself  from 
his  service,  by  dancing  by  herself  in  the  barn 
and  fields,  and  by  picking  up  sticks  in  one 
place  and  laying  them  down  in  another. 
She'd  set  up  a  fork  in  the  middle  of  a  field 
and  dance  round  it,  saying — '  Nmc  Jemmij, 
my  love,  up  the  middle,  down  the  side ;  that's  it, 


mu  kiiy.' — The  prisoner  would  go  into  the 
fields  and  wander  all  day  by  herself  ;  and  one 
of  the  men  who  liail  gone  to  fetch  her  homo 
had  put  a  halter  round  her  middle  and  led 
her  back ;  he  had  j)uslicd  her  into  a  pit  of 
water  with  the  rope  round  her,  and  she'd 
only  laugh  at  it.  The  impression  u;)on  him 
was  that  she  was  not  of  right  mind.  She 
had  always  conducted  herself  in  a  virtuous 
and  harmless  manner. 

"  Mary  Tupper,  the  prisoner's  sister,  said 
she  was  not  right ;  she  used  to  go  from  home 
two  or  three  miles  without  her  shoes,  and 
sometimes  with  only  one  on.  About  three 
years  ago  she  drove  a  staple  up  in  the  ceil- 
ing of  her  room,  and  took  a  rope  to  hang 
herself,  but  witness  prevented  her.  She  was 
very  odd  in  her  conduct  by  times  ;  she  would 
go  out  sometimes  with  scarcely  any  clothes 
on  her.  When  she  was  let  go  to  market  she 
would  often  lose  her  butter  or  the  money. 
She  believed  she  was  at  times  insane. 

"  His  Lordship  then  addressed  the  jury. 
He  went  through  the  whole  of  the  evidence, 
commenting  upon  it  at  considerable  length. 
His  Lordship,  from  his  observations,  seemed 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  evidence  was 
strong  enough  to  prove  that  the  prisoner  was, 
at  times,  not  in  her  right  mind  ;  and  he  con- 
cluded with  observing  to  the  jury,  that  if 
they  had  any  doubt,  it  would  be  proper  for 
them  to  let  that  doubt  operate  in  favour  of 
the  prisoner.  The  jury  instantly  returned  a 
verdict  of  Not  Guilty,  on  the  ground  of  Insa- 
nity," 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  TYPHUS. 

By  James  Holbrook,  M.D. 

[Concludedfrom  p.  203.] 

It  is  seldom  that  cases  of  fever  are  pre- 
sented in  the  re-active  stage  unaccom- 
panied with  local  atFectioni,  in  the  form 
of  inflammation,  as  the  interruption  to 
the  balance  of  tlie  circulations  produced 
by  the  depressing  power  of  the  first  im- 
pression of  the  infectious  poison  on  the 
system,  by  giving  rise  to  congestive 
states  of  the  viscera,  is  sufficient  of  itself, 
while  re-action  is  going  on,  to  establish 
such  phenomena  ;  but  the  frequency, 
also,  of  the  co-existence  of  common 
causes  of  inflammation,  render  the  re- 
active stage  complicated  and  aggra- 
vated by  the  superadded  operation  of 
the  excitement  of  these  local  afTections. 
Notn'ithstanding  tlie  introduction  of 
the  poison  of  fever  may,  as  before 
stated,  be  produced  through  the  medium 
of  its  operation  on  the  surfaces  of  the 
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body  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
morbid  matter  suspended  in  the  atmos- 
phere, still  curative  agents,  as  directed 
to  those  surfaces,  are  equally  unavaila- 
ble with  the  fulfilment  of  such  indica- 
tions, as  applied  to  the  eruptions  of 
small-pox,  altliouoh  the  morbid  actions 
so  produced  are  first  made  through  the 
medium  of  an  impression  on  the  extre- 
mities of  the  nerves,  subsequently  ex- 
tending its  operation  over  the  system, 
in  manner  before  described  in  the  theo- 
retical part  of  these  observations.  Yet 
as  no  specific  remedy  against  the  effects 
of  the  poison  of  fever  has  hitherto  been 
discovered,  the  treatment  must  I)e  di- 
rected to  combat  the  phenomena  as  they 
arise,  aiding  the  indications  to  the  appli- 
cation of  remedies,  derived  from  the 
theory  of  the  disease,  by  the  assistance 
of  practical  experience;  from  which 
Jatter  has  been  obtained  the  knowledge 
that  the  powers  of  the  system  are  often 
alone  sufficient  for  its  own  restoration, 
although  capable  of  being  assisted, 
•guided,  and  beneficially  controlled,  by 
art ;  and  to  efifect  which,  in  the  most  effi- 
cient manner,  is  all  that  can  be  gained 
by  theoretical  reasonings. 

This  being  the  case,  to  control  the  re- 
active stage,  and  promote  the  restora- 
tion of  healthy  actions,  by  remedies  to 
counteract  the  morbid  influence  intro- 
duced into  the  system  by  the  operation 
of  the  infectious  poison,  and  the  more 
urgent  of  the  superadded  local  affec- 
tions, must  now  claim  the  first  atten- 
tion ;  but  to  enter  into  the  details  of 
treatment  proper  for  all  the  symptoms 
which  may  arise,  vvonkl  extend  these  ob- 
servations beyond  the  limits  originally 
intended,  without  answering  any  mate- 
rial useful  purpose,  as  the  object  pro- 
posed embraces  only  a  <lesire  to  commu- 
nicate the  leading  mode  of  treatment 
adopted  by  the  author,  founded  on  the 
basis  of  directly  counteracting  the  pri- 
mary morbid  actions  of  the  different 
stages  pointed  out  in  a  previous  part  of 
these  observations,  leaving  all  minor  and 
accidental  aflfections  to  i)e  treated  on 
common  principles.  As  to  energetic 
measures  in  the  two  first  stages,  the 
main  attention  ought  to  be  directed  ; 
for  upon  the  judicious  application  of 
such  means,  the  fjrm  of  the  subsequent 
phenomena  will  greatly  depend  ;  and  it 
is  to  the  improved  mode  of  treatment  of 
modern  times  generally,  and  the  prac- 
tical experience  derived  from  the  bold 
practice  of  naval  and   military  practi- 


tioners, that  the  deplorably  malignant 
symptoms  formerly  so  common  in  this 
disease,  are  now  less  frequently  met 
with,  both  in  the  wards  of  public  hospi- 
tals and  in  private  practice. 

The  first  indications,  therefore,  in 
this  stage  will  be  to  moderate  the  vio- 
lence of  re-action,  both  general  and 
local,  and  to  restore  the  secretions,  and 
the  balance  of  the  circulating  systems. 
In  doing  this,  however,  several  weighty 
considerations  present  themselves,  as 
the  change  introduced  by  the  general 
pervasion  oftiie  operation  of  the  poison 
throughout  the  system  will  have  so 
changed  the  state  of  the  circulating 
fluids,  by  the  altered  and  interrupted 
actions  of  the  functions  of  tlie  assimi- 
lating and  other  organs,  that  it  will  be 
necessary,  while  directing  remedies  for 
the  purpose  of  moderating  re-action  and 
inflammation,  not  to  reduce  the  powers 
of  life  too  much,  for  no  restoration  can 
take  place  while  the  system  labours 
under  the  specific  influence  of  the  fever, 
strictly  so  called,  which  has  a  direct  ten- 
dency to  disorganization  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  vital  powers.  The  ex- 
tent, therefore,  to  which  evacuations 
may  be  carried  must  be  governed  by  a 
comparison  between  the  exhausting 
eflfects  of  the  continuance  of  such  ac- 
tions, the  interruption  they  produce  to 
the  performance  of  the  essential  func- 
tions of  organs  of  importance,  and  the 
direct  debilitating  effects  of  evacuations. 
This  shews  tliat  tiie  abstraction  of  blood 
ought  not  to  be  used  with  the  same  cura- 
tive intention  as  in  common  inflamma- 
tion, but  simply  to  moderate  excessive 
general  re-aciion,  to  restore  the  balance 
of  the  circulating  systems,  and  relieve 
particular  local  affections,  with  a  view 
to  avoid  the  more  destructive  effects  of 
disorganization  and  indirect  exhaustion. 

Regulated,  tiien,  by  the  knowledge  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  morbid  re-ac- 
tions may  operate  in  destroying  the 
functions  of  important  organs,  or  of 
exhausting  the  powers  of  life — blood,  in 
greater  or  smaller  quantities,  should  i)e 
taken,  either  generally  or  locally  ;  while 
at  the  same  time  all  foul  and  irritating 
matter  slionlil  be  carried  otf  from  the 
alimentary  canal  by  calomel,  assisted  by 
salts  and  senna,  castor  oil,  or  riiubarb, 
according  to  circumstances;  but  as  the 
re-active  state  extends  as  well  to  the 
mucous  surfaces  of  this  canal  as  to  all 
other  i)arts  of  the  system,  the  operation 
of  purging  will  not  require  to  be  carried 
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to  the  same  extent  as  tliiring  the  pre- 
ceding state  of  oppression  and  conges- 
tion ;  as  in  the  latter,  the  action  of 
purging,  by  relieving  the  oppressed 
organs,  conveys  an  indirect  power  to  the 
system;  but  in  the  re-active  stage,  the 
oppression  is  already  overcome;  conse- 
quently, the  etiect  of  very  active  purg- 
ing will,  under  such  circumstances,  l)C 
likely  to  reduce  the  jjowers  of  life  too 
nuicli,  and  more  so  than  the  judicious 
abstraction  of  blood,  carried  to  no  fur- 
ther extent  than  to  moderate  excite- 
ment, and  relieve  particular  organs ; 
especially  the  local  abstraction,  by  wiiich 
the  indirect  exhaustion  will  be  prevent- 
ed ;  but  by  the  operation  of  over  purg- 
ing, the  direct  support  which  is  afforded 
to  the  system,  through  the  medium  of 
the  nerves,  and  conveyed  to  the  brain, 
by  the  maintenance  of  the  tone  of  the 
chylopoietic  viscera,  is  destroyed,  and 
can  with  difficulty  be  restored. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  that  such 
proper  action  should  be  kept  up  on  the 
bowels  as  shall  remove  all  irritating 
matter  as  fast  as  formed,  and  that  the  se- 
cretions should  also  be  promoted  ;  and 
in  cases  of  great  determination  to  the 
abdominal  viscera  and  biliary  organs, 
evacuations  should  be  carried  further 
than  when  the  head  and  lungs  are  the 
organs  principally  affected  ;  and  on  all 
occasions  while  the  matter  discharged 
is  of  a  brown  muddy  appearance,  leaving 
a  dirty  brown  stain  on  the  linen,  purga- 
tion must  be  persevered  in  ;  but  when, 
on  the  contrary,  the  evacuations  are 
watery,  and  of  a  light  colour,  greater 
caution  must  be  observed, lest  undue  ex- 
haustion should  be  induced. 

The  extent  of  the  abstraction  of 
blood  may  be  further  regulated  by  the 
degree  of  the  operation  of  the  general 
reaction  on  the  local  affections ;  but  the 
former,  when  unaccompanied  by  urgent 
affections  of  the  latter  kind,  should  be 
subdued  by  promoting  the  secretions, 
and  reducing  the  temperature  of  the 
surface  of  the  body  by  ablutions,  or 
sponging  with  cold  or  tepid  water,  when 
the  heat  is  steadily  above  the  natural 
standard,  and  by  removing  all  sources 
of  irritation  having  either  a  direct  or  in- 
direct operation. 

In  adapting  remedies  to  the  local  af- 
fections of  the  viscera,  attention  should 
be  paid  to  discriminate  the  system  of 
vessels  affected,  as  by  that  means  the 
direct  operation  of  remedies  may  be 
more  judiciously  applied.      When  the 


system  of  the  vena  porta  is  congested, 
the  lungs  and  brain  are  liable  to  be  si- 
milarly oppressed  by  venous  congestion; 
but  when  inflammatory  action  takes 
place,  the  arterial  capillaries  of  such 
organs  are  the  vessels  affected. 

In  the  former,  therefore,  attention 
should  be  principally  directed  to  pro- 
mote the  circulation  through  the  liver, 
and  relieve  the  congestive  state  of  the 
abdominal  viscera  by  purging  ;  and,  in 
the  latter,  the  local  abstraction  of  blood, 
and  counter-irritation,  are  the  most  ef- 
fectual remedies  ;  and  when  the  head  is 
affected,  cold  lotions  should  never  be 
omitted. 

In  winter  and  spring  the  pulmonary 
organs  are  generally  more  particularly 
attacked  :  in  summer  and  autumn  the 
abdominal  viscera;  and  the  head  in 
both. 

When  the  lungs  are  in  a  state  of  con- 
gestion or  inflammation,  bleeding  is 
more  immediately  called  for  than  in 
other  cases ;  and  when  respiration  is 
obstructed  by  pain,  and  the  patient  is 
afraid  of  coughing,  from  the  increased 
uneasiness  with  which  it  is  attended,  it 
often  becomes  necessary  to  bleed  two 
or  three  times.  Care  should,  however, 
be  taken,  not  to  mistake  the  effects  of 
hurried  circulation  on  the  breathing  for 
inflammation,  as  in  such  cases  the  loss 
of  blood  may  be  seriously  injurious,  and 
bring  on  a  dangerous  state  of  exhaus- 
tion, or  of  effusion  into  the  chest. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  not  to  be 
deterred  from  using  the  lancet  from 
mistaken  fears  of  producing  debility  ; 
and  even  the  presence  of  petechiee, 
when  other  indications  point  out  the 
propriety,  ought  not  to  prevent  the  free 
abstraction  of  blood,  as  those  appear- 
ances are  very  fallacious  guides  as  to  the 
state  of  the  system,  and  often  disappear 
very  suddenly  when  proper  ventilation 
is  attended  to,  and  the  alimentary  canal 
thoroughly  relieved  from  foul  and  irri- 
tatinof  matter. 

When  such  control  has  been  obtain- 
ed over  the  system,  by  the  means  above 
pointed  out,  as  shall  have  relieved  the 
congestive  and  inflammatory  affections 
of  particular  organs,  and  moderated  the 
excitement  of  general  reaction,  the  ba- 
lance of  the  different  systems  of  circu- 
lating vessels,  and  the  synchronism  of 
connected  functions,  will  receive  a  more 
general  and  powerful  direction  to  an  un- 
obstructed performance  of  the  natural 
actions,  upon  which  the  maintenance  of 
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the  balance  of  the  circulating^  systems 
so  much  depend,  l»y  the  exhibition  of 
such  doses  of  mercurial  and  antimonial 
preparations  as  shall  brins;-  tbe  constitu- 
tion under  tiieir  specific  influence,  with- 
in as  short  a  time  as  may  be  compatible 
with  avoiding  the  irritating  effects  which 
they  are  sometimes  liable  to  produce  in 
the  primse  viae.  >Such  preparations 
must  therefore  be  employed  as  appear 
to  suit  the  existing  state  of  those  or- 
gans; and  attention  siiould  be  paid  to 
guard  against  carrying  tiic  mercurial 
action  too  far,  otlierwise  injurious  con^ 
sequences  may  arise,  not  only  from  the 
direct  exhaustion  produced,  but  from 
the  serious  effects  which  sometimes 
follow  a  violent  determination  of  mer- 
cury to  the  mouth. 

.  AVhcn,  however,  with  proper  caution 
a  mild  mercurial  influence  has  been 
produced,  followed  by  its  usual  favour- 
able eff'ects,  the  subsecjucnt  manage- 
ment must  be  regulated  by  the  direc- 
tions already  pointed  out  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  first  stage  of  this  fever.  But 
should  disappointment  attend  the  mea- 
sures— and  none  are  infallible  under 
certain  circumstances  of  aggravated  dis- 
ease, or  of  previous  organic  affections 
of  important  organs — the  subsequent 
treatment  to  be  pursued  in  such  unfor- 
tunate cases  may  be  collected  from  the 
directions  which  will  be  recommended 
in  the  last  stage,  or  that  in  which  the 
powers  of  life  are  prostrate,  and  all  the 
variety  of  symptoms  described  by  dif- 
ferent authors  as  occurring  in  the  ad- 
Tanced  stages  of  the  malignant,  hospital, 
or  gaol  fever,  and  depending  on  the 
■complete  exhaustion  of  the  powers  of 
the  nervous  and  vascular  systems,  the 
principle  of  life  apparently  with  diffi- 
culty holding  an  asylum  in  the  body, 
and  barely  maintaining  an  ascendancy 
over  the  disposition  to  disorganization 
and  chemical  decomi)osition. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  direct 
transmission  of  impressions  to  and  from 
the  brain  are  dissevered,  and  the  previ- 
ous state  of  excitement  is  succeeded  by 
irritable  and  spasmodic  actions,  and 
sometimes  by  a  state  of  irrital)le  deli- 
rium, with  jactitation,  and  incoherent 
talking  and  singing;  or  by  a  contrary 
state  of  oppression,  accompanied  with 
coma,  and  a  total  insensibility  as  to  all 
that  occurs;  and  although  the  contents 
of  the  bowels  fre(iucntly  pass  involun- 
tarily, the  urine  may  be  retained,  and 
undergo  decomposition  ;  the  little  that 


dribbles  away  having  a  strong  ammoni- 
acal  smell,  the  absorption  of  which  from 
the  bladder  has  been  supposed  to  have 
a  peculiar  effect  on  the  brain. 

When  such  a  state  of  coma  or  lethargy 
as  above  described  occurs,  particular  at- 
tention ought  to  be  paid  to  prevent 
being  deceived  as  to  the  voiding-  of 
urine,  as  the  wet  state  of  the  bed,  aris- 
ing from  the  involuntary  evacuations 
from  the  bowels,  often  misleads  the  at- 
tendants ;  but  which  may  be  known  by 
an  examination  of  the  hypogastrium, 
which,  when  the  urine  is  retained,  is 
distended,  liard,  and  tender,  and  requires 
the  immediate  use  of  the  catheter. 

These  phenomena  would  appear  to 
arise  from  a  contrary  state  of  the  brain 
to  that  of  the  abolition  of  the  powers  of 
sense  and  motion,  which  depend  on  the 
pressure  of  distended  vessels  or  extra- 
vasation, as  there  is  absolute  impaired 
nervous  energy,  the  powers  of  life  being 
exhausted,  and  the  brain  no  longer  re- 
ceiving that  supply  from  the  blood 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  its 
functions,  which  are  also  less  readily 
called  into  action  from  the  physical  in- 
jury it  has  sustained  during  the  previous 
states  of  congestion  and  re-action. 

Here,  then,  the  indications  of  treat- 
ment consist  in  supporting  the  system, 
as  the  general  actions  require  being 
roused,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  func- 
tional movements  of  the  exhausted 
organs;  when  at  the  same  time  the  op- 
pressed state  of  some  of  the  viscera  re- 
quire being  locally  relieved  by  the  ap- 
plication of  blisters  or  sinapisms,  the 
latter  particularly  when  the  powers  of 
life  are  much  reduced,  as  blisters  are 
then  liable  to  terminate  in  gangrene. 

In  the  approach  to  these  states  of  ex- 
haustion, petechise  and  vibices  are  to 
be  viewed  as  different  to  the  petechise 
which  sometimes  appear  earlier  in  the 
disease,  as  they  now  point  out  the  ex- 
tremely attenuated  and  dissolved  crasis 
of  the  blood  ;  and  in  which  state 
haemorrhages  from  different  organs  are 
very  freijuent,  which  when  slight  seem 
to  afford  relief,  but  when  to  any  great 
extent,  as  sometimes  occurs  from  the 
bowels  and  uterus,  i)y  its  direct  reduc- 
tion of  the  vital  principle,  leads  to  a 
rajiidly  fatal  termination. 

The  remedy  most  successfully  em- 
ployed on  these  occasions  of  extravasa- 
tion, is  the  Ol.  Terebinth,  given  in 
slight  cases  in  doses  of  n|_xx.  (itis  horis  ; 
but  when  the  discharge  of  blood  has  been 
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consulcraMc,  larger  doses  must  be  ail- 
ministerct),  as  ^ss.  or  more,  and  repeat- 
ed accordini,'  to  circumstances,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  the  efl'cct  of  exciting  tlie 
capilhiries,  and  promoting  venous  ab- 
sorption, while  at  the  same  time  it  in- 
creases the  urinary  sccreliun,  the  sus- 
pension of  which,  on  some  occasions, 
has  appeared  to  contribute  to  the  loaded 
state  of  the  intestinal  vessels,  and  those 
of  the  uterus. 

'I'iie  01.  Terebinth,  has  also  been 
found  serviceable  in  those  cases  of  abra- 
sion and  ulceration  of  tlie  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  intestines  which  sometimes 
occur  in  the  advanced  stages  of  tiiis  dis- 
ease, where  irritation  of  the  intestinal 
canal  has  been  a  prominent  symptom, 
and  may  be  suspected  to  exist  when, 
after  such  symptoms,  there  is  found 
much  fulness  and  tenderness  of  the  ab- 
domen, particularly  of  the  right  iliac 
region,  accompanied  on  most  occasions 
by  a  loose  and  sometimes  a  dysenteric 
state  of  the  bowels,  as  the  full  peristal- 
tic action  is  arrested  at  the  part  ulce- 
rated when  the  ulcerations  are  nume- 
rous or  extensive  ;  and  it  then  becomes 
necessary  to  allay  the  irritation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  by  opiates,  and  tiie 
form  of  Dover's  powder  is  the  best,  care 
at  the  same  time  being  taken  to  prevent 
accumulations  above  that  part  of  the 
canal,  by  the  administration  of  occa- 
sional doses  of  castor  oil,  neutral  salts 
with  senna,  and  perhaps  calomel ;  but 
the  latter  must  be  given  cautiously  in 
the  advanced  stages  of  the  fever,  lest  it 
produce  its  specific  effects  on  the  system, 
as  by  its  tendency  to  dissolve  the  crasis 
of  the  blood,  and  exhaust  the  system, 
the  powers  of  restoration  may  be  de- 
stroyed. 

In  these  cases  the  prognosis  must  be 
very  unfavourable,  as  such  lesions  oc- 
curring in  organs  which  form  a  part  of 
the  medium  of  the  operation  of  nature's 
resources,  which  the  whole  course  of  the 
alimentary  canal  may  l)e  considered  to 
be,  must  consequently  lessen  the  chance 
of  restoration. 

Throughout  the  whole  progress  of 
this  stage  of  the  fever,  whenever  no  con- 
tra-indication  is  presented  by  the  form 
of  the  local  affections,  every  means  must 
be  used  to  support  the  vital  powers,  by 
the  exhibition  of  cordials,  principally  of 
wine,  porter,  and  medicines  of  the  class 
of  diffusible  stimuli,  aromatics,  and  such 
nourishing   food   as  the    stomach   will 


bear;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  re- 
medies for  the  local  affections  are  not 
neglected. 

Tlie  nmdificatlon  of  fever  before  de- 
scribed as  being  iVe(iuently  found  to 
run  a  protracted  course,  is  often  such 
as  at  the  commencement  was  of  a  mild 
descri])tion,  and  by  timely  and  well-di- 
rected treatment  might  have  been  ar- 
rested in  its  progress  ;  but  on  other  oc- 
casions it  has  appeared  to  depend  on 
some  peculiarity  of  constitution  exist- 
ing at  the  time  of  the  aj)plication  of  the 
exciting  cause.  It  is  characterized  by 
a  particular  state  of  dejjression  of  the 
nervous  system,  without  a  suflicient  ten- 
dency to  re-action  to  eflect  the  full  de- 
velopment of  active  disease ;  and  the 
depressed  and  oppressed  state  of  the 
vital  powers  is  such,  as  to  preclude  the 
beneficial  employment  of  active  evacu- 
ants  and  resolvents,  to  relieve  the  op- 
pressed organs,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  stimuli  to  excite  the  depressed  state 
of  the  vital  powers ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  by  the  peculiar  operation  of  the 
infectious  poison  on  the  extremities  of 
the  nerves  distributed  to  the  different 
surfaces  of  the  body,  conveyed  to  the 
brain  and  ganglionic  system,  its  effects 
are  extended  to  the  partial  suppression 
of  all  the  secretions. 

Under  these  circumstances  experi- 
ence has  proved  that  the  vital  powers  of 
the  system  require  being  directed  to  the 
restoration  of  the  secretory  functions, 
and  that  all  sources  of  irritation  should 
be  removed  as  fast  as  formed,  by  excit- 
ing- the  excretory  organs,  and  allaying 
such  irritable  actions  as  may  have  been 
produced  by  those  causes. 

Such  would  practically  appear  to  be 
the  principal  indications  that  in  these 
cases  admit  of  being  acted  upon,  until 
the  operation  of  the  infectious  cause 
shall  have  worn  itself  out,  or  induced 
positive  exhausting  effects,  when,  under 
both  of  which  circumstances,  the  tone 
and  power  of  the  system  must  be  sup- 
ported by  the  means  already  pointed  out 
in  the  treatment  of  the  previous  forms 
of  this  fever. 

To  fulfil  the  first  indications  the 
bowels  must  be  cleared  from  accumu- 
lations or  irritating  sordes,  by  calomel 
and  rhubarb,  or  calomel  and  castor  oil, 
and  afterwards  alterative  doses  of  calo- 
mel and  antimony,  or  pil.  hydr,,  or 
hydr.  c.  creta  and  ipecacuanha  should 
be  given  every  three,  four,  or  six  hours. 
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guided  by  the  inferences  drawn  from  the 
state  of  tbe  constitution  ;  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  bowels  excited  or  controlled 
according  to  circumstances ;  which  plan 
must  be  pursued  until  a  resolution  of 
the  symptoms  shall  have  taken  place, 
or  such  superadded  affections  or  sinkMjg 
of  the  system  as  shall  require  the  aid  of 
additional  resources  for  those  particular 
states,  or  for  the  support  of  the  vital 
powers,  amongst  which  it  is  probable 
the  use  of  the  warm  bath  would  be 
found  an  important  remedy. 

Remarks. — The  object  first  propos- 
ed, of  submitting  to  the  profession  a 
theoretical  and  practical  statement  of 
the  phenomena  and  treatment  of  typhus 
being  now  completed,  it  is  necessary  to 
apologize  for  its  being  brought  forward 
in  a  less  perfect  state  than  was  origi- 
nally intended  ;  whicli  has  been  occa  • 
sioned  by  more  than  one  cause,  viz. 
partly  from  illness,  and  partly  from  in- 
terruptions of  a  private  and  unforeseen 
nature ;  but  having  commenced  the 
publication,  it  was  thought  better  to 
continue  the  connexion  of  the  subject, 
so  that  it  should  contain  the  leading 
principles  proposed  to  be  recommend- 
ed, than  to  postpone  the  undertaking  for 
an  uncertain  and  probably  an  extended 
period. 

Although  the  theory  and  practice  is 
not  professed  to  be  new,  still  it  is  hoped 
that  in  many  respects  the  principles  of 
the  one  are  rendered  more  strikingly  in 
accordance  with  the  other,  than  is  to 
be  found  in  most  of  the  writings  that 
have  been  published  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, by  which  the  theoretical  explana- 
tions of  the  different  phenomena  as 
they  arise,  from  the  first  impression  of 
the  exciting  cause  to  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  disease,  and  its  subsequent 
morbid  effects  on  the  system,  are  so 
clearly  arranged  in  succession  of  cause 
and  effect,  that  the  young  practitioner, 
being  acquainted  with  the  common  prin- 
ciples of  diseased  actions,  will  find  that 
in  following  the  theoretical  history,  he 
is  at  the  same  time  put  in  possession  of 
a  sound  practical  guide  to  the  treatment. 
He  will  also  see,  that  notwithstanding 
the  powerful  infiuence  which  may  be  ef- 
fected over  disease  by  the  well-directed 
application  of  remedial  measures,  that 
the  cure  of  diseases  must  be  ultimately 
performed  by  the  operations  and  re- 
sources of  nature ;  as,  when  unassisted 
by  the  restorative  powers  of  the  "  vis 


medicatrix  naturae,"  our  efforts  will  for 
the  most  part  be  unsuccessful, — "  ut 
pote  qutim  repugnante  natura,  nihil 
medicina  proficiat." 

Cheltenham,  June  2,  1831. 


DISPENSARY  REPORTS. 

Bv  John  Burne,  M.D. 

Physician  to  the  Public  Dispensary,  Chancery- 
Lane. 


The  present  Influenza. 

A  DISORDER,  according  exactly  with 
the  tussis  epiilemiva  of  .Sydenham,  and 
the  influenza  of  later  authors,  has  pre- 
vailed epidemically  for  the  last  two 
weeks  in  this  metropolis,  affecting  all 
ages,  and  supervening  without  any  as- 
signable cause.  Of  seventy  patients 
who  presented  themselves  at  the  Public 
Dispensary  on  Thursday,  the  23d  inst, 
more  than  one-half  were  suffering  from 
the  influenza. 

The  influenza  may  be  said  to  centre 
in  the  chest,  although  the  whole  body  is 
affected  by  it -the  head  particularly. 
AVhen  at  its  height  it  consists  in  a  se- 
vere, hard,  harsh,  dry  cough,  recurring 
more  or  less  in  paroxysms,  with  great 
soreness  behind  the  sternum,  or  a  fixed 
pain  on  one  side  of  it.  The  whole  mu- 
cous lining  of  the  throat,  nares,  and 
eyes,  partici{>ates  in  the  affection  ;  the 
eyes  being  vascular,  the  nose  stuffed, 
and  the  throat  slightly  sore.  The  head, 
too,  is  heavy  and  painful,  and  is  jarred, 
distressingly  by  the  paroxysms  of  cough- 
ing, which  gives  the  sensation  as  if  the 
head  was  splitting.  AVitlial,  there  is 
an  unusual  languor  and  debility,  dispro- 
portionate to  the  local  affection.  The 
skin  is  generally  very  hot,  and  at  the 
same  time  chilliness  is  felt  on  exposure  to 
a  current  of  air;  the  tongue  is  foul,  the 
taste  impaired,  and  the  appetite  gone; 
the  urine  is  scanty  and  high-coloured,, 
and  there  is  a  great  and  general  malaise. 
The  pulse  is  accelerated  and  increased 
in  volume  and  force,  yet  it  is  by  no 
means  full  or  strong. 

The  attack  comnuMices  with  a  sense 
of  rawness,  witli  irritation,  and  at  the 
same  time  constriction,  in  the  trachea, 
extending  downwards  to  the  ciiest, 
which  provokes  a  cough  of  the  charac- 
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tor  above  described ;  in  addition  to 
which  is  a  heaviness  of  the  head  and 
dulness  of  tlie  sensorial  powers,  with 
preat  bodily  languor.  The  eyes  soon 
feel  stiff'  and  weak,  the  nares  dry  and 
stutl'ed,  and  the  throat  rather  full  and 
sore.  There  is  also  this  eircuinstance 
peculiar  in  the  attack — namely,  that  the 
patient  is  not  sensible  of  havinu;-  taken 
cold,  nor  of  any  cause  that  can  have 
produced  his  illness.  The  invasion  does 
not  depend  on  the  usual  exciting  cause, 
cold,  but  must  be  considered  sponta- 
neous. Some  persons,  it  is  true,  date 
tiie  attack  from  a  particular  chill  or  ex- 
posure, but  tills  is  rare,  conipared  with 
the  numl)er  affected. 

The  influenza  generally  goes  off  with 
an     abundant    nocturnal    perspiration, 
about  the  third  or  fourth  day,  and  with 
a  considerable  discharge  fron'i    the  nos- 
trils ;  but  not  by  an  ai)undant  expecto- 
ration, the  cough  continuing  nearly  dry 
to  the  last,  and  there  being  only  a  little 
thick  tenacious  expectoration,  wliich  is 
detached  with  difBculty.     Cases  of  this 
description,  in   which   the    pneumonic 
signs  are   severe,  require  tlie  antiphlo- 
gistic treatment  of    blood-letting    and 
antimony;  but  I  have  not  been  induced 
to   bleed   largely,    on   account   of   the 
great  depression   of  the  strength  and 
dulness   of  the  sensorial  powers ;    nor 
have  J,  in  any  instance,  had  occasion  to 
draw   i)lood   a   second    time.      I   have 
found  the  abstraction  of  eight,   ten,   or 
twelve  ounces  of  blood  sufticient,  in  the 
worst  cases,    to     mitigate    the    severe 
symptoms   immediately,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  the    tartarized  antimony 
and  the  tinctura  camphorae  comp.  and 
a  blister  or   warm   plaister,  to  remove 
them  altogether  in  a  few  days  ;  leaving 
the  patient,  however,  weak  and  languid. 
In  the  milder  cases  of  the  influenza 
the  pneumonic    symptoms  are  less  ur- 
gent, while  the  pain  and  heaviness   of 
the  head,  with  the  depression  of  strength 
and  dulness  of  the  sensorial  powers,  is 
greater   than   in  the  description  above 
given.     Indeed  many  of  these  patients 
present  the  aspect  of  persons   attacked 
with    the  adynamic   fever,  so  much  are 
the  vital  powers  depressed.     The  pneu- 
monic symptoms,  in  these  milder  cases, 
consisting  of  a  tickling  sensation  in  the 
trachea,  with  a  dry  troublesome  cough, 
are   relieved    I)y   saline  medicines,  and 
the  compound  tincture  of  camphor  and 
warm  plaisters  to  the  chest ;  but  so  pro- 
minent is  the  prostration  of  the  powers 


of  the  muscular  and  nervous  systems, 
that  1  have,  in  many  instances,  been 
obliged  to  commence  at  once  with  the 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  whicii  lias  beei\ 
followed  by  the  best  effects.  Whh  this 
various  treatment,  adapted  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  case,  the  patients  have 
all  done  well. 

Case  I. — A  young  man,  about  22 
years  of  age,  presented  himself  at  the 
dispensary  on  I\Jonday,  the  lyth  instant. 
He  complained  of  a  sense  of  rawness  and 
irritation  in  the  trachea,  with  a  dry  and 
rather  harsh  cough,  recurring  by  fits  j 
his  eyes  were  very  vascular,  but  dull 
and  heavy  ;  his  nares  felt  stuffed  ;  his 
skin  was  dry  and  hot,  the  tongue  fouJ, 
the  ap))etite  gone,  and  the  urine  scanty 
and  high  coloured  :  his  head,  also,  was 
heavy  and  painful.  The  most  promi- 
nent feature,  however,  was  a  very  great 
muscular  debility  and  dulness  of  the 
sensorial  powers,  which  deprived  his 
face  of  expression,  and  himself  almost 
of  the  power  of  siipporting  his  body. 
The  character  of  the  febrile  movement 
was  markedly  adynamic.  J  directed  a 
warm  plaister  to  be  applied  to  the  chest, 
and  one-third  of  a  drachm  of  the  liq. 
ammon,  subcarb.  to  be  taken  every  four 
hours,  with  20  drops  of  the  sp.  lavend. 
comp.  in  peppermint  water.  By  this 
treatment  he  improved  steadily,  the 
cough  abated  gradually,  the  head- 
ache and  heaviness  diminished,  and  his 
strength  began  to  return:  he  is  now 
convalescent. 

Case  II.— On  the  23d  instant,  early 
in  the  morning,  I  was  called  in  haste  to 
visit  a  medical  friend,  who,  although  ra- 
ther subject  to  colds,  felt  himself  now 
unusually  ill.  He  was  lying  in  bed  dis- 
tressed by  a  hard,  harsh,  dry  cough, 
which  jarred  his  head  excessively,°as. 
well  as  aggravated  a  fixed  pain  on  the 
right  of  the  sternum.  The  cough  recur- 
red in  paroxysms,  during  which  he  suf- 
fered more  from  its  eflect  upon  the  head 
than  upon  the  chest.  He  had,  in  addi- 
tion, considerable  pain  in  the  head,  with 
depression  of  strength  and  spirits,  be- 
lieving himself  to  be  very  ill,  and  having 
feelings  of  apprehension  which  he  had 
not  experienced  on  other  occasions. 
The  pulse  was  accelerated  and  some- 
what increased  in  force  and  volume, 
but  it  was  neither  full  nor  strong  ;  the 
tongue  was  foul,  the  skin  hot :  he  was 
restless,  and  had  been  indisposed  for 
two  or  three  days  with  pain  in  the  head 
and  wandering  pains  about  the  chest. 
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but  none  fixed  till  now.  He  was  bled 
immediately  to  12  ounces,  and  began  to 
take  one-sixth  of  a  grain  of  the  antim. 
tartarizat.  every  two  hours,  with  20 
drops  of  the  tinct.  camph.  c.  By  the 
evening  he  was  much  relieved  ;  the  se- 
verity of  the  pneumonic  signs  was 
checked  by  the  loss  of  blood,  and  effec- 
tually relieved  as  soon  as  the  antimony 
produced  nausea,  which  happened  in  a 
few  hours,  his  stomach  being  easily  acted 
upon  by  that  remedy.  Still,  however, 
he  felt  'ill  at  ease :  liis  head  was  light, 
from  the  loss  of  blood  ;  he  was  weak,  and 
anxious  about  himself.  The  antimony 
was  discontinued;  and  after  having 
passed  a  tranquil  and  refreshing  night, 
he  was  next  day  in  a  more  comfortable 
state,  and  free  from  apprehension  ;  — 
from  this  time  he  has  recovered  rapidly. 

It  appears  that  an  influenza  of  the 
same  character  exactly  has  recently 
prevailed  at  Paris  ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  complaints  of  tbia  spring, 
as  well  as  of  last  year,  have  had  many 
epidemic  peculiarities,  depending  pro- 
bably on  atmospheric  influence.  During 
the  raging  of  the  cholera  on  the  continent 
last  year,  there  occurred  at  the  dispen- 
sary a  great  number  of  cases  of  dysen- 
teric diarrhoea  and  cholera,  which  had 
so  decidedly  an  epidemic  character  that 
I  believed  them  to  be  produced  by  the 
same  causes  which  were  in  operation  on 
the  continent,  and  as  these  cases  are 
again  beginning  to  appear,  I  will  for- 
ward an  account  of  them,  and  beg  the 
favour  of  the  Editor  to  insert  it  in  the 
Gazette  of  next  week. 

London,  24,  Spring-Gardens, 
June  2/,  1831. 


EXAMINATION  AT  APOTHECARIES' 
HALL. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Sir, 

I  AM  reluctantly  induced  to  trespass  on 
your  time,  and  the  occupation  of  your 
valuable  coUiuins,  wiUi  some  observa- 
tions upon  the  nature  of  the  examina- 
tions at  Apothecaries'  Hall,  and  the 
mode  in  which  they  are  conducted. 
These  have  been  elicited  l)y  the  recent 


rejection   of  two  candidates,   for  defi- 
ciency in  minute  anatomical  knowledge, 
under  the  same  examiner,  (for  whom, 
individually,  1  entertain  great  respect, 
as  well  as  for  the  wiiole  Court  of  which 
he  is  ameml)er)  and  under  these  circum- 
stances.    After  having   undergone  the 
severe  scrutiny — I  say  severe,  for  at  the 
present  day  it  is  known  to  be  such— in 
Latin,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Materia  Mq- 
dica,  and  Practice  of  Physic,  which  sui)- 
jects  in  each   instance  occupied    above 
two  hours,  to  the  entire   satisfaction   of 
the  examiner  hiuiself,  and  the  others  at 
the  same  table,  they  passed  to  the  last  and 
remaining  topic  of  anatomy.     Both  the 
candidates  were,  to  my  own  knowledge, 
well  acquainted  with  general,  and  more 
particularly  so  with  visceral  anatomy, 
embracing   the  contents   of  the   head, 
chest,  and  abdomen;  which  latter  is  ge- 
nerally, and  1  am  prepared  to  maintain, 
properly  considered  to   be   the   depart- 
ment wherein  a  particular  knowledge  is 
requisite  for  passing  this  Court,  and  so 
far  as  these  cavities  were  touched  upon 
the  candidates  were  found  perfectly  com- 
petent.   With  this,  however,  the  exami- 
ner was  not  satisfied,  but  brought  them 
to  the  description  of  the  subclavian  and 
axillary  arteries,  and  their  branches.  The 
latter  were  enumerated,   but  a  minute 
account  of  their  origin,  coarse,  and  dis- 
tribution was  demanded,  in  which  they 
failed,   and  consequently   their  certifi- 
cates   were    refused.     Now,    sir,    this 
seems  to  me  to  be  straining  the  point 
too  far  in  the  examination  for  an  apo- 
thecary, and  the  cases  of  the  unsuccessful 
men  appear  very  hard,  and  by  no  means 
discreditable  to  themselves.    They  lit- 
tle expected  to  be  examined   on  such 
parts  ;  otherwise  they  would  of  course 
have  been  prepared  to   meet  the  diffi- 
culty ;  and  I  will  ask,  how  few  would 
not    break    down    in    their    situation, 
if  minute  descriptive  and  surgical  (by 
custom    so    regarded)    anatomy    were 
required   of   them  ?     It   is    some    time 
since  I   obtained  my  license   from  the 
Court,  but  had   I   then  been  "given," 
as   tiie  phrase  is,   similar  minute   ana- 
tomical points,    T    should    have   been 
very  much  surprised,   and   cannot  say 
that  I  should   have  been  equal   to    the 
task  of  describing  them  in  the   manner 
that  was  Judged  necc'^sary  in  these  cases. 
If,  indeed,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  tlie 
branches  of  the  subclavian  and  axillary 
trunks  be  den)anded,    I   am   unable    to 
comprehend    why    the    veriest    Dublin 
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crux,  such  as  might  be  expected  from 
a  Harrison  or  a  Cloquet,  slioulJ  m>t  he 
proposed :  for  instance,  tlie  internal 
maxillary  artery,  the  structure  of  the 
internal  ear,  and  the  most  intricate  in- 
terlacements of  nerves,  and  their  <,nm- 
j>"lionic  ramifications,  appear  to  me  fully 
as  re<iuisite  to  be  known  hy  the  apotlie- 
eury  as  the  parts  above  specified. 

The  examiner  in  (piestion  observed  to 
one  of  the  candidates  that  he  c<insidered 
himself  authorized  by  the  Court  to  place 
before  him  any  anatomical  question  he 
mi^ht  think  proper.  Be  it  so,  for  the 
sake  of  ar;^(iiiient :  but  I  respectfully 
put  it  to  him,  whether,  in  the  practice 
of  his  professii)n,  us  au  apathecary,  he 
has  ever  found  his  knowledge  of  the 
branches,  or  even  the  trunk  of  the  axil- 
lary artery,  called  into  action?  If  he 
have,  I  venture  to  assert  it  is  not  what  I 
can  conceive  possible — if  be  have  not, 
the  drift  of  this  communication  must  be 
obvious  to  himself,  should  it  perchance 
he  directed  to  his  attention,  and  to  your 
readers.  Sincerely  do  I  approve  of 
their  examination  in  the  other  more  im- 
portant subjects  of  their  ordeal,  in 
which  the  qualifications  of  candidates 
have  been  so  properly  and  liberally  ex- 
tended, but  I  think  an  acquaintance 
with  mbnite  anatomy  is  certainly  be- 
yond an  apotliecary's  acquirements.  If 
so  rifjorous  a  test  be,  however,  persist- 
ed in,  the  fact  should  be  "generally 
known,  as  I  feel  convinced  the  failure 
of  many  meritorious  young  men,  who 
are  not  at  present  aware  of  the  extent 
to  which  their  knowledge  of  anatomy 
might  be  explored,  must  be  inevitable, 
with  all  the  attendant  feelings  of  dis- 
grace and  shame  which  would  unex- 
pectedly, and  in  my  opinion,  inconsis- 
tently with  the  nature  of  their  examina- 
tion, overwhelm  tlieir  consfuences. 

The  sentiments  which  I  have  here  ex- 
pressed are  directed  to  the  proper 
source  with  the  greatest  respect,  and 
originate  from  no  personal  motive 
whatever,  as  one  of  the  disappointed 
gentlemen  is  quite  unknown  to  me,  ex- 
cept by  name.  They  have  been  pre- 
viously set  forth  in  the  pages  of  ilie 
Gazette,  which  has  cautioned  the  Wor- 
shipful Society  against  doing  too  iiinch  ; 
and  I,  as  a  member  of  their  own  body, 
would  conclude  in  pointing  out  for  their 
correction  what,  in  my  humble  judg- 
ment, 1  have  deemed  an  inconsistency. 
With  every  apology  for  intruding  my- 
self, to  the  length  I  have  gone,  upon 
18/-.— vm. 


your  notice,  and  leaving  it  to  your  own 
discretion  how  to  make  use  of  my  com- 
munication, or  the  substance  of  it,  I  beg 
to  remain,  sir. 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

A  LiCENTI.VTE. 

I  oiuloii,  Jtme  18,  1^-31. 

[The  name  and  address  of  the  writer 
of  the  above  letter  have  been  forwarded 
to  us. — Ed.  Gaz] 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  London  TMedical 
Gazette. 

Sir, 
The  accompanying  lines  have  been 
hastily  drawn  up  in  consecjuence  of  an 
attack  made  by  a  "  Alember  of  the  Pro- 
fession," upon  a  class  of  society  1  con- 
sider undeserving  the  abuse  it  contains. 
As  a  constant  reader  of  your  journal 
from  its  earliest  publication,  I  think  I 
have  collected  sufficient  of  its  spirit  to 
be  convinced  it  acknowledges  the  justice 
of  the  principle — "  audi  alteram  par- 
tem." 

That  the  chemist  and  druggist  should 
occasionally  prescribe  those  medicines 
ol'  which  he  is  supposed  the  mere  ven- 
der, seem  greatly  to  have  excited  the 
indignation  of  your  correspondent,  a 
"  Meudier  of  the  Profession."  Tliough 
I  might  doubt  or  deny  the  assertion,  I 
would  not  attempt  the  justification  of 
those  (if  such  there  be)  who  so  far  for- 
sake the  beafen  track  as  to  place  "  the 
health,  if  not  the  lives,''  of  their  "  dupes 
in  actual  jeopardy."  But,  sir,  are  they 
not  amenable  to  the  already  existing 
law,  to  that  law  which  has  lately  been 
enforced  against  Wr.  Ryan?  Moreover, 
I  consider  the  ditiiculty  no  inconsidera- 
ble one,  of  separating  from  the  sale  of 
a  drug  occasioiud  replies  to  <]uestions 
bearing  upon  its  medical  qualities, 
involving  from  their  very  nature  en- 
croachments upon  another's  jirovince  ; 
but  I  cannot  conceive  the  injury  sus- 
tained by  the  profession,  owing  to  this 
"  melancholy  truth,"  so  considerable, 
or  of  sucli  a  nature,  as  to  warrant  the 
abuse  directed  against  a  respectable 
class  in  society,  neither  uneduc.tted  nor 
uninformed,  by  this  exclusive  gen- 
tleman, "  professional"  or  "  otherwise." 
But,  sir,  why  do  the  "public"  listen  to 
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our  "  ridiculous  opinions."  Unpos- 
sessed, I  trust,  of  that  knowledge  which 
puflFetli  up,  I  will  yet  venture  to  ask, 
lias  the  schoolmaster  not  been  abroad  ? 
has  there  been  no  intellectual  march  ? 
or  are  the  chemists  and  drujro^ists,  as  a 
body,  to  be  deemed  the  most  rearward 
in  its  progress  ?  those  alone  from  whom 
the  leaden  weight  of  ignorance  remains 
unremoved  ?  Time  was,  when  the 
youthful  members  of  the  profession 
were  not  subjected  to  the  present  excel- 
lent examinations ;  and  of  these  do 
they  boast?  or  are  we  to  conclude  all 
without  this  test  still  groping  in  the 
thick  darkness  of  intellectual  error ! 
Protected  by  legislative  enactment,  not 
less  than  by  individual  jealousy,  the 
members  of  the  profession  (unless 
greedy  indeed  of  gain)  have  little  to 
fear  from  the  advances  of  the  chemist. 
May  we  not  expect  soon  to  hear  of  a 
warfare  directed  against  the  ancient  or- 
der of  matrons  and  nurses,  lest  they 
also  should  lie  deemed  partakers  of  the 
*'  revenue?"  Shame!  what,  I  ask,  be- 
comes of  the  dignity  of  the  profession, 
tiius  "  friglited  from  their  propriety," 
and  endeavouring  to  conceal  a  love  of 
lucre  under  tlie  mask  of  sickly  senti- 
ment or  overweaning  zeal  ?  Let  them 
look  well  to  their  own  boundaries;  let 
them  attend  to  a  suggestion  in  one  of 
your  late  numl)ers — take  down  the 
''  golden  letters,"  and  apply  the  golden 
rule,  ere  they  "  cry  havoc"  upon  the 
borders  of  their  territory;  let  them  cul- 
tivate a  more  liberal  policy,  tending  far 
more  to  their  advancement  in  pul)lic 
opinion,  as  well  in  pecuniary  considera- 
tion, than  the  paltry  harbouring  of 
envy,  hatred,  and  malice.  Truly,  in- 
deed, "  the  liberal  soul  deviseth  liberal 
things,  and  by  liberal  things  shall  he 
stand."  Craving  pardon,  sir,  for  this 
intrusion  upon  your  valualile  time,  I 
beg  to  conclude  with  a  recommendation 
to  tiie  individual  "  member,"  that  he 
would  pray  for  a  portion  of  that  "  most 
excellent  gift  of  charity,"  and  to  sub- 
scribe myself,  your  oliedient  servant,  a 
constant  reader,  though 

A  "Chemist  and  Druggist." 

June  18,  1831. 


ON  THE  UTILITY  OF  STRYCHNIA  IN 
CERTAIN  FORMS  OF  AMAUROSIS. 

By  R.  INIiddlemore,  Esq. 

Assistant  Surgeon  to  the  Birmingham  Eye 
Xntirmary. 


It  will  be  readily  admitted  that  the  term 
amaurosis  comprises  a  variety  of  patho- 
logical conditions,  not  only  most  diver- 
sified in  their  seat,  but  various  in  their 
state;  for  instance,  an  accumulation  of 
fluid  in  the  infundibulum,  producing 
pressure  upon  the  optic  nerve;  or  an 
alteration  of  the  ossific  aperture  through 
which  the  optic  nerve  passes  ;  an  atonic 
state  of  the  retina,  unattended  with  any 
organic  alteration  ;  or  an  increased  ful- 
ness of  its  vessels  from  general  plethora, 
have  all  been  designated  by  the  term 
amaurosis,  whenever  they  have  led  to 
much  diminution  of  the  power  of  vision  ; 
yet  notiiing  can  be  more  different,  either 
as  regards  the  seat  of  tlie  mischief,  or 
the  state  of  the  parts  affected,  than  these 
several  morbid  conditions.  It  is  not, 
however,  from  an  intention  to  demon- 
strate the  necessity  of  adopting  a  more 
precise  and  definite  term,  for  the  desig- 
nation of  the  disease  ia  question,  that  I 
have  alluded  to,  what  appears  to  be  a 
great  defect  in  the  name  generally  ap- 
plied to  tliese  various  conditions  of  mor- 
1)1(1  action  or  altered  structure,  but  to 
point  out  the  necessity  of  selecting  that 
particular  state  of  the  system,  or  the 
retina,  or  other  part  of  the  nervous  ap- 
paratus of  the  eye,  leading  to  partial  or 
total  blindness,  for  the  employment  of 
a  remedy  which,  on  two  former  occa- 
sions, I  ventured  to  reconmiend  to  the 
notice  of  the  profession.  It  will  i)e 
readily  conceded,  that  on  this  circum- 
stance depends  the  probable  success  or 
otherwise  of  the  local  application  of 
strychnia  in  amaurosis ;  and,  as  I  am 
Weil  aware  that  its  use  is  attended  with 
annoyance  to  the  patient,  and  trouble 
to  the  surgeon,  and  that  on  this  ac- 
count it  is  not  likely  to  l)e  had  recourse 
to,  unless  under  an  impression  of  its 
great  value  ;  and  as  the  tirst  trial,  if  un- 
attended with  advantage,  will  in  some 
instances  lead  to  its  discontinuance,  I 
shall  trespass  for  a  short  time  upon  your 
pages,  in  order  to  impress  upon  the 
serious  attention  of  your  readers,  the 
description  of  amaurotic  symptoms 
which  have  been  present  in  those  sub- 
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jects,    ill  wliom    I    nave    most  advanta- 
geously hail  rcrourse  to  its  assistance. 

l^iirinn'  the  last  six  months  I  iiave  re- 
ceived, troin  several  medical  friends,  a 
reijuest  to  take  under  my  care  persons 
suffering  from  amaurosis,  for  the  ex- 
press j)urpose  of  subjectinuf  them  to  u 
trial  of  the  local  application  of  strych- 
nia, but  in  nearly  every  case  they  have 
been  very  unsuitable  subjects  ;  and,  in 
some  instances,  it  would  have  been 
highly  improj)er  to  have  atteini)ted  its 
use.  The  last  jiatient  1  saw  was  one  of 
this  description  ;  he  was  an  attorney's 
clerk,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  write 
for  many  hours  by  a  strong'  gas-lijjht ; 
and  lie  remarked,  (which,  by-the-by,  is 
a  very  general  observation),  that  he 
was  compelled  to  increase  the  strength 
of  the  light  until  the  flame  was  even- 
tually of  a  very  vivid  description ;  the 
strength  of  light  with  which  he  could 
see  extremely  well,  when  he  first  com- 
menced the  burning  of  gas,  afll'orded 
liim,  after  a  time,  little  more  than  an 
indistinct  perception  of  surrounding  ob- 
jects, and  he  was  conse.]uently  com- 
pelled to  increase  the  power  of  the  flame, 
as  has  been  mentioned.  In  this  way  he 
continued  sometimes  writing  three  or 
four,  at  others,  six  or  seven  hours  to- 
gether, by  the  assistance  of  this  immo- 
derately augmented  light;  by  this 
means  an  attack  of  sub-acute  retinitis 
was  induced,  an  attack  neither  so  rapid 
in  its  progress,  nor  so  obviously  disor- 
ganizing m  its  effects  as  the  acute  reti- 
nitis, nor  so  tardy  in  its  course  as  the 
chronic  form  of  this  disease.  I  did  not 
see  this  patient  until  his  vision  was 
nearly  destroyed,  when  an  examination 
of  the  eye,  and  an  investigation  of  the 
history  of  the  case,  assured  me  that  it 
was  quite  nonsuited  to  the  advantageous 
em|)loyment  of  strychnia.  Had  the  re- 
medy been  used  in  this  case,  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  the  patient  would  have 
suffered  the  inconvenience  of  its  appli- 
cation, without  any  chance  of  deriving 
the  slightest  benefit ;  and  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  it  might  have 
been  discarded  from  the  good  opinion 
of  the  gentleman  who  had  only  been  in- 
duced to  try  its  powers  in  consequence 
of  the  recommendation  of  others  ;  no- 
thing, however,  would  have  been  more 
unfair  than  to  have  concluded  from  such 
a  description  of  experience,  even  pre- 
suming the  strychnia  hud  been  tried, 
that  it  had  no  influence  upon  the  disease 
designated  by  that  indefinite  term  amau- 


rosis. In  nearly  every  instance  in  wliich 
I  have  employed  the  strychnia,  locally, 
for  the  purpose  of  restoring  lost,  or  im- 
proving impaired  vision,  other  modes 
of  treatment  had  been  ])rcviously  adopt- 
ed, and  the  patients  bad  been  under  the 
care  of  those  who,  from  my  knowledge 
of  their  skill  and  ac(|uirements,  would 
treat  then)  in  the  most  judicious  manner 
according  to  the  general  rules  of  prac- 
tice in  similar  cases,  so  that  I  have  had 
the  great  satisfaction  of  proving  most 
uneciuivocally  the  decided  value  of  the 
remedy  in  question. 

If  a  person  be  suffering  from  loss  or 
diminution  of  the  power  of  vision  from 
an  atonic  state  of  the  retina,  or  other 
part  of  the  nervous  apparatus  of  the 
eye,  or  of  the  system  generally,  the 
local  use  of  strychnia  (applied  in  the 
following  manner)  will  be,  in  my  opi- 
nion, the  most  likely  means  of  removing 
the  defect,  more  especially  if  it  be  of 
recent  occurrence.  But  it  will,  in  many 
instances,  i)e  found  necessary  to  institute 
a  most  rigid  examination,  before  decid- 
ing upon  the  necessity  or  propriety  of 
the  treatment :  for  instance,  the  history 
of  the  patient  must  be  closely  investi- 
gated, and  the  eye  subjected  to  the 
most  attentive  examination  ;  and  if  the 
result  of  this  inquiry  and  examination 
lead  to  the  opinion  that  tlie  defect  does 
depend  on  the  atonic  condition  of  one, 
or  all  the  parts  to  which  1  have  just  al- 
luded, he  may,  with  safety,  be  subjected 
to  the  very  tedious  and  somewhat  pain- 
ful plan  of  treatment  it  remains  for  me 
to  explain  ;  but  it  will  be  readily  ad- 
mitted that  if  this  examination  be  not 
conducted  in  the  most  careful  manner, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  discriminate, 
with  any  approach  to  certainty,  the  par- 
ticular conditions  of  the  retina,  and 
other  parts  of  the  nervous  apparatus  of 
the  eye,  productive  of  amaurosis,  which 
admit  of  alleviation  or  removal ;  nor  can 
the  trial  of  strychnia,  without  such 
a  preliminary  investigation,  be  viewed  as 
otherwise  than  a  rash  and  criminal  pro- 
cedure ;  a  procedure  which  is  more 
likely  to  destroy  the  poner  of  vision  for 
ever,  than  to  yield  any  prospect  of  re- 
lief. Having  pointed  out  that  condition 
of  the  retina,  or  other  part  of  the  ner- 
vous apparatus  of  the  eye,  or  of  the  sys- 
tem, (which  I  have  termed  atonic),  ca- 
pable of  being  relieved  by  the  local  ap- 
plication of  stryclinia,  it  may  be  thought 
right  to  complete  the  treatment,  it  may 
be  frequently  JKicessary  to  combine  with 
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tills  local  reiiieily ;  hut  as  my  object  is 
merely  to  recoinmeiul  the  employment 
oftivemore  important  remedy,  and  as 
the  various  tonics  and  stimulants,  which 
it  may  often  he  advisable  to  use  at  the 
same  time  can  be  readily  adapted  to  the 
circumstances  of  individual  cases,  and 
as  they  form  but  a  very  secondary  and 
subordinate  part  of  the  treatment,  I 
shall  not  extend  my  observations,  nor 
trespass  u|)on  your  paijes,  to  aitcmpt  the 
supply  of  this  trivial  deficiency. 

The  followinijfcase  not  only  illustrates 
the  mode  of  usinfr  tlie  strychnia,  but 
explains  the  condition  of  retina  produc- 
ins;'  amaurosis,  which  has  appeared  to 
me  likely  to  be  benefitted  by  its  use,  un- 
less, indeed,  it  l)e  admitted  that  a  sus- 
pension of  its  action  for  a  lonij  period, 
induces  some  alteration  of  structure,  not 
indicated  by  constitutional  symptoms, 
nor  evidencerl  by  local  chaiitres,  by 
which  it  is  permanently  unfitted  to  re- 
ceive and  obey  tlie  stim'ulus  of  li<rht.  A 
few  weeks  a^-o,  I  attended  a  iMiss  P.  of 
this  town,  who  had.  nuuiy  years  since, 
been  operated  upon  for  cataract,  by  the 
late  i\Jr.  Saunders.  She  was  about'nine 
years  old  at  tlie  time  of  tlie  operation, 
which  was  very  well  performed,  if  we 
may  judfje  from  the  appearance  of  the 
eyes,  which  do  not  present  any  traces  of 
inflammatory  mischief,  and  are  only  to 
be  distinguished  from  perfectly  healthy 
or<T-ans,  by  the  larire  size  of  the  pupil,  a 
rotatory  motion  of  the  eye-ball,  and  a 
small  remnant  of  capsule'at  the  side  of 
the  pupil  :  this  a^irl  is  hisjhly  intellijrent, 
and  in  a  moderately  good  state  of  health, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  defects 
just  mentioned,  her  eyes  are  perfectly 
natural  and  healthy  in  appearance,  and 
yet  she  has  never  been  able  to  distinguish 
tlie  form,  colour,  or  magnitude  of  sur- 
rounding olijects,  having  merely  a  per- 
ception of  light,  and  a  capacity  to  dis- 
tinguish its  degrees,  wiien  varied  from 
an  extremely  feeble  to  a  very  brilliant 
light;  a  power  which  she  possessed, 
though  to  a  less  extent,  jirior  to  the 
performance  of  an  operation.  Consi- 
deriii;!  the  defect  of  vision  to  have  arisen 
in  consc(juence  of  permitting  the  retina 
to  remain  for  so  many  years  unim- 
pressed by  its  natural  stimulus,  and  tiiat 
by  exciting  its  sensibility,  it  might  still 
be  rendered  oliedient  to  the  stimulus  of 
light,  I  employed  the  strychnia  in  the 
folbtwing  manner: — having  placed  a 
blister  over  each  eye-brow^  and  after- 
wards cut  Hway   the   raised   cuticle,   so 


as  to  expose  an  extensive  surface,  which 
would  be  likely  to  prevent  the  frequent 
necessity  of  re-blistering  the  part,  I 
sprinkled  the  strychnine  upon  the 
whole  surface,  commencing  with  the 
sixth  of  a  grain  upon  each,  and  gra- 
dually augmenting  the  quantity  un- 
til 1  was  enabled  to  use  a  grain 
upon  each  side,  at  which  time  ahe  bad 
occasionally  a  much  increased  percep- 
tion of  light,  with  fre()uent  scintilla- 
tions ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  remedy 
began  to  atiect  tlie  head,  producing  ao 
much  uneasiness  and  nervous  distur- 
bance, that  I  did  not  judge  it  prudent  to 
persevere  in  its  use  any  longer,  much 
less  to  increase  the  (juantity  to  tliat  ex- 
tent which,  in  ray  opinion,  was  iiidis- 
pensible  to  success.  In  the  coarse  of 
the  treatment,  I  was  pleased  to  hciir  this 
patient  complain  of  the  sensation  of 
scintillation,  as,  on  former  occasions, 
that  symptom  had  been  frei|uently  fol- 
lowed by  the  mosL  satisfactory  result ; 
and,  although  in  this  instance,  I  was 
unalde  to  persevere  as  I  could  have 
wisiied,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme 
head-ache  and  other  symptoms,  yet  it  is 
still  hoped  that,  on  some  future  occa- 
sion, she  may  be  enabled  to  bear  the 
requisite  treatment,  without  a  recur- 
rence of  these  untovvard  symptoms. 

There  is  one  other  circumstance 
which  was  remarked  in  this  case,  and 
which  appears  to  me  worthy  of  re- 
cording: when  the  blistered  surface 
had  healed  in  its  circumference,  I 
was  compelled  to  place  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  strychnia  upon  a  very 
small  space,  indeed  a  great  part 
of  it  was  dusted  upon,  and  immedi- 
ately around,  the  situation  of  the 
supra-orbitary  nerve;  and  it  was  ob- 
served that  tlie  remedy  acted  with  greater 
advantage  than  wlien  placed  upon  a 
larger  extent  of  surface.  It  immedi- 
ately occurred  to  me,  that  the  nervous 
connexion  subsisting  between  this  branch 
and  the  nervous  supply  of  the  iris, 
afforded  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  circumstance.  Acting  ujion  this 
impression,  I  repeated  this  mode  of  ap- 
plication upon  a  patient  soon  afterwards, 
and  instead  of  applying  a  long  narrow 
blister  over  the  whole  eye-brow,  and 
partly  upon  the  temple,  as  on  former 
occasions,  I  directed  the  lower  border 
of  the  blistering  piaister  to  be  placed,  as 
nearly  as  possible  in,  and  just  above,  the 
situation  of  the  supra-orbitary  notch, 
dcsiriii"'  that  it  might  not  extend   be- 
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yond  tbe  outer  edg'c  of  tlie  eye-brow; 
and  in  this  case  also  the  advantage  of 
liniilinij  tlic  application  of  (lie  remedy 
was  tMjuallv  evident.  As,  liowever,  the 
<juantiiy  it  niav  lie  necessary  to  use,  in 
order  to  produce  the  desired  elVeet,  will 
in  some  jiatients  he  considerahle,  and  as 
we  cannot  calcidate  upon  the  a!)sorp- 
tion  of  a  thick  layer  of  |»()\vder,  with  the 
requisite  deffree  of  rapidity,  it  will  often 
he  advisahle  to  scatter  it  more  exten- 
sively ;  heariny^  in  mind,  of  course,  that 
only  as  much  of  the  stryclmia  must  he 
]»laccd  in  the  situation  wc  have  consi- 
dered to  he  that  in  which  it  acts  most 
etliciently,  as  can  he  ahsorhcd  within  the 
time  allotted  for  a  second  ap])lication. 

If,  in  the  case  of  Miss  P.  the  use  of 
strychnia  had  heen  commenced  soon 
after  the  failure  of  the  operation  of  solu- 
tion had  occurred,  there  would  have 
heen  every  prospect  of  the  recovery  of 
a  much  greater  degree  of  vision  than 
she  at  present  enjoys  ;  hut,  as  the  re- 
tina had  remained  in  an  unexcited  state 
for  so  many  years,  it  was  not  prohahle 
that  any  treatment  would  restore  its 
power  ;  and  it  was  only  after  an  expla- 
nation to  this  effect;  after  having  ex- 
plained the  very  little  chance  of  success 
the  application  of  the  strychnia  afforded, 
in  consequence  of  the  long  duration  of 
blindness,  that  I  consented  to  adopt  the 
treatment  she  was  desirous  of  under- 
going. 

Tbe  following  brief  directions  will 
include  all  that  1  have  hitlierto  found 
necessary  to  insure  the  full  action  of 
this  remedy:  place  a  narrow  blister  over 
each  eye-brow,  which  must  not  extend 
beyond  a  line  drawn  upwards  from  the 
external  canthus;  when  it  has  risen 
sulljcienlly,  cut  away  all  the  cuticle,  and 
apply,  for  half  an  hour,  a  piece  of  linen, 
to  absorb  the  serum,  which  is  apt  to  be 
discharged  in  large  quantities,  for  a 
short  time  after  the  removal  of  a  blis- 
ter ;  then  dust  the  remedy  chiefly  in  the 
situation  of  the  supra-orhilary  nerve, 
but  not  so  thickly  as  to  prevent  the  en- 
tire absorption  of  the  whole  layer  of  the 
powder,  at  the  time  of  the  second  dress- 
ing, which  should  be,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, twenty-four  hours  afterwards; 
twenty-four  hours  between  each  dress- 
iug  is  a  piojier  and  necessary  interval ; 
cover  the  blistered  surface  with  a  piece 
of  linen  very  thinly  spread  with  Ung. 
Cetacei,  for  if  much  greasy  matter  be 
uiixcii  with  the  powder,  it  is  less  easily 
and    yuickly    absorbed ;    but,   unless  a 


little  be  applied,  the  linen  adheres  to  the 
wound,  and  occasions  great  pain  in  its 
removal.  Increase  the  dose  of  strychnia 
very  gradually,  until  the  state  of  vision 
is  improved,  or  symptoms  indicative  of 
the  injurious  agency  of  the  remedy  oc- 
cur. If  there  l)e  much  local  pain  ex- 
cited by  the  application  ol' the  strychnia, 
dilute  it  with  flour,  or  mix  it  with 
ojjium  ;  and  if  that  do  not  succeed, 
suspend  its  employnient  until  the 
stomach  and  bowels  be  improved,  by  a 
j)lan  of  treatment  instituted  expressly 
for  their  benefit,  and  then  resume  its 
use ;  if  severe  pain  in  the  head,  convul- 
sive muscular  tuitchings,  great  general 
nervous  excitement,  or  other  symp- 
toms, denoting  the  injurious  agency  of 
the  strychnia  upon  the  constitution, 
suj)ervene,  atul  the  condition  of  vision 
be  not  improved,  it  must  be  disconti- 
nued altogether;  as  it  would  appear 
probable  that  in  such  case  it  was  not 
likely  to  exert  a  favourable  influence 
upon  the  disease,  at  the  same  time,  that 
from  some  peculiarity  of  constitution,  it 
was  calculated  to  do  important  general 
mischief. 

The  case  of  Miss  P.  is  one,  amongst 
others,  which  have  fallen  under  my  no- 
tice, strongly  illustrating  the  propriety 
of  the  recommendajion  of  the  late  Mr. 
Saunders,  with  regard  to  the  early  per- 
formance of  an  operation  for  the  re- 
moval of  congenital  cataract.  As  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  a  greater  argu- 
ment in  support  of  the  opinions  of  that 
amiable  man  and  excellent  suigcon, 
upon  this  subject,  than  the  remarks  of 
Dr.  Farre  on  the  success  of  his  (Mr. 
Saunders's)  operations,  performed  upon 
children  at  various  ages,  1  shall  beg 
leave  to  make  the  following  brief  extract 
from  them.  The  sensibility  of  the  re- 
tina "  in  many  of  the  cases  cured  at  the 
ages  of  four  years  and  under,  could  not 
be  suppressed  in  children  who  had  en- 
joyed vision  from  birth  ;  but  at  eight 
years,  and  even  earlier,  the  sense  was 
evidently  less  active;  at  twelve,  it  was 
still  more  dull  ;  and  from  the  age  of 
fifteen  and  upwards,  it  was  generally 
very  imperfect,  and  sometimes  the  mere 
perception  of  light  remained*." 
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TARTRITE  OF  IRON  and  AMMONIA. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 


Sir, 


clean  iron  filings  free  from  brass,  and 
four  ounces  of  water,  and  heat  it  over 
a  fire.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  rises 
immediately  ;  the  mixture  soon  swells, 
froths,  and'thickens,  with  a  slate-grey 
pasty  mass,  which  begins  to  form,  and 
the   whole    must    be    kept    constantly 


oxyde  by  keeping,    and  of  no  unpala 
table   taste.     In   a  chemical   point    of 
view,    too,    some    of    these  compound 
salts  are  not  uninteresting. 

It  is  well  known  to  chemists,  being, 


Having  lately  paid  some  attention  to  gtjrred  with  a  broad  spatula  from  begin- 
several  of  the  combinations  of  tartaric  ^^-  ^^  ^^^j  j^jore  water  must  be  add- 
acid  with  oxyde  of  iron  and  alkali,  I  ^^j^  ^^y^\^:\\  should  be  no  more  than  to 
beg  leave  to  mention  one  or  two  salts  revent  the  materials  from  spirting  out 
but  imperfectly  known,  which  appear  to  ,  j,,^  ijui^ijjes  of  gas,  keeping  the  mix- 
me  to  supply  what  is  yet  a  desideratum  j^^^  ^>^^:^^^  enough 'to  prevent\he  filings 
in  pharmacy— namely,  a  soluble  salt  ot  ^^^^^  sinking.  In  this  way,  when  about 
iron  of  uniform  composition,  not  de-  .^^.^\^q  ounces  of  water  have  been  ex- 
composable  by  alkalies,  nor  depositing    penned,  in    half   an  hour  the  ladle  will 

be  filled  with  a  slate-grey  puffy  mass, 
scarcely  sour  to  the  taste,  which  may 
now  be  emptied  into  an  earthen  mortar  ; 
and  by  standing  a  few  hours  in  a  warm 
place  the  acidity  is  entirely  gone,  and 
T  believe,  first  noticed  by  .Ivlaproth,  the  mixture  now  consists  of  grey /Jrofo- 
(Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.lOS),  that  the  <a,/n7e  0/ iVo.i,  mingled  with  the  undis- 
presence  of  a    certain    proportion   of    solved  filino-s. 

tartaric  acid  in  any  of  the  acid  o.  Another  method,  which  takes  long- 
solutions  of  iron  entirely  prevents  the  ^^  ti„^e,  but  saves  the  wear  of  the  iron 
precipitation  of  the  metallic  oxyde  ladle,  is  simply  this  :— Put  into  a  large 
by  the  addition  of  any  alkali,  pure  or  earthen  mortar  anv  quantity  of  tartaric 
carbonated,  and  in  any  excess  :  so  that,  g^j,]^  ^.j^),  t^.^  or  three  times  its  weight 
in  fact,  there  is  no  method  of  extract-  ^f  jron  filings;  which,  indeed,  isinuch 
ing  the  oxyde  of  iron  from  these  com-  ^^^^  tlian  is  wanted  to  saturate  the 
pounds,  except  by  calcining  the  salt  in  ^^.\^\  .  ^ut  the  roughness  of  the  filings  is 
a  red  heat,  to  destroy  the  vegetable  of  essential  use  in  mechanically  sepa- 
acid,  and  then  dissolving  out;  the  iron  rating  the  insoluble  tartrite  when  rubbed 
from  the  carbonaceous  residue.  with  "the   pestle,    and   thus   presenting 

The  salt  which  I  principally  wish  to  clean  surfaces  to  the  acid.  Add  hot 
introduce  to  notice,  is  the  tartnte  of  water,  just  enough  to  dissolve  the  acid, 
iron  and  ammonia,  which  is  made  by  ^,,(1  get  it  in  a  warm  place  to  digest.  As 
combining  the  proto-tar trite  of  iron  before,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  rises, 
(itself  insolulile)  with  ammonia,  which     together  with  that  black  oily  fetid  scum 


gives  it  soluljility  and  all  the  other  pro- 
perties which  may  be  required  for  its 
medicinal  use. 

When  a  bundle  of  fine  iron-wire  is 
digested  with  a  warm  solution  of  tarta- 
ric acid,  hydrogen  gas  is  soon  given 
out ;  and  after  a  while,  the  wire  be- 
comes coated  with  a  grey  crust  of  proto- 
tartrite  of  iron,  which  partially  dissolves 
in  the  liquid,  so  long  as  there  is  much 
excess  of  acid,  giving  it  a  chalybeate 
taste.  But  as  saturation  advances  the 
crust  becomes  less  soluble,  and  closely 


which  always  attends  the  solution  of 
iron  when  this  gas  is  evolved.  In  an 
hour  or  two  some  of  the  grey  proto- 
tartrite  is  perceived,  and  the  mass 
thickens  and  froths.  Continue  the  di- 
gestion in  a  warm  place,  rubbing  the 
materials  very  frequently,  and  adding 
just  water  enough  to  allow  the  gas  to 
escape.  In  this  way,  with  very  little 
pains,  the  acid  becomes  saturated  in 
about  two  days,  all  sourness  disappears, 
and,  as  in  the  former  instance,  the  mix- 
ture consists  of  the  grey  prototartrite  of 


adheres  to  the  undissolved  iron,    so  as  iron,  with  a  large  excess  of  undissolved 

to   make  the  process  of  saturation  in-  filinors, 

tolerably  tedious  if  left  to  itself.  A  Next,  without  drying  the  mixture, 
little  variety  of  management,  therefi)re,  pour  into  the  mortar  some  liquid  cans- 
is  required,  and  this  may  be  done  in  tic  ammonia,  the  stronger  the  better, 
two  ways,  as  follows  : —  and  mix  with  rubbing.  The  moment 
1.  i'ut  into  a  large  iron  ladle  two  the  ammonia  touches  the  prototartrite 
ounces  of  tartaric  acid,  about  as  much  jt  changes  it  to  a  deep  olive  green,  and 
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the  mass,  by  nibbincf,  stiffens  to  the 
consistence  of  printers'  ink.  On  fur- 
tlicr  dilution  witli  water  (cold  distilled), 
and  i«n|)ors;ituration  with  the  alkali,  the 
whole  dissolves  into  a  deep  bottle-green 
licpiid,  leaving  little  else  but  the  un- 
touched iron  tilings;  wiiich  last  may  be 
washed  with  water,  dried,  and  set  by 
for  future  use. 

The  green  liquid  is  now  a  strong  so- 
lution of  ammoniacal  prototartrite  of 
iron,  with  some  excess  of  alkali,  and 
its  taste  is  saline  and  chalybeate,  but 
without  any  astringency  ;  and  it  is  by 
the  repeatetl  evaporation  and  solution 
of  this  li(|uid  that  the  salt  is  obtained 
which  I  propose  for  use.  Put  the  green 
liquid,  with  tlie  washings,  into  a  flat 
porcelain  dish,  and  evaporate,  with  a 
moderate  heat,  to  perfect  dryness,  but 
without  scorching.  As  the  e.\cess  of 
ammonia  flies  otif  the  liquid  loses  its 
green  hue,  becomes  of  a  deep  red- 
brown,  and  yields  a  salt  of  the  same 
colour.  Redissolve  this  in  water,  with 
a  little  more  ammonia,  separate  by  sub- 
sidence and  the  filter  a  small  portion  of 
brown  sediment,  and  once  more  eva- 
porate the  clear  solution  to  perfect  dry- 
ness, in  a  heat  about  equal  to  that  of  a 
pretty  warm  oven.  Till  absolutely  dry, 
the  salt  is  extremely  tough  and  tena- 
cious ;  but  when  no  more  moisture  re- 
mains it  is  perfectly  brittle,  and  sepa- 
rates from  the  vessel  with  extreme  ease. 

This  suit,  tlie  tnrtrite  of  ammonia  and 
iron,  has  now  the  following  properties  : 
it  is  in  very  shining,  glossy,  brittle 
fragments,  of  so  deep  a  red  as  to  appear 
black  in  mass,  and  looking  not  unlike 
crushed  garnets,  but  without  any  defina- 
ble crystalline  texture.  When  a  little 
is  spread  upon  paper,  in  half  a  minute 
many  of  the  smaller  particles  begin  to 
split  and  fly  asunder,  like  recently  fused 
glass  of  borax.  It  is  not  deliquescent. 
It  dissolves  with  the  greatest  ease  in 
water,  hot  or  cold,  and  almost  to  any 
extent,  forming  a  deep  red  li(juid,  which 
yields  the  salt  again  on  evaporation, 
unchanged,  and  without  any  farther  de- 
position of  oxide,  and  this  for  any  num- 
ber of  times.  But  the  most  remarkable 
change  that  takes  place  is  in  the  taste. 
Before  evaporation,  this  was  simply  sa- 
line and  clialybeate,  but  now  it  has  be- 
come so  strongly  saccharine  as  to  equal 
that  of  extract  of  liquorice,  and  is  so 
powerful  when  in  moderate  dilution,  as 
to  cover  almost  every  other  flavour. 
Spirit  of  wine  coagulates  a  strong  solu- 


tion of  the  salt,  but  it  becomes  clear 
again  on  dilution.  The  watery  solution 
pretty  soon  becomes  mouldy  when  kept 
by  itself,  and  then  it  (h'posits  much 
oxide  of  iron  ;  but  tliis  change  mav  be 
entirely  prevented  by  adding  from  a 
sixth  to  an  eighth  of  s|)irit  of  wine.  I 
have  now  kept,  for  a  considerable  time, 
a  solution  of  the  salt  (..'W  grains  to  the  fluid 
ounce)  in  a  mixture  of  seven  parts  of 
water  and  one  of  spirit  of  wine,  without 
the  smallest  change. 

This  solution,  which  might  be  adopt- 
ed for  medicinal  use,  mixes  without  vi- 
sible decomposition  with  all  the  alkalies, 
pure  or  carbonated,  and  in  any  excess  ; 
with  most  of  the  neutral  salts  used  in 
medicine — sulphate  of  soda  or  of  mag- 
nesia, for  example;  with  the  decoctuni 
aloe  c.  and  with  the  infusions  of  orange- 
peel,  quassia,  or  camomile.  The  fixed 
alkalies,  however,  so  far  decompose  it 
as  to  render  the  ammonia  sensible  to  the 
taste,  but  the  solution  retains  its  clear- 
ness. 

With  regard  to  the  chemical  composition 
of  this  salt,  it  is  somewhat  comjilicated, 
and  I  havenot  been  able  to  analyze  it  fully. 
It  is  composed  of  tartaricacid,  ammonia, 
protoxide  and  peroxide  of  iron,  and  a 
good  deal  of  saccharine  matter.  This 
last  is  doubtless  formed  at  the  expense 
of  part  of  the  tartar,  and  perhaps  by  the 
agency  of  the  protoxide  of  iron,  assisted 
by  a  heat  above  that  of  boiling  water. 
Hence  it  is  necessary,  to  form  the  sugar, 
that  the  solution  should  be  fully  dried, 
for  the  saccharine  taste  does  not  appear 
till  then.  Acetate  of  lead  causes  a  co- 
pious separation  of  tartrite  of  lead,  not 
white,  as  might  be  expected,  but  deeply 
tinged  with  oxide  of  iron,  that  falls  with 
it.  With  regard  to  the  state  of  oxida- 
tion of  the  iron,  as  it  strikes  an  imme- 
diate black  with  galls,  part  of  the  metal 
must  be  peroxide,  but  certainly  not  the 
whole,  for  there  is  a  compound  of  ptr- 
tarlrite  of  iron  and  ammonia,  which  I 
shall  presently  describe,  which  ditTers 
essentially  from  this  salt,  and  wliich  may 
be  converted  into  it  by  digestion  with 
fresh  iron  filings.  I  know  of  no  means 
of  estimating  the  relative  proportions  of 
these  two  oxides  in  a  compound  like 
this,  but  doubtless  it  is  due  to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  saccharine  matter  that  the 
salt  makes  no  farther  progress  in  oxida- 
tion during  an  indefinite  number  of  solu- 
tions and  evaporations.  The  mere  quan- 
tity of  uictal  is  easily  obtained  by  cal- 
cination.    When  the  dry  salt  is  heated 
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with  a  spirit  lamp  on  a  thin  platina 
shell,  it  first  gives  out  much  vapour 
of  ammonia,  with  visible  dark  smoke ; 
it  then  etnits  sparks  till  red  hot,  when 
it  still  retains  its  form,  but  with  the 
loss  of  two- thirds  of  its  weight,  and 
becomes  a  dark  glossy  coal,  strongly 
magnetic.  By  thus  igniting  125  grains 
of  the  salt,  I  obtained,  in  two  experi- 
ments, 4'-15  of  this  magnetic  coal,  which 
was  deflagrated  with  a  pinch  of  nitre, 
dissolved  in  strong  muriatic  acid,  reco- 
vered by  ammonia,  and  gave  4  3  grains 
i)f  dry  red  peroxide  of  iron.  Hence  we 
may  conclude  that  100  grains  of  the  salt 
contain  200S  grains  of  iron,  which 
would  make  30'96  of  protoxide,  or  34 '4 
of  peroxide.  Also,  100  parts  of  this  salt 
contain  as  much  metallic  iron  as  119  of 
crystallized  sulphate  of  iron  ;  and  these 
proj)ortions  may  be  borne  in  mind  in 
l)erscription  for  medicinal  use. 

On  tlie  average  of  several  experiments, 
]  find  that  100  parts  of  crystallized  acid 
of  tartar  yield  from  156  to  160  of  this 
lartrite  of  ammonia  and  iron. 

It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  ammonia  be  caustic  in  preparing  this 
salt;  the  carbonate,  I  find,  will  answer 
very  well,  but  it  rccjuires  a  longer  di- 
gestion before  the  grey  prototartrite 
will  combine  with  sufficient  ammonia  to 
hecorne  entirely  soluble.  Similar  triple 
salts  might  don!)iless  be  made  by  satu- 
rating the  prototartrite  with  potash  or 
soda,  but  there  is  this  advatitage  in  the 
ammonia,  that  no  nicety  of  proportion 
of  it  is  required,  as  any  excess  flies  off 
as  the  solution  dries. 

I  shall  now  say  a  few  words  on  the 
combination  of  tartaric  acid  with  per- 
oxide of  iron  and  ammonia.  When  a 
small  quantity  of  peroxide  of  iron,  wet, 
and  newly  precipitated  from  its  muriatic 
solution  by  ammonia,  is  thrown  into  a 
hot  solution  of  tartaric  acid,  it  sooi.  dis- 
solves into  a  red,  acid,  astringent  licjuid. 
I\Iore  of  the  peroxide,  however,  causes 
most  of  what  is  dissolved  to  separate, 
and  the  whole  becomes  a  reddish  white 
subsalt.  This,  like  the  j>rototartrite,  is 
readily  made  soluble  by  saturation  with 
ammonia,  and  is  not  disturbed  by  any 
excess  of  alkali,  Wiien  thoroughly  dry, 
it  becomes  a  very  tough  tenacious  mass, 
totally  different  from  the  other  in  ap- 
pearance, an<l  extremely  absur!)ent  of 
the  moisture  of  the  air,  though  not  en- 
tirely (!ern|uescent  To  the  taste  it  is 
saline  ami  chalybeate,  but  scarcely,  if  at 
all,  saccharine.     Its  solution,  boiled  for 


some  time  with  iron  filings,  lets  fall 
much  oxide ;  and  the  clear  liquor,  by 
evaporation,  passes  into  the  state  of  the 
tartrite  before  described,  with  its  dis- 
tinguishing li(|uorice  taste  and  glossy 
britlleness. 

Many  other  mixtures  still  more  com- 
plicated may  be  produced  by  taking  a 
salt  of  iron  already  formed,  adding  tar- 
taric acid,  and  then  saturating  the  whole 
with  ammonia.  All  these,  if  enough 
of  the  tartaric  acid  is  present,  remain 
undisturbed  by  excess  of  alkali.  One 
compound  alone  I  shall  now  notice,  as 
J  think  that  this  also  might  be  usefully 
employed  in  medicine — it  is  the  tarta- 
rized  sulpluite  of'  iron  and  ammonia. 

Dissolve  green  sulphate  of  iron  with 
half  its  weight  of  acid  of  tartar,  in  a 
little  cold  water;  add  li(]uid  ammonia, 
which  instantly  makes  it  gieen  and 
turbid,  but  the  solution  becomes  quite 
clear  when  saturated  with  the  alkali. 
Evaporate  to  dryness;  redissolve  with  a 
little  more  ammonia,  filter  if  required, 
and  again  dry.  This  fiiru)s  a  deep-red 
saline  mass,  readily  and  totally  soluble 
in  water.  The  taste  is  saline  and  chaly- 
beate, but  scarcely  saccharine.  The 
solution,  in  mere  water,  appears  to 
keep  for  an  indefinite  time  without  the 
smallest  change,  the  tartar  being  pre- 
served by  the  well  known  antiseptic 
power  of  the  sulphate  of  iron.  This 
mixes  uniformly  with  alkalies  and  neu- 
tral salts,  but  is  immediately  curdled  by 
spirit  of  wine.  When  dissolved  in 
water,  in  the  proportion  of  two  or  three 
grains  to  the  ounce,  and  with  a  minute 
excess  of  soda,  the  taste  is  hardly  per- 
ceptible. In  this  case  also  the  iron  is 
probably  a  mixture  of  the  two  oxydes. 
I  find  that  100  grains  of  clean  sulphate 
of  iron,  besides  losing  its  water  of  crys- 
tallization, acquire  an  increase  of  about 
twenty  grains  by  this  treatment ;  so 
that,  in  prescription,  twelve  grains  of 
the  dry  tartarized  sulphate  of  iron  may 
he  considered  as  containinff  ten  grains 
of  sulphate  of  iron,  taking  the  latter  in 
its  usual  crystallized  slate. 

With  this  salt  may  be  made  a  conve- 
nient s>/nipus  Jerri.  Dissolve  eight 
scruples  of  the  al)ove  tartarized  sulphate 
of  iron  in  )I\  ounces  of  water;  melt  it 
in  four  ounces  (I'rov)  of  white  sugar, 
and  boil  for  a  few  minutes.  This  yields 
about  i\\c  ounces  of  a  brown  clear  sy- 
rup, stronirlv  chalybeate,  but  not  un- 
palatable when  ])roperly  diluted  ;  and 
it  does  not  seem  liable  to  ferment.    One 
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fluid  diaclun  of  this  syrup  contains  four 
grains  of  the  tiiriari/ed  sulphate,  cciual 
to  3^  irrains  of  sulpliatc  of  iron. 

I  have  also  iiiade  some  tartarized 
ymtriatts  of  iron  in  the  same  way, 
which  have  the  same  ijcneral  properties, 
but  do  not  yickl  results  of  any  particu- 
lar interest';  and  the  puni,'('nl  saline 
taste  of  tiie  muriate  of  anunonia  pre- 
dominates so  as  to  render  them  less 
palatable  than  the  others. 
1  remain,  sir. 
Yours  with  respect, 

C.  R.  AiKix. 

3;!,  Great  Jnmes-Street,  Bedford- Row, 
June  26,   ItSI. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Siitiirtlaf/,  July  2,  \'6S\. 


"  I^iretomiubus, licet etiamraihi, dignitatem  .4r- 
tis  Medico:  tueri;  potestas  mode  Vfiiiendi  in  |)ub- 
litum  sit,  dicendiiiericulumnon  recuse." — Ciceri'. 


CHOLERA  AT  WARSAW— A  ISEW 
DESGExNETTES. 

News  in  abundance  is  daily  flowinjj 
into  Paris  from  the  various  parts  of 
Polish  Russia,  where  cholera  is  said 
to  prevail ;  yet  nobody  can  say  that 
our  neiirhbours  are  so  very  much  the 
inoro  enlightened  for  it.  From  Warsaw, 
particularly,  much  gossiping  inforn)a- 
tion  comes.  ]\J.  le  doctcur  Foy  is 
jerforming  sundry  hare-brained  feats 
in  that  capital,  to  the  great  amaze- 
ment of  the  contagionists  :  he  has  re- 
spired plentifully  the  breath  of  patients 
in  cholera  ;  he  has  tasted  of  the  matters 
ejected  from  their  stomachs;  and  final- 
ly, l)y  way  of  cvup  de yiacc,  has  had  him- 
self regularly  inoculated  with  the  blood 
of  a  man  labouring  under  the  disease. 
How  M.  Desgencttes  must  smile  at  this 
feeble  imitation  of  his  "sublime  ex- 
periment" !  The  professed  intention  of 
AJ.  le  docteur  is,  "  to  reassure  the 
morale  of  the  citizens,  the  soldiers,  and 
all  unbelieving  physicians."  What  the 
conseipiences,  however,  will  be  to  the  chi- 
valrous anti-contagionist,  we  have  yet 
tolearn:  but  our  correspondents  inform 


us  (by  way  of  bonne  boucht.)  that  the 
newest  therapeutic  remedies  employed 
by  him  (and  he  is  of  great  weiglit  with 
the  French  savans — at  the  head,  we 
believe,  of  their  medical  stafl"  at 
W'arsaw),  are  phosphorus  and  the  alco- 
holic extract  of  nvx  vomica. 


INFLUENZA. 

Influenza,  in  a  severe  form,  is  at 
present  prevailing  extensively  in  London 
and  son)e  of  the  provincial  towns.  It 
comu)ences  like  a  common  cold,  l>ut  is 
soon  discovered  to  be  more  serious  ;  the 
constitutional  disturbance  being  much 
more  considerable  than  the  catarrhal 
symptoms  would  seem  to  account  for. 
Running  at  the  nose  and  eyes,  with 
racking  pain  over  the  brows,  are  the 
most  frequent  local  aflections  ;  which, 
however,  are  often  accompanied  or  suc- 
ceeded by  cough,  and  sometimes  by 
nausea  and  an  irritable  state  of  the 
bowels.  The  feelings  of  languor,  op- 
pression, and  discomfort,  are  always 
considerable,  and  sometimes  very  dis- 
tressing; being  occasionally  attended 
with  anxiety  at  the  chest  and  tendency  to 
faint.  Some  have  severe  muscular  pains, 
of  a  rheumatic  character,  with  tenderness 
of  the  integuments.  The  attacks  gene- 
rally last  from  two  days  to  a  week, 
passing  off  with  j)erspiration,  and,  in 
the  worst  cases,  leaving  the  patients 
considerably  reduced. 

The  last  epidemic  of  this  description 
which  was  remarkable  for  its  extent  and 
severity,  prevailed  in  1803,  It  was  said 
to  have  originated  in  China,  to  have  tra- 
velled through  Asia  into  Europe,  and 
then,  crossing  the  Atlantic,  to  have 
proceeded  to  America  on  the  following 
year.  It  would  be  highly  satisfactory 
to  us — and,  we  doubt  not,  very  gratify- 
ing to  the  public  at  large — if  sonie  of 
the  medical  "  authorities"  who  have 
lately  figured  so  advantageously  in  the 
public  prints,  and  who,  from  their  f.f- 
calhcdra   manner  of  writing,   we  pre- 
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sume  to  be  quite  in  the  secret,  would 
inform  us  whether  the  present  be  also 
an  Asiatic  importation ;  and  whether 
it  is  to  stand  us  in  the  stead  of 
cholera  ?  If  so,  we  are  sure  their  in- 
formation will  not  be  sneezed  at  even 
by  those  who  are  suflfeiing  from  the  in- 
fluenza, maugre  the  interminable  fits 
of  sternutation  which  sometimes  ac- 
company it. 

PARISIAX  INTELLIGENCE. 
The  Concours — Prizes  of  the  Academic. 
The  spirit  of  discontent  is  strongly  at 
work  again  in  the  French  schools.  The 
concours,  which  was  sought  after,  some 
montlis  ago,  as  the  most  desirable  of 
things— won  with  the  most  unceasing 
exertion  —  and  cried  up  with  such 
triumphant  anticipation  of  its  cer- 
tain efBcacy  in  regenerating  the  faculty, 
has  already,  it  seems,  become  the 
mockery  and  abomination  of  most  of 
the  profession  in  Paris.  The  common 
prediction  now  is,  that  it  will  kill  the 
faculty,  if  it  be  not  itself  first  killed; 
and  qu'elle  meure  is  the  by-word,  and 
the  current  sentence  pronounced  upon 
the  concours.  An  ebullition  of  this 
feeling  very  recently  took  place  upon 
the  announcement  of  M.  Berard,  ain^,  as 
the  successful  candidate  for  the  chair  of 
Physiology.  It  is  not  a  little  curious 
that  it  was  positively  asserted,  we  be- 
lieve full  three  months  since,  (we  recol- 
lect perfectly  that  we  noticed  at  the 
lime  in  this  journal  what  we  thought 
the  bold  conjecture),  that  M.  Berard, 
coute  qui  coute,  would  prove  to  be  the 
favourite  in  the  contest,  and  would  of 
course  be  elected  tlie professor.  Nowif 
it  should  really  turn  out  to  be  true  tliat 
this  gentleman  has  shown  himself,  in 
the  course  of  his  public  examination,  by 
no  means  a  first-rate  man — nor  a  second, 
third,  or  even  a  fourth-rate— then  the 
charge  of  something  rotten  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  French  concours  is  un- 
questionably established,  and  the  sooner 
the  system    is    abolished    the    better. 


The  moment  M.  Berard's  name  was 
announced,  a  torrent  of  hissings  and 
hootings  of  the  most  deafening  de- 
scription was  poured  from  all 
quarters  of  the  amphitheatre  of  the 
Ecole  de  Medecine  ;  and  never,  per- 
haps, was  disapprobation  so  strongly 
expressed  towards  any  measure  enact- 
ed within  those  walls.  Some  of  the 
younger  auditors  were,  as  usual  on 
these  occasions,  particularly  violent ; 
one  of  them  was  obserred  to  dart  looks 
of  defiance  at  the  judges,  and  in  loud 
and  plain  words  to  denounce  their  con- 
duct as  ivfamoHs.  IMatters,  in  short, 
are  now  arrived  at  that  pitch  with  re- 
gard to  the  concours  in  the  French  me- 
tropolis, that  the  warmest  advocates  and 
agents  for  its  late  revival,  are  thorough- 
ly disgusted  with  tlie  monster  they  have 
helped  into  existence,  and  are  become 
its  bitterest  and  almost  sworn  foes. 
One  cannot  help  being  reminded  by  the 
whole  affair  of  the  fable  of  the  frogs 
and  king  Log. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  have  made 
some  tardy,  though  judicious  awards, 
within  the  last  fe^v  days  :  in  Medicine — 

To  M.  Courtois,  a  prize  of  6000 
francs,  for  his  discovery  of  iodine. — [It 
is  now,  we  believe,  bordering  upon 
tvventy  years  since  iodine  was  disco- 
vered.] 

To  M.  Lugol  6000  francs,  for  his 
application  of  iodine  to  the  general 
treatment  of  scrofulous  disorders. 

To  M.  Coindet  4000  francs,  for  his 
having  been  the  first  to  employ  iodine 
in  the  treatment  of  glandular  swellings. 

In  surgery  :  — 

To  M.  Amussat  6000  francs,  by  way 
of  encouragement,  for  his  laborious  re- 
searches on  the  torsion  of  arteries. 

To  M.  Leroy  d'Etiollcs  6000  francs, 
for  his  enriching  lithotrity  with  the 
three-branch  forceps :  "  an  instru- 
ment," says  the  report,  "  so  truly 
valuable,  that  without  it  lithotrity 
would  never  have  attained  its  present 
degree  of  perfection." 
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Aiul  to  M.  Felix  Hutiii  1000  francs, 
in  some  sort  to  defray  his  expenses,  and 
to  mark  the  Academy's  satisfaction  at 
his  ing;eniously-devised  instrument  for 
fixing'  li<^atures  on  nasal  polypi. 

COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS. 

Monday,  June  27lli,  1631. 
Sir  JI.IIalfoud,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
The   last    inectin<if  of  tlic   season  took 
place  on  Monday  evening,  on  which  oc- 
casion  two   papers  were   read,    one  of 
which   we    suhjoin  ;   the  other,  by  Dr. 
Gregory,  on  the  Renexced  Susceptibility 
of  the    Vaccine    and  Variolas  Poisons, 
we  sliall  give  next  week. 
An  Account  of  an  umisual  distribution 
of  the    Abdominal   Veins    in   a    body 
examined  by  the  /rt/f  James  Wilsox, 
F-R.S.     Communicated  by  Dr.  James 
Arthur  Wilson. 

Among  the  unpublished  papers  of  the 
late  INIr.  Wilson  was  found  that  which 
follows.  It  was  drawn  up  at  the  re- 
quest of  Sir  Joseph  Bankes,  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  laying  before  the  Royal  Society, 
but  from  accidental  circumstances  this 
intention  was  never  carried  into  etfect. 

In  examining  the  body  of  a  female, 
about  thirteen  years  of  age,  who  had 
died  in  consequence  of  an  injury  of  the 
head,  Mr.  Wilson  observed  a  large 
swelling  at  the  root  of  the  mesen- 
tery, which  was  composed  of  several 
mcsentCiic  glands  in  a  scrofulous  state. 
Upon  cutting  into  this  swelling,  he  per- 
ceived that  a  large  vein  passed  from  it 
directly  into  the  vena  cava ;  and  a  little 
farther  examination  proved  this  to  be 
the  vena  port?e.  No  vein  could  be 
traced  passing  into  the  liver  at  the  ca- 
vity of  the  porta.  The  right  lobe  of 
the  liver  was  small  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  body,  l)ut  the  left  was 
large,  and  the  stomacii  adhered  firmly 
to  it ;  yet  no  veins  could  be  seen  enter- 
ing the  liver  here,  as  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  expected.  The  hepatic  ar- 
tery came  off,  in  a  distinct  trunk,  from 
the  aorta,  and  ran  directly  into  the 
liver  :  ic  was  much  larger  than  usual, 
but  not  so  large  as  the  vena  portaj  com- 
monly is.  The  gall-bladder  had  a  na- 
tural appearance,  and  contained  more 
than  half  an  ounce  of  yellow  fluid, 
having  the  characters  of  bile.  The  ducts 
had  their  usual  distribution.  The  spleen 
was  small,  and  rather  hard.  The  body 
was  somewhat  emaciated,  but  not  more 
than  the  strongly-marked  scrofulous 
state  iccmcd  to  explain. 
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HOTEL  DIEU. 

Fatality  of  Uterine  Phlebitis — Great 
importance  of  separating  the  Pa- 
tioits  in  the  Wards  of  a  Lyiny-in 
Hospital. 
Uterine  phlebitis  has  been  alarmingly 
frequent  of  late  in  the  ward  St.  Benja- 
min. It  has  generally  come  on  violent- 
ly, proceeded  rapidly,  and  invariably 
been  fatal  in  every  instance,  and  under 
every  variety  of  treatment.  It  is,  however, 
now  put  beyond  a  doulit  that  the  recent 
quick  changes  in  the  weather,  witli  re- 
spect to  temperature  ami  humidity, 
have  had  much  to  do  wiih  it.  Wiih  this 
impression,  IM.  Caillard  determined  to 
take  special  care  that  his  patients  should 
enjoy  a  wholesome  atmosphere  ;  and, 
for  this  purpose,  caused  them  to  be  re- 
gularly transferred  to  another  apart- 
ment on  the  fourth  day  after  delivery  : 
thus  keeping  no  more  than  eight  or  ten 
patients  in  the  lying-in  room,  where 
there  used,  until  now,  to  be  about  four- 
teen together  at  a  time.  Seventy-seven, 
women  have  since  been  delivered,  of 
whom  but  one  has  fallen  a  victim  to 
phlebitis.  Two  others,  on  whom  the 
forceps  had  to  be  employed,  were,  one 
of  them  attacked  with  metritis,  the 
other  with  metro-peritonitis  ;  but,  under 
the  influence  of  antiphlogistic  treat- 
ment, left  the  hospital  as  well  and  as 
healthy  as  the  rest.  The  following  table 
will  shew  the  mortality,  positive  and 
comparative,  of  the  several  months 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year.  It 
should  first,  however,  be  mentioned, 
that  the  hygienic  treatment  above  al- 
luded to,  was  not  adopted  till  the  22d  of 
March. 

General  Result ,  from  January  1,  1831, 
to  May  23. 

Patients   received   into   the   ward 

St.  Benjamin 190 

Number  of  those  who  died 17 

January. — Received,   45 — Died,  4. 
February. — Received,  38 — Died,  6, 
March    (to    the    20th).— Received,   30— 
Died,  6. 

From  March  20th  to  May  23d. 
Received  77 — Died  1. 

Thu-5  the  mortality,  which,  in  the 
first  three  mouths  of  the  year,  was 
one  ill  about  seven,  bccaiuc  in  the  last 
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two  niontlis,  under  the  new  system  of 
treatment,  on  hygienic  principles,  one 
in  seveiity-seven. 

Witli  regard  to  the  treatment  most 
advisaltle  in  uterine  phlebitis,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  none  in  particular  has 
l)een  found  efficacious,  or  deserwiig  of 
preference.  Bleedino-,  !)oth  local  and 
general,  th()u<rli  employed  at  an  early 
stage,  has  been  proved  unsuccessful  ; 
and  the  antiphlogistic  method  has 
been  found,  in  numerous  cases,  ra- 
ther to  hasten  than  retard  the  fatal 
result  ;  though  the  bleeding,  in  fact, 
ought  rather  to  have  facilitated  the 
transmission  of  purulent  matter  from 
the  oriran  affected  into  the  general 
circulation,  and  thus  have  materially 
served  the  patient.  Nor  did  laxatives, 
mercurial  frictions,  or  vesications,  prove 
iu  the  least  more  beneficial  than  the 
means  just  mentioned.  The  day  may 
come,  prol)ai)ly,  when  sonje  specific 
may  be  discovered  that  may  neutralize 
the  deleterious  effects  of  pus  on  the  ani- 
mal economy  ;  but,  in  the  present  state 
of  medical  science,  hygiene  alone  holds 
out  any  hope  of  success  for  the  preven- 
tion oftbis  terril)le  disorder.  These  re- 
marks apply  also  to  the  inflammation  of 
veins  which  follows  surgical  operations, 
and  which  proves  so  often  fatal.  It 
should,  however,  be  added,  that  M. 
Sanson,  in  cases  of  the  latter  sort,  has 
experienced  tlie  best  etiTects  Irom  the 
employment  of  tartar  emetic — effects 
which  place  in  a  still  more  satisfactory 
p(/int  of  view  tlie  excellence  of  that 
htroic  remedy ;  though  tliey  recjuire 
some  little  additional  trial,  ia  the  cruci- 
ble of  experience,  before  they  caii  be 
quite  confidently  relied  on. 

M.  Sanson's  phactice. 

Phlebitis  after  Venesection  —  Severe 
yf.neritl  Symptoms — Einploymint  of 
Tartar  Emetic  in  larye  doses — Cure. 

A  paviour,  36  years  of  age,  a  tall  but 
feeble  looking  man,  was  taken  into  the 
ward  Ste.  Jeanne  on  the  20th  of  April 
last,  under  M.  Sanson.  He  had  been  af- 
fected with  a  violent  pleurisy,  under 
which  he  laboured  for  ei^rliteen  days, 
and  for  which  he  was  bled  in  tlie  left 
arm.  The  bleeding  had  the  desired 
effect;  but  in  thi'ce  days  inflammation 
of  the  arm  came  on,  apparently  in 
consefjuencc  of  the  puncture  made  by 
the  lancet  in  the  median-basilic  vein. 
Leeches  were  twice  applied  to  the  part 


affected,  and  along  the  track  of  the 
vein  ;  and  after  the  leeches,  cataplasms  ; 
hut  all  in  vain:  the  local  symptoms  be- 
came more  serious,  and  on  the  fifth  day 
the  constitutional  disturbance  was  so 
great  that  the  man  was  obliged  to  be 
taken  into  the  hospital.  Besides  the 
tumefaction  of  the  subcutaneous  cellu- 
lar tissue,  it  was  easy  to  feel  along  the 
course  of  the  vein  several  little  collec- 
tions of  matter.  The  most  excruciating 
pain,  too,  was  felt  by  the  patient  in  the 
armpit  of  the  affected  side.  The  limb 
had  acquired  a  stiffness,  and  an  extreme 
sensibility.  And  amon?  the  general 
symptoms  were  horripilation,  fever, 
headache,  inexpressible  uneasiness,  and 
a  troublesome  cough,  which  seemed  to 
proceed  from  disorder  of  the  thoracic 
viscera.  Five  and  twen'y  leeches,  after 
wnicli  emollient  f'onienlutions  to  the 
whole  of  the  arm.  Laxative  drink". 
The  next  day,  and  the  next,  the  same 
remedies  were  employed  ;  but  the  gene- 
ral symptoms,  so  far  from  abating,  be- 
came so  serious  by  the  fourth  diy  that 
M.  Sanson  thought  himself  bound  to 
have  recourse  to  that  remedy  which  he 
has  so  often  used  with  so  much  advan- 
tage;  he  ordered  Tartar  Emetic,  eiyht 
grnin'i  to  the  dose,  given  in  four  onncts 
of  jnlej),  (infusion  de  tiileulednlcorce.) 
The  puiient  took  the  whole  of  the  mix- 
ture iu  the  course  of  the  day  without 
experiencing  any  nausea;  and  the  next 
day  it  was  repeated.  From  that  time 
every  threatening  symptom  disapi)ear- 
ed,  and  along  with  the  constitutional 
affections,  the  local  ones  :  the  collec- 
tions of  purulent  matter  resolved  ra- 
l)idly,  and  the  patient  had  no  longer  any 
pretext  for  confine. nent  to  his  bed,  ex- 
cept some  little  annoyance  from  thi 
respiratory  organs.  On  tlie  1 6th  of 
May  he  left  the  hospital  <|uite  conva- 
lescent.— Gazette  des  llopitaux. 


MEATII  HOSPITAL,  DU&LIN. 

Cases  treated  by  Mr.  Hamilton  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  Dr.  Graves  ;  ivith  Mr,  Ha- 
milton s  remurlis, 

PERIOSTITIS    AFTER    MERCURY. 

Eficacy  of  Sarsaparilla  and  Nitric  Acid. 
Richard  Moss,  ajtat.  4;^,  weaver,  received 
iuto  the  hospital  November  17,  18o0.  Has 
j)ains  in  two  ilifterciit  places  on  the  spine  of 
the  left  scapula — on  the  internal  eil^'e  of  the 
biceps  and  "u  the  steruuiu, — all  which  parts 
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are  acutely  tender  on  pressure  ;  along  with 
these,  he  is  troubled  with  weakness  in  the 
loins.  The  pains  begin  to  be  more  se- 
vere about  seven  o'cloik  in  the  even- 
ing, when  a  pain,  darting  from  the  sca- 
pula along  the  side  of  neck,  behind  the 
ears,  and  across  the  temple  and  forehead, 
comes  on — so  intense  as  to  cause  his  eyes  to 
overflow  with  water.  He  continues  in  this 
state  till  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  he 
gelssome  sleep  :  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
night  he  is  bathed  in  jirofuse  perspiration. 
His  history  is  as  follows: — 'Jl  years  since 
he  was  twice  salivated  for  primary  and  se- 
condary symptoms,  and  continued  well  in 
every  respect  till  he  contracted  gonorrhoea 
about  a  year  ago;  this  was  cured  by  linseed- 
tea,  &:c.  About  three  months  since  a  sore 
apjieared  on  the  penis,  for  which  he  was  sa- 
livated ;  the  sore  however  continuing,  he 
rubbed  in  mercurial  oiniment  till  his  mouth 
became  affected.  While  in  this  state  he 
caught  cold  ;  pains  came  on,  which  gra- 
dually increased  in  severity  up  to  the  present 
time.  General  health  good,  bowels  rather 
confined,  pulse  slow  and  compressible. 

He  was  put  on  the  decoct,  sarsap.  and 
nitric  acid;  warm  bath,  and  eighteen  lenches 
to  the  different  painful  parts. 

He  continued  steadily  in  the  use  of  the 
decoction,  with  an  occasional  warm  bath  ; 
and  on  any  increase  in  the  pain  of  the  affect- 
ed parts,  leeches  were  applied  with  invaria- 
ble relief.  'J'he  sweating  continued  till  the 
last.  On  the  27th,  ten  days  after  admission, 
having  no  pain  any  where,  he  was  dismissed 
cured. 

ARTHRITIS  AND  SCIATICA. 

Acupnncturation  employed  with  complete  success. 

Pat.  Rosseter,  setat.  30,  labourer,  taken 
into  the  hospital  November  30th,  1830; 
complains  of  pain  on  motion,  and  stiffness  of 
both  arms  and  wrists,  not  very  severe,  nor 
very  tender  on  pressure  ;  also  severe  pain,  on 
motion,  a  little  behind  and  above  the  left 
hip-joint.  He  walks  lamely  and  with  diffi- 
culty, not  being  able  to  move  the  thigh,  or 
])ut  hia  foot  firmly  to  the  ground,  without 
great  pain.  The  knees  are  slightly  stiff  and 
painful.  None  of  these  pans  are  red  or 
swollen,  and  do  not  give  pain  while  the  man 
remains  at  rest.  They  are  not  worse  at  night. 
He  attributes  them  to  cold  caught  from  ex- 
posure while  in  a  profuse  sweat,  after  a  hard 
day's  work,  six  weeks  ago.  At  first  a  chil- 
liness came  on,  .nid  continued  for  a  week, 
when  the  shoulders  and  arms  became  affect- 
ed, and  for  a  short  time  the  front  of  the  chest 
very  severely.  The  pains  were  erratic,  but  did 
not  attack  the  hip  or  knees  till  ten  days 
since.  Since  this  attack  he  sweats  often  and 
feels  chilly.  Bowels  regular;  appetite  and 
sleep  good;  pulse  full  and  regular;  urine 
clear,  and  deposits  no  sediment. 


3d. — In  addition  to  his  other  symptoms  a 
slight  attack  of  pleurodyny. 

R  Vinum  Sera.  Colchici,  3ss. 
Magnesia',  gr.  x. 
Gutta  Nig.  gt.  viij. 
Aqua;  Cinnam.  Jj.  RI.  sumat  tcr  in  din. 

Hir.vi.  lateri  ;  Aciipunctundion  at  the  af- 
fected part  of  left  hip. 

4th. — The  needle  was  pushed  in,  with 
considerable  pain  to  the  patient,  u])  to  the  eye 
in  an  obliquely-hori/ontal  direction,  a  few- 
inches  above  and  behind  the  trochanter 
about  where  the  sciatic  nerve  leaves  the  pel- 
vis. It  was  withdrawn  after  being  in  twen- 
ty-four hours,  ^^■hile  in,  the  part  felt  sore. 
Though  watched  some  minutes  after  its  in- 
sertion, 1  could  not  perceive  any  action  to  be 
produced  ;  the  patient  himself  observed,  that 
he  felt  it  moved.  He  considers  that  it  has 
done  him  good,  the  pain  and  tenderness  be- 
ing considerably  lessened.  His  chief  cause 
of  coniplaint  now  is  the  left  wrist,  which  is  stiff^ 
and  painful;  bowels  confined;  urine  lii^h- 
coloured,  but  clear. 

Rep.  Mist.  Colch. 

He  continued  on  the  use  of  the  colch.  ; 
sulph.  mag.  being  added  merely  on  one  oc- 
casion, to  open  the  bowels. 

8lh. — All  his  pains  much  less  ;  and  can 
walk  with  comparative  ease  and  very  little 
pain  to  what  he  had  when  he  came  into  the 
hospital ;  is  desirous  of  having  another  needle 
inserted,  having  experienced  so  much  bene- 
fit from  the  first. 

Cont.  Colch. 

9th.— Pain  in  the  hip  returning;  the  pa- 
tient is  very  anxious  to  have  another  needle 
inserted.     His  other  pains  less. 

Rep.  Acupunct.  etMist.  Colch. 
11th. — The  needle  was   withdrawn,  leav- 
ing some  degree  of  soreness  ;  his  other  pains 
are   so  trifling  that  this  is  almost   his  only 
complaint. 

Omit.  Colch.  et   sumat  Sulph.  Quinina?, 
gr.  X. 

13th. — Has  now  no  pain  any  where,  and 
walks  extremely  well,  without  the  least  .stiff- 
ness or  pain. 

REMARKS. 

With  regard  to  the  first  case,  that  of  peri- 
ostitis, (by  the  way,  I  have  thought  it  un- 
necessary to  give  two  others  of  the  same 
description  which  were  under  my  care) 
little  need  be  said.  I  have  now  seen  a  great 
number  of  nearly  similar  ones,   under  Dr. 

Graves,  treated  in  much  the  same  manner 

that  is  to  say,  with  Decoct.  Sarsap.  Nitric 
Acid,  warm  baths,  and  leeches  for  the  local 
pains  ;  and  I  do  not  recollect  an  instance 
where  these  failed  in  producing  a  cure. 

The  second  case,  however,  that  of  Pat. 
Rosseter,  affected  with  sciatica,  deserves 
considerable     attention,     as    presenting    a 
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valuable  addition  to  tlie  many  cases  in  which 
acupunciuration  has  been  successfully  em- 
ployed. 

Although  colchicum  was  taken  during  the 
use  of  the  needles,  it  is  evident  very  little 
influence  can  be  attributed  to  this  medicine 
in  alleviating  the  pain  in  the  hip.  For 
though  by  its  means  the  cure  of  the  other 
pains  was  effected,  this  one,  after  having 
been  greatly  relieved  by  the  first  needle,  be- 
gan again  to  be  severe,  while  the  patient  was 
still  using  colchicum  ;  and  a  second  needle 
was  inserted,  at  the  man's  anxious  request, 
with  complete  relief. 

Besides  this  case,  I  have  seen  acupunc- 
turation  successful  in  three  others  ;  the  first 
that  of  Hogan,  admitted  Sept.  30th  1830. 
This  man  had  laboured  under  inflammation 
of  the  anterior  crural  nerve  for  two  years, 
and  had  undergone  medical  treatment  with- 
out relief.  Four  needles  were  now  inserted 
at  intervals  ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  he 
was  dismissed  cured.  It  is  proper  to  add,  that 
for  two  days  he  used  Dover's  Powder  and 
the  warm  bath.  The  second,  John  Uarnford, 
under  Mr.  Jones's  care,  had  laboured  four 
months  under  ])ain  of  the  hip,  with  some  de- 
gree of  lameness,  and  had  used  blisters  and 
cupping  without  relief.  The  second  day 
after  admission,  two  needles  having  been  in- 
serted into  the  hip,  all  pain  was  removed 
from  that  part,  and  he  could  walk  about 
perfectly  well,  his  only  complaint  being  a 
pain  in  the  ankle.  The  last  is  that  of  James 
Toole,  in  whom  one  needle  removed  severe 
pain  in  the  hip.  This  patient  is  under  J\lr. 
Bernard's  care. 

Much  talent  and  ingenuity  have  been 
vainly  exercised  to  discover  the  modus  ope- 
randi of  the  needle  while  in  the  living  fibre; 
any  attempt,  therefore,  on  my  ])art,  could 
onl}'  end  in  idle  speculation.  1  trust,  how- 
ever, I  shall  be  excused  for  venturing  to  offer 
a  few  remarks  of  a  more  practical  nature  ; 
first,  on  the  best  manner  of  inserting  the 
needles ;  secondly,  on  the  number  that 
sliould  be  employed,  and  the  length  of  time 
they  are  to  be  left  in  ;  and  thirdly,  on  those 
cases  of  a  rheumatic  character  in  which 
they  are  likely  to  be  most  beneficial. 

1st.  It  may  be  observed,  that  of  the  above 
four  cases,  the  two  last  were  much  the  most 
striking:  the  cure  occupying  only  two  days 
in  the  cases  of  Darnford  and  Toole.  Many 
reasons  might  be  brought  forward  as  likely  to 
account  for  this  :  tlie  circumstances  of  the 
cases,  &c,  I  am  inclined,  however,  to  attri- 
bute the  speedy  success  of  the  remedy  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  different  manner  in  which 
the  needles  were  inserted.  In  Darnford's 
case.  Dr.  Graves  desired  the  direction  of  the 
second  needle  to  be  less  horizontal,  and  the 
next  day  all  pain  was  removed.  In  Toole's 
case,  the  needle  used  was  so  long,  and  the 
direction  such,  as  to  render  it  probable  that 
the  sciatic  nerve  was  pierced  (which  Clo- 
quet,    I  understand,   for  I  could  not  get  his 


book,   considers    desirable);   the  relief  was 
even  more  speedy. 

In  Dr.  Renton's  hands,  acupuncturation 
has  been  eminently  successful,  instantaneous 
cures  having  been  effected  in  many  cases  of 
long  standing  and  severity,  and  which  had 
resisted  all  the  other  remedies  employed.  It 
is  difficult  to  collect  from  his  paper  in  the 
Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal  the  precise 
manner  in  which  he  performed  the  operation. 
The  direction  of  the  nceHle,  however,  aji- 
pears  to  have  been  perpendicular,  or  nearly 
so,  as  he  lays  great  stress  on  the  piercing  of 
the  muscular  fibre,  and  passes  the  needle, 
not  up  to  the  eye,  but  only  to  the  depth  of 
an  inch,  or  an  inch  and  a  half,  which,  were 
the  direction  nearly  horizontal,  would  scarcely 
be  deep  enough  to  attain  his  object.  This 
much  is  certain,  that  it  was  done  with  a 
gentle  rotatory  motion,  nor  was  any  pain 
produced  by  the  insertion  of  so  many  as  ten 
needles. 

Wishing  to  satisfy  myself  on  this  last 
head — the  absence  of  pain — I  inserted  a 
needle  into  the  centre  of  the  calf  of  my 
leg,  with  a  rotatory  motion  firmly  pressing  on 
the  top,  to  about  the  depth  of  an  inch  and  a 
half,  the  direction  being  exactly  perpendi- 
cular. No  pain  was  felt  ;  the  only  feeling 
being  one  of  great  itching.  What  is  curious 
is,  that  the  needle,  after  having  been  in  a 
minute,  moved  in  a  circular  direction  on  its 
own  axis  ;  and  a  numb  aching  sensation  was 
experienced.  It  was  only  left  in  a  couple  of 
minutes,  and  then  withdrawn  with  some  paiu 
and  difficulty,  as  if  it  had  been  firmly  grasped 
by  the  muscular  fibres.  The  leg  was  the  same 
after  as  before,  and  the  place  of  the  puncture 
discovered  with  difficulty.  Now,  as  pain  has 
not  been  proved  to  be  necessary  to  the  effi- 
cacy of  acupuncturation,  but  will  often  be  a 
great  obstacle  to  its  use  in  cases  where  it 
would  be  likely  to  prove  a  safe,  speedy,  and 
efficacious  remedy,  the  insertion  of  the 
needle  by  a  rotatory  motion — drilling,  as  it 
were — being  unattended  by  any  pain,  must 
be  considered  preferable  to  thrusting  it  in, 
a  mode  which,  from  Pat.  Rosseter"s  case,  we 
may  conceive  to  be  a  very  painful  operation. 
Dr.  Renton's  cases,  along  with  the  two  above 
mentioned,  v/ould  also  go  far  to  i)rove,  that 
the  more  perpendicular  the  direction  the 
better,  in  which  case,  too,  the  dejith  ought  to 
be  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half. 

With  regard  to  the  second  ]ioint,  tlie  num- 
ber of  needles,  and  the  time  they  are  to  re- 
main in,  there  exists  great  difference  of  opi- 
nion. It  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  if  one  nee- 
dle produces  any  effect,  a  more  jioweiful  one 
will  be  produced  by  many,  which  is  in  a  great 
measure  confirmed  by  the  great  success  ob- 
tained by  Dr.  Renton,  who  used  as  many  as 
ten  in  some  instances,  divided  between  the, 
hip,  thigh,  and  leg.  Dr.  Klliotsou  also  uses 
a  considerable  number.  1  he  former  gentle- 
man only  allowed  them  to  remain  in  five  or 
ten  minutes ;    and   how   he    succeeded    has 
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been  already  niontioneil.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  tlie  iMoath,  tliey  are  left  in  twenty- 
four  hours;  nnd  Dr.  ElliotsOD,  in  one  of  his 
clinical  lectures,  observes  that  "  if  needles 
be  merely  thrust  in,  and  allowed  to  remain 
only  a  short  time,  they  will  in  general  not 
be  found  of  much  service  ;  they  should  be 
left  in  at  least  two  hours.''  It  is  not 
ensy  to  reconcile  these  differences.  Most 
probably  more  depends  on  the  manner  of 
performing  acu[)uncturation  than  on  any 
thing  else,  that  the  shorter  lime  they  are  in 
the  benefit  should  prove  to  be  the  greater. 
If  the  manner  be  good,  it  very  likely  mat- 
ters little  whether  the  needles  remain  in 
five  minutes,  or  twenty-four  hours,  as  far  as 
the  effect  is  concerned  ,  but  it  is  of  great  con- 
sequence as  regards  the  patient's  comfort, 
who  would  no  doubt  sleep  better  without, 
than  with,  nine  or  ten  needles  sticking  in  his 
body,  setting  aside  the  soreness  which  usu- 
ally remains  after  a  needle  has  been  in  so 
long.  Dr.  Elliotson,  in  spite  of  having  dis- 
covered the  value  of  leaving  in  needles  long, 
a))pears  in  some  cases  to  have  had  more  per- 
severance than  success,  as  he  says,  "  I  once 
ordered  them  daily  for  nine  days  before  I 
succeeded."  If  this,  and  some  other  cases 
given  by  Dr.  Elliotson,  are  compared  with 
Dr.  Renton's,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the 
remedy  must  have  been  differently  applied. 
If  performed  in  Dr.  Renton's  manner — that 
is,  with  half  the  needle  out  of  the  flesh,  it  is 
plain  It  would  not  be  convenient  to  leave 
them  in  long  ;  it  is  fortunate  that  there  is  no 
necessity,  five  or  ten  minutes  having  proved 
sufficient. 

Lastly,  Dr.  Elliotson,  in  considering  the 
cases  most  likely  to  be  benefitted  by  acu- 
puncturation,  divides  rheumatism  into  that 
attended  with  a  sense  of  heat,  and  aggra- 
vated by  its  application  ;  and  that  in  which 
there  is  a  feeling  of  coldness,  the  pain  being 
relieved  by  warmth.  The  first  of  these  he 
judges  not  likely  to  be  benefitted  by  the  use 
of  needles,  but  in  the  latter  he  thinks  they 
■will  be  found  to  prove  very  serviceable. 
But  this  distinction  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  acted  on  by  Dr.  Renton,  as  the  case  of 
the  young  woman  given  by  him  proves  ;  nor 
do  I  recollect  it  to  have  been  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Graves.  It  is  doibtf'ul,  therefore,  how 
far  it  can  be  considered  of  importance  ;  and 
it  would  probably  be  better  to  give  the 
needles  a  fair  trial  in  all  cases  of  sciatica. 

LOXDON  HOSPITAL. 

Pa  raplegia  from  Cold — Recovery. 
Case  I. — Caroline  Hanacre,  ajt.  9,  was 
brought  to  the  London  Hospital  on  the  18th 
Ajjril,  1831,  as  an  out-patient,  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Macbiaire.  The  mother  reports, 
that  about  ten  days  ago,  the  child  was  out, 
exposed  to  the  ram,  and  then  sat  in  her  wet 
clothes  during  school  hours.  She  observed 
in  a  day  or  two  afterwards  some  peculiarity 
in  her  gait,  (a  dragging  of  one  of  the  limbs;, 


and  the  day  following  the  child  was  totally 
unable  to  move  it,  and  soon  after  she  lost  all 
]>ower  in  the  other  limb  also.  The  sensation 
is  perfect,  and  the  ]>aralysis  is  confined 
solely  to  the  lower  extremities.  She  makes 
no  other  coni])laint. 

Adniovt.  N'esic.  Amp.  Spinaj  Dorsi. 

Pil.  Ilydrarg.  gr.  v.     Ext.  Ilyosc.    gt.  iij. 

nocte  mauecpie. 
Liniment  Ammonia;,  cruribus  infric. 
21st. — The  mother  rep.orts  that  the  child 
is  better,  and  that  she  can  move  her  limbs  a 
little  as  she  lies  in  bed. 

Cont.  Med. 
Admov.  ^'esic.  Sj)inaj  Dorsi. 
21th— The  motion  of  the  limbs   is  now 
nearly  restored  j  the  child  can  walk  about 
the  room. 

Cont.  Med.  et  Liniment  Ammonia;. 
May  2d. — The  child  has  walked  to-day  to 
the  hospital,  but  feels  a   little  weak   in   the 
limbs. 

Cont.  Med.    et   Liniment.     Decoct.   Cin- 

chonee,  ter  die, 
16th.  — The  child  has  continued  to  use  the 
same  medicine   from  the  date  of  last  report, 
and  is  now  discharged  perfectly  well. 

Epilepsy  cured  by  Arsenic. 

Case  TI. — .Tames  Coke,  aged  18,  of  a 
spare  make  and  dark  complexion,  was  ad- 
mitted as  an  out-patient  at  the  London 
Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Macbraire. 

He  reports  that  he  has  been  subject  to 
epileptic  fits  for  the  last  two  years;  they 
occur  generally  about  once  every  fortnight, 
and  come  on  without  any  previous  warnino- ; 
they  continue  about  the  space  of  twenty 
minutes  ;  when  they  cease  he  falls  asleep  ; 
and  on  waking,  has  no  unpleasant  feeling 
except  a  slight  giddiness.  During  the  in- 
tervals of  the  attacks,  he  feels  quite 
well.  He  can  assign  no  cause  for  his  affec- 
tion, but  says  that  his  father  had  been  the 
subject  of  similar  fits.  Appetite  good;  no 
headache ;   bowels  confined. 

Ext.  Colocyth.  Comp.  gr.  x.  oin.  noc. 
Haust.  Cath.  o.  m.  si  opus  sit. 

On  his  applying  again  at  the  hospital,  he 
states  that  the  fits  come  on  as  formerly, 
about  once  every  two  weeks,  but  that  they 
are  not  so  severe — they  are  not  preceded  by 
any  sensation  of  an  aura.  As  this  treat- 
ment, after  being  persevered  in,  did  not  pro- 
duce any  decided  effect,  he  was  ordered  to 
take  one  drachm  of  the  carbonate  of  iron 
three  times  a  day,  which  was  gradually  in- 
creased until  he  took  as  much  as  six  drachms 
three  times  a-day.  The  epileptic  fits,  al- 
though of  shorter  duration  than  formerly, 
and  occurring  sometimes  only  once  in  three 
weeks,  yet  did  not  yield  to  this  valuable 
remedy. 

On  the  28th  of  March  he  was  ordered  to 
take  niiij.  of  the  liquor  arsenicalis,  three 
times  a-day.  On  the  subsequent  days  of  at- 
tendance, he  reported  that  he  had  no  return 
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of  the  fits,  which  continuing  to  be  the  case 
up  to  the  middle  of  the  month  of  May,  he 
was  discharged  cured,  having  used  daily  the 
first  prescribed  quantity  of  the  liquor  arseni- 
calis  till  the  day  of  his  dismissal. 

Case  III. — Glossitis,  8fc. 
March  30th,  1831.— W.  Wood,  eet.  24, 
admitted  into  the  London  Hospital  this  day; 
states  that  he  has  been  for  some  time  ouc  of 
work,  and  living  scantily — sometimes  even 
two  days  without  food  ;  was  exposed  to  cold 
a  week  ago.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  at- 
tacked with  rigors,  experienced  difficulty  in 
swallowing,  and  sore  throat ;  his  tongue  also 
swelled  greatly.  He  yesterday  applied  at 
the  Eastern  Dispensary  ;  but  to-day,  getting 
hourly  worse,  he  came  to  the  hospital.  Oa 
his  arrival  his  mouth  was  half  open  ;  be  was 
unable  to  close  it ;  his  saliva  was  constantly 
dripping.  Tongue  very  mach  swelled,  hard, 
and  painful,  nearly  filling  the  moatb  ;  breath- 
ing laborious  and  wheezing.  He  could 
scarcely  articulate,  and  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  could  swallow  fluids ;  submaxil- 
lary glands  enlarged  and  tender ;  bowels 
costive;  headache j  fever. 

Cal.  c.  Rheo.  gr.  xxx.  statim.  Hirud.  xx. 
linguw.  Bain,  tepid.  Haust.  Aperiens 
Vespere,  si  opus  sit.  Mist.  S;Uin.  c. 
Liq.  Ant.  I'art.  3ss.  sextis  horis. 

Slst.  —  Very  much  relieved ;  fifteen 
leeches  took  on  the  tongue,  the  rest  were 
applied  to  the  chin.  Tongue  much  dimi- 
nished, softer;  less  painful,  moist;  he 
swallows  better  ;  can  articulate  tolerably 
well  ;  less  headache  ;  bowels  freely  opened  ; 
slight  mercurial  foeior  ;  can  close  his  mouth 
better  ;  pulse  soft,  90;  skin  moist  and  cool  ; 
breathing  free. 

Perstet. 

April  2d. — Much  the  same  ;  cannot  more 
than  half  open  his  mouth  ;  speaks  thickly, 
like  a  person  labouring  under  cynanche  ton 
sillaris ;  copious  ptyalism ;  tongue  still 
swelled,  and  harder  than  natural,  indented 
by  the  teeth  ;  foctor  still  continues,  but  he 
has  not  taken  mercury  except  the  dose  men- 
tioned above  ;  bowels  open  ;  less  fever. 

11th. — Inflammation  has  greatly  subsid- 
ed ;  can  open  his  mouth  as  well  as  ever  ; 
tongue  its  usual  size  and  softness  ;  cough 
and  headache  gone  ;  no  fever  ;  appetite  in- 
creases. 

14tli. — Has  now  got  quite  well,  and  is  to 
be  discharged  to-day. 

Case  IV. — Sloughing  Ulcer,   Warts,  S^c. 

April  14th,  1831.— Thom:>s  Hurrell,  xt. 
2.3,  light  hair  and  eyes,  of  doughy  com- 
plexion, had  suspicious  connexion  eleven 
months  ago  ;  about  twelve  d.-tys  after  which 
he  perceived  a  purulent  discharge  from  the 
urethra,  attended  with  some  scalding  on 
micturition  ;  the  discharge  stojiped  in  about 


seven  weeks,  and  warts  made  their  appear- 
ance around  the  corona  glandis,  whioli,  in- 
creasing in  size,  pressed  upon  the  glans  and 
inflamed  the  prepuce  ;  they  are  most  nume- 
rous at  the  upper  and  right  side.  The  blue 
stone,  and  other  stimulating  applications, 
were  frequently  applied  to  these,  by  wliich 
the  inflammation  was  increased  ;  and  about 
eight  weeks  ago,  a  small  superficial  ulcer, 
about  the  size  of  a  pea,  with  smooth  and 
circular  edge,  made  its  appearance  upon  the 
upper  and  right  side  of  the  glans  ;  there  ap- 
peared also  another,  still  more  superficial, 
and  not  much  larger,  close  to  the  orifice  of 
the  urethra.  The  black  wash  was  applied, 
and  mercury  given,  without  producing  ptya- 
lism  In  about  a  fortnight  the  ulcer  had 
spread  a  little,  both  in  depth  and  circum- 
ference, and  was  pressed  upon  by  the  warts. 
He  was  advised  to  rest ;  he  had  previously 
walked  a  good  deal ;  was  bled  to  3viij.  and 
applied  a  poultice  ;  it  was  not,  however,  in 
his  power  to  rest ;  the  sore  is  much  larger, 
deeper,  in  a  sloughy  state,  with  soft  edges, 
and  has  discharged  a  few  drops  of  blood  ;  no  ■- 
pain  or  fever  ;  is  restless  at  nights  ;  bowels 
rather  costive  ;  the  prepuce  is  much  thicken- 
ed and  inflamed  ;  when  drawn  back,  the 
glans  is  pressed  upon  and  swells  :  and  when 
drawn  forwards,  they  press  completely  into 
the  ulcer. 

Lotio.  Plumb.     P.  Cath.     P.  Dov.  gr.  x. 
nocte  rest. 

l.jth — Two  motions  ;  slept  well  ;  was 
feverish  in  the  night ;  skin  cool  now  ;  pulse 
feeble,  96;  tongue  clean;  thirst;  ulcer 
cleaner,  but  rather  deeper,  not  extended, 
smarted  by  wash,  not  otherwise  painful;  no 
motion  to-day. 

Rept.  Palveres  et  Lotio. 

16th. — Ulcers  less  deep,  but  extending 
laterally  ;  surface  inflamed,  livid,  and 
sloughy  ;  skin  hot  and  dry  ;  pulse  quick  ; 
tongue  clean;  no  motion;  slept  well;  ad- 
mitted into  hospital  to-day. 

17th. — Ulcer  deeper;  warts  sloughing; 
less  pain  ;  some  sleep;  no  motion;  tongue 
white  ;  thirst. 

18th — Ulcer  still    sloughing;  has  much 
extended,  almost  approaching  the  urethra; 
no  pain  ;  less  fever,  bowels  open. 
Lotio  nigra,  Cal.  gr.  ij.    Opii,  gr.  one-third, 
ter.  die. 

IPth. — Ulceration  and  sloughing  com- 
pletely stopped;  wound  much  cleaner;  no 
pain  ;  bowels  open ;  skin  hot. 

22d.— Ulcer  healing  up. 

NOTICK. 
Received,   through     Dr.    Conquest,     five 
guineas,    for    the   family    of    the    late  Dr. 
Nuttall. 

W.  Wi  LstiN,  Printer,  57,  Skiiuier-Mriii,  Loii.ion. 
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HEART. 

By  Dn.   Haycraft. 


On  the   Coincidence  of  the  Pulse  with 
the  Impulse  at  the  Chest. 

We  now  come  to  that  part  of  our  sub- 
ject which  was  deferred  in  the  last  for 
want  of  room.  It  is  the  discussion  of 
the  question  of  the  coincidence  of  the 
pulse  witli  the  impulse  at  the  chest. 
This  question  seems  to  the  talented  and 
experienced  Editor  of  the  Medico-Chi- 
rurgical  Review,  to  be  of  so  much  im- 
portance, that  he  states  that  *'  the  pivot 
on  which  all  his  (Dr.  Corrigan's)  doc- 
trines turn,  is  the  question  of  the  im- 
pulse of  the  heart  against  the  side  being 
consentaneous  with  the  pulse  or  not  ?" 

The  reason  why  the  question  is  thus 
supposed  to  hinge  is,  that  as  we  believe 
the  impulse  at  the  side  to  be  caused  by 
the  rush  of  blood  into  the  dilating  ven- 
tricle, and  as  the  pulse  is  allowed  by  all 
to  be  caused  by  its  contraction,  they 
should  happen  at  diffierent  times,  if  our 
theory  is  true.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
old  theory  supposes  that  both  the  pulse 
and  impulse  at  the  chest  are  occasioned 
by  one  cause — viz.  the  contraction  of 
the  ventricle  ;  and  therefore  it  cannot 
admit  of  any  interval  between  them. 
If,  therefore,  it  can  be  clearly  shewn 
that  there  is  an  interval  between  the  im- 
pulse and  pulse,  both  cannot  be  attri- 

188.— VIII. 


buted  to  one  cause— namely,  the  systole 
of  the  ventricle  ;  and  consequently  the 
old  theory  would  be  nonsuited. 

Both  parties  were  at  issue  for  some 
time  on  this  question  ;  till  at  length  it 
seemed  to  be  decided  by  all  that  the 
pulse  at  the  wrist  does  actually  occur 
after  the  beat  of  the  heart.  Thus  the 
old  doctrine  seemed  to  have  lost  its  only 
support,  until  Dr.  EUiotson  attempted 
to  shew  that  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  does 
not  indicate  the  time  of  the  pulse  nearer 
the  heart ;  "  that  when  the  pulse  at  the 
wrist  follows  the  stroke  of  the  heart,  it 
does  so  after  a  very  minute  interval, 
such  as  may  be  explained  by  the  dis- 
tance   of    the  radial  artery  from    the 

heart Moreover,  when    the 

pulse  at  the  wrist  is  observed  to  follow 
the  stroke  of  the  heart,  the  pulse  at  the 
innominata  (so  much  nearer  the  heart) 
may  be  found  to  precede  that  of  the 
wrist,  and  to  occur  all  but  simultane- 
ously with  the  heart's  stroke ;  so  that 
the  relative  distance  of  the  parts  ex- 
plains the  whole  difficulty,"  &c.  This 
objection  appears  to  have  been  antici- 
pated by  Dr.  Corrigan,  who  remarks, 
that  "  the  arteries  being  always  full, 
and  the  contained  fluid  being  nearly  in- 
compressible,  the  impulse  derived  from 
the  heart  will  be  instantaneous  in  every 
part  of  the  body"  For  the  purpose, 
then,  of  testing  this  doctrine,  the  fol- 
lowing experiments  were  made. 

Experiment  IX.  —  A  syringe  con- 
taining about  one  fluid  ounce,  which  had 
a  very  free  outlet,  was  attached  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  intestines  of  a  wild  fowl ; 
the  attachment  was  made  at  the  cloaca, 
by  which  means  a  freer  passage  was 
aflforded  to  the  fluid.  To  the  other  end 
of  the  intestine  was  attached  a  vertical 
tube  about   four  feet  high,  the  top  of 
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which  was  provided  with  a  small  cis- 
tern containinsj  water.  The  intestine 
itself  was  more  than  three  feet  lon^, 
and  its  diameter,  at  an  avera^re,  about 
that  of  a  small  o'oose-quill.  The  whole 
7vas  acciiratnli/  filled  with  water.  In 
this  state  of  things,  the  reader  will  per- 
ceive that  the  tube  must  be  completely 
full ;  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  water 
four  feet  high  filling  it  to  distention. 
Thus  we  have  imitated  the  state  of  the 
arteries,  which,  as  Dr.  C.  says,  are  al- 
ways full.  Having  brought  the  two 
ends — the  one  attached  to  the  syringe, 
the  other  to  the  vertical  tui)e — side  by 
side,  pressure  was  made  on  the  syringe, 
and  the  fore-finger  applied  to  both  ends 
of  the  pulsating  tube  :  no  interval  could 
be  detected  between  the  two  pulses. 
This  operation  was  repeated  many 
times,  and  it  was  found  that,  in  every 
part  of  the  pulsating  tul)e,  when  either 
one  or  more  fingers  were  applied,  the 
pulsation  was  quite  synchronous 
throughout,  although  the  pulse  at  the 
distal  end  was  somewhat  feebler  than 
that  near  the  syringe.  It  was  also  uni- 
formly observed  that  the  pulse  coincid- 
ed with  the  beginning  of  the  action  of 
the  piston. 

Experiment  X. — Is  a  repetition  of 
the  last  experiment,  with  the  exception 
that  the  tube  containing  the  column  of 
water,  by  which,  iu  the  former  experi- 
ment, tlie  intestine  was  kept  distended, 
was  removed,  and  the  end  secured  by  a 
ligature.  In  this  state  of  things  the 
tube  was  not  full  to  distention.  The 
piston  was  depressed  as  before  ;  the 
pulse  now  was  not  consentaneous ;  a 
very  distinct  interval  could  be  per- 
ceived between  that  close  to  the  syringe 
and  the  distal  parts  ;  which  interval  of 
time  increased  with  the  distance.  The 
tube,  in  this  experiment,  had  a  visible 
pulsation,  which  was  not  observed  in 
the  former  one. 

In  these  experiments  we  perceive  that 
the  state  of  a  pulsating  vessel,  with  re- 
lation to  its  fulness,  will,  as  far  as  me- 
chanical conditions  operate,  materially 
afifect  the  coincidence  of  the  pulsation 
in  its  different  parts,  'i'hus  we  find,  in 
pulsating  veins,  that  the  pulsation  is 
propagated,  as  it  were,  like  a  wave, 
from  one  part  to  the  other.  These 
veins,  we  suppose,  are  not  full  to  dis- 
tention ;  they  for  the  most  part,  at  least 
the  larger  ones,  are  nearly  in  the  same 
mechanical  state  as  our  pulsating  tube 
in  the  tenth  experiment.     Dr.   Graves 


shews,  in  his  interesting  lectures,  that 
pulsating  veins,  if  by  a  suital)le  pres- 
sure they  become  distended,  will  no 
longer  pulsate. 

To  these  experiments,  however,  it 
may  be  ol)jected,  tliat  arteries  are  not 
inert  tubes,  and  that  therefore  merely 
mechanical  laws  which  may  be  founded 
on  such  experiment;,  will  not  apply  to 
the  arterial  pulse.  This  objection,  how- 
ever plausible,  may  be  met  with  the  an- 
swer, that  we  never  pi-.rceive  the  vital 
powers  counttract  mechanical  ones  ope- 
rating in  the  system,  to  the  hindrance  of 
its  otoii  functions  ;  which  they  would  do 
in  this  case,  should  the  pulse  be  retard- 
ed at  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  ar- 
teries by  their  vital  activity.  However 
this  may  be,  the  inferences  to  be  drawn 
from  these  experiments,  although 
grounded  on  merely  mechanical  con- 
ditions, may  very  properly  be  opposed 
to  the  reasonings  I  have  just  referred  to  ; 
which  suppose  that  the  interval  which 
subsists  between  the  radial  pulse  and 
parts  nearer  the  heart,  may  be  explained 
by  the  distance  of  the  radial  artery  from 
the  heart.  This  argument  the  reader 
will  perceive  to  be  founded  on  a  mere 
mechanical  condition,  and  therefore  an 
answer  to  it,  founded  on  experiments 
merely  mechanical,  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
allowed. 

Mr.  Spittal,  in  his  Treatise  on  Aus- 
cultation, p.  S9,  in  commenting  on 
Dr.  Corrigan's  opinions  on  this  sulyect, 
says,  "The  arguments  of  Dr.  C.  only 
apply  to  rigid  tubes,  where  the  incora- 
pressibility  of  fluids  would  produce  the 
effect  he  has  mentioned:  but  surely  a 
fluid  contained  in  an  elastic  tube  is  un- 
der very  different  circumstances  ;  and 
the  elasticity  of  the  containing  tube  is 
quite  equivalent  to  manifest  incompres- 
sibility  of  the  contained  fluid,  supposing 
that  possible." 

In  this  supposition,  however  ingeni- 
ous, there  is  one  oversight — namely, 
that,  in  the  case  of  distended  arteries, 
the  medinm  by  v.hicli  the  force  of  the 
heart  is  carried  to  the  arteries  is  the  con- 
tained fluid,  which  medium  is  nearly  in- 
compressible ;  therefore  the  force  itself 
will  be  propagated  with  almost  infinite 
velocity.  81u)uld  it  be  asked,  what  ef- 
fect, then,  will  the  elasticity  of  the  ar- 
teries produce?  the  answer  would  be, 
that,  as  the  yielding  of  the  arteries  will 
require  some  force,  the  pulsations  of 
the  more  distal  parts  of  the  artery  will 
only  be  rendered  less  powerful — that  is. 
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the  strength  of  tlie  pulse  of  the  more 
distal  part  will  be  that  of  the  nearer 
part,  n)inus  tlic  force  required  to  dilate 
the  coats  of  the  portion  of  the  artery 
interveninsf  between  the  two  parts,  the 
friction,  &c.  This  was  fully  exemplitied 
in  experiment  9,  in  which  the  pulse,  al- 
thoui^li  perfectly  synchronous  at  the 
two  extremities  of  the  tube,  was  weaker 
at  the  more  distal  end. 

Air.  Spittal  has  also  experimented  on 
the  same  subject.  1  shall  extract  his 
account  of  his  experiment  verbatim. 
Seep.  \()3. 

"■  'I'he  aorta  and  s>reat  vessels,  down 
as  far  as  the  bifurcation  of  the  popli- 
teal artery  on  one  side,  were  dissected 
out  the  day  after  death.  All  the  branches 
of  these  vessels  were  afterwards  tied, 
except  the  two  tibials  and  several  of  the 
intercostals,  which  had  been  broken  off. 
A  short  flexible  tube  was  then  attached 
to  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  fitted  to 
Read's  syringe  ;  with  which  water  was 
thrown  into  the  vessels  by  an  assistant, 
while  the  following  observations  were 
made.  One  hand  was  applied  to  the 
commencement  of  the  descending  aorta, 
while  the  other  was  placed  on  the  pop- 
liteal artery,  just  before  its  division. 
During  the  action  of  the  syringe,  the 
hands  being  thus  applied,  a  distinct  im- 
pulse was  perceived  both  by  the  eye  and 
fingers,  but  much  more  distinctly  by 
the  latter,  at  each  jet  of  water  thrown 
in.  The  impulse  was  perceived  first  by 
the  fingers  placed  on  the  aorta,  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  by  those  on  the 
popliteal.  The  two  impulses  were  dis- 
tinctly non-synchronous,  and  this  was 
more  fully  evident  than  in  experiment 
3.  (An  observation  on  the  pulse  of 
the  temporal  and  tibial  arteries  in  the 
living  subject).  "  The  vessels  were 
kept  continually  full,  the  outlets  for  the 
fluid  being  few  and  small.  The  quanti- 
ty of  fluid  thrown  into  the  aorta  by  the 
syringe,  was  about  an  ounce  at  each  in- 
jection,- the  left  ventricle  is  supposed  to 
throw  in  only  a  little  more  than  this  at 
each  contraction.  When  the  action  of 
the  syringe  was  rapid,  the  non- synchro- 
nism was  with  ditficulty  perceived." 

The  foregoing  ib  an  additional  proof 
of  the  difficulty  of  experimenting  so 
accurately  as  to  afford  just  data  on 
whicli  to  reason.  The  capital  error  in 
the  above  experiment  is  in  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  arteries  were  full  during 
the  injection  of  the  fluid.  It  appears 
that  the  two  tibial  and  several  intercos- 


tal arteries  were  not  tied.  In  this  state 
of  things,  how  was  it  possible  to  fill 
the  arteries,  in  which  there  must  have 
been  a  number  of  discharging  orifices? 
There  is  also  one  fact  mentioned  which 
proves  that  the  arteries  were  not  full  tu 
distentioti — namely,  the  visible  pulsa- 
tion that  was  noticed.  Arteries  in  their 
natural  state  of  fulness  do  not  visibly 
pulsate;  and  even  veins  wiiich,  in  con- 
sefpience  of  disease,  have  a  visible  pul- 
sation, will  (as  has  been  remarked),  if 
pressure  is  used  so  iis  to  cause  them  to 
be  filled  with  blood,  cease  to  pulsate 
visibly.  Thus  also  in  experiment  10,  ia 
which  the  tube  was  designedly  not  filled 
with  fluid,  there  was  a  visible  pulsation  ; 
while,  in  experiment  9,  where  the  tube 
was  full  to  distention,  there  was  none 
that  was  visible. 

The  fair  inference,  then,  is,  that  Mr. 
Spittal's  experiment  is  not  a  sufficient 
test  of  Dr.  Corrigan's  doctrine,  which 
supposes  the  fulness  of  the  arteries, 
such  as  always  does  exist  in  a  healthy 
state,  in  consequence  of  their  vital  con- 
tractility enabling  them  to  adapt  them- 
selves accurately  to  their  contents,  to 
be  conditional  to  the  simultaneousness 
of  the  pulse  all  over  the  body. 

The  most  certain  way  to  settle  the 
point  would,  without  doubt,  be  to  ex- 
amine the  pulse  in  the  healthy  subject, 
at  different  distances  from  the  heart. 
This  1  have  often  done,  but  I  could 
never  discover  any  want  of  synchro- 
nism. In  repeating  iMr.  Spittal's  ex- 
periment. No.  3,  with  great  care,  I  find 
that  the  pulse  of  the  posterior  tibial  ar- 
tery, and  that  at  the  temporal,  and  even 
the  carotid,  are  most  exactly  synchro- 
nous. This  experience,  however,  does 
not  seem  to  agree  with  that  of  some  who 
are  supposed  to  be  equally  capable  of 
observing  accurately ;  so  that  the  mat» 
ter  is  still  at  issue. 

But  even  Dr.  Elliotson,  whose  exact- 
ness in  observing  symptoms  cannot  be 
questioned,  does  not,  I  think,  positively 
state  that  he  has  observed  a  want  of  co- 
incidence in  the  pulse  of  the  arteries  at 
different  distances  from  the  heart,  in 
the  healthy  subject :  his  reasons  for  a 
contrary  opinion  sce:n  to  be  founded  on 
the  phenomena  of  disease,  especially, 
as  I  have  before  observed,  of  the  four 
cases  of  pulsating  aneurisms  of  the  as- 
cending aorta,  referred  to  in  his  Lum- 
leyan  lectures.  But  waving  the  ob- 
jection of  founding  our  notions  of 
healthy  actions   on  the  phenomena  of 
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disease,  we  will  again  consider  the  four 
cases  in  question. 

It  is  stated,  that  "  if  an  artery  is  ob- 
served still  nearer  the  heart  than  the  in- 
nominata,  no  interval  between  its  pulse 
and  the  stroke  of  ihe  heart  is  percep- 
tible. In  four  cases  of  aneurism  of  the 
ascendinj^  aorta,  producinor  a  strongly 
pulsating  tumor  to  the  right  of  the  ster- 
num, this  and  the  heart,  when  the  fore- 
finffcis  were  placed  on  both,  were  felt, 
and  I)y  all  seen  to  pulsate  quite  synchro- 
nously." This  would,  on  first  view, 
appear  unanswerable ;  nevertheless,  I 
have  attempted,  in  the  first  part  of  this 
essay,  to  account  for  the  pulsations  of 
the  aneurismal  tumors  by  a  supposition 
quite  warranted  by  our  theory — namely, 
that  the  rush  of  blood  into  the  ventricle 
during  its  diastole,  at  the  moment  of 
the  completion  of  the  diastole — still  re- 
taining some  of  its  momentum — will 
rush  into  the  aorta;  and  having  power 
sufficient  to  dilate  the  feebly  resisting 
walls  of  an  aneurism,  would  cause  a 
pulsation  which  should  be  synchronous 
with  the  impulse  at  the  chest,  or  nearly 
so,  because  it  has  the  same  cause — 
nam.ely,  the  rush  of  blood  into  the  ven- 
tricle. If  this  view  of  the  subject  be 
correct,  it  should  follow,  that  if  the 
tumors  had  been  carefully  examined 
for  the  purpose,  there  would  have  been 
observed  at  the  termination  of  the 
visible  pulsation  of  the  tumors  the  pro- 
per stroke  of  the  pulse  in  the  tumor  it- 
self, which  pulse  should  be  synchro- 
nous with  the  pulse  at  the  wrist.  I  have 
lately  been  attending  two  cases  of  pul- 
sating arteries,  which  I  will  briefly  re- 
late, for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
this  point. 

John  Moon,  aged  47- — Visible  pulsa- 
tion of  the  innominata  and  subclavian 
arteries.  These  arteries  appear  much 
dilated,  and,  at  first  view,  would  strike 
the  observer  as  aneurismal.  The  visil)le 
pulsation  coincides  with  the  impulse  at 
the  chest — is  followed  immediately  by 
the  pulse  at  the  wrist.  There  is  also 
an  aortic  bellows-sound,  exactly  syn- 
chronous with  the  visible  pulsation. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  this  case 
agrees  with  the  ca^cs  of  aneurism  of 
the  aorta  in  the  most  important  parti- 
cular— namely,  in  the  coincidence  of 
the  visible  arterial  pulsation  with  the 
impulse  at  the  chest  ;  which  has  been 
considered  as  a  proof  of  the  identity  of 
the  cause  producing  both — viz.  the  sys- 
tole   of  the  ventricle.     The  following 


facts,  however,  in  continuation  of  ihe 
history,  will  shew  that  the  visible  pul- 
sation of  the  innominata,  &c.  will,  not 
denote  the  time  of  the  true  pulse,  nor 
therefore  of  the  heart's  contraction. 

On  applying  the  finger  to  the  pul- 
sating arteries,  the  proper  stroke  of  the 
pulse  was  not  felt  till  the  termination  of 
the  visible  pulsation.  If  the  fingers 
are  pressed  on  the  heaving  arteries,  they 
are  raised  up  with  some  force  ;  and 
when  the  heaving  is  completed,  the 
stroke  of  the  pulse  is  felt,  which  stroke 
of  the  pulse  at  the  innominata  is  dis- 
tinctly felt  after  the  stroke  at  the  chest, 
and  perfectly  coincident  with  the  pulse 
at  the  wrist. 

Now,  in  the  four  cases  of  aneurism 
referred  to,  did  the  visible  pulsations 
of  the  tumors,  which  coincided  with 
the  impulse  at  the  chest,  denote  the 
time  of  the  true  pulse  at  the  part?  It 
appears  that  tlie  visible  pulsation  of  the 
innominata,  &c.  that  I  have  given,  did 
not  not  indicate  the  time  of  the  pulse  ; 
because  the  pulse  in  the  very  part  was 
felt  at  its  termination,  or  it  might  be 
said  after  it.  The  same  fact  most  pro- 
bably might  have  been  observed  in  the 
four  cases  of  aneurism  that  have  been 
referred  to. 

The  difficulty,  and  I  confess  it  to  be 
one,  remains  to  account  for  the  heaving 
of  the  tumors  which  takes  place  before 
the  pulse  of  the  same  part ;  but  if  we 
admit,  which  is  universally  believed, 
that  the  pulse  is  caused  by  the  systole  of 
the  ventricle,  then  it  would  follow  that 
the  visible  pulsation  occurring  before 
the  pulse  must  have  some  other  cause. 
Then,  as  it  occurs  simultaneously  with 
the  impulse  at  the  chest,  it  is  fair  to 
suppose  that  it  has  the  same  cause, 
which,  according  to  our  theory,  is  the 
rush  of  blood  into  the  ventricle.  Some 
have  thought  it  to  be  improbalde  that 
the  blood  should  be  sent  into  the  ven- 
tricle with  sufficient  force  to  pass 
through  it  so  as  to  distend  a  tumor  of 
the  aorta:  but  if  we  consider,  that,  in 
disease,  the  stroke  at  the  chest  is  often 
enormously  increased,  so  that  it  has 
been  known,  if  we  may  credit  Burse- 
rius  and  others,  even  to  break  the  ribs, 
**  castas  (liffninffcre ;"  and  if  we  allow 
that  the  rush  of  blood  into  the  ventricle 
is  the  cause  of  this  impule,  it  will  not 
seem  too  much  to  believe  that  the  same 
rush  may  be  capable  of  driving,  as  it 
were,  a  portion  of  the  blood  into  the 
aorta,  so  as  to  distend  the  feeble  walls 
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of  an  aacurism,  or  tlic  yiel<Ihi<j  sides  of 
a  dilated  artery.  The  following  case 
Hiay  appear  even  more  strikiiij^ly  con- 
clusive of  the  points  in  <|uestion. 

Double  Pulsation  of  the  Carotids. 

— > —  Simmons,  aj^ed  25. — Symptoms 
of  hydrotliorax  ;  was  idcd  and  blistered 
six  weeks  since,  and  has  Iteen  treated 
with  digitalis  without  etfeet.  He  is 
obliged  to  be  supported  in  a  sitting  pos- 
ture. Pulse  li'O.  There  is  observed  a 
double  visible  pulsation  of  the  carotids 
on  both  sides.  The  first  pulsation  coin- 
cides with  the  impulse  of  the  heart  ;  it 
raises  the  fingers  when  they  are  pressed 
upon  the  artery,  but  does  not  give  the 
sensation  of  the  arterial  pulse.  The 
second  pulsation  immediately  follows 
the  first,  and  gives  to  the  finger  the  sen- 
sation of  the  true  pulse;  it  is  exactly 
synchronous  with  the  pulse  at  the  wrist. 
To  any  one  feeling  the  pulsations  of  the 
carotids,  it  would  be  quite  evident  that 
the  second  pulsation  denoted  tlie  true 
pulse;  the  first  was  merely  a  heaving  of 
the  artery,  and  was  more  sensil)le  to  the 
eye  than  to  the  touch.  If  the  fingers 
were  placed  on  the  carotids  with  the 
same  force  we  usually  apply  in  feeling 
a  pulse,  only  one  pulsation  would  be 
distinctly  felt  —  namely,  the  second, 
whicli  was  extremely  forcible.  « 

The  inquiry  now  would  be,  as  in  the 
case  of  John  INIoon,  wliat  was  the  cause 
of  the  first  visible  pulsation?  It  was 
too  feeble  to  be  caused  by  the  systole  of 
the  ventricle,  and  as  the  second  pulsa- 
tion was  evidently  that  occasioned  by 
the  systole  of  the  ventricle,  another 
cause  must  be  sought  for.  The  one  al- 
ready proposed  is  the  only  one  that 
seems  probable.  The  hypothesis  of  a 
double  contraction  of  the  ventricle  pro- 
ducing a  double  pulsation,  would,  I 
think,  be  hardly  satisfactory  in  this  case. 
Whether  the  reader  be  prepared  to  re- 
ceive my  explanation  of  the  cause  of 
the  visible  pulsations  of  the  arteries 
1  have  related,  and  also  of  the  aneu- 
rismal  tumors,  or  not,  I  think  that,  at 
least,  he  will  perceive  that  tiie  visible 
pulsations  in  these  cases,  merely  from 
their  being  coincident  with  the  impulse 
at  the  chest,  will  by  no  means  warrant 
the  belief  that  the  true  pulse  of  the 
arteries  nearest  the  heart  precedes  that 
of  the  wrist,  and  is,  therefore,  simul- 
taneous with  the  impulse.  Even  should 
instances  be  adduced,  and  I  do  not 
doubt  of  their  existence,  where,  in  con- 


sequence of  disease,  the  more  distal  ar- 
teries will  beat  non-synoiironously  with 
the  nearer  ones,  I  think  these  should  be 
classed  with  the  abnormal  cases,  and 
there  are  many  such  recorded,  where 
tlie  pulsation  in  some  morbid  part  will 
vary  in  force,  in  rhythm,  and,  what  is 
more  remarkable,  in  fre(|uency  also, 
from  tlic  rest  of  the  arterial  system. 
None  of  these  variations  from  health 
ought  to  l)e  adduced  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  the  laws  of  the  arterial 
pulse  in  the  healthy  state.  Let  the 
reader  try,  in  the  healthy  subject,  the 
pulse — for  example,  in  the  .posterior 
tibial  and  the  carotid  artericiy — and  I 
think  that,  if  he  is  entirely  free  from 
the  bias  of  theory,  he  will  find  thenL 
perfectly  synchronous. 

Oil  the  Second  Sound-  of  the  Heart. 

As  several  writers  on  the  subject  of 
the  heart,  who,  though  in  other  respects 
favoural)le  to  our  theory,  have  found 
some  (liiHculty  in  receiving  our  explana- 
tion of  the  second  sound  of  the  heart, 
I  shall  pay  this  part  of  the  subject  more 
attention  than  I  have  hitherto  done. 

It  is  difficult  to  perceive  how  the  idea 
originated,  tliat  the  action  of  the  auri- 
cles is  the  cause  of  the  second  sound,  ex- 
cepting that  as  the  contraction  of  the 
ventricles  was  believed  to  occasion  the 
first  sound,  it  was  natural  and  obvious 
to  suppose  that  the  action  of  the  auri- 
cles produced  the  second  sound,  the  ap- 
parent seat  of  the  sound  also  favouring 
the  supposition.  But  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  this  notion  was  ever  founded 
on  actual  observation.  Laennec,  in- 
deed, by  the  help  of  the  stethoscope, 
supposed  that  he  could  plainly  per- 
ceive that  the  second  sound  coincided 
with  the  action  of  the  auricles ;  but 
that  Laennec  founded  his  belief,  not 
from  observations  on  the  living  heart 
exposed  to  view,  but  from  the  indica- 
tions of  the  stethoscope  merely,  seems 
to  be  acknowledged  in  the  following 
words.  "  By  rhythm  I  understand  the 
order  of  the  contraction  of  theditterent 
parts  of  the  heart,  and  tlieir  relative 
duration  and  succession,  us  detected  by 
the  cylinder."  Again,  "  the  alternate 
contractions  of  the  ventricles  and  auri- 
cles as  examined  by  the  cylinder,  and 
the  pulse  as  examined  by  the  finger, 
afford  the  following  results,  &c." 
Laennec  refers  only  once,  I  believe,  to 
an  inspection  of  the  living  heart,  and 
that  made  by  Dr.  Barry,  for  the   pur- 
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pose  of  shewing'  the  time  of  the  con- 
traction of  the  auricle  ;  and  what  is  re- 
markable is,  that  the  time  thus  noticed 
does  not  in  the  least  support  his  stethos- 
copic  indications  relative  to  the  second 
sound.  He  says,  (see  chap.  14  on  the 
heart),  alluding-  to  the  experiments  of 
Dr.  Barry,  that  "  the  blood  flowing 
copiously  into  the  auricles  at  each  in- 
spiration— and  the  ventricles  draw  on 
these  reservoirs  at  each  diastole — the 
contraction  of  the  auricles  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  rlilatation  of  the  ven- 
tricle: it  is  contemporaneous  with  the 
ventricular  diastole,  and  is  requisite  to 
prevent  a  vacuum.  It  is  really  astonish- 
ing that  Laenncc  shoiild  have  ascribed 
tlie  second  sound,  which  is  sharp  and 
clear,  to  (in  his  opinion)  a  passive  con- 
traction of  the  auricles.  It  appears  to 
me  pretty  clear  that  Laennec's  stethos- 
copic  observations  were  used  merely  to 
determine  each  action  of  the  heart,"  as 
previously  associated  in  his  own  mind, 
with  its  sounds  If  we  divest  ausculta- 
tion of  its  mystery,  we  shall  perceive 
that  the  stethoscope  will  only  assist  us 
in  distinguisliing  symptoms,  not,  di- 
rectly at  least,  in  discovering  the  causes 
of  tliera ;  this  must  be  done  by  other 
means,  and  in  the  case  of  the  heart,  the 
only  means  we  have  is  by  its  actual  in- 
spection in  the  living  subject. 

I  have  been  unwilling  to  repeat  unne- 
cessary experiments  on  living  animals, 
because  we  have  a  complete  body  of  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  the  proper  auricle, 
or  appendix,  which  is  the  active  part, 
contracts  immediately  before  the  ven- 
tricle, and  not  after  it,  as  supposed  by 
Laennec.  Hervey,  as  the  reader  may 
know,  who  made  numberless  experi- 
ments on  the  heart,  is  quite  clear  on  this 
point.  Haller,  who  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  the  actions  of  the  heart,  affirms 
distinctly  that  the  auricle  contracts  be- 
fore the  ventricle,  and  not  after  it.  Dr. 
Turner  has  more  recently  corroborated 
these  views  by  accurate  observations 
made  on  the  heart  exposed  to  view  ; 
from  which  it  is  quite  evident  that  the 
auricular  systole  immediately  precedes 
the  ventricular,  and  therefore  cannot 
account  for  the  second  sound.  Surely 
such  evidence,  uncontradicted  by  any 
other  founded  on  actual  inspection  of 
the  heart,  should  be  considered  of  more 
■weight  than  hypothetical  conclusions, 
supported  merely  by  stethoscopical  in- 
dication.''. 

Dr.  EHiotson  very  ingeniously  takes 


the  other  side  of  the  question  in  his  cli- 
nical lecture,  (Med.  Gaz.  p.  177,  v.  vii.) 
on  a  case  where  there  "  was  a  short, 
clear,  strong  sound,  such  as  is  ascribed 
by  Laennec  to  the  auricles,  but  much 
louder  and  much   clearer  than  natural 

The    auricles    are    situated 

above  the  ventricles,  and  it  was  in  the 
region  of  the  auricles  that  this  sound 
was  the  loudest."  Dr.  E.  therefore 
concludes  that  "  an  auricle,  or  the  auri- 
cles, were  dilated,  if  Laennec  was  right 
in  ascribing  the  second  sound  to  the 
auricles."  He  continues,  "one  gentle- 
man who  is  very  familiar  with  ausculta- 
tion— a  physician  —  was  very  much 
struck  with  the  loudness  of  the  sound  iu 
the  auricular  region  immediately  after 
the  pulse,  and  he  concluded  with  me, 
that  of  course  the  auricle  would  be  di- 
lated, and  you  see  that  it  is  dilated. 
After  this  loud  clear  sound  came  a 
pause.  Some  difference  of  opinion 
exists  as  to  the  time  of  the  contraction 
of  the  auricles :  some  maintain  that  the 
auricles  contract  before  the  ventricles, 
some  after.  One  reason  why  I  coincide 
with  Laennec,  though  I  do  not  make  a 
positive  assertion  that  he  is  right  is,  that 
the  sound  which  is  by  him  ascribed  to 
the  auricle,  is  loudest  in  the  situation  of 
the  auricles.  That  is  certainly  pre- 
sumptive proof  that  Laennec  is  correct 
in  the  opinion  he  has  formed." 

This  reasoning,  although  hypotheti- 
cal, or  as  Dr.  E.  candidly  acknowledges, 
is  founded  on  "  presumptive  proof,"  is 
certainly  sufficiently  forcible  to  require 
that  the  apparent  seat  of  the  second 
sound  should  be  accounted  for  in  a  man- 
ner equally  satisfactory. 

The  reader  may  recollect,  that  in  an 
hypothesis  explaining  the  second  sound, 
which  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  adding 
to  our  theory,  it  is  supposed  to  arise 
from  the  check  given  to  the  motion  of 
the  blood  towards  the  base  of  the  licart 
during  its  systole.  The  reader  must  be 
aware  that  the  blood  must  be  driven  to 
the  base  of  the  heart,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  ;  or 
as  Haller  has  well  expressed  it,  "  ven- 
triculus  lacc^sifus  ab  impulso  sanguine 

contrahitur      et      vehemenli 

motu  sanguinem  suum  ad  axin  compel- 
Wtetad  baain."  If,  in  this  state  of  things, 
we  suppose  the  ventricle  not  to  be  com- 
pletely emptied,  which  is  more  than 
probable,  and  that  the  ventricle  ceases 
lo  contract  at  the  moment  when  its 
contractile  power  is  at  its  minimum,  and 
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when  it  is  exactly  counterbalanced  by 
the  resistance  of  the  blood  in  liic  aorta 
and  imlinonary  arteries,  it  would  follow 
that  at  that  nionicnt,  the  ventricle 
cea<in<f  to  act,  the  impetus  of  the  blood 
moviny^  "  vcbenienti  niotii,"  will  be  re- 
ceived at  the  base  of  the  heart,  namely, 
by  the  closed  anricnlo  ventricular  valves, 
and  the  siifn)oid  vahes  kept  also  closed 
by  the  tluid  in  the  distended  arteries. 
These  valves,  then,  forming'  the  internal 
bases  of  the  ventricles,  will  form  the 
check  so  often  spoken  of  as  conditional 
to  the  sounds  produced  by  moving  liuids. 
Should  it  be  asked  why  the  check  does 
not  take  place  before  the  termination  of 
the  systole  ?  it  may  be  answered,  that 
till  then  the  blood  flows  through  the 
aorta  and  pulmonary  arteries,  and  that 
fluids,  while  yet  in  motion,  do  not  orive 
a  shock  or  sound  till  something  impedes 
or  checks  that  motion.  Now  the  aiiri- 
culo-ventricular  valves  form  the  chief 
part  of  the  base  of  the  heart,  and  an- 
swer, in  fact,  to  the  situation  of  the 
auricular  sinuses,  forming  when  closed, 
the  seat  of  each  sinus  venosus  ;  so  that 
the  base  of  the  second  sound,  accord- 
ing to  our  theory,  docs  not  differ  mate- 
rially from  the  situation  of  the  auricles, 
and  corresponds  perfectly  with  the  ap- 
parent seat  of  the  second  sountl. 

But  in  the  case  before  ns  there  was  a 
striking  coincidence,  which  verified  the 
diagnosis  of  dilatation  of  the  auricle 
jrrounded  on  the  increased  loudness  and 
clearness  of  the  second  sound  ;  and  it 
might  be  very  properly  asked,  what  kind 
of  a  diagnosis,  agreeably  to  our  princi- 
ples, would  have  been  given  ? 

To  this  I  answer,  that  although 
merely  considering  the  loudness  and 
clearness  of  the  second  sound,  tl;e  diag- 
nosis would  not  have  been  dilatation  of 
the  auricle ;  yet  from  this  sound  ano- 
ther, and  quite  as  important  a  one, 
would  have  been  given,  and  which  would 
have  tieen  eqnally  verified  by  dissection, 
and  also  on  other  grounds  we  should 
have  prognosticated  the  dilatation  in 
question.  Thus,  as  we  suppose  that  the 
second  sound  is  occasioned  by  the  im- 
pinging of  the  blood  which  remains  in 
the  ventricle  at  t!ie  extreme  systole 
against  the  base  of  the  heart ;  and  as  it 
would  appear  that  this  sound  would  be 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  blood,  and  force  with  which  it  is 
driven  by  the  contracting  ventricle  ;  and 
as  this  increased  quantity  of  blood  and 
force  can  only  obtain  in  dilatation  with 


moderate  hypertrophy  of  the  ventricle, 
this,  of  course,  would  form  part  of  the 
diagnosis. 

In  this  case,  also,  there  was  a  bellows- 
sound,  which  took  place  "  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  pulse,"  which,  as  Dr.  E. 
correctly  supposes,  "  must  have  arisen 
from  an  oi)struction  to  the  blood  leav- 
ing the  left  ventricle  and  going  to  the 
aorta."  Now  from  such  obstruction, 
which  was  proved  on  dissection  to  exist, 
we  usually  find  dilatation  of  one  or  both 
auricles :  this,  therefore,  would  have 
been  safely  pronounced. 

Tiius  far  the  case  tells  as  well  for 
either  theory;  but  there  is  one  circum- 
stance which  was  shewn  on  dissection 
totally  opposed  to  the  idea  that  the 
second  sound  was  increased  in  loudness 
by  the  dilated  auricle ;  for  it  appears 
that  the  proper  auricle,  or  appendix, 
which  Lacnnec  very  properly  considers 
as  the  only  active  part  of  the  auricle, 
was  "  last,"  that  it  was  "  bound 
down,"  in  consequence,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, of  previously  existing  pericardi- 
tis. The  opinion  of  Laennec,  that  the 
proper  auricle  is  the  only  active  part  of 
the  auricle,  is  also  derived  froiu  the  ac- 
tual inspection  of  the  heart  by  Dr. 
Barry,  who  considers  the  sinuses  as 
merely  passive  reservoirs.  How,  then, 
can  the  only  active  part  of  the  auricle, 
which  in  this  case  was  "  bound  down" 
and  "  lost"  by  adhesions,  be  supposed 
to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  increased 
loudness  and  clearness  of  the  second 
sound  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  had  we  been 
shewn  the  last  and  bound-down  auricle, 
together  with  the  contracted  and  dis- 
eased mitral  valves,  which  would  have 
hindered  the  free  rush  of  blood  into  the 
ventricle,  we  should,  in  conformity  to 
our  doctrines,  have  said,  that  the  Jirst 
sound  would  be  defective  or  wanting, 
which  last  was  actually  the  case  ;  and  as 
a  corollary  to  this,  bad  we  during  life 
remarked  the  absence  of  the  usual  first 
sound,  we  should,  in  accordance  with 
our  principles,  have  made  the  diagnosis 
of  "  impaired  function  of  t  lie  auricle,  or 
narrowing  of  the  auriculo-ventricular 
passage,"  which  diagnosis  would  have 
been  verified  in  both  particulars ;  for 
the  auricle  which  we  consider  condi- 
tional to  the  first  sound,  was  bound 
dovvn  and  lost,  &c.  Had  a  disciple  of 
Lacnnec  been  shewn  this  same  auricle, 
he  would  have  pronounced,  that  as  the 
active  part  of  the  auricle  was  lost  and 
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bound  down,  there  should  have  been  no 
second  sound,  which  was  contradicted 
by  the  history. 

Again,  a  favourer  of  the  old  theory, 
on  observing  the  dilated  and  somewhat 
hypertrophied  state  of  the  ventricle,  (the 
walls  were  of  their  natural  thickness) 
would,  in  accordance  with  the  symp- 
toms laid  down  by  Laennec,  have  sup- 
posed that  this  state  would,  during  life, 
have  been  indicated  by  an  increased  first 
sound  ;  but  from  the  history,  we  gather 
that  the  first  proper  sound  was  com- 
pletely suppressed,  and  in  its  stead 
there  was  a  bellows-sound,  arising  from 
obstruction  in  the  aorta. 

Since  committing  the  above  remarks 
to  paper,  J  have  observed  some  inge- 
nious observations,  from  Dr.  Bond  of 
Cambridge,  on  the  second  sound  of  the 
heart,  (Med.  Gaz.  p.  1/4,  vol.  viii.)  who 
takes  the  same  ground  as  Dr.  Elliotson, 
in  supposing  that  the  cause  of  the  se- 
cond sound  must  be  traced  to  the  auri- 
cles, on  account  of  the  apparent  seat  of 
the  sound. 

I  trust  I  have  suflSciently  accounted 
for  the  apparent  seat  of  the  sound,  so 
far,  at  least,  that  our  hypothesis  shall 
not  oppose  the  evidence  derived  from 
auscultation.  Speaking,  also,  of  the 
probability  of  the  auricles  causing  the 
second  sound.  Dr.  B.  says,  "  but  why 
not  refer  the  second  sound  to  a  similar 
circumstance  occurring  in  the  ventricle 
at  the  end  of  the  diastole,  and  producing 
the  first  sound,  viz.  the  sudden  arrest 
given  to  the  further  ingress  of  blood  into 
the  auricle  by  the  complete  occlusion  of 
the  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  at  the 
instant  of  the  ventricular  contraction  ? 

"In  favour  of  this  reference 

of  the  second  sound,  besides  the  locality 
of  the  sound,  we  have  its  greater  clear- 
ness and  intensity,  which  is  agreeable 
to  the  comparative  thinness  of  the  auri- 
cular parietes,  by  which  the  fluid  is  ap- 
proximated to  the  ear ;  consequently, 
the  sound  depending  upon  its  arrest  is 
rendered  clear  and  more  intense." 

I  cannot  here  resist  inserting  an  ex- 
tract from  a  private  letter  from  my 
friend  INIr.  Berry,  surgeon,  of  Birming- 
ham, written  three  months  before  Dr. 
Bond's  paper  appeared,  in  which  the  iden- 
tical doctrine  is  expressed.  Mr.  B.  says, 
*'  may  not  the  flow  of  blood  from  the 
two  venae  cavae  into  the  dilated  auricle 
be  the  cause  of  the  second  sound,  just  in 
the  same  way  as  the  sound  in  the  ven- 


tricle is  by  the  sudden  arrest  of  blood 
against  the  dilated  ventricle  ?  You  have 
nearly  the  same  conditions  in  the  auricle 
as  you  have  in  the  ventricle,  viz.  the 
blood  issuing  from  the  venae  cavae  into 
the  dilated  auricle :  this  meeting  with  a 
sudden  arrest,  causes  a  sound.  As  the 
parietes  of  the  auricle  are  not  so  thick 
as  those  of  the  ventricle,  you  would  ex- 
pect a  louder  sound  :  thus  the  sound  in 
the  ventricle  would  be  the  first,  and  that 
in  the  auricle  the  second,  &c." 

I  confess  that  I  should  be  almost  dis- 
posed to  adopt  the  explanations  just 
given,  which,  with  a  very  little  correc- 
tion in  Dr.  B.'s  words,  would  sufficiently 
account  for  the  cause,  time,  and  place, 
of  the  second  sound,  but  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons  : — 

First,  the  dilatations  of  the  auricle,  or  ' 

rather  the  sinus  venosus,  as  remarked  in 
Dr.  Barry's  experiments  on  living  ani- 
mals, appear  not  so  much  to  be  caused 
by  the  rush  of  blood  from  the  venae 
cavae,  but  to  be  influenced  chiefly  by  the 
act  of  respiration,  i.  e.  during  inspira- 
tion a  dilatation  takes  place.  Now  if 
its  dilatation  occasioned  a  sound,  that 
sound  would  be  related  rather  to  the  ac- 
tion of  inspiration  than  to  that  of  the 
ventricle.  But  we  find  that  the  second 
sound  is  quite  independent  of  respira- 
tion. 

Secondly,  if  the  stethoscope  is  applied 
to  the  living  heart,  both  of  the  sounds 
appear  to  arise  from  the  ventricles, 
although  the  auricles  probably,  froua 
being  exposed  to  pressure  of  the  air, 
appear  to  have  but  very  little  motion. 

Thirdly,  if  we  admit'the  doctrine  that 
the  sounds  of  the  heart  are  occasioned  ^^ 

by  the  motions  of  the  contained  blood,  "w^ 
and  that  the  quality  of  the  tone,  as  far 
as  it  relates  to  the  musical  pitch,  de- 
pends upon  its  quantity,  which  I  have 
proved  by  experiment,  that  is,  a  larger 
quantity  produces  a  graver,  and  a  smaller 
quantity  a  sharper  tone,  it  would  fol- 
low, that  the  second  sound  of  the  heart 
being  much  sharper  than  the  first, 
should  be  occasioned  by  a  much  smaller 
quantity  of  fluid — such  a  quantity  as 
might  be  supposed  to  be  contained  in 
the  ventricle  at  the  time  of  its  complete 
systole.  But  the  distended  auricle  con- 
tains as  much  blood  as  the  ventricle, 
and  the  second  sound,  if  produced  by  it, 
ought  to  be  as  grave  as  the  first,  which 
is  not  the  fact. 

But    it    may  be   inquired  how,   on 
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the  supposition  of  the  second  sound 
being  produced  by  tlic  iirrest  of  blood 
reniainini,^  in  the  ventricle  at  the  end  of 
its  systole,  is  it  to  be  explained,  that  the 
second  sound  is  often  louder  and  clearer 
than  the  first  ?  To  this  1  would  answer, 
that  several  causes  might  contribute  to 
this  ;  as  we  may  suppose  that  the  sys- 
tole of  the  ventricle  beintj  more  forcible, 
and  also  quicker  than  its  diastole,  the 
sound  produced  by  it  would  le  louder 
and  clearer  ;  also,  that  the  parts  which 
we  stipposc  receive  the  brunt  of  the 
shock  of  the  arrested  fluid,  i.  c.  the 
valves  at  the  base  of  the  heart  being- 
mere  membranes,  supported  by  the 
chordye  tendinese  and  carneae  columnse, 
&c.  !vill  present  a  medium  of  resistance 
which  we  should  suppose  would  give  a 
clear  and  loud  sound.  It  is,  perhaps, 
from  this  circumstance  that  the  anriculo- 
ventricular  valves,  which  form  the  prin- 
cipal part  cf  the  base  of  the  ventricle, 
being  the  only  separation  between  the 
two  cavities,  that  the  sound  appears  to 
come  from  the  auricles.  That  the  first 
sound  should  not  be  so  loud  and  clear, 
iliay  be  understood  from  the  fact,  that 
in  its  production,  the  blood  rushing 
through  these  valves,  now  open,  im- 
pinges on  the  solid  fleshy  walls  of  the 
ventricle  itself,  which  would  in  some 
degree  smother  the  sound. 

The  heart  has  not  inaptly  been  com- 
pared to  a  sucking  and  forcing  pump  ; 
and  to  make  the  analogy  more  com- 
plete, this  machine  also  has  two  sounds, 
dependent  on/y  on  the  motion  of  the 
contained  water,  and  not  to  be  referred 
to  the  valves,  friction,  &c.  of  the  pump, 
which  give  their  own  peculiar  sounds. 
These  two  sounds  happen  at  the  extreme 
actions  of  the  piston,  and  ditFer  in  their 
character — the  one  which  occurs  when 
the  pump  chamber  contains  its  greatest 
quantity,  is  graver — the  other,  which 
happens  when  the  chamber  contains  its 
smaller  (juantity,  (i.  e.  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  forcing  action,  which  may  be 
compared  to  the  systole  of  the  ventricle) 
is  much  acuter.  In  the  pump  there  is 
nothing  analogous  to  the  auricles  of  the 
heart,  yet  the  two  sounds  are  produced. 

[To  be  continued.] 


ON   THE 

INCREASED  SENSIBILITY  OF  THE 
RETINA. 

By  R.  MiDDLEMonE,  Esq. 

Assislant-Surgcnii  tu  the  Birmingham  Eye 
Infirmary. 


r  HAD  been  occupied  for  some  time  in 
arranging  my  opinions  on  the  pathology 
of  the  retina,  with  a  view  to  publication, 
when  a  report  of  Dr.  Elliotson's  clinical 
remarks  on  a  case  of  morbid  sensibility 
of  that  structure  appeared  in  your  jour- 
nal. It  was,  therefore,  with  feelings  of 
great  satisfaction  that  I  commenced  the 
perusal  of  the  observations  of  one  so 
justly  celebrated  for  his  sagacity  and 
knowledge  as  the  learned  lecturer  at 
St.  Thomas's,  on  a  subject  to  which  I 
had  myself  paid  an  unusual  degree  of 
attention,  and  in  which  I  had  taken  a 
more  than  ordinary  share  of  interest. 
As,  however,  the  views  entertained  by 
Dr.  E.  with  regard  to  the  causes  of  the 
disease,  and  its  proper  mode  of  treat- 
ment, are  quite  contrary  to  those  I  was 
about  to  transmit  for  publication,  and 
as  my  own  views  were  the  product  of 
an  experience  which,  from  my  oflScial 
station  at  the  infirmary,  may  be  fairly 
considered  somewhat  extensive,  and  the 
result  of  an  ample  degree  of  attention 
and  reflection,  I  have  ventured  to  join 
with  my  own  opinions  some  strictures 
on  those  of  Dr.  E. ;  not,  I  trust,  in  a 
litigious  or  captious  spirit,  but  from  a 
sincere  desire  to  ascertain  and  establish 
correct  pathological  and  therapeutical 
notions  respecting  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant morbid  conditions  to  which  the 
retina  is  subject. 

The  term  morbid  sensibility  of  the 
retina  applies  to  a  variety  of  diseased 
conditions,  which  may  or  may  not  be  at- 
tended with  an  organic  change  in  the 
texture  of  the  retina  itself :  for  instance, 
the  retina  may  possess  an  augmented 
sensibility  to  light,  forming  what  is 
termed  photophobia;  (which,  as  I  shall 
presently  endeavour  to  shew,  was  really 
all  that  existed  in  the  case  so  humor- 
ously related  by  Dr.  E.) ;  it  may  be 
unusually  sensitive  to  some  particular 
colour,  or  to  many  colours  ;  or  it  may 
be  morbid  as  regards  its  sensibility  oidy 
in  reference  to  certain  cotn!)inations  of 
colour.     Then,  again,  it  is  important  to 
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distinguish  between  increased  and  de- 
praved sensibility,  inasmuch  as  the  for- 
mer consists  in  an  augmented  sensation, 
from  a  natural  degree  of  impress,  whilst 
the  oilier  mistakes,  distorts,  and  per- 
verts tlie  form,  colour,  uiagnitude,  and 
distance  of  surrounding  objects.  Each 
of  these  states  of  the  retina  is,  in  nearly 
every  instance,  symptomatic  of  disor- 
der, disease,  or  irritation  of  some  near 
or  distant  organ  or  texture,  scarcely  ever 
arising  from  any  functional  or  organic 
defect  in  the  retina  itself  as  a  primitive 
disease;  but  as  I  intend  to  coiitine  my 
observations  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
increased  sensibility  of  the  retina  to 
light  merely,  I  shall  only  adduce  the 
more  ordinary  causes  of  tliis  single  phe- 
nomenon. 

The  retina  of  strumous  children  has 
frequently  a  much  increased  susce])ti!)i- 
lity  to  light,  without  being  coml)ined 
with  any  change  of  texture :  in  the 
same  way  various  morbid  or  irritable 
states  of  the  uterine  system  lead  to  the 
production  of  this  condition  of  intole- 
rance of  light ;  and  the  defects  of  this 
function,  to  which  I  more  particularly 
allude,  are  those  in  which  the  uterine 
secretion  is  altogether  absent,  or  dimi- 
nished in  its  quantity,  to  which  must 
be  added  painful  and  irregular  menstru- 
ation. I  liave  seen  very  many  cases  of 
this  description,  where  the  retina  has 
been  so  intolerant  of  light  that  the  eye- 
lids have  been  closed  during  the  whole 
of  the  day  with  a  spasmodic  force  equal 
to  that  which  occurs  in  acute  retinitis, 
so  that  any  attempt  at  separating  tiiem 
has  occasioned  great  pain,  and  induced 
severe  spasm  of  the  orbicularis  palpe- 
brarum, yet  the  eye  itself  has  been  per- 
fectly free  from  inflammation,  and 
(juite  natural  in  appearance,  with  the 
exception  of  a  contracted  state  of  the 
pupil.  If  such  a  condition  of  retina 
exists  in  cond)iuation  with  amenorrhoea, 
suitable  remedies,  directed  to  the  tor- 
pid condition  of  the  uterus,  will,  if  they 
establish  its  natural  function,  quickly 
relieve  the  spasm  of  the  orl)ir-ularis,  and 
remove  the  augmented  sensibility  of  the 
retina,  and  any  attempt  to  restore  the 
eye  to  its  natural  and  healthy  condition, 
under  such  circumstances,  by  local  re- 
medies, employed  with  a  view  of  "  dead- 
cuing"  the  sensibility  of  the  optic 
nerve,  would  be  far  from  constituting 
the  "  most  rational  mode  of  treatment." 
A  short  lime  airo  I  saw,  in  the  absence 
of  a  medical  friend,  a  young  woman 


whose  case  is  so  fully  illustrative  of  my 
views  en  this  sul)ject,  that  I  shall  briefly 
mention  its  outlines.  She  was  a  girl  of 
a  healthy  appearance,  and  about  nine- 
teen years  old,  and  had  never  yet  men- 
struated, hut  suffered  occasionally  from 
pain  in  the  loins  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen.  Tiie  eye-lids  were  forci- 
bly closed;  and  from  the  frequent  and 
powerful  contraction  of  the  orbicularis 
and  corrugator  muscles,  they  had  ac- 
quired considerable  power  and  thick- 
ness. The  most  careful  attempt  to 
examine  the  state  of  the  eye  occasioned 
extreme  torment  and  profuse  lachry- 
mation,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  series 
of  painful  and  spasmodic  contractions 
of  all  the  muscles  of  the  eye-ball  and 
lids  ;  but  there  was  no  external  inflam- 
mation, and  no  evidence  of  any  deep- 
seated  inflammatory  mischief,  although 
the  pupil  was  extremely  small  and  con- 
tracted. She  had  tried  various  local 
a])plications  before  I  saw  her  without 
the  sliglitest  advantage,  but  was  speedily 
cured  by  the  use  of  Grithth's  mixture 
and  a  few  of  the  common  pilulte  aloes 
c.  myrrha.  A  young  woman  came  to 
me  a  few  days  since  from  Westhrom- 
wich,  with,  to  use  her  own  words,  a 
spasm  of  the  eyelids ;  and  after  exa- 
mining the  state  of  the  eye,  (one  organ 
only  l)eiiig  affected)  and  observing  its 
freedom  from  inflammation,  I  ascer- 
certained  that  she  also  was  the  sul)ject 
of  amenorrhoea;  and  although  she  has 
tried  fomentations  and  collyria,  of 
various  kinds,  for  many  months,  1  have 
little  doubt  of  her  speedy  and  perfect 
restoration  by  the  employment  of  the 
constitutional  treatment  which  the  more 
important  disease,  (ameuorrhcea)  of 
which  the  condition  of  the  retina  is 
merely  a  symptom,  requires. 

Without  entering  further  into  the  de- 
tail of  cases  illustrative  of  the  various 
causes  of  an  increased  sensibility  of  the 
retina,  I  may  state,  first,  that  it  may  be 
produced  by  any  source  of  gastric  and 
intestinal  irritation,  the  most  frc(]uent 
of  which  is,  that  condition  of  the  mucous 
surfaces  which  occurs  in  strumous 
children,  or  is  produced  by  the  exist- 
ence of  worms  ;  two,  by  general  ner- 
vous excitement;  three,  by  various 
morbid  states  of  the  seusorium;  four, 
by  various  disordered,  diseased,  or  irri- 
table conditions  of  the  uterine  system; 
five,  by  inflammatory  and  other  affec- 
tions of  certain  parts  of  the  eye  ;  six,, 
by  disorder  or  disease  of  its  own  proper 
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structu^?/..  and  this  is  of  all  otiiers  the 
most  intccqueiit  cause  of  pliotuphobiii. 

As  regards  the  treatment  of  tliis  in- 
creased sensibility  of  the  retina,  it  will, 
of  course,  depend  altogether  on  tlie 
cause  producing  it;  l)iit  as  in  nearly 
every  instance  it  is  but  a  symptomatic 
alTfctioii — a  symptom  of  disease  or  dis- 
order in  some  other  part — local  treat- 
ment, in  the  general,  must  be  of  a  very 
subordinate  cliaracter. 

It  is  not,  however,  my  intention  to  pur- 
sue this  part  of  the  subject  in  di>tail;  for 
the  adoption  of  such  a  course  would  l)e 
abs(dutely  detaching  one  symptom  of  a 
disease  from  its  associates  for  the  pur- 
j)ose  of  distinct  treatment ;  it  would,  in 
slmrt,  be  making  a  separate  disease  of  a 
symptom  without  any  good  or  sullicicnt 
reason  for  so  doing.  The  treatment 
of  the  scrofulous,  the  gastric  and  the 
uterine  photophobia,  and,  indeed,  al- 
most all  its  other  forms,  is,  in  fact,  but 
the  treatment  of  tlie  disordered  or  dis- 
eased condition  of  that  organ,  or  that 
state  of  the  system,  of  which  it  is  l)ut 
an  occasional  symptom  ;  and  which  must 
be  conducted  on  the  same  principles 
which  would  guide  us  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  same  cases  where  no  af- 
fection of  the  retina  existed. 

Willi  regard  to  the  case  related  by 
Dr.  EHiotson,  1  would  beg  to  observe, 
first,  that  it  was,  in  my  opinion,  an  in- 
stance of  photophobia  simply,  depend- 
ing on  disorder  either  of  the  gastric  or 
uterine  functions  ;  secondly,  that  it 
could  not,  if  my  preceding  remark  be 
correct,  l)e  permanently  cured  i)y  any 
application  directed  merely  to  the  eye, 
whatever  miglit  be  its  nature  ;  and, 
thirdly,  that  the  local  application  of 
belladonna  was,  of  all  things,  least 
likely  to  be  useful.  With  resj>ect  to  my 
first  position  I  would  remark,  in  the 
language  of  the  lecturer,  that  "  she 
could  not  bear  any  strong  light,"  and 
that  "  Dr.  Roots's  gay  bouquet  of 
shining  seals  drove  her  almost  crazy  ;" 
and  although  she  had  certain  objections 
to  various  coloured  surfaces,  it  was 
merely  such  as,  by  their  reflection  when 
sutficiently  illuminated,  were  of  the  most 
vivid  and  obnoxious  character — such, 
for  instance,  as  red,  yellow,  and  while  ; 
which  is  precisely  tlie  case  with  all  per- 
sons the  sensibility  of  whose  eyes  to 
light  merely,  without  any  change  as  re- 
spects their  impressibility  to  tlie  influ- 
eucc  of  coloured  surfaces,  is  much  in- 
creased.    It  is    true,   indeed,  that   she 


also  objected  to  black,  but  her  aversion 
was  evidently  either  capricious  or 
feigned  ;  as,  indeed,  the  doctor  proved 
in  his  amusing  vindication  of  the 
quality  of  his  coat.  Tliis  is,  in- 
deed, (as  I  imagine,)  the  only  mode  of 
explaining  her  aversion  to  the  company 
of  her  husband,  whilst  the  presence  of 
the  learned  lecturer  was  perfectly  agree- 
able to  her  optics.  Persons  who  suffer 
from  intolerance  of  light  are  not  gene- 
rally jiarticnlarly  averse  to  look  upon  a 
black  surface  ;  and  for  this  reason,  com- 
bined with  her  own  strange  mistake  re- 
specting the  rusty  condition  of  Dr.  E.'s 
coat,  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  she 
either  unwittingly  exaggerated,  or  wil- 
fully misrepresented  her  sensations. 

I  have  said  that  the  true  cause  of  the 
morbid  sensiiiility  of  this  woman's  reti- 
jiae,  was  probably  some  disturbed  or 
diseased  condition  of  the  uterine,  gas- 
tric, or  intestinal  system  ;  and  that  it 
could  not,  if  my  supposition  be  correct, 
be  permanently  cured  by  means  of  any 
local  application  to  the  eye  alone  ;  and 
I  am  borne  out  in  the  former  part  of 
this  statement  by  the  following  account 
of  her  symptoms  : — "  I  know  she  is  hy- 
pochondriacal, and  suffers  from  every 
little  uneasiness  of  body.''  "  There  are 
no  feverish  symptoms,  except  a  heat  she 
says  she  feels  in  the  vagina,  and  aerial 
and  alimentary  mucous  membranes." 
And  the  latter  part  of  my  observation  is 
a  mere  inference  deduced  from  the  for- 
mer, an  inference  which  is  not  at  all 
overstrained,  and  the  accuracy  of  which 
cannot,  I  think,  be  questioned. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  belladonna, 
which  has  appeared  to  me  so  very  unad- 
viseable  in  this  case,  I  shall  first  remark, 
that  we  are  not  in  possession  of  any  suf- 
ficient evidence  to  prove  that  the  appli- 
cation of  belladonna  to  the  unbroken 
skin  around  the  eyes,  is  capable,  unless 
persevered  in  for  a  great  length  of  time, 
of  deadening  the  sensibility  of  the  optic 
nerve,  and  then  it  would  appear  to  act 
upon  the  nerve  by  narcotizing  the  sys- 
tem. It  is  not  requisite  to  in(iuire  how 
far  it  is  adviseable  to  place  the  system 
under  the  i)ermanent  influence  of  a  nar- 
cotic remedy,  for  the  purpose  of  curing 
the  intolerance  of  light,  inasmuch  as  we 
have  previously  shown  that  the  state  of 
the  remedy  was  but  a  sympathetic  affec- 
tion, and  could  therefore  be  more  cor- 
rectly treated  and  promptly  removed, 
by  means  directed  to  the  particular  na- 
ture of  the  exciting  cause  j  but  wc  will. 
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for  a  moment,  inquire  into  the  nature 
of  the  evidence  wliich  may  be  brought 
forward  in  support  of  the  supposition, 
that  the  local  application  of  belladonna 
to  the  unbroken  skin  can  deaden  the 
sensibility  of  the  optic  nerve,  indepen- 
dently of  the  production  of  that  general 
narcotizing  effect  which  we  have  consi- 
dered it  to  be  unnecessary  and  improper 
to  excite.  If  belladonna  be  applied  to 
the  eyebrows  of  a  person  whose  eyes 
are  in  a  perfectly  healthy  state,  so  as  to 
enlarge  the  pupil  very  considerably, 
without  evidencing  any  further  action 
upon  the^ystem,  the  eyes  certainly  I)e- 
come  less  susceptible  of  light ;  but  not 
because  the  sensibility  of  the  optic  nerve 
is  deadened,  but  because  the  expansion 
of  the  pupil  permits  the  admission  of  so 
large  a  portion  of  light,  that  the  retina 
is,  as  it  were,  overwhelmed,  and  the 
impression  of  form,  magnitude,  and  co- 
lour, obscured  by  the  intensity  of  the 
luminous  impression.  It  is  on  this  ac- 
count that,  when  the  retina  is  protected 
from  a  part  of  this  superfluous  light,  by 
a  partially  opaquo  stale  of  the  lens — a 
lens,  the  central  part  of  which  is  nearly 
opaque,  its  circumference  being  only 
slightly  suffused — the  power  of  vision  is 
materially  increased  by  enlarging  the 
pupil  by  the  aid  of  belladonna.  It  is, 
indeed,  no  correct  explanation  of  this 
circumstance  to  assert,  that  the  expan- 
sion of  the  pupil  permits  the  transmis- 
sion of  light  through  the  least  opake 
and  dense  portion  of  the  crystalline  lens, 
for  if  the  effect  of  belladonna  were  such 
as  Dr.  Elliotson  described,  vision  ought 
to  be  obscured,  not  increased,  by  the 
expansion  of  the  pupil,  in  the  instance 
to  which  I  have  just  adverted.  All  the 
phenomena  resulting  from  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  pupil  by  means  of  the  local 
application  of  belladonna,  as  it  is  ordi- 
narily used,  are  clearly  referrible  to  its 
action  upon  the  iris;  but  I  will  not 
trespass  further  upon  your  pages  on  the 
present  occasion  by  adducing  my  proofs. 
Having  pointed  out  the  impropriety 
of  attending  to  a  symptom  instead  of  a 
disease,  or  rather  to  tlie  total  neglect  of 
a  disease— of  using  a  palliative  treatment 
where  a  curative  plan  might  and  ought 
to  have  been  adopted  ;  and  having  de- 
nied that  the  simple  application  of  l)cl- 
ladonna  to  the  unbroken  skin  around 
the  eye,  for  a  short  period,  can  aliso- 
lutely  deaden  the  sensibility  of  the  optic 
nerve,  independently  of  a  narcotizing 
influence  upon  the  system  ;  and  having 


brought  forward  evidence  in  support  of 
my  denial,  I  will  proceed  to  show,  that 
by  expanding  the  iris  by  means  of  bella- 
donna, and  admittir^g  a  larger  portion 
of  light  to  the  retina,  already  too  sus- 
ceptible to  t!ie  impression  of  an  ordinary 
amount  of  light,  such  a  remedy  was  of 
all  others  least  likely  to  be  useful.  If 
if  be  allowed  that  the  quantity  of  light 
admitted  to  the  retina  is  regulated  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  pupillary  aperture 
— and  if  it  be  also  admitted  that  the  re- 
sult of  the  action  of  belladonna  upon 
the  iris  is  to  produce  its  expansion  (the 
enlargement  of  the  pupil),  I  conceive 
there  can  be  no  denying,  that  where  the 
retina  is  unusually  sensible  to  light,  the 
application  of  belladonna  must  be  inju- 
rious, by  exposing  the  retina  to  an  in- 
crease of  that  stimulus,  of  which  it  was 
previously  too  susceptible,  and  by  which  it 
was  already  painfully  oppressed.  The  ex- 
plosion of  a  pistol  must  be  as  useful 
and  agreeable  to  an  ear  intolerant  of 
sound,  as  the  expansion  of  the  pupil  to 
a  retina  whose  sensibility  to  light  is 
increased. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Dr.  E. 
omitted  to  state  to  his  audience  the  pa- 
tient's age,  the  condition  of  her  uterine 
system,  and  the  state  of  the  constitution 
generally, — circumstances  which  appear 
to  me  of  the  utmost  importance  to  no- 
tice, in  the  relation  of  any  case  of  disor- 
dered or  diseased  action  of  a  part,  which 
may  be  either  the  evidence  of  disease  in 
its  own  structure,  or  the  indication  of 
disturbed  function  elsewhere. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
The  following  case  was  brought  to  my 
recollection  by  some  very  excellent  re- 
marks at  page  381  of  your  last  number. 
Whether  a  foul  state  of  bowels,  rather 
than  the  worms,  might  not  have  been 
set  down  as  the  original  cause  of  this 
girl's  extraordinary  ailments,  it  perhaps 
may  not  be  easy  to  say.  At  all  events, 
the  facts  are  stated  exactly  as  they  oc- 
curred :  of  this,  indeed,  I  trust  I  need 
liardly  assure  you,  believing,  as  1  do, 
most  sincerely  with  Dr.  Ferriar,  that 
"  a  nu'dital  writer  who  suffers  personal 
considerations   to    warp  his  report   of 
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facts  is  the  worst  of  criminals."     With- 
out further  preface,  I  reinain,  sir, 
Your  ol)e(lietit  servant, 
C.  H.  H.\RDY,  IM.D. 

Bath,  June  22,  1831. 

Faiuilij  from  an  accumulation  of 
Ascarides. 

Elizabeth  V/hittinaham,  a  girl  of  1-1 
years  of  age,  of  a  pale,  gloomy,  and  va- 
cant countenance,  whose  employments 
were  sedentary,  and  who  had  never 
properly  menstruated,  was  admitted  an 
out-patient  of  'he  Bath  United  Hospi- 
tal, Tuesday,  October  28,  1828. 

Her  appearance  and  manner  gave  the 
strongest  impression  of  idiocy,  or  rather 
mania.  The  brow  was  contracted  •  the 
eyes  restless,  wandering,  and  betraying 
suspicion  ;  and  she  made  repeated  at- 
tempts to  escape  from  the  room.  She 
refused  to  answer,  or  did  not  compre- 
hend the  commonest  questions,  and  be- 
trayed the  utmost  reluctance  to  a  pro- 
tracted investigation.  From  the  infor- 
mation of  her  mother,  who  accompanied 
her,  it  appeared  that  she  suffered  chiefly 
from  drowsiness,  pain  of  head,  vertigo, 
syncope,  and  hiccup ;  that  she  had 
more  than  once  fallen  down,  and  was 
totally  indifferent  to  every  thing,  and 
every  person  around  her ;  her  abdomen 
was  large  and  tense ;  she  had  flatus, 
borborygmi,  and  costive  bowels  ;  the 
pulse  was  quick  and  sharp ;  and  the 
tongue  slightly  furred. 

To  be  bled  immediately  to  10  ounces. 

To  bave  a  three-grain  calomel  pill  every 

otaer  nigbt,    and  a  purgative  draught 

every  other  morning. 

31st. — Less  drowsy  and  oppressed, 
but  "  memory  entirely  lost,  calling  one 
thing  for  another;"  is  freely  purged, 
motions  less  dark,  and  has  discharged  a 
vast  quantity  of  ascarides,  collected  and 
agglutinated  into  round  masses ;  coun- 
tenance and  manner  little  altered. 

Increase  the  dose  of  calomel  to  five  grains 
every  other  night,  and  continue  the 
cathartic  mixture. 

Nov.  4th.  —  Countenance  dark  and 
suspicious,  but  speaks  rationally ;  the 
stools  are  more  healthy,  and  fewer 
masses  discharged. 

Continue  the  medicines. 
7th. — Countenance  brii-ht  and  cheer- 


ful, evacuations  natural,  expresses  her- 
self thankful  fur  the  attention  3h<'wn 
her,  and  is  free  from  complaint. 

182.9.— This  girl,  when  last  heard  of, 
remained  in  good  health,  and  actively 
employed  in  her  usual  business,  that  of 
a  sempstress.  Her  case  is  recorded, 
not  on  account  of  any  thing  very  re- 
markable attached  to  it,  but  as  capable, 
perhaps,  of  atlbrding  a  hint  as  to  prog- 
nosis. Her  demeanour  was  so  eccen- 
tric, and  her  whole  appearance  so  de- 
cidedly maniacal,  that  it  might,  in  some 
instances,  have  led  to  severe  and  impro- 
per measures  of  treatment  or  of  coer- 
cion, and  the  unfortunate  sufll'erer,  it  is 
possible,  have  been  actually  driven  into 
that  state,  which  was,  at  present,  only 
simulated. 

Nothing  ce'-tainly  could  be  more  re- 
markable, or  present  a  greater  contrast, 
than  the  face  of  gloom  in  the  commence- 
ment, and  the  cheerful  and  pleasing  de- 
meanour at  the  termination. 


ULCER  AND  SUBSEQUENT  NEURAL- 
GIA OF  THE  LEG, 

Treated  with  Nitrate  of  Silver. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Loudon  Medical 
Gazette. 

Sir, 
Miss  R.  eetatis  20,  fell  and  bruised  her 
leg  against  the  edge  of  a  step.  The 
skin  upon  the  edge  of  the  tibia  was 
broken,  and  the  fascia  considerably  in- 
jured. Little  notice  having  been  taken 
of  the  accident  at  the  time  of  its  occur- 
rence, considerable  inflammation  and 
great  pain  succeeded  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days.  After  the  application  of 
leeches,  poultices  were  applied  to  the 
part,  which  now  assumed  the  ulcerated 
state  ;  and  these  were  continued  until 
it  became  necessary  to  suspend  their 
use,  in  consequence  of  slight  vesicjition, 
and  a  simple  emollient  application  was 
substituted.  This  was  persisted  in  for 
two  or  three  months,  the  sore  re- 
maining unhealed  and  very  painful,  not- 
withstanding every  attention  to  the  ge- 
neral health,  which  was,  however,  much 
disordered.  A  slough  having  slowly 
formed,  the  nitrate  of  silver  was  applied. 
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which  eventually  caused  the  ulcer  to 
heal,  with  the  adherent  eschar.  The 
eschar  was  a  loii":  time  in  falling  off,  so 
that  I  was  often  tempted  to  remove  it, 
supposing  it  prevented  the  healing  of 
the  sore.  Fortunately  my  patience  tri- 
umphed, and  when  the  eschar  separated, 
the  sore  was  found  to  be  quite  healed. 
I  noticed'  this  circumstance  at  the  time 
very  particularly,  and  should  perhaps 
have  been  induced  by  it  alon*e  to  try  the 
same  mode  of  treatment  at  a  future 
time.  I  was  not  then  acquainted  with 
the  principle  of  treating  ulcers  with 
the  nitrate  of  silver,  as  described  by 
Mr,  Higginbottom.  Though  there  now 
remained  no  wound,  the  part  still  con- 
tinued painful,  interfering  with  the  en- 
joyments of  the  patient  by  disturbing 
her  rest  and  preventing  due  exercise. 
The  paia  was  descrii)ed  as  I)eing  some- 
times very  acute,  but  chiefly  a  deep- 
seated  aching.  This  state  continued  for 
many  weeks,  notwithstanding  the  use 
of  opiate  liniments,  warm  fcuueutalions, 
blisters,  &c.  I  now  had  recourse  again 
lo  the  nitrate  of  silver,  as  directed  by 
Mr.  Higginbottom  incases  of  neuralgia. 
The  first  application  was  made  on 
Thursday,  the  22d  of  July.  It  caused 
considerable  smarting,  which  continued 
all  day,  and  slight  vesication,  which  was 
not  interfered  with.  On  the  following 
day  the  leg  was  easier,  and  exercise 
more  tolerable.  On  Monday,  the  2Gth, 
a  second  application  was  made,  which 
did  not  produce  any  of  the  former  in- 
convenience. The  pain  has  almost 
entirely  subsided.  On  Wednesday,  the 
2Sth,  i  again  applied  the  caustic,  and 
sent  my  patient  into  the  country  for  a 
week.  She  returned  home  better,  and 
was  able  to  walk  a  distance  of  two  or 
three  miles  without  pain.  On  Saturday 
evening,  the  7th  of  August,  my  patient 
experienced  a  return  of  the  acute  pain, 
but  the  aching  did  not  recur.  On  Mon- 
day, the  9th,  I  again  applied  the  argent, 
nit. 

12th. — Much  the  same. 

Applicat.  Arg.  Nit. 

16th. — No  alteration. 

Rep.  Remedium. 

After  this  application  of  the  caustic  a 
gradual  abatement  of  i)ain  took  place; 
and  after  repeating  the  remedy  a  few 
times  it  entirely  ceased  ;  so  that  since 
then  my   patient  has  bad  no  return  of 


any  uneasiness  whatever,  and  is  able  to 
use  the  leg  as  freely  as  ever. 
T  am.  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  P.  Needham, 

Member  of  the  Royal  CoUege 
of  Surgeons,  London. 

York,  June  25th,  1831. 


DISPENSARY  REPORTS. 

By  John  Burne,  M.D. 

Physician  to  the  Public  Dispensary,  Chancery- 
Lane. 

Dyseiiteric  Diarrhoea  arid  Cholera. 

A  DISORDER  consisting  of  a  looseness  of 
the  bowels,  with  torminous  dysenteric 
pains,  and  which  I  have  therefore  called  a 
dysenteric  diarrhoea,  shewed  itself  in  the 
district  of  theDispensary,Chancery-lane, 
in  the  month  of  3Iay  1830;  after  which 
it  prevailed  epidemically  through  July, 
August,  and  September,  and  has  conti- 
nued in  a  sporadic  manner  during  the 
winter  up  to  the  present  time,  June 
1831,  when  the  number  of  cases  has 
again  begun  to  increase.  Wiih  it  have 
occurred  also  some  cases  of  cholera  of  a 
severe  description,  one  of  which  proved 
fatal  in  fifteen  hours,  and  from  the  near 
relation  which  the  symptoms  of  these 
cases  of  cholera,  and  particularly  which 
the  appearances  on  dissection  of  the 
fatal  case,  bore  to  the  cholera  that  has 
ravaged,  and  is  ravaging  the  continent, 
I  am  constrained  to  believe  that  it  and 
the  dysenteric  diarrhoea  were  brought 
into  existence  by  the  same  influence  '*• 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  cholera  in 
Russia.  Moreover,  1  cannot  but  re- 
gard the  dysenteric  diarrhoea  and  the 
cholera  as  modifications  of  the  same  dis- 
ease, the  stomach  not  sympathizing  in 
the  former,  because  the  same  condition 
of  the  constitution  was  common  to 
both,  the  body  being  evidently  under  the 
influence  of  some  cause  which  depressed 
the  vital  powers  ;  and  so  exactly  did 
tiie  symptoms  of  the  two  diseases  accord, 
tiiat  betwixt  the  worst  cases  of  the 
dysenteric  diarrlirea,  and  the  less  severe 
cases  of  choliMa,  there  was  only  the  dif- 
ference between  nausea,  which  was  often 
present  in  the  former,  and  vomiting, 
which  was  peculiar  to  the  cholera.  So 
in  the  recent  influenza,   the  depression 
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of  the  vital  powers  lias,  in  the  ijeiiernlity 
of  cases,  Iteen  a  proiniiioiit  feature ;  and 
the  cotuinuefl  fever  wliicli  lias  |)revailed 
to  a  very  luuistial  extent  for  the  last 
eiijliteen  uiontlis,  has  inanifcsled  a  eha- 
racter  i)aiticiilarly  adynamic.  This 
prevalence  of  adynamic  fever,  intluenza, 
dysenteric  diarrhoea,  and  cholera,  re- 
minds me  stronijly  of  the  cotempora- 
neous  prevalence  of  these  same  disor- 
ders in  the  time  of  Sydenham,  from  the 
year  l(J7o  to  l()79. 

The  dysenteric  diarrhoea  varies  much 
in  decree,  as  well  as  in  the  form  of  the 
attack,  many  cases  heing  slia^ht,  and  un- 
accompanied hy  disorder  of  the  system  ; 
while  others  are  severe,  and  preceded 
by  f>oneral  indisposition  for  several 
days.  In  the  milder  cases,  patients  are 
at  once  attacked  with  pinchinji;  pains  in 
the  bowels,  which  are  followed  hy  a 
looseness,  and  more  or  less  tenesmus. 
The  severer  are  preceded  hy  a  marked 
indisposition  for  several  days  ;  the  pa- 
tients experience  great  languor  of  mind 
and  body,  feel  sleepy  and  heavy,  and 
have  a  severe  though  indescribable  pain 
in  the  head  ;  the  appetite  declines  and 
nausea  supervenes,  attended  with  great 
thirst  and  a  sense  of  dryness  and  rough- 
ness of  the  tongue  ;  to  all  of  which  is 
added,  a  feverish ness  at  night.  Then 
comes  the  ventral  disorder,  characte- 
rized l)y  severe  tormiuous  pains  in  the 
bowels,  remitting  and  recurring  in  rapid 
succession,  and  followed  up  by  frequent 
dejections,  copious  and  feculent  at  tirst, 
then  thin,  acrid,  and  slimy,  giving  rise 
to  an  urgent  and  constant  tenesmus, 
which  will  not  allow  the  patient  to  leave 
the  closet.  These  ventral  pains,  al- 
though remitting,  and  not  protracted, 
are  severe  and  acute,  and  excite  an  in- 
stant flush  of  heat  and  perspiration 
over  the  body,  the  sweat  standing  in 
drops  upon  the  face,  wliich  (juickly 
passing  away,  leave  the  body  chilly. 

Very  similar  to  tiiis  severe  degree  of 
dvsenteric  diarrhfea,  is  the  attack  of 
cholera,  it  being  preceded  by  indispo- 
sition of  the  same  character  for  two  or 
three  days ;  and,  indeed,  the  disease 
when  formed,  presents  the  same  ventral 
symptoms,  with  the  addition  of  vomit- 
ing. Thus  patients  atfecied  with  cholera 
complain  of  having  been  unwell  for  two 
or  three  days  prior  to  the  attack  ;  of 
having  found  themselves  indolent,  their 
strength  and  appetite  failing,  their  tem- 
per become  irritable,  the  head  to  be 
painful,  and  their  nights  restless.     The 


cholera  now  supervenes,  marked  hy  tor* 
minous  pains  in  the  bowels,  (piickly 
succeeded  by  urgent  vomiting,  purging, 
and  tenesmus,  and  the  urine,  as  well  as 
tlie  dejections,  are  in  some  instances 
bloody. 

Tiie  treatment  of  the  cases  of  cholera, 
as  well  as  of  the  dysenteric  diarrhoea, 
tliough  simple,  has  been  uniformly  suc- 
cessful, giving  speedy  relief,  and  arrest* 
ing  and  curing  the  disorder  without  one 
instance  of  failure,  the  subject  of  the 
fatal  case  of  cholera  having  died  with- 
out medical  assistance.  The  treatment 
has  been  directed  on  the  principle  of 
allaying  irritation,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  carrying  off  theotFending  matter  from 
the  bowels,  which  object  has  been  ac- 
complished by  the  use  of  the  Tincture 
of  Opium,  Castor  Oil,  and  Magnesia, 
administered  in  proportions  adapted  to 
the  exigency  of  the  case,  as  indicated 
by  the  degree  of  pain,  of  irritability  of 
the  stomach,  and  of  looseness  of  the 
bowels.  The  Tincture  of  Opium  has 
been  given  in  conjunction  with  the  Oil, 
the  dose  of  the  tincture  varying  from 
six  to  ten  drops,  and  of  the  Oil  from 
one  to  three  drachms ;  after  which,  in 
the  course  of  twelve  or  fifteen  hours, 
the  magnesia  has  been  prescribed  in  the 
proportion  of  fifteen  grains,  twice  or 
thrice  a-day.  The  effect  of  the  oil  and 
laudanum  is  the  allaying  the  pain  and 
tranquillizing  the  irritability  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels  ;  for  the  purging, 
instead  of  being  aggravated,  is  allayed, 
no  evacuation  taking  place  for  six,  eight, 
or  twelve  hours,  when  tlie  operation  of 
the  oil  carries  off  the  offending  matter 
by  one  or  two  rather  copious  dejec- 
tions. 

If  the  dysenteric  diarrhoea  is  left  to 
itself,  it  is  disposed  to  continue  rather 
ihan  to  subside,  with  this  diff'erence,  in 
addition,  that  the  strength  becomes  ex- 
hausted, and  the  sympathetic  distur- 
bance of  the  constitution  amounts  to  an 
irregular,  though  slight  febrile  move- 
ment. Hence  many  of  the  patients 
wlio  have  not  been  under  medical  treat- 
ment liad  been  already  ill  from  seven  to 
ten  days  before  they  applied  for  assis- 
tance. 

Where,  instead  of  the  soothing  mea- 
sures above  described,  the  dysenteric 
diarrhoea  has  been  treated  by  acrid  me- 
dicines, as  by  emetics  and  by  calomel, 
the  disease,  tlie  nature  of  which  is  in 
the  first  instance  purely  irritation,  is  at 
once    aggravated   to  a  muco-enteritis. 
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and  much  Buffering,  and  a  protracted 
illness,  is  the  consequence,  as  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  knowing  from 
cases  which  have  come  within  my  own 
observation. 

Case  l.—3Iild  Dysenteric  Diarrhoea. 
A  gentleman,  of  adult  age,  consulted 
me  on  the  29th  June,  in  the  evening,  on 
account  of  a  bowel  complaint  which  had 
troubled  him  through  the  day.  He 
was  attacked  in  the  morning  witii  pinch- 
ing pains  in  the  bowels,  acute,  but  of 
short  duration,  which  were  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  copious,  though  loose  dejec- 
tions. The  pains  recurred  several  times 
during  the  day,  and  were  followed,  as 
at  first,  by  dejections  more  loose  and 
less  copious  in  proportion  as  they  were 
numerous.  Tenesmus  had  also  begun 
to  trouble  him.  His  appetite  and  gene- 
ral health  were  not  affected  ;  and  as  he 
was  of  a  c<mstipated  habit  of  body,  I 
directed  him  to  take  without  delay  half 
an  ounce  of  castor  oil,  with  six  drops  of 
tincture  of  opium,  floating  on  water; 
and  in  the  morning,  fifteen  grains  of  the 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  to  be  repeated 
twice  a-day.  The  pain  and  looseness  of 
the  bowels,  as  also  the  tenesmus,  were 
at  once  allaved  by  the  tincture  of  opium 
and  the  oil';  and  in  the  morning,  no 
evacuation  having  taken  place,  the  oil 
and  laudanum  were  repeated,  which  then 
quickly  moved  the  bowels  in  a  natural 
manner.  The  magnesia  was  afterwards 
taken  as  prescribed  ;  but  as  the  bowels 
shewed  their  habitual  disposition  to  be 
confined,  the  castor  oil  was  again  re- 
peated in  a  couple  of  days,  without  the 
tincture  of  opium,  there  being  no  pain  ; 
after  which  the  patient  felt  himself  quite 
recovered. 

Case  U.—Severe  Dysenteric 
Diarrhcea. 
A  servant  maid,  about  30  years  of 
age,  was  affected,  without  any  assign- 
able cause,  with  severe  headache,  and 
great  bodily  weakness.  She  lost  her 
appetite  ;  was  sleepy  and  heavy ;  dis- 
tressed with  nausea  ;  great  thirst,  and 
a  sense  of  dryness  and  roughness  of  the 
tongue;  and  at  night  was  feverish. 
These  symptoms  having  existed  for 
several  days,  she  was  seized  with  tor- 
miiious  pains  in  the  bowels,  together 
with  a  purging  and  a  sense  of  fulness  of 
tlie  abdomen.  The  pains  recurred  in 
quick  succession,  as  did  also  the  purg- 
ing ;    the  dejections,  all  very  offensive, 


were  at  first  copious  and  feculent,  then 
became  thin  and  irritating,  and  induced 
an  urgent  and  unceasing  tenesmns. 
Her  strength  declined  rapidly. 

Two  drachms  of  castor-oil,  with  eight 
drops  of  tincture  of  opium,  were  ffiven, 
and  followed  by  an  immediate  abate- 
ment of  tiie  pain  and  diarrhoea,  and  an 
alleviation  of  the  head-ache.  The 
bowels  did  not  act  again  for  twelve 
hours,  when  they  were  relieved  by  one 
or  two  less  scanty  and  more  natural  de- 
jections. In  the  course  of  the  second 
day  the  oil  and  laudanum  were  again  re- 
pealed, in  consequence  of  a  slight  re- 
currence of  transient  pinching  pains, 
which  were  again  at  once  relieved.  The 
magnesia  was  now  had  recourse  to,  by 
which  the  natural  action  of  the  intesti- 
nal canal  was  preserved,  and  the  patient 
recovered  without  any  further  alvine 
molestation. 

Case  III. — Dysenteric  Diarrliaa,  with 
Cramp  in  the  Extremities. 

Elizabeth  Abel,  aged  36,  married, 
and  naturally  healthy,  was  admitted  a 
patient  of  the  Public  Dispensary  on  the 
16th  December,  1830.  Complained  of 
pinching  pains  in  the  bowels,  accom- 
panied with  frequent  small  slimy  dejec- 
tions; and  also  of  violent  cramp  in  the 
hands,  legs,  and  toes,  lasting  for  the 
space  of  ten  minutes,  when  it  would 
cease  and  again  I'eturn.  .She  had  been 
affected  with  the  bowel  complaint  for 
upwards  of  ten  days,  on  the  fourth  day 
of  which  the  cramp  supervened. 

To  take  01.  Ricini,  3ij.  Tinct.  Opii,  gtt. 
viij.  every  other  morning,  and  some 
magnesia  twice  a-day. 

The  first  dose  of  oil  and  laudanum 
produced  two  rather  copious  dejections 
in  the  course  of  an  hour,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  immediate  abatement  of  the 
ventral  pains,  of  the  diarrhoea,  and  of 
the  cramp.  The  repetition  of  the  oil 
and  laudanum  on  the  third  day  pro- 
duced plentiful  dejections  ;  the  magne- 
sia regulated  the  bowels  on  the  alternate 
days,  and  in  the  course  of  a  week  she 
was  free  from  all  complaint. 

Case    IV^. — Dysenteric   Diarrhcea,    in- 
ditciny    Muco- Enteritis — Fatal,  with 
the  morbid  appearauces. 
A  young  woman,  2S  years  of  age,   of 
an  unhealthy  aspect,  and  who  had  pre- 
viously been  in  (iuy's  and  St.  Thomas's 
Hospitals  for  affections  of  the  head,  of 
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the  cliest,  and  of  tlie  kiicc,  was  admitted 
into  Guy's  Hospital  in  an  irrecoverable 
state,  early  in  the  month  of  last 
February. 

Three  weeks  before  her  admission  she 
had  been  suddenly  attacked,  for  the 
second  time,  with  pains  in  the  lielly 
and  looseness  of  the  bowels,  to  which  an 
occasional  vomitinij  supervened  ;  and 
she  was  placed  under  the  care  of  llie 
parish  sur^^eou,  but  without  r(;lief — the 
diarrhoea  and  the  vomitinif  having  in- 
creased up  to  the  present  time. 

At  the  ])resent  time  she  is  affected 
with  urlpiiij;^  pains  and  a  looseness  of 
the  l)owels,  to  the  extent  of  from  eiy;lit 
to  ten  dejections  in  tlie  twenty-four 
hours  ;  and  also  with  von)itinif  on  taking' 
injjesta,  liciuid  or  solid.  Tiie  abdomen 
is  flat,  soft,  and  free  from  pain  on  pres- 
sure. The  tongue  is  morbidly  clean, 
red,  and  dry  anteriorly,  and  rather  coat- 
ed and  white  at  the  back.  She  has  no 
appetite,  and  experiences  great  thirst. 
The  pulse  is  thready  and  fre(|uent,  the 
skin  below  the  natural  temperature,  and 
the  face  pale. 

Her  physician  made  trial  of  the  inist. 
magnesise,  with  the  tinct.  caniph. 
conip.,  which,  having  no  effect,  were 
changCil  for  other  appropriate  remedies, 
as  the  mist,  cretae,  conjoined  with  coaf. 
aromatica,  and  tinct.  opii ;  and,  lastly, 
brandy,  kino,  and  an  opiate  suppository. 

But  tlie  case  was  past  hope ;  the 
looseness  of  the  !)owels  grew  worse, 
bloody  mucus  was  present  in  the  de- 
jections, and  the  vomiting  continued  ; 
till  at  length  she  sunk,  on  the  fourth 
day  after  her  admission  into  the  hos- 
pital. 

Sectio  Ahdominis.  —  Tlie  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestinal 
canal  was  diseased  tliroughout.  In  the 
stomach  it  was  soft  and  almost  gelati- 
nous, while  t!ie  submucous  tissue  was 
dense  and  thick.  The  muciparous  glands 
were  enlarged,  so  as  to  be  visible,  in  tlie 
form  of  small,  grey,  circular,  flat, 
opaque  bodies,  with  a  dark  point  in  their 
centres. 

In  the  duoilenum  the  muciparous 
glands  and  sul)mucous  tissue  were  in 
the  same  state  as  in  the  stomach. 

In  the  small  intestmes  the  disease  of 
the  mucous  tunic  was  slight  in  the  up- 
per part  of  the  jejunum,  luit  increased 
as  it  approached  the  ileum,  and  this 
more  and  more  as  it  approached  the 
large     intestines ;     and    corresponding 
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with  the  diseased  membrane  was  the 
preternatural  density  of  the  submucous 
tissue. 

The  morbid  condition  of  the  mucous 
membrane  was  peculiar:  it  presented  a 
scabruus  surface  of  minute,  thickly  stud- 
ded, hardish  grannies,  spread  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  membrane,  the 
valves  as  well  as  their  interstices.  The 
colour  of  the  granules  was  of  a  brown 
green,  darker  in  some  places,  ligliler  in 
others  ;  the  deeper  colour  being  present 
where  the  disease  was  most  developed. 

The  colon  was  contracted,  and  nearly 
empty  throughout  its  whole  course, 
and  its  substance  was  generally  in- 
creased by  very  considerui)le  density, 
as  well  as  thickening  of  the  submucous 
tissue,  which  so  destroyed  its  natural 
yielding  property  as  to  render  it  incapa- 
ble of  distention.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane itself  was  swollen  and  studded 
with  innumerable  small  ulcers,  void  of 
vascularity,  which  penetrated  through 
the  mucous  tunic  into  the  dense  and 
thick  sub-mucous  tissue,  thus  giving 
the  interior  of  the  gut  a  worm-eaten 
appearance. 

Case  Y.—Mild  Cholera. 

On  the  2d  of  May,  1830,  at  seven  in 
the  evening,  I  was  called  to  a  married 
woman,  of  middle  age.  She  was  iix 
bed,  and  complained  of  having  been 
seized,  in  the  morniug,  between  five  and 
si.K  o'clock,  with  torminous  pains  in  the 
bowels,  and  (juickly  afterwards  with 
vomiting  and  purging,  whicii  have  con- 
tinued tlu'ough  the  day.  The  dejections 
were  freijuent  and  very  offensive ;  at 
first  they  were  frotliy  and  yellowish, 
now  pale  and  mucous,  accompanied 
with  tenesmus  and  preceded  by  tormina. 
The  sickness  is  urgent  the  instant  she 
raises  herself  in  bed,  and  little  else  than 
phlegmy  matter  is  ejected.  There  was 
much  pain  in  tlie  head — chiefly  in  the 
cerebellum.  The  skin,  which  bad  been 
burning  hot  all  the  day,  was  now  per- 
spiring. 'I'he  feet  burned,  and  the  face, 
flushed  at  one  time,  was  pale  at  another. 
The  pulse  at  120,  fluent,  rather  sharp, 
but  easily  compressible  ;  the  tongue  of 
a  light  brown,  and  dry  along  the  middle, 
but  not  very  red.  She  was  very  rest- 
less, and  excessively  weak. 

For  three  days  previously  she  had 
been  affected  with  pain  in  the  head,  had 
found  herself  indolent,  her  temper  to  he 
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irritable,  her  strength  and  appetite  to 
fail,  and  her  niglits  to  be  restless. 

To  take  01.  Ricini,  3iij.  Tinct.  Opii, 
gtt.  X.  immediately,  and  to  be  repeated 
in  five  hours  if  there  is  no  evacuation  ; 
the  mngnesia  to  be  afterwards  taken  in 
the  usual  manner. 

The  votnitinij  recurred  once  after  the 
first  dose  of  the  oil  and  laudanum,  and 
as  the  pains,  though  mitigated,  still  re- 
turned, and  there  was  no  evacuation, 
a  second  dose  was  given  at  the  end  of 
five  hours,  which,  although  it  entirely 
relieved  the  pains,  did  not  move  the 
bowels  till  six  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
when  the  patient  had  two  dejections, 
yellowish,  thin,  and  frothy,  but  less 
otiensive  than  those  of  yesterday. 

JMay  3d.  — The  tongue  is  become  moist 
and  clean,  the  skin  perspires,  the  pulse 
is  reduced  to  110,  is  soft,  and  no  longer 
sharp ;  the  visage  pale,  and  she  re- 
mains exceedingly  weak ;  the  pain  in 
the  head  is  alleviated,  and  she  is  in 
every  respect  much  better.  Tiie  mag- 
nesia was  now  given,  which  regulated 
the  bowels,  and  she  recovered  forth- 
with. 

Tn  this  instance  the  castor-oil  was 
prescribed  in  a  larger  dose  than  I  should 
generally  recommend  where  there  is  sick- 
ness, on  account  of  tlie  burning  of  tlie 
feet  and  flushings  in  the  face  ;  which, 
wiiether  in  cases  of  fever,  dysenteric 
diarrhoja,  or  cholera,  1  have  always 
found  to  indicate  the  presence  of  otl'en- 
sive  and  irritating  matter  in  the  intesti- 
nal canal. 

Case  VI. — Dangerous  Cholera. 

The  su!)ject  of  this  example  was  a 
young  married  woman,  who  had  been 
delivered  about  a  fortniuht.  81ie  was 
lying  in  bed,  prostrate,  ])ale,  and  Itatlied 
in  sweat,  sutfering  frou)  torminous 
j)ains  in  the  bowels,  and  vomiting  and 
j)iirging  incessantly:  not  the  slightest 
tiling,  even  toast  and  water,  could  lie 
retained  an  instant  on  tbe  stomach. 
The  tongue  was  coated  and  dry,  and  the 
pulse  weak  ami  rapid.  I  was  alarmed 
for  the  safety  of  this  person,  as  well  on 
account  of  her  present  exhausted  state 
as  of  the  rapid  and  fatal  course  which 
the  disorders  of  child-bed  women  are 
apt  to  take  ;  and  I  for  a  moment  paused 
to  consider  what  treatment  should  be 
adopted.  Reflecting  on  the  invariable 
success  which  had  attended  the  use  of 
the  oil  and  laudanum,  1  decided  to  try 


it  in  this  case  also ;  and  accordingly  one 
drachm  of  castor-oil, with  ten  drops  of  the 
tincture  of  opium  floating  on  water  was 
directed  to  be  taken  immediately  ;  and 
no  sooner  had  she  swallowed  this  dose 
than  the  irritability  of  the  stomach  was 
appeased  ;  the  sickness  ceased  ;  she  was 
able  to  take  drinks,  whicii  from  exces- 
sive thirst  she  earnestly  desired;  the 
torminous  pains  were  relieved,  the 
puriring  ceased,  and  the  bowels  not  act- 
ing for  several  hours,  when  one  or  two 
dejections  of  a  more  natural  character 
occurred.  In  the  course  of  twelve 
hours  she  commenced  taking  the  mag- 
nesia, and  recovered  without  any  unto- 
ward occurrence. 

[To  be  coutinuetl.] 
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To  the  Editors  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Gentleme>7, 
The  subject  of  cholera  must  necessarily 
be  occupying  a  large  share  of  the  thoughts 
of  every  medical  man  ;  and  it  seems  to 
me  higlily  desirable,  tliat  each  should 
communicate  any  new  idea  which  may 
occur  to  him  respecting  the  cause  or 
treatment  of  this  terrible  malady,  to  the 
profession,  with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible. 

In  perusing  the  last  number  of  the 
Medical  Gazette  (June 25),  I  was  struck 
with  the  close  resemblance  which  the 
symptoms  of  cholera  bear  to  those  of 
poisoning  by  oxalic  acid.  I  will  not  oc- 
cupy the  columns  of  your  valuable  jour- 
nal by  enumerating  these  points  of  re- 
semblance, but  refer  your  readers  to 
your  last  number,  and  to  Dr.  Cliristi- 
son's  work  on  poisons,  article  "  Oxalic 
Acid."  Further,  Dr.  Prout,  in  his  lec- 
ture on  chemistry,  rejiorted  in  the  same 
number  of  the  Medical  Gazette,  states 
that  free  oxalic  acid  not  unfrequently 
exists  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  iuimaii 
body ;  and  among  the  symptoms  to 
which  its  presence  gives  rise,  he  says 
that  it  causes  "  a  peculiar  livid  lint  of 
the  skin  ;"  that  "  the  venous  blood  is 
often  of  an  unusually  dark  colour ;" 
that  "  there  is  generally  extreme  ner- 
vous depression,  or  irritability,  irrcf/u/ar 
action  of  the  heart,  and  a  state  of  jnind 
almost  bordering  on  insanity."    1  would 
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therefore  aj-k,  is  it  possible  tliat  cliolora 
may  be  owiiiij  to  tlic  rapid  fonnaliou  of 
a  larjje  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  in  the 
body  ? 

Havins,"-  thrown  out  this  crude  hint,  I 
subscribe  myself, 

Vour  very  obedient  servant, 

M.D. 

Liverpool,  1st  July,  1831. 
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Tuesday,  28tli  June,  1831. 
II.  GiBLS,  Esq.  Tueasurer,  in  the  Ciiaiu. 

Dr.  Negri  on  the  new  uses  of  Ergot  of 
Rxfe.  —  Dr.  Hancock's  Remarks  on  the 
Waiah-Rcot. 

After  the  usual  preliminary  business, 
and  the  announcement  of  presents 
(ainon^  which  we  noticed  numerous 
fresh  specimens  of  medicinal  and  va- 
rious other  plants,  with  some  anomalous 
veoetable  growths,  sent  by  INIessrs. 
Gibbs,  IlitV,  and  "Wallis,)  the  secretary, 
Dr.  Sigmond,  read  two  very  interesting- 
papers,  couMuunicated  by  Drs.  Negri 
and  Hancock  ;  the  first  on  the  new  uses 
of  Ergot  of  Rye,  in  which  Dr.  N.  gave 
a  condensed  view  of  what  fads  had  been 
arrived  at  by  the  researches  of  the  Ita- 
lian physicians,  with  references  to  such 
points  as  had  been  since  substantiated 
l)y  experiments  in  this  country.  The 
second  paper  contained  some  remarks 
on  the  V/ida-uonri,  or  ^Vaiah-root,  and 
its  uses  in  cough,  phthisis,  &c.  &c.  in 
an  appendi.x  to  which  there  was  con- 
tained the  following,  perhaps  important, 
observations  : — 

"  An  objection  having  been  made  to 
the  use  of  the  term  laurel  oil,  in  one  of 
Dr.  Hancock's  essays,  he  explained  to 
the  objector  that  the  term  could  hardly 
be  considered  to  imply  the  presence  of 
prussic  acid,  as  it  had  been  supposed  to 
do,  when  it  is  well-known  that  '  the 
plant,  the  leaves  of  which  afford  the 
poison  in  question,  is  not  a  laurel,  but  a 
cherry,  and  that  prussic  acid  does  not 
btlong  to  the  laurels.'  The  above  ex- 
planation appeared  in  the  Guiana  Chro- 
nicle, January  1826;  and  Dr.  H.  took 
this  opportunity  further  to  remark  what 
he  considers  a  prevalent  error  amongst 
even  our  latest  pharmaceutical  writers, 
viz.  that  of  describing  prussic  acid  as 
present  in  the  laurus  nobilis,  or  sweet 


bay-tree.  Dr.  li.  also  observes,  in  this 
a])pendix,  that  *  it  would  appear  that 
tlie  sweet  bay  (or  laurus  nobilis),  and 
the  cherry  laurel  (or  prunus  lauro-cera- 
sus),  are  often  confounded  ;  and  it  must 
have  been  through  inadvertence,  he  pre- 
sumes, that  iMr.  Brande  has  spoken  of 
prussic  acid  in  conjunction  witii  the 
laurus  nobilis.  In  page  110  of  Brande's 
very  useful  Manual  of  Pharmacy,  it  is 
stated,  that  the  only  active  ingredient 
in  its  leaves  is  prussic  acid  ;  and  adds, 
•  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds  is  the  only 
requisite  form  of  vegetable  prussic  acid 
for  i)harmaceutical  use;  hence  laurel, 
and  all  that  belongs  to  it,  mag  irell  be 
rejected  from  the  materia  medica.' 
This  extract  renders  it  plain  that  IMr. 
Brande  meant  the  laurel-leaved  cherry, 
and  not  the  true  laurel ;  as  he  could 
never  have  intended  to  discard  the  laurus 
camphora,  L.  cinnamomum,  L.  cassia, 
L.  sassafras,  &c.  &c.  from  our  lists  of 
medicines. 

"  The  same  error,  if  such  it  be,  conti- 
nues Dr.  H.  appears  in  the  works  of 
several  modern  authors,  e.g.  Dr.  Thom- 
son, in  the  London  Dispensatory,  and 
Rennie,  in  bis  Supplement  to  the  Phar- 
macopeias. The  learned  author  of  tlie 
Pharmacologia  has  likewise  made  a  slip 
of  this  kind,  for,  in  alluding  to  the  poi- 
sonous nature  of  the  clierry  laurel,  he 
remarks,  in  a  note,  (vol  i.  p.  12,)  '  the 
laurel  was  sacred  to  Apollo,  with  plan- 
tations of  which  his  temples  were  sur- 
rounded:' it  was,  however,  not  the 
cherry  laurel,  but  the  laurus  nobilis; 
the  bay,  the  laurus  poetica  of  Pliny, 
the  Aa<pvT]  of  Dioscorides,  to  which  those 
elegant  lines  of  Ovid,  beginning  '  Sem- 
per habebunt  te  corneae,  te  citharse,  te 
nostrse  Laura  pharetrse,'  &c.  refer. 

"  Is  it  true,"  asks  Dr.  Hancock,  "  that 
the  bay  is  a  poisonous  vegetable,  owing 
to  the  presence  of  prussic  acid  ?  I  have 
never  seen  the  fact  announced  as  the 
result  of  actual  experiment.  If  so,  how- 
ever, it  is  of  great  importance  to  be 
made  known — as  much  so  as  any  fact  in 
pharmaceutic  chen)istry  ;  if  not  true,  it 
is  most  extraordinary  tliat  so  many  au- 
thors should  have  fallen  into  such  an 
error:  it  is  at  any  rate  a  subject  well 
worthy  of  further  investigation." 

This  being  the  last  meeting  of  the 
present  session,  the  society  at  its  rising 
was  adjourned  to  November  next. 
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"  L'Auteur  se  tiie  a  allonger  ce  que  ie  lecteurse 
tue  a  abr^ger." — 1)'Ai,ejibkrt. 


Observations  on  the  Application  of  Che- 
mistry to  Ph)isii)h)(jij,  Ptiiholojjy,  and 
Practice.  By  Willilm  Prout,  M.D. 
F.R.S.  ;  being  an  al)straft  of  the 
Gulstonian  Lectures,  as  delivered  by 
hiai  at  the  College  of  Physicians. 
Reprinted  from  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

A  COPY  of  a  snoall  impression  of  these 
admirable  "  Observations,"  printed  in 
a  pamphlet  form,  for  private  circula- 
tion, has  been  just  put  into  our  hands. 
It  is,  ue  find,  a  vrrbutim  reprint  of  the 
lectures  as  they  appeared  in  our  num- 
bers for  the  SSih  of  JVlay,  the  11th,  and 
the  25th  of  June.  And  now  that  they 
Lave  come  before  us  in  this  collected 
shape,  we  shall  take  the  opportunity  of 
indulging  in  a  few  brief  remarks  on 
some  of  the  topics  ^vhich  they  contain. 
But  in  the  first  place,  we  must  be  per- 
mitted to  take  some  credit  to  ourselves 
for  being  the  medium  of  transmitting 
such  invaluable  performances  to  the 
public;  and  we  think  we  may  venture 
to  say,  with  a  becoming  pride,  that  none 
such,  so  pregnant  with  interest  and 
superior  intelligence,  have  been  given 
to  the  world  for  a  long  time  by  any  of 
our  contemporaries,  either  at  home  or 
abroad. 

Whoever  is  acquainted  with  Dr. 
Prout  as  a  philosopher — and  who  with 
any  pretensions  to  scientific  infor- 
mation is  unaccjuainted  ? — must  know 
that  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
his  mind  are  his  original,  clear,  and  com- 
prehensive views  of  the  state  of  physical 
science  ;  that  he  is  speculative,  yet  prac- 
tical in  an  eminent  degree — and  always 
in  advance  of  the  actual  state  of  know- 
ledge possessed  by  some  of  the  most 
profound  thinkers  amongst  us.  With 
this  feeling,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  deeply 
impressed  with  tlie  modest  "  act  of 
faith"  which  the  learned  author  in  the 
outset  of  these  lectures  makes  with  re- 
gard to  his  favourite  science;  and  wiien 
it  is  besides  remembered  how  intimately 
connected  with  the  labours  of  Dr.  Prout 
has  the  progress  of  chemistry  been  for 
many  years— and  how  much  he  has  posi- 


tively contributed  to  that  progress — one 
cannot  help  being  seriously  struck  with 
what  he  says  :  "  Chemistry  (says  Dr. 
P.)  like  most  other  i)ranches  of  know- 
ledge, n)ay  be  considered  in  a  twofold 
point  of  view — as  a  science  and  as  an 
art.  The  science  of  chen)istry  may  be 
supposed  to  compreiiend  tiie  knowledge 
of  the  primary  laws  which  influence  and 
regulate  the  combination  of  bodies, 
without  reference  to  their  common  che- 
mical properties  :  the  art  of  chemistry 
comprehends  the  practical  knowledge  of 
wliat  is  termed  the  chemical  properties 
of  bodies.  The  science,  or  philosophy 
of  chemistry,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  very 
little  understood  ;  periiaps  no  science 
less  so,  considering  the  attention  that 
has  been  paid  to  the  subject.  The  ato- 
mic theory  of  Dalton,  by  connecting 
chemistry  with  quantity,  was  undoubt- 
edly the  greatest  step  that  has  been 
made  in  modern  times  ;  but  by  stopping 
where  it  did,  I  am  not  sure  whether, 
upon  the  whole,  the  science  of  chemis- 
try has  not  been  rather  retarded  by  it 
than  advanced  ;  for  to  suit  the  ima- 
ginary standards  of  this  bed  of  pro- 
crustes,  real  results  have  been,  I  fear, 
too  often  extended  and  compressed  be- 
yond all  legitimate  bounds,  and  thus 
truth  sacrificed  to  error.  My  notion  of 
the  atomic  theory  is,  and  always  has 
been,  that  itdoesuot  present  a  just  view 
of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  union  of 
the  natural  bodies,  and  consequently, 
that  it  is  inapplicable  both  to  organic 
and  inorganic  chemistry.  The  light  in 
which  I  have  always  been  accustomed 
to  consider  it  has  been  very  analogous 
to  that  in  which  I  believe  most  botanists 
now  consider  the  Linnsean  system  ; 
namely,  as  a  conventional  arlijice,  ex- 
ceedingly convenient  for  many  purposes, 
but  whicli  does  nut  represent  nntiirt* ." 
This  disinterested  and  candid  state- 
ment strongly  evinces  the  disciple  of 
truth.  It  is,  however,  a  statement 
that  fills  us  with  some  strange,  if 
not  melancholy  feelings.  Well  do 
we  recollect  the  pleasure  with  which, 
some  years  ago,  we  were  first  initiated 
into  some  of  the  most  important 
principles  of  the  atomic  theory,  by  the 
perusal  of  one  of  the  clearest  papers 
we  ever  icad — a  paper  by  Dr.  Prout 
himself,  published  in  the  sixth  volume 
of  the  Annals  of  Philosophy— the  very 

•  Medical  Gazette,  page  202,  present  volume. 
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paper,  wo  believe,  nliieh  laid  t/ie  seien- 
tific  grouml-woik  of  a  superstructure 
uliicli  rose  rapidly  afterwards  in  such 
beautiful  proportions  ;  and  when  we 
now  find  the  same  individual  willinij  to 
reject  the  theory  of  his  choice,  his  fond 
adoption,  and  iiis  unwearied  jiains,  and 
this  purely  for  a  love  of  truth,  we  can- 
not help  beinij  powerfully  reminded  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  in  his  old  age 
used  to  speak  of  himself  as  havin<f  heen 
all  his  life  hut  "  a  mere  child  gather- 
iunf  pebbles  on  the  sea-shore." 

But  Dr.  Prout'a  announcement  has 
something  of  the  air  of  a  paradox  al)out 
it :  it  is,  at  least,  quite  novel  to  us,  and, 
as  faras  we  know,  perfectly  orii^inal.  We 
have  now  lying  before  us  a  recent  work 
of  INlr.  Ilerscliel,  whicli  treats  of  the 
present  state  and  prospects  of  natural 
science — hut  it  no  where  contains  any 
such  opinion  with  regard  to  the  retardtd 
state  of  chemistry.  It  is  the  explicit  notion 
of  this  profound  philosopher,  tliat  che- 
mistry has  been  long  placed  in  the  rank  of 
oneof  theexactsciences — tliatit  has  heen 
"  a  science  of  number,  weight,  and  mea- 
sure," ever  since  the  era  of  Lavoisier's 
first  distinguished  discoveries.  "From 
that  epoch  to  the  present  day  it  has  con- 
stantly advanced  with  an  accelerated 
progress,  and  at  this  moment  may  be 
regarded  as  more  j)rogressive  than 
ever*."  And  of  the  resources  of  the 
atomic  theory  in  influencing  that  pro- 
gress, equally  favourable  is  his  opinion  ; 
and,  we  confess,  so  was  ours,  until  we 
Lave  been  taught  a  lesson  of  humilia- 
tion by  the  modest  announcement  of  his 
views  by  Dr.  Prout.  Our  humiliation, 
however,  we  should  add,  is  rather  the 
result  of  deference  than  of  conviction. 

The  Lectures  before  us  are  a  masterly 
development  and  an  extension  of  theable 
paper  "  On  the  Ultimate  Composition  of 
Alimentary  Substances,"  pui)lished  by 
our  author  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions for  1827.  In  that  paper,  thoug-h 
his  grand  division  of  bodies  "  which 
constitute  the  ground-work  of  orga- 
nized beings,"  into  the  saccharine,  the 
nlfiaginons,  and  the  albtiminous  groups, 
is  annoimced,  only  the  first  of  those 
groups  is  investigate(i,  and  the  analyses 
of  the  principal  objects  of  the  saccha- 
rine class  given  at  large.  But  of  the 
author's  researches   on    the  other  two 
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classes,  and  which  he  has  not  yet  pub- 
lished in  the  same  full  manner  as  those 
on  the  first,  we  have  here  a  sketch. 

We  had  an  intention, when  we  sat  down 
to  pen  these  remarks,  to  go  through  the 
"  Observations"  of  Dr.  Piout,  and  to 
uud\e  some  observations  of  our  own  as 
we  went  along  ;  but,  on  second  thoughts, 
we  will  not  be  intrusive.  Those  vvho 
have  possessed  themselves  of  a  cojiy  of 
the  Lectures  will  have  read  and  in- 
wardly digested  them  before  this  notice 
reaches  their  hands  ;  and  those  who  have 
not,  will  do  wisely  in  availing  them- 
selves of  the  words  of  wisdom  which 
they  contain  :  the  time  which  their  pe- 
rusal will  occupy  cannot  be  better  em- 
ployed, and  the  only  commentary  that 
tliey  will  be  found  to  want  will  be  best 
supplied,  in  our  judgment,  by  the  pa- 
tient thought  and  reflection  of  the 
reader. 
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"  Lii-et omnibus, licetetiaramihi.ciignitateni  Ar- 
tis  Medicie  tueri;  potestas  modo  veiiicndi  in  pub- 
licum sit,  (licendipericulumnon  recuso." — Cicero. 


LONDON  UNIVERSITY. 
The  affairs  of  this  establishment  are 
fast  approaching  a  crisis— they  have 
nearly  come  at  length  to  that  precarious 
state  in  which  "  to  be,  or  not  to  be," 
IS  the  inevitable  question.  Those  who 
have  hitherto  been  the  most  sanguine 
about  its  "  brilliant  career"  and  its  "  ul- 
timate success,  "have  slackened  their  pace 
considerably,  and  anxiously  look  round 
to  learn  what  is  to  be  the  end  of  all  this — 
what,  in  fact,  is  to  be  done.  Those  wli 
always  affected  from  the  beginning  to 
see  nothing  in  the  London  University 
but  an  abortive  speculation,  have  ob- 
tained from  the  disclosures  at  the  gene- 
ral meeting  of  Saturday  last,  ample 
materials  on  wliich  to  ground  a  justifica- 
tion of  their  opinions,  and  to  anticipate 
the  enjoyment  of  a  rich  sarcastic  tri- 
umph.    All  who   feel   an  interest  for 
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good  or  for  evil  in  the  establishment, 
with  one  voice  cry  aloud  for  inquiry 
into  its  real  condition.  Any  cer- 
tainty, they  feel,  would  be  better 
than  the  torturing  state  of  doubt,  and 
disunion,  and  suspense,  in  which  they 
have  lived  for  the  last  few  seasons. 
Such  inquiry  is  now  being  made  by  nine 
shrewd  committee-inen ;  and  on  this 
day  fortnight  we  are  to  expect  an  expose 
which  will  either  tend  to  dismantle  the 
institution  altogether,  or  to  set  it  once 
more  afloat  with  more  definite  views  of 
prosperity.  It  would  be  premature  in 
us  to  hazard  an  opinion  of  the  probable 
result  of  this  inquiry;  but  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  we  think  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  committee  must  be  pro- 
ductive of  much  good  :  it  is  the  wisest 
thing  that  has  been  done  by  the  manage- 
ment for  many  a  long  day.  The  reduc- 
tion of  expenditure  lately  effected, 
especially  in  the  abatement  of  the 
Warden's  salary  —  by  which  12001.  a 
year  was  saved  to  the  institution,  paid 
for  the  last  four  or  five  years  for  the 
discharge  of  duties  which,  it  is  proved, 
can  be  as  efficiently  performed  for  501. 
— was  a  wise  and  prudent  measure. 
But  reduction  of  expenditure  alone  will 
not  secure  a  sufficiency  of  income.  An 
establishment  begun,  as  the  London 
University  was,  with  such  extravagant 
anticipations  of  success,  must,  in  its 
present  circumstances — with  a  nominal 
fund  of  10,0001.,  70001.  of  which  has 
not  yet  been  paid  up  by  the  shareholders 
— be  in  a  very  awkward  condition  if 
some  remedy  for  retrieving  its  fortunes 
be  not  pointed  out  by  the  committee  of 
inquiry. 

We  were  always  of  opinion  that,  in 
the  case  of  this  institution  at  least,  a 
multitude  of  counsellors  did  not  bring 
safety— and  it  seems  that  we  were  fully 
borne  out  in  that  opinion.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  unsatisfactory 
than  the  conduct  of  the  Council  for 
some  time  past;  all  ardour  and  interest 


in  the  well-being  of  the  establishment, 
so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  seemed 
to  be  little  above  zero.  Of  the  twenty- 
one  members,  some  would  attend  one 
day,  some  another,  and  we  forget  how 
few  would  constitute  a  quorum :  but 
things  of  the  strangest  and  most  contra- 
dictory character  used  to  take  place 
at  these  occasional  meetings.  All 
the  world  knows  how  unaccountably, 
how  enigmatically,  the  connexion  be- 
tween Mr.  Charles  Bell  and  the  Univer- 
sity subsisted  for  many  months  before  it 
was  finally  severed.  One  week  we  had 
to  announce  that  gentleman's  resigna- 
tion upon  authority  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned, the  next  we  had  to  contradict 
our  former  statement,  for  Mr.  Bell's 
resignation  was  not  accepted,  and  the 
chair  continued  to  be  filled  as  usual. 
Now  all  this  actually  went  on,  and  with- 
out the  possibility  of  any  imputation  on 
our  veracity  :  one  quorum  of  the  Com- 
mittee, as  Mr.  Warburton  stated  in  his 
speech,  would  and  did  receive  Mr. 
Bell's  as  a  bona  fide  resignation  ;  whilst 
another  quorum  at  the  next  Council 
meeting  construed  Mr.  Bell's  commu- 
nication differently,  (why  it  was  enter- 
tained and  discussed  on  these  successive 
occasions  we  cannot  guess,)  and  regu- 
larly reversed  the  proceedings  of  their 
predecessors.  It  came  out,  too,  among 
the  disclosures  of  Saturday  last,  that  on 
those  meetings  of  the  Council  a  few  indivi- 
duals, by  their  superior  influence  and 
the  deference  paid  them  by  their  col- 
leagues, used  to  carry  every  thing  their 
own  way.  AVere  it  not  that  facts  prove 
how  ill  the  affairs  of  the  University 
have  been  conducted  by  the  Council 
generally,  we  should  be  strongly  in- 
clined to  regret  that  those  monopolizing 
councillors  did  not  carry  every  thing 
more  firmly  and  more  frequently  in 
their  own  way.  Herein,  as  we  always 
thought,  lay  the  prime  and  fundamental 
error  of  the  management  of  this  insti- 
tution.    It  has   been  always  without  a 
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visible  head :  there  was  waiitiinr,  from 
its  very  coinmciu'einent,  some  single 
supreme  power  of  control  over  it — some 
dictator  in  the  last  resort— some  provost 
— some  "  schoolmaster."  And,  by 
the  way,  what  has  become  of  Lord 
Broii^fham?  Has  the  Lord  Chancellor 
deserted  his  own  otf?pring  in  its  difli- 
cultics  ?  Is  it  infra  di<j.  in  him  any 
longer  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  con- 
cerns of  the  London  University?  Or 
will  he  transfer  in  future  his  patronage 
to  the  rival  establishment,  of  which,  by 
virtue  of  his  office,  he  is  a  perpetual 
Governor?  It  would  seem  as  if  it  were 
so.  In  the  hour  of  her  distress,  the 
countenance  of  her  great  protector  is 
wanting  to  the  London  University. 
Neither  by  self  or  by  proxy,  by  letter 
or  by  message,  did  Lord  Brougham 
evince  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  meet- 
ing that  he  took  any,  the  least  interest, 
in  the  atlairs  of  the  institution.  This 
circumstance,  we  cannot  help  thinking, 
looks  rather  ominous. 

A  word  or  two  about  the  JMedical 
School,  and  we  have  done.  Of  course, 
allusion  to  the  never-dying  disturbances 
in  this  part  of  the  establishment  could 
not  be  avoided  at  Saturday's  meeting ; 
but  it  was  a  sore  subject,  and  treated 
accordingly  witii  a  convenient  briefness. 
One  little  particular,  however,  trans- 
spired,  to  which  we  must  advert.  It 
seems  it  is  the  wish  or  the  intention  of 
the  IMedical  Professors  to  get  rid  of  a 
certain  unpopular  individual  who  fills  a 
chair  amongst  them,  and  they  know 
not  how  they  can  do  it  better  than  by 
"  buying  him  out" — by  bestowing  on 
him  a  retiring  pension,  an  annuity  for 
his  life  ;  while  it  is  by  no  means  so  clear 
that  the  said  individual  will  condescend 
to  accept  any  such  benevolence ;  and 
the  Council  are  resolved  not  to  inter- 
fere. This  is  a  pretty  pass  to  which  the 
system  pursued  in  Gower-Street  has 
brought  the  several  parties;  this  is  the 
result  of  the  management  of  the  en- 


liglitencd  Council  with  respect  to  the 
jnofessorships.  The  professorsiiip?, 
forsooth,  were  to  be  ijuile  independent. 
Gentlenien  were  appointed  to  them  be- 
fore their  respective  duties  were  marked 
out ;  and  tonse.|uenlly  the  most  of  them 
fell  a-squald)ling,  each  wishing  to  secure 
as  ample  a  domain  for  himself  as  he 
could.  Meanwhile,  one  individual  ren- 
ders himself  particularly  obnoxious  to 
his  pupils,  his  brother  professors,  and, 
of  course,  to  the  Council  and  all  who 
have  the  interests  of  the  institution  at 
heart.  Yet  this  individual  cannot  be 
removed  without  being  bribed  to  go 
away.  Were  it  not  really  no  laughing 
matter,  we  should  compare  the  situation 
of  the  parties  to  the  "  dead-lock,"  in 
the  famous  tragedy  of  the  Spanish 
Armada,  where  the  dramatis  personee 
are  each  at  the  other's  mercy — each, 
with  dagger  drawn,  about  to  stab  and 
be  stabbed.  Here  are  the  Council,  the 
individual  in  question,  the  pupils  and 
the  professors,  all  "at  a  dead-lock."  If 
the  Council  move  against  the  professor, 
they  establish  a  dangerous  precedent, 
and  seem  to  succumb  to  the  pupils — if 
the  unpopular  man  moves  one  way  or 
or  other,  he  either  provokes  the  pupils 
to  further  violence,  or  compromises  his 
own  character — if  the  pupils  are  not  kept 
quiet,  business  cannot  proceed— and  if 
the  Professors  stir,  except,  perhaps,  in 
the  soothing  way,  there  is  clearly  a 
house  divided  against  itself.  Now,  what 
is  to  be  done?  Why,  the  parties  must 
let  fall  their  daggers  "in  the  Queen's 
name" !  or— in  the  name  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Inquiry  !  A  little  patience, 
and  we  shall  see  the  issue. 

This  "  buying  out"  is  a  very  absurd 
thing.  For  the  sake  of  decency  and  the 
respectability  of  the  profession,  we  hope 
we  shall  hear  no  more  about  it.  It  is  a 
mean  and  paltry  mode  of  proceedino-, 
and  disreputable  it  cannot  but  appear 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  It  condemns 
the   individual,   by  acknowledging   the 
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propriety  of  his  removal ;  wliile  it  be- 
trays the  weakness  of  his  judges  in  he- 
in<r  thus  oblicfed  to  chaflier  ^vith  him, 
and  to  treat  him  in  anything  but  an 
open  straightforward  way. 


ARE  FUMIGATIOXS  TO  BE  TRUSTED 
IX  CHOLERA? 

As  we  anticipated,  in  a  former  number, 
various  proposals  have  been  made  to  the 
Board  of  Health,  with  a  view  of  disinfect- 
ing the  passengers  and  cargoes  of  vessels 
arriving  from  the  Baltic.  It  is  said  that 
Sir  William  Pym  has  been  to  the  coast, 
superintending  certain  trials  with  chlo- 
rine, and  we  are  told  that  the  experiments 
were  performed  "  with  great  effect.'' 
We  profess  not  to  understand  this.  We 
learn  that  bales  of  various  kinds  of  mer- 
chandize had  portions  of  litmus  paper 
introduced  in  various  situations,  after 
which  they  were  exposed  to  the  action 
of  chlorine  gas,  and  with  the  uniform 
consequenceof  reddening  the  test  papers. 
This,  which  we  presume  to  be  the  '•'  great 
effect"  alluded  to,  is  a  change  which 
the  weakest  acids — even  carbonic — rea- 
dily produced,  and  though  striking  to  the 
eye  of  the  by-stander,  proves  nothing 
whatever  with  regard  to  the  question  at 
issue.  The  ajiplitation  of  any  fumigating 
process  assumes  thai  there  exists  some 
infee  tious  matter  to  be  destroyed  j  butit 
18  quite  clear  that  no  experiment  can  by 
possibility  be  devised  which  shall  prove 
that  the  deleterious  principle  has  been 
neutralized,  short  of  exposing  persons  to 
the  influence  of  whatever  is  supposed  to 
have  contained  it.  If  persons  so  ex- 
posed become  affected  with  the  disease, 
the  proof  that  the  fumigation  had  been 
ineflScient  would  be  convincing,  though 
most  persons  would  probal)ly  think 
the  knowledge  had  been  purchased 
ftt  too  dear  a  price.  But  if,  on  the 
Qther  hand,  the  persons  so  exposed 
were  not  attacked  with  cholera,  it 
might    be    taken   as    proving    one    of 


two  things  —  either  that  the  chlo- 
rine had  destroyed  the  infectious 
principle,  or  that  no  such  principle, 
capable  of  being  transmitted  by  mer- 
chandize, existed.  The  chlorides  have 
been  extensively  tried  in  Moscow,  and 
other  parts  of  Russia,  under  far  more 
favourable  circumstances  forjudging  of 
their  effects  than  fortunately  exist  in 
this  country  ;  and  they  have  been  found 
wanting.  Again  :  we  suspect  that  the 
power  of  these  agents,  in  preventing 
the  propagation  of  diseases  really  con- 
tagious, has  been  over-rated.  They 
destroy  disagreeable  smells  in  a  very 
remarkable  degree,  but  as  infection 
may  he  communicated  where  there  is  no 
perceptible  odour,  so  it  does  not  follow 
that  neutralizing  smell  necessarily  anni- 
hilates atmospheric  contamination.  We 
know  that,  not  long  ago,  chlorine  was 
fully  tried  at  the  Small-Pox  Hospital, 
with  a  view  of  arresting  the  progress  of 
erysipelas  :— all  offensive  smell,  as  usual, 
was  overcome,  but  the  power  of  com- 
municating the  disease  remained  be- 
hind. 

Such  fumigations  are  liable  to  this 
very  serious  objection — tliat,  to  ren- 
der them  of  sufficient  strength,  they 
must  be  used  in  confined  spaces;  and 
this,  which  is  intended  to  increase  the 
power  of  the  antidote,  also  concen- 
trates the  poison  to  be  overcome. 
Accordingly,  it  is  expressly  stated, 
that  at  Moscow,  where  fumiga- 
tions with  chlorine  were  thus  used, 
a  much  greater  number  of  the  atten- 
dants of  the  sick  became  affected  with 
cholera  than  when  they  abandoned  all 
fumigation,  and  trusted  to  open  windows 
and  free  currents  of  pure  air.  Dilution 
of  the  noxious  principle  seems,  tlicn, 
to  be  the  best  means  of  rendering  it  in- 
ert;  and  this  whether  it  arise  from  the 
bodies  of  the  infected,  or  depend  upon 
some  atmospheric  change  of  a  less  ob- 
vious nature.  It  would  cost  the  coun- 
try many  thousand  pounds  to  carry  this 
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plan  of  fumigation  into  effect ;  and  as 
it  is  not  in  tlie  natnre  of  tilings  that  any 
demonstrative  evidence  can  be  adduced 
in  its  favour,  so,  at  best,  it  could  only 
be  regarded  as  an  experiment  in  the 
highest  degree  jjerilons,  if  the  disease 
be  infectious,  and  wholly  useless,  if  it 
be  not. 

We  do  not  make  these  observations 
from  any  apprehension  that  either  Sir 
William  Pym,  or  the  other  members  of 
the  Board  of  Health,  will  draw  prema- 
ture conclusions,  but  because  we  per- 
ceive that  otiiers  have  already  done  so. 
There  are  two  parties  intere,-ted  in  fa- 
vour of  fumigation  as  a  substitute  for 
quarantine; — those  to  whom  carrying 
this  mode  of  purification  into  effect 
would  be  a  source  of  emolument,  and 
those  to  whom  the  delay  caused  by  the 
present  system  is  inconvenient-  As  un- 
der these  circumstances  a  portion  of  the 
public  press  has  thought  fit  to  offer  an 
opinion  favourable  to  the  mcasiire,  we 
take  leave  through  the  same  medium  to 
enter  our  protest  against  it. 

THE  PUFF  DIRECT, 
DfRiNG  the  last  few  weeks  the  subject 
of  ciiolera  has  given  rise  to  a  curious 
display  of  tlie  various  modes  of  puffing. 
We  have  had  writers  in  the  newspapers 
of  all  descriptions,  and  of  all  grades 
— from  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle  to  Sir 
Charles  Aldis  ;  and  it  is  amusing  to  ob- 
serve, that  among  these  amateur  guar- 
dians of  the  public  welfare,  the  only 
principle  common  to  all  is,  that  of  hold- 
ingeacb  otheringreat  contempt.  Among 
these  disinterested  gentlemen,  one  has 
particularly  attracted  our  admiration, 
by  the  modesty  of  his  pretensions:  while 
most  of  the  others  content  themselves 
with  the  puff  oblique,  merely  giving 
their  names  and  addresses,  with  some- 
what more  than  the  necessary  de- 
gree of  precision,  with  a  few  hints  at 
their   superior   skill,    he    reduces    the 


business  to  mathematical  calculation, 
and  states  in  round  numbers  the  pro- 
portion  of  those  applying  to  him  whom 
he  will  undertake  to  cure.  "  I  have  had 
(.-ays  he)  hundreds  of  patients  atlected 
with  the  cholera  morbus,  scarcely  one 
of  whom  died  ;  and  if,  ia- morrow,  I 
ftttd  a  thousand  pnlients  similarly  at- 
tacked, not  one  in  a  hundred  out  of  the 
thousand  would  be  curried  ojf  hy  it." 
The  writer  very  prudently  omits  any  al- 
lusion to  the  method  he  employs,  con- 
tenting himself  willi  declaring  all  others 
to  be  wrong,and  with  informing  the  public 
where  he  is  to  be  found  in  case  of  need. 
This  letter  has  been  inserted  (in  our 
opinion,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  reve- 
nue—for it  is  a  mere  advertisement)  ia 
one  of  the  morning  papers,  and  pro- 
fesses to  be  the  production  of  a  regular 
surgeon  ;  whom,  however,  we  shall  not 
gratify  by  giving  farther  publicity  to  his 
name.  The  Times  has  taken  a  very 
proper  view  of  this  subject,  and  has  de- 
clined to  insert  these  impudent  speci- 
mens of  quackery,  with  which  we  blush 
to  learn  that  the  Editor's  table  is  ac- 
tually loaded  :  the  quwre  perfgrinum, 
with  which  their  receipt  is  acknow- 
ledged, sufficiently  shews  the  estimation 
in  which  our  contemporary  holds  the 
writers.  Such  a  system  of  quackery  is 
very  disgraceful  to  the  profession,  and 
we  know  has  been  received  by  the  dis- 
cerning part  of  the  public  in  the  con- 
temptuous manner  it  deserves. 


PICKLING  A  SOLDIER. 
The  Observer  of  last  week  describes  in 
terms  of  strong  reprobation  a  military 
punishment  which  recently  took  place. 
The  writer,  in  allusion  to  the  sufferers, 
says,  "  the  torture  they  endured  was 
shocking  to  humanity,  and  their  shrieks 
were  horrid  and  terrific :  they  were 
taken  from  the  halberts  when  nature 
appeared  to  be  exhausted,  and  curried 
to  the  hospital,    where  their  bucks  tvere 
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jiichleil ! .'"  Now  in  the  eyes  of  all  well- 
informed  men,  this  last  statement  con- 
verts tlie  whole  affair  into  burlesque. 
If  the  writer  believes  what  he  asserts,  he 
must  be  an  extremely  ignorant  person : 
if  he  does  not  believe  it,  then  we  ven- 
ture to  suggest  to  him,  that  however 
strong  his  feelings  on  the  subject  may 
be,  it  were  better  in  giving  vent  to  them 
to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  truth — or, 
at  least,  of  verisimilitude.  When  a 
soldier  who  has  been  "  punished"  is 
taken  to  the  hospital,  his  back  is  covered 
with  large  pledgets  of  linen  dipped  in  a 
cooling  lotion,  being  the  application 
which  is  of  all  others  most  soothing  to 
the  part,  and  most  calculated  to  keep 
down  inflammation.  IMilitary  disci- 
pline can  do  much,  but  it  has  not  yet 
learnt  to  make  executioners  of  medical 
officers,  or  to  convert  that  which  has 
been  appropriately  termed  the  "heal- 
ing" art,  to  the  purposes  of  torture. 

FALSE  ALARM  ABOUT  CHOLERA. 
A  FEW  days  ago  some  alarm  was  pro- 
duced, in  consequence  of  one  of  the 
morning  papers  announcing  the  occur- 
rence of  a  case,  having  all  the  charac- 
ters of  malignant  cholera,  at  St. 
George's  Infirmary.  Fortunately  a 
Coroner's  inquest  was  held  on  the  body, 
and  the  fullest  opportunity  thus  afford- 
ed of  contradicting  this  mischievous  fic- 
tion. The  individual  in  question  la- 
boured under  the  usual  effects  of  an 
acrid  substance  received  into  the  sto- 
mach; and  from  a  letter  found  upon 
him,  in  which  he  took  leave  of  his 
friends,  as  well  as  from  his  admitting 
that  he  had  swallowed  some  "  medicine" 
whichhehad  procured  from  afriend, there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  had  inten- 
tionally taken  poison.  The  indiscretion 
of  giving  insertion  to  such  paragraphs 
at  the  present  moment,  without  pre- 
viously instituting  the  necessary  in- 
quiry, cannot  be  too  strongly  con- 
demned. 
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Great  part  of  the  information  in  the 
suhjoined  papers  has  been  anticipated 
in  the  pages  of  this  journal ;  still  we 
have  deemed  it  right  to  place  on  record 
some  of  the  original  documents,  select- 
ing those  which  contain  ilie  greatest 
number  of  facts.  We  shall  continue  to 
give  the  reports  of  the  Board  of  Health 
as  they  may  from  time  to  time  appear. 


Report  on  the  Cholera  Morbus,  discussed  and 
agreed  to  in  the  Eitraordinary  Committee 
established  at  Moscow,  by  order  of  His  Majesty 
the  Emperor. 

An  extraordinary  committee,  composed  of 
the  most  eminent  public  officers,  has  been 
established  at  Moscow,  by  order  of  His  Im- 
perial Majesty,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
the  expediency  of  a  general  purification  of 
all  merchandize  in  Moscow  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  cholera  morbus  in  that  capital. 
The  committee,  in  consequence,  proposed 
tlie  following  question  to  the  members  of  the 
provisional  medical  council.  Can  goods  or 
merchandize  communicate  the  cholera  mor- 
bus? and  in  case  of  an  answer  in  the  affir- 
mative, what  is  the  degree  of  the  intensity 
of  the  contagious  principle?  The  result  of 
the  examination  of  the  opinions  of  the 
twenty-four  members  of  the  council  is,  that 
three  of  them  admit,  it  is  true,  the  possibility 
of  contagion  by  means  of  goods  and  mer- 
chandize, but  under  certain  conditions  : 
eigliteen  entirely  reject  it.  One  member 
admits  it ;  but  from  the  experiments  which 
he  has  made,  he  does  not  think  fumigation 
necessary.  Another  member  recommends 
the  adoption  of  this  measure,  but  only  for  the 
purpose  of  tranquillizing  men's  minds. 
Finally,  another  declares  that  he  knows  no 
fact  which  proves  the  communication  of  the 
cholera  morbus  through  the  medium  of  ma- 
terial objects.  He  thinks,  however,  that  it 
will  be  useful  to  apply  fumigation  to  some 
kinds  of  merchandize,  such  as  cloth,  by  em- 
ploying chlorate  of  lime,  and  merely  to  ex- 
pose all  other  goods  to  the  air.  The  com- 
mittee having  given  to  the  examination  of 
this  subject  all  the  attention  which  the  im- 
portance of  the  question  demanded,  and 
which  the  orders  with  which  they  were 
honoured  by  His  Imperial  Majesty  enjoined 
them,  have  unanimously  come  to  the  follow- 
ing conclusions ; — 

1st.  The  quarantine  regulations  relative 
to  the  purification  of  goods  and  merchandize 
have  been  established  from  observations 
made  on  the  jjlague  ;  they  have  therefore 
been   adopted,   under    the    present   civciun- 
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stances,  cmiii'ly  by  conjecture.  Neverthe- 
less, it  was  impossible  to  avoid  adopting 
these  regulations  as  long  as  the  contagious 
influence  of  the  cholera  morbus,  and  the 
means  by  which  it  spreads  itself,  were  not 
yet  determined  by  accurate  observations. 
It  is  necessary,  then,  to  replace  these  ancient 
regulations  by  otliers  more  apjiropriate  to 
the  new  disease,  and  equally  lounded  upon 
evident  facts. 

yd.  It  has  not  hitherto  been  possible  to 
collect  in  any  jtlace  in  the  empire  so  many 
accurate  observations  on  the  cholera  mor- 
bus, nor  to  unite  on  one  spot  so  many  able 
physicians,  as  at  Moscow,  where,  during  the 
three  last  mouths,  more  than  7500  sick  were 
treated  by  the  care  of  the  provisional  medi- 
c"al  council,  and  52  bodies  dissected.  It  is 
only,  then,  in  this  capital  that  the  examination 
of  all  the  opinions  pronounced  on  the  cholera 
morbus,  opinions  hitherto  conjectural,  con- 
tradictory, and  founded  on  a  small  number 
of  equivocal  or  ill-observed  facts,  can  be  pro- 
ceeded in  with  the  best  chance  of  success. 

3d.  Although  the  members  of  the  provi- 
sional medical  council  have  not  pronounced 
an  unanimous  opinion  relative  to  the  com- 
munication of  the  cholera  morbus  by  means 
of  goods  and  merchandize,  nevertheless  the 
majority  at  least  pronounced  against  this 
hypothesis,  and  the  opinions  of  the  minority 
destroy  themselves.  They  offer  many  con- 
tradictions, and  do  not  correspond  with 
known  facts.  For  example,  a  member  ad- 
vances, "  that  the  virus  of  the  disease  (vims 
moibijique)  of  the  cholera  morbus  is  not  so 
subtle  as  that  of  the  plague  ;"  he  then  adds, 
"  that  it  is  proved,  by  a  great  immber  of  ex- 
amples, that  [:ersons  in  health  have  been  at- 
tacked by  the  epidemy,  from  having  made 
use  of  beds  or  clothes  which  had  belonged  to 
victims  of  the  cholera."  In  fine,  he  main- 
tains, "  that  it  is  more  by  analogy  than 
from  positive  experiments,  that  it  may  be 
affirmed  that  goods  which  communicate  the 
plague  would  equally  communicate  the 
cholera  morbus."  If  this  member  merely 
founded  his  opinion  on  the  analogy  which 
he  believes  to  exist  between  the  plague  and 
the  cholera,  it  would  follow,  that  he  ought 
not  to  have  mentioned  the  number  of  exam- 
ples which  he  might  have  observed,  even  on 
the  supjjosition  that  a  physician  who  ouly 
treated  three  hundred  cases  of  cholera,  may 
have  been  able  to  collect  an  infinite  number 
of  observations.  In  fine,  his  assertion  on 
the  analogy  between  the  cholera  and  the 
plague  is  m  contradiction  with  the  difference 
which  he  himself  says  ought  to  exist  between 
the  contagious  principles  of  these  two  dis- 
eases. The  second  member  who  declares 
the  cholera  morbus  contagious,  expresses 
himself  in  these  terms  :  "  This  epidemic 
disease  cannot  arise  either  from  a  change  of 
temperature  or  from  the  nature  of  the  food, 
or  from  confined  habitations,   or  from   bad 


clothing ;"  while  he  subsequently  refutes 
himself  by  saying,  "  aged  peo])le,  or  those 
who  lead  an  irregular  life,  those  who  are  sub- 
ject to  catch  cold,  or  to  stomach  complaints, 
or  in  line,  who  are  not  regular  in  tluir  diet, 
are  more  exposed  than  otliers  to  the  action  of 
the  cholera  morbus."  'I  he  third  member  of 
the  minority  gives  the  following  example  in 
support  of  his  conviction  of  the  possibility  of 
the  communication  of  the  cholera  morbus  by 
goods  and  merchandize  :  "  An  individual 
who  was  suffering  of  a  quinsy  was  attacked 
by  cramp  in  his  legs,  from  having  bathed  his 
feet  in  a  vessel  which  had  been  used  to 
empty  the  bath  of  a  Choltiiste."  Still  if  in 
truth  the  cholera  morbus  spreads  itself  in 
this  manner,  it  is  not  probable  that  such  a 
case  should  be  observed  but  once  during  the 
treatment  of  more  than  7500  sick.  It  must 
then  be  concluded  that  the  cramp  was  brought 
on  by  some  other  cause,  which  has  escaped 
the  investigation  of  the  physician. 

-4th.  On  the  contrary,  the  opinion  of  those 
who  do  not  admit  the  possibility  of  con- 
tagion, by  means  of  material  objects,  has  for 
its  support  both  the  majority  of  voices  and 
the  scrupulous  observance  of  facts.  The 
members  of  the  medical  council  have  been 
convinced  by  their  own  experience,  as  also 
by  the  reports  of  the  physicians  of  the  hos- 
]iitals,  that,  after  being  in  frequent  and  even 
habitual  communication  with  the  sick,  their 
own  clothes  have  never  communicated  the 
disease  to  any  one,  even  without  employing 
means  of  purification.  Convalescents  have 
continued  to  wear  clothes  which  they  wore 
during  the  disease,  even  furs,  without  having 
them  purified,  and  they  have  never  had  a 
relapse.  At  the  opening  of  bodies  of  per- 
sons who  had  died  of  the  cholera,  to  the  mi- 
nute inspection  of  which  four  or  five  hours  a 
day  for  nearly  a  month  were  devoted,  neither 
those  who  attended  at  these  operations,  nor 
any  of  the  assisting  physicians,  nor  any  of 
the  attendants,  caught  the  infection,  al- 
though, with  the  exception  of  the  first  day, 
scarcely  any  precautions  were  used.  But 
what  appears  still  more  conclusive,  a  physi- 
cian who  had  received  several  wounds  in 
separating  the  flesh,  continued  his  oi)erations, 
having  only  touched  the  injured  parts  with 
caustic.  A  drunken  invalid  having  also 
wounded  himself,  had  an  abscess,  which 
doubtless  showed  the  pernicious  action  of 
the  dead  flesh,  but  the  cholera  morbus  did 
not  attack  him.  In  fine,  foreign  Savans, 
such  as  JNIoreau  de  Jounes  and  Gravier,  who 
have  recognized,  in  various  relations,  the 
contagious  nature  of  the  cholera  morbus,  do 
not  admit  its  propagation  by  means  of  goods 
and  merchandize. 

5th.  A  member  of  the  committee  justly 
observes  that  the  trade  of  jNIoscow,  after 
having  languished  at  the  time  the  cholera 
morbus  reigned  there  with  all  its  force,  re- 
covered its  activity  in  November,  when  the 
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epidemy  was  becoming  weak,  and  that  since 
the  first  cold,  there  has  been  a  considerable 
circulation  of  merchandize,  as  well  of  that 
manufactured  at  Moscow  as  imported  into 
it.  jMoreover,  if  the  gerrus  of  the  contagion 
bad  been  concealed,  their  action  would  have 
shown  itself  either  in  individual  cases,  or  in 
the  return  of  the  ravages  of  the  epidemy 
through  the  town,  and  in  the  increase  of  the 
number  of  victims.  This  not  having  taken 
place,  it  is  conclusive  that  the  disease  docs 
not  spread  itself  through  the  medium  of  ma- 
terial objects. 

6th.  On  the  contrary  supposition,  the  re- 
sult would  be,  that  since  1500  of  the  7500 
above-mentioned  sick  were  taken  care  of  at 
home,  and  in  consequence  exempt  from  the 
active  superintendence  of  the  medical  police, 
the  articles  (effects)  with  which  tlieir  houses 
were  furnished,  and  with  which  the  sick  were 
in  constant  contact,  would  rather  lend  to 
spread  the  contagion  than  merchandize  de- 
posited in  magazines  which  had  not  been 
touched  by  any  one.  It  would  become  then 
much  more  necessary  to  purify  effects  shut 
up  in  every  house  in  Moscow,  than  the  mer- 
chandize. The  almost  total  cessation  of  the 
epidemy  evidently  shows  that  no  general 
contagion  has  taken  place  by  means  of  the 
above-mentioned  effects,  the  purification  of 
which  would  be  besides  very  difficult  and  even 
impracticable.  Even  after  the  plague,  all 
the  houses  at  Moscow  were  not  purified,  but 
only  those  in  which  sick  were  known  to  have 
been,  or  of  which  the  inhabitants  were  dead. 

7th.  Even  supposing  that  (which  however 
is  only  conjecture)  the  cholera  morbus  was 
effectually  propagated  by  merchandize 
brought  from  the  fair  of  Nizni  Novgorod, 
it  would  result  as  this  merchandize  has 
been  spread  not  only  in  RIoscow  but  as  far 
as  St.  Petersburg,  and  a  number  of  other 
towns,  and  in  great  part  distributed  to  the 
consumer,  either  that  the  contagion  did  not 
exist  in  the  merchandize  at  Moscow  more 
than  at  St.  Petersburg,  or  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  purify  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  other 
towns  which  have  received  the  merchandize 
from  the  fair  of  Nizni  Novgorod,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  city  of  Moscow  would  be 
purified. 

8th.  But  even  if,  without  attending  either 
to  the  evidence  of  the  proofs  which  establish 
the  impossibility  of  contagion  by  merchan- 
dize, or  to  the  want  of  accurate  observations, 
which  might  serve  to  establish  the  contrary, 
it  should  be  decided  through  excess  of  pre- 
caution to  purify  all  the  merchandize  in 
Moscow,  this  measure  would  not  be  the  less 
followed  by  consequences  which  demand  ail 
the  attention  of  Government.  The  altera- 
tion of  the  colours  and  of  the  lustre  of  the 
merchandize  would  produce  a  sensible  dimi- 
nution in  their  value,  and  the  loss  of  consi- 
derable cajiitals  ;  trade  would  for  a  long 
time  Stand  still,  many  cslablishnienls  of  in- 


dustry would  be  ruined,  and  thousands 
whose  livelihood  depends  upon  the  manufac- 
tories would  be  reduced  to  a  frightful  state 
of  misery. 

9th.  From  these  considerations  the  com- 
mittee have  concluded,  in  conformity  with 
the  order  of  his  Majesty  the  Emjieror,  of  the 
25th  of  August  last,  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  subject  the  merchandize  to  fumigation  in 
those  places  where  the  cholera  morbus  has 
existed. 

The  report  of  the  committee  has  been  sub- 
mitted by  supreme  order  to  the  examination 
of  the  council  of  ministers,  which  has  judged 
the  conclusions  to  be  founded  upon  evident 
facts,  and  has  ordered  ihem  to  be  printed  and 
transmitted  to  all  the  Governments,  to  tran- 
quillize men's  minds  ,  which  order  has  re- 
ceived the  confirmation  of  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor. 

Report  of  Dr.  Alters,  a  Piussian  Physician, 
on  the  Cholera  Morbus ;  dated  Moscoir, 
If  lyjarch,  1831. 
Dr.  Albers,  a  Prussian  Phi/biciau,  at  the  head 
of  a  Commissio7i  sent  by  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment to  Moscow,  to  ascertairi  the  nature  of 
the  Cholera,  under  date  of  March  ^,  1831, 
tvrites  asfoUoivs  : — 

On  the  nature  of  the  distemper,  and  the 
question  which  is  so  very  important  to  us,  in 
how  far  the  cholera  is  contagious,  there  pre- 
vails as  yet  the  greatest  diversity  of  opi- 
nions. Under  the  supposition,  which  we 
look  upon  as  erroneous,  that  this  question  is 
to  be  decided  on  the  facts  hitherto  known, 
which  are  connected  with  the  nature  of  re- 
corded infections,  two  parties  have  formed 
themselves,  those  of  the  contagionists  and 
anti  contagionists,  the  former  particularly 
among  the  authorities  and  physicians  of  St. 
Petersburg,  and  the  latter  among  the  faculty 
and  inhabitants  of  Moscow,  who  almost  all 
of  them  strenuously  maintain  that  cholera  is 
not  contagious.  Both  parties  cite  facts 
which  are  met  with  point  blank  contradic- 
tions by  the  opposite  party,  whence  the  un- 
prejudiced inquirer  finds  it  as  yet  impossible 
to  form  a  conclusive  judgment.  The  vast- 
ness  of  the  Empire,  the  very  unsatisfactory 
manner  of  the  few  reports  sent  in,  the  un- 
certainty of  depositions,  influenced  frequently 
by  personal  motives,  and  the  almost  totally 
interrupted  correspondence  by  letters,  offer 
so  many  obstacles  to  inquiry,  that  even  with 
the  best  intention  it  is  often  only  possible  in 
part  to  overcome  them. 

When  the  cholera  first  reached  Moscow, 
all  the  physicians  of  this  city  were  persuaded 
of  its  contagious  nature,  but  the  ex]ierience 
gained  in  the  course  of  the  ej)idemic  has. 
produced  au  entirely  opposite  conviction. 
'I'liey  found  that  it  was  impossible  for  any 
length  of  time  completely  to  isolate  such  a 
city  as  Moscow,  containing  300,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  having  a  circumference  of  nearly 
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seven  miles  (vcrsts  ?),  aiiil  perceived  daily 
the  fiecjuent  frustrations  of  the  measures 
adopted.  During  the  e])idemic  it  is  certain 
that  about  10,000  inhabitants  quitted  Mos- 
cow, of  whom  a  larjje  number  never  per- 
formed quarantine  ;  and  notwithstanding 
this  fact,  no  case  is  on  record  of  the  cholera 
having  been  transferred  from  AIoscow  to  other 
places,  and  it  is  ecpially  certain  that  in  no 
situation  appointed  for  quarantine,  ant/  case 
of  cholera  has  occurred.  That  the  distemper 
is  not  contagious,  has  been  yet  more  ascer- 
tained by  the  experience  gathered  in  this 
city.  In  many  houses  it  happened  that  one 
individual  attacked  bv  cholera  was  attended 
indiscriminately  by  all  the  relatives,  and  yet 
did  the  disease  not  spread  to  any  of  the  in- 
mates. It  was  finally  found  that  not  only 
the  nurses  continued  free  of  the  distemper, 
but  also  that  they  promiscuously  attended 
the  sick  chamber,  and  visited  their  friends, 
without  in  the  least  communicating  the  dis- 
ease. There  are  even  cases  fully  authenti- 
cated that  nurses,  to  quiet  timid  females 
labouring  under  cholera,  have  shared  their 
beds  during  the  nights,  and  that  they,  not- 
withstanding, have  escaped  uninjured,  in  the 
same  manner  as  physicians  in  hospitals  have, 
without  any  bad  consequences,  made  use  of 
the  warm  water  used  a  moment  before  by 
cholera  patients  for  bathing. 

These  and  numerous  other  examples, 
which  during  the  ejiidemic,  (we  ought,  per- 
haps, to  call  it  endemic),  became  known  to 
every  inhabitant  of  JNIoscow,  have  con- 
firmed the  conviction  of  the  non- infectious 
nature  of  the  disease,  a  conviction  in  which 
their  personal  safety  was  so  much  inte- 
rested. 

It  is  also  highly  worthy  of  observation, 
that  all  those  who  stand  up  for  contagion 
have  not  witnessed  the  cholera,  which  is  there- 
fore especially  objected  to  their  opinion  by 
their  opponents.  But  in  the  very  difference 
of  the  conviction  of  those  who  have  to  com- 
bat the  violence  of  the  distemper,  and  are 
likely  to  be  more  impressed  by  the  facts,  and 
of  the  conviction  of  such  persons  as  can  ob- 
serve only  at  a  distance,  and  are  therefore 
more  unbiassed  judges  of  the  results,  will 
perhaps  be  found  materials  for  the  solution 
of  a  question  so  much  controverted.  The 
same  was  the  case  on  occasion  of  the  ques- 
tion relative  to  the  yellow  fever.  It  was 
only  after  a  calm  examination  of  all  the  re- 
sults, that  it  became  possible  to  refute  the 
error  of  those  physicians  who  had  collected 
their  experience  during  their  daily  and  fear- 
less intercourse  with  the  distemper,  and  had 
arrived  at  the  conviction  of  its  non-conta- 
gious nature. 

In  the  instance  of  the  cholera,  the  ques- 
tion becomes  more  difficult  of  decision  ;  be- 
cause if  the  cholera  be  at  all  contagious,  of 
■which  I  myself  am  not  doubtful,  in  spite  of 
all  that  is  maintained  here,  such  contagion 


ditViTS  from  the  nature  of  all  known  conta- 
gions, and  seems  to  a])proach  nearest  to  that 
of  the  tuphus.  With  whatever  obstinacy  the 
correctness  of  the  facts  is  disputtd  by  the 
anti-contagionists,  it  still  appears  highly 
probable,  that  the  cholera  may  be  communi- 
cated by  persons  proceeding  from  one  jilace 
to  another,  and  may  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
fresh  e})idemic,  if  circumstances  fuvour  the 
communication. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented,  that  neither 
of  the  contending  parties  is  able  to  produce 
such  authentic  documents,  and  to  set  on  foot 
such  investigations  on  the  spot,  as  would 
silence  every  contradiction  ;  for  as  the  state 
of  the  question  now  is,  we  must  be  satisfied 
with  probabilities. 

Only  one  point  seems  to  be  completely 
made  out  by  testimonies  innumerable  ; 
namely,  that  the  cholera  is  not  communicated 
by  articles  of  merchandize,  or  by  any  inani- 
mate objects.  This  principle,  as  I  have  al- 
ready had  the  honour  of  reporting  some  time 
ago,  has  been  adopted  by  the  public  authori- 
ties of  St.  Petersburg,  and  been  acted  upon 
now  for  nearly  three  months,  without  any 
sinister  consequence  having  ensued.  The 
only  quarantine  establishment  still  kept  up  is 
between  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg ;  every 
traveller,  after  staying  there  for  a  fortnight, 
may  proceed  without  farther  detention  ;  all 
mercantile  commodities  and  effects  pass 
without  being  stopped. 

On  our  journey  hither,  we  met  many 
thousands  of  sledges  loaded  with  goods,  go- 
ing from  Moscow  to  St.  Petersburg.  As  the 
rates  paid  for  the  carriage  are  extremely 
reasonable,  any  stoppage  in  their  convey- 
ance would  prejudice  the  merchant ;  hence 
the  carriers,  as  I  myself  saw,  proceed  no 
further  than  the  barriers  of  the  quarantine 
establishment,  and  remain  there,  as  far  as 
their  persons  are  concerned,  and  their 
sledges  alone  pass  through,  which  being 
met  on  the  other  side  by  their  partners  or 
servants,  are  taken  on  without  hindrance. 
The  result  of  my  own  daily  experience, 
therefore,  perfectly  agrees  with  the  above 
stated  principle  ;  namely,  notwithstanding 
all  my  inquiries,  I  have  met  ivitlt  no  instance 
which  could  render  it  at  all  probable,  that  the 
cholera  is  disseminated  by  inanimate  objects. 


FIRST    REPORT    OF    THE    COLLEGE    OF    PIIYSI- 
CIANS    OX    THE    CHOLERA. 

College  of  Physicians,  June  15th,  1831. 

To  the  Lo'ds  of  His  Majestfs  Most  Honourable 
Privy  Council. 

We,  the  President  and  Fellows  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  London, 
having  carefully  considered  all  the  papers 
•which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  by  order 
of  your  Lordships,  have  agreed  upon  the 
following  report : — 
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That  the  evidence  submitted  to  us,  in  the 
documents  sent  to  the  College  by  the  Lords 
of  His  Majesty's  most  Honourable  Privy 
Council,  warrants  an  opinion  that  the  dis- 
ease called  cholera  in  Russia  is  communica- 
ble from  one  person  to  another. 

Although  these  documents  contain  some 
statements  which  lead  us  to  doubt  whether 
this  infection  is  conveyed  by  merchandize  or 
not,  yet,  until  we  have  further  information, 
we  recommend  that  articles  of  merchandize 
admitted  into  this  country,  from  infected 
places,  should  be  submitted  to  the  usual 
regulations  of  quarantine. 

In  the  name  of  the  College, 
(Signed)     Henry  Halford,  Pres. 

(Signed)  Francis  Hawkins,  Regist. 

SECOND    REPORT. 

To  C.  C.  Greiille,  Esq. 

College  of  Physicians,  June  18,1831. 

Sir, — In  compliance  with  the  further 
wishes  of  the  Lords  of  His  Majesty's  most 
Honourable  Privy  Council,  that  we  should 
state  in  detail  the  reason  of  the  opinion  con- 
tained in  our  report,  dated  June  Ijth,  we 
beg  to  submit  to  their  Lordships  the  follow- 
ing statement,  observing  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  information  in  the  documents  laid 
before  us  is  deficient  on  some  important 
points,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  de- 
scription of  the  disease. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease,  called  cholera  morbus  in  Russia,  is 
derived  entirely  from  a  report  drawn  up  by 
Sir  W.  Crichton  at  St.  Petersburg,  for  the 
Medical  Council  of  that  capita!,  from  reports 
of  medical  practitioners  in  different  parts  of 
Russia,  where  the  disease  had  appeared. 
We  have,  however,  no  direct  information 
from  any  Russian  or  other  physician  who 
liad  actually  seen  the  disease.  The  remarka- 
ble facts  attending  its  progress  and  manner 
of  extension  over  the  vast  tract  of  country  in 
which  it  has  successively  appeared,  are  as 
follows: — It  showed  itself  at  Astracan,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Wolga,  on  the  20th  of  July, 
1830,  immediately  after  the  arrival  of  a  ves- 
sel there  from  the  port  of  Bakon,  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea ;  on  board 
which  vessel,  during  the  passage,  eight  men 
had  died  of  the  disease.  From  Astracan  it 
spread  itself  in  an  eastern  direction  to  Gou- 
rieff,  and  far  up  the  course  of  the  river 
Owrab  ;  and  at  the  same  time  proceeded 
northward,  in  a  course  following  strictly  the 
great  line  of  river  communication  of  the 
Wolga  ;  affecting  successively  all  the  princi- 
pal towns  on  each  bank  of  the  river,  as  far 
to  the  north  as  Yaraslov,  and  at  dates  cor- 
responding with  the  ordinary  rate  of  the 
navigation  up  this  stream.  The  earliest 
dcatlis  at  each  place  usually  occurred  among 
the  boatmen  employed  in  the  navigation. 


It  is  an  important  fact,  that  while  thus 
ascending  the  course  of  the  Wolga  in  a 
north  direction,  it  was  contemporaneously 
conveyed  down  the  course  of  the  Don  in  a 
sou*h-west  direction  to  the  sea  of  Azof,  and 
to  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  details 
are  given,  warranting  the  belief  that  it  was 
carried  by  personal  intercourse  across  the 
neck  of  land  which  separates  these  two  great 
lines  of  water  communication. 

The  disease  appeared  at  iMcscow  in  the 
first  or  second  week  of  October,  alleged  to 
have  been  brought  thither  from  Saratoff,  an 
infected  town  on  the  Wolga.  At  Moscow 
it  prevailed  during  the  coldest  months,  hav- 
ing first  appeared  in  the  south  part  of  the  Rus- 
sian dominions  during  tlie  hottest  season  of 
the  year.  Quarantine  was  established  on  the 
road  from  Moscow  to  St.  Petersburg.  Upon 
this  road  the  disease  has  never  extended 
itself;  but  u]ion  another  line  of  approach  to 
St.  Petersburg  from  Saratoff,  where  no  qua- 
rantine was  established,  tlie  disease  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Tikhvin,  within  160  miles 
of  Petersburg,  where  it  appears  also  to  have 
been  arrested  by  quarantine. 

It  is  important  to  mention  here,  that  the 
Moravian  colony  of  Sarepta,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Wolga,  several  German  colonies 
in  the  government  of  Saratoo,  around  which 
the  disease  raged  with  great  severity,  and 
the  school  of  Military  Cadets  at  Moscow, 
were  exempted  altogether  from  the  disease  ; 
strict  precautions  having  been  used  in  each 
of  these  several  instances  to  prohibit  all  iu- 
tercourse  with  the  surrounding  population. 

Tlie  mode  of  ingress  of  the  disease  into 
Podolia  and  Volhynia  is  not  equally  certain  ; 
but  it  appears  to  have  followed  the  great 
lines  of  communication  between  the  southern 
parts  of  Russia  and  those  provinces,  and  to 
have  accompanied  the  march  of  the  armies 
in  this  direction. 

The  disease  appeared  very  early  in  May 
on  the  road  between  Posen  and  Warsaw, 
and  in  the  army  of  the  Grand  Duke  Michael  ; 
subsequently  at  Praga  and  Warsaw,  and  in 
the  Polish  armies.  A  report,  drawn  up  by 
a  Board  of  Health  at  Warsaw,  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  French  government,  and  thence 
to  the  English  government,  gives  a  state- 
ment of  the  numbers  infected  during  seven 
days  in  the  hospitals  of  Warsaw  and  its 
neighbourhood. 

The  latest  accounts  we  have  before  us  are 
those  regarding  the  extension  of  the  disease 
to  the  sea-ports  of  Riga  and  Dantzick,  on 
the  Baltic,  and  the  great  mortality  which 
has  occurred  in  the  former  of  these  i)laccs. 

From  the  progress  of  this  disease,  unin- 
fluenced by  latitude  or  by  seasons,  through 
various  districts  in  the  Russian  empire,  fol- 
lowing gradually  the  courses  of  great  rivers 
and  roads,  in  other  words,  the  general  lines 
of  traffic  and  communication,  and  from  the 
fact  that  diflcrent  towns  situated  iu  its  route 
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were  exempted  from  its  visitations  by  csta- 
blisbing  a  system  of  non-intercourse,  we  are 
of  opinion  that  the  disease  called  cholera 
morbus  in  Russia  is  of  an  infectious  nature. 
Our  decision  is  corroborated  by  the  opinion 
of  Sir  William  Crichton,  of  St  Petersburg; 
by  the  measures  taken  by  the  Russian  and 
Piussinn  governments  ;  by  the  statement  of 
tbe  English  physician,  Ur.  Walker,  sent  from 
St.  Fftersburg  to  Moscow,  who,  after  much 
hesitation,  decided  peremptorily  in  favour  of 
contagion  ;  by  that  also  of  Dr.  Albers,  sent 
by  the  Prussian  government,  who  first  en- 
tertained a  suspicion  that  the  disease  was 
contagious,  afterwards  doubted,  and  at  last 
determined  upon  its  contagious  nature.  We 
beg  again  to  call  your  Lordships'  attention 
to  the  circumstance,  that  neither  the  state- 
ments of  Dr.  W'alker,  nor  those  of  Dr. 
Albers,  nor  those  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Health  at  Warsaw,  contain  any 
description  of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

We  have  not  evidence  before  us  sufficient 
to  decide  whether  this  disease  be  communi- 
cable by  merLhaudize  or  not ;  there  are 
sonie  statements  which  appear  to  support 
the  latter  opinion,  but  they  are  neither  nu- 
merous nor  distinct  enough  to  convince  us 
that  this  disease  does  not  and  will  not  ob- 
serve the  laws  which  regulate  other  infec- 
tious disorders. 

Should  the  government  be  enabled  to  lay 
before  us  hereafter  a  more  precise  account 
of  the  disease,  and  a  more  enlarged  state- 
ment, by  which  the  propagation  of  its  infec- 
tion may  be  distinguished  from  that  of  other 
infectious  diseases,  we  shall  be  very  ready  to 
reconsider  our  opinion.  But  until  such  infor- 
mation can  be  obtained  by  us,  called  upon 
as  we  are  to  consider  the  security  of  the 
public,  we  can  give  no  other  opinion,  with 
respect  to  the  t-rausmission  of  the  disease  by 
merchandize,  than  that  we  think  the  safety 
of  the  community  will  best  be  consulted  by 
submitting  merchandize  to  the  usual  regula- 
tions of  quarantine  ;  and  we  can  at  present 
make  no  other  distinction  of  articles  than  is 
made  by  the  law  established  for  this  purpose. 
Signed,  on  behalf  of  the  College,  by 

Henuv  H a lford.  President. 

Fn.iNcis  Hawkins,  Registrar. 
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GUY'S  HOSPITAL. 

Concussion  of  the  Brain,  with  Laceration  of  one 

of  the  Anterior  Lobes. — Death. 
William  Broker,  the  surgery  man  at  Guy's 
Hospital,  was  found   lying  at  the  bottom  of 
the  surgery  stairs  between  ten  and  eleven  at 
night,  on  the  I8th  of  May,  1831,  in  an  insen- 


sible state,  having,  it  is  su[iposcd,  in  at- 
tempting to  descend  them  f.dlcn  down,  be- 
ing at  the  time  intoxicated.  It  is  not  ex- 
actly known  how  long  he  had  lain  ;  but 
about  three  (juarters  of  an  hour  before  he 
was  found,  he  had  been  seen  going  towards 
the  surgery.  On  examining  liim  there  ap- 
peared to  be  a  contused  wound  on  the  hinder 
part  of  the  right  side  of  the  head,  from  which 
there  had  been  considerable  hamorrhage  ;  it 
was  merely  a  scalp  wound,  about  two  inches 
long  ;  did  not  penetrate  the  tendon  of  the 
occipito-fioi  talis  muscle  ;  and  no  fracture 
could  be  detected.  He  was  insensible,  and 
could  not  be  roused  more  than  just  to  mut- 
ter "Oh  dear!"  when  sharply  pinched,  or 
loudly  called  to.  Pulse  very  feeble,  small, 
and  slow  ;  extremi'ies  cold  ;  pupils  slightly 
dilated,  but  contracted  freely  on  the  admis- 
sion of  light ;  restless  ;  no  sickness  ;  breath- 
ing slow,  but  not  at  all  stertorous. 

Twelve  I'.M. — Extremities  warmer  ;  pulse 
slightly  improved,  but  still  very  feeble. 

19th,  eight  a.m. — Pulse  has  more  power  ; 
extremities  warm  ;  still  insensible  ;  carotids 
pulsate  actively. 

Head  to  be  shaved,  and  to  take  gr.  vi.  of 
Calomel  immediately ;  and  an  hour  af- 
terwards a  draught  of  Sulphate  of  3Iag- 
uesia,  with  infusion  of  Senna. 

Two  P.M. — Pulse  still  rising  j  bowels  not 
opened. 

Venffisectio. 

Though  a  large  orifice  was  made  in  the 
vein,  the  blood  did  not  flow  freely  ;  and  when 
5xvi.  had  been  drawn  the  pulse  became  in- 
termittent. 

To  have  a  Colocynth  enema. 

Eleven  p.m. — Bowels  twice  ojiened  ;  pulse 
has  again  risen,  and  is  sharper;  bleeding 
repeated  to  5xviii.,  during  which  the  pulse 
rose  and  became  rather  fuller. 

Sulphat.  jMagnesije,  3i.  Inf.  Rosa,  Ji.4ta 
qq.  bora  sumend. 

20tb,  A.M. —  Pulse  5-1,  small,  and  very 
weak  ;  exceedingly  restless  ;  extremities 
cold  ;  cannot  be  roused  ;  bowels  opened 
freely,  and  he  appears  conscious  when  he 
has  a  motion  ;  pupils  natural  ;  no  unusual 
heat  of  scalp;  has  had  two  slight  attacks  of 
spasm  of  right  side  of  face  in  the  night. 

R  Pulv.  Jacobi,  gr.  iii.  Hydr.  Submur. 
gr.  ii.  ter  die  sumend. 

Blood  drawn  yesterday  not  inflamed. 

P.M. — Much  the  same. 

21st,  A.M. — No  sleep  ;  has  now  repeated 
attacks  of  spasm  of  right  side  of  face  ;  bowels 
opened  ;  is  exceedingly  restless,  thirsty,  and 
drinks  without  difficulty  :  wound  in  scalp 
healed  ;  mouth  slightly  affected  by  calomel. 
The  only  words  that  can  be  got  from  him  are, 
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"Oh  dear!"  though  he  evidently  hears 
when  spokeu  to,  and  sometimes  appears  to 
understand  what  is  said  ;  he  lies,  when  free 
from  spasm,  as  though  sleeping  ;  and  if  rous- 
ed, seems  as  if  just  waking  from  a  dream. 

Continue  medicines,  and  apply  a  blister  to 
the  nape  of  neck. 

P.M. — Right  side  of  face,  tongue,  and 
muscles  of  deglutition,  continually  affected 
by  spasm — so  much  so,  that  he  is  unable  to 
swallow  even  drink  ;  left  upper  eyelid  con- 
stantly twitching  ;  right  eye  abducted — ap- 
pears rather  more  prominent  and  suffused 
than  the  left  ;  pulse  rather  stronger,  and 
much  quicker,  being  now  96  ;  bowels  opened 
once  ;  very  restless,  so  as  to  make  it  neccs- 
sar}'  slightly  to  confine  him  in  bed. 

22d,  A.M. — Passed  a  much  quieter  night, 
and  is  better  this  morning  ;  pulse  68,  steady, 
without  much  power  ;  the  abduction  and 
suffusion  of  right  eye  not  so  perceptible  ; 
spasmodic  attacks  not  so  frequent  or  violent ; 
muscles  of  deglutition  but  little  affected,  and 
can  now  drink  fieely  ;  blister  slightly  risen  ; 
bowels  freely  opened  ;  passed  plenty  of  wa- 
ter ;  skin  moist ;  pupils  a  little  contracted  ; 
feet  warm. 

Blistered  surface  to  be   dressed  with  Sa- 
vine  Cerate. 

P.M. — Frequency  of  spasmodic  attacks 
lessened  ;  there  is  now  a  co'isiderable  inter- 
val between  them  ;  pulse  76,  small  and 
steady  ;  is  more  sensible  ;  when  sjioken  to 
appears  to  know  what  is  said,  and  attempts 
to  answer,  but  before  he  can,  seems  to  forget 
what  he  intended  to  say  ;  pupils  contracted  ; 
tongue  dry  in  the  middle,  moist  at  the  edges, 
and  when  protruded  is  drawn  to  the  right 
side  ;  no  heat  of  scalp  ;  is  thirsty,  and  drinks 
freely. 

23d,  A.M. — Xot  so  well  ;  no  sleep;  has 
been  restless  during  the  whole  of  the  night ; 
fits  have  recurred  more  frequently  ;  bowels 
opened  without  consciousness;  pulse  100, 
rather  sharp  and  incompressible. 

Vena2sectio,  Jxiv.     Continue  medicine. 

P.M. — Blood  cupped  and  buffed  ;  for-  a 
little  while  after  bleeding  was  quieter,  but  is 
now  more  restless;  fits  still  more  frequent; 
pulse  108,  and  sharp ;  mouth  affected  by 
mercury. 

Repeat  V.  S,  ad  ^x. 

This  affected  the  pulse,  which  became  soft 
and  running. 

24lh,  A.M. — Pulse  120,  thready;  fits  more 
frecpient,  occurring  every  few  minutes,  often 
affecting  the  whole  of  the  right  side  of  the 
body  ;  has  had  no  sleep  ;  blood  drawn  last 
night  inflamed  ;  both  eyes  drawn  towards 
the  right  side  ;  left  eye  rather  dilated,  right 


contracted  ;  bowels  open  ;  stools  dark  and 
offensive  ;  tongue  dry  and  furred  ;  abdomen 
a]>pears  tender,  as,  when  pressed  upon,  he 
seems  uneasy. 

P.M. — Spasm  of  face  incessant,  and  the 
whole  of  the  right  side  of  body  very  often 
attacked  by  it.  After  these  attacks  he  lies 
in  a  most  exhausted  state,  gasping  for  breath. 
Pulse  variable  ;  left  eye  dilated,  right  con- 
tracted ;  is  more  sensible,  but  does  not  an- 
swer when  spoken  to;  he  ajijiears  to  bebliud 
of  the  right  eye,  but  to  see  distinctly  with  the 
left,  as,  when  drink  is  held  on  the  left  side, 
he  immediately  puis  out  his  hand  towards  it, 
but  if  held  on  the  right  side,  and  the  left  eye 
is  at  the  same  time  closed,  he  does  not  take 
any  notice  of  it. 

25th. — Passed  a  wretched  night  ;  spasm 
continues  with,  if  possible,  increased  vio- 
lence ;  left  eye  still  more  dilated,  right  more 
contracted,  and  insensible  to  any  stimuli; 
pulse  l60,  and  exceedingly  small;  is  fast 
sinking. 

Noon. — Died. 

Examintttion  four  hours  after  Death. — Tliis 
examination  was  most  satisfactory,  agreeing 
exactly  with  the  symptoms  shewn  during 
life,  and  with  the  prognosis  that  had  been 
given.  Skull  sound  ;  dura  mater  uninjured  ; 
a  small  quantity  of  blood  effused  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  hrnin,  directly  underneath  the 
scalp  wound,  and  a  much  more  considerable 
quantity  on  the  left  hemisphere  directly  T\hc,\  e 
the  ear,  with  superficial  laceration  of  the 
brain.  In  the  fore-part  of  the  anterior  lobe 
of  the  left  hemisphere  was  a  considerable 
laceration,  to  some  depth  in  the  substance  of 
the  brain,  and  which  was  surrounded  by  a 
yellowish  hue  ;  this  laceration  was  precisely 
opposite  the  external  wound  on  the  back  part 
of  the  right  side  of  the  head.  On  the  base 
of  the  right  anterior  lobe  was  a  small  lump 
of  coagulated  blood,  situated  near  the  de- 
cussation of  the  optic  nerves,  and  which 
pressed  laterally  upon  the  right ;  thus  ac- 
counting for  loss  of  vision  in  that  eye. 
I'be  br.iin  throughout  was  of  an  unusually 
soft  consistence,  and  exhibited  in  a  remark- 
aide  degree,  by  pressure  between  the  finger 
and  thumb,  tliat  easy  separation  of  the  ex- 
ternal layers  of  the  convolutions  so  often 
noticed  in  drunkards.  The  cerebellum  was 
healthy.  N. 


ERRATUM. 

In  T>r.  Front's  last  lecture,  page  390,  line  22  from 
bottom,  instead  of  "  elements  of  carbonate  of 
aiiimoiiia  and  water,"  read,  "  elements  of  carbo- 
nate of  ammonia  when  combined  with  water;" 
that  is  to  say,  one  [.roportion  of  urea,  combined 
with  one  prop<irtiiin  of  water,  form  together  pre- 
cisely the  elements  of  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

\V.  Wilson, Trinter,  !i7,  SInnncr-Strcct,  Londoi  . 
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on  insanity. 

Liabilitu  of  lAiiiatics for  their  civil  Contracts — 
Opinions  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts — Xuture 
oj  "  Lucid  bilervals" — ]ViUs  set  aside  oji  the 
ground  of  influence  exerted  on  the  Testators — 
Law  touching  Certijicatesfor  the  Confinement 
of  liuane  Persons. 

Gentlemen, —  On  the  last  occasion  we  con- 
sidered the  subject  of  insanity  as  connected 
with  commissiona  of  lunacy  and  soundness 
of  mind  ;  and  as  connected  with  criminal 
responsibility,  and  the  sense  of  right  and 
wrong.  I  shall  commence  the  present  lec- 
ture with  saying  a  few  words  respecting  a 
third  and  different  view  of  lunacy — the 
liability  of  lunatics  for  their  civil  contracts. 
This  subject  has  been  very  much  cleared  up 
by  two  late  decisions  of  Lord  Teuterden, 
though  the  law  still  remains  in  some  points 
unsettled.  The  first  was  in  the  case  of 
Baxter,  a  tradesman,  r.  the  Earl  of  Ports- 
mouth. A  verdict  had  been  found  for 
plaintiff,  but  the  defendant  had  leave  to 
move  to  enter  a  nonsuit,  on  the  ground  that 
lie  was  a  declared  lunatic  ;  and  a  rule  nisi 
for  that  purpose  being  applied  for,  his  Lord.- 
ship  decided  as  follows  ; — 

"  I  was  of  opinion  at  the  trial  that  the 
evidence  given  on  the  part  of  the  defendant 
■was  not  sufficient  to  defeat  the  plaintiff''s  ac- 
tion ;  it  was  brought  to  recover  charges  for 
things  suited  to  the  state  and  degree  of  the 
defendant,  and  actually  ordered  and  enjoyed 
by  him.    At  the  time  when  the  orders  were 

189.— VIII. 


given  and  executed.  Lord  Portsmouth  was 
living  with  his  family,  and  there  was  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  the  plaintiff  knew  of  his 
insanity.  I  thought  the  case  very  distin- 
guishable from  an  attempt  to  enforce  a  con- 
tract not  executed,  or  one  made  under  cir- 
cumstances which  might  have  induced  a  rea- 
sonable person  to  suppose  the  defendant  was 
of  unsound  mind.  The  latter  would  be  cases 
of  imposition  ;  and  I  desired  that  my  judg- 
ment might  not  be  taken  to  be,  that  such 
contracts  would  bind,  although  I  was  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  they  would  not.  Upon  fur- 
ther consideration,  I  find  no  reason  for  think- 
ing that  my  direction  to  the  jury  was  erro- 
neous, or  that  the  verdict  should  be  disturb- 
ed."—Rule  refused. — 5  Barn,  and  Cresw., 
172.  And  in  the  case  of  Browne  v.  Joddrell, 
on  a  similar  plea  being  offered  for  the  defen- 
dant, his  Lordship  expressed  himself  in  these 
terms  ; — "  I  am  not  unwilling  to  receive  the 
evidence  offered  ;  I  think,  however,  the  de- 
fence will  not  avail,  unless  it  be  shown  that 
the  plaintiff"  imposed  on  the  defendant.  I'he 
old  cases  go  the  length  of  saying  that  a  party 
shall  in  no  case  be  allowed  to  set  up  his  own 
insanity.  That,  I  think,  is  too  general  a 
rule  :  if  you  can  show  that  any  means  were 
used  to  impose  upon  a  person  of  weak  or 
unsound  mind,  I  think  that  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  cases  of  fraud,  it  is  an  answer.  I  once 
acted  on  this  rule,  and  my  opinion  was  con- 
firmed by  the  court."  Verdict  for  the  plain- 
tiff.—1  Moody  and  Malkin,  105. 

A  person  who  has  been  a  lunatic,  has  been 
allowed,  after  recovering  his  reason,  to  avoid 
a  marriage  made  whilst  he  was  a  lunatic  ; 
and  this,  although  there  had  been  no  com- 
mission of  lunacy  taken  out  against  him.  T 
will  read  a  little  of  this  case,  as  shewing  the 
opinions  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  as  to 
what  degree  of  insanity  will  avoid  a  mar- 
riage. 

"  Turner  v.  Meyers. — This  was  a  case  of 
proceeding  to  annul  a  marriage,  on  the  plea 
of  insanity,  instituted  on  the  part  of  the  hua- 
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band,  after  his  recovery. — Sir  Wm.  Scott: 
This  is  a  suit  brought  by  a  man  to  set  aside 
his  marriage  on  the  ground  of  his  own  in- 
capacity at  the  time  alleged,  though  at  other 
times  he  is  pleaded  to  have  been  capable. 
The  suit  was  first  brouglit  by  the  father,  but 
the  son  being  of  age,  and  there  being  no 
means  of  mak'ng  the  father  guardian,  or 
curator  ad  litem,  the  Court  was  of  opinion, 
that  the  suit  could  not  proceed  in  that  form. 
It  has,  therefore,  since  assumed  its  present 
shape.  It  is,  I  conceive,  perfectly  clear  in  law, 
that  a  party  may  come  forward  to  maintain 
his  own  past  incapacity,  and  also  that  a  de- 
fect of  incapacity  invalidates  the  contract 
of  marriage,  as  well  as  any  other  contract. 
When  a  commission  of  lunacy  has  been 
taken  out,  the  conclusion  against  the  mar- 
riage will  be  founded  on  that  statute  ;  where 
there  has  been  no  such  commission,  the  mat- 
ter is  to  be  established  on  evidence.  The 
statute  has  made  provisions  against  such 
marriages,  even  in  lucid  intervals,  till  the 
commission  has  been  superseded.  In  other 
cases,  the  Court  will  require  it  to  be  shewn, 
by  strong  evidence,  that  the  marriage  was 
clearly  had  in  a  lucid  interval,  if  it  is  first 
found  that  the  person  was  generally  insane. 
]\ladness  is  a  state  of  mind  not  easily  re- 
ducible to  correct  definition,  since  it  is  the 
disorder  of  that  faculty  with  which  we  are 
little  acquainted  ;  for  all  the  study  of  man- 
kind has  made  but  a  very  moderate  progress 
in  investigating  the  texture  of  the  mind  even 
in  a  sound  state.  In  disease,  where  it  has 
pleased  the  Almighty  to  envelop  the  subject- 
matter  in  the  darkness  of  disease,  it  will 
probably  always  continue  so  ;  but  the  eflfects 
of  this  disordered  state  are  pretty  well 
known.  We  learn  from  experience  and  ob- 
servation all  that  we  can  know,  and  we  see 
that  madness  may  subsist  in  various  degrees, 
sometimes  slight,  as  partaking  rather  of  dis- 
position or  humour,  which  will  not  incapa- 
citate a  man  from  managing  his  own  affairs, 
or  making  a  valid  contract.  It  must  be 
something  more  than  this,  something  which, 
if  there  be  any  test,  is  held,  by  the  common 
judgment  of  mankind,  to  affect  his  general 
fitness  to  be  trusted  with  the  management 
of  himself  and  his  own  concerns.  The  de- 
gree of  proof  must  be  still  stronger,  when  a 
person  brings  a  suit  on  allegation  of  Ids  own 
incapacity,  by  exposing  to  view  the  changes 
of  his  mind.  This  gentleman's  father  has 
been  produced  as  a  witness,  that  he  had 
given  him  leave  to  go  to  a  show  of  cattle, 
in  order  to  amuse  him ;  that  he  (the 
plaintiff)  took  that  opportunity  of  eloping 
to  town  without  money  and  without  prepa- 
latioii  ;  that  he  told  his  friend  he  was  going 
into  the  neighbourhood  of  Nottingham,  and 
should  return,  but  he  did  not ;  he  went  to 
Newark,  and  on  to  London,  without  any 
Other  purpose  than  that  of  indulging  the  mi- 


litary notions,  which  he  usually  entertained 
in  his  fits  of  insanity.  He  is  described,  by 
one  of  the  passengers  in  the  same  carriage, 
to  have  been  giddy  and  flighty,  very  com- 
municative about  his  family,  as  persons  of 
property,  but  frequently  contradicting  him- 
self ;  speaking  to  every  person  whom  he 
met,  and  particularly  to  women,  and  calling 
to  any  person  that  he  saw  at  the  window. 
This  witness  deposes,  that  at  first  he  supposed 
him  only  to  be  wild  and  thoughtless,  but 
afterwards  he  considered  him  to  be  deranged. 
I'his  is  a  description  of  very  extravagant  be- 
haviour. On  his  coming  to  town,  on  the  9ih 
of  September,  he  met  this  lady  for  the  first 
time,  as  it  is  admitted  by  Mrs.  Turner  in  her 
answers,  who  was  then  Sarah  Meyers,  but 
passing  by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Lee.  He  first 
became  acquainted  with  this  woman,  by  ac- 
cidentally meeting  her  in  the  street,  some- 
where near  one  of  the  Theatres  lloyal. 
Her  servant,  Susannah  Squire,  says, 
'  that  on  Friday  the  9th  of  September,  he 
came  with  her  mistress,  who  lived  in  Ann- 
street  East,  and  that  almost  immediately 
she  heard  him  say  to  her  mistress,  '  he  could 
not  live  without  her.'  That  her  mistress 
then  proposed  '  that  she  should  go  to  church 
with  them,'  and  on  the  Blonday  following, 
Mr.  Turner  obtained  a  licence,  and  on  Wed- 
nesday they  were  married.'  Here  is  an 
offer  of  marriage  at  once  to  a  perfect 
stranger.  One  has  heard  of  the  extravagant 
effects  of  love  at  first  sight.  This  is  con- 
duct which,  if  it  stood  alone,  might  be  only 
an  act  of  a  very  weak  person,  and  might  not 
be  sufficient  to  proclaim  a  man  absolutely 
mad  or  lunatic  ;  it  is,  certainly,  however, 
symptomatic  ;  and  if  fortified  by  other 
acts,  may  lead  to  a  different  conclusion. 
It  is  alleged,  on  the  part  of  INIrs.  Turner, 
'  that  she  was  the  cause  of  this  inclination, 
on  his  discovering  that  she  was  particularly 
fond  of  the  military  profession,  from  seeing 
the  locket  of  a  military  officer  in  her  posses- 
sion ;  and  that  he  affected  their  habits  from 
a  wish  to  recommend  himself  to  her.'  But 
this  could  not  have  been  the  cause  of  them, 
since  they  appeared  in  his  first  conversation 
with  Parry,  before  he  had  seen  her,  and  with 
his  fellow-traveller  on  the  road.  Mr.  Parry, 
junior,  says,  that  the  next  day  a  young 
woman  came  to  inquire  about  his  character, 
with  a  card  of  reference  of  a  descri)ni(m  very 
xvild  : — '  Royal  Army  of  France,  Captain 
Jonathan  Turner,  of  the  Royal  Guards.' 

Oakley,  the  sister  of  the  woman,  says, 
'  that  on  the  Monday  he  was  very  desirous 
to  marry  her  sister  ;  that  he  went  for  the 
licence,  and  was  married  ;  and  that,  during 
the  ceremony,  there  was  perfect  propriety  of 
behaviour;  and  that  he  was  perfectly  ra- 
tional, and  that  it  was  his  own  free  act.' 
The  Clergyman  and  the  Clerk  also  depose 
to  the  propriety  of  his  behaviour.     Rluch 
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stress,  however,  is  not  to  be  laid  on  that  cir-  is  in  its  favour  ;  but  then  it  must  be  solem- 

cumstance;  as  persons,  in  that  state,  will  nized  between  parties  competent  to  contract 

nevertheless  often  ])ursue  a    favourite  pur-  — capable  of  entering  into  that  most  impor- 

pose  with  the  composure   and  regularity   of  tant  engagement,  the  very  essence  of  which 

appnrentlv  sound  minds.     It  is  in  tha  extra-  is  consent:  and   without  soundness  of  mind 

vn^aiice  ('/■  the  act   itself',   rather    than  in  tite  there  can  be  no  legal  consent — none  binding 

)naiiiier  i>t' pursuing  it,  that  the  proof  of  »»<«/-  inlaw:  insanity  vitiates    all   acts.     Nor  nm 

jie^s    is  "to    be    discovered."—!     Haggard,  I  jirepared  to  doubt,   hut  that  considerable 

414,  ^"c.  we;ikncs3  of  mind,  circumvented  by  propor- 

To  this  I  should  add  a  case  of  a  proceed-  tionate  fraud,    will    vitiate  the  fact  of  mar- 

ing  under  a  commission  of  lunacy  to  set  aside  riage — whether  the  fraud   is    practised    on 

a  raarri:ige.  his  ward  by  a  party  who  stands   in    the  re- 

•'  The  Ci'itntess  of  Pirtsmmith ,   v,   the  Earl  lation  of  Guardian,  as  in  the  case  of  Har- 

of  Portsmouth,  bij  his  Committee. — This  was  a  ford  against    Morris,    which    was    decided 

suit  of  nullity  of  marriage,  instituted,  origi-  princijially  on  the  ground  of  fraud — or  whe- 

nally,  in  the  Consistory  Court  of  London,  on  ther  it  is  effected  by  a  Trustee  procuring  the 

the  part  of  the  Karl  of  Portsmouth,  acting  by  solemnization  of  the  marriage  of  his    own 

his  Committee  ;  and  in  an  early  stage  of  the  daughter  with  a  person  of  very  weak  mind, 

proceedings,  came  up,  by  appeal,  to  the  Court  over   whom  he  has  acquired   a  great  ascen- 

of  Arches,  where  it  was  retained.  The  dancy.  A  jierson,  incapable  from  weakness 
cause  was  argued  by  Lushington  and  Pickard     of  detecting  the  fraud,    and  of  resisting  the 

for  the  Earl  of  Portsmouth  ;  and  by  the  ascendancy  practised  in  obtaining  bis  con- 
King's  Advocate  and  Dodson  contra. — Sir  sent  totho  contract,  can h;irdly  be  considered 
John  Nicnoi.r.  :  This  suit  is  described  as  as  binding  himself  in  poi:it  of  law  by  such 
brought  by  the  Earl  of  Portsmouth,  acting  by  an  act.  At  all  events,  the  circumstances 
his  Committee,  against  Mary  Ann  Il;uison,  preceding  and  attending  the  marriage  itself 
falsely  cillingherselfCountessofPortsmouth,  may  materially  tend  to  show  the  contracting 
to  have  a  marriage,  in  fact  solemnized  between  party  was  of  unsound  mind,  and  was  so  con- 
them,  declared  to  be  null   and  void  in  law.      sidered  and  treated  by  the  parties  engaged 


The  proceedings  originated  in  the  follow- 
ing circumstances.  In  January  18'2j,  a 
Commission  issued  to  inquire  into  the  al- 
leged lunacy  of  Lord  Portsmouth  :  the  inqui- 
sition was  executed,  very  hmg  proceedings 
took  place,  the  matter  was  strenuously  con- 
tested, a  great  number  of  witnesses  were  ex- 
amined, and  the  finding  of  the  jury  was, 
'  that  Lord  Portsmouth  is  of  unsound  mind, 
so  that  he  is  not  sufficient  for  the  govern- 
ment of  himself  and  his  property,  and  has 
been  in  the  same  state  of  unsound  mind  from 
the  first  of  January,  1809.'  In  consequence 
of  this  finding,  Mr.  Henry  Fellowes,  a  dis- 
tant relation,  was  appointed  Committee  ; 
and  by  an  order  made  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, the  Committee  was  directed  to  insti- 
tute proceedings  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court 
'  for  the  purpose  of  annulling  and  declaring 
void  the  marriage   of  John  Ciiarles  Earl  of 


in  fraudulently  effecting  the  marriage.  Iri 
respect  to  Lord  Portsmouth's  unsound- 
ness of  mind,  the  case  set  up  is  of  a  mixed 
nature — not  absolute  idiotcy,  but  weakness 
of  understanding — not  continued  insanity, 
but  delusions  and  irrationality  on  particular 
subjects.  Absolute  idiotcy,  or  constant  in- 
sanity, would  have  carried  with  them  their 
own  security  and  protection  ;  for  in  either 
case,  the  forms  preceding,  and  the  cere- 
mony itself,  could  not  have  been  gone 
through  without  exposure  and  detection — 
but  here  a  mixture  of  both,  ty  no  means  un- 
common, is  set  up  —  considerable  natural 
weakness,  growing  at  length,  from  being  left 
to  itself  and  uncontrolled,  into  practices 
so  irrational  and  unnatural  as  in  some  in- 
stances to  be  bordering  upon  idiotcy,  and 
in  others  to  be  attended  with  actual  delusion 
a  perversion  of  mind — a  deranged  imagi- 


Portsmouth  with  jNIiss  INIary  Ann  Hanson,  nation — a  fancy  and  belief  of  the  existence 
now  Countess  of  Portsmouth.'  Thus  the  of  things  which  no  rational  being,  no  person 
proceedings  commenced  in  the  Eccle-  possessed  of  the  powers  of  reason  and  judg- 
siastical  Court.  The  verdict  would  not  of  ment,  could  possiOly  believe  to  exist.  Hisser- 
itself  affect  the  v;ilidity  of  the  marriage,  vants  were  his  ])layfellows  in  town  and  coun- 
de  facto  solemnized,  though  solemnized  try;  he  played  all  sorts  of  tricks  w4th  them  ; 
within  the  time  of  the  finding  by  the  jury,  more  particularly  in  the  country,  where  he 
The  finding  is  a  circumstance  and  a  part  of  was  less  under  observation — where  he  found 
the  evidence  in  support  of  the  unsoundness  additional  playmates  in  his  f.irm-servants  and 
of  mind  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  but  no  labourers,  and  where  he  was  less  liable  to  no- 
more  ;  for  this  Court  must  be  satisfied  by  evi-  tice.  He  was  fond  of  driving  a  team,  and  L:idy 
dence  of  its  own  that  grounds  of  nullity  Portsmouth  so  far  indulged  him  as  to  have 
existed.  'I'he  law  of  the  case  admits  of  nocon-  a  team  of  horses  kept  for  his  amusement  as 
troversy,  and  none  has  been  attempted  to  be  a  toy  and  a  playthinn;,  with  which  he  carted 
r:iised  upon  it.  When  a  fact  of  marriage  has  dung  and  limber  and  hay  ;  yet  he  used  to  flog 
been  regularly  solemnized,  the  presumption  these  horses  most  unmercifully,  and  often  iu 
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such  a  manner  as  to  produce  danger  to  his 
own  person.  As  further  proof  of  his  unsound- 
ness of  mind  maybe  added  his  propensity  for 
bell-ringing,  not  as  sometimes  young  men  will 
do  for  exercise,  but  to  share  tlie  money  ;  this, 
too,  by  a  nobleman  of  forty,  at  his  own 
parish  church,  and  near  his  own  residence  : 
his  fancy  respecting  funerals,  and  his  con- 
ductand  all  the  circumstances  connected  with 
tliat  fancy  :  the  slaughtering  of  cattle,  and 
the  incidents  attending  that  whim.  Another 
trait  is,  his  pleasure  in  malicious  cruelty  to 
man  and  beast;  never  expressing  any  regret 
— but  '  serves  him  right,'  was  his  usual  re- 
mark upon  his  own  acts  of  cruelty.  I  allude 
only  to  these  facts  very  generally  ;  but  to 
state  them  with  the  force  and  effect  they  h.ave 
upon  myjudgment  would  require  a  detail  of  the 
minuter  circumstances  connected  with  each  of 
them.  A  still  more  decided  delusion  of  mind 
is  that  relating  to  lancets,  and  tapes,  and 
basins  in  women's  pockets  ;  the  particulars 
of  which,  for  the  same,  and  even  for  ad- 
ditional reasons,  I  do  not  enumerate.  The 
fact  is  proved  beyond  all  question;  it  was  a 
delusion  that  continued  even  to  the  time  of 
the  inquisition.  Dr.  Ainslie  admits  that 
•  such  a  propensity  is  not  consistent  with  a 
perfectly  sound  mind.'  What  the  distinction 
is  between  a  mind  not  perfectly  sound,  and 
an  unsound  mind,  is  not  explained  by  the 
witness;  nor  what  is  the  state  of  the  capa- 
city of  a  man  wlio,  when  between  forty  and 
fifty,  twice  married,  and  living  in  society, 
supposes  that  the  gestation  of  a  woman  could 
be  fifteen  months  ;  nor  of  one  who  admits 
that  he  knew  another  man  was  in  bed  with 
his  wife — that  he  remonstrated,  but  '  they 
never  took  any  notice  of  me,' — and  who  does 
not  resent  this,  nor  take  any  steps  for  relief, 
because  the  man  was  'too  strong'  for  him  ; — 
these  and  other  circumstances,  admitted  on 
the  interrogatories  by  this  witness,  occasion 
his  evidence  to  produce  no  alteration  in  my 
opinion,  respecting  the  bearing  of  the  facts 
before  the  marriage  spoken  to  by  the  other 
■witnesses ;  and  the  evidence  of  Swait,  the 
bailiff,  who  is  brought  forward  to  contradict 
the  facts,  and  to  prove  the  correctness  and 
propriety  of  Lord  Portsmouth's  conduct,  is 
equally  nugatory  ;  for  this  witness,  on  the 
interrogatories,  admits — '  That  he  did  some- 
times control  the  noble  Earl ;'  that  '  when  he 
was  running  a  little  contrary,  he  threaten- 
ed to  tell  Dr.  Carnet  of  him.' — '  Respon- 
dent has  sometimes  wrested  a  whip  out 
of  Lord  Portsmouth's  hand,  when  my  Lord, 
in  playing,  lias  cut  him  across  the  legs.' 
Whan  a  picture  is  this  of  the  noble  Earl, 
from  a  witness  produced  to  prove  his  capa- 
city and  soundness  of  mind  f  A  nobleman  of 
forty,  flogging  an  old  bailifl"  of  sixty  for  his 
amusement,  and  in  play  cutting  him  across  the 
legs!— the  bailiff  not  submitting  nor  quitting 
bis  service,  but  by  force  wresting  the  whip 


out  of  his  hands  !  and  the  nobleman  in  his 
turn  submitting  to  this  indignity  and  forcible 
control !'''  —  1  Hagg.  2dSer.  3b5,&;c. 

The  most  perplexing  cases  with  respect  to 
the  question  of  the  kind  of  insanity  which 
will  avoid  civil  contracts,  is  where  there  is 
partial  insanity  and  delusion  upon  some  par- 
ticular subjects  ;  and  where  the  delusion  ia 
not  so  immediately  connecteil  with  the  act  which 
is  sought  to  be  invalidated  as,  if  it  were  a 
criminal  act,  would  render  the  doer  of  the 
act  irresponsible  from  punishment.  I  shall 
read  you  a  case. 

Dew  V.  Ctark  and  Clark.  Judgment :  Sir 
John  Nicholl. — "  The  question  in  this  case 
respects  the  validity  of  the  will  of  Ely  Stott. 
He  died,  on  the  18th  November,  1821,  at  the 
age  of  72  years.  He  left  behind  him  a  widow, 
and  an  only  daughter  by  a  former  wife.  He 
had  several  nephesvs  and  nieces,  but  of  course 
none  of  them  were  entitled  in  distribution. 
His  proi)ertv  amounted  to  near  40,0001.  In 
the  month  of  February  1821 ,  the  wife  applied 
for  a  commission  of  lunacy  against  the  de- 
ceased, which  was  granted  and  executed, 
and  the  deceased  was  found  of  unsound  mind 
from  the  preceding  1st  of  January.  The 
will  propounded  bears  date  in  the  month  of 
May   1818 — three  years  before  the  finding 

under    the   inquisition The    disposition 

(according  to  the  document)  is  very  much  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  daughter,  who,  out  of 
this  large  property,  has  merely  an  annuity 
for  life  of  about  1001.  But  this  will  was 
fully  and  formally  drawn  up,  was  regularly 
executed,  and  attested  by  three  respectable 
witnesses.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Stott,  all  the  executors  having  renounced 
probate,  administration,  with  the  will  an- 
nexed, was  taken  by  the  residuary  lega- 
tees— Thomas  and  Valentine  Clark.  Not 
long  after,  viz.  in  the  month  of  April 
1822,  the  administration  was  called  in  by 
the  daughter  and  only  child.  The  will  was 
propounded  by  the  residuary  legatees,  and 
opposed  by  ]Mrs.  Dew,  the  daughter.  The 
first  allegation  given  for  the  executors  plead- 
ed merely  the  factum  of  the  will,  and  the 
death,  character,  and  handwriting  of  one  of 
the  attesting  witnesses.  In  support  of  this 
allegation  the  two  surviving  witnesses  were 
examined,  and  the  /'uctu;»  was  proved.  In 
particular,  IMr.  Bramley,  the  solicitor  who 
prepared  the  will,  proves  instructions  from 
the  deceased  himself;  several  interviews 
with  him  ;  the  different  stages  of  the  prepa- 
ration ;  and  finally  the  regular  execution. 
Both  witnesses,  Bramley  and  Hammond, 
speak  to  their  conviction  and  belief  that  the 
deceased  was  of  perfectly  sound  mind  when 
he  made  this  will.  If  the  case  rested  upon 
the  evidence  of  ihefactum,  as  proved  by  the 
witnesses  on  the  condidit,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  nor  question  upon  the  case.  The 
ground  oa  which  the  will  is  opposed,  ia  not 
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a  Ueuinl  of  ihe  instructions  ami  execution;  is 
not  a  suggestion  of  any  fraud  or  circumven- 
tion, nor  of  any  extrinsic  influence  :  it  is  not 
alleged,  that  tlie  will  ilid  not  originate  with 
himself,  was  not  prepared  and  completed  by 
his  direction,  uor  that  the  attestiugwitnesses 
have  misrepresented  the  facts,  nor  that  they 
have  not  given  an  honest  opinion  of  the  state 
of  the  decensed  ;  but  the  ground  is,  that 
though  the  will  is  the  mind  of  the  deceased, 
yet  that  it  was  not  a  sound  but  an  unsound 
mind — unsound  in  the  legal  acceptation  of 
the  epithet  — "  deranged  and  insane.''  'J  he 
clear  rule  of  law  is,  that  the  burthen  of  proof 
in  such  a  cause  lies  on  the  party  setting  up 

insanity As  far  as  my  own  observation 

and  experience  can  direct  me,  aided  by  opi- 
nions and  statements  I  have  heard  expressed 
in  society,  guided  also  by  what  has  occurred 
in  these  and  in  other  courts  of  justice,  or  has 
been  laid  down  by  medical  and  legal  writers; 
the  true  criterion  is — where  there  is  delusion 
of  mind  there  is  insanity ;  that  is,  when 
persons  believe  things  to  exist,  which  exist 
only,  or,  at  least,  in  that  degree  exist  only,  in 
their  own  imagination,  and  of  the  non-exist- 
ence of  which  neitlier  argument  nor  proof 
can  convince  them,  they  are  of  unsound 
mind ;  or,  as  one  of  the  counsel  accurately 
expressed  it,  •  it  is  only  the  belief  of  facts, 
which  no  rational  person  would  have  be- 
lieved, that  is  insane  delusion.'  This  delu- 
sion may  sometimes  exist  on  one  or  two  par- 
ticular subjects,  though,  generally,  there  are 
other  concomitant  circumstances  —  such  as 
eccentricity,  irritability,  violence,  suspicion, 
exaggeration,  inconsistency,  and  other  marks 
and  symptoms  which  may  tend  to  confirm 
the  existence  of  delusion,   and  to  establish 

its  insane    chrracter The    law,  then, 

does  recognise  partial  insanity  in  the 
sense  already  stated  ;  and,  in  civil  cases, 
this  partial  insanity — if  existing  at  the  time 
the  act  is  done  ;  if  there  be  no  clear  lucid 
interval — invalidates  the  act,  though  not  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  act  itself;  but,  in 
criminal  acts,  it  does  not  excuse  from  respon- 
sibility, unless  the  insanity  is  proved  to  be 
the  very  cause  of  the  act."  The  rule,  as  I 
apprehend,  was  correctly  laid  down  in  Hat- 
field's case  : — '  There  is  a  wide  distinction 
between  civil  and  criminal  cases.  If,  in  the 
former,  a  man  appeals  upon  the  evidence  to 
be  7ion  compos  mentis,  the  law  avoids  his  act, 
though  it  cannot  be  traced  or  connected  with 
the  morbid  imagination  which  constitutes  his 
disease,  and  which  may  be  extremely  partial 
in  its  influence  upon  conduct  ;  but  to  deliver 
a  man  from  responsibility  for  crimes,  above 
all  for  crimes  of  great  atrocity  and  wicked- 
ness, I  am  by  no  means  prej)arcd  to  apply 
this  rule,    however   well   established    when 

property    only    is    concerned.' There 

is  a  large  mass  of  evidence  introduced  jiro- 
perly,  and  certainly  of  couoiderable  weight, 


but  which  does  not  reijuire  to  be  stated, 
nor  examined  in  detail;  namelv,  evidence 
to  show  that  the  deceased,  in  the  ordinary 
transticlions  of  life,  cniuluclcil  liimieW  and  hii 
ajjdir.s  riitionullu  ;  was  a  sensible  and  clever 
man  ;  amnssed  a  considerable  fortune  by 
his  profession  ;  took  good  care  of  his  pro- 
j)erty ;  and  that  several  of  hia  friends  and 
acquaintance,  some  of  them  medical  persons, 
never  considered,  or  even  suspected,  that  he 
was  deranged  in  his  mind.  All  this  is  fully 
established,  and  it  strengthens  the  presumj)- 
tion  of  sanity,  and  rc<]uires  that  the  proof  of 
derangement  should  be  very  forcible  and 
stringent  ;  but  it  is  not  conclusive,  nor  is  it 
even  conflicting  evidence.  All  this  may  be 
true,  and  yet  delusion  on  particular  sulijects, 
and  showing  itself  oti  particular  occasions,  viight 
eiist.  It  is,  therefore,  not  necessary  to 
discuss  this  part  of  the  evidence  with  the 
same  minuteness  which  might  be  required, 
in  order  to  compare  it  with  conflicting  evi- 
dence, yet  the  parties,  supporting  the  will, 
are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  it,  and   shall 

have  its   full   force,  in  my   decision 

The  main  delusions,  certainly,  are  those 
respecting  his  daughter  and  respecting  him- 
self ; — so  that  though  his  daughter,  from  her 
earliest  infancy  to  the  end  of  her  history  in 
this  cause,  is  jiroved  to  be  amiable  in  dispo- 
sition, of  superior  natural  talents,  engaging 
in  lier  manners,  diligent,  industrious,  sub- 
missive and  obedient,  patient  under  afllic- 
tion,  dutiful  and  affectionate,  modest  and 
virtuous,  moral  and  religious,  yet,  in  the  de- 
luded mind  of  the  deceased,  she  is  the  most 
extraordinary  instance  of  depravity,  of  vile- 
ness,  of  vice,  of  crime,  of  profligacy,  of  hypo- 
crisy, of  artifice,  of  disobedience,  of  revolt, 
and  rebellion  against  paternal  authority,  and 
is  quite  irreclaimable; — while,  in  regard  to 
himself,  he  is  a  pattern  of  fatherly  tender- 
ness and  affection,  though  tying  his  daughter 
to  a  bed-post,  and  flogging  her  with  the  most 
unmerciful  severity,  and  aggravating  her  suf- 
ferings by  the  application  of  brine ;  flogging  her 
repeatedly  with  a  horsewhip  ;  pulling  her  hair 
out  by  the  roots  ;  cooipelling  her  to  perform 
the  most  menial  drudgery,  and  of  the  sever- 
est sort — to  which  even  a  servant  would  not 
submit.  All  these  things  are  represented 
by  himself  as  proofs  of  his  great  tenderness 
and  regard.  These  impressions  accompany 
him  through  life,  and  are  recorded  in  this 
will.  To  remove  these  delusions,  no  reason- 
ing, no  argument,  no  inter[)osition  of  friends, 
no  pastoral  authority,  is  of  any  avail  ;  even 
the  sanctions  of  religion  cannot  convince 
him  that  his  ideas  are  erroneous,  nor  induce 
him  to  alter  his  conduct  :  he  held  himself 
perfect  and  faultless, — '  pure  as  the  Deity.' 
What  might  be  the  condition  of  the  deceased 
as  applied  to  other  transactions,  civil  or  cri- 
minal, it  is  not  my  duty  to  consider.'' — 
{Ilaggard'i  Report.) 
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I  will  contrnst  with  this  another  case, 
where  the  bond  executed  by  a  person  who 
appeared  to  be  evidently  deranged  upon  some 
fiiljects,  was  u]pheld  as  valid  and  effectual. 
Peaiiaps  the  distinction  may  be  that  no  delu- 
sion was  proved  to  be  operating  on  the 
party's  mind  at  the  time  of  the  action  in  ques- 
tion. I'hecase  to  which  I  allude  occurred  at 
^isi  Prius  in  the  King's  Bench,  1809.  It 
was  an  action  on  an  annuity-bond  brought 
by  a  iNIiss  Faulder  against  the  executors  and 
heir  of  Thomas  Clerk  Jervoice  ;  the  defence, 
lunacy  of  the  obligor.  The  young  lady  had 
been  the  mistress  of  JMr.  Jervoice  from  the 
age  of  eighteen,  cohabiting  with  him  for 
twelve  years,  and  conducting  herself  through- 
out with  singular  propriety,  and  paying 
every  possible  attention  to  his  welfare. 
When  he  e."i:ecuted  the  bond  in  her  favour, 
he  did  it  with  peculiar  caution,  and  the  pre- 
parers of  the  instruments  and  the  attesting 
witnesses  bore  strong  testimony  to  his  com- 
petency for  the  act.  The  bond  bore  date 
1808.  The  following  facts  were  adduced  in 
evidence  by  the  defendants.  The  lunatic, 
on  the  death  of  his  grandmother  in  the  year 
180'^,  became  possessed  of  an  estate  in 
Hampshire,  whither  he  immediately  re- 
paired, and  whilst  the  corpse  was  yet  un- 
buried,  pulled  down  the  chimneys  and 
levelled  the  walls  of  the  mansion,  himself 
living  in  a  marquee,  sleeping  in  a  stable  or 
a  summer-house,  and  cooking  his  victuals 
■with  his  own  hands  under  a  tree  in  a  fa- 
vourite vessel,  which  he  called  his  conjuror. 
The  carriage  of  his  grandmother  was  painted 
black,  by  his  directions,  and  exposed  for  sale 
under  the  name  of  Black  Jack.  Upon  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  family  estate  and  residence,  situ- 
ated at  West  Bromwich,  in  Staffordshire, 
■whither  he  repaired,  and  made  a  bonfire  of 
all  the  furniture,  himself  superintending  the 
conflagration.  It  was  his  practice  to  ride 
about  the  country  on  a  jackass,  dressed  in  a 
white  hat,  blue  trowsers,  red  morocco  slip- 
pers, with  a  flannel  shirt  next  his  skin,  and 
over  that  a  white  linen  shirt,  without  either 
coat  or  waistcoat,  wearing  sometimes  a 
Waggoner's  frock.  His  usual  places  of  resi- 
dence were  tents,  stable-yards,  or  coach- 
houses, where  he  cooked  his  victuals,  and 
even  shaved  himself,  in  his  beloved  conjuror, 
occasionally  sleeping  on  the  boards  of  a  par- 
lour, or  the  stones  of  a  hall.  J\Iach  of  his 
time  was  spent  in  travelling — his  carriage 
being  always  filled  with  pots,  pans,  silver 
plates,  old  china,  a  bunch  of  large  keys, 
picklocks  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  and  his  insc|)arable  conjuror.  A  car- 
riage which  he  once  made  use  of  was  un- 
paiiited,  until  a  sudden  freak  induced  him  to 
order  three  female  domestics  to  paint  it  on  a 
Sunday,  and  then  he  rode  out  in  it,  the  paint 
being    wet.      Fishwomen    were    fre(|uently 


called  to  him  as  they  were  passing  by,  whose 
fish  he  purchased,  and  whom  he  employed 
in  mending  the  lining  of  his  carriages  with 
the  petticoats  of  his  maid-servants.  His 
female  domestics,  particularly  a  woman  of 
the  name  of  Elizabeth  Savage,  whom  he 
picked  up  at  Birmingham,  were  the  com- 
panions of  his  journeys  ;  and  he  would  fre- 
quently stop  at  night  on  the  high  roads, 
making  tea  and  cooking  his  victuals  ;  on  one 
occasion  he  performed  the  process  of  cooking 
at  midnight  on  Bagshot  Heath,  with  nume- 
rous candles  burning  round  him,  to  the  no 
small  surprise  and  entertainment  of  travel- 
lers. Staircases  became  the  objects  of  his 
aversion,  for  he  thought  them  unsightly 
things ;  and  caused  the  staircase  of  his 
house  at  Egham  to  be  taken  down,  substi- 
tuting a  ladder  in  its  stead  ;  passages  were 
moreover  cut  through  the  ceilings,  through 
which  his  servants  were  sometimes  obliged 
to  raise  themselves  into  their  chambers  by 
ropes  and  pullies ;  himself  occasionally 
sleeping  on  the  boards  of  the  ground-floor. 
To  his  own  chamber  (when  he  made  use  of 
one)  he  clambered  by  means  of  a  chest  of 
drawers  filled  with  large  nails  drawn  out  pro- 
gressively like  steps,  from  the  top  of  which  he 
ascended  by  ropes.  In  one  of  his  houses 
a  staircase  turning  on  castors  was  erected, 
to  serve  as  a  crane,  for  the  purpose  of  rais- 
ing his  carriage  into  his  chamber  windows, 
Windows  were  frequently  converted  into 
doors,  and  the  doors  blocked  up.  At  length 
he  conceived  an  aversion  to  the  presence  of 
servants;  and,  to  obviate  their  attendance, 
caused  the  door  leading  to  his  chamber  from 
below  to  be  cut  in  two,  so  as  to  form  a  bar, 
over  which  his  domestics  were  never  allowed 
to  pass  ;  but  they  placed  his  victuals  on  a 
table  in  the  inside,  connected  by  a  rope  and 
pulleys  with  that  on  which  he  was  sitting, 
and  thus  were  his  victuals  conveyed  to  him. 

The  Rev.  Holwell  Car  deposed,  that  he 
visited  Mr.  Jervoice  about  the  time  of  his 
granting  the  annuity,  and  thought  him  at 
that  time  incompetent  to  a  legal  disposition 
of  his  property.  He  was  confined  in  a  mad- 
house on  the  2d  of  January,  1809,  where  he 
continued  to  the  day  of  his  death.  Lord 
Ellenborough  observed  to  the  jury,  that 
although  the  inquisition  whichfound  Mr.  Jer- 
voice a  lunatic  during  the  period  when  the 
instruments  in  question  were  executed,  was 
evidence  of  his  insanity,  yet  that  such  evi- 
dence was  presumptive  only,  not  conclusive  ; 
and  if  they  should  be  of  opinion,  tliat  when 
he  granted  the  annuity  he  had  such  posses- 
sion of  his  intellects  as  rendered  him  per- 
fectly aware  what  he  was  doing,  and  in  mak- 
ing such  a  disposition  of  his  ]iroj)erty  had 
followed  the  dictates  of  his  mind  when  fully 
possessed  of  reason,  their  verdict  should  be 
in  favour  of  the  annuity  ;  provided,  on  the 
contrary,  tiiey  believed   him  to  have  been. 
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ilurinj;  tbo  whole  jieriod  covered  by  the  in- 
f]uisitioii,  in  a  stale  of  decided  insanity 
without  any  lucid  interval,  the  defendants 
were  entitled  to  a  verdict. — Verdict  for 
plainfifl"." — Law  Maginive,  \o.  VII. 

Another  question  with  regard  to  insanity 
very  often  occurs,  in  considerinf^  the  validity 
of  wills  and  testaments  ; — I  mean  the  sub- 
ject of  "  lucid  interval?."  The  principal 
judicial  authority  u]>on  the  subject  of  lucid 
intervals  is  (he  judgment  of  Sir  W.  AN  ynne. 

"  If  you  can  establish  tliat  the  party  af- 
flicted habitually  by  a  malady  of  tlie  mind 
has  intermissions,  and  if  there  was  an  inter- 
mission of  the  disorder  at  the  time  of  the 
act,  that  being  proved  is  sufficient,  and  the 
general  habitual  insanity  will  not  affect  it  ; 
but  the  effect  of  it  is  this — it  inverts  the  or- 
der of  proof  and  of  j)resum]itio'),  for,  until 
proof  of  habitual  insanity  is  made,  the  pre- 
sum)ition  is  that  the  party  agent,  like  all  hu- 
n\an  creatures,  was  rational ;  but  where  an 
habitual  insanity  in  (he  mind  of  the  person 
who  does  the  act  is  established,  there  the 
party  who  would  take  advantage  of  the  fact  of 
an  interval  of  reason  must  jirovc  it.  That  is 
the  law ;  so  that  in  all  these  rases  the  ques- 
tion is  whether,  admitting  habitual  insanity, 
there  was  a  lucid  interval  or  not  to  do  the 
act.  Now  I  think  the  strongest  and  best 
proof  that  can  arise  as  to  a  lucid  interval,  is 
that  which  arises  J'rpin  the  net  itsi'tf;  that  I 
look  upon  as  the  thing  to  be  first  examined, 
and  if  it  can  be  proved  and  established  that 
it  is  a  rational  act  rationally  done,  the  whole 
case  is  proved.  What  can  you  do  more  to 
establisli  the  act  ?  Because,  suppose  you  are 
able  to  shew  that  the  party  did  that  which 
appears  to  be  a  rational  act,  and  it  is  his 
own  act  entirely,  nothing  is  loft  to  presump- 
tion in  order  to  prove  a  lucid  interval.  Here 
is  a  rational  act  rationally  done.  In  my  ap- 
prehension, where  you  are  able  completely 
to  establish  that,  the  law  does  not  require 
you  to  go  further,  and  the  citation  from 
Swinburne  does  state  it  to  be  so Un- 
questionably there  must  be  a  complete  and  ab- 
solute proof  that  the  party  who  had  so  formed 
it  did  it  without  any  assistance.  If  the  fact 
be  so,  that  he  has  done  as  rational  an  act  as 
can  be,  without  any  assistance  from  another 
])erson,  what  there  is  more  to  be  proved  I 
don't  know,  unless  the  gentlemen  could 
prove,  by  any  authority  or  law,  what  the 
length  of  the  lucid  interval  is  to  be — whether 
an  hour,  a  day,  or  a  month.  I  know  no 
such  law  as  that  :  all  that  is  wanting  is  that 
it  should  be  of  sufficient  length  to  do  the 
rational  act  intended.  I  look  upon  it  if  you 
are  able  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  act 
done  is  perfectly  proper,  and  that  the  party 
who  is  alleged  to  have  done  it  was  free  from 
the  disorder  at  the  time,  that  is  completely 
sufficient."—!  PhilUmore,   100. 

Lord  Thurlow  has  observed,  that  the  evi- 


dence in  support  of  the  allegation  of  a  lucid 
interval,  after  proof  of  derangement  at  any 
particular  period,  should  be  as  strong  and  as 
demonstrative  of  such  a  fact  as  wliere  the  ob- 
ject of  the  proof  is  to  establish  derangement. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  more  just  to  observe,  that 
if,  on  the  one  side,  derangement  has  been  clear- 
ly proved,  a  lucid  interval  must  also  be  clear- 
ly and  satisfactorily  proved  on  the  other  side. 
But  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  for  reijuir- 
ing,  in  the  proof  of  each  of  tlic  se  several  facts, 
precisely  the  same  measure  of  evidence  or 
the  same  degree  of  demonstration.  It  is 
possible  that  both  facts  may  be  most  satis- 
factorily established,  though  the  proof  in 
the  one  case  may,  perhaps,  not  l)e  so  strong 
or  so  demonstrative  as  in  the  other.  I  he 
proof  of  insanity  is  frequently  obvious,  and 
often  easy  ;  but  the  e.\istence  of  a  lucid  in- 
terval— the  question  of  restoration  to  light 
and  reason,  is  generally  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulty. 

Neither  can  it  be  necessary  to  show,  that 
the  patient  has  been  restored  to  as  ])erfect 
a  state  of  mind  as  that  which  he  had  before 
his  derangement  ;  because,  as  Lord  Eldoa 
has  observed,  the  strongest  mind  may  be 
reduced  by  the  delirium  of  a  fever,  or  some 
other  cause,  to  a  very  inferior  degree  of  ca- 
pacity ; — a  great  intellect  may  lose  half  its 
powers,  and  still  retain  more  reason  than 
falls  to  the  lot  of  the  common  order  of  minds, 
and  all  that  the  law  requires  is  a  disposing 
mind,  capable  of  doing  an  act  of  thought  and 
judgment. 

Still,  perhaps,  there  is  a  more  important 
difference  than  Sir  W.  Wynne  is  willing  to 
allow,  between  a  reasonable  act  and  an 
interval,  which  is  a  state,  the  duration  of 
which  should,  perhaps,  be  sufficiently  long 
to  admit  of  a  judgment  of  its  reality.  It  is 
observed  in  the  j)leadings  of  the  great  French 
lawyer,  D'Agusseau,  that  an  act  of  reason 
may  subsist  with  a  habit  of  madness.  He 
says,  a  lucid  interval  must  not  be  a  superfi- 
cial tranquillity,  a  shadow  of  repose  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  a  profound  tran(|uillity,  a 
real  repose.  It  must  not  be  a  mere  ray  of 
reason,  which  only  makes  its  absence  more 
apparent,  when  it  is  gone; — not  a  flash  of 
lightning,  which  pierces  through  the  dark- 
ness, only  to  render  it  more  gloomy  and  dis- 
mal ; — but  a  perfect  light,  a  lively  and  con- 
tinued lustre,  a  full  and  entire  day,  inter- 
posed between  the  two  separate  nights  of 
the  fury  which  precede  and  follow.  It  must 
not  be  a  diminution  of  the  complaint,  but  a 
kind  of  temporary  cure  ; — an  intermission  so 
clearly  marked,  as  in  every  respect  to  re- 
semble the  restoration  of  health.  Not  only 
must  the  individual  act  be  in  itself  rational, 
but  the  agent  must  be  shewn  not  to  labour 
under  delusion  on  any  other  point  whatever. 

'I'hese  views  of  IJ'.Aguhseau,  founded  on 
the  doctrines  of  the  civil  law,  are  consonant 
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to  the  views  of  many  eminent  medical  au- 
thorities. This  part  of  the  subject  I  will 
leave  to  my  collea»ue,  citing  only  a  short 
passage  on  the  subject  from  the  writings  of 
Dr.  Willis  :— 

"  Many  imagine  that  when  a  patient  can 
converse  quietly  and  rationally  upon  general 
subjects,  he  is  a  sane  man  ;  hence,  this  state 
is  sometimes  denominated  a  '  lucid  interval.' 
No  man,  however,  can  be  considered  sane, 
until  he  freely  and  voluntarily  confesses  his 
delusions.  Every  physician  acquainted  with 
the  disorder,  knows  that  a  patient  may  be 
capable  of  conversing  correctly  upon  many 
subjects,  and  even  of  restraining  himself  for 
a  time  from  alluding  to  that  upon  which  his 
delusion  turns  ;  if,  however,  this  particular 
subject  be  accidently  brought  to  his  atten- 
tion, he  will  give  evident  proofs  of  his  de- 
rangement. This  state  is  not,  therefore, 
properly  an  interval  of  sanity  ;  for,  though 
we  see  the  patient  capable  of  Ijeing  clear  and 
lucid  on  many  subjects,  still  finding  him  at 
the  same  time  lost  and  bewildered  on  one, 
he  cannot,  with  any  propriety,  be  deemed  in 
his  senses,  or  of  sound  mind.  This  fact, 
moreover,  explains  why  the  experienced 
physician  will  never  certify  to  the  sanity  of 
any  individual,  without  having  frequently 
examined  him  in  new  situations,  and  under 
different  circumstances  ;  while  the  inexpe- 
rienced, through  his  ignorance  of  the  com- 
plaint, often  does  it,  in  confirmed  cases  of 
madness,  because  the  patient  is  capable  of 
saying  the  Lord's  prayer,  repeating  the  mul- 
tiplication table,  or  playing  a  game  of 
■whist." — On  Mental  Derangement,  p.  151. 

I  have  dwelt  longer  upon  the  nature  of 
lucid  intervals,  because  I  do  not  find  that  the 
judicial  authorities  are  quite  agreed  upon  the 
subject ;  and  I  conceive  that  in  whatever  fu- 
ture legal  investigationsmay  arise,  concerning 
"  a  lucid  interval,"  the  opinions  of  the  medi- 
cal world  will  have  great  weight  in  fixing  the 
common  law  of  the  country. 

Swinburne  mentions  a  case  in  which  a  man 
being  in  extremis,  an  abbot  asked  him  if  he 
•would  leave  such  a  manor  to  his  abbey  1 
"  Yes." — Then  such  a  house  ;  such  a  field  : 
"  Yes,  yes." — Upon  which,  the  heir  at  law 
being  out  of  patience,  said,  "  Is  not  this  a 
very  rogue  and  knave  1"  To  which  the  tes- 
tator answered,  "  Yes,  yes." 

This  suggests  to  me  a  question  of  very 
dee])  importance,  which  is  now  before  the 
Court  of  Delegates,  and  upon  which  the  com- 
mon lawyers  and  civilians  are  greatly  at  va- 
riance. The  question  is,  whether  influence 
and  importunity,  short  of  violence  or  me- 
nace, when  it  is  proved  to  have  been  exert- 
ed in  order  to  procure  a  will  in  favour  of  a 
particular  person,  will  avoid  the  will.  The 
case  is  that  of  Ingram  v.  Wyatt.  IJut  1  have 
not  time  to  enter  into  it ;  1  must  refer  you 
for  the  particulars  to  1  Haggard,  2d  Her, 
400,  430. 


I  shall  conclude  my  lecture  with  mention- 
ing some  of  the  facts  in  a  case  in  which  I  was 
myself  engaged,  and  in  which  a  jury  set 
aside  a  will  upon  the  ground  of  influence. 
Of  course  the  state  of  health  of  the  party  at 
the  time  the  alleged  influence  is  exerted  is  a 
very  important  inquiry;  and  accordingly  in 
this  case  several  medical  witnesses  were  ex- 
amined. 

Doe  on  the  demises  of  Eley  v.  Gould  and 
others.  Thomas  Eley  was  a  young  man, 
just  come  of  age.  He  possessed  property 
—  was  at  variance  with  his  family  —  and 
bequeathed  all  he  was  worth  to  one 
]\Iosley,  a  lace-manufacturer,  to  v/hom 
he  was  apprenticed.  The  testator  removed 
to  Mosley's  house  on  Thursday  ii9th  May, 
1823,  and  made  his  will  on  the  Saturday 
(3lst);  he  was  then  in  a  declining  state  of 
health,  and  died  on  the  Wednesday  follow- 
ing. I  shall  select  some  part  of  the  evi- 
dence. 

John  Bonman  examined.  —  I  was  at 
JMosley's  house  before  Eley  died  ;  used  to 
attend  him  and  give  bim  his  medicine  ;  he 
took  medicine  several  times ;  had  every 
thing  he  wanted  ;  I  was  not  directed  to 
deny  him  any  thing ;  never  heard  any 
complaint  from  Eley  that  he  was  under  re~ 
straint  ;  very  great  friendship  ;  can't  think 
he  had  any  fears  of  Mosley  ;  was  an  appren- 
tice there  ;  was  at  I\Irs.  Bainbridge's  ;  saw 
her  during  that  time  occasionally  at  dinner  ; 
came  about  ten  days  before  Eley's  death  ;  he 
was  on  the  first  floor  ;  Rlosley  occupied  the 
room  above  ;  was  in  a  veri/  pleasant  room  ; 
after  Eley  came  he  slept  in  the  first  bed,  I 
and  Colton  in  the  other — the  third  was  empty ; 
Mosley's  treatment  to  him  icas  like  that  of  a  fa- 
ther to  a  son ;  he  neglected  work  a  little  in 
order  to  attend  to  him  ;  sat  up  part  of  the 
time  ;  Eley  was  subject  to  violent  perspira- 
tion ;  ordered  his  shirt  to  be  shifted ;  had 
linen  several  times  a  day. 

Cross-examined.  —  Slept  every  night  he 
was  there ;  when  he  came  he  looked  very 
ill;  very  weak  in  body,  not  in  mind;  not 
rambling,  not  till  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  ;  he  might  be,  a  couple  of  nights  before 
his  death  ;  he  asked  for  rum  and  water  ;  I 
gave  him  half  a  glass ;  Mrs.  Mosley  gave 
me  the  rum  and  water.  One  night  he 
told  me  to  fetch  a  man  out  of  the  cup- 
board ;  don't  know  whether  it  was  the 
night  before,  or  the  night  but  one  before  his 
death ;  he  sang  '  God  save  the  king,' 
and  made  many  noises  ;  not  sohei'  when 
he  died ;  did  not  see  any  thing  given  him  ; 
gave  him  some  rum  and  water  seven  or  eight 
hours  before  his  death  ;  in  my  opinion  he  died 
in  intoxication  ;  I  did  not  know  about  either 
will  ;  Mosley  would  not  have  him  disturbed, 
and  therefore  would  not  let  Spencer  see  him  ; 
I  read  the  Bible  ;  Eley  did  not  wish  to  hear 
me  read  it. 

Elizabeth      Buinbridge       txamiued.  —  I 
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knew  Thomas  F.ley  ;  he  came  to  lodge  with 
nie  on  Shrove  Tuesilay,  six  years  ago  ;  ho 
objected  to  lodging  at  Alosley's  ;  had  a  flock- 
bed,  and  was  among  the  a])prentices  ;  when 
he  first  came  he  was  in  tolerably  good  health, 
but  went  a  journey  with  iMosIey  and  caught 
cold  ;  never  recovered  from  that  cold  ;  Mr, 
Iligginbotham  attended  him  at  my  house  ; 
he  might  have  attended  him  nine  or  ten 
times  ;  remember  E'ey's  going  to  IMosIey, 
Thursday  May  29i\\  ;  INJr.  II.  saw  him 
about  half  an  hour  before  he  left  ;  1  was 
there  when  Mr.  H.  came  ;  Eley  was  up 
stairs  in  bed  when  II.  saw  him,  about  aquar- 
ter  past  twelve  ;  Alosley  talked  a  little  with 
H. ;  Rlr.  II.  came  down  stairs  ;  I  asked  what 
he  thought  of  Eley  ;  he  said,  impossible  to 
get  better  ;  ;\-ent  uj)  stairs  to  Eley — asked 
him  if  II.  said  any  thing  particular  to  him  ; 
he  said  Mr.  H.  had  told  him  he  might  go  on 
with  the  same  medicines  ;  I  said  he  is  flat- 
tering you  ;  JNIr.  H.  has  told  me  you  are  not 
likely  to  recover  ;  he  seemed  to  hesitate  ;  I 
said,  there  is  something  lo  do  of  great  im- 
portance— first,  to  jn'cpare  for  another  world, 
and  next,  to  fix  your  property  on  your  bro- 
ther and  sister  ;  he  said  that  with  regard  to 
his  property  he  had  done  nothing — he  did 
not  think  he  should  ;  the  property  came  to 
him  by  heirship,  and  should  go  by  heirship  ; 
he  said  as  long  as  he  kept  his  hands  from  jien 
and  ink,  nothing  would  be  amiss  on  any  side. 
After  I  came  down,  the  servant-maid  of  Mr. 
Mosley  assisted  him  to  get  up  ;  he  came 
down  about  one  o'clock  ;  before  he  went  out 
he  said,  '  JMrs.  B.  1  am  going  to  dine  at  Mr. 
IMosIey 's  ;  I  shall  probably  come  in  to  tea. 
Get  the  sofa  and  put  it  in  a  corner  ;  that 
will  do  nicely — better  than  up  stairs.'  He 
told  me  he  should  give  directions  for  his 
brother  and  sister  to  be  sent  for,  to  assist  me 
in  doing  for  him  at  nights;  went  away  ;  a 
person  came  from  JMosley's  about  five  o'clock 
for  his  night-clothes  and  a  couple  of  lemons  ; 
I  thought  it  very  strange  JMr.  Eley  did  not 
come  back,  for  Mr.  IMosIey  had  promised 
that  if  not  able  to  walk  he  should  come  back 
in  a  chair;  went  to  Mosley 's  on  Friday  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  Eley  ;  IMosIey  refused 
me  seeing  him,  saying  he  had  desired  he 
should  not  be  disturbed  ;  told  IMosIey  what 
Eley  had  said  about  sending  for  bis  brother 
and  sister  ;  he  said  he  had  written  for  them  ; 
they  were  expected  every  day ;  wrote  for 
them  to  come  that  morning.  Went  the  fol- 
lowing day  ;  still  refused  ;  called  on  Sun- 
day ;  not  permitted  to  see  him  ;  I  did  not 
stay  long,  I  was  going  to  church  ;  called  on 
Monday  ;  saw  Mosley  on  Monday  after- 
noon ;  told  me  he  should  not  admit  me  ;  I 
could  not  see  him  ;  I  asked  how  he  was  ; 
told  me  he  was  getting  better — rallying  very 
fast,  and  coming  down  to  his  tea  ;  said  Mr. 
Eley  should  come  again  to  me  when  he  was 
better  ;  urged  IMosIey  to  let  me  see  him  ;  my 
heart  misgave  me ;  had  a  great  deal  to  do  to  get 


to  see  him  ;  Mosley  and  his  wife  were  below  ; 
went  up  stairs  along  with  them  ;  on  returning 
the  second  time  I  first  saw  IMrs.  IMosIey  ;  told 
her  1  was  resolved  to  see  him  ;  1  snid,  I 
shall  suppose  you  are  doing  something  to 
him  you  ought  not  ;  then  went  up  stairs 
along  with  Air.  and  Mrs,  Mosley  ;  wlien  J 
got  into  the  room,  astonished  to  see  how 
Eley  lay  ;  he  was  in  bed  ;  his  eyes  were 
glazed  ;  he  was  in  a  dying  state  ;  appeared 
to  want  to  s[)eak  with  me  ;  T  was  shocked, 
and  Mrs.  Mosley  took  me  into  the  parlour  ;  she 
said,  why  so  pressing  1  wished  to  settle  while 
Eley  was  alive  ;  Mosley  said,  make  the  account 
out,  and  be  itwhat  itwould  he  would  pay  ;  ask- 
ed Mosley  about  his  brother  and  sister  ;  Mos- 
ley said  he  was  surprised  they  did  not  come  ; 
daily  and  hourly  e.\pected  ;  in  a  poor  state 
when  he  left  my  house  ;  was  getting  worse 
by  degrees  ;  had  lodged  from  Shrove  Tues- 
day to  the  2Pth  May  ;  understanding  and 
memory  far  from  perfect — not  as  perfect  as 
when  1  first  came.  Before  the  29th  May 
had  conversation  about  his  property  ;  he 
said  when  ho  had  got  possession  he  should 
build  ;  I  heard  him  say,  as  soon  as  he  could 
form  a  fresh  connexion  he  should  leaye ; 
heard  him  say,  Mr.  Mosley  frequently  wish- 
ed to  cut  oft'  the  entail,  but  had  not  done  it 
yet ;  said  Mosley  was  frequently  teazing 
him. 

71/r.  Iliggiiibnthain  examined.  —  I  was 
called  in  by  Mosley 's  directions;  saw  Eley 
on  9th  IMay,  1823,  with  Mosley  ;  saw  him 
on  liorseback  ;  Dr.  Hall  prescribed  for  him  ; 
visited  him  first  at  Mrs.  Bainbridge's ;  vi- 
sited him  seven  or  eight  times — several 
times  at  Mrs.  liainbridge's,  and  after  he  left 
Mrs.  Bainbridge's  can  speak  to  one  visit  at 
Mosley's  ;  his  disease  was  pulmonary  con- 
sumption ;  he  died  in  an  early  stage  of  it ; 
had  fever  at  Mosley's  ;  recollect  Mrs.  Bain- 
bridge  ;  have  some  impression  as  to  a  con- 
versation with  Mosley  ;  don't  think  there 
was  much  difference  in  the  situation  between 
IMrs.  B.'s  house  and  Mosley's  ;  Mosley's  was 
warmer — this  was  better  for  pulmonary  com- 
plaints ;  his  room  at  Mosley's  south  south 
west,  at  Mrs.  Bainbridge's  it  was  north  east ; 
aspect  much  better  ;  the  weather  was  warm. 
I  have  no  recollection  of  fever,  excepting  the 
day  before  he  died,  when  he  had  much  heat ; 
Dr.  Hall  is  living  in  London  ;  did  not  parti- 
cularly notice  Eley's  intellects  ;  there  was 
nothing  that  shewed  him  incapable  of  ma- 
naging his  affairs,  except  at  a  short  time  be- 
fore his  death  ;  I  did  not  see  that  he  was 
under  any  restraint  ;  no  recollection  that 
Mosley  was  always  by  when  I  visited  him  ; 
this  is  the  book  that  contained  his  pre- 
scriptions. 

Cross-examined Had  fever  at  Mos- 
ley's; suppose  he  must  have  had  italso  atMrs. 
Bainbridge's ;  one  day  1  saw  him  very 
flushed  ;  last,  or  last  but  one,  flushed  and 
comatose ;  might  arise  from  the  disease  so 
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near  death  ;  did  not  know  of  Lis  taking  spi- 
rits at  that  period  of  the  disease  ;  immate- 
rial what  he  took  ;  he  might  take  what  he 
liked  ;  never  visited  him  before  the  27th  ;  me- 
dicine sent  before  occasionally  ;  suppose  I 
attended  on  the  27th  because  he  was  worse  ; 
no  recollection  of  desiring  Mrs.  Bainbridge 
should  not  see  liim  ;  no  reason  why  she 
should  not  see  him  :  don't  recollect  seeing 
Mrs.  Bainbridge  after  he  removed  on  the 
29th  ;  don't  recollect  saying  that  he  was  in 
a  dying  state  ;  do  not  recollect  that  he  was 
in  a  dying  state  before  his  removal  ;  very 
likely  ;  no  prospect  of  recovery  when  I  first 
visited  ;  he  died  in  an  early  state  of  the 
disease. 

Dr.  Manson  examined.  —  I  am  a  physi- 
cian ;  attended  in  many  pulmonary  com- 
plaints ;  a  patient  in  that  complaint  retains 
his  faculties  more  than  in  most  complaints  ; 
they  generally  lose  their  faculties  a  few 
hours,  a  day,  or  two,  or  three,  before  death  ; 
if  he  had  been  in  a  high  state  of  delirium 
should  have  applied  remedies  to  the  head  ; 
I  should  suppose  from  the  prescriptions  that 
the  patient  had  a  low  state  of  fever*. 

John  Attenburrow. — When  delirium  oc- 
curs in  consumption,  it  is  generally  in  arti- 
cido  mortis,  and  seldom,  or  perhaps  never, 
occurs  while  the  patient  can  stand." 

The  report  of  the  medical  evidence  in  this 
case  is  very  imperfect,  but  it  is  sufficient  to 
shew  you  what  are  the  kind  of  questions 
asked  of  a  medical  witness,  in  a  legal  inquiry 
of  the  nature  I  have  described. 

With  respect  to  certificates  for  the  con- 
finement of  mad  persons,  I  may  just  add, 
that,  from  the  recent  case  of  Anderdon  v.  Bur- 
roues,  M.  D.  &c.  it  appears  that  a  medical 
man  is  not  warranted,  merely  on  statements 
made  by  the  relations  of  a  person  supposed 
to  be  insane,  in  sending  men  to  take  him 
into  custody  and  confine  him,  unle.-s  he  is 
satisfied,  from  those  statements,  that  such  a 
step  is  necessary,  to  prevent  some  immediate 
injury  from  being  done  by  the  individual, 
cither  to  himself  or  to  other  persons  ;  and  if 
access  cannot  be  had  for  the  purpose  of  exa- 
mination, application  should  be  made  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  that  the  party  may  be 
taken  up  under  his  authority. — 4  Carrington 
and  Payne,  210. 

I  beg  leave  to  announce,  gentlemen,  that 
the  present  course  will  conclude  with  the 
next  lecture.  'J'he  subject  will  be  Homicide — 
a  subject  on  which,  I  may  mention,  that  I 
have  in  my  possession  a  variety  of  interest- 
ing cases  which  have  never  been  published. 

*  From  the  M.S.  trial  in  Mr.  Amos's  possession. 


ON  THE  KECUERENCE 
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EXANTHEMATOUS    FEVER.S. 

By   George  Gregory,  M.D. 
Physician  to  the  Small-Pox  Hospital,  &c. 


[As  the  subbtance  of  the  following^  ob- 
servations was  contained  in  the  paper, 
by  Dr.  Greijory,  which  was  read  at  the 
last  evening-  ineetinf;-  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  we  have  deemed  it  unneces- 
sary to  give  the  analysis  promised  in  a 
former  number.] 

Immunity  from  second  attacks  of  the 
same  malady  is  a  principle  in  i)alliology 
not  less  interesting  to  the  world  in  ge- 
neral, than  to  the  speculative  investiga- 
tor of  disease.  The  ohject  of  the  ])re- 
sent  essay  is  to  examine  the  modifica- 
tions of  which  this  important  principle 
is  susceptiMc,  and,  in  an  especial  man- 
ner, to  determine,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  laws  which  govern  the  recurrence 
of  the  principal  exanthemata. 

The  diseases  to  which  mankind  have, 
by  common  consent,  attributed  the 
power  of  conferring  immunity  from 
second  attacks,  are  only  three  in  num- 
ber— small-pox,  measles,  and  hooping- 
cough  ;  and  there  can  be  no  question, 
that  such  a  power  belongs  to  these  dis- 
eases ;  that  it  constitutes  a  most  impor- 
tant feature  in  their  liistory;  and  that, 
by  virtue  of  it,  those  disorders  are,  in  a 
dti/j'ee,  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
maladies  to  which  mankind  is  subject. 
It  is,  however,  only  in  a  dmjree  that 
they  are  so  isolated.  The  same  pro- 
perty belongs  to  one  other  disease  at 
least,  in  as  great  perfection  as  to  small- 
pox itself, —  I  mean  yellow  fever;  and 
it  is  claimed  for,  and  probably  possessed 
by,  several  others,  though  in  a  minor 
degree.  The  power  of  conferring  im- 
munity from  second  attacks,  which  the 
ijeliow  fever  possesses,  is  acknowledged 
by  those  who  yet  ditlcr  widely  on  the 
origin  and  pathological  affinities  of  the 
disease.  This  immunity  seems  to  suffer 
little  or  no  decay  from  the  lapse  of 
years,  or  tiie  change  of  climate;  and, 
as  a  law  of  the  animal  economy,  appears 
liable  to  very  few  exceptions. 

A  similar  privilege  has  i)cen  claimed 
for  the  scarlet  fever ;  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether   it   operates    here   iii 
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any  marked  degree ; — in  any  degree, 
that  is  to  sav,  sudicicnt  to  separate  it 
from  other  aciitedisorders,  and  to  ally  it 
to  the  fonr  already  mentioned,  whieh 
we  may  desinfnate  as  non-rcciineul. 
Every  acnte  disease,  "ithimt  exception, 
aft'orda  a  certain  qiiantnni  of  immnnity 
from  second  attacks.  A  man  recently 
recovered  from  a  typhus  fever  may 
remain  in  the  wards  of  a  fever  hos- 
pital, or  return  to  the  place  where 
the  disease  oriirinated,  with  a  reasonahlc 
security  a£;;ainst  recurrence.  F  of  course 
presu])p()se,  that  a  proper  distinction  is 
drawn  between  the  conditions  of  recur- 
rence and  relapse,  a  matter  of  the  ut- 
most consequence  in  the  infjuiry  now 
before  us. 

80,  in  like  inanner,  a  family,  resident 
in  the  Lincolnshire  fens,  after  passing 
through  the  endemic  remittent  of  that 
district,  may  remain  there  with  much 
greater  safety  than  a  family  of  new- 
comers. Indeed,  were  it  not  for  this 
law,  it  is  obvious  that  there  could  be  no 
permanent  residents  in  any  unhealthy 
locality.  I  do  not  by  this  mean  to  deny 
the  fact  of  the  recurrence  of  endemic 
maladies  in  the  same  subject.  The 
countenances  of  the  inhabitants  of  un- 
healthy distiicts  bear  too  many  proofs 
of  the  reality  of  this  occurrence.  All 
tliat  1  contend  for  is,  that  an  individual, 
\vho  has  passed  through  the  disorder, 
and  been c^fc^ua//^ cured,  is  nolso  liable 
to  a  xeconil  attack,  as  a  new-comer  is  to 
Vi  first.  The  constitution,  by  having 
once  gone  through  the  disease,  has  ac- 
quired at  least  a  temporary  security 
from  a  second  visit.  The  very  fact  of 
convalescence  in  the  air  which  engen- 
dered the  malady  is,  of  itself,  a  sufficient 
guarantee  of  the  correctness  of  this 
doctrine. 

The  true  Turkish  plague  is  subject  to 
a  similar  law  of  temporary  immunity. 
Dr.  Russell,  in  his  full  and  perspicuous 
account  of  this  disease,  informs  us,  that 
instances  of  re-infection  during  the  same 
season  are  very  infrequent.  Some  au- 
thors, especially  Orrteus,  who  describes 
the  epidemic  of  Moscow  in  1770,  con- 
tends that  such  an  event  has  occurred; 
but  popular  opinion  all  over  the  l^evant 
confirms  the  notion,  that  a  person  once 
recovered  from  the  plague  is  secure,  at 
least  for  a  time,  from  a  second  attack  ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  few 
instances  to  the  contrary,  recorded  by 
authors,  are  really  cases  of  tf/ni/se  ;  the 
dillercncc  between  which  and  rc-iafcc- 


tion,  however  clear  to  the  understand- 
ing, being,  according  to  Dr.  Russell,  by 
no  means  of  easy  application  in  prac- 
tice. Whether  this  immunity  from  se- 
cond attacks  continues  through  life,  or 
when  it  ceases  to  operate,  are  (piestions 
more  difhcnlt  to  answer.  The  followitig 
is  the  result  of  Dr.  Russell's  own  expe- 
rience : — "  It  upi)ears/'  he  says,  "  from 
my  journals  and  memoranda,  that  in 
4400  cases  of  plague,  there  were  only 
28  of  re-infection,  well  ascertained, — a 
proportion  much  under  what  I  expect- 
ed, and  which  may  account  for  some 
practitioners  not  having  met  with  them 
at  all."  It  has  recently  been  shewn, 
that  the  recurrence  of  ])lague  is  consi- 
derably more  common  than  the  expe- 
rience of  Dr.  RuGsell  would  seem  to 
indicate. 

It  is  recorded  by  Thucydides,  in  his 
account  of  the  plague  of  Athens,  that 
"  the  convalescents  had  much  compas- 
sion on  the  sick  and  dying,  from  having 
known  their  misery,  and  being  them- 
selves secure,  as  the  disorder  never 
seized  the  same  person  twice,  so  as  to 
be  mortal." 

I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any 
accurate  information  relative  to  the 
recurrence  of  cholera,  or  the  period  of 
time  for  which  one  attack  affords  immu- 
nity in  that  disease ;  but  the  fact  of  tc7n- 
porary  immunity  may  be  assumed  as 
the  dictate  of  common  sense. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  scarlet 
fever.  The  power  of  resistance  to  se- 
cond attacks,  which  has  l)een  claimed 
for  this  disease,  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
belong  to  it  in  any  especial  degree.  I 
have  known  several  instances  of  persons 
suffering  twice  from  fever,  accompanied 
with  sore  throat  and  scarlet  eruption. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
while  reasoning  on  this  subject,  that  it 
happens  to  very  few  persons  in  tlicir 
lives  to  suffer  two  attacks  of  typhus 
fever,  or  two  attacks  of  acute  rheuma- 
tism, or  indeed  of  any  grave  and  dan- 
gerous malady  of  the  febrile  kind.  In 
so  far  as  this  general  princij)le  extends, 
scarlet  fever  may  be  said  to  be  of  non- 
recurreuve,  but  not  further. 

The  power  of  conferring  immunity 
from  second  attacks  is,  no  doubt,  an 
important  feature  in  the  characters  of 
small-pox,  measles,  and  hooping-cough, 
but  it  has  long  l)een  a  subject  of  doubt 
with  me,  whether  we  are  justified  in 
viewing  it  in  any  other  light  than  as  a 
well-marked  illustration  oi"  that  priuci- 
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pie  of  resistance  to  second  attacks  which 
resides  in  acute  diseases  generally,  but 
ii;ore  especially  in  all  retrularly-formed 
fevers.  As  a  distinguishing  character 
of  these  complaints,  it  undoubtedly 
yields  to  that  of  universal  snsccplibility. 
This  it  is  which  so  eminently  separates 
these  three  disorders  from  all  others  in 
the  nosology.  To  this  law,  the  excep- 
tions are  very  few,  but  it  does  not 
fall  within  my  design  to  investigate  this 
I)ranch  of  the  subject ; — I  only  allude  to 
it  now,  because  I  am  anxious  that  the 
two  principles  of  universal  susceptibility 
and  of  immunity  from  second  attacks, 
which  have  no  pathological  connexion, 
should,  in  this  inquiry,  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished. 

Looking,  then,  upon  the  fact — that  all 
mankind,  under  every  variety  of  climate 
and  circumstance,  are,  at  birth,  (with 
few  exceptions,)  alike  susceptible  of 
them,  as  the  primary  and  distinguishing 
character  of  small-pox,  measles,  and 
hooping-cough, — let  us  inquire,  some- 
what more  in  detail,  into  the  laws  which 
govern  the  rencned  susceptibility  of 
those  disorders. 

First,  of  small-pox.  Some  persons 
have  attempted  to  deny  the  fact  of  re- 
current small-pox,  or  rather  to  explain 
away  the  circumstance,  by  calling  one  of 
the  attacks  chivhen-pox,  and  by  attri- 
buting such  different  laws  to  these  ma- 
ladies as  to  constitute  them  distinct 
diseases.  Their  attempt,  however,  has 
completely  failed,  for  the  instances  of 
recurrent  small-pox  have  been  much 
too  numerous  and  too  unequivocal  to  lie 
thus  got  rid  of.  In  every  age  and  coun- 
try, cases  have  been  recorded  by  men 
of  undoubted  veracity.  The  scars  of  a 
former  attack  remained  to  nullify  the 
speculations  of  the  staunch  supporters  of 
non-recurrmcc  ;  and  fatal  cases,  even 
after  extensive  pitting,  are  to  be  met 
with,  fully  attested. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  longer  on 
the  simple  fact  of  recurrent  or  secondary 
small-pox.  Questions  more  worthy  of 
inquiry  are,  tirst,  the  comparative  fre- 
quency of  such  an  event,  as  con)pared 
with  the  recurrence  of  other  febrile 
diseases  ;  and  secondly,  the  extent  of 
interval  between  the  two  attacks  : — in 
other  words,  the  intensity  in  which  this 
power  of  resistance  to  second  attacks 
may  be  supposed  to  exist. 

On  the  (irst  of  these  points  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  arrive  at  any  accurate  conclu- 
sions.    1    may  observe,  Iiowcvcr,    that 


cases  of  recurrent  small-pox  have  been 
very  rare  at  the  Small-Pox  Hospital 
during"  the  ten  years  that  I  have  had  the 
superintendence  of  that  establishment ; 
thev  have  certainly  not  averaged  more 
than  three  or  four  in  the  year.  I  can- 
not, therefore,  consider  the  occurrence 
as  a  common  one.  During  the  same 
period,  1  have  seen  in  private  practice 
a  few  well-authenticated  cases,  and  have 
heard  of  several  others,  but  the  event  is 
still,  as  it  ahuays  was,  viewed  as  a  sin- 
gular deviation  from  the  common  course 
of  nature. 

With  regard  to  the  interval  between 
the  two  attacks,  I  have  always  found  it 
to  be  very  long.  I  have  never  seen  any 
but  adults  suffering  under  recurrent 
small-pox  ;  and  this,  I  believe,  is  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  the  best  au- 
thors. The  severity  of  the  second  at- 
tack varies  greatly  ;  and  no  anticipation 
can  be  formed  respecting  it,  either  by 
the  character  of  the  prior  attack,  or  by 
any  other  known  criterion.  In  this  re- 
spect recurrent  small-pox  differs  from 
small- pox  as  it  occurs  subsequent  to 
vaccination ;  and  this  may  be  adduced 
as  one  among  many  reasons  tending  to 
prove,  that  small-pox  after  vaccination 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained  by  a 
reference  to  recurring  or  secondary 
small-pox.  The  argument,  though  ap- 
parently so  conclusive,  vanishes  in- 
deed under  a  closer  invesligaliou.  The 
great  extent  to  which  small-pox  pre- 
vails after  vaccination  will  then  rather 
be  found  in  contrast  with  the  compara- 
tively few  instances  of  recurrent  small- 
pox. Many  hundred  cases  of  the  for- 
mer have  been  admitted  into  the  Small- 
Pox  Hospital  during  the  period  w  Inch 
has  afforded  not  more  than  twenty  or 
thirty  instances  of  the  latter. 

Secondly,  of  measles  ;  Dr.  Baillie's 
well-known  paper  on  recurrent  measles 
has  rendered  that  fact  familiar  to  all ; 
but  Burserius  had  previously  collected 
many  instances  from  unquestionable 
authority.  JNIorton  saw  a  patient  who 
had  measles  twice.  De  Haen  describes 
two  similar  cases.  As  far  as  common 
observation  extends,  the  recurrence  of 
measles  would  seem  to  be  more  rare 
than  that  of  small-pox  ;  and  from  the 
absence  of  scars  there  is  more  difficulty 
in  ascertaining  the  fact  correctly.  Dr. 
AVillan  describes  a  mild  disorder,  under 
the  title  of  rubeola  sine  catarrlio,  which, 
he  sny;^,  gives  no  security  whatever 
against  the  true  measles.     Of  this  mild 
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disease  I  have  not  seen  more  than  two 
or  three  cases  ;  hut  at  the  Sniall-Pox 
Hospital  I  liave  had  several  instances  of 
a  st'vtre  atloction,  which  admits  of  such 
a  denoniination.  It  is  characterized  hy 
an  ernpiiiin  truly  rubeoluus,  with  puru- 
lent expectoration,  ami  a  low  typhoid 
form  of  fever,  hut  without  ophthalmia, 
hoarseness,  or  coryza.  Several  of  these 
cases  have  proved  fatal.  The  disease,  I 
am  fully  persuaded,  is  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  ruheola.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  trace  it  to  the  contagion  of 
measles  ;  1  have  never  seen  it  to  spread 
by  contagion  ;  1  never  witnessed  it  ex- 
cept in  adults.  1  have  usually  desig- 
nated it  as  bronchitis  ruheulusa,  from  a 
conviction  that  the  leading  feature  of 
the  complaint  is  acute  bronchial  inflam- 
mation, upon  which  a  rubeolous  erup- 
tion supervenes.  1  am  not  aware  whe- 
ther the  existence  of  such  a  disease  is 
generally  known.  In  determining  any 
questions  connected  with  recurrent 
measles,  an  acquaintance  witli  this  fact 
must  of  course  be  useful. 

Very  little  is  as  yet  ascertained 
respecting  secondary  measles,  beyond 
the  mere  circumstance  of  its  occasional 
recurrence.  Jn  the  cases  described  by 
Dr.  liaillie,  the  intervals  between  the 
attacks  were — four  months,  six  months, 
and  twenty-one  years.  Three  cases 
have  recently  been  recorded,  of  measles 
recurring  after  an  interval  of  fourteen 
days.  J  have  not  heard  or  read  of  any 
similar  cases;  hut  the  authority  on 
which  the  statement  is  made  is  unques- 
tionable*. It  may  be  doubted,  however, 
whether  the  term  relapse  docs  not  ap- 
ply to  them  rather  than  recurrence. 

Thirdly,  of  hoopitiff-cow/h :  the  re- 
currence of  this  disorder  is  a  fact  men- 
tioned by  various  authors,  but  always  as 
a  rare  event.  I  have  generally  found, 
upon  inquiry,  that  the  reputed  instances 
of  it  were  within  twelve  months  of  the 
date  of  the  priujary  attack.  Now,  when 
the  usual  course  and  duration  of  hoop- 
ing-cough are  borne  in  mind,  it  will  not 
be  unreasonable  to  consider  many,  if 
not  the  whole  of  these,  as  instances 
merely  of  relapse.  The  following  defi- 
nition of  relapse  is  given  by  an  old 
French  writer  : — "  The  sequel  of  a  ma- 
lady imperfectly  cured,  which  renews 
itself  at  variable  intervals,  hy  a  remnant 
of  malignity,  which   neither  remedies, 

•  Laucet,  No.  399,  April  23,  1b31,  page  104. 


precautions,   nor  time,   have   served  to 
destroy." 

I  come  next  to  investigate  the  subject 
of  cow-pox,  and  the  laws  which  regu- 
late its  recurrence. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  mankind 
are  susceptible  of  cow-pox.  'I'he  in- 
stances of  insusceptibility  which  have 
fallen  under  my  own  observation  have 
not  probably  exceeded  a  hundred  out  of 
many  thousands;  and  it  is  more  than 
probcd)le,  that  in  many  of  these,  the  in- 
aptitude to  receive  cow-pox  arose  from 
temporary  causes,  and  would  cease  in 
the  course  of  a  few  months  or  years. 
In  some  instances  it  ha?  appeared  to  de- 
pend on  general  weakness  of  the  frame, 
and  atony  of  the  absorbents.  It  was 
associated  with  atrophy,  protracted  den- 
tition, and  an  intellect  ini])erfectly  de- 
veloped. In  other  cases,  however,  I 
have  observed  it  in  conjunction  with 
great  vigour  of  mind  and  body. 

Abundant  experience  has  shewn,  that 
after  receiving  cow-])ox  effectually, 
the  human  body  remains  insensible  to 
the  same  poison  for  a  considerable  pe- 
riod of  time  ;  but  what  that  period  is, 
whether  for  life,  or  for  larger  or  smaller 
portions  of  life,  are  questions  of  import- 
ance, deserving  rigid  investigation. 
The  opinions  of  Dr.  Jenner  on  the  sub- 
ject of  recurrent  cow-pox  are  not,  I 
believe,  published.  In  a  letter  with 
which  he  favoured  me  in  1821  (a  year 
and  a  half  before  bis  death),  he  men- 
tions that  he  had  projected  a  work  on  an 
extended  basis,  in  which  the  (juestion 
should  be  fully  considered.  Whether 
he  ever  executed  this  design  I  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain.  In  the  absence 
of  better  information,  I  will  state  what 
I  have  myself  observed  regarding  recur- 
rent cow-pox,  premising  that  the  stock 
of  our  knowledge  on  this  interesting 
subject  is  still  small,  though  somewhat 
advanced  since  the  period  of  Dr.  Jen- 
ner's  death.  Much  still  remains  to  be 
determined  in  this  department  of  patho- 
logy. 

In  all  the  trials  which  I  have  hitherto 
made,  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  re- 
communicate  cow-pox,  in  any  degree 
of  perfection,  to  children  under  ten 
years  of  age,  vaccinated  carefully  in 
early  infancy.  It  is  certainly  a  singular 
circumstance,  that  the  earliest  period  of 
life  at  which  I  have  seen  small-pox 
among  the  vaccinated  out-jmlients  at  the 
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Small-Pox  Hospital,  is  ten  years.  A  hoy 
(Geo.  Cox)  has  just  leftthe  hos]Mtal,  after 
passiiii^  through  a  uiiUl  but  unmodified 
small-pox,  who  was  vaccinated  by  Mr. 
Wheeler,  the  resident  surgeon,  in  1821. 
The  appearances  on  the  arm  are  noted 
in  the  register  as  being  perfectly  regu- 
lar, which  the  appearance  of  the  scars 
would  also  testify.  Several  cases  of  a 
like  kind  have  occurred  during  the  two 
last  years,  but  at  longer  intervals.  After 
the  period  of  puberty,  the  susceptibility 
of  cow-pox  appears  to  return  in  a  con- 
sideral)le  num!)er  of  persons.  The 
course  of  the  disease  is  then  variously 
modified,  but  sometimes  no  modifica- 
tion of  any  kind  is  perceptible.  On 
the  17th  October,  1830,  I  re-vaccinat- 
ed IMiss  E  G.,  twenty-one  years  after 
the  date  of  the  primary  vaccination. 
The  areola  formed  on  the  Sth  day  ;  the 
scabs  were  persistent  until  the  21  »t  day  ; 
and  the  whole  course  of  the  secondary 
disease  was  regular.  Many  similar  cases 
have  occurred  to  myself,  and  others 
have  been  communicated  to  me  by  pro- 
fessional friends. 

I  have  undoubtedly  met  with  many 
instances  of  resistance  to  second  infec- 
tion, after  the  lapse  even  of  twenty-five 
years  ;  but  the  principle  is,  I  tliink, 
clearly  made  out,  that  the  law  of  the  ani- 
mal economy,  regulating  the  re-suscep- 
tibility oi  cow-pox,  is  difi'erent  from  that 
which  governs  the  recurrence  of  ^mall- 
pox.  The  general  impression,  I  believe, 
is,  and  always  has  been,  that  the  laws 
which  govern  the  reception  of  small- 
pox and  cow-pox  are  identical,  ftly 
own  observations  would  lead  me  to  look 
upon  this  as  an  error  in  pathology.  It 
appears  to  me,  that  the  immunity  from 
recurrence  of  its  own  diseased  action  is 
not  so  complete  or  so  pern)anent  in  the 
case  of  cow-pox,  as  it  is  in  the  case  of 
small-pox. 

It  is  a  reasonable  presumptioM,  that 
wherever  the  constitution  regains  the 
susceptibility  of  cow-pox,  it  lies  open 
also  to  the  infection  of  small-pox.  This, 
I  say,  is  a  matter  of  presumption;  it 
can  be  determined  only  by  tlie  experi- 
ment of  inoculating  individuals  (at  vari- 
able intervals  from  the  date  of  vaccina- 
tion) with  cow-pox  and  small-pox  at 
the  same  time — an  experiment  which 
few  persons  would  volunteer,  and  which 
medical  men  hitlicrto  would  hardly  have 
felt  justified  in  recommending. 

Tiiat  the  presumption  is  in  favour  of 
such  a  principle  may  be  inferred  from  a 


circumfitance  which  has  recently  occur- 
red under  my  own  observation.  Two 
of  the  out-patients  at  the  ^mall-Pox 
Hospital  were  found  to  be  insusceptible 
of  primary  cow-pox.  I  was  exceed- 
ingly anxious  to  ascertain  whether  this 
insusceptibility  of  cow-po.x  carried  with 
it  a  like  inaptitude  to  the  reception  of 
small-pox.  Alany  similar  cases  had  oc- 
curred to  me,  but  these  were  the  fiist 
wherein  the  compliance  of  the  parents 
enabled  me  to  ascertain  the  fact.  The 
cases  are  on  that  account  interesting, 
and  worthy  of  special  notice. 

Case  1. — Sarah  Kirton,  aged  ten,  re- 
siding near  Middlesex  Hospital,  was 
brought  to  the  SmuU-Pox  Hospital, 
April  11th,  1831.  From  the  mother 
(a  very  sensi!)le,  well  informed  woman) 
I  learned  that  the  girl  was  unsusceptible 
of  cow-pox.  The  operation  had  been 
performed  fourteen  limes  in  the  course 
of  four  years,  by  a  variety  of  practi- 
tioners in  town  and  in  country.  In  every 
instance  imperfect  papulae  had  formed, 
dying  away  in  a  few  days.  The  mother 
had  herself,  in  early  life  (at  twelve  years 
of  age),  suftered  dreadfully  from  small- 
pox. Her  face  was  disfigured  by  it  in 
a  degree  rarely  if  ever  witnessed.  She 
was,  therefore,  more  than  usually 
anxious  for  the  safety  of  her  child.  I 
repeated  the  vaccination  for  the  fifteenth 
time,  but  with  the  usual  unsatisfactory 
results.  On  the  2I^th  of  April  I  inocu- 
lateil  the  girl  in  six  jdaces,  with  fresh 
small-pox  n>atter.  Elevated  spots  were 
perceptible  for  a  few  days,  but  they 
soon  died  awav. 

C.\SE  11. — Charles  ?»Iason,  six  months 
old,  a  fine  healthy  child  (not  teething), 
was  brought  to  the  Small-Pox  Hospital 
on  Monday,  March  8,  1831.  Three 
months  ago  he  had  been  vaccinated  by 
Mr.  Sawrey,  in  Bloomsbury-Square. 
By  the  mother's  account,  the  vaccina- 
tion did  not  take  properly.  A  small 
head  appeared,  whicii  soon  died  auay. 
I  vaccinated  the  chihl  carefully  in  six 
places.  On  the  eighth  day  the  arm 
presented  the  appearance  of  six  small 
acuminated  pustules,  like  those  of  acne 
l)unctata.  They  speedily  died  away. 
On  the  Dili  of  May  I  inoculated  this 
child  in  the  wards  of  the  hospital,  with 
fresh  variolous  matter,  in  several  places. 
Seven  day  afterwards — viz.  on  the  IGth 
May — the  aru)  presented  the  appearance 
of  one  small  scab,  surrounded  by  a 
slight  areola.  In  a  day  or  two  this  d'.s- 
appearcd. 
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The  leijUimate  inference  from  these 
cases  is,  thut  where  vaccinution,  or  re- 
vaccination  (duly  pcrforrueil),  fails  to 
produce  a  vesicle,  the  system  is  insus- 
ceplihle  of  small-pox.  i3ut  we  may  go, 
1  think,  a  step  farther,  and  infer,  that 
where  re-vaccination  docs  take  efl'ect, 
there  the  constitution  was  previously 
open  to  the  attack  of  small-pox.  In 
doulitful  cases,  and  oases  whore  a  dread 
of  small-pox  exists  in  the  mind  of  an 
individual,  I  have  often  acted  on  this 
principle,  and  advised  re-vaccination. 
The  measure  possesses  this  stroni^  re- 
commendation— that  it  is  either  |)er- 
fectly  harmless  or  eminently  henelicial. 

Krom  the  doctrines  now  laid  down,  it 
follows,  that  the  cause  of  small-pox  af- 
ter cow-pox,  must    be  soui,d)t  for,  not 
in  the  mode  of  performing  the  opera- 
tion— not   in   the  quality  of  the  lymph 
employed — not  in   any   presumed  irre- 
gularity in  the  process — not  even  in  the 
law   which   governs   the    recurrence  of 
small-pox ;  but  in  that  which  regulates  the 
renesved  susceptibility  of  its  own  action. 
If  cow-pox   does  not,  even  when  most 
duly  taken,  give  perfect  or  permanent 
security  against  itself,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  do  so  against  small-pox  ;  and 
that   such  is   the  fact   in  a  considerable 
number  of  cases,  the  phenomena  of  re- 
vaccination   tend  very   clearly  to  shew. 
There   can,    I   think,   be  no  doubt  thut 
Dr.  Jenncr,  in  the  first  instance,  over- 
looked this  important  peculiarity  in  the 
character  of  cow-pox.     Observing  the 
close   similarity  between  cow-pox  and 
small-pox  in  some  points  (a  similarity 
which,  in  his  opinion,  amounted  almost 
to  idenlitij),  he  was  naturally  led  to  con- 
clude, that  as  small-pox  afforded  immu- 
nity from  recurrence,   as  complete  and 
permanent   as  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected, and  greater  than  exists   in  any 
other  known   disease,  so  would  be  the 
immunity  atForded  by  once  undergoing 
cow-pox  against  a  renewal  of  the  same 
disorder.     Assuredly  nothing  less  than 
a  strong  conviction   that   cow-pox  gave 
a  perfect  an\\  permanent  security  against 
its  oun  recurrence,  would  have  induced 
Dr.   Jenuer    to   use   those   remarkable 
expressions  contained  in  his  first  Memo- 
rial to  Parliament : — "  Cow-pox  renders 
the  person   inoculated  perfectly  secure, 
through  life,  from   the  infection  of  the 
small-pox." 

To  this  error  in  the  original  notions 
of  Dr.  Jenner,  concerning  the  renewed 
susceptibility    of  cow-pox,  I   trace  all 


the  dillioulties  in  which  the  question  of 
vaccine   protection   has    since  been   in- 
volved.    I   am  the  more  inclined  to  do 
so,  because  the  subject  ot  re-vaccination 
is  the   only  one  which   aj)pears  to  have 
escaped    the   scrutinizing  eyes   of  that 
distinguished  philosopher.     Let  it   not 
be   supposed,  however,  that    these   re- 
flections  are   either  intended  or  calcu- 
lated to  impugn  the  value  of  his  disco- 
very.     The   great   principle    which    he 
first  made  out  is  still  acknovvledgod  as  a 
truth  of  inestimable  worth.     We  have, 
in    the    cow-pox,  a   mild  and  perfectly 
safe  disease,  whose  influence  is  directly 
opposed  to  that  of  small-pox.     So  long 
as  the  cow-pox  preserves  its  efficiency, 
so  long  as  the  constitution  is  unsuscep- 
tible of  re-vaccination,  so  long  is  it  se- 
cure, not    only  against   the  ravages  of 
small-pox,    but    against   its     recrpiion. 
When   the    susceptibility    of    cow-pox 
(and  with  it  of  small-pox)  has  returned, 
there   still   hovers    in   the  system  (in  a 
large  proportion  of  cases)  sufficient  in- 
fluence  to    modify   the   course   and   to 
soften  the    asperities  of  that   dreadful 
disorder.     That   that    influence   is    not 
permanent  to  the  extent  which  Jenner 
supposed,  and  which  analogy  fully  justi- 
fied  him   in   anticipating,  detracts   not 
from  his  merit.     It  should  only  serve  to 
encourage  us  to  persevere  in  the  path 
which  he  pointed  out,  and,  if  possible, 
to    perfect   the  noble  design  which  was 
the  unceasing  object  of  his  life. 


DISPENSARY  REPORTS. 

By  John  Burne,  M.D. 

Physician   to  the  Public  Dispensary,  Cliancery- 
Lane. 

[Concluded  from  page  466.] 


Case  VII. — Dangerous  Cholera,  with 
Bloody  Evacuations  and  lilondy 
Urine. 

George  Austin,  age  11  years,  came 
under  treatment  on  the  3d  January, 
1831.  He  was  labouring  under  severe 
pinching  pains  in  the  bowels,  violent 
vomitings  every  five  minutes,  and  purg- 
ing as  often.  The  dejections  were  thin, 
slimy,  bloody,  and  very  ofTensive,  and 
the  urine  had  the  appearance  of  water 
in  which  bloody  meat  had  been  washed. 
He  had  a    vioicnt   pain  in  the    head ; 
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thirst  was  uriifent;  and  nuthinor  except 
toast  and  water  could  be  retained  on 
the  stomach.  The  skin  was  hot,  and 
the  pulse  rapid  and  small ;  the  tongue 
red,  coated,  and  dry  ;  the  lips  black  and 
dry. 

He  had  been  ill  two  or  three  days,  tlie 
attack  havinjj  commenced  with  a  severe 
headache  and  a  shivering',  which  per- 
sisted eipfhteen  hours,  when  he  became 
hot,  and  was  seized  with  ventral  pains, 
looseness  of  the  bowels,  and  vomiting. 
The  first  dejections  were  black,  lumpy, 
and  very  offensive ;  then  thin  and 
bloody,  as  already  described. 

To  take  01.  Ricini,  5j.  Tinct.  Opii,  gtt. 
iv.  immediately ;  and  eight  grains  of 
the  Carbonate  of  JNIagnesia  twice  a-day. 

All  the  symptoms  were  mitioated  by 
the  oil  and  laudanum,  but  as  by  the 
next  morning  no  evacuation  had  been 
produced  by  the  oil,  a  larger  dose,  of 
three  drachms,  was  then  prescribed, 
with  four  drops  of  Tincture  df  Opium. 
By  this  the  pain  was  removed,  and  the 
diarrhoea  and  vomiting  checked,  and 
blood  was  no  longer  seen  in  the  urine. 

On  the  third  morning,  a  third  dose, 
of  three  drachms  of  oil  and  five  drops 
of  laudanum,  was  repeated,  which 
moved  the  bowels  several  times,  and  by 
bringing  away  much  olfensive  matter 
gave  him  great  relief.  A  fourth  dose 
was  given  on  the  fourtli  day,  which  was 
followed  by  dejections  of  a  more  natu- 
ral character;  and  from  this  period  the 
bowels  were  regulated  !)y  the  magnesia, 
and  he  was  soon  discharged  free  from 
all  complaint  except  weakness. 

Case  Y\\\.— Cholera,  fatalin  \b  hours, 
without  medical  treatment. — Sectio 
Cadaveris. 

A  fine  healthy  girl,  between  two  and 
three  years  of  age,  who,  about  a  month 
ao"0,  had  had  the  measles  favourably, 
and  without  any  affection  of  the  bowels, 
went  out  on  a  Sunday,  and  returned 
home  deathly  cold  ;  and  was  soon  after- 
wards affected  with  cough  and  running  at 
the  nose,  which  continued  till  Thursday, 
when,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
she  experienced  a  transient  shivering, 
followed  in  a  few  minutes  by  a  second. 
This  was  quickly  succeeded  by  heat  and 
flushing;  and  this  again  by  sickness  and 
vomiting,  by  pinching  pains  in  the 
belly,  and  purging.  At  first  the  dejec- 
tions were  natural,  though  loose  ;  l)Ut 
as  the  purging  persisted,  they  became 


pale,  and  very  offensive.  The  vomiting 
and  purging  continued  without  remis- 
sion through  the  night,  with  a  thirst  uoc 
to  be  allayed,  and  accompanied  with 
torminous  pains,  which  caused  the  littli; 
patient  to  throw  herself  about  in  agony. 
The  whole  surface  of  the  body  was 
burning  hot,  the  abdomen  more  espe- 
cially. 

Notwithstanding  this  was  their  only 
child,  the  parents,  from  some  cause  or 
other,  were  averse  to  have  medical  as- 
sistance, and  they  had  the  grief  to  wit- 
ness their  child  sink  under  this  formi- 
dable disorder,  and  expire  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  being  fifteen 
hours  after  the  period  of  attack. 

Sectio  Cadaveris. — The  peritoneal 
surface  of  the  whole  alimentary  canal, 
from  the  oesophagus  to  the  rectum,  pre- 
sented a  roseate  pink  colour,  not  arising 
from  the  capillary  vascularity  of  inflam- 
mation, nor  from  the  arborescent  vas- 
cularity of  congestion.  There  was  no 
effusion  of  fluid  or  other  matter  in  the 
abdominal  cavity. 

Interiorly  the  mucous  membrane  was 
pale  throughout,  but  in  the  parietes  of 
the  intestines  there  was  a  preternatural 
vascularity.  The  whole  intestinal  canal 
was  filled  with  a  pale,  glairy,  opa({ue 
fluid,  having  a  delicate  yellow  tinge. 
The  gall-bladder  contained  pale  bile. 

The  viscera  of  the  chest  offered  no 
preternatural  condition,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  recent  effusion  of  blood,  the 
size  of  an  egg,  into  the  parenchyuia  of 
the  left  lung,  constituting  a  pulmonary 
apoplexy,  which  in  all  probability  was 
caused  by  the  violent  efibrts  of  vomit- 
ing*. 

In  reviewing  the  cases  which  I  have 
adduced  as  illusi rations  of  the  dysente- 
ric diarrhoea  and  cholera,  I  cannot  but 
repeat  my  belief  that  they  are  modifica- 
tions of  the  same  disease — a  part  only 
of  the  alimentary  canal  being  affected 
in  the  one,  the  whole  involved  in  the 
other.  So  also  am  I  disposed  to  attri- 
bute their  existence  and  prevalence  to 
one  common  cause,  which,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  more  i)robal)le,  I  must  in- 
fer to  be  atmosi)licric  influence. 

The  examples  of  the  dysenteric  diar- 
rhoea and  cholera  present  a  gradation 
series  which  strongly  marks  their 
relation,   if  not    identity.     In   the   dy- 

*  5Iy  iioti-s  do  not  furnish  ine  with  tlic  exact 
date  at  which  tliis  despeinle  rase  otcinrcd,  but 
it  sluiU  be  iiroeured  from  tlic  parents. 
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senteric  diarrha'a,  for  instance,  there  is 
first  pincliini^  pains  in  tlie  bowels,  with 
looseness  and  tencsmns  ;  then  tlie  pains 
are  torininons  and  f'reqnent,  the  pnr^'- 
ii\'j;  and  tenesnuis  nri,aMit,  witli  an  ae- 
coinpanyinu:  head-aehe  and  correspond- 
inj^'-deprt'sjion  of  the  powers  of  the  nius- 
cuhir  and  nervous  systems  ;  next  there  is 
superadded  to  this  assenil)la;je  of  symp- 
toms, sometimes  nausea,  and,  lastly, 
cramps  of  the  extremities.  These 
cases,  therefore,  present  degrees  of  the 
same  disease ;  and  what  is  cholera  hut 
an  assemldaire  of  the  same  syniptoms, 
with  actual  vomitintr  in  place  of  nausea? 
In  cholera  are  the  same  lornrmous  pains, 
purifinof,  tenesiuus,  cramps,  head-ache, 
depression  of  the  muscuhir  and  senso- 
rial powers,  and  the  nausea  aj^^ijfravated 
to  vomiting-;  the  exhausting  effects  of 
which  add  danger  to  tiiis  form  of  the 
disease. 

The  simultaneous  existence  of  the 
dysenteric  diarrhcEa  and  cholera  in  this 
metropolis  during  the  last  fifteen 
mouths,  and  of  the  cholera  in  Russia, 
in  latitudes  vvhere  it  has  not  lieen  known 
before  to  prevail  epidemically,  is  a 
striking  coincidence  which  invites  to 
reflection,  and  suggests  the  in(]uiry  as 
to  whether  the  notion  of  atmospheric 
influence  is  supported  liy  sufhcient  facts. 
Certain  it  is  that  infection  has  liitherto 
not  been  in  operation  here,  and  equally 
certain  does  it  appear  to  me  that  the 
seasons,  during  the  past  eighteen 
months,  have  been  characterized  by 
epidemic  peculiarities.  The  atmosphere 
has,  on  the  wliole,  been  loadeii  witli  hu- 
midity, and  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  have  not  been  such  as  to  admit  of 
continued  hard  frost  or  continued  dry 
hot  weather;  but  of  that  medium  de- 
gree which,  with  humidity,  is  unfa- 
vourable to  animal  life.  Heat  and  hu- 
midity are  well  known  to  accelerate  the 
decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable 
matter ;  while  humidity  without  heat 
exerts  but  little  influence,  nor  does  heat 
without  humidity.  A  very  notable  in- 
stance of  the  operation  of  ilicse  causes, 
according  as  they  are  comi)ined,  is  of- 
fered by  the  plague,  which,  in  two 
countries  ahnost  neighbouring,  reigns 
at  different  seasons.  At  Constantinople 
it  reigns  during  the  summer,  and  de- 
clines or  disappears  in  the  winter.  In 
Egypt  it  reii^ns  during  the  winter,  and 
is  invariably  destroyed  by  the  approach 
of  summer.  The  same  principle  ope- 
rates in  both  countries :  the  summer  of 
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Constantinople,  which  is  hot  and  hu- 
mid, favours  the  plague,  while  the  sum* 
mer  of  Egypt,  wliich  is  iiot  and  dry,  de- 
stroys it  *.  It  is  on  the  same  principle 
of  destroying  humidity,  and  wilb  it  con- 
tagion, that  Acron  is  reported  by  Pliny 
to  have  cured  the  Athenians  of  the 
I)lague,  by  lighting  a  tire  near  the  houses 
of  the  infected. 

That  humidity  is  the  means  or  vehicle 
by  whicii  odours  and  deleterious  ema- 
nations, animal  or  paludal,  are  suspend- 
ed and  transported  by  the  atuiospliere, 
may  l>e  demonstrated  by  proof  familiar 
to  the  inhabitants  of  all  towns;  who,  in 
moist  waini  weatlicr,  are  assailed  l)y 
otiensive  emanations  from  every  drain 
and  filthy  corner  they  pass  by.  it  is  for 
this  reason  tiiat  had  smells  often  precede 
and  foretel  rain  ;  tiieir  presence  always 
indicates  humidity,  and  when  more  than 
usually  fre(juent  an:i  continued,  as  is 
the  case  at  this  time,  and  has  been  for 
tiie  last  eighteen  months,  they  indicate 
also  an  unwholesome  season. 

In  this  state  of  things  one  would  say, 
in  the  language  of  Bichat,  viewing  life 
as  the  "  ensemble  des  fonctions  qui 
resistent  a  la  mort  -I-,"  tiiat  the  balance 
between  the  agents  which  tend  to  de- 
stroy life  and  tbe  animal  powers  whicli 
preserve  it,  is  comparatively  in  favour 
of  the  former.  So  true  is  it,  as  remarked 
by  him,  that  "  Tel  est  en  effet  le  mode 
d'existence  des  corps  vivans,  (pie  tout 
ce  (jui  les  entoure  tend  k  les  detruire^:  " 
Here  is  the  secret  of  the  influence  of 
climate  on  the  duration  of  human  life, 
which  it  is  the  business  of  civilization  to 
preserve  and  to  prolong. 

The  present  prevalence  and  annoy- 
ance of  these  smells  liave  l»een  matter 
of  common  observation;  and,  indepen- 
dent of  the  effect  of  these  deleterious 
admixtures,  the  humidity  itself  of  the 
atmosphere  is  debilitating  to  persons 
generally  :  highly  so  to  those  whose 
respiratory  apparatus  is  imperfect  from 
pulmonic  lesion ;  for  the  air  inspired 
being  loaded  with  humidity,  evident  it 
is  that  the  air  expired  cannot  carry  off 
the  usual  and  due  proportion,  and  hence 
one  great  source  of  insensible  perspira- 
tion is  suppressed.     Then,  who  has  not 

•  Volney,  Voyage  en  Syrie  et  en  l-Jgypte.  The 
same  author  report'?,  thut  so  great  is  tlie  summer 
heat  of  Egypt,  and  so  arid  the  atmosphere,  that 
raw  meat  exposed  to  the  sun  is  dried  but  not  de- 
composed. 

t  Recherches  Phvsiologiques  sur  la  Vie  et  la 
Mort. 
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experienced  the  mental  depression  and 
bodily  languor  wliicli  never  tail  to  be  in- 
duced by  an  atmosphere  charged  with 
huiiiiility,  and  the  elasticity  of  niiud  and 
body  by  a  dry  atmosphere,  even  of  high 
temperature? 

The  present  season,  then,  may  with 
great  propriety  be  said  to  predispose  to 
epidemic  disease  ;  and  epidemics  have 
prevailed  to  a  great  extent.  The  in- 
fluenza, an  affection  of  the  mucous 
membranes  most  exposed — that  is,  of  the 
air  passages — has  been  almost  universal ; 
and  adynamic,  or  typhus  fever,  has 
abounded.  Other  disorders,  too,  have 
assumed  a  marked  adynamic  character, 
as  the  scarlet  fever;  the  eruption  of 
which  has  often  been  ill  developed,  and 
the  attack  so  violent  as  almost  to  ex- 
tinguish the  vital  functions  at  once,  or 
so  to  depress  them  that  the  patients 
have  sunk,  sooner  or  later,  without  re- 
action. I  have  lately  witnessed  the 
scarlet  fever  attack  by  a  violent  vomit- 
ing and  purging  of  the  most  offensive 
matter  that  can  be  couceiveti,  which 
have  sunk  the  powers  of  life  and  low- 
ered tlie  temperature  of  the  Iiody  to  a 
degree  that  has  never  been  recovered. 

Tliese  data  lead  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  present  season  generates  a  pre- 
disposition to  epidemic  disease,  wliich 
would  not  only  favour  the  introduction 
of  the  cholera  by  infected  persons,  and 
the  propagation  of  it  when  introduced, 
but  w-ould  even  go  far  to  generate  the 
disease  ;  and  the  manner  in  whicii  this 
frightful  disorder  has  been  shewn,  by  the 
second  Report  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, to  travel  through  t!ie  means  of 
infected  persons,  calls  for,  and  justifies, 
the  precaution  of  tlie  strict  quarantine 
wisely  put  in  force  by  the  Government. 

Two  questions  remain  to  be  con- 
sidered; one,  the  i)est  means  of  preven- 
tion ;  the  other,  liie  best  means  of  cure. 

The  first  cjuestion  comjjrehends  tiie 
preventing  the  introduction  of  cliolera 
from  infected  countries,  tlie  generating 
it  at  home,  and  the  propagation  of  it 
when  generated  or  introduced.  No 
means  appear  l)ettcr  fitted  to  prevent  its 
introduction  by  infected  persons  than 
the  quarantine  laws,  as  now  enforced. 
Tiie  probability  of  communicating 
infection  by  merchandize  is  weakened 
by  the  presumption  that  the  merchan- 
dize itself  coulil  have  been  but  little  ex- 
posed to  the  infection,  and  therefore  but 
little  impregnated  with  it;  and  tlie  im- 
pregnation would  be  so  diluted  by  re- 


moval from  the  infected  place,  and  by 
exposure  to  the  air  in  loading,  unload- 
ing, warehousing,  and  distribution,  that 
little  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from 
such  a  source.  Nevertheless,  where 
clothes  (as  of  those  affected  with  the 
small-pox)  have  been  nnicii  impregnated 
with  infectious  matter,  they  will  Fctain 
the  power  of  infection  for  a  long  pe- 
riod, under  favourable  circumstances. 
An  instance  in  point  [  remember  to 
have  heard  from  Dr.  Hastings,  of 
W'orcester.  A  lady,  whose  child  had 
died  of  the  small-po.K,  and  who  was  so 
much  distressed  at  the  sight  of  any  thing 
whicli  reminded  her  of  her  loss  that  she 
locked  up  all  its  clothes  in  a  drawer, 
which  was  not  opened  for  twelve 
months  ;  when  she  herself,  or  some  per- 
son about  her,  caught  the  small-po.K, 
from  exposure  to  the  infected  clothes. 

As  it  is  beyond  our  reach  to  correct 
the  epidemic  constitution  of  the  atmos- 
phere, we  must  strive  to  counteract  its 
influence  Iiy  avoiding  and  abstaining 
from  all  causes  whicli  would  co-i>perate 
with  it  in  the  production  of  diseasa. 
Temperance,  with  its  companion,  chas- 
tiiy,  is  the  first  rule  to  be  observed  ; 
for  it  is  admitted  by  all,  that  persons  of 
a  gross  and  corpulent  habit  of  body, 
attacked  with  the  cholera,  or  the  yellow 
fever,  are  almost  uniformly  carried  off  j 
and  intemperance  is  believed  to  be  more 
pernicious  to  the  European,  in  India, 
than  the  climate  itself.  Next  to  tem- 
perance, is  the  precaution  of  avoiding 
all  articles  of  fooil  whicli  are  known  to 
disorder  tlie  stomach  and  liowels,  always 
susceptible  at  this  season  ;  as  shell-fish 
whicii  is  not  fresh,  out-oj'-seasoii  salmon, 
unripe  fruits,  many  crude  vegetables 
and  fruits— as  cucumbers,  plums,  cher- 
ries, and  vegetables  which  are  hard 
when  boiled.  And  to  those  who  indulge 
in  melons  and  peaches,  I  would  recom- 
mend the  Italian  custom  of  guarding 
against  an  indigestion,  by  a  goutte  of 
brandy,  or  sound  wine.  The  same  sti- 
mulus should  also  be  taken  after  strong 
meats,  as  goose  or  duck,  and  on  any 
occasion  where  the  feelings  of  indiges- 
tion arise.  The  safest  way  is  to  abstain 
from  all  tilings  likely  to  disagree. 

Thirdly,  all  drains  should  be  attended 
to,  and  odours  emanating  from  thein 
corrected  by  the  chloride  of  lime  used 
moderately;  for  if  used  in  too  free  a 
manner,  the  odour  from  it  is  less  sup- 
portable to  many  than  the  one  that  it  is 
intended  to  do  away.     It  is,  1  imagine. 
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the  injiulieious  and  excessive  tisc  of  this 
aiitiseiitic  wliicli  has  brought  it  into  dis- 
repute in  Russia,  for  it  is  otherwise  dif- 
ficult to  helieve  tliat  jjood  does  not  ac- 
crue from  destroyiui,''  an  oti'onsivc  odour. 
In  ships,  the  custom  of  wasliiui''  the 
decks  fre(]uently,  wliicii,  I  have  under- 
stood, lias  of  late  mucli  declined,  is 
very  pernicious,  by  creatin<(  humidity, 
and  certain  to  favour  the  invasion  of  an 
epidemic.  In  this  climate  it  may,  per- 
haps, he  thought  superfluous  to  mention 
the  nigiU-air  as  a  cause  to  be  shunned, 
on  account  of  its  greater  humidity  and 
greater  impregnation  with  noxious 
effluvia  :  yet  this  is  a  period  when  trifles 
should  not  he  altogether  disregarded. 
The  night-air  in  warmer  climates  is 
highly  pernicious,  as  every  body  knows  j 
and  it  should  be  remembered  that  we 
are  at  this  time  threatened  with  a  disease 
hitherto  peculiar  to  such  climates,  and 
we  should  therefore  not  be  slow  to  adopt 
the  precautions  peculiar  to  them  also. 

A  friend  of  mine,  in  travelling  over  the 
Pontine  iNIarshes,  was  struck  with  the 
rude  health  of  the  postmaster  at  one  of 
the  inns,  as  comi)ared  with  the  s(iualid 
creatures  about  him,  and  inquired  how 
it  was  he  preserved  himself  from  the 
malaria?  he  replied,  that  it  was  his  cus- 
tom to  kindle  a  tire  every  evening,  and 
not  to  quit  the  house  before  the  sun  had 
risen  some  lime,  nor  to  remain  out  of 
doors  after  it  had  set. 

The  propagation  of  the  cholera  by 
infection,  sliould  it  prove  to  be  infec- 
tious, is  plainly  the  rutting  otT  inter- 
course with  the  infected  persons  as  far 
as  is  practicable;  next  to  which,  clean- 
liness of  the  patient's  apartment  is  most 
important.  It  is  true,  that  no  means 
can  disatfect  a  room  or  house  so  tho- 
roughly as  scouring  and  whitewashing  ; 
but  this  can  only  be  done  where  there 
are  no  patients,  that  is,  where  the  dis- 
ease has  disappeared.  It  is  impossil)le 
to  whitewash  a  room  or  ward  full  of 
patients  without  incurring  an  unjustifia- 
ble risk  from  dan)p.  But  ventilation  is 
practicable,  and  the  offensive  odour 
from  the  evacuations  might  be  much 
prevented  by  the  simple  means  of  put- 
ting a  sn)all  (]uantity  of  the  chloride  of 
lime  in  the  nightstool  or  other  re- 
ceptacle, and  taking  care  that  they 
are  covered  when  carried  away,  and 
indeed  at  all  times.  Examples  of  the 
effect  of  nauseous  odours  on  the  system 
are  not  wanting.  A  man  who  had  suf- 
fered amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint, 


in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  by  Mr.  Green, 
and  who  had  gone  on  well  up  to  the 
ninth  day,  was  now  suffering  in  health 
from  tlie  foctor  of  the  discharge.  He 
complained  of  the  smell,  that  it  alVocted 
his  appetite,  gave  him  a  pain  in  the  head, 
l)revcntcd  him  sleeping,  anil  making 
him  feel  very  weak.  The  wound  was 
in  consequence  dressed  oftener,  the  dis- 
charge was  less  offensive,  and  he  imme- 
diately rallied.  Anotlier  example  was 
furnished  by  a  healthy  young  man, 
who,  in  assisting  to  remove  a  patient 
labouring  under  the  adynamic  fever,  in 
a  severe  degree,  was  so  affected  with 
wit'.i  the  odour  which  emanated  from 
the  bed,  that  he  soon  grew  faint,  and 
was  seized  with  a  vomiting  and  purging, 
which  indisposed  him  for  two  or  tliree 
days.  1  am  also  acquainted  with  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  a  cholera  in  the  au- 
tumnal season^  which  he  attributed  to 
sleeping  in  a  chaml)er  adjoining  the 
cheese-room,  in  a  farm-house,  from 
which  proceeded  a  very  powerful  odour, 
to  him  unpleasant. 

The  treatment  is  a  subject  for  serious 
reflection.  It  behoves  every  one  to 
consider  within  himself  what  is  the  na- 
ture of  cholera  pathologically,  as  well 
as  to  arrive  at  some  conclusion  as  to  the 
remedies  he  sliould  employ  with  the 
fairest  probability  of  success,  should  he 
be  summoned  suddenly  to  administer 
medical  aid.  It  may  be,  that  the  first 
person  he  is  called  upon  to  treat,  is  his 
wife,  or  his  child,  or  some  personage 
whose  life  is  of  vast  importance  to  his 
family  connexions,  or  to  the  state. 

From  experience  in  the  dysenteric 
diarrhosa  and  cholera  before  described, 
as  also  from  what  I  have  learned  of  the 
Indian  cholera  by  rea<ling  and  report,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  be  of  opinion  that  it 
is  essentially  an  irritation  of  the  mucous 
lining-  ot  the  stomach  and  bowels  in- 
duced by  acrid  secretions,  whether  from 
the  liver  or  the  membrane  itself,  which 
irritation  is  again  the  cause  of  the  spas- 
modic tormiuous  pains  and  of  the 
cramps  in  the  extremities :  also,  that 
this  irritation,  induced  by  the  acrid  se- 
cretions, re-acts,  and  provokes  a  conti- 
nuation of  such  secretions,  to  the  dan- 
ger, if  not  the  destruction,  of  the  patient. 
In  this  view  of  the  disease,  the  indica- 
tions are  to  appease  the  irritation,  and 
carry  off  the  otlending  matter;  which, 
from  the  uniform  success  that  has  at- 
tended the  treatment  of  the  dysenteric 
dianhcea  and  cholera,  the  subject  of  this 
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communication,  I  sliould  endeavour  to 
accomplisli  by  the  ca.^tor  oil  and  tincture 
of  opium — the  oil  in  small,  the  opium  in 
moderate  doses,  as  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
drops,  with  one  drachm  of  the  oil  float- 
ins"-  on  water.  The  quantity  of  lauda- 
num I  mention  ifreater  than  I  have  hi- 
therto had  occasion  to  use,  on  tl)e  sup- 
position that  an  epidemic  cholera  would 
be  proportionai)ly  severe.  The  tincture 
of  opium,  as  may  l>e  anticipated,  lias  not 
been  found  in  Russia  to  be  effectual  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  ;  for,  where 
the  powers  of  life  are  reduced,  lar<i;-e 
doses  of  laudanum  would  be  more  likely 
to  extinguish  than  to  rally  them.  The 
laudanum  and  oil  I  should  repeat,  if 
necessary,  in  the  manner  narrated  in 
the  forcgoiuii;'  part  of  tliis  paper.  The 
alarming  depression  of  tiie  vital  powers, 
which  is  often  simultaneous  with  the 
attack,  calls  for  the  support  of  hot 
brandy  and  water,  ammonia,  and  the 
like  ;  and  the  temperature  of  the  body, 
when  reduced,  should  be  restored  by 
the  most  efficacious  means  at  hand,  than 
which  none  is,  perhaps,  better  than  to  en- 
velop the  body  in  a  thick  blanket  wrung 
out  in  very  hot  water ;  this  blanket  to 
be  covered  by  another,  to  prevent  evapo- 
ration. A  seaman,  who  bad  the  yellow 
fever  in  the  West  Indies,  assured  me, 
that  he  was  cured  by  a  glass  of  grog, 
which  was  the  first  thing  that  was  re- 
tained on  the  stomach. 

The  irritability  being  allayed,  and  the 
vomiting  and  purging  checked,  I  should 
rely  on  magnesia,  in  the  dose  of  from 
twelve  to  twenty  grains  twice  a  day,  to 
regulate  the  action  of  the  bowels  ;  for, 
as  they  are  easily  disturbed  after  a  cho- 
lera, stronger  medicines  would  not  be 
adviseable. 

Many  will  think  that  I  have  treated 
this  sultject  with  more  earnestness  than 
circumstances  demand  ;  precaution, 
however,  is  a  safe  principle  to  act  upon, 
and  it  is  mv  custom  to  give  full  value 
to  the  doubtful  side  of  every  question. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  we  shall  be  spared  the 
awful  visitation  ;  and,  should  the  cho- 
lera assail  us,  it  is  presumed  the  clean- 
liness of  our  towns,  the  care  which  is 
taken  of  our  poor,  and  the  temperature 
of  our  climate,  will  protect  us  from 
such  dreadful  ravages  as  it  is  lamentable 
to  know  have  been  committed  by  it  on 
the  continent. 

Too  partial  a  view  is,  perhaps,  taken 
of  this  metropolis ;  in  vvhich  there  are 


numberless  bouses,  fair  to  look  upon, 
and  yet  contain  within  themselves  im- 
purities which  would  fan  the  flame  of 
infection  once  kindled  ;  and  true  it  is, 
that  the  wealth  and  splendour  of  this 
unrivalled  town  are  alloyed  with  a  pro- 
portion of  filth  and  misery  not  to  be 
conceived. 

24,  Spring  Gardens, 
July  ^,  1831. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir. 
In  Dr.  Hawkins's  work  on  Medical  Sta- 
tistics, there  are  some  statements  which 
appear  to  lead  to   conclusions  very  far 
from    the   truth.     I   do  not  doubt  that 
great  care  has  been  taken  by  the  author 
to  collect  his   materials  from   the    most 
authentic  sources  ;  yet  that  does  not  di- 
minish the  importance  of  errors,  if  such 
they  be. 

The  following  are  two  of  the  most  re- 
markable paragraphs: — "  PemI)roke- 
shire  and  Anglesey  have  only  one  death 
yearly  in  eighty-three  individuals;" 
p.  IG.  "In  1811,  the  annual  deaths 
(in  Manchester)  are  diminished  almost 
beyond  l)clief  to  one  in  seventy-four  ;" 
p.  19.  Now  if  the  annual  mortality  is 
1-74,  or  1-83,  the  inference  is,  that  the 
mean  duration  of  life  for  the  whole  po- 
pulation in  those  places,  is  74  and  83 
years  respectively.  To  illustrate  this, 
iet  us  suppose  any  series  of  objects  un- 
dergoing a  constant  subtraction  and 
addition  ;  as,  for  instance,  any  board  or 
council  of  twenty  men,  of  whom  two 
go  out  annually,  and  two  are  annually 
added;  there  is  an  annual  resignation 
of  1  in  10;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the 
mean  duration  of  iheir  existence  as 
councilmen  is  10  years. 

It  will  no  doubt  l>e  said,  that  the  pro- 
gress of  human  beings  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave,  iiears  no  analogy  to  the 
case  adopted  as  an  illustration,  since 
they  die  otf  at  all  intermediate  ages, 
from  birth  to  100  years  and  upwards. 
But  this  only  renders  the  circumstance 
more  extraordinary,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  numbers  who  die  in  infancy  and 
childhood,  the  survivors  live  to  so  greal 
an  age,  that  the  average  annual  morfality 
is  still  only  1  in  74  or  83.  If  we  sup- 
pose that  one  half  of  the  born  die  before 
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they  arc  2}*,  /.  e.  50  years  under  the 
average  liuration  of  life  in  Manchester, 
the  reniaiiiini;-  half  must  live  to  50  years 
Iteyonil  tiiat  period.  Hence  we  sliould 
lind  that  in  .Manchester,  those  who  sur- 
vive 24  shoiihl  live  to  124  and  upwards; 
and  in  Anglesey  and  Peniljiokeshire  the 
longevity  siioiild  be  found  still  greater. 

.Again,  it  will  he  said,  that  Manchester 
is  a  great  manufacturing  town,  receiv- 
ing constant  accessions  of  young  adults, 
who  make  the  average  duration  of  life 
appear  greater  than  where  the  popula- 
tion is  a  mi.\'ture  of  all  ages  in  due  pro- 
portion. Admitting,  for  argument,  the 
force  of  this  reason,  directly  the  con- 
verse ought  to  be  found  in  Pembroke- 
shire and  Anglesey,  where  the  popula- 
tion being  rural,  may  be  supposed  to 
detach  many  of  their  young  adults  to 
become  inhabitants  of  cities. 

The  progress  of  population,  it  is  true, 
dirters  from  the  illustration  given  above, 
inasmuch  as  it  constantly  increases  ; 
whereas  the  number  of  the  council  is 
supposed  to  be  permanently  20.  If  the 
annual  increase  of  population  were  20 
or  30  per  cent,  it  would  materially  in- 
fluence the  calculation  ;  but  as  it  is  only 
1  or  2  or  3  per  cent,  it  can  make  very 
little  ditference. 

The  ne.Kt  remarkable  statement  is  the 
great  decrease  in  the  rate  of  mortality 
tluring  the  last  half  century.  For  since 
it  involves  a  great  increase  in  the  dura- 
tion of  life,  it  is  almost  sulHcient  of  it- 
self to  accouLt  for  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation during  that  time.  At  p.  16  it  is 
stated,  "  In  17S0  the  annual  mortality 
of  England  and  Wales  was  1  in  40  ;" 
•'  in  1821,  the  yearly  mortality  sinks  to 
1  in  (JO,  or  1  in  58."  Hence,  in  1780, 
the  mean  duration  of  life  was  40  years, 
and  in  1821  it  was  58  or  60  years.  If 
people  lived  half  as  mucli  longer  in 
1821  than  they  did  in  1780,  there  musi 
necessarily  be  half  as  many  more  on  the 
face  of  the  country,  without  allowing 
any  thing  for  the  powers  of  increase 
eluring  forty  years.  Let  us  again  take 
for  illustration  the  Council.  When 
there  is  an  annual  addition  of  two  mem- 
bers, and  the  duration  in  office  is  ten 
years,  the  whole  number  is  20.  But  if 
the  duration  in  office  be  increased  to 
tifteen  years,  the  number  in  office  will 
be  increased  lo  30. 


*  "  The  result  of  various  censuses  and  tables 
of  population  is,  that  one  half  of  the  born  die  un- 
der years  of  maturity."- -GorfM^iw  on  Population, 
J).  26. 


According  to  Air.  Rickman,  the  po- 
pulation in  1780  was  7,!).')3,0()().  If  the 
duration  of  life  was  then  40  years,  and 
increased  in  1821  to  (iO  years,  there 
should  at  the  latter  period  be  found 
11,92!),500;  and  this  approaches  very 
near  to  tlie  returns  of  1821,  which  gave 
12,218,.")00.  Hence,  if  the  data  arc  cor- 
rect, it  would  appear  that  the  great  in- 
crease of  population  is  chiefly  due  to 
diminished  mortality,  there  being  con- 
stantly nearly  three  generations  instead 
of  two  in  existence.  Again,  if  the 
12,218,500  of  1821  enjoy  an  averaye 
life  of  60  years,  it  follows,  that  if  the 
duration  of  life  should  sink  to  forty 
years,  or  if  the  annual  mortality  should 
return  from  1  in  (iO  to  1  in  40,  the  po- 
pulation would  fall  off  one-tldrd,  and 
would  be  8,145,()()6,  or  very  little  more 
than  that  of  1780. 

Seeing  that  the  results  of  this  reason- 
ing are  so  extraordinary,  I  suspect  that 
there  are  errors  in  the  data.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  estimated  mor- 
tality in  Manchester,  Pembrokeshire, 
and  indeed  in  all  England,  is  much  too 
low;  and  also  that  the  mortality  of 
1780  does  not  differ  so  widely  from  that 
of  1821,  as  40  does  from  58  or  60. 
i  am.  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  O. 

July  IS3). 
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L'Auleur  se  tne  a  allonger  ce  que  ie  lecteur  se 
tue  a  abreger."— U'.Vi.E.MBERT, 


Treatise  on  Cholera  Asplajxia,  or  Epi- 
demic Cholera,  as  it  appeared  in  A^'ia, 
and  more  recent lij  in  Europe.  By 
George  Hamilton  Bell,  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Edin- 
burgh, late  Residency  Surgeon,  Tan- 
jore.  Blackwood,  Edinburgh,  1831. 
pp.  150. 

The  latest  treatise  which  has  issued 
from  the  press  on  the  engrossing  sub- 
ject of  cholera,  lies  before  us,  but  how 
lone  it  will  remain  the  latest  it  were 
hazardous  to  conjecture  ;  for  although 
the  author  has  been  the  first  in  this 
country  to  seize  tiie  opportunity  of 
offering  to  the  pui)lic  son)eihing  where- 
with lo  gratify  their  thirst  for  infor ma- 
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lion  on  a  question  which  concerns  the 
interests  of  many,  and  the  fears  of  more, 
yet  we  doubt  not  that  the  press  will 
speedily  inundnte  the  land  with  Essays, 
Hints,  Treatises,  and  Observations,  in 
every  jiradation,  from  the  ponderous 
volume  to  the  ephemeral  advertisement 
in  the  shape  of  a  letter  to  some  popular 
newspaper. 

We  would  not,  however,  he  under- 
stood as  applying'  any  taunting  observa- 
tions to  the  author  of  the  present  trea- 
tise, who  has  had  good  oj)portunities  of 
witnessing  the  disease,  and  comes  not 
forward  merely  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment, having,  he  informs  us,  been  for 
some  time  occupied  in  preparing  his 
notes,  witii  a  view  of  competing  for  the 
prize  offered  by  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment for  the  best  treatise  on  cholera. 
Recent  events  have  naturally  rendered 
the  prize  a  secondary  object. 

Mr.  Bell  informs  us,  that  from  1818 
to  1827,  be  served  as  an  assistant-sur- 
geon in  Madras,  during  a  considerable 
part  of  which  time  he  was  on  duty  at 
the  General  Hospital,  under  j\lr.  Annes- 
ley,  and  witnessed  the  disease  under 
every  variety  of  circumstances — "  in  the 
hospital,  in  the  camp,  and  in  private 
dwellings."  It  is  not  unnatural  that  we 
should  think  favourably  of  this  work, 
as  we  find  in  it  the  strongest  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  description  and  opi- 
nions which  we  offered  to  our  readers  in 
a  recent  number:  indeed,  there  exists 
a  remarkable  coincidence  of  sentiment  on 
several  disputed  points.  Thus  Mr.  Bell, 
as  well  as  ourselves,  regards  the  name 
which  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  dis- 
ease as  a  great  and  primary  source  of 
error:  "  of  all  appellations  (says  he) 
that  of  cholera  morbus  is  the  most  un- 
fortunate, though  perhaps  more  likely 
to  mislead  the  student  than  the  practi- 
tioner :"  and  again,  "  it  will  be  seen 
by  the  sequel  that  it  is  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  forget  that  the  Indian 
disease  has  ever  received  a  name  so  likely 
to  interfere  with  our  attaining  a  correct 
acquaintance  with  its  nature."  (See 
also  Gazette,  No.  IBfi,  pp.  404-405.) 

The  author  regards  the  appellation  of 
cholera  asplnjxin,  proposed  by  Mr. 
Scott,  as  the  most  appropriate,  and  in 
this  also  we  concur. 

Another  point  of  more  importance, 
because  of  a  practical  nature,  in  which 
a  similarity  of  opinion  is  expressed,  re- 
lates to  the  injurious  consequences  of 


the  immense  doses  in  which  the  Indian 
practitioners  are  in  the  habit  of  exhibit- 
ing calomel,  opium,  and  other  power- 
ful medicines,  (see  Gazette,  No.  186, 
p.  408.)  "  The  general  mistake  in  the 
treatment  of  cholera  has  been  the  admi- 
nistering of  too  lai'ge  doses  of  those 
medicines  which  have  obtained  a  high 
character  among  practitioners.  The 
large  doses  of  calomel  and  opium,  which 
many  are  in  the  habit  of  presenting, 
are  especially  pernicious.  This  prac- 
tice seems  to  arise  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  disease  being  misunder- 
stood. A  patient  is  suffering  from  vio- 
lent vomiting  and  purging,  and  excru- 
ciating spasms,  and  the  indication  ap- 
pears to  be  to  allay  these  high  actions. 
Hence  opium  and  calomel  are  prescribed 
in  quantities  amounting  to  what  are 
considered  sedative  doses.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  more  injury  than 
benefit  has  resulted  from  this  practice  ; 
for,  should  the  disease  be  overcome, 
and  the  medicines  not  have  been  eva- 
cuated, 10  or  20  grains  of  opium,  and 
60  or  100  grains  of  calomel,  must  act  as 
poison  on  the  restored  functions.  The 
bad  effects  of  the  mistaken  notions,  as 
to  any  quantity  of  opium  being  not  only 
safe,  but  useful,  in  the  treatment  of 
cholera,  have  not  been  confined  to  those 
licensed  to  make  such  experiments  on 
their  fellow-creatures,  but  have  been  re- 
sorted to  by  gentlemen,  who,  having  no 
medical  man  near,  were  obliged  to  pre- 
scribe for  sick  servants  and  others.  It 
is  well  known  that  patients  have  died 
from  the  after-effects  of  over-doses  of  the 
narcotics  so  administered.  One  gentle- 
man, in  particular,  of  my  acquaintance, 
was  rendered  seriously  unhappy,  because 
a  servant,  suspected  to  be  labouring 
under  cholera,  to  whom  in  a  few  hours 
he  had  given  500  drops  of  laudanum, 
died  evidently  from  the  effects  of  the 
medicine. 

"The  object  being  then  to  stimulate 
the  system,  medicines  sliould  be  pre- 
scribed in  such  quantities  as  are  known 
to  act  as  stimuli.  In  fever,  a  scruple  of 
calomel,  no  doubt,  will  very  often  allay 
at  once  the  irritability  of  the  stomach  ; 
and  experiments  seem  to  prove,  that  in 
large  doses  this  medicine  acts  sedatively 
onthegastro-enteric  mucous  membrane. 
It  has  been  ascertained  by  experience, 
that  most  narcotics,  in  large  doses,  act 
as  sedatives  very  soon  after  being  admi- 
nistered, while  it  is  unqucsliouablu  that 
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tlic  same  inedicincs,  in  small  quantities, 
excite  tlie  circulution,  anil  are  conse- 
(|UPiitly  to  be  rcijarded  as  siiiiuiiaiits. 
Earlv  in  my  practice  in  cholera,  I  found 
reason  to  believe,  that  while  there  was 
posiiive  pood  to  be  done  liy  small  (|uan- 
tilies  of  these  medicines,  frequently  re- 
peated, their  ^itod  ertects  were  very 
questionalde  in  the  powerful  doses 
which  were  commonly  prescribed." 

Vet  another  very  important  practical 
point,  with  reg^ard  to  which  we  find  in 
the  work  before  us  strong  corrobora- 
tion of  tiie  opinions  we  ottered,  is  that 
which  relates  to  the  administration  of 
fluids,  (see  Gazette,  No.  18*;,  p.  40!).) 

"  Jt  was  at  one  time  tlie  general  opi- 
nion (says  our  author)  that  it  is  dan- 
jjerous  to  allow  a  patient,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  cliokM'a,  to  have  cold  drinks. 
The  prejudice  a<fainst  tliese  (which  is 
still  very  njcneral)  arose  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  vomitins^  and  purging 
being:  very  often  aggravated,  apparently 
by  the  patient's  attempting  to  allay  his 
urgent  thirst  by  drinking  cold  water. 
The  distressing-  craving  of  tlie  patient 
for  cold  drinks,  and  his  almost  hydro- 
phobic horror  of  the  hot  fluids  which 
were  invariably  offered  him,  induced 
me  early  in  my  practice  to  doubt  the 
propriety  of  rigorously  prohibiting  the 
gratification  of  a  desire  which  was  in 
every  case  so  strong. 

"  JMr.  Aunesley  found  by  experiment, 
that  tartaric  acid  dissolves  the  viscid 
matter  which  is  so  often  found  after 
death  lining  tiie  enteric  mucous  mem- 
brane ;  and  he  latterly  allowed  his  pa- 
tients lemonade,  a  beverage  which  they 
found  delightfully  refreshing.  He  also 
prescribed  a  drink  containing  nitric 
acid,  in  the  hope  that  while  it  was  agree- 
able to  the  patient,  it  might  communi- 
cate oxygen  to  the  system.  Whether 
we  admit  the  importance  of  dissolving-, 
wliile  the  disease  exists,  the  fibrinous 
matter  on  which  tartaric  acid  is  here 
said  to  act,  or  imagine  that  oxygen  can 
reach  the  system  in  the  wayjAIr.  Annes- 
ley  seems  to  expect,  when  it  is  no 
longer  absorbed  in  the  lungs,  tlie  prac- 
tice of  Mr.  Annesley  is  certainly  a  real 
comfort  to  the  patient,  and  can  be  at- 
tended with  no  bad  effects." 

On  the  subject  of  bleeding,  Mr.  Bell 
does  not  express  himself  less  confidently 
than  the  other  Indian  practitioners  who 
have  witnessed  its  effects ;  and  the  only 
difference    between    his    opinions   aud 


those  which  we  had  vonltircd  to  give  in 
our  "epitome"  is,  that  he  speaks  more 
confidently  of  the  success  of  !)lood- 
letting  than  we  fear  tiie  facts  entirely 
warrant.  Thus  he  speaks  of  the  "inevi- 
table" fate  which  seems  to  await  the  pa- 
tient if  left  to  the  unassisted  powers  of 
nature,  and  "  the  relief  aliuoxl  as  cer- 
tain which  is  afforded  by  a  proper  me- 
thod of  treatment."  While  in  another 
place  he  remarks — 

"  The  effect  of  blood-letting  in 
cholera  is  obviously  in  a  great  degree 
mechanical.  The  power  of  circulation 
has  been  injured  ;  it  is  no  longer  capa- 
ble of  duly  distributing  the  mass  of 
blood  in  the  system  ;  and  the  cessation 
of  the  usual  secretions,  the  deficient 
pulmonary  function,  and  the  ellect  of 
the  discharges,  have  rendered  the  blood 
wholly  unfit  for  vital  purposes.  By 
bleeding  in  such  circumstances  we  re- 
lieve the  gorged  vessels,  and  thus  en- 
able tiie  weakened  energies  of  the  cir- 
culating power  to  act  on  the  disburdened 
organs  of  circulation,  and  to  restore  the 
current  of  the  blood.  The  lungs  re- 
cover their  function,  pure  blood  is 
thrown  into  the  left  hoart,  the  arteries 
are  again  filled  with  fluid  fit  to  support 
life  :  this,  it  may  be  su])posed,  re-ucts 
on  the  sympathetic  system,  and  by  and 
by  its  energies  are  completely  restored. 
In  this  way  only  can  the  effect  of 
blood-letting  in  cholera  be  jjxplaiued. 
No  other  method  will  account  for  the 
almost  instantaneous  recovery  which  so 
often  follows  venesection  in  such  a  con- 
dition of  the  system  as  has  been  de- 
scribed—a recovery  more  immediate 
than  that  which  follows  the  removal  of 
mechanical  pressure  from  the  brain. 
And  it  is  confidently  asserted,  that  in  no 
case  in  which  it  has  been  possilile  to 
persevere  in  blood-letting,  until  the 
blood  flows  freely  from  the  veins,  and 
its  colour  is  recovered,  and  the  op- 
pressed chest  is  relieved,  will  the  pa- 
tient die  from  that  attack  of  the  dis- 
ease." 

And  again — 

"  In  commencing  the  treatment  of 
cholera,  then,  no  time  is  to  be  lost  in 
endeavouring  to  bleed  the  patient.  He 
should  be  laid  in  a  warm  bed  ;  and  the 
great  object  being  to  get  blood  to  flow, 
it  is  important  that  the  operation  should 
be  performed  with  as  little  fatigue  to 
him  as  possible,  lie  should  be  kept  in 
the  recumbent  position  ;  and,  asanswer-. 
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inaf  the  two  next  indications  will  be  the 
means  of  forwarding  this  important  ob- 
ject, immediate  recourse  should  he  had 
to  stimulants — applyinar  arlificial  heat, 
usin?  friction,  8<.c.  Tlie  rule  as  to 
the  extent  to  whicli  the  removal  of  blood 
should  he  carried,  is  very  simple  ;  it  has 
no  reference  to  the  prostration  of 
strenifth,  or  to  the  constitutional  stamina 
of  the  patient.  The  power  of  circula- 
tion is  uualile  to  "five  motion  to  the 
volume  of  blood  which  has  accumulated 
in  the  venous  system,  and  which  has 
been  rendered,  i)y  the  cessation  of  se- 
cretion, the  diminished  function  of  the 
Junius,  and  the  disordered  actions,  inca- 
pable of  supporting  life;  and  blood  is 
let,  until  it  appears  that  so  fatal  a  con- 
dition of  the  vital  fluid  has  been  changed. 
In  other  words,  the  l)lood  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  flow  until  the  natural  cur- 
rent in  the  veins  has  been  restored,  and 
there  is  evidence,  in  theimproved  colour 
of  the  blood,  that  the  lungs  have  re- 
covered their  function.  If  opening  one 
vein  be  not  sufhcient,  let  others  be  tried  ; 
and,  until  the  disease  yields,  the  practi- 
tioner must  persevere  in  his  endeavours 
to  accomplish  this  great  object.  In  the 
outset,  perhaps  only  a  few  drops  of  tar- 
like blood  can  l)e  obtained  ;  by  the  use 
of  internal  and  external  stimulants, 
some  good  appears  to  be  done,  and  the 
pulse  rises  ; — renewed  attempts  should 
immediately  be  made  to  remove  blood  ; 
nor  should  these  be  desisted  from  while 
life  remains.  In  addition  to  the  lancet, 
leeches  or  cupping  glasses  should  be 
tried." 

We  have  thus  given  the  opinions  and 
statements  of  the  author  in  those  points 
which  relate  to  practice:  into  the  spe- 
culative parts  of  his  work  it  is  not  our 
intention  to  enter.  Mr.  Bell  is  a  non- 
contagionist,  and  adduces  some  very 
strong  facts  in  support  of  his  doctrine. 
With  regard  to  the  pathology  of  the 
complaint,  he  looks  upon  the  affections 
of  the  respiratory  and  circulating  sys- 
tems as  the  effects,  not  the  cause  of  the 
primary  morbid  condition,  which  he 
thinks  is  to  be  found  in  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, especially  the  great  sympathetic. 

[Since  the  above  was  written,  we 
perceive  that  an  Essay  ou  Cliohra  has 
been  publislied  by  Dr.  Bisset  Hawkins, 
favourably  known  to  the  public  by  his 
valuable  work  on  Medical  Statistics.] 
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We  have  seen  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Foy,  now  at  Warsaw,  to  Dr.  Bally, 
of  Paris,  in  which  he  gives  a  description 
of  the  cholera  as  it  has  prevailed  in  that 
city.  The  enumeration  of  symptoms 
too  closely  resembles  those  descriptions 
with  which  this  and  almost  every  other 
journal  has  recently  teemed,  to  render 
it  necessary  for  us  to  transcribe  them; 
we  shall  only  remark,  that  his  account 
removes  all  doubt  (if  doubt  can  be  said 
to  have  existed  since  the  observations  of 
Sir  William  Crichton  were  made  pub- 
lic) as  to  the  identity  of  the  disease 
with  that  which  has  prevailed  in  India. 
There  are,  however,  some  parts  of  the 
letter  containing  matter  which  is  new, 
or.  at  least,  with  regard  to  which  our 
information  had  not  previously  been  so 
specific.  The  treatment  most  generally 
cmjiloyed  is  thus  minutely  described. 
Bleeding  from  the  arm  to  the  extent  of 
twelve  or  sixteen  ounces— the  applica- 
tion of  from  eight  to  twelve  cupping- 
glasses  on  the  abdomen — a  warm  bath 
— frictions  all  over  the  body— cataplasm 
to  the  belly — for  drink,  warm  water 
with  honey,  or  an  infusion  of  pepper- 
mint, with  water  of  bitter  almonds, 
in  the  .proportion  of  a  drachm  to 
eight  or  ten  ounces.  In  addition 
to  the  above  remedies,  the  following 
is  exhibited  six  times  a  day:  —  cam- 
phor and  opium,  of  each  one  grain, 
calomel  from  a  grain  to  a  grain  and  a 
half,  sugar  ten  grains.  A  modification 
of  the  treatment  frecpientlv  adopted  is, 
to  give  a  solution  of  chlorine  internally, 
according  to  tiie  following  formula:  — 
A  saturated  solution  of  cliiorine  in  dis- 
tilled water,  simi)le  syrup,  and  plain 
water,  of  each  two  ounces,  ftlix.  A 
spoonful  every  half  hour.  The  only 
other  variation  of  treatment  mentioned 
is,  the  substitution  of  some  sudorific 
for  the  preceding  beverages. 

Dr.  Foy  says,  that  civil  practitioners 
have  saved  many  of  their  patients.  "  In 
the  city  (he  remarks)  the  disease  is  gene- 
rally less  violent,  and  the  recjuisite  means 
of  cure  are  not  wanting;  but,  among  the 
unfortunate  Polish  soldiers  and  Russian 
prisoners,  wliose  skin  is  remarkably 
thick,  it  is  iinj)Ossible  to  restore,  with 
sufficient  promptness,  the  cutaneous  and 
nervous  functions.    The  primary  causes 
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of  cholera  arc  still  obscure,  but  what 
appears  certain  is,  that  the  disease  lias 
always  been  observed  to  appear,  or 
where  already  present,  to  become  aj;- 
gravatcd  after  four  consecutive  days  of 
a  north  wind,  after  any  sudden  diminu- 
tion of  temperature,  and  after  draughts 
of  cold  water." 

As  to  contaijion,  the  doctor  is  adecitied 
unbeliever.  Duritiu^  half  an  lionr  he  re- 
spired the  breath  ofa  patient  with  cholera, 
and  afterwards  taste<l  the  matters  which 
were  vomited.  lie  acknowiedii'es,  how- 
ever, tliat  tln)Ui,'li  well  ne.\t  day,  be  be- 
came indisposed  on  that  whicli  followed, 
and  continued  unwell  for  tlnee  days  ; 
but  says  his  symptoms  were  not  those 
of  choiera.  He  next  inoculated  him- 
self, in  two  places,  witli  tiie  !)lood  of  a 
patient  as  it  Howed  from  tlie  vein  ;  two 
days  after  which  he  had  a  shivering  and 
violent  head -ache.  These  experiments 
evidently  prove  nothing'  either  way. 
Dr.  Foy  was  exposed  to  the  same 
causes,  be  they  what  they  may,  which 
were  producing  cholera  in  those  around 
him,  so  that  if  he  had  taken  the  disease 
after  the  inhalation  or  inoculation  al)Ove- 
ineutiiuicd,  it  would  by  no  means  follow 
that  he  had  derived  the  malady  from 
them  ;  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  did 
not  take  the  disease,  being  exposed  to 
the  causes  which  produced  it  in  those 
around  him,  shews  that  he  was  not  pre- 
disposed to  it,  and  his  Quixotic  experi- 
ments, in  our  opinion,  demonstrate 
nothiu"-  more. 


JMEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Sutii}-(la>j,  July  IG,  1831. 


"  I.lcel  nmnilms,  licet etiam  mihi,  dignitatem  A  r- 
tix  MedictK  tiieri;  jiotestas  modo  veiiiendi  in  pub- 
licum sit,  dicenclipericuluni  non  recuso." — Ciceko, 


THE  NATIONAL  CEMETERY. 
This  project  has  actually  begun  to  be 
put  in  execution.  England  in  her  capi- 
tal is  slowly  attempting  to  follow  the 
example  of  many  of  the  cities  and  towns 
of  the  continent,  and  of  her  own  p."ovin- 
cial  districts;  and,  as  usual,  it  is  to  a 
little  handful  of  individuals  she  is  to  be 
indebted  for  the  commencement  of  this 
excellent  national  undertaking.  The 
Fere  la   Chaise  plan,   necessarily  on    a 


small  scale,  is  that  which  Is  to  be  adopt- 
ed. Nine  thousand  five  hundred  pounds 
have  been  invested  in  the  purchase  of 
fifty-four  acres  of  land.  The  site— on 
the  Harrow-road,  two  miles  from  town 
— is  eligible.  The  speculation  bids  fair 
in  every  respect :  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that,  managed  with  prudence, 
the  designs  of  the  company  will  be,  ulti- 
mately, completely  successful. 

As  the  first  step — which  is  usually  ac- 
counted "  half  the  battle"— has  been 
thus  auspiciously  taken,  and  the  pre- 
sent project  has  got  the  start  of  all 
others  in  the  same  line— if  it  have  not 
utterly  thrown  them  out,  or  extinguished 
them  altogether— it  is  not  our  wish  to 
draw  invidious  comparisons  between 
the  plan  adopted  and  any  other  which 
we  might  previously  have  been  disposed 
to  patronize.  The  Cemetery  Com- 
pany's Pete  la  Chaise  is  what  we  have 
now  to  do  with,  and  it  is  a  subject  on 
which  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  make 
one  or  two  short  remarks.  Whatever 
objection  we  have  hitherto  made  to 
the  plan,  we  wish  it  to  be  under- 
stood, has  simply  originated  in  our 
own  individual  views  of  its  compara- 
tive inadequacy  to  the  end  proposed : 
compared  with  another  project,  which, 
we,  perhaps  too  sauguinely,  hoped  might 
have  met  with  a  greater  degree  of  pub- 
lic attention  and  encouragement,  we 
maintained,  and  do  still  maintain,  that 
this  expedient  of  a  burial-ground,  after 
the  fashion  of  that  in  the  suburbs  of 
the  French  metropolis — more  limited  in 
extent— more  unaided  by  natural  feel- 
ing and  peculiarities— and  more  helpless 
in  point  of  the  external  sanction  which 
a  legislative  enactment  confers— must 
prove  to  be  a  mere  speculation,  an  ex- 
periment in  a  small  way,  leading,  if  un- 
assisted by  higher  influences,  to  no 
useful— at  least,  to  no  great  national— m 
purpose.  \\  e  can  very  well  admire 
the  perseverance  with  which  it  has  been 
brought  to  its  present  state  of  forward- 
ness j  at  the  BHinc  time  that  we  advise 
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the  patrons  of  the  plan  to  cons'ulcr  how 
temporary  an  expedient  they  propose 
to  themselves,  and  to  be  prepared  to 
find  how  extremely  precarious  and 
dilhcnlt  their  designs  will  prove  to 
be,  if  not  speedily  backed  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  legislature.  In  France, 
before  the  beautiful  and  "  sentimen- 
tal" Pere  la  Chaise  could  be  rendered 
available  as  a  burial  place  for  the  good 
citizens  of  that  metropolis,  an  impe- 
rial edict  forbade  interment  within  the 
city  walls,  and  in  other  ways  did  every 
thing  tliat  was  necessary  to  sanction 
the  new  cemetery.  In  like  manner, 
as  we  pointed  out  in  a  paper  on  the 
subject,  published  some  months  ago  in 
this  journal,  the  first  great  object  of 
any  new  company,  aiming  at  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  iiational  cemetery  be- 
yond the  precincts  of  London,  should 
be  to  secure  an  enactment  prohihiling 
sepulture  ivitJdn  the  city  :  without  this, 
the  appellation  of  a  national  concern 
applied  to  it  is  a  misnomer.  As  to  the 
act  of  legislature,  with  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  consolidate  the  joint-stock 
establishment,  it  will  be  an  excellent 
thing  in  its  way,  no  doubt,  when  it  is 
procured  ;  but  it  must  not  be  confound- 
ed with  the  other  legislatorial  measure 
to  which  we  allude,  and  the  want  of 
which,  we  fear,  will  long  constitute  a 
radical  deficiency  in  the  present  scheme 
for  supplying  a  national  necropolis. 

When  we  speak  of  the  inadequacy  of 
the  present  mode  of  proceeding,  we 
would  not  be  misunderstood  :  we  do 
not  mean  that  we  object  to  tlie  limited 
extent  of  ground  with  which  the  com- 
pany intend  to  begin— though  there  is 
something  in  that ;  an  area  of  fifty-four 
acres,  laid  out  on  the  model  of  the 
favourite  Parisian  cemetery,  with  its 
walks  and  plantations,  as  we  take  it, 
cannot  conveniently  accommodate  above 
eighty  thousand  bodies,  deposited  in 
the  usual  horizontal  way  ;  whilst,  if  the 
statement  of  the  company  be  true,  that 
the  new  ground  will  have  very  superior 


attractions,  at  the  same  time  that 
'JOjOOO  interments  annually  take  place 
at  present  within  the  metropolis,  it  will 
follow  that,  in  a  very  few  years— say 
seven — the  ground  will  be  quite  full ; 
and,  of  course,  in  order  to  obtain  more 
room,  it  will  be  necessary  either  to  pur- 
chase more  land,  probably  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  thousand  pounds  an  acre,  or 
to  proceed  to  disturb  and  dig  up  the  first 
occupiers  of  the  soil,  before  they  are 
sufficiently  decomposed,  to  admit  of  the 
intrusion  of  new  comers.  But  we  mean 
by  the  inadequacy  of  the  plan,  the  fact 
of  its  inevitably  falling  far  short  of  the 
wants  of  the  metropolis— a  fev/  short 
years  rendering  the  establishment  of 
"  another  and  another  and  another" 
of  these  graveyards  necessary  to  sup- 
ply a  constantly  recurring  want ; 
while  it  has  little,  if  any  thing,  to 
recommend  it  on  the  score  of  credit- 
al)leness  or  renown  as  a  national  con- 
cern. Is  the  tinsel  and  tawdry  horti- 
cultural embellishment  of  a  Pfere  la 
Chaise  suited  to  the  character  of  our 
nation?  Are  we  calkd  upon  to  culti- 
vate a  romantic  and  sentimental  passion 
of  gossiping  with  the  shades  of  the 
dead?  It  is  a  fact;  these  were  among 
some  of  the  more  prominent  induce- 
ments I'.eld  out  by  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal speakers  at  the  meeting  in  Exeter 
Hall  on  Tuesday  last.  "  It  will  be 
a  spot,"  said  one,  "  where  the  melan- 
choly mourner  will  find  consolation  in 
his  sorrowing,  and  where  he  may  pay 
the  last  sad  tribute  of  his  tears  without 
disturbance!"  —  "  Here,"  said  another, 
"  the  living  and  the  dead  may  mingle 
and  commune  on  the  confines  of  mor- 
tality, &c. !"  Now  when  matters  go  to 
this,  we  are  provoked  to  strip  them 
of  their  sentimental  finery,  and  to  show 
them  in  their  true  naked  colours  and 
proportions.  We  can  see  nothing, 
then,  in  the  immediate  project  of  the 
Cemetery  Company,  except  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  large  and  handsome 
yravc-yard  outside  thctown,  where  per- 
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sons    may    l)c   induced    to    bury    tlieir  did  not  serve  for  more  than  identifying 

friends  and  relatives,  in  preference   to  the  cholera  wliicli  prevailed  on  tiie  shores 

cramming  them   into  the  already  satu-  of  the  Baltic  with  that  which  lias  been  of 

rated   churchyards  of   the  metropolis:  late    years  the  scourge    of   Hindoslau. 

an  establishment  got  up  in  imitation  of,  This  identity  was  at  once  recognized  by 

but  vastly  inferior  to  the  cemetery  of  Dr.  Russel,    to   whom  the    cholera  of 

Liverpool  ;     a    speculation,    in    short,  India  was  familiar.    Little,  if  any  doubt, 

founded,  like  most  other  speculations  in  can  be  said  to  have  existed  on  this  point : 

political  economy,   on  tlie  existing  de-  still  it  is  satisfactory  to  have  the  general 

uiand  for  the  article  about  to  be   sup-  opinion  confirmed  by  one  who  has  been 

plied — and  likely  to  be  productive  to  the  an  eye-witness  of  the  disease  in   its  two 

shareholders  at  a  very  considerable  rate  very    different    and    distant    localities, 

of  interest.     This  is  the  simplest  and  The  only  circumstance  worthy  of  notice, 

most  direct  view  that  can  be  taken  of  in  addition  to  those  we  have  previously 

the  nascent  Pfere  la  Chaise  plan,  nor  is  mentioned,   is   one  pointed  out  by  Dr. 

it  any  tiling  but  mere  rhetoric  and  fancy  Russel — namely,  the  [leculiar  and  clia- 

to  describe  it  in  any  other  light.  racteristic  sensation  communicated  by 

Still,  however,  we  are  ready  to  hold  the  tongue  of  the  patient  on    applying 

out  the  hand  of  encouragement  to  the  the  finger  to  it.     In  appearance  it  is  at 

immediate    design    of    the    company :  first  but  little  altered,    yet  even  then  it 

it  promises  ultimately  to  be  eminently  feels  cold,  and  exactly  like  touching  a 

conducive  to  the   health  and  beauty  of  portion  of  raw  flesh. 

the  metropolis  ;  and  though  not  exactly  No  opinion  is  expressed  in  the  des- 

framed  on  that  scale  of  magnificence  and  patch  as  to  the  contagious  or  noncon- 

that  broad  basis  of  utility  which  we  could  tagiius    nature   of    the   disease.      The 

wish,  as  becoming  the  wealth  and  the  mere  fact   of  its   manifestation  in   St. 

wants  of  a  great  nation,  we  can  yet  ap-  Petersburg,  despite  the  triple  cordon  of 

preciate  it  as  leading  in  the  end  to  the  troops,  is  a  ;»(>«« /«cie  evidence  against 

production  of  some  such  great  scheme  contagion;  but  by  a  private  letter  which 

as  we  should  deem  truly  and  peculiarly  jg  in  town,  we  learn  that  the  first  case 

worthy   of  the    epithet    of  a    national  occurred   in   a  person   who  had   come 

concern.  down  the  river  in  a  bark;  the  second 

in  an  individual  who  had  been  on  board 
DESPATCHES  FROM  DR.  RUSSEL  after  its  arrival;  and  the  third  in  a  sol- 
AND  DR.  BARRY.  ^jgj.  ^^jj^  ^^^^  mounted  guard  on  the 
Dr.  Russel  and  Dr.  Barry,  who  had  boat,  to  prevent  any  intercourse  with 
proceeded  to  St.  Pctersburgh  for  the  those  on  shore.  If  this  be  the  whole 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  necessary  au-  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  it  is 
thority  to  secure  the  facilities  at  Riga  almost  conclusive  in  favour  of  the  con- 
requisite  for  the  objects  of  their  mission,  tagionists  ;  but  it  is  to  be  kept  in  mind, 
finding  that  cholera  had  made  its  that  the  Russian  authorities  had  previ- 
appearance  in  the  Russian  capital,  ously  decided  that  the  disease  was  infec- 
huve  judged  it  advisable  to  remain  tious,and  the  testimony  of  those  who  have 
there,  in  order  to  watch  the  disease  in  a  already  comnutted  themselves  by  the 
situation  where  they  have  an  oppor-  expression  of  a  positive  opinion  is  to  be 
tunity  of  witnessing  its  commencement  received  with  some  degree  of  caution, 
as  well  as  its  progressive  stages.  The  The  disease  was  rapidly  spreading, 
despatch  was  written  so  soon  after  their  and  we  doubt  not  but  that  the  next  ar- 
arrival,  however,  and  the  breaking  out  of  rivals  will  bring  farther  particulars  from 
the  malady  had  been  so  recent,  that  time  the  medical  commissioners. 
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CHOLERA  NOT  IX  LONDON. 

Scarcely  a  day  passes  without  some 
new  report  connected  with  cholera  be- 
ing put  in  circulation:  one  of  these,  which 
has  attracted  most  attention,  and  conse- 
quently excited  most  alarm,  was  found- 
ed on  an  occurrence  which  took  place 
a  few  days  ago  in  the  City  Road.  Seve- 
ral persons  in  one  family  died  of  fever, 
some  of  whom  had  coffee-ground  vom\i- 
ing,  while  one  individual  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who  was  carried  ofl"  very 
suddenly,  is  supposed  to  have  taken 
poison.  In  none  were  the  symptoms 
those  of  the  cholera.  As,  however,  a  po- 
lice-man, stationed  to  prevent  the  en- 
trance of  intruders,  said  that  cholera 
had  broken  out,  it  may  readily  be  sup- 
posed the  alarm  in  the  neighbourhood 
was  great.  A  case  which,  at  any  other 
time,  would  have  excited  no  particular 
attention,  iias also  occurred  at  Guy's  hos- 
pital :  the  precaution  was  taken  of  plac- 
ing the  patient  in  a  separate  room,  but 
the  disease  proved  to  be  only  the  com- 
mon bilious  cholera  of  this  country  ; 
instances  of  which  frequently  occur  at 
this  season.  At  the  WestminsterHospilal 
also,  a  severe  case  of  a  similar  affection 
has  occurred  ;  and  one  of  a  suspicious 
nature,  the  particulars  of  which  were 
transmitted  to  the  authorities  in  London, 
also  took  place  in  one  of  the  towns  in 
the  north  of  England.  We  are  happy, 
however,  in  being  able  to  state,  tliat 
though  cases  of  vomiting  and  purging, 
with  cramps  of  the  limbs,  have  been 
met  with,  they  are  such  as  would  not 
have  caused  a  moment's  alarm  but  for 
the  excited  state  of  the  public  mind, 
and  that  no  example  of  the  malignant 
disease  raging  in  the  north  of  Europe 
is  known  to  have  shewn  itself  in  this 
country. 

DR.  ROGET. 

At  the  last  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  Dr.  Roget  was 
elected  a  Fellow. 

This  tribute  to  talent,  extensive  learn- 


ing, and  those  acquirements  which  dig- 
nify the  character  of  the  physician,  is 
no  less  honourable  to  the  College  than 
it  must  be  gratifying  to  the  gentleman 
on  whom  it  has  been  conferred. 

FUMIGATIONS. 
Our  informant  was  in  error  on  one 
point,  with  regard  to  the  effect  produc- 
ed by  the  fumigations  on  the  test  papers 
introduced  between  bales  of  hemp,  al- 
ludctl  to  in  our  last  number.  We  stat- 
ed that  though  chlorine  gas  was  used, 
the  litmus  was  "  reddened,"  an  effect 
which  is  readily  produced  by  the  weak- 
est acids,  but  which  could  not  have  re- 
sulted had  the  chlorine  itself  really  per- 
meated the  goods.  We  have  l)ecn  in- 
formed, however,  that  the  usual  cff"ects 
of  chlorine  resulted,  and  that  the  litmus 
papers  were  l)]anched  ;  this,  tiien,  proves 
that  the  gas  pervaded  those  parts  where 
the  tests  iiad  been  introduced,  and,  as  it 
appears,  without  injuring  ihe  fibre  of  the 
hemp.  The  circumstance  above  men- 
tioned, however,  in  no  degree  affects 
our  observations  on  the  probable  inuti- 
lity of  clilorine  as  a  fumigation,  in  pre- 
venting the  propagation  of  cholera. 

REPORTS  OF  CASES  OCCURRING 
AT  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 

HOSPITAL  OF  PISA. 

Extirpation  of  an  Osteo-Sarcoinatous 
Tumor  of  the  Upper  Jam.  By  Pro- 
fessor Regnoli. 
(iiuLi.\  A.,  aged  about  22,  vvas  for  the 
first  seventeen  years  of  her  life  a  per- 
fectly iieultiiy  girl.  At  tliat  period  she 
received  a  blow  on  the  right  cheek  ; 
after  whicli  she  began  to  feel  in  the  in- 
cisor teeth  of  tliat  side,  a  pain,  not 
very  severe,  but  constant,  and  annoying 
her  with  the  sensation  of  cold  when  in 
the  act  of  drinking.  A  portion  of  the 
gum  began  gnidually  to  swell,  and  there 
vvas  formed  ere  long  a  soft  and  circum- 
scribed tumor,  about  the  size  of  a  small 
nut,  just  over  the  alveolar  processes  of 
the  incisor  teeth.  An  incision  being 
made  into  it,  gave  issue  to  nothing  but 
an  abundance  of  blood,  which  tlie  sur- 
geon was  obliged  to  staunch  witli  nitrate 
of  silver.  Tiie  repeated  application  of 
the  same  caustic  destroyed  the  tumor  in 
leas  than  a  month,  l)ut  tlic  ])ain  sliU 
continued  fi.xcd  and  coiistant  in  tljc 
same  spot.     In  the  course  of  six  weeks 
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the  tiiinor  shewed  itself  afresh,  and  with 
a  "growth  fur  nioro  nip'ul  than  ever.  Tlic 
cataincnia  now  l)ecaine  suppressed,  and 
hsemoptysis  and  eonvulsions  bcjran  to 
distress  tlie  patient.  She  was  advised  l)y 
a  physician  to  have  the  tumor  extirpated 
and  eanterizcd,  but  llie  jii^ht  of  the  red 
hot  iron  threw  her  into  iier  ha!)itnal 
convulsions,  and  the  operator,  after  re- 
niovinir  as  much  as  he  could  of  the  dis- 
eased part,  was  oijliijed  to  be  content 
with  the  application  of  a  concentrated 
acid  and  some  lapis  infernal  is.  Uut 
the  tumor  yrew  again  ;  and,  moreover, 
there  was  j)erceptilde  ai)oiit  tlie  l>ase  of 
the  right  ala  of  the  nose  another  tumor, 
which,  after  remaining  stationary  for  a 
time,  began  to  grow  apace,  and  pain- 
fully to  afflict  the  patient.  In  eighteen 
niontiis  it  attained  so  alarming  a  magni- 
tude that  the  poor  girl  was  fallen  into 
extreme  despondency,  and  almost  cursed 
her  existence.  She,  however,  was  aware 
that  she  still  had  a  chance  of  her  life  by 
extirpation,  and  accordingly  determined 
to  make  one  more  trial  of  art.  With 
this  view  she  entered  the  hospital  at 
Pisa. 

"  1  saw  her  (says  Signor  Regnoll) 
for  the  first  time  on  the  (ith  of  April, 
1831.  The  disease  consisted  in  this 
tumor  of  the  right  jaw,  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  bone,  at  its  base  about 
the  size  of  an  ordinary  apple,  extending 
from  the  second  molar  of  the  right  side 
to  the  canine  tooth  on  the  left,  lifting  up 
the  ala  of  the  nose,  and  turning  aside 
the  cartilages  to  the  left.  The  teeth 
within  this  space  were  very  loose,  but 
unaltered  in  colour  or  form ;  their 
gummy  sockets,  however,  as  well  as 
the  internal  membrane  of  the  upper  lip, 
were  highly  vascular.  The  tumor  felt 
hot  to  the  touch,  soft  in  some  places, 
hard  in  others  ;  inelastic,  immoveable, 
unequal,  pulsating  too  in  some  degree 
in  its  lower  part  (owing  to  the  increase 
of  calibre  in  the  arteries  of  the  gums), 
and  bloated  with  the  quantity  of  blood 
which  it  contained.  The  patient  oc- 
casionally sufifered  much  from  lancinat- 
ing pains. 

•'  It  was  clearly  a  case  of  osteo-sar- 
coma  ;  and  the  lymphatic  system  and 
general  health  of  the  patient  being  good 
— no  fever — no  want  of  appetite — no 
wakefulness — the  catamenia,  too,  being 
returned — and  there  being  but  few  ac- 
cessions now  of  either  the  haemoptysis 
or  convulsions,  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
operate ;  and  the  patient  consenting 
eagerly  to  the  proposal,  she  was  simply 


prepared  for  the  occasion  with  a  pnrt/a- 
tive  oil  (IvaiKjht. 

"  On  the  11th  April,  having  placed 
her  in  a  suitable  position,  J  stretch- 
ed and  raised  the  upper  lip,  and 
with  the  common  convex  bistoury  di- 
vided the  integuments  along  the  riirht 
lateral  portion  of  the  nose,  beginning 
immediately  beneath  the  lower  eyelid. 
This  division  enabled  me  to  separate 
readily  the  sound  from  the  unsound 
tissues,  to  dissect  the  cartilages  of  the 
nose,  and  to  distinguish  the  precit^e 
limits  of  the  diseased  part.  Following 
the  tumor,  always,  though,  within  the 
sound  bone,  I  carried  the  bistoury 
tlirough  the  periosteum  all  round  ;  and 
then,  with  chisel  and  mallet,  circum- 
scribed the  tumor,  first  in  the  right 
maxilla,  then  in  the  left,  and  lastly  in 
the  palatine  vault.  1  detached  it ;  ami 
was  particularly  anxious  to  do  so 
speedily,  in  order  to  save  the  patient's 
blood,  for  it  would  not  have  been  easy 
to  deliberately  secure  the  arteries  which 
went  to  tlie  centre  of  the  tumor.  The 
haemorrhage  was  checked  with  the 
actual  cautery,  applied  only  to  the 
points  of  attachment.  The  division  of 
the  lip  and  cheek  was  united  by  the 
first  intention  by  means  of  the  twisted 
suture  ;  and  in  order  to  support  the  lip 
on  its  posterior  side,  I  merely  put  a 
little  cbarpie  into  the  cavity  left  by  the 
tumor.  Louis's  bandage  for  hare-lip 
completed  the  arrangements. 

"  On  examining  the  tumor,  our  diag- 
nosis was  confirmed.  I  took  a  pair  of 
compasses,  in  presence  of  the  pupils, 
and  measuring  the  dimensions  of  the 
diseased  mass,  applied  them  to  the  face 
of  a  young  woman  of  the  same  age  as 
the  patient.  We  found  then  that  the 
bistoury  had  been  carried  close  by  the 
base  of  the  apophysis  of  the  upper  jaw, 
between  the  first  and  second  molar 
teeth  ;  had  opened  partly  the  antrum  of 
Highmore,  and  taken  otl'  a  portion  of  the 
middle  olfactory  partition  :  that  on  the 
left  maxilla  it  had  been  driven  between 
the  canine  tooth  and  the  second  incisor  : 
thus  a  portion  of  tlie  alveolar  processes, 
containing  six  teeth,  had  been  carried 
away  along  with  the  margin  of  the  an- 
terior opening  of  the  nostrils.  In  short, 
it  appeared  that  all  had  been  removed 
that  was  contained  between  the  palatine 
apophyses  of  the  two  maxillae. 

"  The  patient  during  the  whole  of 
the  operation  displayed  the  greatest 
courage,  and  never  once  gave  sign  of 
agony,  except  just  when  a  number  of 
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filaments  of  the  trifacial  nerve  were 
divided.  She  was  conveyed  to  a  sepa- 
rate ward,  and  committed  to  the  special 
charge  of  two  of  the  pupils. 

"  Ai)prehensive  of  heemorrhage    and 
inflammation,  1  ordered  lier  to  have  ice 
constantly  in   her  mouth.     I    directed 
her  diet  to  he   rigorously  low,  chiefly 
consistinsf  of  copious    coolinqf  drinks ; 
and  posiiively  forbade  all  use  of  speech. 
Half  an  hour  after   the  operation,   slie 
complained  of   pain   in  tlie  wound,   ex- 
tending into  the  head  ;  but  there  was 
no  acceleration    of  pulse — no  nervous 
symptom.      In  the   evening,   however, 
the  pulse  denoted  a   febrile  accession. 
Venesection  to  ten  ounces  procui'ed   her 
repose:  and  next  morning  she  was  free 
from  fever,  and  had  notliing  to  complain 
of    except    the    inconvenience  of  her 
drink  getting  into  her  nostrils,  notwith- 
standing tiie  precaution  we  took  of  giv- 
ing her  all  fluids  out   of  a  spouted  cuj). 
At  eleven  o'clock,  s:ime  night,  she  sud- 
denly started  delirious  from  her  sleep, 
and  got  up  to  run  away  :   her  eyes  were 
motionless    and     blood-shot — her    face 
flushed.     Ordered  some  drops  of  liquid 
laudanum.     When  she  came  to  herself 
in  the  course  of  an  hour,  she  gave  me 
to    understand    tliat   she   was    troubled 
with  the  smell   of  the   bandage:  I  re- 
moved it  to  satisfy  her.     After  this  she 
slept    quietly    till  next   day.     On    the 
i3ih,  in  the  morning,   she  was  without 
fever — without  pain — she  was  even   in 
excellent   spirits  :    but   as  the    bowels 
seemed  to  be   a    little   out   of  order,  I 
ordered  lier  an  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar , 
which    had    the    desired    effect.     The 
eschars  from  the  cauteri'^ation  yielding 
a  thin,  fetid  discliarge,  I  employed  fre- 
quent injections  of  warm  water  in  the 
nasal  passages.     In    the  evening  some 
febrile  symptoms  were  dissipated   by  a 
smart    sweat.      14th,     Dressed    again. 
15th,  The  patient  in  such  good   spirits, 
and    so   disposed    to    laugliter,   that  it 
seemed  better  not  to  remove  the  needles, 
though  the  cicatrix  was  united.     16th, 
The  needles  removed,  and  simple  stick- 
ing pliister  left  on.     A  lavement,  which 
removed  a  slight  pain  of  the  head.     On 
the  20th,  some  portions  of  bone,  necrosed 
by  the  cautery,  came  away  ;  and  in  their 
place   were  seen  healthy  granulations. 
By  the   .':iOth,   the   communication    be- 
tween the  mouth  and  nostrils  no  longer 
existed. 

"  May  1 2th. — It  was  thought  necessary 
to  extract  some  little  splinters  of  the 
palatine    apophysis,     which     retarded 


complete  cicatrisation.  The  cicatrix  is 
nov  become  solid,  whitish,  not  painful 
to  tlie  toucli,  and  altogether  of  a  very 
favourable  description.  The  face  is  less 
disfigured  than  it  was  by  the  tumor; 
the  nose  has  resumed  its  natural  posi- 
tion ;  the  nostrils  are  unembarrassed  ; 
and  nothing  is  very  remarkal)le  in  tlie 
young  woman's  countenance  except  the 
scar,  and  the  depression  of  the  cheek 
and  lip  :  the  lip  is  by  no  means  destitute 
of  motion,  though  it  is  certainly  not  un- 
impeded. The  articulation  is  but  little 
affected ;  mastication  is  performed 
pretty  well  with  the  molars  alone.  The 
patient,  in  fine,  has  recovered  her  flesh 
and  complexion;  and  ail  her  functions 
proceed  regularly,  as  in  a  state  of  good 
health." — Gazette  des  Hopilaux. 


MEATH   HOSPITAL  AXD    COUXTY 
OF  DUBLLN   INFIRMARY. 

Cases  treated  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  Dr.  Graves. 

LUPUS. 

Beneficial  Effects  of  Xilrate  of  Silver. 
James  Logan,  cetat.  27,  a  boatman,  taken 
into  tlie  hospital  December  14th,  18 jO.  Has 
a  sore  nearly  the  size  of  the  palm  of  the  hand 
on  the  anterior  part  of  the  left  shoulder,  its 
lower  margin  touching  the  angle  of  the  ax- 
illa. The  superior  half  of  this  sore  is  cover- 
ed with  flat  scaly  scabs  of  a  dirty  yellow  co- 
lour; the  surface  of  the  inferior  half  is  of  a 
bright  red,  minutely  granulated,  uneven,  and 
smeared  with  a  tenacious  yellow  pus;  the 
margin  of  this  part  is  well  defined.  The 
border  of  the  sore  is  not  red  or  tumiil,  with 
the  exception  of  the  internal,  which  is 
slightly  red  and  scaly,  having  apparently 
been  formerly  occupied  with  the  di.'-ease. 
There  are  also  a  few  scabs  and  small  irregu- 
lar ulcers  on  those  parts  of  the  arm-pit,  and 
inside  of  the  arm,  usually  in  contact — also 
lower  down  on  the  inside  of  the  arm  ;  and 
here  there  is  a  depressed  and  contracted 
scar.  That  part  of  the  arm-pit,  too,  over 
which,  from  its  position,  the  discharge  from 
the  sore  on  the  shoulder  must  necessarily 
pass,  is  red  and  swollen,  and  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  fissure  with  exudation. 
A^one  of  the  parts  are  painful  unless  whea 
touched.  He  has  no  other  eruption  on  his 
body. 

The  following  is  his  history: — Three  years 
since  he  was  twice  salivated  for  primary  and 
secondary  symptoms.  He  continued  without 
any  symptom  of  disease  till  a  year  and  a 
half  ago,  when  he  first  perceived  on  the  in- 
side of  his  left  arm  a  small  kernel,  moveable 
under  the  skin  ;  it  was  at  first  a  little  itchy, 
but  not  painful,  and  the  skin  of  the  natural 
colour.     It  at  length  became  painful  and  red, 
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and  six  months  after  its  first  appearance 
suppurateil  and  broke,  leaving  an  ulcer,  at 
one  time  ])resenting  t)ie  appearance  of  the 
inferior  lialf  of  the  sore  on  shoulder,  at  ano- 
ther scabbed  over.  About  three  months 
after,  the  same  process  took  phice  on  the  fore 
part  of  the  sliouUler,  the  kernel  only  being 
larger,  and  the  ulcer  spreading  in  all  direc- 
tions, from  the  centre  to  the  circumference. 
Subsequently  the  same  took  place  under  the 
arm  pit. 

He  also  complains  of  stiffness  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  thigh  and  leg,  and  pain  in  the 
small  of  his  back  and  knee-joint, with  a  sensa- 
tion of  chilliness  ;  this  only  takes  place  when 
be  is  at  rest,  leaving  him  when  he  is  at  work, 
or  warm.  Bowels  regular  ;  appetite  good  ; 
tongue  rather  white  ;  pulse  regular.  Sleeps 
well,  but  generally  sweats  at  night. 

To  take  Liquor  Arsenicalis,  gt.  ii.  ter  in 
die  Hir.  xx.  circa  ulcus,  et  applic.  ca- 
taplasma  dauci. 

18ih. — The  greater  part  of  the  ulcer  is  cica- 
trized ;  the  cicatrized  part  being  of  a  reddish 
purple  colour;  here  and  there  a  pale  flabby 
granulated  spot,  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
skin,  and  light-coloured  tenacious  scabs,  and 
scanty  pus ;  the  border  uninflamed.  He 
says  the  sore  has  been  constantly  healing 
and  breaking  out  again  in  the  present  man- 
ner. 

The  sores  to  be  touched  with  Nit.  Argent. 
et  sumat.  Liquor.  Arsenicalis,  gt.  iv. 
ter  in  die. 

As  the  other  reports  of  this  case  are  merely 
long  descriptions  of  the  different  appearances 
which  the  sore  presented  under  the  treatment 
employed,  it  may  be  necessary  merely  to  add 
that  the  solut.  arsen.  was  omitted,  and  local 
applications,  leeches,  poultices,  and  nit. 
argent,  only  employed.  Under  these  the  sore 
■was  healed,  with  the  exception  of  three 
small  ulcerated  spots,  when  the  man  was 
dismissed  for  ill  conduct. 

ANASARCA  AND  ASCITES. — Cure. 

Peter  Dixon,  nine  years  old,  received  into 
the  hospital  December  Ist,  1830.  Has  ana- 
sarca of  the  whole  bod\',  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  hands  and  arms  ;  also  ascites,  the 
belly  being  greatly  distended  with  fluid. 
Round  the  umbilicus  there  is  a  circle  of  in- 
flammation like  psoriasis. 

He  was  suckled  by  his  mother  while  she 
was  labouring  under  venereal,  and  affected 
with  mercury  ;  and  at  nine  months  old  had 
the  measles,  since  which  time  he  has  always 
been  unhealthy,  his  bowels  being  generally 
freer  than  natural.  Three  weeks  since  his 
ankles  began  to  swell,  and  subsequently  the 
other  parts  at  present  engaged  ;  at  one  time 
in  a  much  greater  degree  than  at  present. 
At  the  same  time  he  had  griping  and  pur^^- 
ing,  and,  according  to  his  own  account, 
passed  blood  by  stool,  with  pain  in  the  left 
side. 


At  present  he  goes  to  stool  twice  or  three 
times  in  the  day,  with  griping  and  passing  of 
wind.  Skin  hot  and  dry:  pulse  quick; 
tongue  clean  ;  a])petite  good  ;  sleeps  well. 
Is  troubled  with  slight  cough,  without  ex- 
jiectoration.  On  applying  the  stethoscope, 
the  respiration  is  su[)eriorly  puerile— feeble 
inferiorly  ;  shrill  resonance  of  the  voice  every 
■where.  From  the  state  of  the  abdomen,  no 
examination  of  the  viscera  could  be  made. 

2d. — Ilir.  vi.  ano. 

.5tl). —  1  he  belly  appears  less  distended  ; 
cough  troublesome. 

Vesical,  pectori.  et  Hir.  vi.  ano. 

6th. — Belly  is  becoming  soft  and  flaccid, 
and  the  liver  can  ]daiiily  be  felt  considerably 
enlarged,  and  slightly  tender. 
Nul  Med. 

7th.— Hyd.  cum  creta,  gr.  iv. 
llhei,  gr.  i.  ter  in  die. 

10th. — Cough  more  severe  ;  swelling  less; 
has  four  stools  in  the  day,  which  present  a 
deficiency  of  bile.  Pulse  118;  tongue  red  ; 
sweats  at  night,  particularly  over  the  head  ; 
liver  tender. 

Contin.  JMed.     Hir.  vj.  ano. 

11  til. — Contin.  Med. 

l'2tli. —  Olei  Ricini,  3vi. 

loth. — The  castor  oil  sickened  him  ;  went 
twice  to  stool  without  griping.  The  swelling 
of  belly  may  be  said  to  be  completely  gone, 
and  his  face  is  no  longer  oedematous,  but  the 
expression  improved;  still  tenderness  in  liver; 
some  cough  ;  sweated  about  the  liead  and 
face  ;  pulse  very  quick  ;  losing  appetite. 

He  had  six  leeches  to  the  anus,  and  rubbed 
in  for  two  days  mercurial  ointment. 

18th. — Belly  has  again  gradually  returned 
to  near  its  former  size  ;  sleeps  well,  but  con- 
tinues to  sweat  at  ni',;ht ;  pulse  quick;  has 
cough;  appetite  good;  bowels  in  the  same 
state. 

21st. — The  abdomen  is  still  swollen,  but 
not  near  so  much  as  when  he  came  in.  No 
anasarca.  Liver  still  felt  enlarged  and  ten- 
der, and  he  goes  four  times  to  stool  m  the 
day.  Sleep  and  appetite  good,  and  counte- 
nance greatly  improved.  Pulse  small,  but 
not  quicker  than  natural.  In  this  state  he 
was  dismissed. 

OBSTINATE  CASE  OF  JAUNDICE. 

Michael  Graydon,  an  emaciated  tailor, 
aetat.  29,  taken  into  hospital  Nov.  17,  1830. 
The  skin  over  the  whole  of  his  body  is  of  a 
deep  dusky  yellow  colour  ;  the  conjunctiva 
of  a  bright  yellow.  States  that  seven  months 
ago,  before  going  to  work  in  the  morning,  he 
felt  some  degree  of  pain  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen :  it  gradually  increased  in  seve- 
rity till  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  it 
obliged  him  to  leave  his  work,  and  he  walked 
home  with  his  body  bent  nearly  double,  from 
the  severity  of  the  pain.  The  belly  was 
tympanitic ;  and  when  he  went  to  stool,  he 
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passed  notliing  but  wind.  He  took  a  dose 
of  castor  oil,  which  relieved  him  ;  but  his 
bowels  became  irregular,  and  towards  the 
end  of  the  week,  a  diarrhoea  of  watery  clay- 
coloured  stools  came  on,  and  his  skin  turned 
yellow.  He  continued  in  this  state,  with 
indigestion,  flatulence,  and  loss  of  appe- 
tite, &c.  till  a  month  ago,  when  the  di- 
arrhoea diminished,  and  he  only  passed  two 
stools  in  the  day,  more  solid,  but  clay-co- 
loured, and  has  continued  in  the  same  con- 
dition up  to  the  present  time.  His  belly  is 
somewhat  swollen  and  soft.  The  liver  can 
be  felt  enlarged,  but  is  not  hard  or  tubercu- 
lous. The  sound  on  percussion  is  dull  under 
a  considerable  portion  of  right  submammary 
region  ;  respiration  natural ;  no  cough  ;  no 
pain ;  appetite  middling  ;  pulse  soft  and 
small;  tongue  foul;  occasionally  troubled 
with  an  itching  of  the  skin  ;  urine  like  porter. 
Also  the  inside  of  the  foot,  near  the  great 
toe  joint,  is  red,  painful,  and  swollen,  with  a 
faint  sense  of  fluctuation.  This  began  about 
six  weeks  ago,  with  a  painful  feeling,  like 
cramp:  it  gradually  became  more  painful, 
jtarticularly  at  night,  and  swollen  at  first, 
without  redness  ;  the  pain  at  last  was  so 
severe  as  to  prevent  him  from  walking. 
18th. — He  was  ordered 

Infus.  Calumba?  ^ij. 
Spirit.  ^-Etheris  Nit.  3j. 
Subcarb.  Potass   3j.  bis  in  die. 
Pil.  Aloet.  gr.  vi.  nocte,  et  Hir.  vj.  ano. 
20th. —  Feels  better;  toe  painful,  and  fluc- 
tuation evident. 

Hir.  vj.  ano,  et  Rep.  Med. 

21st. — His  stool  was  examined  and  found 
totally  deficient  in  bile,  being  of  a  light  clay- 
colour,  almost  white. 

Pil.  Hyd,  gr.  v.  cum  Pil.  Aloet.  gr.  vj. 
nocte  suraendfp,  et  Hirud.  vj.  ano.  The 
abscess  near  the  toe  was  opened. 

S-ith. — As  the  liver  was  discovered  to  be 
much  larger  than  at  first  describo'd,  filling 
up  the  right  hypochondrium  and  umbilical 
regions,  and  his  present  plan  of  treatment 
has  had  very  little  effect  on  the  disease,  he 
is  ordered — 

Pil.  Hyd.  gr.  iv.  Cal.  gr.j.  Aloes,  gr.  ij. 
ter  in  die.     Hirud.  vi.  ano.     Rep.  Alia. 

30th.— Salivated.  Urine  still  of  a  deep 
brown  colonr,  though  clearer  than  wlien  he 
entered ;  stools  darker 

Rej).  :\red. 

Dec.  1st. — Mouth  very  sore  ;  cheeks  con- 
siderably swollen. 

Omit.  Med. 

11th. — Dr.  Graves  remarked  this  day  that 
he  thought  the  man's  skin  was  not  of  so  deep 
a  yellow  ;  and  the  stools,  after  being  washed 
•with  water,  were  of  a.  light  brown,  shewing 
the  reappearance  of  some  bile  in  them.  He 
continues  salivated  ;  in  other  respects  he  hae 
no  coin]>Iaiut. 


12th. — It  being  wished  again  to  examine 
the  stools,  he  was  ordered — 

Pil.  Aloes,  gr.  x.  And  his  foot  being 
painful,  Hirud.  vi.  pedi. 

21st. — A  chronic  abscess  discovered  on  his 
forehead,  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  rim 
of  his  hat :  it  is  ]iainful. 

Ordered  a  Blister. 

22d. — The  blister  relieved  the  shooting 
pain  he  previously  felt  in  the  abscess. 

'25th. — He  was  put  on  the  following  medi- 
cine — 

Supertart.  Potasste,  ^ss. 
■   Pulv.  Aromat.  gr.  xxx. 
Syrup  Zingib.  q.  s. 
M.  Couiumatur  in  die. 

29th. — Stools  still  untinged  with  bile,  but 
the  yellowness  of  skin  considerably  less  ; 
appetite  and  sleep  good ;  bowels  regular ; 
urine  clearer,  and  r.ot  so  dark  :  pulse  ti4, 
soft  and  full  ;  the  pain  in  toe,  and  abscess  of 
forehead,  much  less  severe.  Has  been,  and 
is  to  continue,  taking  the  Supertart.  Potass. 

Jan.  6th. —  Has  been  continuing  the  use  of 
the  Supertart.  Potass  ;  the  colour  of  the  skin 
appears  much  less  yellow,  but  there  is  no 
appearance  of  bile  in  the  stools.  He  com- 
plains of  pain  on  pressure  of  the  tuberosity 
of  the  ischium :  this  had  existed  a  long 
time,  and  arose  from  his  sitting  for  several 
hours  on  a  hard  and  jolting  car. 

7th. — The  use  of  the  Supertartrate  of 
Potash  was  omitted,  and  he  was  ordered — 

Nitro-Muriatic  Lotions,  and  Decoct.  Sar- 
sap.  Conij).  Hjj.  Acidi.  Nitro-Muriatici, 
3ij.  Consumatur  in  die. 

8th. — No  complaint  but  the  yellowness  of 
skin,  with  the  exception  of  the  ab.scess  on 
the  forehead,  and  the  sore  near  the  toe  ;  the 
latter  of  which  was  freely  opened,  and  the 
bone  found  soft  and  diseased. 

Rep.  Med.  The  Nitro-Muriat.  Acid  in 
the  baths  changed  for  Chioruret  of 
Lime, 

He  continued  on  this  plan  of  treatment 
with  advantage  as  far  as  his  general  health 
was  concerned  ;  but  little  alteration  occurred 
in  the  jaundice.  An  occasional  blister  was 
applied  to  the  forehead,  and  the  toe  dressed 
with  red  precipitate. 

21-th, —  For  the  last  few  days  the  colour 
of  the  skin  has  been  gradually  becoming 
deeper,  and  is  now  fully  as  dark  as  when  he 
entered  the  hosjiital  ;  the  size  of  the  liver  is 
found  very  little  altered  ;  the  abscess  on  the 
forehead  is  somewhat  larger,  but  the  toe  so 
much  ini])roved  that  he  is  now  able  to  walk  ; 
general  health  good  ;  bowels  regular  ;  jmlse 
72,  full. 
Rep.  Med.  et  Adde  Acid.  Sulph.  balneis*. 

*  We  hope  to  give  the  sequel  of  this  case  in 
another  Number. 

W.Wilson,  Printer,  57,  SVinner-.^-itrcct,  London. 
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DR.    CORRIGAN  S    THEORY 
OF    THE 

MOTIONS  AND  SOUNDS  OF  THE 
HEART. 

By    Dr.    Haycraft. 


PART  IV. 
[Concluded  from  page  45".] 

Douhle  Bniissenient  of  the  Heart. 

That  botli  sounds  of  the  heart  are  oc- 
casioned I)y  the  siuMen  check  given  to 
the  motion  of  the  blood  within  the  ven- 
tricles at  the  moment  of  the  extreme 
diastole,  and  that  of  the  extreme  systole, 
may,  I  think,  be  made  out  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner,  which  is  a  continuation 
of  the  case  of  John  Moon.  Disease  has 
existed  several  years.  Sounds  of  the 
right  side  of  the  ventricle  natural, 
though  not  very  loud.  Impulse  at  the 
chest  very  slight.  The  proper  sounds 
of  the  left  side  are  lost :  instead  of  the 
usual  sounds,  are  perceived  two  bellows- 
sounds,  whose  tones  differ  from  those  of 
the  proper  sounds  of  the  right  ventricle  : 
one  appears  aortic,  as  it  is  heard  more 
plainly  in  the  upper  part  of  the  chest, 
over  the  subclavian  arteries,  and  can  be 
plainly  heard  down  the  brachial,  as  far 
as  the  radial  arteries,  on  both  sides : 
the  other  I  will  call  the  cardiac,  as  it  is 
heard  loudest  in  the  region  of  the  heart, 
and  is  hardly  to  he  distinguished  above 
the  clavicles.  Both  the  bruissements 
are  diffused  over  the  chest.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  order  of  succession.  Ti)e 
aortic  bellows-sound  commences  with 
190.  — v/ii. 


the  first  proper  sound  of  the  right  side, 
and  ends  abruptly  in  the  pulse  at  the 
wrist.  Exactly  synchronous  with  this 
bellows-sound,  there  is  a  visible  pulsa- 
tion of  the  dilated  subclavians.  The 
cardiac,  or  second  bellows-sound,  begins 
immediately  ftfter  the  second  sound  of  the 
riglit  side,  and  is  much  longer  than  the 
first  bruissement ;  it  continues  nearly 
till  the  first  sound. 

What  I  would  now  remark  upon  is, 
the  total  absence  of  the  proper  sounds 
of  the  left  side  of  the  heart.  The  first 
proper  sound  being  absent,  we  suppose 
that  there  is  a  narrowing  of  the  left  au- 
ricular ventricular  opening,  whereby 
the  free  passage  of  blood  necessary  to 
the  first  sound  is  prevented  :  this  is  ren- 
dered more  probable  by  the  cardiac 
bellows-sound,  which  we  believe  oc- 
curred during  the  dilatation  of  the  ven- 
tricle, because  it  took  place  immediately 
after  the  second  sound  of  the  heart. 
This  bellows  sound,  *hen,  may  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  same  contraction  or  ob- 
struction of  the  passage.  Thus  two 
symptoms  being  attributable  to  one 
cause,  renders  that  cause  probable. 
Allowing  then  that  cause,  it  will  be 
easily  perceived  that  the  blood  not  rush- 
ing into  tlie  ventricle  with  sufficient 
freedom,  the  first  sound  should  be  lost. 

Again,  we  will  inquire  how  the  second 
proper  sound  was  last.  In  the  case  be- 
fore us,  it  was  remarked  that  the  inno- 
ininata,  subclavian,  braciiial,  and  even 
the  radial  arteries,  pulsated  to  the  eye  ; 
they  appeared  very  much  dilated,  and 
so  very  compressible  that  a  slight  pres- 
sure on  them  stopped  their  circulation  ; 
even  a  silk  handkerchief,  tied  round  the 
arm  so  slightly  as  not  to  fill  the  veins, 
stopped  the  pulsation  of  the  radial 
artery.     These  arteries  appear,  then,  to 

2  L 
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have  more  of  tlie  character  of  veins  ; 
and  we  may  suppose  that  the  aorta,  and 
the  whole  arterial  system,  partake  of  tlie 
same  cliaracter.  What  etfect  would 
this  state  of  the  arterial  system  produce 
on  the  second  sound?  It  would  he, 
that  the  termination  of  the  ventricular 
systole  would  not  be  abrupt  and  sud- 
den, because  tlie  easily  dilating-  coats  of 
the  arteries  would  not  yield  that  firm 
support  which  is  necessary  to  the 
abrupt  termination  of  the  systole,  and  tiiis 
abrupt  termination  we  suppose  to  be 
necessary  to  the  second  sound. 

Excrescences  on  the  Aortic  and  Mitral 
Valves. 

I  have,  from  the  numerous  and  excel- 
lent cases  of  Dr.  Elliotson,  selected 
one,  because  it  presents  more  difficulty 
than  usual  in  reconcilinif  its  explanation 
to  what  we  have  just  said  relative  to  the 
absence  of  the  first  proper  sound  of  the 
heart  beinif  attributable  to  a  narrowing 
of  the  auriculo-ventricular  passaofc  In 
the  case  to  be  referred  to,  the  first  sound 
was  natural,  altliough  there  was  a 
bruissement.  which  we  should  attribute 
to  a  narrowed  passasjfe. 

The  symptoms  were,  first,  the  stroke 
of  the  heart ;  "  pulse  at  the  same  n)0- 
jnent,"  sometimes  after  a  most  minute 
interval  possible  ;"  then  the  pulse,  wiiich 
"  all  but  accompanied''  tlie  impulse. 
"  After  the  pulse  wus  clearly  over"  the 
bruissement,  "  a  cooiny  sound,  and  this 
was  followed  by  a  dead  pause."  The 
sound  was  loudest  under  the  left  carti- 
lasfes  of  the  ribs  ;  "  the  pulse  remark- 
ably full,  not  such  a  pulse  as  you  have 
when  the  blood  is  so  obstructed  in  its 
course  into  the  aorta  as  to  give  a  very 
loud  sound."  Impulse  very  great, 
heaving,  "  raising  the  stethoscope  and 
the  head  ;  first  sound  natural." 

Diagnosis. — "    Impediment     in     the 

heart,   in  the  left  side not  from 

obstruction  at  the  mouth  of  the  aorta. 
Hypertrophy  with  dilatation."  This 
diagnosis  was  amply  verified  by  the  dis- 
section. 

Sectio. — I\Iost  extensive  excrescences 
upon  the  aortic  and  mitral  valves  ; 
•'  upon  that  portion  of  the  outside  of 
the  mitral  valve  which  is  nearest  to  the 
semilunar  valves  of  the  aorta— we  might 
say  upon  part  of  the  root  of  the  mitral 
valve— one  of  these  excM'escences,  of  an 
extraordinary  length,  so  long  as  to 
reach  more  than  half-way  towards  the 
apex  of  the  heart.     Some  of  the  ex- 


crescences upon  all  the  aortic  valves, 
but  the  great  mass  of  them  is  upon  the 
external  part  of  the  ring  of  the  mitral 
valve,  nearest  to  the  valves  of  the  aorta. 
The  excrescences,  when  recent,  full,  so- 
lid, and  plump  ;  at  their  base  they  pre- 
sented a  cauliflower  appearance,  from 
which  a  few  very  large  shoots  extended. 

A  considerable  tnass  pressing  ex- 

tcrnalh/  on  the  mitral  valve.  Appa- 
rrnlli/  no  ohslrnclion  in  the  mitral  valve 
itself,  the  openiny  beiny  as  larye  as  na- 
tural  This  mass  of  excrescences 

must  clearly  have  pressed  very  consi- 
derably down  upon  the  mitral  valve, 
and  narrowed  the  auriculo-ventricular 
opening.  Aorta  enlarged;  valve  en- 
larged, dilated." 

The  difiiculty  of  reconciling  this  case 
with  our  theory  is,  to  account  for  the 
first  sound  being  natural  \vhile  there 
was  an  obstructed  auriculo-ventricular 
passage,  arising  from  the  pressure  of 
the  excrescences  against  the  mitral 
valve;  for  our  theory  requires  a  free 
passage  for  the  production  of  the  natu- 
ral sound. 

We  will  grant  that  the  pressure  of  the 
excrescences  on  the  valves  produced 
such  an  obstruction  as  caused  the  coo- 
ing sound  ;  but  in  viewing  the  case  nar- 
rowly, we  shall  perceive  that  the  pres- 
sure of  these  excrescences  would  not 
produce  a  constant  andnnvaryiny  impe- 
diment to  their  action,  such  as  would  be 
caused  by  an  organic  cliange  either  of 
the  valves  or  passage.  For  example, 
these  excrescences  would  press  more  up- 
on the  valves  at  the  time  of  the  extreme 
systole  of  the  ventricle  ;  but  during  the 
diastole,  the  ventricle  iiaving  its  larger 
capacity,  and  the  excrescences  having 
greater  room,  would  not  preas  upon  the 
valve;  therefore,  at  that  moment,  the 
auriculo-ventricular  passage,  being 
otherwise  healthy,  would  have  its  pro- 
per dimensions.  Now  it  is  at  this  very 
moment  (the  extreme  diastole)  that  we 
believe  that  the  said  first  sound  takes 
place.  Also,  if  we  examine  the  de- 
scription of  the  time  of  the  cooing 
sound,  we  shall  find  that  it  will  support 
what  we  have  just  stated.  First,  the 
cooing  sound  began  "  after  the  pulse 
was  clearly  over,"  and  therefore,  as  we 
suppose,  during  the  diastole  of  the  ven- 
tricle, which  we  believe  to  occur  be- 
tween the  second  and  first  sounds;  se- 
condly, there  was  "  a  dead  pause"  be- 
tween the  termination  of  the  cooing 
sound  and  the  first  sound ;  therefore,  as 
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the  cooini;-  sound  did  not  contiiuic  till 
the  time  of  tiie  first  sound,  and  as  we 
suppose  tliat  tlie  licart  continues  dilut- 
ing till  tiie  said  first  sound,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  ohstruction,  which  wc  al- 
low to  have  occasioned  tiie  cooing  noise, 
is  removed,  which  is,  in  fact,  at  the 
very  time  that  we  have  shewn  that  the 
excrescences  (the  cause  of  the  ohstruc- 
tion)  would  not  jjress  upon  the  mitral 
valves,  on  account  of  the  increased  size 
of  the  ventral  cavit}'.  In  this  state  of 
things,  then,  the  auriculo-ventricular 
passage  being  unobstructed,  we  should 
have  a  natural  first  sound,  which  was 
the  case. 

I  have  in  vain  sought  for  cases  in 
which  a  considerable  structural  narrow- 
ing of  tiie  mitral  passage,  such  as  would 
occasion  a  bellows  sound,  was  accom- 
panied by  a  completely  natural  first 
sound  of  the  left  side.  In  those  cases  I 
have  seen,  where  there  was  a  bellows 
sound  after  the  pulse,  not  arising  from 
regurnitation  from  the  aorta,  tlie  first 
sound  is  oI»scured.  Dr.  Elliotson  thinks 
he  has  heard  tliis  bellows  sound,  arising 
from  disease  of  the  mitral  valves,  fol- 
lowed by  the  natural  first  sound  of  the 
heart,  and  has  kiiully  promised  me  that, 
should  he  meet  w'nU  such  a  case,  he  will 
give  me  facilities  for  seeing  it.  One 
such  a  case  in  which,  on  dissection, 
there  should  be  found  a  permanent 
structural  narrowing,  or  obstruction  of 
the  mitral  passage,  with  a  natural  first 
sound  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  would 
be,  I  thiuK,  fatal  to  our  theory.  I 
could  cite  a  number  of  instances,  some 
of  which  I  have  already  quoted,  in  which 
most  decided  narrowing  of  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  passage  was  found  on  dis- 
section, where  a  suppressed,  or  morbid 
first  sound  co-existed;  these  instances, 
as  far  as  they  go,  should  be  considered 
as  highly  confirmatory  of  our  doctrines, 
because  the  theory  itself  supposes  a  free 
state  of  the  passage  to  be  essential  to  a 
natural  first  sound  ;  while  the  old  the- 
ory cannot  shew  cause  why  any  such 
narrowing  of  the  passage  should  make 
an  alteration  of  that  sound. 

Riiplure  of  Aortic  Valve. 
I  will  again  take  the  liberty  of  refer- 
ring to  another  very  interesting  case, 
related  by  Dr.  Elliotson  in  his  clinical 
lecture  (Med.  Giz.  March  19,  J831), 
in  which  I  will  pursue  the  same  train  of 
reasoning.  Dr.  E.  states,  "  I  did  not 
sec  the  individual  to  which    this   (the 


heart)  belonged  during  life,  but  I  am 
told  there  was  a  bellows  sound  heard 
ttf'ler  the  i)ulse ;  that  there  was  n  strung 
impulse  of  the  luurt  on  the  left  side  at 
the  moment  of  the  pulse;  but  that  after 
the  stroke  and  the  pulse  a  bellows 
sound  was  heard,  and  then  a  pause  took 
place.'' 

"  Now  it  is  supposed  by  Laennec, 
that  when  there  is  a  constriction  at  one 
of  the  auriculo-ventricular  openings, 
the  bellows  sound  is  heard  after  the 
pulse — that  the  auricles  contract  after 
the  ventricles,  and  after  the  pulse  has 
taken  place  ;  and  that  if  the  blood  that 
is  passing  from  the  auricles  into  the 
ventricles  finds  a  difficulty,  it  issues 
into  the  ventricles  with  a  bellows  sound. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however  correct 
this  may  be,  that  a  bellows  sound  may 
be  heard  after  the  pulse — after  the  con- 
traction of  the  ventricles  from  another 
cause — that  is,  from  the  blood  regur- 
gitating (from  the  aorta)  into  the  ven- 
tricle." 

Now  it  would  appear  from  this  quo- 
tation, that  the  old  theory  would  fur- 
nish no  data  by  which  the  bellows  sound 
could  be  assigned  to  either  an  imperfec- 
tion of  the  aortic  valves,  or  constriction 
of  the  auriculo-ventricular  opening,  be- 
cause both  of  these  would  equally  ac- 
count for  the  bellows  sound. 

We  should  have  had  no  hesitation, 
however,  in  entering  as  a  part  of  the 
diagnosis,  "  disease  of  aortic  valves 
permitting  regurgitation,"  because  it 
appears  from  the  history,  that  "  there 
was  a  strong  impulse  of  the  heart  on  the 
left  side  at  the  moment  of  the  pulse." 
This  fact  should  have  decided  the  case. 
We  suppose  that  the  impulse  of  the 
heart  is  occasioned  by  the  rush  of  blood 
into  the  ventricles*,  therefore  a  strong 
and  momentary  impulse,  as  it  is  repre- 
sented to  be  (t.  e.  a  sudden  shock)  of  the 
left  side  of  the  heart,  cannot,  consistent- 
ly with  our  doctrines,  take  place  with  a 
constricted  auriculo-ventricular  open- 
ing of  the  mitral  valve.  Then,  as  we 
know  no   other  structural  cause    that 


•  We  must  distinguish  between  that  sudden 
shock  or  stroke  of  the  heart  which  subsists  in  the 
healthy  state  of  tlie  organ,  from  the  slower  and 
forcible  heaving  (without  noise)  which  is  caused 
by  hypertrophy  of  tiie  ventricles,  and  which  I  have 
called  propulsion.  This  propulsion  would  appear 
to  arise  frum  the  muscular  diastolic  action  of  both 
ventrick's  increased  by  disease.  Laeniiee  seems 
to  hint  at  this  distinction  in  his  first  and  and  se- 
cond chapter  on  the  heart,  where  he  uses  the 
term  pulsaion  of  the  heart  as  distinguished  from 
impulse. 
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would  produce  a  bellows  sound  after  the 
pulse  than  such  a  state  of  the  aortic 
valves  as  would  permit  regurgitation, 
we  should  have  pronounced  the  above 
diagnosis.  On  dissection,  one  of  the 
semi-lunar  valves  of  the  aorta  was  found 
shortened,  and  incapable  of  its  function, 
and  one-half  of  it  lacerated,  so  that 
••  the  blood  must  have  rushed  into  the 
ventricle  at  tlie  moment  of  its  dilata- 
tion." .See  Dr.  Hodtjson's  Cases  of 
Retroversion  of  the  Valves  of  the  Aorta. 
read  before  the  Hunterian  Society 
(Med.  Gaz.  vol.  iii.  p.  663). 

On  the  Rhythm  of  the  Actions  of  the 
Heart. 

There  has  been  some  misapprehen- 
sion of  our  doctrines  relative  to  the  bel- 
lows sound  after  the  pulse,  or  what  is 
called  the  sfco/^/ (bellows)  sound.  This 
sound  has  undoubtedly  been  found,  on 
dissection,  to  be  connected  with  a  nar- 
rowed mitral  passage,  and  to  occur  dur- 
ing  the  diastole  of  the  ventricle ;  yet  our 
theory  supposes  that  the  first  sound  of 
the  heart  is  occasioned  by  the  diastole. 
It  should,  liowever,  be  recollected,  that 
we  suppose  the  first  sound  to  happen  at 
the  extreme  diastole  ;  that  the  diastole 
then  precedes  the  first  sound,  and  there, 
fore  a  bruissemenl  caused  during  the 
diastole  should  precede  the  time  of  the 
first  sound,  and  should  not  accompany 
it — i.  e.  it  should  occur  between  the 
pulse  and  the  first  sound,  or,  as  it  is 
commonly  said,  it  follows  the  pulse. 
According  to  our  doctrines  then,  the 
diastole  of  the  ventricle,  although  it 
causes  the  first  sound  in  the  healthy 
heart,  causes  the  second  i)eUows  sound 
(that  following  tlie  pulse)  in  the  dis- 
eased heart.  For  the  purpose  of  more 
clearly  understanding  what  I  have  just 
said  (and  I  invite  my  reader's  more  par- 
ticular attention  to  it),  I  will  make 
some  remarks  on  the  bellows  sounds  of 
tlie  heart. 

When  the  second  (Laennec's  aurieu- 
lar)  sound  is  converted  into  a  bellows 
sound,  it  docs  not  take  place  at  the 
same  time  as  a  natural  second  sound. 
In  my  case  of  John  INIoon,  the  second 
Itelhtws  sound  of  the  left  side  began  im- 
mediately after  tlie  second  sound  of  the 
right  side  of  the  heart,  and  was  much 
prolonged,  as  it  extended  to  nearly  the 
fir«t  sound  of  the  same  side.  This  fact 
is  confirmed  in  Laennec's  46th  case,  in 
which  there  was  "  contraction  of  the 
auricle  extrrine/g  prolonged,  accompa- 
nied with  a  dull  but  stronjr  sound,    ex- 


actly like  that  produced  by  a  file  on 

wood Succeeding  this,   a   louder 

sound  and  a  shock,  synchronous  with 
the  pulse  (our  first  sound),  &c.  .  .  . 
Under  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum  the 
contractions  of  the  heart  are  quite  dif- 
ferent. Here  the  impulse  of  the  right 
ventricle  is  very  great,  its  contraction 
being  of  the  ordinary  duration — viz. 
twice  as  long  as  that  of  the  auricle." 
From  both  these  descriptions  it  would 
appear  that  a  morbid  brouissement  of 
the  second  sound  happens  between  the 
times  of  the  second  and  first  natural 
sounds  of  the  heart,  and  exactly  when 
our  tiieory  supposes  the  diastole  to  take 
place.  From  the  evidence  of  dissections 
it  is  universally  believed  that  the 
brouissement  attending  mitral  valve  dis- 
ease often  precedes  the  tirst  sound,  fol- 
lows the  pulse,  and  occurs  during  the 
expansion  of  tlie  ventricle — i.  e.  it  oc- 
curs just  at  the  time  that  our  explana- 
tion assigns  to  it. 

In  the  same  way  the  first  sound,  when 
a  bellows  sound,  occurs,  or  at  least  is 
prolonged,  after  the  time  of  the  healthy 
first  sound — i.  e.  it  occurs  between  the 
first  and  second  sounds  (it  most  com- 
monly ends  in  the  pulse),  of  whicli  I 
could  bring  abundant  proof.  There- 
fore, as  it  exists,  or  is  prolonged,  after 
the  first  sound,  and  consequently  after 
the  termination  of  the  ventricular  ex- 
pansion, the  theory  would  admit  it  to 
be  caused  by  the  ventricular  contrac- 
tion. Thus  although  the  ventricular 
contraction,  according  to  our  doctrines, 
causes  the  second  natural  sound  of  the 
heart,  it  may  also  cause  the  first  bellows 
sound,  when  it  exists  {  although  I  be- 
lieve, that  when  a  first  bellows  sound 
arises  from  aortic  contraction,  it  is  com- 
monly occasioned  m  the  manner  I  have 
formerly  attempted  to  explain.  I  will 
endeavour  to  make  this  matter  clearer 
by  tlie  following  diagram  : — 
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A,  B,  C,  Is  ail  eciuiliitcral  triangle,  of 
which  A  represents  tlie  impulse  at  the 
chest,  which,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity, 
we  will  consider  as  a  point  of  time. 
B  represents  the  second  sound,  which 
we  will  also  consider  as  a  point  of  time. 
The  side  A,  B,  will  represent  the  lime 
between  the  impulse  and  the  second 
sound  ;  and  the  sum  of  the  sides  B  C, 
and  A  C,  will  represent  the  time  he- 
tweeu  the  second  sound  and  the  im- 
pulse. This  will  be  found  true  l)y  ex- 
periment ;  for  if  we  apply  the  ear  to  the 
chest  in  the  healthy  subject,  and  count 
1,2,3,  \,2,3,  &c.  at  equal  intervals, 
and  so  that  1  shall  coincide  with  the 
impulse,  and  2  with  the  second  sound, 
'.i  \Till  fall  in  the  interval  bet'veen  the 
second  sound  and  the  impulse,  and  1 
will  asjain  coincide  with  the  impulse. 

We  will  use  this  dia<frani  tirst  to  illus- 
trate our  theory  as  applied  to  the  healthy 
heart.  A  (the  impulse)  is  also  the  time 
of  the  e-vtreme  diastole  of  the  ventricle, 
and  contraction  of  the  auricle  ;  p  is  the 
time  of  the  pulse,  which  falls  in  some- 
where between  A  and  B  ;  and  from  A 
to  p  is  the  interval  (about  which  so  much 
has  been  said)  between  the  impulse  and 
pulse.  From  p  to  B  is  the  time  of  the 
contraction  of  the  ventricle  ;  from  B  to 
r  is  the  time  of  repose,  which,  if  we 
credit  Laennec,  happens  after  the  se- 
cond sound  ;  this  point  would  lie  some- 
where between  B  and  C.  'I'hen  from  r 
to  C,  and  from  C  to  A,  the  time  is  re- 
presented which  belongs  to  the  ventricu- 
lar expansion. 

Of  the  length  of  the  healthy  sounds 
we  take  no  account,  as  they,  I  think, 
cannot  be  measured ;  and  also  as  they 
differ  in  every  individual. 

But  if  a  bellows  sound  takes  place  in 
consequence  of  disease,  their  times  are 
entirely  different :  for  example,  a  bel- 
lows sound  occurring  after  the  pulse, 
belonging  to  mitral  valve  disease,  and 
attending  the  diastole  of  the  ventricle, 
will  begin  from  r,  and  will,  as  represent- 
ed by  the  dotted  line,  be  sometimes  pro- 
longed (as  I  have  shewn  from  Laennec) 
nearly  as  far  as  the  first  sound,  which  is 
coincident  with  A,  the  impulse.  Now 
this  bellows  sound  is  called  a  second 
sound,  merely  because  it  follows  tlie 
pulse  ;  yet  the  reader  will  perceive, 
that  although  it  happens  after  the  pulse, 
as  does  also  the  natural  second  sound 
(B),  yet  its  times  are  different ;  for  B 
occurs  at  the  extreme  ventricular  ,vy.?- 
tolc,  but  the  dotted  line,   \vliich  repre- 


sents the  bellows  (second)  sound,  falls 
in  ihiriuij  the  diastole  of  the  ventricle. 

In  the  same  way  the  dotted  line,  from 
A  to  p,  represents  a  bellows  first  sound, 
when  it  happens  between  the  impulse 
and  tlie  pulse.  It  is  called  a  first  sound 
because  it  happens  with  or  before  the 
pulse,  yet  it  will  be  perceived  not  to 
have  the  exact  time  of  the  impulse  and 
first  sound.  We  should  have  exjiected 
that  in  disease  of  the  aorta,  narrowing 
its  orifice  (to  which  this  bellows  sound 
ending  in  the  pulse  belongs),  that  the 
bruissement  would  have  continued  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  ventricular  con- 
traction ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  ceases 
at  the  moment  of  the  pulse;  yet  the 
pulse  is  held  to  denote  the  beginning  of 
the  contraction.  Why  it  should  then 
cease  I  can  give  no  very  satisfactory  ex- 
planation*. 

Again,  in  the  case  of  Christian  An- 
derson, quoted  in  the  second  part  of 
this  essay,  it  appeared  that  the^Vs^  (a 
sawing  sound),  connected  with  an  ex- 
tremely narrowed  mitral  opening,  was, 
if  the  description  be  correct,  prolonged 
till  the  second  sound ;  and  therefore, 
according  to  our  theory,  it  accotripanied 
the  whole  of  the  contraction  of  the  ven- 
tricle; for  it  is  stated,  that  "  the  flap 
of  the  auricle  (second  sound)  was 
scarcely  audible  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
ventricular  (sawing)  sound.''  If  this 
sawing  sound,  then,  occurred  during  the 
contraction  of  the  ventricle,  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  case  believes  (and  I  suspect 
he  is  right),  producing  regurgitation 
through  the  narrowed  auriculo-ventri- 
cular  opening,  it  would  appear  that,  as 
it  was  prolonged  to  the  second  sound, 
the  ventricle  continues  contracting  till 
the  second  sound,  as  is  represented  in 
the  diagram.  Such  a  bruissement 
then,  would  be  represented  by  the  dot- 
ted line  from  p  to  B.  Now  this  would 
still  be  called  a  first  sound,  because  it 
precedes  the  second  sound ;  yet  the 
reader  will  see  that  it  entirely  differs  in 
its  time  from  the  healthy  first  sound, 
which  coincides  with  (A)  the  impulse. 

The  distinction  between  the  times  of 
the  morbid  and  healthy  sounds  of  the 
heart  is  important  to  our  theory;  for 
there  are  cases  in  which,  if  we  allot  the 

•  We  may,  however,  suppose  that  as  a  bruisse- 
ment is  only  heard  in  aortic  disease,  when  it  is 
somewliat  dilated,  and  its  coats  are  during  the 
diastole  of  the  heart  somewliat  flaccid,  the  systole 
of  the  ventricle,  by  suddenly  distending  the  coats 
and  rendering  tlicni  mure  tense,  will  iiistanUy 
btop  the  niurbid  sound. 
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first  morl)'ul  sound  to  the  diastole,  and 
a  second  morbid  sound  to  the  systole  of 
the  ventricle,  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to 
explain  the  syuipt<uns.  In  these  cases 
we  must,  if  one  side  of  the  heart  has  its 
sounds  natural,  compare  the  morbid 
sounds  with  the  natural  ones,  so  as  to 
make  the  latter  the  standards  of  compa- 
rison. 

Perhaps  the  reader  may  think  that 
this  addition  of  the  distinction  in  the 
times  of  morliid  sounds,  makes  our  the- 
ory too  complicated  ;  yet  it  appears  to 
me,  from  the  nature  of  thinp^s,  that  a 
theory  that  would  explain  all  the  plie- 
iiomena  of  the  heart's  actions  in  health 
and  disease,  and  that  would  at  the  same 
time  he  very  simple,  is  an  impossibility. 
No  object  of  science,  even  if  taken  from 
inanimate  beinij,  is  so  simple  as  to  be 
explicable  by  a  theory  devoid  of  com- 
plexity :  take,  for  instance,  the  theory 
ofthe'tides:  although  in  their  explica- 
tion, the  grand  and  simple  laws  of  na- 
ture are  brought  to  bear,  yet  there  are 
so  many  retarding  forces  arising  from 
the  laws  of  moving  fluids,  and  the  form 
of  the  earth,  that  a  complete  theory, 
explaining  every  phenomena,  is  still 
wanting.  In  the  question  of  the  heart, 
the  very  fact,  that  for  so  many  centuries 
the  use  of  the  heart  was  unknown,  and 
that  even  now  the  order  of  its  action  is 
a  subject  of  dispute,  is  a  full  proof  that 
its  actions  are  complex,  and  that  a 
theory  of  the  heart,  extremely  simple, 
must  be  either  incomplete  or  false. 

This  paper  has  been  carried  to  such  a 
length  that  I  shall  not  take  more  of  the 
reader's  time  in  supporting,  as  I  had  in- 
tended, those  opinions  in  which  I  differ 
from  Dr.  Corrigan  ;  the  most  material 
of  which  is,  that  the  auricular  systole, 
although  a  main,  is  not  the  only  cause 
of  the  rush  of  blood  into  the  ventricle. 
That  the  ventricles  are  not  passive  in  its 
dilatations,  may  be  presumed  from  the 
united  testimony  of  Haller,  Bichat, 
Pechlin,  Barry,  Laennec,  Dr.  Wilson 
Phillip,  &c.  I  have  attempted  in  dis- 
secting the  heart,  by  unravelling  its 
fibres  after  long  continued  action,  to 
discover  fibres  which,  from  their  ar- 
rangement, might  act  as  antagonists  to 
those  which  cause  its  contraction,  but  in 
vain.  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  coin- 
cide with  Bicbat,  in  thinking  that  the 
heart,  as  well  as  some  other  muscular 
structures,  has  a  power  of  forcibly 
lengthening  its  fibres  as  well  as  of  con- 
tracting them  :  however  this  may  be,  it 


is  certain  that  the  ventricles  arc  capable 
of  being  stimulated  into  a  forcible  dias- 
tolic action,  by  whicli  its  dimensions  be- 
come greater  than  in  a  state  of  rest,  and 
this  without  any  corresponding  contrac- 
tion of  the  auricle. 

I  have  also  left  almost  unnoticed  the 
doctrines  of  Dr.  Barry  relative  to  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heart,  &c.  as  they  are  not 
very  essential  to  our  theory,  and  also 
because  the  most  imporiant  of  them 
enter  into  the  theory  of  Dr.  Curson,  to 
which  we  have  referred. 

I  am  pleased  to  find  in  Burserius's 
systematic  and  very  excellent  account 
of  the  various  kinds  of  palpitation 
of  the  heart,  a  complete  corroboration 
of  most  of  the  varieties  I  have  given,  in 
which  he  proposes  different  modes  of 
treatment  confirmatory  of  the  practical 
remarks  which  1  have  made  in  the  se- 
cond part  of  tliis  essay. 

If  the  discussion  nosv  before  tlie  me- 
dical public  has  no  other  effect,  it  w  ill, 
by  exciting  more  attention  to  the  dis- 
eases of  the  heart,  be  of  some  service  to 
medicine.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  ih 
the  nature  of  tilings,  that  the  questions 
we  have  mooted  shall  be  very  shortly 
settled.  Our  knowledge  of  the  heart 
is  still  very  imperfect :  yet  fresh  obser- 
vations and  facts  arising  from  this  dis- 
cussion will,  I  trust,  in  tlie  course  of 
time,  put  these  questions  at  rest. 

1  will  also  add,  that  in  the  various 
cases  I  have  cited,  I  have  in  general 
preferred  those  which  have  been  record- 
ed by  gentlemen  adverse  to  our  doc- 
trines. I  might,  perhaps,  have  selected 
others  more  strikingly  illustrative  of 
our  views,  but  I  have  chosen  those 
which,  from  their  apparent  bearing, 
seemed  to  favour  the  doctrines  which  we 
consider  to  be  erroneous:  with  what 
degree  of  success,  it  is  left  to  the  atten- 
tive reader  to  determine. 

That  1  have  erred  in  some  points  is 
more  than  probable,  and  considering 
that  we  have  been  exploring,  as  it  were, 
a  new  country,  it  might  be  expected 
that  we  should  now  and  then  lose  the 
way  for  a  little.  I  suspect  especially 
that  1  was  mistaken  when,  in  the  second 
part  of  this  paper,  I  gave  too  little  cre- 
dit to  the  supposition  of  regurgitation 
into  the  auricle  from  disease  of  mitral 
valve  with  a  bruissement  of  the  first 
sound.  1  have  lately  met  witli  several 
cases  in  which  this  should  have  hap- 
pened,   I  find,  however,  that  1  was  cor-. 
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rcct  in  supposinjr  in  tliis  casp,  tliat  a 
structural  narro\vini»-  that  woiiUl  pro- 
duce a  l)rnissement  of  tlie  first  snuiid, 
should  ])rodiu'e  a  brui>^scn)(;nt  of  the 
second  sound  also.  Mr.  Spittal's  case 
(.')S)  ia  nn  example  of  this  sort,  where 
lioth  sounds  had  the  character  of  "  hrnit 
de  soulHet,"  the  anriculo  ventricular 
passay:e  adiuittiuir  only  a  little  more 
than  one  tinoer,  and  the  aortic  valves 
beiui":  licjilthy  ;  though  I  do  not  allirm 
that  this  is  constantly  the  case. 


REMARKS  OX  VACCINATIOX. 

By  W.  HowisoN,     M.D.  F.R.C.S.E. 
Vaccinator  to  the  Royal  Dispensary,  Edinburgh. 


Having  been  employed  (iurin<>-  the 
greater  part  of  my  professional  life  in 
the  performance  of  vaccination,  and 
liaviii<r  ])iiid  particular  attention  to  the 
various  circumstances  affectinir  the  cow- 
pox  vesicle  durinij  its  iiro<rress,  and  its 
etficiicy  as  a  security  asjainst  small-pox, 
I  consider  myself  entitled  to  make  the 
following-  observations  and  remarks  upon 
the  suiiject. 

1.  The  period  of  life  most  suitable 
for  vaccination  appears  to  me  to  be 
from  one  month  after  liirth  to  one 
year  old.  When  performed  durinoc 
that  period  the  vesicle  goes  through 
its  progress  in  a  more  complete  and 
perfect  manner,  and  contains  within  its 
cellular  structure  a  greater  quantity  of 
viru.s,  of  the  purest  and  most  efficient 
quality,  tlian  it  does  when  performed 
at  any  other  period  of  life. 

From  my  experience,  I  lay  it  down 
as  an  axiom  that  the  earlier  in  life 
vaccination  is  performed  the  more  com- 
plete, efficient,  and  beautiful  (if  an  en- 
thusiast be  allowed  the  expression)  in 
its  appearance,  will  be  the  future  ve- 
sicle throughout  its  various  stages; 
and  that  tlie  later  in  life,  the  reverse 
of  the  position  holds  good.  Indeed 
I  always  feel  uncomfortable  in  vac- 
cinating individuals  (such  as  recruits  who 
are  sent  to  the  Royal  Dispensary)  and 
others,  at  an  advanced  age.  The  vesi- 
cle seldom  gives  satisfaction,  and  its 
security  at  an  after  period,  as  a  preven- 
tive against  small-pox,  is  at  the  best 
doubtful. 
2.  A  healthy  infant,  plump,  and  well 


filled  up  in  flesh — one  brought  up  in 
pure  air,  cleanly,  aiul  of  healiiiy 
parents — invariai>ly  produces  a  more 
beautiful  and  ttVectivc  vesicle  in  all  its 
stages  tiian  the  emaciated,  puny  infant 
of  large  cities  ;  and  in  circumstances 
the  reverse  of  those  above  mentioned. 

3.  In  introducing  the  vaccine  virus 
into  the  arm  of  the  infant,  1  invariably 
nuike  use  of  the  round-))ointed  vaccina- 
tion lancet  contained  in  the  cases  of 
inoculating  instruments  sold  in  the  cut- 
lers' sliops,  and  never  use  tlie  common 
bleeding  lancet.  The  former  scratches 
the  cutis  very  gently,  steadily,  and  to 
a  considerable  extent,  introducing  a 
large  quantity  of  virus  into  the  wound, 
which  makes  the  future  vesicle  of  a 
long  shape  and  well  tilled  witli  lymj)h — 
a  circumstance  of  consideralde  impor- 
tance, when  many  infants  are  afterwards 
to  be  vaccinated  from  it.  It  also  makes 
a  practitioner  careful  and  interested  ia 
the  future  success  of  his  operation. 
The  common  sharp-pointed  bleeding 
lancet,  on  the  contrary,  with  the  ut- 
most care,  and  in  the  most  experienced 
bands,  gives  unnecessary  pain,  pricks 
deeply,  inserts  only  a  small  (|uantity  of 
virus,  produces  etl'usion  of  blood,  wash- 
ing out  the  lymph,  rendering  the  forma- 
tion of  the  future  vesicle  doubtful— pro- 
ducing one  small,  of  a  rouiul  form,  and 
containing  too  small  a  quantity  of  the 
vaccine  fluid  for  future  vaccination. 

4.  Vaccination  which  is  performed  by 
introducing  the  vaccine  virus  in  its  most 
recent  state,  flowing  fi-oiu  the  vesicle  of 
an  infant,  at  once  into  the  arm  of 
another,  is  always  preferable  to  the 
inoculation  performed  from  glass,  or 
from  virus  preserved  in  any  oilier  way, 
by  crust,  &c. ;  and  I  feel  convinced  that 
the  perfection  and  securily  of  the  future 
vi'sicle  will  be  in  proportion  to  l/ic  fresh- 
ness of  the  vaccine  virus.  I  would  re- 
commend the  practitioner,  in  all  cases, 
when  it  can  be  done,  to  send  the  infant 
to  be  vaccinated  to  the  infant  from  whose 
arm  the  virus  is  to  be  taken,  and  to  at- 
tend and  perform  the  operation  himself. 
Besides,  there  is  a  satisfaction  to  all 
concerned  in  seeing  the  infant,  and  in 
being  assured  of  the  certainty  of  the 
vaccination. 

5.  Vaccination  ought,  in  every  case, 
to  be  performed  in  two  places,  and  at 
the  same  time,  in  every  infant.  Some 
practitioners  prefer  to  insert  the  virus 
into  one  place,  i'l  each  arm  ;  others  to 
insert  it  into  two  places  in  the  same 
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arm.  When  the  latter  method  is  fol- 
lowed, the  inoculations  ouj^ht  to  be  so 
far  from  each  other  that  tlie  inflamed 
areola,  at  an  after  period,  surrounding' 
each  vesicle,  may  not  run  together.  If 
vaccination  be  ptrformed  in  one  place 
only  in  an  irifant,  no  vims  ought  at  any 
after  period  to  be  taken  from  the  vesicle, 
otherwise  too  little  will  remain  to  be 
aI)sorbed  into  the  constitution  ;  and  its 
future  efficacy,  as  a  preventive  of 
small- pox,  may  be  uncertain.  Besides, 
were  it  punctured,  its  future  progress 
might  be  interrupted,  or  totally  de- 
stroyed. 

6.  From  long  experience,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  tempmature,  or 
weather,  affects,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, the  perfection  of  the  vaccine  ve- 
sicle. I  have  always  observed  that 
the  vesicle  is  more  complete,  and  more 
certain  of  going  through  its  various 
stages,  during  the  summer  months,  and 
parlicularlv  during  warm  seasons,  when 
it  is  turgid  with  pellucid  virus,  than 
during  the  winter,  when  the  weather  is 
cold  and  tempestuous  j  at  which  period 
the  vesicle  is  small,  imperfect,  and 
flaccid. 

7.  It  is  unnecessary,  generally  speak- 
ing, in  almost  any  instance,  to  adminis- 
ter purgatives,  or  any  other  medicines, 
to  the  infant  during  the  progress  or 
after-lreatment  of  vaccination.  In  the 
Royal  Dispensary,  some  time  ago,  it 
used  to  be  an  invariable  rule  to  adminis- 
ter a  powder  of  rhubarb  and  magnesia 
to  every  infant  after  vaccination.  For 
many  years  past  this  has  been  entirely 
omitted. 

8.  The  proper  period  for  inoculation 
from  the  vaccine  vesicle,  when  it  has  pur- 
sued its  regular  course,  is  undoubtedly 
the  eighth  day.  At  that  time  its  cells 
are  fully  distended  with  transparent  vi- 
rus, and  it  is  in  its  greatest  state  of  per- 
fection. If  vaccination  is  performed 
from  the  vesicle  upon  the  seventh  day, 
it  will  be  small  in  size,  contain  a  minute 
quantity  of  virus,  and  its  future  pro- 
gress will  be  retarded  or  totally  de- 
stroyed. If  the  vesicle  is  allowed  to 
advance  in  its  progress  until  the  ninth 
day,  its  virus  will  then  be  found  to  be 
opaque,  the  watery  part  being  absorbed, 
and  vaccination  performed  from  it  will 
probably  fail. 

9.  A  larger  number  than  five  children 
ought  never  to  be  vaccinated  from  the 
same  vesicle,  however  large  it  may  be, 
or  however  much  virus  may  be  contained 


in  its  cells.  As  the  vaccination  in 
those  last  operated  on  will  undoubtedly 
fail,  perhaps  from  the  virus  becoming 
weaker  in  its  nature,  I  am  of  opinion 
that,  in  such  a  case,  the  vesicles  of  the 
child  first  inoculated  will  be  more  per- 
fect in  every  respect  than  those  of  the 
second  ;  and  so  on,  until  the  vaccination 
fails  entirely. 

10.  In  taking  virus  from  the  infant, 
for  carrying  on  future  vaccination,  one 
only  of  the  two  vesicles  should  be  punc- 
tured or  emptied  of  its  contents:  the 
other  ought,  in  every  case,  to  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  uninjured,  that  its  virus 
may  be  absorbed  into  the  constitution, 
rendering  the  little  patient  for  life  after- 
wards proof  against  small-pox  infection. 
If  the  virus  be  completely  withdrawn 
from  both  vesicles,  and  its  consequent 
absorption  into  the  animal  economy  be 
prevented,  I  feel  doubtful  whether  or 
not,  at  an  after  period,  it  will  afford 
sufficient  protection  against  small-pox 
contagion  :  at  least,  when  the  entire 
virus  of  one  vesicle  is  allowed  to  pass 
into  the  constitution,  as  now  recom- 
mended, the  result  must  be  far  more 
satisfactory. 

11.  When  virus  is  taken  from  the 
vesicle,  and  preserved  upon  squares  of 
glass  for  future  vaccination,  it  ought 
always  to  be  deposited  in  a  mass  upon 
the  centre  of  one  of  the  squares,  and 
allowed  to  stand  exposed  to  the  air  un- 
til it  become  viscid,  or  almost  dry,  pre- 
vious to  covering  it  with  the  other  plate. 
If  the  two  plates  be  brought  together 
when  the  virus  is  still  fluid,  it  will  be 
dispersed  across  the  surface  of  both 
plates,  forced  over  their  edges,  and 
rendered  unfit  for  future  vaccination. 
The  best  and  most  convenient  method  of 
preserving  vaccine  virus  fur  future  ino- 
culation, with  which  the  medical  world 
is  as  yet  acquainted,  is  undoubtedly  the 
stoppered  phial,  with  its  stopper  pos- 
sessing a  considerable  surface;  ground 
opaque,  and  slightly  concave  ;  and  of 
one  such  every  practitioner  should  be 
possessed, 

IJtIi.  If  we  take  into  consideration 
how  often  virus  is  made  use  of  fur  vac- 
cination, which  was  not  that  of  cow- 
pox,  in  its  proper  condition  ;  or,  never 
taken  from  the  vaccine  vesicle  at  all- 
how  often  such  individuals  are  passed 
off  as  vaccinated  —  we  are  not  to  l)e 
surprised  at  the  numerous  cases  brought 
forward  of  small-pox  occurring  after 
vaccination. 
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During  the  months  of  November, 
December,  and  Jiinuary,  of  the  past 
winter,  whilst  the  vaccination  carried 
on  at  the  Royal  Dispensary  was  entirely 
performed  by  me,  I  have  observed,  that 
tlie  vesicles  upon  the  arms  of  the  chil- 
dren inoculated,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, have  not  <fone  through  the  same  re- 
gular and  complete  course,  wiiich  they 
were  accustomed  to  do,  during  the  sum- 
mer months  ;  and  which  I  have  always 
formerly  seen  them  do.  They  have  been 
small  in  size,  flaccid,  their  cellular 
structure  imperfectly  tilled  with  virus, 
and  in  many  instances,  (I  may  say  always, 
if  punctured  upon  the  seventh  day,  when 
virus  was  unusually  difficult  to  be 
procured,)  they  have  died  away  with- 
out giving  satisfaction,  or  they  have 
never  come  forward  at  all.  Vaccination 
also,  performed  from  these  vesicles, 
lias  either  proved  unsuccessful,  or  as 
might  naturally  have  been  expected, 
has  only  produced  pocks,  more  im- 
perfect and  unsatisfactory  than  them- 
selves. During  the  months  above 
mentioned,  I  have  been  frequently 
obliged  to  borrow  vaccine  virus  from 
other  sources,  to  keep  up  the  inocu- 
lation at  the  establishment ;  in  place  of 
having  a  superabundant  and  profuse 
supply  at  all  times,  to  give  to  others,  as 
was  formerly  the  case.  And,  from  the 
numerous  applications  made  to  me  for 
a  supply  of  virus,  during  the  above- 
mentioned  interval,  by  private  indivi- 
duals and  by  public  institutions,  both 
in  town  and  country,  I  am  entitled  to 
conclude,  that  they  must  have  been  in  a 
similar  situation  themselves. 

It  is  but  candid,  however,  to  state, 
that  during  the  tempestuous  weather, 
which  prevails  during  the  winter 
months,  mothers  will  not  bring  out 
their  children  to  a  public  institution  for 
vaccination,  particularly  as  inoculation 
is  then  performed  only  on  two  days  out 
of  the  seven  (viz.  Wednesdays  and  Sa- 
turdays, at  the  Royal  Dispensary,)  and 
as  the  virus  is  only  in  activity  during 
the  eighth  day,  the  supply  of  fresh 
virus  runs  out  upon  such  occasions. 
This  seldom  or  never  happens  at  any 
other  period  of  tiie  year;  and  forms  one 
of  the  causes  injurious  to  vaccination, 
during  the  winter  season. 

In  consequence  of  what  I  have  now 
brought  forward,  in  the  preceding  pages, 
the  following  important  questions  force 
themselves  upon  my  mind.  What  has 
been  the  cause,  or  causes,  of  the  falling 


off  in  the  progress  of  the  cow-pox  vesi- 
cle, or  of  vaccination,  during  the  winter 
months?  Has  it  been  owin^f  to  the 
tempestuous  weather  and  diminished 
temperature,  which  prevail  during  the 
winter  season ;  and  particularly  this 
last  year  ?  Has  it  been  owing  to  the 
prevalence  and  severity  of  the  small-pox, 
at  that  period  uncommonly  fatal — and 
raging  round  the  institution,  mitigating 
or  destroying  the  energy  of  the  cow-pox 
virus  ?  Has  it  been  owing  to  the  dege- 
nerating of  the  vaccine  virus  at  present 
in  our  hands,  owing  to  its  long  confine- 
ment to  the  human  subject :  and  must 
we  again  have  recourse  to  the  original 
supply — the  udder  of  the  cow  ? 

Is  tiiere  any  other  cause  which  can 
be  assigned  for  it,  of  which  I  am  igno- 
rant, or  have  omitted  to  mention  ?  or 
have  these  various  circumstances,  act- 
ing together,  so  far  destroyed  or  dimi- 
nished its  energy?  Will  vaccination, 
carried  on  and  passed  through  in  an  im- 
perfect and  unsatisfactory  manner,  se- 
cure the  infant,  at  all  future  periods, 
agrainst  the  contagion  of  small-pox  ? 
Has  this  been  the  principal  or  only 
cause,  (taking  into  consideration  the 
many  uneducated  individuals — nurses, 
blacksmiths,  &c.  who  perform  vaccina- 
tion, and  the  inefficient  and  uncertain 
state  of  the  virus  introduced  into  the 
human  constitution,  under  the  name  of 
vaccine  fluid,  by  such  individuals,)  of 
the  comparative  disrepute  into  which 
vaccination  has  fallen  at  the  present 
day? 

I  may  be  blamed,  and  perhaps  justly 
so,  for  making  these  remarks  at  the 
present  moment — for  throwing  out  any 
idea  that  may  have  the  slightest  tenden- 
cy to  lessen  the  public  opinion  of  the 
benefits  arising  from  vaccination.  The 
ren>arks,  however,  are  intended  to  be 
confined  to  the  medical  profession.  My 
intention  is  to  strengthen  the  benefits 
arising  from  vaccination — to  do  away 
any  circumstance  that  may  prove  pre- 
judicial to  its  efficacy,  and  I  hope  that 
my  intentions  will  not  be  misappre- 
hended. 31  y  ideas  are,  1st,  That  it  is 
proper  again  to  have  recourse  to  the 
original  source  —  the  udder  of  the 
cow.  2d,  That  vaccination,  conduct- 
ed under  proper  managenitnt,  confin- 
ed to  well-educated  medical  individuals, 
and  to  such  only,  and  carried  on 
at  favourable  seasons  of  the  year,  will 
flourish  and  prosper.  And,  3dly,  that 
it  is,  and  always  has  been,  under  sucli 
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circumstances,  a  security  against  small- 
pox, and  a  modifier,  when  not  had  re- 
course to  too  late,  of  its  virulent  action. 

I  perform  tlie  vaccination  duty  every 
three  months  at  tlie  Royal  Puhlic 
Dispensary,  alternately  witli  my  col- 
league. Dr.  Vt'arden ;  and  the  obser- 
vations ahove  made  apply  to  the  vac- 
cine vesicle  as  it  presented  itself  dur- 
ing the  months  of  November,  Decem- 
ber, and  January,  the  intensity  of 
winter,  and  at  a  period  when  much 
tempestuous  rainy  weather  prevailed. 
I  have  now  resumed  the  same  duty, 
during  the  month  of  May,  the  first 
month  of  summer,  during  which  the 
weather,  althougli  cliilly,  in  consequence 
of  the  prevalence  of  north,  easterly, 
and  north-easterly  winds,  lias  been  clear 
and  dry,  and  as  the  temperature  in- 
creases, I  feel  happy  to  say  that  vaccine 
veficles  have  gradually  regained  their 
plump  appearance,  and  now  give  me 
perfect  satisfaction  ;  the  virus  contained 
in  their  cells  being  al)undant,  transpa- 
rent, and  fultilling  every  purpose  re- 
quired of  it.  Am  I  not,  tlicrefore,  en- 
titled to  conclude,  that  diminished  tem- 
perature and  tempestuous  weather  di- 
minish the  appearances  and  properties 
of  the  vaccine  vesicle  ?  and  that  in- 
creased temperature  and  dry  weather 
again  restore  it  to  its  perfect  state? 
]n  other  words,  that  vaccination  suc- 
ceeds much  better,  and  is  more  eti'cc- 
tual  as  a  preventive  against  small-po.v, 
when  performed  during  summer  than 
during  the  winter  months.  1  must  also 
state  that,  within  these  few  weeks, 
small-pox  has  almost  ceased  to  exist  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  our  dispensary, 
and  conse'juently  cannot  exert  its  effects 
in  diminishing  the  efficacy  of  the  vaccine 
virus.  During  the  month  of  April,  it 
may  be  also  proper  to  mention.  Dr. 
Warden  received  a  large  supply  of 
vaccinelympb  from  the  London  National 
Vaccine  Establishment,  and  made  use 
of  it.  Therefore,  the  vacciiuition  at 
present  going  on  may  be  said  to  have 
been  propagated  from  a  ditfereut  source 
from  what  was  in  existence  during  the 
months  of  November,  December,  and 
January,  to  which  my  remarks  apply. 
VV.  HowisoN,  J\J.D. 

9,  Nicolson-Squarc,  Edinburgh, 
June  1831. 


ON  THE  EPIDEMIC    CATARRH,    OR 
INFLUENZA, 

Which  prevailed  at  Manilla  (^hland  of  Lu^pnia) 
and  Vicinity,  during  the  month  of  September 
1830,  irilh  the  Atmofpherical  Changes  for 
some  time  ])revioiis,  ax.d  during  its  conti- 
nuance. 

By   GEoncE  Bennett,  Esq. 

Member  of  the  Royal   CoUege   of    Surgeonn  ia 
London,  &c.   &c. 

Introductory  Observed  inns. 
Where  a  divided  opinion  exists  among 
the  members  of  the  medical  profession, 
whether  a  disease  which  prevails  is 
through  the  medium  of  contagion  or  the 
result  of  atmospherical  causes,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  endeavour  to  prove  that  a 
prevalent  disease  may  result  from  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  atmosphere,  although, 
to  casual  observers,  its  character  may 
seem  contagious.  I  am  adverse  to  the 
theory  of  contagion,  as  far  as  regards 
the  epidemic  now  under  observation,  or 
the  still  more  formidable  and  alarming 
S])asmodic  cholera  of  India.  Those 
who  have  had  fre(]uent  opportunities  of 
actually  seeing  the  latter  disease  as  it 
exists  in  Asia,  and  who  have  not  de- 
rived their  knowledge  respecting  it  from 
lucre  theory,  will  doubtless  support  my 
opinion.  The  prevalence  of  the  influ- 
enza at  IManilla  and  vicinity,  its  preva- 
lence about  the  same  period  at  China, 
and  in  England  at  the  present  period, 
migiit  as  readily  be  attributed  to  conta- 
gion. Previous  to  the  appearance  of 
the  epidemic  catarrh  at  Manilla,  the 
weather  had  been  unusually  hot  and  dry, 
for  the  season  of  the  year,  which,  com- 
bined with  a  very  variable  atmosphere 
dining  the  day  and  night,  was  consi- 
dered i)y  the  inhabitants  so  unusual  that 
the  occurrence  of  a  severe  hurricane,  or 
earthquake,  was  predicted.  Tiie  time 
during  which  this  epidemic  occurred 
was  what  is  termed  the  rainy  monsoon, 
but  which,  as  has  been  before  observed, 
was  attended  by  very  dry  weatiu'r.  Per- 
sons were  seized  suddenly  while  at  work, 
and  when  remote  from  contagious  causes; 
some  had  retired  to  rest  perfectly  well, 
and  had  been  attacked  during  the  night. 
The  disease  must  be,  therefore,  assigned 
to  the  true  exciting  cause — the  variable 
state  of  the  atmospliere  whicli  existed 
at  IManilla  during  and  previous  to  the 
Cjiidemic,  and  whicli  same  variableness 
has  also  been  rcmiuked  in  this  country. 
Cunningham    remarks,    in    his    '*  Two 
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Years  iii  New  South  Wales,"  its  exis- 
tence in  tliat  country,  and  observes,  ihat 
"  an  epideinic  influenza  carried  off  a 
lunuber  of  the  old  Europeans  some 
years  aijfo,  and  also  not  a  tew  of  the 
aborigines,  while  many  of  our  youn<rer 
individuals  occasionally  feel  the  effects 
of  it  to  this  day.  It  appeared  at  the 
lime,  or  iuinuMliately  in  the  rear,  of  a 
hot  northerly  wind,  the  symptoms  beiiij? 
violent  head-aches,  couj^h,  sneeziuif,  and 
inflamed  eyes,  with  a  (juick  pulse,  and 
other  general  felirile  concomitants. 
This  year  (182G)  it  has  airain  fatally 
visited  the  colony." — ^Vol.  i.  page  172.) 
This  mdy  be  considered  as  supporting 
the  opinion  of  the  disease  proceeding 
from  a  peculiar  state  of  the  atnios|)here  ; 
and  if  tiie  state  and  varialdlity  of  the  at- 
mosphere were  more  studied  during  the 
visit  of  reigning  diseases,  tiiere  would 
be  much  light  thrown  on  what  is  more 
commonly  and  very  readily  assigned  to 
contagion,  whereas,  in  the  course  of 
practice,  we  find  the  idiosyncrasy  of 
different  individuals  such,  that,  during 
the  time  that  a  wind  Idous  from  a  cer- 
tain quarter,  they  feel  indisposed,  with- 
out any  other  assignable  reason  ;  and 
if  wounded,  the  wound  will  not  heal, 
from  a  similar  cause ; — that  others, 
again,  sufier  violent  head-aches  when 
the  atmosphere  is  charged  with  electric 
fluid,  and  vxhich  subside  when  that  pe- 
culiar state  of  weather  has  passed.  Of 
the  disease  now  under  observation.  Dr. 
Good  states  that  it  "  has  always  been 
lemiirkable  in  this — that  it  has  been  the 
most  widely  spreading  epidemic  known. 
It  has  seldom  appeared  in  any  one  coun- 
try of  Europe  without  appearing  succes- 
sively in  every  other  part  of  it;  and,  in 
some  instances,  the  infection  has  passed 
the  Atlantic  with  little  or  no  remission 
of  its  severity,  and  attacked  Americans 
who  had  not  had  the  slightest  inter- 
course with  Europeans." — "And  hence," 
it  is  also  observed  by  the  same  author, 
that  "  we  are  capaide  of  tracing  it  at 
sea  as  well  as  on  land.  In  the  ej)ide- 
uiic  of  1/82,  Lord  Howe  sailed,  in  the 
month  of  May,  with  a  fleet  for  the 
Dutch  coast,  and  Admiral  Kempenfelt 
for  that  of  France.  The  crews  of  both 
fleets  were  well  on  sailing;  but  in  the 
same  month  botii  were  attacked  very 
generally,  and  the  latter  was  obliged  to 
return  home  *."     And  so  I  was  also  in- 

•  Good's  Study  of  Medicine,  vol.  ii.  p.533,  et 
sequent,  in  ivhich  may  be  found  much  interesting 
matter  on  tliii  disease. 


formed  that  the  ship,  (Charles  Forbes, 
wbicli  arrived  at  Manilla,  from  China, 
on  the  18th  of  September  (IS.'iO),  had 
had  the  crew  attacked  by  the  epidemic 
when  the  ship  was  on  the  passage.  I 
now  add  a  bi  ief  topography  of  JNJanilhi 
and  Cavite,  where  I  observed  this  epi- 
demic prevail,  as  well  as  a  register  of 
the  highest  and  lowest  range  of  the 
thermometer  previously  to  and  during 
the  occurrence  of  the  epidemic,  with 
also  some  general  remarks. 

The  city  of  AJanilla  is  situated  in 
latitude  14  deg.  ,'i()  min.  N. ;  longitude, 
\2\)  deg.  51  min.  E.  ;  and  is  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Island  of  LuQonia,  on  the 
borders  of  the  river  I'asig,  wliicli  runs 
into  the  Bay,  having  a  bar  at  the  en- 
trance, which  renders  it  impassalde  ex- 
cept at  hii;h  water,  when  vessels  of  three 
or  four  hundred  tons  burthen  can  enter. 
The  removal  of  this  imi)ediment  to  its 
navigation  would  materially  increase  the 
commercial  importance  of  the  city. 
The  Bay  of  IManilla  is  very  extensive, 
being  thirty  leagues  in  circumference. 
Ships  anchor  in  the  roads  at  some  dis- 
tance off  the  city,  excepting  during  the 
S.  W.  or  rainy  monsoon,  when  they  take 
refuge  in  the  harbour  of  Cavite.  The 
city  and  suburbs  are  generally  healthy, 
which,  from  its  low  situation  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  land  intersected  by 
marshes  (which  are  used,  and  very  pro- 
ductively, as  rice  plantations),  together 
with  numerous  canals,  into  which  all 
refuse  is  thrown,  and  supposed  to  be 
carried  off  by  the  tide  ;  but  I  have  ob- 
served, at  low  water,  sufficient  remains 
to  cause  occasionally  a  very  unpleasant 
effluvia  to  arise;  these  combinations, 
under  a  very  fervent  sun,  would  cause  a 
stranger  to  entertain  an  opinion  against 
its  salubrity.  The  rice  plantations  about 
the  city  and  sui)urbs  form  a  delightful 
addition  to  the  landscape.  'Jlie  roads 
to  the  town  in  the  vicinity  are  good,  and 
most  of  them  are  planted  on  each  side 
with  hedges  of  waving  bamboos,  which, 
towering  aloft,  unite  on  each  side  and 
produce  a  delightful  shade  during  the 
fervent  heat  of  the  sun.  The  country 
about  iAIanilla  (as  well  as  indeed  the 
whole  island)  is  very  fertile— sugar,  in- 
digo, cotton,  rice  (o'f  which  large  quan- 
tities are  exported  to  China)  and  tobac- 
co, being  produced  in  abundance,  as 
wellas  tropical  fruits  and  vegetables. 
During  the  Vendevales,  or  rainy  mon- 
soon, catarrhs  of  a  mild  character,  and 
diarrhoea  mucosa,  are  frequent  j  the  lat- 
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ter  proves  difficult  of  removal,  and  will 
continue  in  many  instances  for  two  or 
three  years,  eventually  destroying  the 
patient.  The  last  epidemic  that  occur- 
red similar  in  character  to  the  present 
was  in  the  year  1810.  The  season 
(1830)  in  which  I  made  these  observa- 
tions, was  marked  by  uncommon 
dryness  and  unusual  atmospherical 
changes  ;  the  rain  that  fell  was  in  very 
small  quantity,  and  chiefly  as  passing 
showers,  wliereas,  at  that  season  of  the 
year,  torrents  of  rain  for  several  suc- 
cessive days  wiihout  intermission  were 
usually  expected. 

Cavitd  is  distant  about  eiffht  or  nine 
miles  from  the  city  of  Manilla;  it  is  a 
small  miserable  town,  in  which  is  ihe 
arsenal,  dock-yard,  &c.  ;  it  is  situated 
on  the  eastern  extremity  of  a  low  bifur- 
cated peninsula,  of  a  semilunar  sliape, 
which  extends  into  the  sea  about  three 
miles  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  bay 
of  Manilla,  and  terminates  towards  the 
east.  The  harbour  is  the  resort  of  ship- 
ping during  the  rainy  monsoon  ;  and 
the  country  around  Cavite  is  fertile  and 
beautiful.  Water  is,  however,  both 
scarce  and  bad,  excepting  that  which  is 
caught  during  the  rains  and  preserved 
in  tanks  (which  is  the  plan  generally 
adopted  by  the  respectable  inhabi- 
tants) ;  the  supply  for  shipping  is  pro- 
cured from  a  river  at  some  distance- 
Provisions,  both  at  INIanilla  and  Cavite, 
are  abundant  and  cheap.  The  seasons 
are:  the  fine  weather,  or  dry  season, 
which  is  during  the  north-oast  monsoon  ; 
it  commences  about  October,  and  termi- 
nates in  April ;  the  Vendevales,  or  rainy 
season — which  is  during  tlie  soutli-west 
monsoon,  and  occurs  on  the  remaining 
months  ;  the  heavy  rains  commence 
about  July,  and  terminate  in  .Sep- 
tember. 

Sytnptoms,  TreatmenI ,  ^c. 
Cold  and  suppressed  perspiration  is 
generally  considered  to  be  the  exciting 
cause  of  this  complaint;  but  Dr.  (iood 
observes  (Study  of  Medicine,  vol.  ii.  p. 
632),  that  "  neither  cold  or  suppressed 
perspiration  will  account  for  every  in- 
stance of  common  catarrh.  There  are 
few  practitioners,  perhaps,  but  have 
sometimes  known  persons  thus  aflfectcd 
who  have  been  bed-ridden  from  chronic 
lameness  or  some  other  cause,  and  have 
had  their  chamber  warmed  night  and 
day  by  a  fire.  Some  ladies  always 
caicb  a  cold  in  the  head  on  (juitting  the 


town  for  the  country  ;  and  others  again 
on  quilting   the  country  for  the   town. 
Something   must  therefore  depend  on 
the  actual  state  of  the  constitution  at 
the    moment,   and  something  upon  the 
variable  quality  of  the  atmosphere  ;  and 
a   change   in    both  frequently  perhaps 
concurs  in  producing  the  affection  of  a 
common   catarrh."      In    influenza   the 
symptoms    are    of  a   severer  character 
than  occurs  in  the  common  catarrh;  it 
is  not,  however,  to  be  considered  a  fatal 
disease,  excepting  in  persons   advanced 
in  age  who  are  unable  to  sustain  the  se- 
vere shock  occasioned  by  it,  or  in  those 
in  whom  a  predisposition  of  pulmonary 
disease  has  existed.     It  has  been  stated 
that  "  children   and  old  people   either 
escape   entirely,    or   are    affected    in    a 
slighter  manner;"  this  I  have  not  found 
correct,   as  I  have  seen  symptoms  of  a 
severe  and  mild  character  among  Loth 
aged    ant!    young  persons,    the    subse- 
quent cough  frequently  proving  fatal  to 
the  former.     At   iMani'lla,  although   no 
deaths  occurred  among  the  Europeans, 
several   took  place  among  the  natives, 
which  may  be  attributed  to  their  bath- 
ing in  the  river  during  the  cold  stage  of 
the  fever.     This  disease   at  Manilla  at- 
tacked  individuals  very  suddenly ;    na- 
tives eujployed  on  board  the  sliips  were 
daily   leaving   duty,    until  not    one  re- 
mained; of  the  troops  on  shore  hardly 
any  remained  on  duty,  and  those  mount- 
ing guard  sufficiently  indicated,  by  their 
suffused  eyes,  head  bound  round  with  a 
handkerchief,  under  what  affection  they 
were  suffering.     Many  of  tlie  shops  and 
the  public  offices  were  closed,   and  all 
the  ships  iiad   tbeir  crews  attacked  ;  so 
general  was  it,  that  for  some  days  busi- 
ness was  suspended.     The  natives  met 
with  in  the  streets  had  their  heads  bound 
up   with   a    handkercliief,   from    which 
leaves  might  be  seen  protruding,  placed 
there  most  probably   for  their   cooling 
properties,    as  well   as   small   plaisters 
formed  of  the   Ignatia  amara,  or  caba- 
loiiya  of  the  natives  (which  is  consider- 
ed i»vthem  as  a  very  efficacious  external 
application  for  pains  of  the  liead),  were 
placed    on    each    temple.      The    com- 
mencement of  an  attack  from  this  dis- 
ease was  will)   a  general   lassitude,  fol- 
lowed  by  pains  referable  to  the  lumbar 
region,  and  in  some  cases  with  muscu- 
lar pains  over  the  whole  body;  an  in- 
creased secretion  of  mucus  in  the  nose, 
as  also  in  the  fauces  and  bronchije  ;  in- 
tense headaciic,  principally  referable  to 
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tl>e  frontal  sinuses  ;  toni,'-iie  while  ;  eyes 
siiftused   with   tears  ;    skin    hot ;  inucli 
thirst  ;  a  rawness  of  the  throat  ;  cough, 
particularly   troublesome    at   nii^lit  ;  in 
some  cases  a  restriction  across  thecliest 
was    mucli    felt;    appetite    impaired; 
bowels  jrenerally  costive  ;  quick  pulse; 
and  in  those  of  very  plethoric  constitu- 
tions (in  whom  the  attacks  are  severer), 
a  very  quick  full   pulse  ;  flushed  coun- 
tenance.    The  symptoms   varied  in  in- 
tensity in  different  persons;  some  bav- 
in? the  fever  and  concomitants  so  hitjh, 
with  a  flusiied  countenance,  and  a  pulse 
so  full,   strong,   and  quick,   as   to  have 
almost  induced  me  to  resort   to  vene- 
section ;    other    cases    again    assumed 
a   very  mild  character,   but  in  a   very 
slight  degree  incapacitating  the  patient 
from   pursuing  his   occupations.      The 
patients  were  worse  during  the  night 
than  during  the  day,    the  accession   of 
the  fever  and  cougii  being  much  greater 
at  that  period.     After  the  patients  had 
in  sotne  degree   recovered,   a  trouble- 
some  cough,   attended   in   most    cases 
with    much    expectoration,    remained, 
and  in  delicate  constitutions  may  be  apt 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  pulmonary  dis- 
ease.    The  mode  of  treatment  I  adopt- 
ed was  simple  and  effective,  being  from 
gr.  X.  to  gr.  xvj.  of  the  Pulv.  Ipecac,  c. 
in  a  warm  cup  of  tea,  so  as  to  produce 
a  copious  diaphoresis.     This  invariably 
on  the    following  day  relieved  the  in- 
tenser  symptoms  ;  purgatives  were  sub- 
sequently   administered.      The    cough, 
which  remained  for  a  long  time  after  the 
other  symptoms  had  disappeared,  was 
treated    by    sedative     and     demulcent 
mixtures.      It  was   found   of   essential 
service    to     keep     the     bowels    freely 
open.      I    had    thirty-three    cases    on 
board  the  ship  Sophia,  of  which  sixteen 
were  mild   and  seventeen  severe  cases. 
I  was  myself  first  attacked  (on  the  8th  of 
September)  by  this  complaint,  but  it  as- 
sumed a  very  mild  character;  on  the 
11th,  the  Commander,  ray  friend  Mr. 
Hayes,  the  third  officer;  and  a  seaman 
came  on  board,  suffering  from  very  se- 
vere attacks ;    on   the    i2th,   only   one 
new  case  on  the  list ;  on  the  l.'ith,  six 
new  cases;   on  the   14th,  sixteen  new 
cases;    on    the    1.5th,    six    new    cases. 
Only  four  persons  on  board  escaped  the 
epiaemic — the  cook  (an  African  black), 
the  carpenter,  and  two  seamen,  one  of 
whom  was  suffering  at  the  time  from  an 
attack  of  dvsenterv. 


The  following  case  will  sudice  to 
show  its  general  character; — Jame.s 
Titmouse,  aged  15  years,  attacked 
suddenly  when  on  duty :  great  de- 
pression, much  thirst,  tongue  wiiite, 
skin  hot  and  dry,  severe  pain  in  the 
head,  principally  at  the  frontal  sinuses, 
and  extending  to  the  temporal  regions, 
eyes  suffused  and  inflamed,  severe  cough, 
attended  by  much  expectoration  at  night. 
Pulv.  Ipecac,  c.  grs.  xij.  h.  s.  s.  which 
produced  a  profuse  perspiration  on  the 
following  morning,  by  vvhich  the  severe 
symptoms  were  much  mitigated.  Bowels 
costive :  a  purgative  draught  given, 
which  acted  freely.  The  cough  remain- 
ed-alone  troublesome,  which  was  sub- 
secjuently  allayed  by  demulcents,  and 
he  was  discharged  cured  after  five  days' 
illness. 

This  epidemic  prevailed  in  China  in 
January  1830,  (as  well  as  in  September 
18.'50.)  To  the  kindness  of  John  Lawson, 
Esq.  surgeon  of  the  H.  C.  S.  Inglis,  I  am 
indel)te(i  for  the  following  brief  notice 
of  the  disease  as  it  appeared  on  board 
that  ship  : — "The  disease  first  ap|)eared 
on  board  the  H.  C.  ship  Inglis  while  at 
China,  on  the  25th  of  January,  1830, 
on  which  day  eight  or  nine  men  were 
suddenly  seized  ;  on  the  day  following, 
twenty-four  were  attacked ;  on  the 
27th,  eight  or  ten  ;  and  on  the  28tii 
and  2.9th,  six  more  cases  are  recorded, 
after  which  there  were  no  new  cases.  The 
attack  was  sudden,  and  the  disease, 
within  two  hours,  as  severe  as  during 
any  time  of  its  continuance.  The 
symptoms  were  pain  in  the  head,  more 
especially  over  the  frontal  sinus,  cough, 
disciiarge  from  the  nose,  sense  of  raw- 
ness in  the  throat  and  chest  rather  than 
severe  pain, great  prostration  of  strength ; 
in  some  of  the  cases  there  was  pain  in 
the  epigastrium,  as  well  as  across  the 
loins  ;  with  severe  aching  pains  in  the 
limbs,  pulse  frequent,  but  generally 
soft.  The  febrile  symptoms,  in  most 
cases,  had  entirely  subsided  on  the  third 
or  fourth  day,  and  the  cough,  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  in  about  the  space 
of  a  week  from  the  commencement. 
There  were,  however,  some  exceptions, 
where  a  troublesome  cough  remained 
for  two  or  three  weeks.  The  remedy 
employed  at  the  commencement  was  an 
emetic  of  3j.  Pulv.  Ipecac,  with,  sub- 
sequently, febrifuges  and  purgatives. 
One  man,  who  had  for  a  length  of  time 
been   confined    to    his    hammock   with 
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swelled  testicle,  was  also  attacked  among 
the  rest,  but  it  left  him  at  the  usual 
time,  his  otlior  complaint  having  been 
in  no  way  affected  by  it." 

'I  he  epidemic  catarrh  has  prevailed 
extensively  within  the  last  month  and 
part  of  the  present  in  this  town  (Ply- 
mouth) an<l  vicinity,  and  I  g'we  witli 
pleasure  the  report  of  my  friend  P.  F. 
Bellamy,  Esq.  of  Plymouth,  respecting; 
the  cases  that  have  been  under  his 
charge. — "  The  epidemic  catarrh  has 
prevailed  extensively  in  this,  the  adjoin- 
ing towns,  and  neighbouring  villages. 
I  have  myself  had  upwards  of  fifty  cases 
under  my  care,  about  forty  of  whom 
are  employed  on  hoard  the  Breakwater 
vessels,  and  five  of  the  subjects  have 
been  children  under  seven  years  of  age. 
The  patients  have  been  seized  suddenly 
with  head-ache,  in  some  cases  inlense, 
accompanied  with  higli  excitement,  and 
in  three  cases  with  delirium;  pains  in 
the  chest,  loins,  neck,  and  limbs  ;  deep 
cough,  dyspnoea,  suffusion  of  the  eyes, 
defluxion  of  mucus  from  the  e\es, 
and,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days, 
copious  expectoration  ;  in  general  there 
has  been  great  mental  and  bodily  de- 
pression ;  in  some  instances,  soreness 
of  the  mouth  and  throat;  the  state  of 
the  tongue,  pulse,  kidneys,  and  bowels, 
very  various.  Within  the  last  fortnight, 
some  of  the  cases  have  terminated  in  a 
diarrhoea.  The  attack  has  lasted  from 
tjiree  to  ten  days.  The  mode  of  treat- 
ment has  been  very  various." 

Plymouth,  July  14,  1831. 

Temperalure  of  the  Atmosphere  at 
Maiiilla  previous  to  and  during  the 
Epidemic  Catarrh. 

June— From  the  20th  to  the  30th:— 

Lowest  range  of  the  Thermometer,  76° 
Highest  range    88° 

General  Remark's.— The  portion  of 
this  month  during  which  I  was  at  Ma- 
nilla, was  fine  and  clear;  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmosphere  not  particularly 
variable.  Tlninder  and  vivid  liglitning 
frequent,  the  latter  constant  during  the 
evenings  and  nights.  Common  catarrhs 
were  not  unfrcquent.  The  20th,  28th, 
and  2;Mh,  were  attended  by  heavy  rain 
during  the  whole  day. 

July— From  the  1st  to  the  31st : — 

Loweat  range  of  the  Thermometer,  82° 
Highest  range   90" 


General  Remarks. — During  this  month 
the  weather  was  remarkably  dry  :  for  a 
few  days  only  there  were  a  few  tempo- 
rary showers,  during  which  the  thermo- 
meter fell  very  low,  rendering  the  at- 
mosphere, which  was  sultry  before, 
cool  and  chilly  ;  the  thermometer  again 
rising  high  on  the  subsidence  of  the 
shower,  when  the  air  again  became  ex- 
cessively oppressive-  Vivid  lightning 
constant  during  the  evenings  and  nights, 
with  occasional  thunder. 

August— From  the  1st  to  the  31st : — 

Lowest  range  of  the  Thermometer,  81° 
Highest  range    90° 

General  Remarks.— CdXmi,  and  wind 
S.  W.  and  variable.  This  month  at- 
tended by  very  close,  sultry  atmosphere, 
and  occasional  cold,  chilling  winds  of 
short  duration.  Vivid  lightning  as 
usual  in  the  eveninaf  and  night,  and  oc- 
casional thunder.  Light  showers  on  the 
5th,  12th,  13th,  17th,  and  29ih,  gene- 
rally in  the  evening  and  night. 

September— From  the  1st  to  the  21st : 

Lowest  range  of  the  Thermometer,  78° 
Highest  range 92^? 

General  Remarks.  —  Weather  close 
and  sultry,  with  cool,  cliilling  breezes, 
at  intervals;  very  variable  temperature. 
Calm,  and  wind  S.  E.  and  N.  E.  with 
occasionally  strong  breezes  from  S.  W. 
On  the  5th,  the  epidemic  catarrh  com- 
menced among  the  Europeans  and  na- 
tives, whicii  became  so  general  tliat 
scarcely  an  individual  esi-aped.  Dry 
weather,  excepting  very  partial  showers 
on  the  5lb,  7th,  and  14th.  1 


CONIUM  MACUL.\TUM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
AGRfiEABLY  to  tlic  intcution  announced 
in  your  journal.  No.   1 7'J   (16lh   April 
last),  I  have  the  honour  to  communicate 
to  you  the  results  of  a  course  of  experi- 
ments on  Conium  maculalum,  wliich  I 
recjuest  tiie  favour  of  you  to  insert  in 
your  journal. 

No.  1. — The  whole  of  the  colouring 
matter  and   aromatic   properties   were 
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discliai£[etl  from  one  ounce  of  the 
leaves  of  coniiun  (dried  at  a  tempe- 
rature of  120  (Icjjrrecs),  by  two  macera- 
tions in  reclified  spirits  of  wine,  each 
for  24  liours.  Tlie  decanted  spirit  was 
gently  disliilod,  and  lift  J^  yraiiu  of  re- 
sinous malter,i)arUtlilni/  hicjhlyof  the  aro- 
mnlic properties  of  the  p/iitit.  A  drachm 
of  the  resinous  matter  havinyf  heen  in- 
cinerated, the  ashes  were  boiled  in  water; 
nitrate  of  silver  was  added,  and  a  pre- 
cipitate ensued,  whicli,  iieing  submitted 
to  the  action  of  the  blow-pipe,  two  grains 
and  a  luilf  of  silver  were  revived,  shew- 
iuij  the  presence  of  two  grains  of  muria- 
tic acid.  The  ashes  remaining  (nearly 
the  wiiole),  were  then  boiled  in  water  aci- 
dulated with  nitric  acid,  cliloro-prus- 
sia»e  of  potasli  was  added  to  the  liquor, 
and  the  presence  of  iron  was  shewn 
by  a  slight  blue  colour.  The  leaves  ori- 
ginally acted  upon  by  the  spirit  of  wine 
weighed,  when  re-dried,  six  drachms,  six 
grains— loss  36  grains.  They  were  in- 
cinerated, and  the  ashes  having  been 
boiled  in  water,  u  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  was  added.  A  precipitate  ensued, 
and  the  revived  silver  weighed  four 
grains.  The  residuum  of  these  ashes, 
boiled  in  water  acidulated  with  nitric 
acid,  chloro-prussiate  of  potash  being 
added  to  the  solution,  a  very  slight 
blue  colour  was  produced. 

No.  2. — Nearly  tlie  whole  of  the  co- 
louring matter  and  aromatic  properties 
were  taken  up  by  two  similar  macerations 
in  proof  spirit  (each  24  hours.)  The 
spirit,  after  standing  some  hours,  chang- 
ed gradually  to  a  yellow  colour,  and  a 
precipitation  of  green  flocks  ensued, 
which,  vvhen  dried,  weighed  eight  grains. 
The  precipitate  was  wholly  dissolved 
by  rectiiied  spirit,  imparting  to  it  a 
green  colour,  but  not  much  of  the  aro- 
matic flavour.  The  liquid  from  which 
the  eight  grains  were  separated  being  dis- 
tilled, yielded  tour  drachms,  ten  grains, 
of  extract,  tasting  strongly  of  the 
conium. 

The  re-dried  leaves,  weighing  three 
drachms,  fifty  grains,  not  being  wholly 
deprived  of  their  colour,  were  incine- 
rated, and  the  ashes  boiled  in  water. 
Nitrate  of  silver  was  added,  but  no 
precipitation  ensued.  Having  been  then 
boiled  in  water,  acidulated  with  nitric 
acid,  and  chloro-prussiate  of  potash  be- 
ing added,  a  very  slight  blue  colour  was 
produced. 

No.  .3. — Four  ounces  of  the  dried 
leaves  were  incinerated  ;  the  ashes  were 


boiled  in  three  separate  portions  of  wa- 
ter ;  the  three  portions  were  then  mixed 
and  evaporated  to  dryness.  Thirty-eight 
grains  of  saline  matter  remained,  which 
having  being  again  dissolved  in  water, 
nitrate  of  silver  was  added  so  lon/f 
as  any  precipitate  ensued  :  the  silver 
revived  frou)  this,  weighed  seventeen 
grains,  shewing  the  presence  of  fifteen 
grains  or  thereabouts,  of  muriatic  acid. 
The  addition  afterwards  of  a  few  drops 
of  nitrate  of  barytes,  to  the  same  liquid, 
produced  a  slight  degree  of  cloudiness. 

'J'lie  residuum  of  the  ashes  (iieing 
about  one-half)  was  boiled  in  water  aci"^ 
dulated  with  nitric  acid,  and  chloro- 
prussiate  of  potash  being  added,  a  very 
slight  blue  colour  was  produced.  Oxa- 
late of  ammonia  eflected  no  change. 

The  tests  above-mentioned  shew  the 
presence  of  muriate  of  soda,  in  consi- 
dcrai)le  quantity,  a  very  small  portion 
of  sulphate  of  soda,  and  a  trace  of  iron. 

No.  4. — Six  gallons  of  the  juice 
(I4li)s.  yielding  about  a  gallon),  in  a 
temperature  of  100  degrees,  lost  its 
green  colour,  the  green  matter  sepa- 
rating in  flocks  and  floating  on  the  sur- 
face. This  being  collected  and  dried 
on_  filtering  paper,  at  a  gentle  heat, 
weighed  5  ounces,  1  drachm,  36  grains  ; 
which,  being  pulverized,  was  macerated 
in  cold  spirit  of  wine  so  long  as  it  im- 
parted any  colour.  Jt  was  then  nearly 
exhausted  of  the  remaining  colouring 
matter,  by  boiling  in  si)irit  of  wine. 
The  spirit,  upon  careful  distillation  by 
the  most  gentle  heat,  gave  1  ounce, 
4  drachms,  30  grains,  of  resinous  matter, 
tasting  and  smelling  very  strongly  of  the 
plant.  The  refuse  fioin  the  green  resi- 
nous matter,  subjected  to  the  spirit  of 
wir.e,  when  re-dried,  weighed  3  ounces, 
1  drachm,  30  grains ;  having  lost  3 
drachms,  36  grains.  The  spirit  had 
a  slight  flavour  of  the  conium,  but 
not  sufficient  to  warrant  the  supposition 
that  3  drachms,  36  grains,  could  have 
been  held  in  solution  by  it.  In  two  or 
three  ^veeks  the  spirit  deposited  a  white 
flocculent  matter,  which,  on  being  sepa- 
rated from  the  spirit  and  dried,  weighed 
two  grains.  It  possessed  the  taste  and 
smell  of  the  plant ;  did  not  burn  on 
the  application  of  flame. 

The  resinous  matter  from  which 
the  spirit  had  been  separated  by  dis- 
tillation,_  was  very  pungent,  sm'elling- 
and  tasting  most  sensibly  of  the  plant. 
It  nearly  volatilized  in  a  strong  heat, 
leaving  only  a  small  portion  of  muriate 
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of  soda,  amonntitig  to  about  2^  (/rains 
from  the  drachm.  Durin<^  the  coin- 
bustiun,  the  smell  ofcanhon  was  most 
perciptible.  The  refuse  from  the  green 
uialter  which  had  been  nearly  ex- 
liausted  of  colour  by  repeated  macera- 
tions in  spirit  of  wine,  was  incinerated, 
and  the  ashes  were  boiled  in  distilled  wa- 
ter. On  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver 
to  this  solution,  the  slightest  cloudiness 
only  ensued.  The  ashes  being  boiled  in 
water  acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  and 
chloro-prussiate  of  potash  being  added, 
a  very  slight  blue  colour  was  observed. 

No.  5. — The  juice  from  which  the 
green  matter  had  been  separated  (No.  4) 
was  cflre/w/Zy  distilled  to  three  pints.  The 
first  gallon  that  came  over  tasted  a 
good  deal  of  the  conium,  and  there 
appeared  to  be  a  small  quantity  of  es- 
sential oil  floating  on  the  surface.  The 
second  gallon  had  considerably  less  fla- 
vour, and  in  the  three  last,  scarcely  any 
smell  or  taste  was  perceptible.  In  about 
fourteen  days  a  white  flocculent  sepa- 
ration appeared  in  the  liquor  of  the  first 
gallon,  and  on  examination  it  appeared 
to  be  the  same  as  that  which  precipitated 
from  the  distilled  spirit  (No.  4) ;  the  es- 
sential oil  had  disappeared,  and  the  wa- 
ter had  comparatively  little  smell  or 
taste.  The  three  pints  of  thick  liquor  re- 
maining in  the  still  were  evaporated  on 
a  water-bath,  to  the  consistence  of  an 
extract,  which  weighed  l|lbs.,  having 
scarcely  any  smell  or  taste  of  the 
conium. 

Four  ounces  of  this  extract  were  inci- 
nerated, and  the  ashes  were  boiled  in  three 
successive  portions  of  water  ;  the  three 
quantities  of  water  were  mixed  and  eva- 
porated, leaving  fifty-six  grains  of  saline 
matter,  which  was  redissolved  in  water : 
nitrate  of  barytes  being  added  to  the  so- 
lution, a  precipitate  ensued,  which  when 
dried  weighed  two  grains.  Nitrate  of  sil- 
ver was  then  added  to  the  same  liquor, 
and  a  copious  white  precipitate  appeared. 
The  silver  being  revived  from  this  preci- 
pi'.ate,  weighed  twenty  grains,  proving 
the  presence  of  seventeen  grains  of  mu- 
riatic acid.  The  ashes  remaining  were 
boiled  in  water  acidulated  with  ni- 
tric acid,  and  chloro-prussiate  of  potash 
being  added,  a  slight  blue  precipitate 
ensued.  Oxalate  of  ammonia  produced 
no  change. 

These  experiments  shew  that  the 
plant  contains ; — 

Much  extractive  matter,  containing 
little  medicinal  property  ; — 


Green  resinous  matter,  posnessijif/  a 
hiijhly-volaiile  principle,  on  uhich  the 
active  medicinal  property  of  the  plant 
appears  to  depend; — 

Muriate  of  soda  in  considerable  quan- 
tity ;— 

Sulphateofsodain  small  proportion;  — 

Iron  in  the  proportion  of  about  five 
grains  to  a  hundred-weight  of  the  fresh 
plant. 

The  medicinal  properties  being  thus, 
evidently,  contained  in  the  green  re- 
sinous matter,  the  question  arises  in  what 
form  it  can  be  most  beneficially  admi- 
nistered. The  present  mode  of  pre- 
paring the  extract,  by  evaporating 
the  expressed  juice  till  it  acquires  a 
proper  consistence,  is  obviously  defec- 
tive, and  upon  attentive  consideration  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  green  resinous 
matter,  when  once  separated  from  the 
juice,  cannot  be  again  intimately  com- 
bined with  the  extractive  matter;  and 
that  evaporation  at  a  temperature  ex- 
ceeding 120  degrees,  volatilizes  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  power  of  the  plant 
appears  to  depend,  (Nos.  1,  2,  and  4.) 
Hence  the  irregular  action  and  uncer- 
tain effect  of  the  medicine,  as  now  pre- 
pared ;  and  it  follows  that  the  prepa- 
ration No.  2,  by  proof  spirit,  procured  J 
from  the  leaves  dried  at  not  more  than  I 
120  degrees,  or  the  powder,  is  the  best 
form. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  Battley. 

Ophthalmic  Laboratory,  MoorGelds, 
July  20,  1&31. 
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"  L'Auteur  se  tiie  a  allonger  ce  que  ie  lecteur  se 
tue  a  abreger." — D'Ai.kmbert. 


Pathological  and  Practical  Researches 
on  Uterine  Inflammation  in  Puerperal 
Women.  By  Robert  Lee,  M.D. 
F.R.S.  Secretary  to  the  Society,  Phy- 
sician to  the  British  Lying-in  Hospi- 
tal, &c.  &c.* 

In  October  1829  Dr.  Lee  presented  to 
the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  the 
first  of  that  valuable  series  of  papers  on 

•   Medico-Cliirurgical    Transitctions,   vol.  xvi. 
part  3. 
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Htonnc  innamtnation  which  liavc  asso- 
ciated his  name  with  one  of  the  most 
imjiortaiU  iinproveiiicnts  in  modern  pa- 
tliolony.  To  these  papers  ample  jus- 
tice lias  heen  dune  in  the  pa;;es  of  this 
journal;  and  we  lose  no  time  in  hriiij^- 
ing  iiniier  the  notice  of  our  readers  tiie 
continuation  of  Dr.  Lee's  lahonrs. 

During  a  period  of  somewhat  more 
than  four  years,  one  hundred  and  twelve 
cases  of  weli-uiarked  uterine  intleimma- 
tion  have  fallen  under  Dr.  Lee's  obser- 
vation, and  thirty-four  of  forty,  which 
proved  fatal,  were  carefully  examined 
after  death.  The  peritoneum  and  ute- 
rine appendages  were  intiamed  in  twen- 
ty-six cases;  uterine  j)hleliitis  existed 
in  fourteen  ;  inflammation  of  the  mus- 
cular part  of  the  uterus  in  eii;ht ;  and 
in  four  the  ahsorlients  were  distended 
with  pus  ; — these  facts  are  decidedly  op- 
posed to  the  common  opinion,  that  pu- 
erperal fever  consists  of  a  general  spe- 
ciHc  disease,  without  local  atiection  of 
the  uterine  apparatus.  The  object  of 
the  paper  before  us  is  to  point  out  the 
various  changes  produced  by  inilamma- 
tion  in  the  uterus  and  its  appendages; 
to  describe  the  symptoms  by  which  their 
presence  is  indicated  during  life  ;  and 
lastly,  to  in(juire  into  the  proper  treat- 
ment. 

1. — Iti/iamtnatloii  of  the  Perhonpcl  Co- 
reriiiy  of  the   Ulrrus,   and  of  the  Pe- 
ritoneum (/encidlli/. 
The  method  adopted  by  Dr.  Lee  is  to 
give  general  descriptions,   followed  by 
the  cases  from  which  tiiese  have  been 
deduced.     We  must   content  ourselves 
with  the  former,  referring  such  of  our 
readers  as  may  require  farther  informa- 
tion, to  the  work  before  us      We  shall 
quote  the  author's  own  words:  — 

"  The  effects  produced  by  inflamma- 
tion of  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  uterus 
in  puerperal  women  do  not  essentially 
differ  from  those  produced  by  ordinary 
peritonitis  in  tlie  male  sex.  Where  in- 
flamed, the  peritoneum  i)ecomes  vascu- 
lar, red,  apparently  thickened,  and  a  se- 
cretion or  substance  of  a  yellow  colour, 
in  the  form  of  false  membrane,  is 
throwji  out,  producing  adhesion  of  the 
abdominal  \i?cera  to  each  other  ;  or  a 
turbid,  serous,  whey-coloured,  or  red 
fluid,  mixed  with  shreds  of  albumen  or 
pus,  is  efl'used  in  greater  or  smaller 
quantity  into  the  cavity  of  the  perito- 
neum. 

lyO.— VIII. 


"  Puerperal  peritonitis  usually  com- 
mences in  the  peritoneum  of  the  uterus, 
ami  extends  fnun  thence  with  greater  or 
less  rajjidity,  according  to  the  severity 
of  the  attack,  to  the  general  peritoneal 
membrane.  Fn  some  cases,  the  inflam- 
mation is  confined  to  the  uterus,  and  it 
is  generally  most  severe  in  this  organ, 
or  in  the  parts  immediately  contiguous. 
Even  when  it  has  extended  to  the  other 
viscera,  and  alVected  them  most  severely, 
the  peritoneum  of  the  uterus  invariaiily 
exhibits  signs  of  recent  inflammation. 
The  !vmj)h  is  for  the  most  ])art  thrown 
out  in  thicker  masses  around  the  uterus 
than  in  any  oiher  situation,  and  this 
viscus  has  seemed  to  sutler  in  the  great- 
est degree  from  the  violence  of  the  in- 
flammation. 

"  Sometimes  considerable  depositions 
of  pus  are  formed  beneath  the  peritoneal 
coal  of  the  uterus,  which  are  either  pro- 
minent and  circumscribed,  or  diffused 
throughout  the  cellular  membrane. 
This  infiltration  I  have  most  freciuenily 
met  with  at  the  part  where  the  perito- 
neum is  reflected  from  the  uterus  and 
vagina  to  the  rectum. 

"  Inflammation  of  the  peritoneal 
coat  of  the  uterus  is  characterized  by 
great  tenderness  of  the  surface  of  the 
organ,  increased  on  pressure,  and  by  py- 
rexia more  or  less  severe.  In  every  in- 
stance, on  a  careful  examination  of  the 
uterine  region,  there  has  been  more  or 
less  pain  in  it,  increased  by  pressure, 
with  constitutional  disturbance,  though 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  pain  and 
febrile  symptoms  have  varied  greatly  ia 
intensity. 

"  When  the  attack  of  peritonitis  is 
severe,  the  patient  commonly  lies  upon 
the  back,  with  the  knees  drawn  up  to 
the  trunk  of  the  body.  At  the  onset  of 
the  disease,  the  abdomen  is  generally 
soft  and  flaccid,  and,  except  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  uterus,  not  affected  i)y  pres- 
sure. Dr.  Hulme  has  described  the 
pain  as  affecting  the  wliole  hypogastric 
region  from  the  commencement  of  the 
attack,  but  this  is  the  case  only  where 
the  disease  has  nuule  considerable  pro- 
gress, or  has  extended  from  the  uterus 
to  the  general  investing  niembrane  of 
the  abdomen,  '^riiongh  an  enlarged  and 
painful  state  of  the  uterus  be  never  al- 
together wanting,  yet  the  pain  often 
undergoes  exacerbations  similar  to  after 
pains,  and  is  often  mistaken  for  them 
by  careless  observers,  and  the  disease  is 
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thus  overlooked  till  a  sjreat  part  of  the 
peritoneal  sac  is  inflamed,  and  the  case 
in  conseijiience  is  rendered  hopeless. 

"  Tlie  whole  alxioinen  at  length  he- 
comes  distended,  t\  nipiinitio,  and  occa- 
sionally exquisitely  painful  on  pressure. 
Vomiting  of  dark  <rreen-coloured  (luid 
substances  follows.  The  pulse  throws 
rapid  and  feeble,  the  tonirue  drv  and 
hrown,  the  li|>s  and  teeth  covered  wiih 
dark  sordes,  diarrhoea  frecpientlv  super- 
venes, and  death  ensues  at  no  very  re- 
mote period. 

"  The  invasion  of  pain  in  the  uterus 
is  sometimes  sudden  ;  at  other  times, 
the  ordinary  increased  sensibility  of  the 
uterus,  subsequent  to  the  ettbrts  of  na- 
tural laltour,  or  after  pains,  passes 
slowly  and  insensibly  into  tiie  acute  pain 
increased  by  pressure,  which  is  the 
great  characteristic  symptom  of  uterine 
inflammation.  JMnst  frecjuently  the  ac- 
cession of  the  disease  is  marked  by 
rigors,  partial  or  sreneral,  sometimes  so 
slight  as  scarcely  to  be  perceived  by 
the  patient,  at  otiier  times  so  violent  as 
to  ]3ioduce  strong  succussions  of  the 
whole  body.  'Ilie  cold  shivering  after  a 
longer  or  sliorter  duration  ])asses  away, 
and  is  succeeded  by  great  heat  of  the 
surface,  acceleration  of  the  pulse  and  of 
tiie  respiration,  thirst,  sometimes  nau- 
sea, and  vomiting,  and  intense  pain 
across  the  foreliead.  Tiie  riifors  pre- 
cede, accompany,  or  follow  the  increased 
sensibility  of  tlie  uterus.  In  some  of 
the  most  severe  cases,  there  has  been 
no  distinct  rigor,  but  a  (juick  pulse,  hot 
skin,  an<I  hurried  res|)iration,  have  ra- 
pidly succeeded  to  the  uterine  pain.  In 
some  of  tlie  most  unfavourable  cases, 
the  extremities  have  been  cohl,  and  the 
countenance  anxious  and  pallid,  after 
the  disea.-e  has  been  completely  formed. 

"  There  is  no  uitiformity  in  the  state 
pf  the  tongue  in  puerperal  peritonitis. 
It  is  sometimes  covered  with  a  thin, 
moist,  white,  or  cream-like  film;  at 
other  times  it  is  red  in  the  centre,  with 
a  thick,  yellow,  or  white  fur  on  the 
edges. 

"  The  lochia  are  often  completely  sup- 
pressed, in  other  cases  only  dlminisiied 
in  (piantity.  The  mammae  usually  be- 
come flaccid,  yet  in  some  fatal  cases, 
the  milk  has  been  secreted  till  a  short 
period  before  death. 

"  Puerperal  peritonitis  may  be  con- 
founded with  the  irreiruiar  contractions 
of  the  uterus,  which  consiitnte  after 
pains  and  hystcralgia,  and  it  must  be 


admitted  that  in  some  cases  it  is  difficult 
to  draw  a  line  of  distinction  between 
them.  Where  t'.ic  pulse  is  accelerated, 
the  remissions  of  pain  incom|dete,  the 
lochia  scanty  or  suppressed,  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases  we  shall  arrive  at  a 
correct  diagnosis  by  considering  the 
peritoneal  coat  of  the  uterus,  or  its 
deeper  seated  tissues,  in  a  state  of  con- 
gesiion  or  inflammation,  and  em|iloying 
antiphlogistic  treatment.  There  are 
few  puerperal  women,  except  those  of 
a  feeble  and  irritable  constitution,  or 
who  have  been  previously  exhausted  by 
hfemorrhage,  or  some  chronic  disease, 
wlio  are  seriously  injured  by  cautious 
depletion,  local  or  general  ;  and  where 
death  has  followed  the  al)slraclion  of 
IG  or  '20  ounces  of  blood  from  the  arm, 
the  fatal  result  may  fairly  be  attribtited 
to  the  disease,  and  to  the  neglect  of  the 
remedy  rather  than  to  its  abuse. 

"  Intestinal  irritation,  depending  on  a 
disordered  state  of  the  bowels,  is  al»o 
liable  to  i)e  mistaken  for  peritonitis,  and 
treated  liy  bloodletting,  to  the  injury  of 
the  patient.  In  this  atfection  the  abdo- 
minal pain  is  diffused  ;  it  is  rather  a 
griping  than  acute  pain :  it  does  not 
commence  in  tiie  region  of  the  uterus, 
nor  is  it  aggravated  by  pressure.  The 
abdomen  is  generally  soft,  putly,  and 
distended.  The  tongue  is  loaiied.  There 
is  thirst  and  head-ache,  the  lochia  and 
milk  are  not  suppressed,  the  febrile  at- 
tack is  ujually  preceded  l)y  evident  sii>ns 
of  great  intestinal  derangement,  flatu- 
lence, nausea,  voinitiuiif,  constipation  or 
diarrJKEa.  The  constitutional  dislurl)- 
ance  attendinsi-  intestinal  irritation, 
comes  on  about  tiie  end  of  the  first 
week,  whereas  peritonitis  manifests 
itself  most  frecpiently  before  the  fourth 
day  subsequent  to  delivery.  Tlie  re- 
action which  succeeds  to  uterine  hae- 
morrhage cannot  easily  be  confounded 
with  puerperal  peritonitis.  The  morbid 
sensibility  of  the  uterus,  which  charac- 
terizes inflammation,  and  the  otiier 
symptoms  already  described,  are  here 
entirely  v/anting." 

The  next  division  of  the  subject  re- 
lates to 

II.  Inflammatian  of  ihr.  Uterine  Apprn- 
fliif/cs,  Ovaria,  Fallopian  Tubes,  and 
Broad  Ligaments. 

"  In  one  case  only  I  have  found  the 
uterine  appendages  free  from  disease, 
where  the  peritoneal  coi.'riog  of  the 
uterus  has  been  inflamed,  but  frequently 
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the  |HMitoniMuii  lias  Itoen  slijrlitly  attVct- 
ed,  where  llie  aiipendniics  of  the  iiteriis 
have  1)0011  extensively  <lisorijiiiiized. 
The  surfaoe  of  the  l)road  liuaiiiotits, 
ovaria,  and  faMnpian  tubes,  have  been 
red  and  vasonhir,  and  partially  or  com- 
pletelv  iini)cdi!ed  in  lymph  or  pus.  Tlic 
Inoi-e  extremities  of  the  fallojiian  tubes 
have  iioen  of  a  deep  red  colour  and 
softened,  and  deposites  of  pus  in  a  dif- 
fused or  circumscribed  form  have  taken 
place  in  their  cavities,  or  in  their  sub- 
peritoneal tissues.  Between  the  folds 
of  the  broad  rn;aments,  eHusions  of  se- 
rous or  purulent  fluids  have  also  been 
found. 

Numerous  important  changes  have 
likewise  been  observed  in  the  structure 
of  tiie  ovaria.  Their  peritoneal  surface 
has  often  been  red,  vascular,  and  im- 
boilded  in  lymph,  without  any  visilile 
alteration  of  tlieir  parenchymalous. 
structure,  or  their  whole  volume  has 
been  jfreatly  enlarged,  swollen,  red,  and 
pnlpy  ;  blood  has  been  efl'used  into  the 
vesicles  of  De  Graaf  or  around  them, 
and  circumscribed  deposites  of  pus  have 
been  found  dispersed  throughout  the 
substance  of  the  enlarged  ovaria.  In 
several  cases,  the  entire  structure  of  the 
ovaria  has  been  redr.ced  to  a  broken- 
down  vascular  pulp,  no  traces  of  their 
natural  organization  being  left.  These 
changes  are  accurately  represented  in 
the  drawings  now  exhibited  to  the 
Society. 

"  The  ovarium  appeared  in  one  in- 
stance, which  I  observed  to  be  converted 
into  a  large  purulent  cyst,  which  had 
contracted  adhesions  with  the  abdominal 
parieles,  and  disciiarged  its  contents 
exteriorly,  through  an  ulcerated  oiien- 
ing.  In  another  case  which  proved 
fatal,  the  iiiflamed  uterine  appendages, 
agglutinated  together  by  lymph,  had 
contracted  adhesions  with  the  perito- 
neum at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  tiie  in- 
flammation had  extended  to  tlie  cclhilar 
membrane,  exterior  to  the  peritoneum, 
and  had  given  rise  to  an  extensive  puru- 
lent deposite  in  the  course  of  the  psoas 
and  iliacus  interuus  muscles,  as  in  lum- 
bar abscess. 

Jn  two  other  individuals  who  ulti- 
mately recovered,  the  purulent  matter, 
formed  in  the  situation  of  the  psoas 
and  iliacus  internus  muscles  from  ia- 
flammation  of  the  uterine  appendages, 
made  its  way  through  an  oi)ening  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  thigh.  Contraction 
of  the  thigh  on  the  trunk  took  place  in 


both  these  cases,  and  continued  for  .«e- 
\eral  montlis,  i»ut  dis:i|)p(  ared  on  the 
recovery  of  the  palieut.  The  uterus 
remains  iuimoveabiy  lixcd  to  the  right 
side  of  the  pelvis,  in  a  won\an  who,  six 
months  ajjo,  had  a  severe  attack  of  in- 
tlammation  of  the  jjcritoneuni,  and 
uterine  appendaffos  of  the  same  side,  a 
few  days  after  delivery. 

"  Inflammation  of  the  uterine  appen- 
dages being  generally  combined  with 
peritonitis,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
it  is  often  diflScult  to  establish  a  diag* 
nosis  between  these  varieties  of  uterine 
inflammation.  The  pain  is  less  acute 
than  in  peritonitis,  and  is  principally 
situated  in  one  or  other  of  the  iliac 
fosste,  extending  from  tliem  to  the  loins, 
anus,  and  tliighs.  On  pressure,  the 
morbid  sensibility  will  be  found  chiefly 
to  exist  in  the  lateral  parts  of  the  hypo- 
gastrium.  The  constitutional  symptoms 
at  the  onset  of  the  attack,  do  not  mate- 
rially differ  from  those  which  mark  the 
accession  of  peritonitis,  being  often  ac- 
companied with  strong  febrile  reaction, 
which  passes  speedily  away,  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  prostration  of  strength,  and 
the  other  appearances  wliich  charac- 
terize inflammation  of  the  muscular  and 
venous  tissues  of  the  uterus." 

III.  Inflammation  and  Softening  of  the 

Proper   or   Muscnlar  Tissue  of  the 

Uterus. 

It  appears  that  this  is  a  rapid  and 
destructive  variety  of  uterine  inflamma- 
tion, which  has  been  but  little  noticed 
in  this  country,  though  alluded  to  by 
several  of  the  French  and  German  pa- 
thologists. 

"  Inflammation  of  the  muscular  coat 
of  the  uterus  most  fretiuently  com- 
mences with  pain  of  the  hypogastrium, 
irregularity  of  the  lochial  discharge, 
and  rigors,  succeeded  by  the  other 
symptoms  of  pyrexia.  The  counte- 
nance becomes  pallid,  and  is  usually 
expressive  of  great  anxiety  and  distress. 
There  is  often  severe  head-ache,  with 
delirium  and  other  affections  of  the 
brain  and  nervous  system,  and  so  vio- 
lent have  these  been  in  some  cases,  that 
the  local  affection  of  the  uterus  has 
completely  escaped  detection  during 
life.  The  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  and 
sometimes  of  a  peculiar  sallow  tinge; 
the  pulse  is  rapid  and  feeble.  The  re- 
spiration hurried,  with  remarkable  pros- 
tration of  streui^th.  The  tongue  soon 
becomes  foni.    The  lips  covered  with 
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sondes.  Occasional  vomitinc  is  expe- 
rienced. Tiie  progress  of  the  disease 
in  some  cases  is  rapid,  in  others  it  runs 
its  course  more  slowly,  being  protracted 
to  the  eighth  or  tenth  day. 

"  It  must  he  admitted,  that  the  diag- 
nosis of  this  variety  of  uterine  inflam- 
mation, particularly  where  it  is  compli- 
cateil    with    peritonitis     or     phlehitis, 
which  is  fro(|uently  the  case,  is  diflScult, 
or  even   impossible.      If  the  attack  of 
infiamujation   of  the  muscular  coat  be 
Budd-en    and    viident,     it     becomes     so 
speedily   complicated    with    peritonitis 
more  or  less  acute,  that  the  symptoms 
are  readily  confounded  together,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  distinguish  with  certainty 
the  sym|)toms  which  are  to  be  referred 
to    peritonitis,  and   those   which   result 
from  the  affection  of  the  muscular  coat. 
The  prostration  of  strength,  the  altera- 
tion of  the  features,  whicii  often  exists 
from  the  commencement,  the  feebleness 
and  rapidity  of  the  pulse,  the  irregular 
foetid  state  of   the  lochia,  arc  not  such 
constant  symptoms  as  to   be  pathogno- 
monic, and  may  arise  from  other  causes. 
Hence  it  will  appear  that  the  most  at- 
tentive consideration  of  the  phenomena 
will  not  lead  us  to  any  certain  conclu- 
sion as  to  the  nature  of  the  affection, 
and   as  in  many  other  diseases  we  can 
only  determine  its  precise  character  by 
the   history  of  its  origin  and  progress, 
and  by  the  alterations  of  structure  dis- 
covered after  death.     In  all  the  cases  of 
this  affection  which  I  iiave  observed,  the 
resources  of    nature  and   of    art   have 
proved  equally   unavailing  in  arresting 
ite  fatal  course.     The  active  inflamma- 
tory symptoms,  which  commoidy  mani- 
fest  them-selves  at  the  commencement 
of  the  attack,  pass  speedily  away  wliat- 
ever  plan  of  treatment  be  adopted,  and 
are  rapidly  succeeded   by  symptoms  of 
exha^istion.     \A'here  tlie  disease   is  not 
complicated   with   inflammation   of  the 
peritoneum,  the  symptoms  are  not  such 
as  to  indicate  tlie  necessity  for   the  em- 
ployment of   venesection  ;    and   in   one 
ease  where  it  was  adopted  freely,  the 
abstraction  of  the   blood   was   followed 
Ivy  si>cedy  death.    In  otlier  cases,  where 
the  opposite  plaii  of  treatment  was  had 
recourse  to,  the   fatal  result  seemed  to 
be  less  speedy,  though  etpially  certain. 

"  A  case  of  spontaneous  rupture  of 
the  uterus  came  under  my  observation 
in  July  1S28,  and  on  dissection,  the 
posterior  j)art  of  the  cervix  and  body  of 
ihe  organ  were  found  converted  into  a 


soft  gelatinous  pulp.  Another  case 
was  related  by  Dr.  IMerriman  to  this 
Society,  on  the  10th  of  March,  1829,  in 
which  tlie  same  cause  appeared  to  have 
given  rise  to  a  similar  result ;  and  here 
not  only  had  the  parictes  of  the  uterus 
undergone  this  morbid  softening,  but 
the  spleen,  liver,  and  otiier  viscera,  were 
found  peculiarly  soft  in  tlieir  texture, 
so  that  the  finger  could  scarcely  l)e  put 
upon  these  parts  without  tearing  them. 
"  These  facts,  with  tliose  related  l)y 
Prefessor  Boer,  render  it  probable  lliat 
the  occurrence  of  softening  of  the  ute- 
rine parietes  may  occasionally  take  place 
during  utero-gestation,  as  well  as  subse- 
quent to  delivery." 

IV.  Inflammation  nf  the  Veins  and 
Absorbents  of  tlie  Ut(.7'u$. 

Mr.  Hawkins  found  tlic  absorbents  of 
the  uterus  and  the  receptaciilum  rhyli 
filled  with  pus,  in  a  case  which  he  ex- 
amined in  July,  1829:  since  which  pe- 
riod, Dr.  Lee  has  met  with  four  cases  in 
which  the  absorbents  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  uterus  were  distended  with  purulent 
fluid;  in  three  of  wliich  cases  there  ex- 
isted inflammation  and  suppuration  of 
tlie  veins.  This  inflammation  of  the 
absorbents  would  seem,  from  tlie  obser- 
vations of  IMM.  Tonelle  and  Duplay, 
to  be  not  an  unfrequent  occurrence  in 
puerperal  women,  and  to  give  rise  to 
the  same  constitutionar  disturbance  as 
uterine  phlebitis. 

"In  women  who  have  enjoyed  good 
health  during  pregnancy,  and  in  whom 
the  process  of  parturition  has  been  easily 
accomplished,  uterine  phlebitis  occa- 
sionally commences  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  delivery,  with  pain  more  or 
less  acute  in  the  region  of  the  uterus, 
accompanied  or  followed  by  a  severe 
rigor,  or  a  succession  of  ligors,  sup- 
pression of  the  lochial  discharge,  acce- 
leration of  the  pulse,  cephalalgia  or  slight 
incoherence  of  ideas,  with  an  insupera- 
ble sensation  of  general  uneasiness,  and 
sometimes  by  nausea  and  vomiting. 
These  symptoms,  after  a  short  duration, 
are  succeeded  by  increased  heat  of  the 
body,  tremors  of  tlic  face  and  limbs, 
rapid  feeble  pulse,  anxious  and  hurried 
respiration,  great  thirst,  with  brown  dry 
tongue,  and  frc<|ucnt  vomiting  of  green 
coloured  uuitters.  The  sensorial  func- 
tions usually  become  much  affected,  and 
there  is  a  state  of  drowsy  stupor  or  vio- 
lent delirium  and  agitation,  wliich  termi- 
nate in  exhaustion.     The  whole  surface 
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of  the  budy  not  iintVo(incntly  assumes  a 
peculiar  sallow  or  deep  yellow  colour, 
the  abdouion  becomes  swollen  and  tym- 
panitic, and  some  of  the  remote  organs 
of  the  body,  the  brain,  heart.  luni,fs, 
liver,  and  spleen,  or  the  articulations 
and  cellolar  membrane  of  the  extremi- 
ties, sutler  disorganization,  from  a  rapid 
and  destructive  con<;eslion,  inflamma- 
tion, or  gani,'rcne. 

"  At  other  tim^s,  inflammation  of  the 
uterine  veins  commences  at  a  later  period 
after  delivery  than  above-mentioned,  and 
in  a  much  more  obscun;  and  insidious 
form,witlu)Uteitherpainor  sense  of  unea- 
siness in  the  rei^ion  of  the  ulerns,  or  any 
other  local  symptom  by  which  the  affec- 
tion can  be  reconnizcd.  The  uterus  may 
return  to  its  usual  reduced  volume  after 
delivery;  the  lochial  discharge  may  con- 
tinue to  floNv,  and  the  inllammation  and 
sui)puratiun  of  the  veins,  which  have 
caused  the  whole  of  the  violent  consti- 
tutional disturbance  and  destructive  le- 
sions in  distant  parts  of  the  body,  may 
be  wholly  overlooked  during  life.  In 
several  cases  which  I  shall  now  relate, 
this  occurred,  and  wine,  opium,  brandy, 
and  sulphate  of  quinine,  with  other  sti- 
mulants, were  liberally  administered  by 
the  medical  attendants,  to  obviate  the 
debility  supposed  to  be  caused  by  a  spe- 
cific fever,  without  any  local  affection  of 
the  uterine  organs. 

"  Inflammation  of  veins  rarely  lakes 
jdace  in  any  part  of  the  body  where  it 
cannot  be  referred  to  a  wound,  or  to  a 
sjjecitie  cause,  externally  applied  to  the 
coats  of  the  vessels.  In  uterine  phle- 
bitis the  inflammation  cannot,  it  is  true, 
invariably  be  traced  to  the  orifices  of  the 
veins  where  the  placenta  adhered  to  the 
inner  surface  of  llie  uterus,  yet  it  scarce- 
ly admits  of  a  doubt  but  that  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  the  disease  is  the 
effect  of  the  communication  indirectly 
established  between  the  venous  system 
and  the  atmospheric  air,  from  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  placenta  after  delivery. 
In  consequence  of  this  separation,  the 
uterine  veins  arc  placed  in  a  condition 
analogous  to  that  of  the  great  veins  of 
the  extremities  after  amputation  and  ex- 
tensive wounds,  which  condition  expe- 
rience has  proved  to  be  favourable  to 
the  production  of  iuflammati(»n  ;  and  in- 
flammation being  once  excited  in  the 
vessels,  may  extend  along  the  con- 
tinuous membrane  of  the  uterine  veins 
to  the  spermatic  or  hypogastric  veins, 
and  tiom  thence  to  the  vena  cava,  and 


its    principal     branches     returning   the 
blood  from  the  lower  extremities." 

We  have  thus  given,  at  considerable 
length.  Dr.  Lee's  descriptions,  Itecausc, 
grounded  as  they  are  on  cases  minutely 
detailed,  we  deem  them  of  much  value. 
His  account  of  the  causes  and  treatment 
of  the  disease,  we  must  reserve  for  ano- 
ther opportunity. 


3Ieflicn-Chiriiri/ical  Notes  and  lUuslrn- 
tions.  Part  1.  By  R.  Fletciibu, 
]is(].  Surgeon  to  the  (Jeneral  Infir- 
mary at  Gloucester,  &c.  London, 
IS;^].  4to.  pp.  146,  with  Plates. 
Price  2()s. 

Tins  work  consists  of  cases  illustrative 
of  some  important  points  in  surgery ; 
to  which  are  ajjpended  the  rcfleciions  to 
which  they  gave  rise  in  the  mind  of  the 
author.  The  language  is  colhxjuial, 
and  gives  the  idea  of  having  l)een  penned 
at  the  moment  when  the  facts  occurred 
— and  what  it  lacks  in  elegance,  is  com- 
pensated  by  its  originality.  The  princi- 
pal subjects  treated  of  are,  spasm  of  the 
glottis — strictures  of  the  cesophagus — 
hernia — lithotomy — and  some  affections 
of  the  testicle.  Of  these,  the  observa- 
tions on  lillioiomy  have  appeared  to  us 
the  most  interesting; — they  forcibly  il- 
lustrate the  perils  of  violence.  We 
mu.st  remark,  however,  that  the  whole 
seem  better  adapted  for  a  series  of 
communications  to  any  of  the  popular 
medical  periodicals,  than  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  separate  volume :  they  would 
thus  have  obtained  more  rapid  and 
more  extended  circulation,  and  conse- 
quently been  more  useful  to  the  profes- 
sion. If  we  can  find  space,  we  shall,  oh 
a  future  occasion,  give  extracts  from 
that  part  of  the  work  which  relates  to 
lithotomy. 


Omitlioloyical  Dictionary  of  British 
Birds.  By  Colonel  0.  Montagu, 
F.L  S.  Second  edition  ;  with  a  Plan 
of  Study,  and  many  New  Articles  and 
Orisrinal  Observaiioiis.  By  James 
Renme,  A.m.  F.L.S.  Professor  of 
Natural  History,  King's  College, 
London,  &c.  &c.  jip.  5.92.  Price 
one  (jxiitiea. 

This   is  really  a  very  pretty  book,  and 
considering   the  manner  iii  which  it  is 
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got  up,  a  very  cheap  one.  It  contains  a 
snccinct,  hut  clear  and  interesting  ac- 
count of  all  our  native  hirds,  illustrated 
l)y  some  of  the  hest  specimens  of  wood- 
cuts we  have  ever  seen  ;  some  of  them 
(that  of  the  wliite-headed  ea^le,  for  ex- 
ample) are  admirahle,  and  produce  an 
effect  almost  equal  to  that  of  cop|)er- 
platcs.  Prefixed  is  an  essay  hy  the  edi- 
tor, replete  with  instruction  ;  it  con- 
tains a  "  plan  of  study,"  in  which  the 
book  of  nature  is  recommended  as  the 
best,  and  a  dis(]uisition  on  the  systems 
of  various  naturalists.  The  volume 
oujjht  to  he  in  the  possession  of  every 
one  desirous  of  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  British  ornithology. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday,  July  23,  1831. 


"  Li.-et  omnibus,  licet  etiam  mihi,  dignitatem  A  t- 
tix  Meilicts  tueri;  potestas  modo  venieiuli  in  pub- 
licum sit,  dicendiyericuluraaonrecuso." — Cicero. 


FORGERY  OF  INDENTURES. 

We  probably  should  not  have  called  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  some  of  the 
following  facts,  but  for  the  tender  com- 
passion of  our  contemporary,  who  has 
thought  them  eminently  worthy  of  no- 
tice, and  well  adapted  to  excite  the 
sympathies  of  his  disciples.  Before  we 
have  done,  however,  it  will  he  perceived 
how  ill-advisedly  he  has  acted  in  this 
respect,  and  even  his  own  party  will 
confess  that  his  "  tender  mercies  are 
most  cruel." 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  things, 
when  an  evil  adviser  has  committed  the 
injury  upon  which  he  was  malevolently 
bent,  he  slinks  away  lialf  abashed,  and 
leaves  his  dupes  in  the  meshes  into  which 
he  has  treacherously  led  them  ;  but  here 
we  have  a  miscreant  who,  with  equal  folly 
and  wickedness,  has  no  more  inclination 
than  power  to  rescue  his  victims,  yet 
\vhod(tut)lcs  theheinousness  of  his  crime 
by   wailing  forth   an   affected  song  of 


lamentation  over  their  calamity.  When, 
both  by  precept  and  by  practice,  he  has 
done  every  thing  in  his  power  to  stir  up 
the  ignorant  against  the  constituted 
authorities — and  has  succeeded  in  this, 
though  not  perhaps  to  the  extent  of  his 
w-ishes — he  then  comes  forward  to  expose 
the  doings  of  his  misguided  followers,  and 
finds  that  he  can  do  it  most  efTectually 
under  the  semblance  of  commiseration 
for  their  sufferings. 

One  of  these  deluded  persons  was  the 
hero  of  his  last  week's  lamentation.  The 
name    of    the    unfortunate  was    Fry — 
Harry  Fry,  as  he  is   familiarly   called 
by  our  contemporary.    This  Harry  Fry, 
acting  spiritedly   up    to   the  principles 
inculcated    in    the    Lancet    sciiool    of 
morality,    thought    it    of    course    fair 
game  to  play  a  trick  on  a  corporate 
institution :    without    having    the    fear 
of  God,  or  the  laws  of  the  land  before 
his  eyes,  he  actually  produced  a  forced 
indenture  of  apprenticeship — in    order 
to   obtain  a  license  from  the  Apotheca- 
ries'   Company  :    he    scrupled    not   to 
qualify  himself   by   producing   a   false 
document,  purporting  to  shew  that  he 
had  served  for  five  years  to  one  Dennis 
Leman,  of  Bristol,  (a  most  apocryphal 
personage,  as  it  would  seem  upon  the 
trial) — andhe  succeeded  in  fully  attaming 
his  object.     The  day  of  reckoning,  how- 
ever, came  :  a  criminal  prosecution  was 
instituted  against  the  culprit  by  the  pro- 
per authorities  ;  and  it  is  to  the  trial, 
and  its  consequences,  that  the  worthy 
Editor,    with  a  world   of  kind  fellow- 
feeling,  tiiinks  proper  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  in  one  of  his  last  week's 
lucubrations.   Never,  perhaps,  did  delin- 
quent   attempt,     with     more    flippant 
effrontery,     or     barefaced    impudence 
rather,  to  bully    both  judge  and  jury, 
and  to  make  lighl  in  every  possihle  way 
of  the  crime  he  had  committed,  than  did 
this  Mr.  Fry.     He  was  verily  a  worthy 
disciple  of  the  school  to  which  he   be- 
longed,— "  a  Lothario,"  too,  as  it  came 
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ont— an  acromplishod  tani  rnarti  (juain  hound  to  notice  his  proccp»iii)Srs :  nnd 
j«f»T»oj'>  sort  of  "(cnlloiniui.  15ut  nnfor-  perhaps  we  may  l)e  pardoned  for  iillud- 
tunately,  his  t.ilents  were  not  uppreei.ited  ing  to  a  few  more  eases  helon^inj;  lotlie 
as  he  eoiild  have  wislied  l)y  the  learned  same  connexion,  in  order  to  ilhistrate 
judjfe,  and  he  was  sent  to  study  a  w^w  (if  ilhi.-ilration  l)e  any  longer  necessary) 
code  of  n)ora!s  in  a  place  where  he  will  l!:e  tendency  of  those  principles  which 
have  plenty  of  leisure  for  the  purpose,  our  eonten)porary  advocates.  Not  to 
He  was  sentenced  to  be  confined  for  du ell  needlessly  on  the  case  of  John 
twelve  months  in  lichester  jail.  And  Claphani— the  unfortunate  witness  pro- 
such  is  the  brief  history  of  this  clever  duced  by  Wakley  on  his  trial  for  libel- 
and  redoubtable  hero.  linjj  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper — whose   cvi- 

But  our  contemporary  turns  up  his  dence  was  rejected  in  consequence  of 
eyes,  and  exclaims,  with  an  affected  hor-  the  condemnation  which  proceeded  out 
ror  at  the  severity  of  the  sentence,  (per-  of  his  own  mouth— and  who,  upon  con- 
haps,  indeed,  his  attention  is  rather  viction,  snbsetiuently,  for  ;jt;;y//>v/,  was 
sympathetically  directed  just  now  to  the  thrown  into  the  jail  of  Huntingdon  for 
nature  and  eircumstances  of  a  jail  resi-  six  months  ;  we  shall  give  a  parallel  ex- 
dence)— and  with  the  consummate  tact  ample  to  that  of  Harry  Fry— a  history 
of  amaster,  throws  out  a  hint  (alas!  that  which  will  probably  be  found  to  form 
it  should  have  come  too  late)  how  the  the  sequel  and  completion  of  that  which 
punisiiment — nay,  the  conviction,  might  we  have  just  been  alludino;  to. 
in  Fry's  case  have  been  evaded.  "I  could  Some  persons  have  been  curious 
have  taught  him  how  to  do  it  better,"  enough  to  inquire  who  that  Z>«r??n(Vie>H«re 
said  Jonathan  Wild,  on  a  certain  ocea-  was,  whose  name  figured  so  eonsj)icuous- 
sion  in  his  history.  And  "  if,"  says  ly  on  Fry's  trial.  Was  he  a  real  or  a  fic- 
our  new  Jonathan,  "  if  Mr.  Fry  had  titious  personage?  Hadhe  alocal  habita- 
disyuised  his  nriliny  when  he  siyned  his  tion  or  existence  among  men  at  all— for 
name  at  the  Hall,  there  could  have  been  at  Bristol,  or  elsewhere,  nobody  seemed 
no  conviction!"  No,  nor  detection,  to  know  any  thing  about  him;  or  was  he 
perhaps,  he  might  add.  There's  a  valua-  a  being  of  the  class  of  John  Doe  and  his 
blehint  for  the  Lancet  neophytes  !  Let  celebrated  companion?  Or  an  intangi- 
all  who  have  a  mind  to  be  bold  men  lay  ble  personage,  like  Swing  or  Terry 
up  this  in  their  hearts  :  all  they  have  to  All?  We  regret  that  we  cannot  give 
do  is  to  disguise  their  hands  when  they  our  readers  any  very  satisfactory  infor- 
come  before  the  "  old  ladies,"  and  mation  about  the  gentleman ;  but  by 
they  may  have  a  hearty  laugh  at  their  turning  to  our  third  volume,  page  358, 
expense.  they  will  find,   by  some  facts  which  we 

Of  Fry's  innocence  and  honesty  of  have  there  placed  on  record,  what  must 
purpose  t!ie  moral  Editor  cannot  enter-  at  least  be  looked  upon  as  a  very  cu- 
tain  a  doubt.  "  The  fact  of  his  having  rioiis  coincidence.  They  will  not  fail 
written  in  his  usual  style  shows  that  he  to  remark  the  force  of  example — ia 
did  not  consider  he  was  committing  fact,  that  it  is  with  Leman  and  Fry  ex- 
any  serious  offence,  &c."  actly  "  like  master  like  man,"  and  that 

Now  this  case  of  Harry  Fry  is  far  from  a  very  pretty  parallel  might  be  instituted 
being  a  singular  fraud  ;    several    such    between  them. 

have  been  committed  on  the  Apolheca-  It  appears  that  in  the  year  1S29 
ries' Company  :  i)utFry  is  so  directly  the  a  person  named  Dennis  Leman  stood 
proteye  and  pupil  of  the  Lancet  school,  precisely  in  the  same  predicament 
that     we     feci    ourselves    particularly     as    did    Harry    Fry    a  few   days    ago. 
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He  was  prosecuted  by  the  Kin^,  at 
the  instance  of  the  ApotJiecaries'  Com- 
pany, for  having  imposed  upon 
them  a  forged  indenture  of  appren- 
ticeship :  but  he  differed  mnterially 
from  Mr.  Fry  in  one  important  particu- 
lar—he confessed  hid  guilt,  and  stated 
that  he  felt  the  greatest  contrition  for 
his  crime:  "  it  was  committed,"  as  liis 
counsel  suggested,  "from  some  histi- 
gation,  not  from  his  own  mind."  Is 
this,  by  the  way,  we  would  ask,  the 
reason  why  the  Laucet  will  pretend  to 
know  nothing  about  Leman— the  craven 
rene2:ade,  as  we  suppose  the  Editor 
would  call  him— but  pours  out  its  lavish 
commendation  on  the  obstinate  and 
dauntless  Fry?  We  shall  give  a  few 
passages  from  the  Judge's  address  to 
the  former, 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley. — "Dennis  Leman, 
ycu  have  pleaded  guilty  to  an  indict- 
ment charging  you  with  a  very  serious 
offence — that  of  having  fraudulently  pro- 
duced to  the  Examiners  of  the  Apothe- 
caries' Company  a  certain  indenture  of 
apprenticeship,  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
posing upon  them,  and  inducing  them  to 
believe  that  you,  who  had  served  no  ap- 
prenticeship, and  who  were  not  qualified 
to  be  subjected  to  an  examination,  were 
so  qualified,  and  had  served  that  appren- 
ticeship. In  an  unfortunate  hour  you 
determined  to  attempt  following  the 
profession,  without  going  through  the 
regular  preliminaries  :  for  that  purpose 
you  offered  yourself  to  the  Apothecaries' 
Company,  and  produced  a  forged  in- 
strument. That  purpose  must  have 
been  long  brooding  in  your  mind — there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  it  to  be  an  ex- 
pedient suggested  at  the  moment  of  the 
offence  being  committed.  You  have 
described  yourself  as  having  passed 
through  a  preceding  education  which 
ought  to  have  produced  in  your  mind 
better  feelings  and  a  more  correct  Jndg- 
inent,  and  to  have  made  you  revolt 
against  the  commission  of  so  great  an 


offence  as  this  is.  The  Apothecaries' 
Company  have  presented  your  case  to 
us  without  pressing  any  circumstances 
of  aggravation  upon  you,  and  we  are 
therefore  disposed  to  pass  as  lenient  a 
sentence  as,  considering  the  nature  of  the 
offence,  we  are  at  liberty  to  do  :  but  it 
is  a  very  grave  and  heavy  crime,  because 
it  is  produced  by  a  premeditated  act — 
the  production  of  a  forged  and  counter- 
feited signature.  With  every  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Court  to  miti- 
gate to  the  utmost  extent  which,  with 
propriety,  they  can,  they  must  pass 
such  a  sentence  as  will  be  calculated  to 
dbtf-r  other  persons  from  committing 
similar  offences.  The  sentence  of  the 
Court  upon  you  is,  that  you  be  impri- 
soned in  his  Majesty's  jail  at  Ilchester, 
for  the  county  of  Somerset,  for  the 
space  of  six  months,  and  that  in  the 
meantime  you  be  committed  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Marshal  of  the  Marshalsea, 
in  execution  of  this  sentence*." 

In  tlie  case  of  Leman,  there  were  mani- 
festly, then,  several  circumstances  which 
should  have  mitigated,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, the  severity  of  the  sentence — such 
as  the  plea  of  guilty  put  in  by  the  de- 
linquent— his  contrition  expressed  on 
oath— and  the  excuse  arising  from  the 
fact  of  his  having  been  encouraged  and 
instigated  to  the  commission  of  the 
crime.  These  circumstances  bein?  mer- 
cifully taken  into  account  by  the  learned 
Judge,  procured  the  prisoner  the  com- 
paratively mild  sentence  of  six  months 
imprisonment;  while  the  absence  of  all 
these,  in  the  case  of  Fry,  very  properly 
procured  him  twelve.  Yet  the  editor  of 
the  journal  in  question  shudders  at  the 
idea  of  the  savage  inadccjuacy  of  the 
punishment  to  the  crime.  We  do  not 
know  what  Aw  scale  may  be  by  which  he 
would  apportion  penalties  to  offences  ; 
but  this  we  know,  that  on  the  ground 
of  simple  morality,  and  of  the  dictates 

•  Jfed.  Gaz.  v<il.  iii.  p.  36U,  where  tho  report  of 
tlie  iiroceedings  isgivcu  from  Mr.  Guruty'a  bhurt- 
liiind  notes. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  JOURNALS. 


Si'M 


of  conscience— if  that  iiuiividual  possess 
any  such  attribute — he  may  well  shud- 
der at  some  of  tiic  convictions  which 
have  taken  place.  It  is  not  loot,'  since 
the  disgraceful  and  fiaiiitious  crime  of 
foro^ery  was  brought  home  to  our 
contemporary  by  Dr.  Ramshotham*; 
and  our  readers  cannot  have  forgotten 
that,  not  more  than  a  few  weeks  ago, 
it  was  our  lot  to  trace  another  instance 
of  the  same  offence  to  tiie  san;e  imme- 
diate neighliourliood :  in  fact,  though 
we  did  not  state  it  so  particularly  at  the 
lime,  to  the  very  right-hand  man,  the 
Ji(lu!i(!)  Achates  of  the  worthy — sensi- 
tive Editor. 

We  have  said  enough,  we  imagine, 
for  the  present,  to  open  the  eyes  of  cer- 
tain individuals  to  the  system  which 
prevails  in  the  School  of  Forgery  of  this 
metropolis  ;  yet  we  have  scarcely  said 
enough  to  put  the  simply  honest  and 
unsophisticated  on  their  guard.  We 
should  scarcely  hope  in  adequate  terms 
to  describe  by  how  base  and  unprinci- 
pled an  adviser  have  but  too  many  un- 
lucky persons  been  betrayed  and  de- 
luded. We  would,  however,  gladly 
have  abstained  altogether  from  pollut- 
ing our  pages  with  the  annals  of  crime, 
were  it  not  that  it  is  of  the  most  vital 
importance  that  the  community  should 
be  aware  of  the  sort  of  dictator  who 
presumes  to  take  it  upon  himself  to  re- 
gulate the  profession,  and  who,  witli 
impotent  efforts,  attempts  to  overthrow 
every  tiling  that  is  good  and  respectable 
in  it,  in  order  to  raise  a  fabric  for  him- 
self and  his  myrmidons  upon  the  ruins. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  JOURNALS, 

J7otei</n  and  Domestic. 


month,  he  read  a  memoir,  of  which  the 
f(dlowing  are  some  of  the  particulars. 
The  tiftecn  parts  of  I)one  commonly 
contained  ii\  one  hundred  parts  of  but- 
cher's meat,  will  yield  si.\  of  a  pure  and 
substantial  alimentary  substance  ;  con- 
se(|uent!y  the  hundred  parts  of  butcher's 
meat,  which  have  hitherto  produced  no 
more  than  about  tuenty-four  parts  of 
aliment,  will  now  produce  thirty,  if  the 
gelatine  and  fatty  substance  of  the  bones 
be  made  use  of:  thus  increasing  the 
availal)le  portion  of  animal's  flesh  by 
one-fourth,  or  making  four  oxen  go  as 
far  as  five.  The  learned  academician 
then  stated  some  of  the  results  arrived 
at  i)y  the  Committee  of  the  FacultO  de 
Medicine,  who  have  distributed  during 
the  space  of  three  months  the  broth  of 
bones  (or  as  it  is  called,  the  bouil/on  a 
la  gelatine)  to  forty  patients  and  at- 
tendants of  the  Clinique  Interne,  and 
thereupon  make  the  following  report : — 
1.  That  the  employment  of  gelatine  not 
only  introduces  into  dietetics  a  great 
improvement,  but  an  economy  that 
should  not  be  neglected ;  2.  That  the 
broth  of  bones  is  as  agreeable  as  that 
which  is  usually  employed  in  the  hospi- 
tals ;  and  3.  That  it  is  not  only  nou- 
rishing and  easy  of  digestion,  but  whole- 
some, and  by  no  means  productive  of 
any  bad  effect  in  the  animal  economy. 
The  Hopital  8aint  Louis  possesses  an 
apparatus  capable  of  producing  900  ra- 
tions of  this  broth  each  day  ;  and  the  ap- 
paratus has  been  in  operation  during  the 
last  twenty  months,  so  that  the  hospital 
has  thus  i)een  supplied  with  550,800  ra- 
tions of  the  bouillon  a  hi  ijelutine,  at- 
tested by  the  j)hysicians  of  the  establish- 
ment to  be  excellent,  and  promising  the 
most  easy  and  advantageous  means  of 
sul)sistence  for  the  poor.  The  Hotel 
Dieu,  also,  has  an  apparatus  of  the 
same  nature,  in  use  these  fifteen  months  : 
it  has  furnished  443, (iSO  rations  of  the 
bouillon;  and  six  reports  from  the  esta- 
blishment, addressed  to  tlie  Administra- 
tion of  Hospitals,  fully  bear  testimony 
to  tlie  advantage  of  making  use  of  the 
gelatine,  which  may  be  so  abundantly 
procured  from  bones. 


ABUNDANT  AND  WHOLESOME   NUTRI- 
MENT FROM   HONES. 


BREAD    FROM    SAWDUST. 

Dr.  Prout,  in  his  learned  paper  on  the 
J\I.  Darcet  continues  his  ingenious  re-  "'^■""ale  co.nposition  of  elementary  sub- 
searches  on  this  subject.     At  a  meeting     1':'^'''''"''  .'"  ^''^  ^  'dosophical   Iransac- 

of    the    Academic    des    Sciences    last     ^''^f '    P':""'  ^p*  '"■■'    T"""^    ."^   ^^' 

AuteunelU   oi    1  ubingen's  experiments 

*  See  Med.  Gaz.  vol  vi.  p.  755.  ou   the  conversion  of  lignin  into  food. 
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M.  Autenrlcth  takes  a  piece  of  wood, 
and  l>y  frequent  maceration  and  foiling-, 
separates  from  it  every  lliinjr  that  is 
soliiltle  in  water.  The  wood  tluis 
purified  is  then  reduced  to  sawdust, 
repeatedly  sul)jectcd  to  tlie  heat  of  an 
oven,  and  finally  ground  into  flour.  It 
requires  leaven  in  the  hakiui;-,  with  the 
addition  of  which,  it  makes  a  uniform 
spongy  bread.  The  colour  is  rather 
yellowish  ;  but  when  well  baked  and 
crusty,  it  is  not  only  very  nutritious, 
but  much  superior  in  every  respect  to 
the  hrowa  bread  maiie  of  the  bran  and 
husks  of  corn-flour. 

[This  is  a  discovery,  as  Mr.  Herschel 
remarks*,  which  renders  famine  next 
to  impossible ;  and  deserves  a  far  hij^her 
deofree  of  celebrity  than  it  has  ob- 
tained.] 

M.  BEC.\JI1ER's  RE.MEDY1N  PUERI'EUAL 
PERITONITIS. 

Solution  of  ijum  arable,  eiirht  ounces. 

Syrup  of  white  ])oppies,  one  ounce. 

Sui)carl)onate  of  potash,  one  drachm. 
To    be    taken  by   spoonsful   every  two 
hours,  in  an  infusion  of  marsh  mallows. 

M.  herisson's  remedy  in  chronic 

GASTRO-ENTERITE. 

Alcoholic  tincture  of  black  hyoscya- 
raus,  one  drachm. 

Tincture  of  guaiacum,  two  drachms. 
Thirty  drops  of  the  mixture  to  be  taken, 
morning  and  evening,  in  pure  water. 

A    REMEDY   IN   DYSENTERY. 

Acetate  of  lea.l,  four  grains. 

Distilled  water,  two  ounces. 

Opium  (Thebaic  extract)  two  to  four 
grains. 
To  be  taken  in  spoonsful  every  two 
hours.  Tills  is  a  remedy  which  was 
very  successfully  employed  at  Lyons  in 
an  epidemic  dysentery,  in  which  anti- 
phlogistics  and  other  means  had  failed. 
—  Gazette  des  Hopilaux. 


CHOLERA  AT  WARSAW. 


Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Searle, 
dated  Warsaw,  July  4tk. 

I  AM  placed  in  charge  of  an  hospital 
for  the  reception  of  the  poor,  a  mile 
and   a  half  from   the   city.     The  first 

•  See  Iiis  Discomse  on  the  Study  of  Natural 
Philosojiliy,  p.G.'>. 


difficulty  I  have  to    cope   with   is,  that 
few    patients    are    admitted    till    their 
extremities  are  livid,  the  pulse   lost   at 
the    wrist,    and    the    evacuations    have 
spontaneonslv    ceased  :    this    comes    of 
the  Medical  Board  of  this   )dace  having 
circulated  advice  tliatevery  person  should 
be  bled  on  becoming  the  suliject  of  the 
disease,    and  drink    plentifully    of   hot 
water  ;  this  treatment  is    consequently 
considered  specific,  and  it  is  not,  there- 
fore, till  every  individual  has  proved  the 
error  that  they  think  of  coming  to  the 
hospital  :  to  say  nothing  of  the  expense 
and  trouble    they    are  subjected    to  in 
coming  so  far.     The  next  thing  is,  that, 
when    admitted,  there  is  nobody  but  a 
few  Russian   prisoners  to  see  the  reme- 
dies administered,  or  to  attend  upon  the 
sick,  except  a  couple  of  dressers,  who 
invarial)ly  leave  the  hospital  the  moment 
my  back  is  turned  ;  that,  in  short,   no- 
thing is  done  for  them  but  what  is  done 
by  myself  in  person.     1  have  represent- 
ed the  thing  to  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ment over  and  over  again,   promise  has 
been   made   me   upon    promise,  and  in 
this  way  have  1  been   fooled  up  to  the 
time   present.      Yesterday     I     made    a 
strong  and  pressing  communication  to 
the   Government  on  the  subject ;  what 
the  resiilt  will  be  1  know  not.     The  true 
state  of  the  case  is  this — that  the  Coun- 
cil  de  Medicine,  consisting  of  a  dozen 
private   practitioners  of  the   place,  are 
a  junto  (for  the  most  part)  of  ignorant 
men,  and    extremely  jealous  of  us  fo- 
reigners, both  English  and  French,  and, 
I  believe,  do  tiieir  utmost  to  thwart  us 
in  every  way.     I   say   us,  as,  altliough 
they  make  great  professions  of  respect 
and  good  feeling  towards  me,  yet  they  do 
nothing  that  I  recjuire,  but  only  promise. 
This  may  be  well  denominated  the  land 
of  promise,  for  these  they  make  in  pro- 
fusion ;  and  it  is  the  same  yesterday,  to- 
day, and  for  ever.     Never,  in  any  situ- 
ation that  I  have  filled  through  life,  did 
I  feel  so  truly   humbled  and  disgusted. 
I  feel  resources  within  myself,  and  burn 
to  exercise  them  towards  the  poor  and 
sufifering  creatures;  but  no,   I  am  con- 
strained  to  stand   little   better  than  an 
idlespectatorof  misery  and  death,  which 
it  is  in  my  power  to  alleviate,  but  am 
not  permitted  to  do  so.   The  disease  here, 
whicli  is  precisely  the  same  in  character 
with    that   in   India,  is  uncpiestiunably, 
as  I   have  represented,    of   the   felirile 
class,    and    dependent    upon    the   same 
causes   as  the  lyphoidal  orders  of  fever 
usually  arc — ujarsliy  and  i)estiferoU3  ex- 
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biilations,  arisiiiir  in  low,  (iaiiip,  (ilthy, 
uii ventilated  situations.  To  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  (listuse,  or  to  ioikUt  ihc 
indiviihial  siiseeptibie  of  its  attack,  it 
would,  111)  we  vcr, appear  tiiat  a  certain  con- 
dition of  system  or  predispojition  nnist 
exist,  or  it  xvonhilie  of  more  j^^CMeral  in- 
fluence where  tilth  ofevery  kind  so  nuich 
abounds  as  it  does  here.  This  condition 
1  lielieve  to  consist  simply  or  principally 
indeliility:  hence  the  inditlerontly  fed, 
the  badly  clothed,  and  comfortless  poor, 
or  those  exjjosed  to  tiie  inclemencies  of 
the  weather  and  vicissitudes  of  tempera- 
ture, and  particularly  under  exhaustion 
from  want  of  food  and  bodily  fati<;ue, 
are  the  most  freijuent  subjects  of  its  at- 
tack. The  treatment  I  tind  most  suc- 
cessful, corresponds  with  the  advice 
given  in  my  *vork — evacuatinir  the  sto- 
uiach,  in  the  first  instance,  with  a  solu- 
tion of  sail,  in  the  pro|)ortion  of  a  larsfe 
talde-spoonful  to  a  tumbler  of  hot  wa- 
ter. This  operates  almost  instantly  as 
an  emetic  j  or  where,  from  atony  of 
stomach,  it  does  not  so,  a  second  is  ad- 
ministered. The  patient  then,  for  clean- 
liness sake,  is  sponged  all  over  with  one 
pint  of  nitric  acid,  diluted  witli  two  of 
hot  water,  and  hot  flannels  beino-  in 
readiness,  he  is  well  rubbed  with  them  for 
half  an  hour  ;  when,  being  placed  in  a 
warm  bed,  in  an  airy  room,  five  grains 
of  calomel  are  administered  every  half 
hour,  with  a  spoonful  of  brandy  added 
to  two  of  hot  water.  As  excitement 
becomes  developed,  the  spirit  is  dimi- 
nished in  quantity,  and  the  intervals 
between  each  dose  of  calomel  pro- 
longed, but  continued  till  bilious  stools 
and  urine  are  obtained.  Should  the 
breathing  be  much  oppressed,  or  the 
fulness  of  the  j)r3eeordia,  or  oppression 
of  tiie  brain  considerable,  bleeding  is 
required,  but  not  in  too  large  a  quan- 
tity. The  fever  which  generally  follows 
being  of  the  typhoidul  character,  re- 
(juires  a  great  deal  of  nice  management, 
and  they  almost  invariaidy  here  die 
from  neglect;  it  is  always  attended  with 
some  organic  inflammation,  which  is 
not  to  be  cured  by  evacuants.  This  fe- 
ver is,  however,  to  be  prevented,  I  am 
of  opinion,  by  carrying  on  the  caloniel 
to  the  production  of  a  tender  state  of 
the  gums,  or  gentle  ptyalism  ;  but  my 
views  are,  instead  of  persevering  with 
the  calomel  to  this  extent,  to  follow  up 
the  treatment,  on  the  appearance  of  bi- 
lious evacuations  and  urine  (or  the  re- 
storation of  secretion),  by  the  (juininc. 


or  bark  and  wine.  1  have  just  com- 
plote<l  an  apparatus  for  the  iiihalalion  of 
chlorine,  which  I  intend  giving  a  trial 
to.  The  nitrous  oxyde,  or  oxygen  gas, 
I  should  have  preferred,  but  lliere 
are  didiculties  attending  these  \vliich 
I  fear  are  insurmountable.  1  think 
it  by  no  means  improbable  you  will 
have  the  disease,  or  something  of  the 
kind,  in  England,  as  I  cannot  help 
connecting  its  appearance  in  Europe 
with  some  peculiar  epidemic  itifluence 
of  atmosphere,  seeing  that  when  I  pass- 
ed through  Berlin  there  was  an  ei)ide- 
mic  fever  prevailing  there,  with  which 
"lO.OOU  persons  were  attacked  out  of  a  po- 
])ulatiou  of  200,()()(),  and  liearing  since 
that  an  influenza,  or  something  of  liie  sort, 
is  jirevailing  in  Paris.  The  connexion 
between  cholera  and  fever  has  been  re- 
markably exemplified  here;  at  least  I 
have  been  told  that  intermittent  fever 
was  prevailing  to  some  extent  before 
the  cholera;  on  this  appearing  the  for- 
mer vanished,  and  reappeared  on  the 
cessation  of  cholera.  'JMie  weather  here 
is  the  most  unpleasant  1  have  ever  ex- 
perienced ;  for  a  few  days  it  was  so  hot 
that  I  never  felt  it  so  oppressive  that  I 
remem!)cr  of,  all  the  time  I  was  in  In- 
dia ;  this  has  been  followed  by  constant 
rain;  and  with  the  few  comforts  the 
country  affords  us,  it  is  truly  wretched." 

REPORTS  OF  CASES  OCCURRING 
AT  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS, 

HOTEL  DIEU,  TROYES. 

CASES  TREATED  BY  M.  BEDOR. 

Torxion  of  the  Vessels  m  7 no  Ampul a- 
tioiis  of  the  Thiyh— Complete  Success 
of  the  Hemoslui.ic  Ttlcthod, 

Case  I.— A  soldier,  24  years  of  age, 
having  had  his  thigh  amputated  circu- 
larly, on  the  9th  of  June  last,  for  white 
swelling  of  the  knee,  which  had  come  to 
suppuration,  torsion  was  adopted  in 
the  operation,  and  performed  in  the 
following  manner:  —  With  Amussal's 
forceps  the  end  of  the  crural  artery  was 
seized,  and  drawn  some  lines  out  of  the 
muscles ;  it  was  then  carefully  iso- 
lated, and  having  been  secured  with  the 
thumb  and  index  finger  of  the  left  hand, 
at  the  surface  of  the  wound,  it  was 
seized  afresh  with  Amussat's  instru- 
ment, (which,  by  the  way,  doses  more 
firmly  than  that  of  Griefe,)  and  twisted 
till  the  inner  membranes  wcie  rui'turcd. 
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hy  tiiriiin<i^  the  forceps  steadily  with  the 
right  hand  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of 
the  vessel.  The  crural  vein  was  then 
twisted ;  and  afterwards  two  little 
arteries.  In  all,  four  vessels  were  se- 
cured by  the  method  of  torsion  ;  and  it 
took  up  no  more  time  than  would  have 
been  occupied  in  perfectly  isolating  the 
vessels,  and  applying  so  many  ligatures. 
The  dressing,  however,  was  not  applied 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  ampu- 
tation was  effected,  it  being  deemed  ne- 
cessary to  remove  all  the  clots  with 
care,  so  as  to  be  sure  that  there  were  no 
more  vessels  to  be  twisted.  The  cellu- 
lar tissue  being  found  more  gorged  than 
was  anticipated,  union  by  the  first  in- 
tention was  not  thought  adviseal)le.  On 
the  fourth  day,  upon  removing  the  ban- 
dages, the  suppuration  was  found  to  be 
abundant,  and  of  a  serous  aspect ;  the 
flesh  looked  pale  and  unhealthy.  In  three 
or  four  days  more,  however,  every  thing 
assumed  a  most  favourable  appearance. 
There  was  no  haemorrhage ;  and  on  the 
eighteenth  day,  when  this  rej)ort  closes, 
the  wound,  healed  all  to  about  two 
inches  in  length  and  six  or  seven  lines 
in  breadth,  approaches  rapidly  to  a 
complete  cicatrix. 

C.\sE  II. — A  woman,  28  years  of  age, 
labouring  under  caries  of  the  whole 
tibia,  and  one  of  the  condyles  of  the 
right  thigh,  and  vvho  had  been  kej)tfor  se- 
veral months  in  an  immoveable  and  ho- 
rizontal position,  in  order  to  save  her 
from  the  most  excruciating  torture,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  sacrum,  and 
one  of  theischiatic  tuberosities,  had  be- 
come affected  with  gangrenous  patches  ; 
in  this  unfavourable  condition  submit- 
ted, as  her  only  chance,  to  the  removal 
of  the  limb  on  the  13th  of  June  last. 
The  crural,  and  two  of  the  small  mus- 
cular arteries,  as  in  the  preceding  case, 
were  secured  by  torsion.  Tlie  crural 
vein  did  not  require  it.  One  of  the 
liitle  arteries  (lid  not  spirt  out  till  a 
qu  irter  of  an  hour  after  the  amputation, 
and  then  only  in  conseriuence  of  the  re- 
peated removal  of  the  clots  ;  from 
which,  it  would  .seem,  to  i)e  rather  a 
matter  of  imjiortance  to  wait  at  least 
that  length  of  time  before  the  dressing 
is  applied,  and  that  all  the  minute  ves- 
sels should  be  narrowly  examined,  espe- 
cially when  torsion  is  employed  ;  lest, 
upon  the  occurrence  of  haemorrhage, 
the  accident  should  be  erroneously  im- 
puted to  the  method.  The  stumj)  was 
lean  and  healthy,  and  union  by  the  first 


intention  adopted.  On  the  fourth  day, 
the  wound  was  found  closing  in  at  the 
angles.  On  the  eighth,  it  was  found 
closed  altogether,  except  about  an  inch 
at  the  centre.  And  by  the  fifteenth 
day,  the  union  was  complete.  The  gan- 
grenous patches  on  the  trunk  came  off, 
and  the  sores  left  by  them  are  in  the 
wav  of  cure.  The  woman's  general 
condition  is  in  the  highest  degree  satis- 
factory. 


HOPITAL    ST.    LOUIS. 

M.  biett's  pfacttce. 

Neiv   mode    of  giving    Calomel  in   llie 

treatment  of  S>jplnlis. 

A  BUTCiiER,  28  vears  of  age,  contracted 
syphilis  in  the  course  of  the  last  year  ; 
and  applying  for  relief  to  certain  prac- 
titioners, who  disgrace  humanity  by 
their  vile  charlatanism,  obtained  from 
them  a  large  quantity  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate, disguised  by  the  admixture  of 
other  drugs.  The  sores  got  well,  or 
disappeared  rather,  underthis  treatment. 
But,  some  months  after,  the  man  suf- 
fered extremely  from  headache  of  the 
most  excruciating  intensity,  of  which 
emetics  and  bleeding  procured  him 
some  alleviation.  An  eruption  on  the 
face  now  made  its  appearance,  chiefly 
affecting  the  eyelids  and  the  nose,  and 
this  brought  him  into  the  hospital. 
Here,  as  he  shewed  symptoms  of  ^a6/»'o- 
enterite,  he  was  kept  on  slops,  and  such 
a  reguhiteil  diet  as  seemed  to  check  the 
progress  of  his  disorder  for  a  consider- 
able time :  all  of  a  sudden,  however, 
tubercles  covered  a  great  ])ortion  of  his 
skin.  He  was  ordered  the  aqueous  ex- 
tract of  o{>iuvi,  with  no  success  ;  then 
other  methods,  without  amelioration. 
M.  Biett  now  thouglit  he  should  try  a 
new  mode  of  treatment,  which  suggest- 
ed itself  to  him.  This  was  to  give  the 
patient  day  after  day  an  errhiiic,  com- 
posed of  a  certain  quantity  of  calomel, 
combined  with  an  inert  powder.  In 
this  way  the  man  took  successively, 
ei(/ht,  twelve,  fifteen,  ticinti/  grains, 
daily;  and  before  a  month  was  well 
elapscfi,  found  his  tubercles  gone,  his 
ulcerations  cicatrized,  and  his  general 
health  so  m\\v\\  imi)roved  that  he  was 
able  to  leave  tlie  hospital.  He  came  in 
again  subsequently  for  an  infiammation 
of  the  svnovial  capsule  of  the  knee, 
which  was  got  down  by  cuiq)iiig^,  leech- 
ing, and  emollient  ni)plicalions.     I?ome 
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new  pustules  ol"  l»is  old  complaint  being 
observed,  he  was  put  on  ealoniel  once 
more,  given  in  the  manner  just  men- 
tioned ;  and  the  consequence  has  been 
so  satisfactory,  that  there  seems  to  be 
no  likelihood  whatever  of  a  return  of 
(he  (Usorder. 

I\I.  Biett  has  cmi)loyed  calomel  in 
powder  in  several  other  cases  of  secon- 
dary sypliilis,  and  always  with  the  most 
satisfactory  results.  Besides  giving  it 
in  the  form  of  an  errhine,  he  applies  it 
externally  sometimes  to  venereal  ulcers, 
and  his  succ-ess  is  truly  remarkable. — 
Gazette  des  Hopitaux. 

WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL. 

[Finding  tiiat  the  following  case  had 
been  published  in  one  of  the  Sunday 
papers,  it  was  our  intention  not  to  have 
given  it  insertion  ;  but  as  it  has  been 
attempted  to  make  it  the  foundation  of 
a  groundless  alarm  about  cholera,  we 
have  deemed  it  better,  on  second 
thoughts,  to  give  to  the  facts  a  degree  of 
publicity  they  have  not  previously  ob- 
tained, in  order  that  our  readers  may 
not  be  misled  by  the  adverlisements  of 
which  they  have  been  made  the  subject. 
It  was,  no  doubt,  a  severe  case  of  cho- 
lera, but  such,  nevertheless,  as  almost 
every  practitioner  must  occasionally 
have  met  with. — E.G.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Sir, 
A  CASE  of  English  cliolera  having  been 
under  my  care  in  the  ^^'estminster  Hos- 
pital, more  severe  than  is  usual  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  I  feel  myself  called 
upon  to  send  a  report  of  it  to  the  Edi- 
tors of  the  Medical  Journals,  iiecanse 
the  result  is,  I  conceive,  calculated  to 
allay  the  apprehensions  of  the  public 
mind.  The  characteristics  of  this  man's 
case  were,  a  degree  of  prostration  of 
strength  soon  after  his  admission,  from 
which  there  appeared  to  be  little  hope 
of  his  rallying — the  nature  of  the  fluid 
ejected  from  the  stomacli  and  bowels  — 
the  violence  of  the  spasms,  and  the 
large  quantity  of  laudanum  and  ether 
which  he  took  without  any  excitement 
or  stupefaction  having  been  induced  by 
them.  He  was  placed  in  a  ward 
amongst  other  patients,  none  of  whom 
were  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  his 
complaint.  The  disease  has  not  been 
comraunicated :  it  resembles   the   cho- 


lera described  by  Dr.  Sydenham  as  hav- 
ing raged  in  I'^ngland  in  l(i(i!>.  The 
prevalence  of  a  disordered  state  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels  at  this  time,  atlbrds 
some  grounds  for  apprehension  tiiat 
there  may  be  something  in  the  air  which 
is  favourable  to  the  production  of  clio- 
lera. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
G.  Hamilton  Rok. 

6,  Hanover-Square, 
July  13,  1»31. 

July  ()th,  1S31.— Patrick  Geary,  get. 
50,  residing  in  Castle-lane,  Westmin- 
ster. Has  supported  himself  during  the 
last  two  months  as  a  labourer,  but  for 
the  four  preceding  years  was  employed 
as  a  worsted  weaver  in  Leeds.  The 
scantiness  of  his  earnings  since  he  came 
to  London  has  obliged  him  to  live  on 
bread  and  tea,  with  an  occasional  meal 
of  herrings  and  potatoes. 

Yesterday  morning  he  was  perfectly 
well,  but  whilst  at  work,  he  felt  swollen 
about  the  navel,  yet  suftered  no  pain. 
On  his  return  home,  his  thirst  became 
very  great ;  he  drank  a  pint  of  table-beer, 
which  increased  the  uneasy  sensations 
in  hi^  bowels,  and  he  was  (almost  im- 
mediately afterwards)  purged  very  fre- 
quently. He  sle[)t  from  eleven  till  be- 
tween two  and  three  o'clock,  when  he 
was  seized  with  such  violent  cramps  of  the 
feet,  legs,  thighs,  hands,  and  arms,  that 
he  was  unable  to  rise  from  his  bed  to  re- 
lieve the  calls  of  nature.  About  the 
same  time  he  began  to  vomit  a  fluid, 
which  he  says  was  bitter  and  sour.  He 
was  again  violently  purged,  and  felt 
slight  tenderness  and  pain  of  the  abdo- 
men. He  continued  in  this  state,  with 
occasional  intermissions  of  his  symp- 
toms, up  to  this  time.  He  has  not 
been  drinking  spirits  nor  eating  fruit, 
nor  has  he  had  any  illness  during  the 
last  fifteen  years.  He  was  seen  by  a 
medical  practitioner,  by  whom  he  was 
sent  into  the  hospital :  the  name  of  this 
gentleman  is  not  known. 

1 1 ,  .\.M. — His  countenance  is  an.xlous, 
and  indicates  great  prostration  of 
strength  ;  skin  cold  and  clammy;  pulse 
140,  scarcely  perceptible;  respiration 
hurried  ;  great  thirst ;  some  delirium  ; 
the  slightest  movement  of  the  lower 
extremities  occasions  cramps. 

A  draught,  with  thirty  minims  of  lauda- 
num and  a  drachm  of  ether,  was  given 
by  IMr.  Walsh  :  it  was  rejected  imme- 
diately, and  a  second  was  given,  which 
remained  on  his  stomach. 
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Between  1  and  2  o'clock,  p.m.  I  saw 
him  for  the  first  time;  his  countenance 
was  (lepressetl  and  anxious ;  eyes  suf- 
fused, liut  not  suni<  ;  surface  of  the 
body  and  tonirne  cold ;  extremities 
bathed  with  cold  perspiration ;  pulse 
scarcely  to  be  felt;  respiration  hurried  ; 
complains  of  a  sense  of  scalding  in  the 
epiffastriuMi,  i)nt  has  no  pain,  and  very 
slight  tenderness  of  the  abdomen  ;  when 
a  spasm  comes  on,  he  writhes  about  the 
bed ;  tongue  furred ;  his  bowels  have 
not  been  moved  since  his  admission  ,• 
he  has  the  countenance  of  a  man  in  the 
last  stage  of  inflammation  of  the 
bowels. 

This  man's  danger  manifestly  arose 
from  the  impression  made  upon  the 
nervous  system,  which  was  indicated  by 
the  expression  of  his  countenance, 
feebleness  of  his  pulse,  and  coldness  of 
his  skin.  Tiie  oliject,  therefore,  was  to 
counteract  that  impression  ;  and  for 
this  purpose,  be  was  ordered  a  warm 
bath  immediately,  witli  warm  mucilagi- 
nous drinks;  and  a  draught,  containing 
a  drachm  of  ether  and  a  drachm  of 
laudanum,  every  hour,  or  oftener  if  he 
seemed  to  re(j'!ire  it,  till  the  pulse  ral- 
lied ;  cloths,  wet  witii  cliloruret  of  lime, 
were  directed  to  be  hung  round  his  bed. 

7,  P.M. — Skin  became  warmer  after 
the  bath,  and  lie  perspired  freely  ;  no 
drowsiness  produced  i)y  the  medicine  ; 
has  vomited  twice  since  the  last  report ; 
fluid  ejected  was  like  mutton-broth, 
with  (lark-coloured  mucus  in  it;  coun- 
tenance less  anxious  ;  complains  of  pain 
in  the  head,  which  is,  iiowever,  quite 
cool  to  the  touch  ;  cramp  still  con- 
tinues, but  not  so  violent ;  pulse  100, 
feeble;  tongue  not  so  dry  ;  thirst  less  ; 
skin  cool.  He  appears  to  require  a 
stronger  stimulus. 
R  Tinct.  Ojjii,  3iss. 

Sjit.  Amnion.  Arom.  3j. 
Aquas,  5j.  ft.  haust.  omni  bora  sumen- 
diis. 

10,  P.M. — No  vomiting  since  the  last 
report;  cramp  less  violent;  counte- 
nance less  anxious;  bowels  not 
purged;  skin  warm;  pulse  100,  witii 
more  strength  ;  no  pain,  except  in  the 
head. 

R  Tinct.  Opii,  3^''''- 

Spt.  Aminon.  Arom.  jviii. 

Aqua;,  ^viii. — Jj-  secunda  quaquc  hora 

suinend. 
Catap.  Sinap.  epigastric , 
7th   July,  6  A.M.— Slept  soundly  at 
times  during  the  night,   but  the  vomit- 


ing recurs  every  four  ^r  five  hours; 
cramps  have  been  more  ;requent,  but 
not  so  violent;  occasional  iiiccouirh ; 
bowels  not  yet  purged;  no  tenderupss 
of  abdomen ;  tongue  more  furred, 
more  tiiirst;  countenance  improved; 
respirations  Iiurried  ;  pulse  103,  with 
more  strength;  the  two  last  doses  were 
rejected. 

Kept.  Haust.  c.  Spt.  Ether  Xitrosi. 

4,  P.M. — At  one  o'clock  the  medicine 
was  intermitted,  because  the  skin  was 
warm,  the  pulse  was  beginning  to 
be  sharp,  and  the  tongue  "was  more 
furred  ;  at  three  a  purgative  injection 
administered;  his  bowels  have  not 
acted  ;  eyes  much  suffused  ;  counte- 
nance less  anxious  ;  no  vomiting  since 
last  report ;  respiration  natural;  occa- 
sional hiccough;  pulse  110,  rather 
sharp ;  tongue  more  furred  ;  skin  hot. 

R  Acid  Ilydiocyan    tjij. 
Magnes.  Suljih.  5j. 
Aquffi,  3j.  ft.  haust.  stat.  sum. 

This  was  directed  to  be  repeated  every 
four  hours  till  the  bowels  were  open. 

6,  P.M. — The  pulse  liecame  so  ex- 
tremely feeble  after  the  draught,  that  it 
was  omitted  ;  tiiirst  not  so  great ;  hic- 
cough increased;  tongue  still  furred; 
bowels  have  not  acted;  no  vomiting; 
no  urine  passed.  Ten  ounces  of  liigli- 
coloured  urine  drawn  off  l)y  a  catheter. 

.9,  P.M.— Pulse  fuller,  106;  no  vomit- 
ing ;  hiccough  very  troulilcsoine; 
bowels  not  moved ;  skin  warm  and 
moist. 

R  Sodffi  Carb.  3ii. 
Mag.  Sulph.  5j. 
AqujB,  jviii.     .M.* 
Rept.  Inject. 

July  8th,  8  A.M.— The  hiccough  was 
relieved  inmiediately  by  the  medicine  ; 
bowels  not  open,  but  there  is  tenderness 
of  the  abdomen;  tongue  cleaner;  pulse 
100,  not  so  full  ;  respirations  natural ; 
has  had  cramp  once  in  the  tliigh  ;  thirst 
continues ;  slept  pretty  well. 
ROl.Ricini. 

O).  Terebinth,  aa.  ^ss. 
Decoct.  Duenae,   fbj. 
Fiat  Enema  statim  ungaenduni. 
1,    P.M. — Bowels    moved    copiously 
half  an  hour  ago  ;  evacuation    grey,   or 
whcy-cr)lourc(l,   mixed   with  injection  ; 
pulse    100,    soft;    tongue   clean;   thirst 
continues  ;  urine  passed  freely. 

On  the  lOtii,  his  bowels  were  opened 

*  It  is  not  stattd  in  the  report  how  this  mi.xture 
wus  to  be  taken, 
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three  times,  and  l.ile  appeared  in  tlie 
evacuations;  ho  lias  iinproveti  gradually 
sinie  in  every  respect,  and  is  now  con- 
valescent. 

Tliis  poor  man  is  indebted  very  much 
for  his  recovery  to  the  skill  and  atien- 
ticn  of  iMr.  Walsh,  the  piiysieian's  clini- 
cal assistant,  whose  talents  and  lialdts 
of  observation  cannot  fail  to  make  him 
an  ornament  to  his  profession. 

GUY'S  HOSPITAL. 
Fracture  of  Leg,  uilh  rvounded  BInod-Vessel — 
Ligature  of  the  Femoral  Arteri) — Mortifica- 
tion—  Death. 
John  Bont,   a?tot.  5"),   a  Bow-Street  officer, 
very  stout  and  muscular,  was   brought  into 
Guy's  bosi)ital,  and    placed    under  the  care 
of  Jilr.  Key,    on  Sunday  evening,   the  5th  of 
December,  1830.     He  states,  that  on  getting 
down  from  a  coach,  on  which  he  had  return- 
ed from  Kent,   where  ho  bad  been  to  appre- 
hend   some    incendiaries,    his   foot    slipped 
from  the  wheel,   nnd  he  fell  with  his  right 
leg  under  him  :  this   happened   about    eight 
o'clock.     On  examination,  it  was  found  that 
both  bones  of  the  right   leg  were   broken    a 
little  below  the  knee.     The    tibia   appeared 
to  be  splintered,    and  the  fracture  to  extend 
into    the   joint ;    the  lower  portion    of  bone 
projected  upwards    and    outwards,    and  the 
upper    inwards    and  backwards.     He  com- 
plained of  great  pain,   and  there  was  consi- 
derable swelling  and   eft'usion,   but  not  suiS- 
cient  to  excite  susjiicion  of  any  vessel  of  im- 
portance being  injured.     However,  on  seeing 
the  man  an  hour  afterwards,  the  tumefaction 
Lad  much  increased  ;  and  on  making  care- 
ful examination,  a  slight  pulsation  might  be 
felt,  especially   in  the   ham  :  he  also  com- 
plained  of  the  limb,   particularly   about  the 
foot,  feeling  cold.     The  anterior  tibial  artery 
pulsated  naturally,  but  the  pulsations  of  the 
posterior  tibial  weie  not  nearly  so  strong. 
These  sym]itoras  led  to  the  suspicion  of  the 
posterior  tibial  artery  being  wounded.     The 
limb  was  extended   upon  a   long   splint,  a 
bandaj,'e  passed  round  to   support   it,    and 
warm  flannels  applied  to  the  foot, 

12  I'.M. — The  distention  has  much  in- 
creased, extending  now  above  the  knee,  and 
halfway  down  the  leg  ;  the  pulsation  is  very 
plain,  and  may  be  both  seen  and  felt.  Tliink- 
ing  amputation  necessary,  Mr.  Key  was 
sent  for,  who,  when  he  arrived  between  one 
and  two  o'clock,  proposed  immediate  re- 
moval of  tlie  limb.  To  this,  however,  the 
man  would  not  consent  until  after  be  had 
seen  his  wife  and  son,  who  could  not  be  with 
him  beTore  next  morning.  'Ibirly  dro])s  of 
Tr.  Opii  were  orderetl,  and  he  was  directed 
to  make  u[>  his  mind  as  soon  as  he  could. 

6th,  Noon.— Has  had  some  sleep,  and 
does  not  complain  of  much  jiain  ;  the  dis- 
tention has  increased,  and  extends  to  the 
ankle  ;  pulsation  is  not  so  distinct  as  it  wsa 


last  night,  owing  ])robably  to  some  of  the 
blood  having  become  coagulated  ;  still  it  may 
be  plainly  ftlt  in  ilie  ham  ;  the  foot,  which 
has  been  all  night  enveloped  in  flannels,  is 
not  so  cold,  and  sensation  is  jierfect  ;  the  in- 
teguments of  the  leg  have  a  livid  hue,  and 
several  vesications  have  appeared. 

Amputation  was  again  proposed,  and  the 
necessity  of  it  urged,  it  being  [minted  out  to 
him  that  gangrene  would  in  all  prol)ability 
come  on  if  the  limb  were  not  removed. 
Still  the  man  and  his  friends  would  not  con- 
sent to  It,  earnestly  intreating  that  any 
chance,  however  small,  might  be  given  for 
saving  the  limb.  The  only  thing  that  could 
be  done  was  to  tie  the  femoral  artery  low 
down  ;  and  after  a  consultation,  it  being 
thought  this  might  possibly  be  successful, 
]\Ir.  Key  proceeded  to  perform  the  opera- 
tion in  the  usual  manner.  An  incision  was 
made  nearly  in  the  course  of  the  outer  edge 
of  the  sartorius,  commencing  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  thigh,  and  carried  downwards  and 
inwards  in  a  line  towards  the  inner  condyle  ; 
the  sartorius  was  jaiiled  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  wound  ;  the  sheath  of  the  vessels  was 
divided,  and  the  artery  secured  just  as  it 
penetrates  the  tendon  of  the  adductor  mag- 
nus  ;  in  doing  this  considciable  difficulty  was 
experieneeil,  the  man  being  stout,  and  the 
artery  lying  very  deep,  and  ceasing  to  pul- 
sate when  exposed.  The  vessel  did  not; 
seem  healthy,  being  streaked  with  black 
lines;  and  it  was  remarked,  that  probably 
an  earthy  deposite  bad  taken  place  between 
the  coats.  As  soon  as  the  ligature  was  tied 
pulsation  in  the  tumor  ceased. 

Towards  night  he  became  feverish;  pulse 
rose  to  152,  very  full  and  strong;  tongue 
dry  ,  head  free  from'pain  ;  distention  of  leg 
much  the  same  ;  vesicles  have  increased  ; 
foot  warm,  and  sensation  perfect ;  leg  placed 
upon  a  long  splint,  and  supported  at  the 
sides  by  common  leg  splints. 

Tinctura;  Opii,  gtt.  xxx.  bora  somni. 
7th,  A.M. — We  were  called  up  between 
four  and  live  o'clock  this  morning,  as  he  Lad 
taken  the  splints  off  the  leg,  and  the  plaister 
from  the  wound  in  the  thigh,  and  endea- 
voured to  get  out  of  bed.  He  appeared  to 
have  been  asleep,  and  to  have  awoke  sud- 
denly. He  was  still  rambling,  but  knew 
perfectly  well  what  he  had  done,  and  said 
he  would  not  repeat  it.  Pulse  160,  exceed- 
ingly full  and  strong  ;  tongue  dry,  'orown,  and 
wrinkled  ;  bowels  not  opened. 

To  take  a  draught  of  Sulphate  of  Magne- 
sia, in  Inf.  Sennse,   directly  ;  and  after- 
wards, Sij.of  Liq.  Ammonia  Acet.  every 
four  hours. 
P..M. — Bowels   ojiened  twice  ;  pulse  150; 
in  other  respects  much  the  same. 

To   take    Opii,   gr.  iss.     Tlydr.    Subuiur. 

gr.  iij   h.  s. 
8lh,   A.M. — Passed  a  better  night ;  pulse 
135,  rather  sharp,  and  not  so  full;  tongue 
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not   so   dry    or    wrinkled  ;    bowels    opened 
twice  ;  leg  of  a  darker  colour,  presents  a  gan- 
grenous appearance;  foot  continues  natural. 
The  leg  to  be  floured,    and  to   take    Opii, 

gr.  iss.  Ilyd.  Submur.  gr.  iss.  li.  s. 
9th.  — Had  a  tolerably   good  night  ;  pulse 
12-i,  smaller  than  yesterday  ;  bowels  open- 
ed ;  tongue  drier  ;  very  thirsty;  skin  moist; 
head  free  from  pain  ;  sensation  and   warmth 
of  foot  natural.     The  fluid  in  the  vesicles  on 
the  leg  is  of  a  dark  colour  ;  one  of  them  has 
given    way ;     the     skin    underneath    looks 
sloughy;  the   heat    of  leg  is  good;  and  on 
the  spots  where  there  are  no  vesications,  sen- 
sation is  perfect.     The  distention  in  the  ham 
has  disappeared,  and  the  wound  in  the  thigh 
is  healthy. 
Repeat  Calomel  and  Opium  at  bed-time. 
10th. — But  little  sleep  ;  has  been  during 
the  night  delirious,    talking   a  good    deal  ; 
tongue  dry  ;  pulse  11(3,  small  and  irritable  ; 
restless ;    foot    natural  ;     gangrene    of    leg 
slowly  advances  ;  the  part  mentioned  where 
the  vesication  had  given  way  at  the  side  of 
the  leg,  has  a  more  sloughy  aspect ;  bowels 
opened  once  ;  towards   night  his  pulse  rose 
to  130,  and  he  again  became  delirious. 
To   repeat  Calomel  and   Opium  at   bed- 
time.    Has  taken  during  the  day  three- 
quarteis  of  a  pint  of  ale. 
11th,  A.M. — No  sleep;  has  been  delirious 
all  night ;    and   so  restless  as    to    make  it 
necessary  to  confine  him  m  bed  ;  talks  very 
incoherently  this  morning  ;  pupils  do  not  act 
freely;    says  his   head  aches;    tongue   diy, 
brown,  and  wrinkled  ;  is  thirsty,  but  refuses 
to  put  any  thing  into  his  mouth  ;   skin  hoc ; 
pulse    130,    rather   fuller   than  yesterday ; 
bowels  not  opened  ;    water  high   coloured  ; 
he  has  disturbed   the  splints,  and  in  some 
measure  turned  the  leg  round ;  loot  natural ; 
dark  colour  of  leg  has  extended  more  towards 
the  knee  ;  there  is  a  great  discharge  of  ill- 
conditioned  pus  from  the  outer  side  of  leg. 
Continue  the  flour,  and   take   Pulv.  Khei. 

c.  Cal.  gr.  XV.  statim. 
P.M. — Pulse  148;  delirium  has  continued 
all  day  ;  bowels  not  opened. 

To  have  a  small  dose  of  the  house  medi- 
cine ;  and  after  a  while,  Licj.  Ojiii  Sed. 
gtt.  XXXV.     Vin.  Ipecac,    gtt.  ,\v.     Has 
had  some  beef-tea.     Ale  omitted. 
12th,  A.M. — Has  been  quieter,  but  has  had 
no  sleep  ;  bowels  opened  twice  ;  pulse  114, 
feeble;  delirium  coutmues  ;  pupils  sluggish  ; 
symptoms  more  of  a  typhoid  character  ;  is 
continually    picking    the    bed  clothes,    and 
catching,  as  though  he  saw  something  before 
him  ;  tongue  dry  and  brown. 
Ordered,  if  more  restless,  to  have  half  a  si- 
milar draught  to  that  he  took  last  night. 
I'.M. — Asleep,  which  is  the  first  tune  these 
two  da}8;  has  not  had  the  opiate  draugiit; 
bowels  once  opened  ;  continually  multcruig  ; 
breathing  laborious. 


13th,  A.M. — Has  slept  the  greater  part  of 
the  night  without  taking  the  sedative ;  is 
more  sensible,  but  is  evidently  sinking  ; 
pulse  132,  small  and  weak;  tongue  very 
dry  and  brown  ;  excessively  thirsty  ;  the 
foot  continues  quite  natural,  but  the  superfi- 
cial gangrene  of  the  leg  is  still  going  on 
slowly  ;  the  discharge  from  the  outer  side  of 
it  is  very  foetid. 

To  have  some  brandy. 

P.M. — Has  slept  the  greater  part  of  the 
day ;  is  now  quite  sensible,  and  says  he 
thinks  he  shall  not  live  through  the  night ; 
pulse  1-14,  very  intermitting;  subsnltus  len- 
dinum ;  feet  warm  ;  free  from  pain  ;  coun- 
tenance sunken  and  haggard. 

Continue  brandy  and  wine. 

14th. — Died  this  morning  at  half-past 
eight  o'clock. 

The  post-mortem  examination  was  not 
made  with  so  much  minuteness  as  could  have 
been  wished,  the  friends  refusing  to  allow 
the  body  to  be  examined.  Ihe  limb,  how- 
ever, was  opened  just  so  as  to  permit  the 
large  vessels  to  be  taken  out.  There  was  a 
simple  fracture  of  the  fibula,  with  a  commi- 
nuted  one  of  the  tibia,  extending  in  a  very 
oblique  direction  about  three  inches  below 
the  knee-joint.  The  articulating  surface  was 
broken  into  four  or  five  pieces.  There  was 
also  a  considerable  quan-ity  of  partially  co- 
agulated blood,  mixed  with  some  pus.  The 
gangrene  had  not  extended  deeper  than  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  membrane. 

On  examining  the  vessels  which  had  been 
removed,  consisting  of  the  popliteal,  poste- 
rior, and  anterior  tibial,  with  the  peroneal 
arteries,  no  laceration  could  be  discovered 
in  any  of  them ;  the  hemorrhage  must 
theretore  have  arisen  from  some  smaller  ar- 
terial branch,  or  from  a  vein,  which  proba- 
bly might  have  been  found,  could  a  more  mi- 
nute examination  have  been  obtained.  The 
femoral  artery  was  removed  above  the 
place  where  the  ligature  had  been  applied, 
and,  as  had  been  supposed,  a  considerable 
earthy  de])Osite  was  found  between  the  coats 
of  it.  The  fact  of  this  deposite  having  taken 
place,  even  could  it  be  known  with  certainty 
a  priori,  does  not  appear  to  be  a  serious  ob- 
jection against  tying  an  artery  in  case  of 
aneurism,  as,  in  this  instance,  the  artery  was 
rendered  impervious  by  its  sides  being  glued 
togt  tlier  by  coagulating  lym])h,  as  firmly  ns 
usually  takes  jilace  in  the  same  lime  when 
the  vessel  is  quite  healthy.  N. 

NOTlCIi. 
If  "  A  Licentiate,"  who  published  a  letter 
about  the  F.xamination  at  Ajiotliecaries' 
Hall,  in  our  No.  for  July  2,  will  favour  us 
with  his  address,  (which  we  have  mislaid) 
we  will  transmit  to  hiiu  a  confi(K>ntial  com- 
munication which  has  been  sent  to  us. 

W.Wilson,  Printer,  t)7,  SUiniicr-Sirict,  Lundoii. 
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It  is  now  more  than  eighteen  months 
since  I  first  published  my  opinions  on 
the  mischievous  tendency  of  bleeding 
and  mercury  in  certain  cases  of  stru- 
mous iritis,  and  the  utility  of  the  sulphate 
of  (juinine  in  many  instances,  where  the 
former  plan  of  treatment  had  sometimes 
merely  slightly  relieved  for  a  temporary 
season,  and  in  other  instances  aggra- 
vated and  confirmed  the  disease  it  was 
intended  to  remove;  and,  as  an  increas- 
ed conviction  of  the  advantages  of  the 
method  of  treatment  then  recommended 
has  resulted  from  an  enlarged  acquaint- 
ance with  its  efficacy,  I  am  induced  to 
believe  that  a  few  additional  illustrations 
of  its  utility  may  not  be  altogether  un- 
interesting. And  I  am  the  more  dis- 
posed to  introduce  the  product  of  my 
experience  to  the  notice  of  the  profes- 
sion, because  an  admirable  writer  on 
diseases  of  the  eye,  Mr.  Mackenzie, 
has  recently  recommended,  in  strong 
terms,  that  plan  of  treatment  which  it 
was  one  object  of  my  former  communi- 
cation to  condemn.  The  improved  me- 
thod of  treatment  I  am  proceeding  to 
advocate,  is  not,  however,  recommend- 
ed to  the  absolute  exclusion  of  bleeding, 
and  mercury  administered  to  the  pro- 
duction of  salivation,  although,  it  is 
presumed  they  (bleeding  and  mercury) 
may  be  most  profitably  superseded,  in 
19!.— viir. 


at  least  seven  cases  out  of  ten  by  its 
early  adoption.  I  call  it  an  improved 
mode  of  treating  strumous  diseases  of 
the  eye,  for,  although  the  administra- 
tion of  bark  in  various  forms  has  been 
long  since  recommended  for  the  same 
purpose,  the  quinine  will  often  ctfect  a 
cure  where  the  bark,  either  given  in  the 
form  of  powder,  extract,  or  tincture, 
has  failed  to  relieve,  much  less  to  cure; 
and  farther,  because,  although  a  tonic, 
it  j)ossesses  advantages  which  are  not 
possessed  by  any  other  tonic,  at  least  to 
the  same  extent,  for,  in  many  instances 
of  the  disease  to  which  I  am  now  refer- 
ring, where  the  employment  of  various 
tonics  has  not  been  succeeded  by  benefit, 
the  administration  of  quinine  has  speed- 
ily effected  a  cure. 

There  are  certain  states  of  strumous 
disease  of  the  eye,  occurring  in  a  certain 
class  of  scrofulous  children,  to  which 
the  sulphate  of  quinine  is  peculiarly  well 
adapted,  and  I  shall  briefly  enumerate 
those  constitutional  characters,  or  ge- 
ral  symptoms,  which,  although  fre- 
quently connected  with,  are,  however, 
neither  peculiar  to  any  particular  class 
of  strumous  subjects,  nor  necessarily 
and  invariably  associated  with  any  given 
form  of  ophthalmic  affection,  (as  re- 
lates to  the  texture  involved)  occurring 
in  a  strumous  individual.  General  cha- 
racters : —  skin  harsh  and  dry;  com- 
plexion pale  and  sallow,  or  tinted  and 
transparent ;  muscular  structure  loose 
and  flabby ;  strength  impaired  ;  and 
system  generally  attenuated.  These 
are,  professedly,  but  the  outlines  of 
their  general  characters,  and  I  have 
preferred  to  mention  them  rather  than 
liave  recourse  to  the  more  ordinary 
mode  of  distinguishing  strumous  sub- 
jects,  because  they  apply  equally  well 
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to  the  lively  and  irritahle,  the  dull  and 
heavy,  and  the  intermediate  class  into 
which  scrofulous  children  are  usually 
divided,  whenever  those  changes  in  the 
general  health  occur,  which  permit  and 
decide  the  continuance  of  strumous  in- 
flammation of  the  eye.  The  question 
under  such  circumstances  is  not,  in  any 
particular  case,  to  which  cLiss  did  the 
patient  oriijinally  belong,  but,  uhat  is 
his  present  condition  ? 

It  is  not  probal)le  that  any  one  can 
have  paid  much  attention  to  the  physi- 
cal characters  of  those  children  in  whom 
scrofulous  diseases  of  the  eye  occur, 
nor  have  witnessed  the  various  morbid 
changes  with  which  these  ophthalmic 
affections  are  usually  associated,  without 
detectinsr  the  general  accuracy  of  Pro- 
fessor Beer's  classification  of  strumous 
subjects ;  allhouffh  it  must  be  allowed 
that,  if  the  majority  of  such  patients 
can  be  arranged  under  his  two  more 
important  classes,  there  is  also  noticed 
every  possible  gradation  from  the  one 
extreme  to  the  other,  in  which  the  type 
of  neither  is  perfectly  preserved,  and 
which  are  only  presumed  to  be  con- 
nected with  a  strumous  condition  of  the 
constitution,  by  the  obstinate  rather 
than  the  acute  nature  of  the  inflamma- 
tory affection  of  the  eye,  and  by  the  ex- 
istence of  a  much  greater  degree  of 
photophobia  than  is  usually  associated 
with  an  e.]ual  amount  of  common  in- 
flammation of  that  organ.  Now,  these 
two  circumstances,  viz.  the  obstinacy  ra- 
ther than  the  intensity  of  the  inflamma- 
tion, and  the  great  degree  of  photopho- 
bia, compared  with  the  trifling  amount 
of  inflammation  actually  present,  are  of 
the  highest  value  as  a  means  of  diagno- 
sis ;  and  I  am  disposed  to  regard  tbem 
as  particularly  important,  not  only  in 
deciding  the  name  of  the  disease,  but 
sometimes  also  in  determining  the  par- 
ticular treatment  it  may  be  necessary  to 
adopt  for  its  cure  :  for  instance,  a  child 
of  a  strumous  habit,  with  eidarged 
o-lands,  thickened  lip,  and  the  other 
tbaracters  of  struma  pretty  clearly  de- 
veloped, mciy  never  have  had  an  attack 
of  ophihalmia,  but,  in  consequence  of 
receiving  a  blow  upon  the  eye,  or,  from 
some  similar  cause,  that  organ  may  be- 
come inflamed,  and  may  pass  through 
the  same  course,  as  traumatic  ophthal- 
mia occurring  in  a  perfectly  healthy 
child.  Again,  children  who  are  appa- 
rently (luitc  destitute  of  all  the  more  or- 
dinary characters  of  struma,  may  be- 


come the  subjects  of  ophthalmia,  which 
may  l)e  as  obstinate  in  duration,  and 
combined  with  as  much  intolerance  of 
light,  as  commonly  occur  where  the 
local  indications  and  constitutional  evi- 
dences of  struma  are  fully  aud  perfectly 
developed. 

I  know  that  it  is  always  right  in  de- 
ciding upon  the  nature  of  this  class  of 
ophthalmic  atTeclions  to  take  the  history 
of  the  case,  and  the  constitutional  as 
well  as  the  local  symptoms  into  consi- 
deraticfti  ;  but  there  are  instances  in 
which  an  implicit  deference  to  constitu- 
tional symptoms  may  actually  mislead  ; 
such,  for  example,  as  some  cases  of 
traumatic  ophthalmia  occurring  in  stru- 
mous children,  where  the  textures  of 
the  eye,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  are 
not  willing  to  permit  the  moditication 
of  their  inflammation,  produced  by  the 
actual  agency  of  the  strumous  princi- 
ple, when  exerting  its  influence  in  mo- 
difying the  inflammatory  condition  of 
the  same  textures  in  other  instances,  in 
which  it  is  ascertained  (by  its  etfecls)  to 
he  in  operation.  Although!  have  many 
times  witnessed  such  cases,  cases  where, 
in  addition  to  a  strumous  history,  the 
physical  characters  and  many  of  the  lo- 
cal evidences  of  struma  were  present,  in 
children,  who,  having  received  an  injury 
to  the  eye  which  has  given  rise  to  an  at- 
tack of  ophthalmia,  has  afterwards 
passed  through  its  various  stages,  unin- 
fluenced and  unmodified  by  tiie  stru- 
mous condition  of  the  constitution,  I 
have  also  noticed  other  instances,  where 
neither  the  physical  characters  nor  the 
local  evidences  of  struma  were  present, 
in  children,  who  have  notwithstanding 
suffered  from  an  attack  of  ophthalmia 
or  iritis,  which,  had  the  same  descrip- 
tion of  inflammation  occurred  in  stru- 
mous children — children  in  whom  the 
indications  of  scrofula  were  well  and 
distinctly  marked — would  at  once  have 
been  considered  as  the  result  of  the 
modifying  influence  of  struma. 

Now,  these  facts  establish,  not  merely 
the  existence  of  exceptions  to  impor- 
tant general  rules,  i>ut,  what  I  am  more 
desirous  of  maintaining,  the  necessity  of 
a  local  as  well  as  a  constitutional  ai)ti- 
tude  for  the  admission  of  the  modifying 
influence  of  struma  in  ophthalmic  affec- 
tions generally.  1  cannot  trace  the 
process  by  which  the  strumous  principle 
effects  its  morbid  operations  upon  any 
part  of  the  system,  upon  wliich  it  may 
concentrate  its  action,  nor  can  I  cxplaiu 
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the  reason  of  its  solcctiiifi^  one  or  otlicr 
texture  for  its  specific  seat  in  prefer- 
ence to  other  parts  of  (lie  system  into 
tlie  coiiipositioii  of  whidi  the  same  tex- 
tures enter  in  ecjual,  and  perliaps  greater 
abunihince;  but,  with  tliese  facts  before 
ine,  it  is  impossil)le  to  deny  the  neces- 
sity of  the  existence  of  tiiat  local  apti- 
tude for  the  reception  of  strumous  ac- 
tion to  which  1  have  just  adverted. 
What  arc  the  tests  ("or  distinguisiiini^ 
scrofulous  from  simple  disease  in  those 
doubtful  cases,  where  the  aLj'gregation 
of  its  more  ordinary  symptoms  is 
wanting*?  We  are,  in  fact,  in  pos- 
session of  none  snllicieiitiy  precise  to 
constitute  a  satisfactory  reply  to  my 
present  inquiry  ;  and  it  was  from  the 
conviction  of  a  similar  confusion  exist- 
ing  with  regard  to  the  tests  of  chancre, 
that  .Idlin  Hunter  was  temjitcd  to  lay 
down  ihat  absurd  rule  respecliiig  its  cu- 
rability by  mercury,  which  misled 
(though  only  for  a  certain  period)  tiiose 
who  trusted  to  the  opinions  of  that 
great  man  witli  a  firmness  of  faith  which 
paralysed  individual  investigation.  A 
forcilile  illustration  of  tiie  existence  of 
a  great  degree  of  confusion  with  regard 
to  the  diagnosis  of  scrofula,  is  con- 
tained ill  a  very  common  and  fre(jueiit 
opinion  derived  from  the  nature  of  the 
contents  of  a  chronic  aliscess.  If  the 
(pialities  of  the  discharged  matter  are 
consistent  with  the  recognized  definition 
of  healthy  pus,  it  is  called  a  true 
phlegmonous  abscess  ;  but  if  the  mat- 
ter be  curdled  and  flaky,  it  is  termed 
a  scrofulous  abscess.  Are  we,  indeed, 
compelled  to  have  recourse  to  such  a 
mode  of  determining  the  nature  of  a 
disease?  Are  there  no  circumstances, 
independently  of  struma,  capable  of 
rendering  the  contents  of  a  chronic  ab- 
scess curdled  and  flaky  from  the  aggre- 
gation and  consolidation  of  its  albu- 
minous particles?  Leaving,  however, 
the  investigation  of  tliispart  of  the  sub- 
ject, I  return  to  t!ie  more  immediate 
object  of  my  present  communicaliou  ; 
and,  as  regards  the  kind  of  cases  to 
which  the  administration    of  (juinine   is 

*  I  allurit;  to  scrofulous  disease  in  general ;  for 
strumous  disease  of  the  eye  is  sufficiently  distin- 
guished by  the  age  of  the  patient  in  whom  it  oc- 
curs, the  obstinacy  of  its  duration,  the  excessive 
degree  of  photophobia  with  which  it  is  attended, 
the  filight  amount  of  visible  infiammation  which 
is  generally  present.,  the  profuseness  of  the 
laclirymation  with  which  it  is  usually  associated, 
In  addition  to  the  information  derived  from  the 
history  of  the  case,  and  the  physical  characters  of 
UiK  patient. 


peculiarly  well  adapted,  I  may  enume- 
rate the  following: — Sirumoiis  o])lithal- 
mia,  either  with  or  without  ulceration  of 
the  cornea;  strumous  inllammation  of 
the  cornea,  either  with  or  without  lym- 
phatic deposition  between  its  lamelhe, 
or  ulceration ;  strumous  iritis ;  stru- 
mous inflammation  of  the  mendjrane  of 
the  a(|neons  humour,  and  strumous 
photophobia  merely.  I  will  venture  to 
assert,  with  an  assured  confidence  of 
accuracy,  that  if  strunious  inflainma- 
ticm  of  any  of  the  textures  just  enume- 
rated exists,  in  connexion  with  some  or 
all  of  the  characters  previously  men- 
tioned, whether  those  characters  have 
preceded  the  establisliinent  of  disease  in 
the  eye  or  have  been  produced  either  by 
its  long  continuance  or  the  employment 
of  mercurial  or  other  medicines  for  its 
removal,  the  use  of  (|uinine  will  prompt- 
ly ettect  a  beneficial  change  in  the  state 
of  the  eye,  which  will  also  be,  in  the 
general,  coeval  and  co-e<iual  with  that 
of  the  constitution.  Let  me  not  Ite  un- 
derstood to  say,  that  (|uiuine  is  a  suita- 
ble and  certain  remedy  for  the  various 
forms  of  strumous  inflammation  of  the 
eye  under  all  circumstances;  for  I  have 
expressly  restricted  its  administration  to 
a  particular  condition  of  the  system, 
which,  altliongh  generally,  is  by  no 
means  invariably  co-existeat  with  its 
(the  strumous  inflammation  of  the  eye) 
development  ;  but,  certainly,  if  any 
medicine  can  be  considered  in  the  gene- 
ral as  a  remedy  for  scrofulous  inflam- 
niation  of  the  various  textures  of  the 
eye,  on  accoimt  of  the  extent  of  its  ap- 
plicability and  the  promptitude  aud 
permanence  of  the  benefit  it  confers, 
<iuinine  is  far  better  entitled  to  such  an 
appellation  than  any  otiier  with  which 
we  are  at  present  ac(]uaiiUed. 

If  a  child  has  been  under  treatment 
for  strumous  disease  of  the  eye  for  a 
long  time,  without  deriving  any  benefit 
from  a  due  degree  of  perseverance  in 
the  use  of  remedies  apparently  well 
adapted  to  the  case,  I  should  strongly 
recommend  a  trial  of  «]uiniue,  even 
though  the  absence  of  positive  debility 
may  not  appear  to  call  for  such  a  mode 
of  management;  whilst  the  existence  of 
enlarged  srlands,  thickened  lip,  &c.  com- 
bined with  a  ruddy  complexion,  may 
rather  ])oiiit  out  the  propriety  of  in- 
ducing slight  mercurial  action  ;  and  this 
opinion  is  formed  after  having  had  re- 
peated opportunities  of  curing  patients 
so  atiected  by  the  exhibition  of  (juinine. 
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who  have  been  previously  svibjected,  at 
my  own  recommendation,  to  other  modes 
of  treatment,  from  a  conviction  of  the 
UDsuitalileness  of  quinine.  The  follow- 
ing case  was  the  first  which  particularly 
urged  this  fact  upon  my  attention. 

A  stronsj  child,  horn  of  scrofulous 
parents,  with  a  florid  complexion,  and 
black  hair  and  eyes,  had  enlargement 
of  the  cervical  glands,  with  thickening 
of  the  upper  lip,  and  had  formerly  suf- 
fered from  scrofulous  disease  of  the 
finger-joint,  which  had  greatly  disfigured 
the  hand.  The  eyes  subsequently  be- 
came inflamed,  and  when  I  first  saw 
him  he  was  suffering  from  strumous 
ophthalmia  merely.  As  the  child  was 
particularly  hearty  and  strong,  I  direct- 
ed him  to  take  eight  grains  of  the  hydrar- 
gyrus  cum  creta,  with  a  few  grains  of 
rhubarb  every  morning,  and  twelve 
drops  of  the  liquor  potassae,  in  a  little 
water,  three  times  daily  ;  and  to  apply  a 
small  blister  to  the  back  of  the  neck.  Af- 
ter due  perseverance  in  this  plan  of  treat- 
mentwithout  benefit — indeed,  so  far  from 
producing  any  improvement,  the  disease 
had  actually  extended  to  the  cornea — I 
placed  his  system  under  the  decided  in- 
fluence of  mercury,  with  no  better  suc- 
cess. Without  any  sanguine  expecta- 
tion of  advantage,  I  then  prescribed  the 
quinine,  which  1  had  not  at  that  time 
used  very  extensively  in  opiithalmic  af- 
fections (for  this  case  occurred  two 
years  ago),  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks  my  little  patient  was  perfectly 
cured.  The  other  important  fact  which 
this  case  also  assisted  in  confirming, 
was  the  non-occurrence  of  the  disease 
at  any  subsequent  period ;  for,  although 
relapses  of  strumous  disease  of  the  eye 
are  extremely  fretjuent  after  the  ordi- 
nary modes  of  cure,  and  partic\ilarly 
when  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  mer- 
cury and  venesection,  they  are,  as  far 
as  my  experience  has  hitherto  extended, 
exceedingly  rare  after  the  cure  has  been 
effected  by  the  agency  of  the  sulphate 
of  quinine. 

Tiie  following  case  will  more  fully  il- 
lustrate my  views,  and  at  the  same  time 
point  out  the  various  measures  it  may 
1)C  expedient  or  necessary  to  adopt, 
prior  to,  or  during  the  admiuistratiou  of 
quinine. 

Miss  Sprigg,  set.  14,  a  feeble  deli- 
cate girl,  has  had  several  attacks  of 
strumous  ophthaiinia,  and  one  of  stru- 
mous iritis,  which  have  always  been 
subdued     by     the     administration    of 


mercury,  and  by  the  application  of 
leeches  and  blisters,  but  generally  re- 
curred on  the  slightest  derangement  of 
health,  or  exposure  to  cold,  soon  after 
the  inflammatory  atfection  had  been  re- 
moved; but  every  successive  attack  of 
inflammation  was  more  obstinate  than 
tlie  one  immediately  preceding;  the 
health  also  became  impaired,  the 
strength  much  diminished,  the  system 
greatly  attenuated,  and  the  complexion 
pale  and  sallow.  On  the  occurrence 
of  another  seizure,  I  prescribed  the  sul- 
phate of  quinine  in  tlie  following  doses, 
after  having  previously  relaxed  the 
bowels  by  a  mild  aperient : — 

R  Quin.  Sulph.  3 J.  Syrup.  Cort.  Aurantii, 
^ss.  Infus.  Rosae,  ^viiss.  M.  ft.  mis- 
tura  cujus  sumat.  Cochl.  ij.  bis  in  die. 

I  also  placed  a  small  issue  in  the 
arm,  and  directed  an  occasional  dose  of 
senna  infusion  to  be  taken  in  the  morn- 
ing. Under  this  treatment  the  inflam- 
matory affection  of  the  eye  was  removed 
much  more  speedily  than  on  former  oc- 
casions ;  but  what  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  notice,  the  health  and  strength 
also  improved,  contrary  to  what  had  oc- 
curred under  the  modes  of  treatment 
formerly  employed,  and  she  has  never 
had  any  ophthalmic  alfection  since  that 
period.  When  we  contrast  the  speed 
and  permanence  of  the  cure,  with  the 
improved  condition  of  the  general 
health,  procured  by  the  administration 
of  quinine,  with  the  very  tardy  and 
temporary  recovery,  and  shattered  state 
of  the  system  produced  Ity  the  employ- 
ment of  hydrargyrus  and  leeches,  the 
advantages  of  the  metliod  of  cure  I  am 
now  advocating  will  be  conspicuously 
evident. 

Stiuinons  Iritis  and  Conieitis. — Reu- 
ben Pearii,  set.  10,  a  pale  delicate  child, 
has  art  attack  of  strumous  inflammation 
of  the  conjunctiva,  which  has  extended 
to  the  cornea  and  iris.  Characters  of 
the  disease  when  I  first  saw  him,  on  the 
25th  of  June  : — In  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary local  characters  of  strumous  iritis 
combined  witii  cornoitis,  there  was  a 
tendency  to  incurvation  of  the  tarsal 
cartilages,  from  the  constant  and  vio- 
lent action  of  the  orbicularis  muscles; 
the  corrugator  and  orbicularis  muscles 
were  unusually  strong  and  prominent; 
the  eye-lashes  were  extremely  long,  nu- 
merous, and  thick*,  and  so  great  was 

•  This  appears  to  be  one  of  the  very  many 
means  employed  by  nature  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
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tlie  intolerence  of  liijlit,  that  altlioiiyli 
the  child  huil  a  liiieii  bandage  before  the 
eyes,  and,  over  that,  a  broad  green 
shade,  he  constantly  hiinij  down  the 
head  and  concealed  his  face  in  his  mo- 
ther's lap,  or  covered  it  with  a  pillow 
dnriniif  tlie  whole  of  the  day.  'I'he 
sliiflitest  attempt  at  examining-  the  eyes 
was  followed  by  extreme  spasm  of  tiie 
muscles  of  the  eye-hall  and  lids,  profuse 
lachrymation,  and  the  most  violent 
sneezing.  In  addition  to  these  empha- 
tic characters  of  strumous  disease  of  the 
eye,  his  countenance  was  pale,  his  body 
emaciated,  and  his  strength  so  much 
prostrated  that  his  mother  was  obliged 
to  carry  him  from  the  carriage  in  which 
he  was  wheeled  to  the  door,  into  my 
liouse,  when  he  first  came  to  see  me ; 
indeed  I  have  rarely  seen  a  more  per- 
fect specimen  of  debility  and  emaciation 
than  this  poor  fellow  exhibited  at  the 
period  to  which  I  allude.  He  had  been 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Darwall,  for  several 
weeks,  without  deriving  any  benetit ;  in- 
deed, his  strength  and  power  of  vision 
had  l)oth  declined  whilst  under  his  super- 
intendence*. 'I'he  mouth  had  been 
slightly  affected  for  some  time  by  the 
calomel,  which  he  had  been  taking  in 
combination  with  Dover's  powder  ;  and 
as  1  have  before  stated,  his  strength  had 
declined,  whilst  the  inflammation  of  the 
eye  had  rather  increased  under  the 
mercurial  intinence. 

Having  accidentally  seen  the  patient 
at  Dr.  Darwf.U's,  and  having  stated  how 
very  speedily  the  child  might  he  relieved, 
he  requested  me  to  take  the  patient 
under  my  care ;  when  the  condition  of 
the  eye,  and  state  of  the  health,  were 
such  as  have  been  already  described.  I 
immeiliately  prescribed  the  following 
mixture,  (directing  the  child's  mother 
to  administer  a  little  aperient  medicine 

tecting  the  retina  of  strumous  children  from  the 
influfnce  of  vivid  light.  I  have  generally  remark- 
ed this  increase  in  the  length,  thickness,  and 
number  of  the  eye-lashes  in  strumous  children 
who  have  suffered  much  from  ()hotophobla,  and 
in  many  instances  their  direction  is  so  changed, 
that  they  are  interwoven,  as  it  were,  one  with 
another,  or  so  much  curved  outwards,  that  their 
j)oints  have  actually  been  in  contact  with  tlie  in- 
teguments of  the  eye-lids  posterior  to  their  bulbs, 
each  eye-lasli  forming  in  effect  a  double  one,  and 
powerfully  contributing,  in  connexion  with  tlieir 
various  other  qualities,  to  exclude  an  offensive 
amount  of  light. 

•  I  esteem  it  no  unimportant  argument  in  sup- 
port iif  my  declaration  of  the  advantages  of  the 
treatment  it  has  been  the  chief  objrct  of  this  pa- 
per to  explain  and  defend,  that  it  has  enabled  me 
to  cure,  without  difficulty  or  delay,  a  disease 
which  had  withstood,  if  not  delied,  the  ^kill  of  so 
excclleut  a  physician  as  my  friend  Vr.  D, 


before  commencing  with  the  quinine,') 
and  placed  a  small  issue  in  the  arm  ; 
in  cotisetiuence  of  which  I  liad  the 
great  satisfaction  of  witnessing  a  moat 
decidedly  favourable  alteration  in  the 
state  of  tiie  eye,  and  also  in  the 
condition  of  the  general  health,  in  a  fe\'' 
days  after  my  plan  of  treatment  had 
been  adopted.  Allhongh  a  fortnight 
only  has  elapsed  since  this  patient  was 
])laced  under  my  care,  the  power  of 
vision  is  in  a  great  measure  restored, 
the  child  is  enabled  to  face  the  light 
without  suffering  more  than  a  slight 
degree  of  inconvenience,  and  tlic  strength 
and  appetite  are  most  rapidly  im[irov- 
ing.  He  now  walks  from  his  own  home 
to  my  house,  and  back  again,  (a  dis- 
tance of  a  mile)  without  the  least  assis- 
tance. 

Mixture  prescribed  for  Reuben 
Pears — 

R  Quininas  Sulph.  gr.  xij. 
Syrup.  Coit,  Aurantii,  ^ss. 
Infus.    IlosBB,     Jviiss.     Misce.  Sumat. 
Coch.  Ainpl.  ter  die. 

If  time  would  have  permitted,  it  was 
my  intention  to  have  related  one  or  two 
other  cases,  with  a  view  of  pointing  out 
those  examples  of  strumous  disease  of 
the  eye,  occurring  in  a  certain  class  of 
scrofulous  children,  whicii  are  more 
promptly  and  properly  cured  by  other 
modes  of  treatment  ;  some  of  wdiich, 
indeed,  would  be  rendered  worse,  rather 
than  amended,  by  the  administration  of 
quinine,  inasmuch  as  the  delay  vvould 
have  permitted  the  extension,  and  con- 
firmed the  inveteracy  of  the  inflamma- 
tion :  the  fulfilment  of  this  intention, 
however,   I  am  compelled  to  defer. 


ON  INDEPENDENT  ACTION  OF  THE 
ARTERIES. 

By   David  Badiiam,  JM.B.  Oxon. 


The  object  of  the  present  communica- 
tion is,  to  support,  on  further  evidence, 
the  existence  of  "  independent  arterial 
action,"  and  to  give  a  rapid  sketch  of 
those  pathological  consecinences  whicii 
appear  explical)le  on  such  an  admission, 
and  inexplicable  without  it.  I  have 
already  attempted,  in  a  paper  published 
lately  in  the  Medical  Gazette,  to  show 
that  mere  elasticity  of  the  arterial  tree. 
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liowevcr  necessary  an  aj]^ent  it  may  be 
presiiniefl  to  he  in  tlic  circulation  of  the 
Mood,  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  ex- 
plain any  of  the  followiuiT  phenomena, 
for  tlie  production  of  wliich  notliinif 
short  of  an  additional  independent  ac- 
tion could  possibly  account: — 1.  Hy- 
pertropliy  of  the  left  ventricle  with  a 
weak  pulse*.  2.  Dilatation  of  the 
same  ventricle  with  u  stroni^  pulse. 
Both  are  morbid  phenomena  actually 
ascertained,  and  both  are  anomalous, 
on  the  supposition  of  a  force  communi- 
cated by  the  heart  exclusively.  3, 
Want  of  correspondence  between  the 
relative  forces  of  the  pulse  at  the  wrist 
and  the  heart's  impulse.  4.  Occasional 
difference  between  the  pulse  as  felt  at 
the  two  wrists.  5.  Regularity  of  arte- 
rial pulse.with  irreg'ularity  and  increased 
freijuency  of  the  heart's  contractions ; 
as  where  the  first  is  50,  and  the  latter 
avera;fcs  100  in  a  minute.  G.  The  en- 
tire cessation  of  pulse  at  the  wrist,  while 
the  heart  continues  its  function  ;  a  case 
in  which  tlie  arteries  cannot  be  said  to 
be  dependent  for  their  action  upon  any 
action  of  that  organ.  7-  Parry  ascer- 
tained by  cxjieriment,  that  arteries  con- 
tract on  abstracting  a  portion  of  their 
contained  fluid,  that  is,  by  the  action  of 
muscular  fii)re,  since  he  also  found  that 
such  arteries  recover  their  natural  dia- 
meter; in  other  words,  that  when  the 
vitality  of  the  muscular  fibre,  in  which 
the  contractile  action  resided,  was  de- 
stroyed, the  antagonist  force  of  elasti- 
city prevailed,  and  was  the  oidy  remain- 
ing force.  8.  Unless  such  a  power  as 
is  understood  by  Parry  in  the  term 
*'  tonicity"  be  granted,  the  course  of 
the  arterial  current  must  be,  not  the 
uniform  stream  without  a  pause,  which 
it  actually  is,  but  interrupted,  as  it  has 
l)een  well  observed  by  IJeclard.  9. 
Allliongh  there  be  nothing  corroborative 
of  this  view  in  such  cases  of  paralysis  as 
c.\hil)it  normal  arterial  action,  (to  illus- 
trate which  we  n)ay  fall  to  our  recollec- 
lion  the  experiment  of  Monro,  wiio, 
having  rendered  a  limb  paralytic  by  the 
division  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  and  having 
fractured  the  bone,  found  that  arterial 

*  I  may  here  mention  that  I  use  the  words 
"  pulse"  and  independent  arterial  action  indif- 
ferently, thongh  not  as  perfect  synonyms.  I  have 
no  occasion  at  present  lo  meet  tliis  much  contro- 
verted point,  IJecause  it  Will,  I  lliink,  liccafter 
appear,  that,  in  maintaining  the  independence 
of  arterial  action,  »omc  of  the  facts  c'tcd  for  tliis 
purpo-ie  iiri' e'lnally  decisive  in  shewing  that  llie 
pulse  i!*  ptodnii'd  l.y  the  successipn  of  un  elastic 
to  u  muscular  power. 


action  capable  of  reuniting  it  by  callus 
was  nevertheless  continued,)  yet  that 
increased  arterial  action  should  some- 
times accompany  a  paialysed  extremity 
surely  proves  more :  it  proves  the  ac- 
tivity of  these  vessels  to  have  been  tjuile 
independent  of  the  heart ; — as  to  the 
fact,  1  liave  recorded  two  such  cases  in 
a  recent  number  of  the  Gazette.  10. 
All  those  cases,  where,  there  being  no 
reason  for  supposing  impeded  circula- 
tion, the  pulse  of  one  extremity  be- 
comes totally  suspended,  while  that  of 
the  other  continues.  1 1 .  Cases  in  which 
we  find  the  heart,  together  with  the 
major  part  of  the  arterial  system,  pul- 
sating at  the  rate  of  90  per  minute,  and 
the  pulse  at  another  part  of  the  system 
no  more  than  44  in  the  same  time.  I 
shall  soon  have  occasion  to  cite  such 
cases  with  their  authorities.  To  those 
who  deny  the  existence  of  an  indepen- 
dent power  inherent  in  the  artery,  they 
are  prima  facie  impossilde :  to  those 
who  l)elieve  in  the  doctrine,  and  vvho 
follow  it  out  by  reflection,  such  pheno- 
mena are  probable  enough,  even  with- 
out instances,  and  1  may  mention, 
(though,  perhaps,  it  is  rather  more  inte- 
resting for  me  to  remember,  than  for 
others  to  learn,)  that  such  consideration 
led  me  to  put  do.vn  as  a  query,  what  J 
have  since  decidedly  ascertained  as  a 
fact,  that  the  frequency  of  cardiac  and 
arterial  pulse  is  not  always  the  same. 
12.  We  cannot  account  upon  any  otlier 
supposition  for  the  fact  of  monsters  ar- 
riving at  the  full  period  of  ulero  gesta- 
tion without  any  heart;  as  the  circula- 
tion here  must  have  been  carried  on 
independently  of  the  bloodvessels.  13. 
A  leg  is  sometimes  removed  without  loss 
of  blood,  though  large  vessels  arc  cut 
through,  and  the  circulation  vigorous 
— a  fact  which  Dr.  Hastings  advances 
in  proof  of  the  elasticity  of  the  artery, 
but  which  I  should  raiiier  adduce  in 
demonstration  of  a  nuiscular  i)ower, 
which  does  not  follow  a  general  law, 
than  an  elastic  one,  which  dues.  Lastly, 
can  local  inilammation  be  explained 
upon  any  other  |)rinci|)le  ? 

Perhaps  enough  has  been  saitl  to 
make  it  extremely  dilficult  lo  deny  "  that 
there  is  an  indepeinlent  action  exercised 
by  the  nmscular  coat  of  the  arteries; 
nor  can  the  10th  and  1 1th  of  the  above 
heads  be  entertained  without  coubider- 
iiig  pulse  as  the  ct>nsequence,  and  mus- 
cular aclitm  of  the  artery  as  the  cause ;  that 
is,  I  conceive  we  should  not  feci  the  pulse. 
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even  tliough  tlie  ciiculation  were  kept 
tip,  iiiili'ss  l)y  tlic  recovery  of  tlie  artery 
coiitnietetl,  hy  virtue  of  its  imisriilar 
power  "  within  its  natural  diatneter" — 
(Parry.)  Wherever,  tlierefore,  in  heallli 
or  in  disease,  the  aetions  of  tlie  lieart 
and  arteries  cease  to  hear  the  us;ual  ratio 
to  each  other,  in  the  force  and  frequency 
of  their  contractions,  there  we  have  a 
distinct  proof  of  tiie  independence  of 
tiie  actions  of  each  :  cardiac  and  arte- 
rial action  are  never  linked  together  as 
cause  and  effect,  but  the  latter  is  jreiie- 
rally  reirulated  l)y  so  intimate  a  sympa- 
thy with  that  of  the  former,  that  they 
appear  to  he  i»iit  dift'erent  parts  of  one 
and  the  same  action.  It  is  this  beau- 
tiful rcijuhjrity  and  reciprocity  so  com- 
monly snbsistinif  itctweeii  the  two  iin- 
jiellinjf  forces  that  has  caused  many  to 
overlook,  and  others  to  deny,  a  fact 
rigorously  ascertained,  of  the  occasional 
want  of  correspondence  in  the  force 
and  frequency  of  their  respective  con- 
tractions. 

In  healthy  and  imperturbed  states  of 
the  system,  the  conjoined  forces  of  the 
heart  and  arteries  give  a  momentum  to 
the  blood,  capable  of  proj)elling  it 
through  tlie  minuter  branches  of  the 
arterial  tree  ;  one  of  these  may  be  oc- 
casionally stronger  and  the  other  weaker, 
provided  that  the  sum  of  the  two  forces 
remains  the  same*.  A  beautiful  result 
seems  to  be  procured  out  of  the  very 
independence  with  which,  I  conceive, 
tlie  heart  and  arteries  act,  and  the 
well-being  and  perfection  of  the  ma- 
chine, by  wliieh  it  defends  itself  against 
disturbing  causes,  seen>  to  be  efl'ected. 
In  old  age  we  often  find  the  action  of 
the  lieart  weak,  while  the  pulse  is  pre- 
ternalurally  strong  :   with  some  patliolo- 


•  Dr.  MarsUall  Hall  seems  to  have  said,  may  I 
venture  to  remark,  somewhat  inadvertently,  in 
his  admirable  work  on  the  Kft'ects  of  the  Loss  uf 
}{lo(id,  "  tliat  syncope  is  readily  induced  by  ab- 
straction of  the  vital  fluid  in  fever,  because  the 
heart  and  large  arteries  are  alone  over-active,  the 
capillary  system  remaining  unatt'ected."  Now  I 
cannot  (onceive  how  capillary  circulation  can  re- 
inaiii  unaffected  if  both  the  forces  of  the  heart 
U'ld  arteries  are  increased;  surely  such  an  ex- 
agijeiation  in  the  sum  of  these  forces  must  tend 
to  propel  the  blood  further,  and  produce  an  un- 
natural plenitude  of  the  extreme  vessels;  for 
what  adLiju  ite  resistance  could  this  slenrler  set 
of  tubes  make  to  the  increased  momentum  uf  the 
heart  and  greater  arteriei  conjoined?  15ut  my 
supposition  is,  that  wherever  the  capillary  circa- 
laliun  is  natural,  there  the  sum  of  the  propelling 
forces  of  the  heart  and  arteries  will  be  normal  : 
the  arteries  may,  in  Iced,  act  more  powerfully, 
but  then  the  hearl  must  act  more  feebly,  or  vice 
versa;  else  the  ca|iillaiy  vessels  must  be  forcibly 
injected,  and  the  circulation  in  them  become 
anormal. 


gists  this  is  the  evidence  of  functional 
or  structural  disease;  to  me,  it  appears 
in  the  light  of  an  accommodating  pro- 
cess ;  the  heart  acts  feel)ly  ;  the  equili- 
brium of  tiie  circulation  is  in  jeopardy  ; 
the  arteries  rescue  it  from  tliat  jeopardy; 
they  make  up  for  the  deficient  (;nergy  ot 
the  heart.  'J'his  etjuilibrium  is  also  dis- 
turbed in  various  diseases  in  various 
ways :  the  sum  of  the  forces  of  the 
heart  and  arteries  may  become  too 
great  by  the  increased  action  of  one  or 
both;  may  become  iiiade<iiuite  by  the 
diminished"  action  of  one  or  both :  the 
peril  will  be  proportionate  to  the  extent 
and  the  seat  of  such  aHections:  in  short, 
when  we  consider  "  tliat  arteries  termi- 
nate in  such  various  ways ;  that  some 
become  exhalenls,  some  lead  into  veins, 
some  into  absorbents,  and  others  into 
secreting  glands,  we  sluill  not  be  sur- 
prised at  the  variety  of  di.seases  which 
may  arise  from  difi'erent  modificatioiic; 
of  arterial  action,  according  to  the 
structures  to  which  they  are  subservient. 
It  is  on  all  hands  admitted  that  all  mus- 
cular fibre  is  liable  to  states  of  exertion 
which  admit  of  much  variety  ;  that  it 
may  be  over  actively  excited,  as  in  vio- 
lent exertion  ;  or  languidly  exercised, 
as  in  cachectic  diseases;  or  spasmodi- 
cally, as  in  tetanus  ;  or  quite  lose  its 
tonicity,  as  in  paralysis ;  nor  can  it  be 
in  dispute  that  any  siieli  atfeetion  may. 
be  partial,  and  may  visit  involuntary  as 
well  as  voluntary  muscles  :  the  heart  in 
palpitation  is  clearly  acting  with  more 
than  natural  vigour;  in  inollilies  cordis 
([..aeniiec)  witli  less.  Tlie  same  is  true 
of  the  stomach,  tht;  intestines  the  blad- 
der; and  accordingly  siicli  diseases  of 
function  are  frequently  described  by 
pathologists  ;  how  then  has  it  happened 
that  tlie  muscular  coat  of  the  artery, 
subject  to  precisely  the  same  alTeelions 
(because  it  is  muscular),  from  nervous 
influence,  lias  been  overlooked,  or  sa 
little  investigated?  No  author  that  1 
am  ac(|uainted  with  has  considered  that; 
many  diseases,  and  death  itself,  may 
arise  from  diseased  arterial  action  ;  that 
is,  from  a  lesion  of  the  function  as  cer- 
tainly as  from  those  lesions  of  the  struc- 
ture of  these  vessels,  which  have  been  so 
well  ascertained.  Thus  i  propose  to 
admit  as  a  direct  pathological  cause  the 
diseased  exercise  of  arteriiil  action, 
whether  by  increase,  decrease,  spasm, 
or  paralysis  of  the  living  vessel,  that  is, 
of  its  muscular  coat ;  whereas,  the 
common  pathology  seems  to  confine 
our   consideration  to  congestion  or  in- 
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flammation  as  the  only  functional  dis- 
ease of  the  arterial  system  : — through- 
out this  paper,  therefore,  it  will  be 
found  that  I  have  selected  as  illustra- 
tions those  diseases  which  do  not  be- 
lonj:^  to  the  order  of  "  phlegmasise," 
because  in  such  cases  the  display  of  the 
independency  of  arterial  action  is  as  ap- 
parent and  more  simple  from  being 
imaccompanied  with  inflammatory  dia- 
thesis. 

A  diseased  function  of  arteries  will, 
no  douI)t,  sometimes  involve  various  or- 
gans of  the  economy  by  nervous  sym- 
pathy— that  is,  by  identity  of  nervous 
communications  ;  which  organs,  thus 
involved,  may  become  the  seats  of  va- 
rious afltcctions,  of  which  the  symptoms 
may  be  very  obscure,  or  declared  on 
very  distant  parts  of  the  organization  ; 
but  at  present,  and  not  to  prolong  this 
paper  more  than  seems  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  ex[)ressing  my  views  intel- 
ligibly, I  shall  not  enter  upon  any  otlier 
than  direct  and  immediate  results  of  the 
functional  disturbance  of  arteries. 

I  propose,  then,  to  consider  the  arte- 
rial system  generally,  or  some  of  its 
branches*,    under  tlie  state,   first,    of 


•  I  say  some  of  the  branches,  because  I  think  an 
independent  power  is  frequently  ^manifested  only 
in  a  part ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  a  priori  unlikely 
in  this  as  a  supposition.  We  see  partial  affections 
in  the  exercise  of  muscular  action  in  different 
parts  of  the  body;  why  not  expect  it  in  the  arte- 
ries ?  I  have  lately  seen  a  case  where  the  pulse 
(that  is,  where  arterial  action)  was  impcrcei)tible 
on  one  side,  and  natural  on  the  othei.  A  young 
married  lady  was  seized  suddenly,  while  playing 
on  the  guitar,  with  a  feeling  of  burning  at  the 
extremities  of  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  ac- 
companied with  a  numbness  of  that  hand,  which 
soon  disappeared.  Sl.ortly  after,  she  was  awaken- 
ed in  the  night  by  an  agonizing  pain  up  the  left 
arm,  which,  on  attempting  to  move,  she  found 
quite  dead.  Great  as  was  the  pain  in  the  extre- 
mity, no  external  pressure  could  be  iJtrceived  by 
her  ;  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  v/as  quite  gone,  nor  can 
it  ever  since  be  detected  even  in  the  axilla.  The 
arm  lias  lost  some  of  its  temperature ;  it  has  become 
emaciated  considerably  ;  dry  gan;^reiie  appeared  at 
the  ends  of  the  fingers,  which  peeled  off  by  degrees. 
These  remarkable  phenomena  occurred  nearly 
two  years  ago  :  the  general  functions  of  the  body 
are  so  little  impaired  that  in  this  interval  she  has 
been  pregnant.  The  arm  is  now  quite  as  sensible 
as  it  ever  was,  and  she  has  a  free  but  feeble  pos- 
session of  it:  it  is  considerably  less  in  the  span 
than  that  on  the  opposite  side  ;  but  no  pulse,  no 
arterial  action,  have  ever  returned.  Yet  the  cir- 
culation is  certainly  going  on,  and,  upon  asking  the 
lady  to  let  the  arm  hang  down,  the  veins  instantly 
become  turgid.  Does  it  not  result  from  this  state- 
ment, first,  that  there  may  be  a  partial  supi)ression 
of  arterial  action  ?  Secondly,  that  the  arterial 
pulse  is  not  produced  by  the  distention  of  the 
elastic  coat  of  an  artery  by  the  ingress  of  fresh 
blood,  but  is  the  consequence  of  an  artery  con- 
tracted within  its  natural  diameter  by  its  muscu- 
lar coat,  suddenly  ngnining  its  natural  diameter 
by  means  of  its  elastic  one.  A  woman  came  under 
the  care  of  Zimmcrniun,  in  whom  tUc  i)uUc  at  one 


spasm.  This  modification  of  indepen- 
dent arterial  action,  as  I  have  endea- 
voured to  shew  in  a  former  jiaper,  seems 
to  offer  an  easy,  and  indeed  the  only  sa- 
tisfactory explanation  that  can  be  given 
to  the  want  of  correspondence  occasion- 
ally observed  between  the  rhythm  force 
or  frequency  of  cardiac  and  arterial 
systole.  I  have  attempted  to  shew 
(vide  INIed.  Gaz.  June  18),  iiow  palpita- 
tion owes  its  existence  to  this  state  of 
the  larger  branches  of  the  arterial  sys- 
tem, and  that  many  cases  of  hypertro- 
jihied  and  dilated  licart,  and  perhaps 
not  a  few  cases  of  arterial  aneurism, 
own,  for  their  producing  cause,  a  fre- 
quently recurring  spasm  of  the  arteries  ; 
which,  as  a  disease  of  function  in  the 
subordinate  organs  of  circulation,  must 
come,  in  time,  to  produce  a  disease  of 
structure  of  the  jjrincipal  one.  Several 
pathological  consequences  seem  to  fol- 
low, which  are  not  to  be  explained  upon 
any  other  principle.  For  instance,  an 
inflamed  gland  does  not  secrete;  not 
surely,  as  ]Mr.  Lawrence  justly  observes, 
because  there  is  a  spasm  of  the  capil- 
laries, but,  as  I  presume,  from  a  spasm 
of  the  great  arteries,  which  keeps  back 
the  blood,  and  so  withholds  the  very  pe- 
buhim  of  secretion.  Sudden  effusion 
into  a  glandular  structure  (which  the 
distinguished  writer  just  quoted  thinks, 
as  it  certainly  is,  inexplicable  on  the 
supposition  of  a  "  spasm  of  capil- 
laries"), together  with  turgescence  in 
the  neighbouring  veins,  are  they  not 
sufficiently  consistent  with,  and  expli- 
cable by  a  spasmodic  constriction  of 
the  leading  vessels  ?  To  say  with  Mr. 
Lawrence  that  the  capillaries  are  thrown 
into  "  an  unnatural  state,"  is  no  ex- 
planation ;  while  to  suppose  effusion  the 
immediate  consecjuence  of  a  spasm, 
whicli  impels  the  blood  in  the  arteries 
too  far,  and  to  attribute  the  turgid  con- 
dition of  the  veins  to  the  diminished  ca- 
pacity of  the  arteries  (which  thus,  re- 
sisting the  free  evacuation  of  the  left 
side  of  the  heart,  diminish  the  receptive 
function  of  the  right),  are,  I  think,  not 
unwarrantable  inferences,  while  they 
are,  at  the  same  time,  adequate  interpre- 
tations. Nor  are  certain  anomalous 
cases  of  vertigo  and  apoplexy  inexpli- 
cable   on  the   assumption    of    arterial 


wrist,  and  the  heart  itself,  beat  at  the  rate  of 
44  per  minute,  while  the  pulsations  at  the  other 
wrist  were  I'O  in  the  same  time  :  one  such  fact  is 
sufficient  to  disprove  the  common  theory  of  pulse, 
for  it  was  not  one  of  those  cases  where  a  mistake 
from  inadvertence  was  possible. 
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spasm  ;  an  insiilHcieiit  (]u;iiitity  of  blood 
sent  to  the  Iu'ikI,  or  th;it  blood  inipro- 
peilv  oxviienalcd,  ])rodiires  verti<To  ;  a 
narrowinij  of  tlie  capacity  of  the  con- 
veyiiis?  arteries  by  spasm  will  produce 
both  ;  and  as  to  ai)oplexy,  if  the  cap;i- 
city  of  tlie  arteries  be  diminished,  tliat 
of  the  veins  must  be  increased — hence 
the  apoplexy  of  turgescence  without 
rupture. 

I  would  next  call  the  reader's  atten- 
tion to  a  state  of  arterial  action,  where 
its  energy  seems  generally  increased. 
Arterial  action  in  excess  may,  I  sup- 
pose, be  either  of  an  inflammatory  cha- 
racter or  not,  and  hence  the  diseases 
oriiiinating  out  of  it  may  i)e  ditferent. 
If  I  were  desired  to  mention  diseases 
which  certainly  do  not  always  belong  to 
the  order  of  "  phlegmasiic,"  under  which 
tiicy  have  been  arranged,  and  in  whicii, 
notwithstanding,  I  suppose  an  excess  of 
arterial  action  to  be  manifested  ;  after 
stating  my  general  persuasion,  "  that 
all  such  diseases  as  are  marked  during 
life  by  a  morbid  increase  of  secretion, 
or  signalised  by  effusion,  without  excite- 
ment of  the  heart,  and  which  leave  no 
cadaveric  traces  '  du  travail  injlamma- 
toire,'  can  only  have  for  their  proxi- 
mate cause  an  increased  action  either 
of  the  arteries  generally,  or  of  consider- 
able portions  of  them,  and  not  of  the 
capillaries  only  of  the  part*,  I  should 
be  disposed  to  select,  in  the  first  place, 
bronchitis.  In  many  varieties  of  this 
disease,  notwithstanding  the  general  ac- 
curacy as  well  as  the  currency  of  the 
name  (first  imposed  by  my  father),  there 
are  often  no  symptoms  whatever  of  in- 
flammation during  life,  nor  do  the  most 
rigorous  post-mortem  inspections  fre- 
<iuently  shew  any  trace  of  it." — Andral, 
'ihe  pulse  in  chronic  bronchitis  is  re- 
marked to  be  generally  moderate,  some- 
times natural,  and  life  seems  at  last  to 
lie  extinguished  by  the  vast  quantity  of 
secreted  mucus  which  accumulates  in 
the  bronchi,  and  presents  an  insurmount- 
able obstacle  to  the  decarbonization  of 
the  bloodf.      There  must  evidently  be 


*  For  wherever  the  sum  of  the  two  forces  of 
file  heart  and  arteries  is  greater  than  normal, 
there  we  must  have  effusion;  it  being  idle  to 
invest  the  capillaries  with  a  force  at  all  adequate 
to  arrest  the  increased  momentum  of  the  blood  as 
it  is  urged  into  them  from  beliind. 

t  Ne  faut-il  pas  reconnaitr^  ici  une  autre 
espice  de  travail  de  la  nature,  semblable,  par 
exemple,  a  celui  qui  produit  la  sneur  ?  C'est  une 
sorte  de  mouvement  fluxionaire  dont  nous 
sommes  loin  sans  doute  de  reconnaitre  le  me- 
chanisme  et  la  cause  prochaiue,  mais  que  nous 


increased  action  of  the  larger  and  iead- 
iiiH'  arteries  to  account  for  increase  of 
secretion ;  mere  seccrnin;,^  extremities 
could  not,  by  merely  augmented  activi- 
ty, produce  a  large  and  continued  se- 
cretion, without  an  increased  demand 
for  blood  from  the  nourishing,  or  non- 
secreting  vessels.  That  the  pulse  at  the 
wrist  should  be  normal,  and  yet  the  ar- 
terial action  at  the  lungs  increased,  is 
not,  as  I  have  elsewhere  remarked,  an 
improbable  assumption  even  a  priori*. 

2.  Diabetes  does  not  now  pass  for  an 
inflammatory  disease  :  not  only  after 
death  is  the  kidney  found,  in  most  in- 
stances, healthy,  but  the  general  circu- 
lation during  life  is  sometimes  very  lit- 
tle excited.  The  enormous  secretion  of 
urine  does  not  arise  from  any  thing  ana- 
logous to  inflammation  of  the  gland, 
since  inflamed  glands  do  not  secrete  at 
all,  or  secrete  languidly ;  we  must 
therefore  revert  to  increased  action  of 
the  renal  arteries,  not  merely  of  their 
capillary  terminations,  which  would  be 
inadequate  for  the  purpose  (even  were 
such  a  limitation  conceivable),  unless  in 
concurrence  with  an  increase  of  blood, 
the  element  out  of  which  all  secretions 
indifferently  are  formed,  which  implies, 
of  course,  increased  energy  of  the  lead- 
iuij  arterial  branches.  I  reason  in  a  si- 
milar manner  as  to  many  dropsies,  call 
them  inflammatory  or  not,  which  appear 
to  me  to  own  no  other  assignable  cause 
than  an  "  increase  of  arteiial  action." 
I  judge  similarly  of  certain  chronic  diar- 
rhoeas— in  short,  of  all  permanently 
morbid  increments  of  natural,  or  conti- 
nued production  of  unnatural  secretions. 
In  many  of  these  cases  there  is  so  cer- 
tainly no  inflammation,  that  we  admi- 
nister tonics  with  decided  advantage  to 
the  patient.  (Billiard  Sur  la  Mem- 
brane JMuqueuse,  and  Andral,  passim.) 

3.  ('ertain  cases  of  insanity,  which  per- 
haps owe  their  existence  to  overaction 
of  the  vessels  of  the  head.  When  treat- 
ing on  the  pathology  of  this  set  of  dis- 


devons  accepter  comme  un  fait,  et  qu'il  ne  faut 
pas  surtout  confondre  avec  inflammation.— (An- 
dral). The  last  member  of  this  sentence  is  ex- 
ceedingly just  ;  as  to  "  le  ratchanismeet  la  cause 
prochaine,"  I  attempt  to  explain  these  in  the  text. 
•  It  is  well  observed  by  Lawrence,  "that  sym- 
pathetic constitutional  disturbance  is  not  a  neces- 
sary consequence  even  of  inflammation  :  tliat  is, 
the  whole  arterial  system  does  not  necessarily  in- 
crease in^ energy  of  action  by  the  inflammation  of 
a  part;  a  fortiori,  it  is  unnecessary  that  increas- 
ed action  of  a  system  of  vessels,  short  of  inflam- 
mation, should  occasion  an  increase  of  action  in 
the  arterial  tree  generally. 
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eases.    Dr.  O'Halloran    objects   to  in-  sibility  and  other  marks  of  the  vitality 

creased  circulation  of  blood  throuj^h  the  of  the  part;   hut  the  vascular  organiza- 

vessels   of  the  head,  as   not   invariably  tlon  would  appear  to  be  the  limited  seat 

present,  or  not  sufficient  when  present,  of  an  affection  which  I  know  not  how  to 

to    the    phenomena  ;    his   objection    h  distinguish  by  any  other  term  than  that 

chiefly  grounded   on   the  fact,   that  he  of  paralysis. 

lias  seen  mania  entirely  independent  of  I  might  readily  pursue  the  sub- 
increased  action  of  the  heart  and  arte-  ject  into  more  remote  consequences, 
ries  (how  strangely  universal  is  the  con-  Enough  may  have  been  said  to  invite 
iiexion  of  these  words  together),  and  reflection  on  the  necessity  of  admitting 
because  unusual  violence  in  the  circiila-  into  our  physiology,  arterial  action  ex- 
tion  is  not  generally  followed  by  mania  ;  ercised  independently  of  the  heart ;  and 
but  these  expressions  are  at  least  inex-  into  our  pathology,  its  modifying  influ- 
act,  for  how  did  Dr.  O'Halloran  know,  cnce  in  disease. 

first,  that  when  the  heart  acted  violent-  On  the  existence  of  such  a  power,  cer- 
Iv,  and  the  parts  of  the  arterial  system  tainly  not  gratuitously  assumed,  unless 
under  his  observation  were  sensibly  ex-  the  reader  can  explain  the  numerous; 
cited,  that  therefore  the  vessels  of  the  propositions  submitted  to  hi:n  at  the 
bead  were  also  acting  violently  ?  wiiile,  in  commencement  of  the  essay,  witiiout  it, 
the  instances  in  which  the  heart  did  act  I  would  also  attempt  to  meet  a  difficulty 
violently,  and  no  mania  succeeded,  it  which  has  of  late  gained  mucli  attcn- 
by  no  means  follows  that  the  arteries  tion,  and  concerning  which  there  is  still, 
were  so  acting;  on  the  contrary,  on  my  I  conceive,  some  room  for  speculation  : 
hypothesis,  they  may  have  i)een  acting  I  allude  to  the  question  concerning  the 
with  diminished  vigour,  and  thus  have  coincidence  of  tiie  pulse  at  the  wrist 
preserved  the  regularity  of  current  with  with  the  impulse  at  the  chest.  In  Dr. 
wiiich  the  blood,  in  a  state  of  health,  is  Haycraft's  ingenious  paper,  published 
transmitted  through  the  head.  in  the  jjenultimate  number  of  the  Me- 
If  it  shall  have  appeared  probable  that  dieal  Gazette,  that  gentleman  most 
the  two  modifications  of  arterial  action,  clearly  shews  that  the  old  theory,  which 
"spasm,"  and  "  increased  energy  of  supposed  the  radial  pulse  and  the  heart's 
contraction,"  may  claim  consideration  pulsations  to  result  from  one  identical 
as  morbific  causes,  it  will  also  be  no  un-  cause — tiie  systole  of  the  left  ventricle — 
tenable  speculation,  that  tlie  function  of  is  erroneous.  1  perfectly  agree,  too, 
arteries  may  be  wholly  suspended  by  a  with  Dr.  Ilaycruft  in  rejecting  Dr. 
sort  of  palsy  (.1  use  an  expression  which  Eiliotson's  attempt  to  reconcile  the  want 
I  believe  to  i>e  exact)  ;  certain  diseases,  of  synchronism  between  the  two  on  the 
at  least,  evidently  depend  on  a  diminu-  supposition  that  tiiey  have  a  common 
tion  of  the  forces  whicli  circulate  the  origin,  but  that  an  interval  of  time  must 
blood  ;  and  as,  in  fact,  all  muscles,  and  l)e  allowed  for  tlie  jiercejition  of  a  corn- 
all  muscular  structures,  are  liable  to  lose  mon  effect;  for  tiie  difficulty  is  not 
their  power,  become  paralised  (the  evaded  by  remarking  on  the  distance  of 
heart,  the  intestines,  the  stomach,  the  the  radial  artery  from  tiie  heart ;  the 
bladder,  as  well  as  the  muscular  instru-  fluid  contained  by  the  full  arteries, 
ments  of  voluntary  motion),  why  hesi-  which  is  the  medium  by  which  the  heart's 
tatc  to  believe  that  the  same  may  obtain  force  is  communicated  to  them,  is  nearly 
in  the  instruments  of  arterial  circula-  incompressible,  so  that  the  force  itself 
tion  which  is  performed  by  muscular  must  be  propagated  with  almost  infinite 
agency?  But  the  case  of  the  young  lady  velocity.  I  quite  agree,  too,  with  Dr. 
alluded  to  in  the  note,  who  had  no  pulse  naycraft  as  to  the  inconclusiveness  of 
on  one  side,  makes  theory  unnecessary.  i\Jr.  Spittal's  experiment  of  the  injec- 
The  phenomenon  could  only  have  arisen  tion  of  tlie  aorta.  'Jhit  vessel  could 
from  one  of  two  causes,  either  a  mecha-  only,  as  the  former  gentleman  remarks, 
nical  obstruction  to  the  course  of  the  have  been  seen  and  felt  to  pulsate  be- 
blood  from  above,  or  a  palsy  of  the  cause  it  had  discharging  orifices,  and 
function  that  occasions  pulse— a  para-  was  therefore  not  full ;  while  the  arte- 
lysis  of  that  "  independent  arterial  ac-  ries  in  the  living  body  have  no  sudi  dis- 
tion"  upon  which  the  pulse  depends,  charging  orifices,  and  are  full.  In  be- 
The  first  supposition  is  inadmissible,  in-  lieviug  the  heart's  impulse  and  the  arte- 
asnuicii  as  the  circulation  is  evidciilly  rial  [iiilse  to  be  generally  asynclironous, 
going  on,  and  is  attended  with  the  sen-  1  further  agree  with  him,   but    1  do  not 
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believe  the  impulse  felt  at  the  side  to  lie 
I)ro(luee(l  l)y  tlie  rush  of  hlooti  into  the 
«iilatiiiij  venlriele.  as  lie  supposes,  be- 
cause 1  do  not  hold  with  the  <jeiierality 
of  pliysioloirists  th;it  the  pulse  is  caused 
l>y  the  systole  of  tlie  ventricle.  IIavin<f 
lately  ha])pono{|  to  notice,  with  some 
attention,  the  motions  in  the  heart  of 
tlio  common  snake,  (which  heats  for 
hours  after  cuttinir  off  its  heai!)  wliile  it 
was  still  heating'  at  the  rate  of  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  beats  a  minute,  it 
was  impossible  not  to  see  that  the  sys- 
tole of  tiie  ventricle  was  the  precise 
moment  when  the  heart  be<;[an  to  pro- 
ject its  ape.K,  and  force  it  towards  the 
cartilages  of  the  ribs.  1  consider,  there- 
fore, on  the  evidence  of  sijfht,  witli  the 
old  theory,  that  the  impulse  wliich  is 
felt  at  the  chest  is  produced  by  the  sys- 
t<de  of  the  ventricle,  and  not  by  its 
diastole,  as  Dr.  Haycraft  contends. 
But  1  certainly  do  not  believe  the  pulse, 
as  I  have  elsewhere  stated,  to  be  caused 
by  distention  of  the  artery  with  l)Iood. 
1  hold  it  to  be  quite  independent  of  the 
systole  of  the  ventricle  for  a  proximate 
cause.  A  slipjht  dilatation  of  vessels  is, 
perhaps,  the  immediate  result  of  such 
systole,  wliich  urges  an  incompressible 
fluid  into  clastic  tubes  :  then,  sooner  or 
later,  (for  I  cannot  conceive  it  is  the 
sense  of  distention  tliat  always  deter- 
mines the  lime  when)  the  muscular  and 
independent  power  of  these  tubes  causes 
them  to  contract  upon  the  injected  fluid, 
after  uhicli,  oi  course,  they  relax;  and 
then,  by  tlie  act  of  suddenly  recovering 
their  natural  calibre,  produce  the  ictus 
wliich  we  call  pulse.  Of  these  processes, 
if  they  always  succeeded  in  the  order 
that  has  been  put  down,  the  tirst  and 
last,  of  course,  could  not  be  synchro- 
nous ;  lint  as  sometimes,  thouirli  not 
generally,  the  two  ictus  are  synchronous, 
I  explain  tlie  cases  where  they  are  so  by 
an  act  of  independent  contraction,  which 
dues  not  rc(iuire,  though  it  usually  con- 
cur's  witii  the  leception  of  the  iiiij)elled 
Idood  ;  in  proof  of  which  we  may  ad- 
<liice  the  ciunmon  occurrence  of  a  feelde 
circulation  with  a  frc(|uent  pulse:  here 
(lie  feebleness,  which  plainly  indicates 
imperfect  distention,  leaves  the  contrac- 
tile action  to  be  accounted  for  by  some 
other  stimulus.  By  assuming  the  in- 
dependent action  of  arteries,  we  may 
also  understand  how,  occasionally,  the 
more  distant  arteries  will  beat  asynchro- 
nously with  the  nearer  ones,  and  vlct 
itiidi  and  how  "  the  pulsation  inhume 


morbid  ])art  will  vary  in  force,  rhythm, 
and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  in  fre- 
()ucncy  also,  from  the  rest  of  the  arte- 
rial system  ;  "  but  none  of  these  varia- 
tions," continues  l>r.  Haycraft,  "  ought 
tobeadduce<l  for  the  jiurpose  of  esta- 
blishing the  laws  of  the  arterial  pulse  in 
the  healthy  state."  I  cammt  agree  with 
him:  if  we  <lo  not  explain  these  things 
upon  the  supposition  1  have  already 
made,  of  an  independent  arterial  ac- 
tion, no  other  supposition  will  account 
for  them  :  if  we  do  not  admit  this  power, 
then  a  slight  irregularity  of  its  action 
will  remove  all  the  apparent  anomalies  : 
they  are  but  different  modifications  of  it 
at  (litfercnt  parts  of  the  arterial  system. 
Two  cases  arc  mentioned  by  the  same 
gentleman  of  double  pulsation  of  the 
carotids,  where,  on  applying  the  finger, 
the  proper  stroke  of  the  pulse  was  not 
felt  till  after  the  visible  pulsation  had 
ceased:  "  if  the  fingers  are  pressed  on 
tlie  h<;aving  arteries,  they  are  raised  up 
with  some  force  ;  and  when  this  heaving 
is  completed,  the  stroke  of  the  pulse  is 
felt;  which  stroke  of  the  pulse  at  the 
innomiuata  is  distinctly  felt  after  the 
stroke  at  the  chest,  and  is  perfectly 
coincident  with  the  pulse  at  the  wrist." 
The  heaving — 1  take  to  be  the  dilatation 
of  the  artery — the  immediate  result  of 
the  distention  of  the  elastic  coat  by  the 
systole  of  the  ventricles,  which  urges 
the  blood  into  it.  The  pulse  in  this 
case  comes  afterwards — that  is,  cannot 
be  felt  till  the  artery  having  contracted 
ujjon  the  blood,  is  suddenly  restored  to 
its  natural  diameter  by  its  elasticity. 

I  have  said  nothing  in  this  jiaper  re- 
specting inflammation  :  let  it  suffice  for 
the  present  to  observe  that  I  consider 
the  proximate  cause — whatever  that 
proximate  cause  may  be — of  this  myste- 
rious and  hitherto  inexplicable  state  of 
parts,  to  be  one  of  the  several  direct  ex- 
citants of  the  excess  of  independent 
power,  which  I  consider  to  reside  in  the 
arterial  system  ;  ami  in  doing  so,  to  be 
productive  of  phenomena  which  do  not 
necessarily  attend  it  in  its  natural  state. 

In  this,  and  in  various  other  papers, 
with  the  insertion  of  which  in  the  Medi- 
cal Gazette  you  have  from  time  to  time 
honoured  me,  I  merely  endeavour  to  in- 
vestigate a  few  points  in  very  close  con- 
nexion with  the  art  of  niedicine,  by 
reasoning  only, and  rather  by  reflection  oa 
the  experimental  labours  of  others,  than 
by  instituting  any  of  my  own,  but  still 
more  by  rcflecliny  on  facts  open  to  any 
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person's  observation,  and  not  liable 
either  to  the  moral  or  other  objections 
\vhicb  must  attend  inquiries  in  which 
animal  life  is  sacrificed  under  painful 
operations.  I  am  far  from  being  dis- 
posed to  throw  discredit  on  the  well- 
directed  labours  of  the  experimentalist, 
althoucrh  I  venture  to  think  the  depart- 
ment to  which  my  thoughts  have  been, 
and  will  continue  to  be  perseveringly 
applied,  as  likely  to  be  fruitful  as  some 
at  least  of  the  horrific  relations  of  the 
foreiffn  anatomical  school. 
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To  iJie  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Sir, 
We  have  been  alarmed  by  the  pro- 
gress of  cholera,  and  have  heard 
various  statements  respecting  its  con- 
tagious qualities  and  treatment  from 
the  practitioners  in  India  ;  but  from  no 
one  have  we  had  a  regular  history  of  its 
first  appearance,  or  of  the  la*vs  by  which 
it  has  been  governed.  I  feel,  therefore, 
less  hesitation  in  oS'ering  observations 
which  are  founded  on  hypothesis  hard- 
ly deserving  of  being  termed  a  theory  ; 
nevertheless,  when  the  danger  is  so  im- 
minent, it  seems  inexcusable  in  any  me- 
dical man  to  withhold  his  suggestions 
to  counteract  so  terrible  a  scourge. 

All  well-educated  medical  men  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  cholera,  as  it 
has  commonly  appeared  in  this  coun- 
try;  but  of  the  origin  of  the  Indian 
or  Russian  cholera,  we  are  ignorant. 
The  most  that  we  know  of  it  is, 
that  it  has  pervaded  the  Indian  settle- 
ments and  islands  ;  that  it  has  appeared 
in  our  ships  at  sea  ;  that  by  them  it  has 
been  transmitted  to  countries  where  it 
was  before  unknown,  and  has  been 
equally  destructive  by  water  as  by  land. 
We  know  also  that  it  has  gradually, 
but  irresistibly,  extended  its  ravages 
through  India,  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  Rus- 
sia, parts  of  Poland,  and  is  actually 
spreading  its  baneful  influence  in  the 
ports  of  the  Baltic. 

It  may  be  inferred  that  climate  has 
no  share  in  checking  the  propagation 
of  cholera;  tliat  it  disregards  the  loca- 
lity of  hill  and  vale  :  well,  therefore,  has 
the  government  of  this  country  been 
on     the    alert    to    guard  against    any 


communication  that  may  introduce  the 
virus  among  us.  Whether  all  has  been 
done  that  sound  sense  and  experience 
would  inculcate,  remains  to  be  shewn. 
As  yet,  we  know  only  its  contagious  or 
epidemic  qualities,  but  cannot  say  what 
is  the  nature  of  this  or  of  any  other 
contagion.  Some  medical  men  ascribe 
it  to  a  malaria  engendered  by  filth,  or 
by  animal  and  vegetable  matters  in  a 
state  of  decomposition  altering  the  con- 
stitution of  the  atmosphere.  Though 
this  may  be  true,  as  a  remote  cause,  yet 
how  are  we  to  account  for  the  existence 
of  this  disease  where  such  causes  can- 
not have  operated  ?  But,  admitting 
their  theory  to  be  true,  what  change 
has  been  produced  ?  Is  there  evidence 
of  any  disproportion  of  those  gaseous 
elements  that  are  known  to  constitute 
respirable  air  ?  Again,  should  any  de- 
leterious gas  be  detected,  would  it  not 
have  displayed  its  eflects  immediately  ? 
Let  us  next  turn  our  attention  to  the 
real  or  supposed  correctives  of  conta- 
gion— such  as  white-washing,  general 
cleanliness,  ignited  tar,  tobacco  in  its 
various  forms,  thieves'  vinegar,  camphor, 
brimstone,  besmearing  the  skin  with 
olive  oil,  and,  lastly,  the  chlorates  of 
soda  and  of  lime.  Review  these  arti- 
cles, and  reflect  that  all  are  more  or 
less  deleterious  to  animal  life.  Consi- 
der that  the  soils  most  pregnant  with 
the  seeds  of  remittent  and  intermittent 
fevers  are  marshy  situations,  which  are 
most  productive  of  visible  and  invisible 
animalculae  ;  and  lastly,  that  it  is  noto- 
rious that  cows  and  sheep  that  are  pas- 
tured in  such  grounds,  are  most  ob- 
noxious to  the  rot,  and  when  slaughter- 
ed, are  always  found  to  have  the  venae 
portae  filled  with  living  flukes.  Though, 
therefore,  I  dare  not  assert  from  ob- 
servation, that  animakiilar  life  is  the 
cause  of  this  disease,  and  though  I  may 
expose  myself  to  ridicule  for  entertain- 
ing such  an  opinion,  I  think  the  facts 
stated  warrant  the  deduction,  that  I  do 
not  hazard  my  medical  reputation  by 
offering  such  an  hypothesis.  Of  course 
I  expect  animadversion  for  proposing 
what  I  am  unable  to  maintain  by  any 
direct  proof,  but  I  am  prepared  likewise 
to  show  that  a  negative  cannot  be  as- 
serted. Be  this,  however,  as  it  may, 
although  I  certainly  accord  with  the 
provision  of  the  quarantine  which  go- 
vernment has  proclaimed,  I  do  not  con- 
sider this  to  be  enougl).  iXcither  goods, 
men,    animals,    nor   letters,    should  be 
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permitted  to  approach  tlio  land  till  tlicy 
have  been  siibinutod  to  some  process 
that  !ni^llt  correct  the  infection,  by  dc- 
stroyiiiii  animal  life  Tims  vessels  and 
cargoes  oiii^lit  to  lie  fumiirated  by  l)urn- 
in;f  suiphiir,  and  slmtting  down  the 
hatches  and  companion  door.  The 
cargo  ought  to  be  unfolded  to  the  air, 
ami  subject,  if  possible,  to  the  action  of 
sulphuric  or  muriatic  gases.  The  per- 
sons of  the  crew  ought  to  undergo  the 
same  process,  and  should,  besides,  be 
exposed  to  tiie  vapour  of  the  sulphurct 
of  mercury,  by  sitting  or  standing  in  a 
small  room,  to  receive  the  fumes  from 
tl:e  projection  of  a  quantity  of  cinnabar 
upon  hot  iron. 

These  are  the  precautions  that  I  would 
observe  with  suspected  vessels,  crews, 
and  domestic  animals,  if  the  disorder 
should  unfortunately  invade  our  shores; 
but,  before  it  assail  us,  I  would  try  tlie 
prophylactic  remedies  in  Dantzic,  or 
some  other  place  abroad,  by  recom- 
mending the  most  perfect  cleanliness — 
by  whitewashing  the  floors,  sides,  and 
ceilings  of  rooms — by  congregating  all 
the  uninfected  individuals  of  a  family 
every  morning  in  a  small  chamber,  sub- 
jecting them  to  the  above  process  of  fu- 
migation, afterwards  to  wash  the  body 
with  a  weak  solution  of  muriate  of  mer- 
cury, and  every  day  to  anoint  the  skin 
with  a  weak  mercurial  ointment,  so  as 
to  obstruct  the  pores  with  a  medicated 
oil.  Upon  these  antidotes  alone  I  would 
rely  for  my  own  family's  preservation, 
and  the  near  approach  of  the  danger 
must  lead  every  man  to  ap|)rehend  what 
may  occur  in  his  own  household. 

What  form  vitality  might  assume  it 
is  not  for  me  to  decide.  Supposing  that 
exanthemata,  and  other  contagious  dis- 
eases, owe  their  origin  to  vital  virus, 
each  must,  I  presume,  be  of  a  peculiar 
kind  ;  each,  like  the  psora,  must  be 
sown  in  ovo,  and  each  require  its  parti- 
cular period  of  incubation  :  ai  any  rate, 
the  one  in  question  is  sui  ffeneris. 

(Some  persons,  because  the  disease  is 
accompanied  with  bilious  vomiting, 
have  treated  it  entirely  on  humoral 
princii)les ;  as  if  the  fault  lay  in  the 
state  of  the  bile.  On  the  contrary,  I 
believe  it  to  consist  entirely  in  the  pecu- 
liar action  of  the  solids,  and  that  the 
morbidly  increased  secretion  of  bile 
depends  on  the  venomous  quality  of  the 
animalcula,  or  other  poison,  operating 
directly  or  sympathetically  on  the  sto- 
mach.    Upon  the  whole,  it  is  univer- 


sally allowed  that  prevention  is  better 
than  cure.  Before  the  evil  assail  us,  I 
otler  these  hints  to  my  medical  bre- 
thren. Let  us  try,  by  experiments 
at  Riga,  Dantzic,  or  any  other  place 
abroad,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  dis- 
ease. If  we  are  successful  there,  we 
shall  have  ground  of  confidence  here. 
But,  considering  the  intercourse  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  Continent,  1  have 
great  dillidence  of  any  means  being 
sufficient  to  j)rcvent  the  introduction 
of  the  contagion;  because  it  seems 
proved,  in  places  where  the  scourge  has 
ceased  its  ravages, from  having  exhaust- 
ed its  victims,  so  that  people  uninfect- 
ed have  confidently  visited  those  places, 
the  seminia  or  fomes  of  disease  have  re- 
mained latent,  but  sufficiently  active  to 
infect  a  whole  community.  Let  us  not, 
therefore,  remove  too  hastily  our  quaran- 
tine and  other  precautions.  Should  this 
scourge  reach  our  shores,  let  us,  while 
any  suspicion  exists,  avoid  all  needless 
intercourse  between  man  and  man. 
Assemblies  of  people  should  i)e  discon- 
tinued ;  all  schools  but  boarding- 
schools  should  cease,  and  even  they 
ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  take  day- 
scholars;  soldiers  should  discontinue 
useless  parade;  places  of  amusement 
should  be  closed,  and  all  political  meet- 
ings should  he  prohibited. 

But  should  the  disease  prevail,  expe- 
rience abroad  and  our  best  energies  at 
home,  by  communication  between  me- 
dical men,  should  be  engaged  to  stop  its 
career.  On  account  of  the  peculiarity 
of  the  disorder,  we  are  not  competent, 
as  in  cases  of  ague  and  other  com- 
plaints, to  prescribe  specific  remedies  ; 
we  must,  therefore,  rely  on  the  means 
our  best  medical  science  will  justify. 
With  the  utmost  diffidence,  I  would  try 
spirits  of  turpentine  internally,  arsenic, 
and  small  doses  of  corrosive  sublimate. 
Edward  Long  Fox. 


SMALL  POX  AFTER  VACCINATION. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 


Sir, 


July  18,  1831. 


INIv  former  correspondence  with  you 
must  have  convinced  you,  that  1  am  not 
indifferent  to  the  cause  of  vaccination, 
or  the   reputatiou   of  its  distinguished 
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author.  Vou  will  not,  therefore,  be 
surprised  when  I  once  more  solicit  per- 
mission to  deliver  a  few  remarks  on 
these  subjects,  suggested  by  a  paper 
which  I  have  just  read  in  your  Gazette. 
In  doing  so,  1  have  no  intention  of  in- 
terfering with  the  opinions  of  the  writer 
of  that  paper ;  nor  should  1  have  noticed 
any  of  his  statements,  had  they  not 
given  imperfect  and  inaccurate  views  of 
the  recorded  sentiments  of  Dr.  Jenner. 

It  will  best  suit  my  purpose  to  com- 
mence ray  observations  by  examining 
the  most  weighty  of  the  propositions — 
I  had  almost  said  accusations  —  laid 
down  towards  the  end  of  Dr.  Gregory's 
communication. 

"  Cow-pox,"  said  Dr.  Jenner,  in  his 
petition  to  parliament,  "  renders  the 
person  inoculated  perfectly  secure 
through  life  from  the  infection  of  the 
small-pox."  "  To  this  error,"  observes 
Dr.  Gregory,  "  in  the  oriyinal  notions 
of  Dr.  Jenner  concerning  the  renewed 
susceptibility  of  cow-pox,  T  trace  all 
the  difficulties  in  ivhich  the  question  of 
vaccine  protection  has  since  been  in- 
volved." I  cannot  help  saying,  that  this 
is  an  unfounded  and  injurious  reOection. 
The  words  quoted  from  Dr.  Jenner  de- 
note his  then  opinion  regarding  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by  cow-pox  against  the 
infection  of  small-pox.  Dr.  Gregory's 
commentary  would  lead  the  reader  to 
believe,  that  Dr.  Jenner  wus  asserting 
something  concerning  a  part  of  the 
question  which  was  not  then  at  issue ; 
namely,  "  the  renewed  susceptibility  of 
cow-pox."  I  can  plainly  see  how  Dr. 
(iregory  attempts  to  escape  from  this 
difficulty,  by  saying,  that  his  interpre- 
tation was  only  an  inference  from  Dr. 
Jenner's  avowed  opinion  concerning  the 
identity  of  small-pox  and  cow-pox.  With 
this  I  do  not  (jnarrel ;  but  if  Dr.  Gregory, 
opposing  as  he  does  Dr.  Jenner's  facts 
and  doctrines,  could  nevertheless  feel 
himself  at  liberty  to  change  the  words, 
and  predicate  of  cow-pox  what  was 
affirmed  of  small-pox,  it  certainly  was 
but  an  act  of  the  barest  justice  to  state 
the  converse  of  the  proposition,  and 
give  Dr.  Jenner  the  advantage  of  it. 
This  would  have  been  consistent  with 
known  and  demonstrated  truth.  Has 
J)r.  (iregory  done  so  ?  He  has  publish- 
vi\  an  inference  adverse  to  Dr.  Jenner, 
and  denied  him  the  benefit  of  his  own 
doctrines,  necessarily  overthrowing,  as 
they  do,  that  very  inference. 

Dr.  Gregory  might  and  ought  to  have 


known,  that  the  assertion  respecting 
the  absolute  and  entire  protection  af- 
forded by  vaccination,  which  Dr.  Jenner 
put  fortli  in  the  infancy  of  the  practice, 
was  modified  and  explained  by  bis  sub- 
sequent experience.  Anxious,  natural- 
ly, to  promote  the  practice  of  vaccina- 
tion, he  was  led  away  by  the  very  mis- 
take that  was  committed  by  the  early 
advocates  of  small-pox  inoculation,  who 
persisted  in  declaring,  that  no  one  could 
take  small-pox  a  second  time.  Dr. 
Jenner,  however,  did  not  continue  in 
this  error.  It  has  i)een  clearly  proved, 
that  analogies  drawn  from  the  well- 
ascertained  history  of  small-pox  guide<l 
him  in  developing  the  properties  of 
cow-pox:  finding,  therefore,  tliat  cow- 
pox  sometimes  ifaiied  to  afford  protec- 
tion, he  was  led  to  ask  this  (piestion, — 
is  the  protection  from  primary  small- 
pox itself  complete?  It  certainly  is 
not;  and  if  this  be  true  of  small  pox, 
he  could  not  but  see  that  it  must  be 
true  of  cow-pox.  All  this  is  matter  of 
history ;  and  it  was  not  unknown  to 
Dr.  Gregory.  He  has  reasoned  upon 
it ;  and  has,  unhappily,  done  so  in  a 
manner  not  to  be  commended. 

Could  not  Dr.  (Jregory  have  seen, 
that  if  Dr.  Jenner  believed  that  small- 
pox and  cow-pox  were  governed  by  the 
same  laws,  he  must  have  known  that 
what  was  true  of  one,  witli  regard  to  its 
prophylactic  power,  must  be  true  of  the 
other?  If  small-pox  does  not  always 
aff((rd  protection  against  the  recurrence 
of  the  disease,  so  neither  does  cow-po.K 
prevent  the  possibility  of  reinfecting 
with  cow  pox.  I  am  almost  ashamed 
to  dwell  so  minutely  on  a  matter  so  ob- 
vious ;  but,  plain  as  it  is,  it  has  been 
rendered  so  oi)scure  by  the  mist  in  which 
Dr.  Gregory  has  involved  it,  that  I  am 
forced  to  be  thus  particular. 

Why  should  Dr.  Gregory  quote  a 
sentence  written  by  Dr.  Jenner  nearly 
thirty  years  ago;  then  change  the  teims 
of  the  proposition ;  and  immediately 
draw  an  inference  hostile  to  Dr.  Jen- 
ner's character  as  a  ])hilosophical  ob- 
server, when  the  legitimate  conclusion 
should  have  been,  and  is,  the  very  re- 
verse. lhi(|uestionahly  Dr.  Jenner, 
when  he  wrote  that  sentence,  did  believe 
that  cow-p;)X  would  not  follow  cow- 
pox,  any  more  than  sniall-pox  would. 
15ut  it  is  known  to  all  the  world  that  lie 
did  abandon  this  o|)inion,  when  his  ex- 
perience was  increased ;  and  yo.t  the 
great  drift  ot   Dr.  (iregory's  paper  is  to 
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show— tliat  he  was  blind  to  tnilli  and 
knowledfi^t',  and  did  not  discorn  a  I  act 
reijardinj;'  cow-pox,  tliouj^h  he  had  une- 
quivocally annuuncod  it  with  respect  to 
si»all-pox,  aduiittin;^-,  at  the  same  time, 
tliat  tliey  both  were  varieties  of  the 
same  disease. 

1  assert,  without  the  slightest  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  Dr.  Jenner  was  fully 
aware  that  a  person  minht  receive  cow- 
j)ox  twice,  in  like  manner  as  he  might 
receive  small-pox  twice,  or  oftener; 
and  Dr.  (Jrci^ory  has  no  right  to  plead 
ignorance  of  this  fact,  for  it  flo(:S  neces- 
sarily follow  from  the  very  doctrines 
wliich  he  wishes  to  impugn:  I,  more- 
over, assert,  that  Dr.  Jenner  carried  /lis 
doctrine  into  constant  practice.  >V  here 
any  doubts  of  vaccine  protection  exist- 
ed, he  invariably  recommended  that  the 
individual  should  l)e  revaccinated,  being 
fuUv  aware  that  this  was  a  test  as  certain, 
and  infinitely  If^s  liable  to  cause  risk  or 
danger,  than  the  employment  of  small- 
pox. It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  propriety  of  a  second 
vaccination  rested,  was  oneof  the  earliest 
that  was  discovered  after  vaccination 
came  into  use.  It  was  very  soon  seen 
tiiat  there  were  occasional  deviations 
from  the  correct  appearance  of  the  vesi- 
cle ;  in  such  cases  a  second  vaccination 
was  uniformly  advised,  and  ihut  for  the 
express  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
the  protection  had  been  perfect.  If 
the  second  vaccination  took  effect,  it 
was  inferred  that  the  first  had  not  been 
complete ;  and  vive  vcrsA. 

Dr.  Gregory  has  given  a  very  old  idea 
a  new  name.  The  recurrent  cow-pox, 
as  he  calls  it,  corresponds  with  the  al- 
legations of  the  anti-vaccinists,  that 
cow-pox  only  retained  its  virtue  for  a 
limited  period  of  years,  and  then  left 
the  constitution  nnproteC'Cd  as  it  was 
before.  Had  Dr.  Jenner  not  known  the 
possibility  of  the  occurrence  of  cow-po.x 
after  cow-pox,  as  well  as  of  small-pox 
after  cow-pox,  he  certainly  would  not 
have  been  permitted  to  have  remained 
in  ignorance  while  so  many  kind  and 
candid  friends  were  on  the  alert  to  de- 
tect imperfections  in  his  system.  The 
statements  by  Dr.  Gregory  on  this  sub- 
ject are,  in  fact,  nearly  as  old  as  vacci- 
nation itself,  and  are  precisely  those 
that  the  great  opposers  of  vaccination 
employed  to  throw  discredit  upon  the 
practice.  The  temporary  or  evanescent 
character  of  its  protection  was  con- 
stantly and  assiduously  brought  forward 


in  every  possible  form  ;  and,  had  the 
assertions  i>een  true  to  the  extent  that 
some  maintained  they  were,  no  right- 
minded  man  could  have  recommended 
a  practice  wl/ich  aflbrded  only  a  delu- 
sive security.  Here  Dr.  Jenner  and 
the  anti-vaccinists  were  at  issue.  He 
denied  that  tlie  influence  of  cow-pox 
was  cither  so  transient  or  uncertain  ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  maintaineii,  that  if  cow- 
pox  had  gone  through  all  its  stages  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  it  atlbrded  protec- 
tion nearly,  if  not  entirely,  e<[Uiil  to 
small-pox  itself;  and  I  verily  believe, 
if  his  own  practice,  and  that  of  those 
with  whom  he  was  more  immediately 
connected,  were  to  decide  the  point,  it 
would  be  found  that  the  ratio  of  small- 
pox after  cow-pox  is,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, etjual  to  that  of  small-pox  after 
small-pox  ;  and,  moreover,  I  can  assert 
from  my  own  knowledge  of  the  experi- 
ence of  medical  men  in  a  very  extensive 
and  populous  district,  that  the  decay 
and  extinction  of  the  vaccine  influence 
is  not  at  all  after  the  manner  described 
by  Dr.  Gregory. 

The  last  publication  of  Dr.  Jenner  on 
the  subject  of  vaccination,  was  his  cir- 
cular respecting  the  influence  of  cuta- 
neous diseases  in  modifying  or  deteri- 
orating the  effects  of  vaccination.  He 
attached,  as  is  well  known,  great  im- 
portance to  this  subject,  and  ascribed,  I 
l)elieve,  most  truly  many  of  the  disap- 
pointments that  arose,  to  a  disregard  of 
the  facts  which  he  had  pointed  out.  He 
was  arranging  and  digesting  his  infor- 
mation on  this  subject  when  the  hand  of 
death  arrested  his  labours.  I  cannot, 
of  course,  tell  what  may  have  been  his 
statement  to  Dr.  Gregory,  but  there  is 
strong  evidence  that  his  sentiments  to 
the  last  were  precisely  in  accorilance 
with  those  which  he  had  previously  pub- 
lished ;  and  that,  were  he  alive  at  this 
moment,  he  would  have  treated  Dr. 
Gregory's  notion  of  the  "  recurrent 
cow-pox"  as  has  been  now  done.  The 
last  words  he  ever  wrote  on  vaccina- 
tion, and  they  were  peiintd  a  vcrij  few 
hours  before  his  fatal  seizure,  were  as 
follows.  I  give  them  in  the  Trench 
translation  as  printed  by  Dr.  Valejitin, 
of  Nancy,  in  his  "  Notice  Histori(|ue" 
of  Dr.  Jenner,  published  in  1824.  Djuote 
the  French,  merely  because  it  is  in  print  : 
"  JMon  opinion  sur  la  vaccination  est 
absolumcnt  ce  <|u'elle  etait  lorsque  j'ai 
public  la  decouverte.  II  ne  s'est  passe 
aucun  evencnient  qui  ait  pu   rull'aiblir 
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OH  la  fortitier ;  car  si  les  fautes  dont 
vt)us  parlez  n'avaient  pas  ete  commises, 
la  verhe  de  mes  assertions,  coiiccrnant 
les  circonstatices  qui  les  occasionncnt, 
n'aurait  ete  prou\  ($c."  This  very  striking- 
and  emphatic  declaration  incontestibly 
proves  that  Dr.  Jenuer  maintained  a 
firm  and  consistent  adherence  to  the 
doctrines  and  principles  which  he  had 
promulgated.  He  could  not  have  writ- 
ten these  words  had  he  not  been  con- 
vinced, that  in  all  essential  matters  his 
opinions  were  founded  in  truth.  When 
he  presented  his  petition  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  all  the  traditions  of  the 
country,  and  the  experience  that  had 
been  accpiircd,  gave  countenance  to  the 
belief,  that  the  protection  afforded  by 
cow-pox  against  small-pox  was  com- 
plete. The  frequent  occurrence  of 
secondary  small-pox  had,  at  the  same 
time,  been  overlooked,  and  hence  the 
overstatement  which  the  petition  con- 
tained. 

To  this  error  Dr.  Gregory  traces  all 
the  ditKculties  in  which  the  question  of 
vaccine  protection  has  since  been  in- 
volved. Had  Dr.  Jenner  persisted  in 
such  an  error,  it  might  have  proved  that 
he  possessed  an  obstinacy  of  nature 
which  was  very  foreign  lo  him ;  but 
how,  in  any  respect,  it  could  lead  to 
auch  evil  consequences  as  Dr.  Gregory 
maintains,  I  cannot  conceive.  Let  any 
one  read  the  history  of  vaccination  as  it 
was  originally  practised  in  that  very 
hosi)ital  to  which  Dr.  Gregory  is  at- 
tadied  ; — let  him  look  at  the  manner  in 
which  Dr.  Jenner's  doctrines  were  de- 
rided, his  authority  despised,  and  his 
warnings  diregarded  ; — let  him  consider 
how  studiously  and  dexterously  the 
subject  of  vaccination  was  mystified  and 
obscured,  and  that,  too,  by  men  of 
name  in  the  profession, — then  let  him 
say  whether  it  is  just  to  load  the  memory 
of  Jenner  with  oblocjuy,  because  of  an 
admitted  overstatement,  and  that,  too, 
when  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  Dr. 
Jenner's  own  principles  and  views  af- 
ford the  only  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  subject  that  has  ever  been  offered. 
Dr.  Gregory  denies  this,  and  says  that 
it  is  an  error  in  pathology  to  look  upon 
small-pox  and  cow  pox  as  governed  by 
the  same  general  laws.  Tiic  evidence 
is  before  the  world.  Dr.  Jenner's  own 
sentiments  are  now  well  known ;  the 
history  of  his  mind  in  unfolding  the 
«|ualities  of  cow-pox  is  also  licfore  us : 
lo  all  this  arc  to  be  added  the  facts  con- 


nected with  the  natural  history  of  the 
variolfe  vaccinae,  which,  since  Dr.  Jen- 
ner's death,  have  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  his  doctrines.  Let  any  competent 
and  impartial  judge  curefuily  weigh  this 
evidence,  and  let  liis  award  be  according 
to  truth.  I  cannot  help  believing  that 
Dr.  Gregory  himself  will  ultimately 
adopt  those  views  which  he  at  present 
opposes.  Certain  at  least  it  is,  that  the 
only  facts  which  he  adduces  in  his  paper 
strongly  tend  to  contirm  Dr.  Jenner's 
opinions.  "  It  is  a  reasonable  pre- 
sumption," he  observes,  "that  whenever 
the  constitution  regains  the  susceptibi- 
lity to  cow-pox,  it  lies  open  also  to  the 
infection  of  small-pox."  I  should  say, 
sir,  that  it  was  not  only  a  reasonable 
presumption,  but  an  ascertained  fact ; 
and  so  far  was  it  from  !)eing  hid  from 
Dr.  Jenner,  that  it  lay  at  the  foundation 
of  all  his  directions  for  the  practice  of 
vaccination. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 
Vour  old  correspondent, 

M.D.  OxoN. 


A  CASE  OF  PROBABJ.E 
DISLOCATIO-V  OF  THE  HEART, 

From  External  Violence. 

By  William  Stokes,  M.D. 

One  of  the  Physicians  to  the  Bleath  Hospital  and 
County  of  Dublin  Infirmary,  &c.  &c. 

Mr.  B — ,  aged  21,  had  enjoyed  unin- 
terrupted health  until  the  7tl»  of  May, 
1822,  when  he  was  severely  crushed  be- 
tween one  of  the  arms  of  a  water-wheel 
of  great  size,  and  the  embankment  on 
which  the  axle  was  supported.  .Some 
of  his  companions  had  been  amusing 
themselves  by  entering  between  tlie 
arms  of  the  wheel,  and  causing  it  to  re- 
volve by  their  weight ;  the  wheel  had 
been  for  some  time  stationary,  and  he 
was  in  the  act  of  following  his  compa- 
nions, his  legs  being  already  witliin  the 
body  of  the  wheel,  when  it  revolved. 
He  was  thrown  on  his  face  upon  the 
embankment,  and  received  a  blow  from 
the  arm  of  the  wheel,  in  a  line  running 
from  the  inferior  angle  of  the  left  sca- 
pula, lo  tlie  top  of  tiie  riglit  shoulder. 
On  its  rebound,  he  fell  witiiin  t!ie  wheel, 
from  which  he  was  immediately  extri- 
cated.     He   remained  for  upwards  of 
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three  hours  in  a  state  of  complete  insen- 
sibility. 

As  soon  as  an  examination  couUI  be 
made,  the  followinii;'  injuries  were  dis- 
covcicd: — Two  ribs  in  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  left  side,  the  rij,'-ht  cluviclc 
and  humerus,  and  tiie  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  ribs,  on  the  riirht  side,  were 
broken.  The  rii>ht  side  of  the  face  and 
chest  was  emphysematous,  and  there 
was  complete  paralysis  of  motion  in  tlie 
riirht  arm,  with  considerable  loss  of  sen- 
sation. The  patient  felt  great  pain  in 
the  right  side  of  the  chest,  with  u  sensa- 
tion as  if  a  foreiijn  bath/  preventiiuj  re- 
spiration had  been  intnxhiced  into  the 
right  hint/;  the  pain  was  accompanied 
by  violent  throbbing  and  heaving- ;  and 
it  was  soon  discovered  that  his  heart  was 
pulsutini;;'  at  the  rii^lit  side  of  the  ster- 
num. He  had  a  short  dry  cough,  but 
experienced  no  liajmoptysis,  and  there 
was  no  pain  or  other  symptom  of  pleu- 
ritic inflammation  at  the  left  side*. 

On  the  day  of  the  accident,  free  bleed- 
ing was  twice  performed  for  the  relief 
of  the  violent  pain  of  the  ri^ht  side, 
bandages  were  employed,  and  in  about 
two  days  the  subcutaneous  emphysema 
disappeared.  During  the  next  month 
he  remained  in  bed,  labouring  under  a 
short  dry  cough,  always  productive  of 
great  aggravation  of  the  pain  of  the 
side,  which  on  two  occasions  was  so  vio- 
lent that  it  was  necessary  to  use  vene- 
section. The  blood  was  uniformly  in- 
flammatory. At  the  end  of  the  month 
he  was  able  to  get  out  of  bed,  but  during 
the  next  eighteen  months  he  experi- 
enced frequent  returns  of  tlie  pain,  call- 
ing for  the  employment  of  the  lancet. 
The  paralysis  then  began  to  disappear, 
and  the  use  of  the  arm  was  gradually 
restored  ;  at  first  he  could  only  bend 
the  liml),  but  was  unable  to  preserve  it 
long  in  the  flexed  position.  He  then 
returned  to  his  studies,  but  found  that 
lie  could  not  read  for  any  length  of 
time,  from  defective  vision,  the  letters 
appearing  like  black  lines,  though  he 
could  still  distinguish  objects  at  a  dis- 
tance nearly  as  well  as  ever. 

From  that  period  to  the  present  time 
bis  symptoms  have  i)een  the  following: 
The  heart  continued  to  pulsate  on  the 
right  side  of  the  sternum,  the  pulsation 
being  generally  strong  and  aggravated 

•  On  this  point,  so  important  in  tlie  diagnosis 
of  the  lesion,  the  patient  is  perfectly  dear.  He 
states  expressly,  that  since  the  accident,  all  the 
attacks  of  pain  have  been  on  the  right  side. 
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by  mental  emotion,  exercise,  or  the  oc- 
currence of  pain  in  the  side.  He  never 
had  orthoi)n(i'a,  but  always  experienced 
great  diilicnlty  of  breathing  on  exer- 
cise, or  when  he  attempted  to  lie  on  the 
left  side.  The  cough  has  remained  ever 
since,  being  always  worse  in  winter. 
Any  unusual  exercise,  such  as  rapid 
walking,  has  invariably  brought  on  a 
violent  fit  of  coughing,  which  is  preced- 
ed and  accompanied  by  a  peculiar 
mawkish  taste,  a  sensation  which  re- 
mains for  some  time  after  the  cough  has 
subsided.  From  the  first  he  has  found 
that  if  the  right  hand  be  plunged  in  coM 
water  be  experiences  a  strange  sensa- 
tion, which  passes  up  the  arm,  and  i$ 
then  felt  within  the  right  side  of  the 
chest  J  and  at  the  same  time  the  arm  is 
spasmodically  brought  across  the  front 
of  the  thorax.  Hot  water  has  produced 
the  same  effect,  but  not  so  violently. 
He  also  found  that  any  cold  sul)stance 
applied  to  the  right  side  of  the  chest, 
produced  an  extreme  feeling  of  sufiTo- 
cation  ;  and  hence  on  his  attempting  to 
bathe  in  cold  water  he  has  always  been 
forced  to  return  immediately. 

During  the  first  three  years  from  the 
receipt  of  the  injury  he  found  that  the 
use  of  the  smallest  quantity  of  meat  in- 
variably l)rought  on  vomiting  in  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  it  was  swallow- 
ed :  the  same  eff'ect  was  produced  by 
other  food  when  taken  in  large  quan- 
tity ;  and  ever  since  that  period  vomit- 
ing always  follows  the  use  of  food,  if 
taken  at  a  time  when  the  dys()ncEa  is 
urgent.  The  act  has  always  l)een  pro- 
ductive of  great  pain,  with  a  sensation 
of  straining  in  the  right  mammary  re- 
gion, and  considerable  excitation  of  the 
heart's  action.  The  pain  and  straining 
subside  soon  after  the  vomiting  is  over, 
but  the  heart  has  always  continued  to 
palpitate  strongly  for  some  time. 

His  appetite  has  varied  according  to 
the  state  of  his  respiration,  an<l  hence 
has  been  better  in  summer  than  in  win- 
ter. Certain  articles  of  food  and  drink 
produce  a  great  oppression  in  the  chest, 
with  wheezing  respiration.  Those  which 
he  particularly  S2)ecifies  are  milk,  wine, 
gum,  and  sugar.  Any  article  of  food  or 
drink  t;iken  in  quantity  invariably  pro- 
duces dyspnoea  and  palpitation.  (Since 
the  accident  he  has  every  winter  expe- 
rienced several  inflammatory  attacks,  in 
wiiich  he  sutlers  from  violent  pain  in 
tlie  riyht  sidf,  with  great  increase  of 
dyspna-a   and   p;ilj)itutioii  ;  the  ton<rue 
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becomes  foul,  and  he  is  affected  with 
thirst.  These  attacks  are  only  to  be  re- 
lieved by  Itleedina:,  and  he  now  thinks 
he  has  been  bled  upwards  of  fifty  times. 
The  blood  has  lieen  always  buffed  and 
capped  ;  and  it  is  a  reniarkal)le  circum- 
stance, that  syncope  has  never  been 
produced,  even  after  the  loss  of  so  much 
as  thirty  ounces  of  blood  at  a  time. 
These  attacks  generally  last  for  a  week  ; 
but  in  last  November  the  accession  of 
pain  continued  for  three  weeks,  which 
is  the  longest  that  he  recollects. 

In  the  year  1829,  he  was  advised  by 
an  eminent  practitioner  in  this  city  to 
try  the  effects  of  digitalis.  Frotn'this 
remedy  he  experienced  considerable  re- 
lief, and  gradually  increased  the  dose 
until  he  could  take  from  six  to  eight 
grains  of  the  powder,  in  a  single  dose, 
without  the  slightest  inconvenience. 
On  one  occasion  lie  took  so  much  as  ten 
grains,  and  he  assured  me,  that  after 
using  the  remedy  in  the  dose  of  eight 
grains  every  night  for  the  space  of  three 
months,  his  pulse  was  never  below  80  ; 
its  effect  was  constantly  to  relieve  dysp- 
noea and  diminish  palpitation. 

At  present,  when  not  labouring  under 
any  aggravation  of  symptoms,  his  ap- 
pearance does  not  differ  much  from 
that  of  a  person  in  the  enjoyment  of 
good  health.  His  habit  of"  body  is 
spare  but  muscular,  and  the  counte- 
nance is  not  expressive  of  distress.  He 
has  a  hard,  sonorous  cough,  with  some 
mucous  expectoration  in  the  morning. 
In  his  ordinary  state  the  number  of  re- 
spirations is  al)out  thirty  in  tlie  minute, 
but  this  is  not  the  case  after  exertion  or 
an  exacerbation  of  the  bronchitis.  In- 
deed, on  the  morning  when  I  first  saw 
him,  his  breathing  was  like  that  of  a 
person  in  an  advanced  stage  of  laryngi- 
tis ;  but  he  tiien  had  an  increase  of  ca- 
tarrh, and  had  walked  some  distance  to 
my  house.  When  he  does  not  take  di- 
gitalis the  pulse  is  generally  between 
100  and  120,  regular  in  strength,  and 
never  intermitting  but  when  he  uses  the 
remedy.  Its  usual  frequency  is  be- 
tween 80  and  90. 

Having  stripped  the  patient,  I  made 
a  careful  examination  of  the  chest.  The 
right  shoulder  is  depressed,  but  the 
right  side  inferiorly  is  ddated  more  than 
an  inch. 

The  left  side  of  the  thorax  sounds 
perfectly  clear  even  to  its  most  inferior 
portion,  and  in  the  situation  naturally 


occupied  by  the  heart.  Respiration  of 
the  puerile  character,  and  mixed  with 
some  bronchial  rales,  is  to  be  heard  over 
the  entire  lung,  and  is  as  distinct  in  the 
mammary  region  as  in  the  other  por- 
tions. The  sound  of  the  heart  is  scarce- 
ly audilde  in  the  upper  part  of  this  side, 
but  neither  its  sound  nor  impulse  is  per- 
ceptible below  the  mamma. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  right  lung 
sounds  clear,  but  from  the  fifth  rib 
downwards  there  is  complete  dulness, 
and  here  the  integuments  are  excjuisite- 
ly  sensil)le.  In  the  upper  portion,  both 
anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  the  respira- 
tory murmur  is  of  the  same  character  as 
in  the  opposite  lung,  but  from  the  fifth 
rib  downwards  it  is  wanting,  except 
along  the  spinal  column,  where  it  can 
be  heard  feebly.  There  is  no  bronchial 
respiration  or  resonance  of  the  voice. 

The  pulsations  of  the  heart  can  be  felt 
and  seen  in  the  right  mammary  region 
between  the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs,  and 
within  an  inch  of  the  sternum.  When 
not  over  excited,  the  sounds  of  the 
heart  are  almost  natural,  hardly  dif- 
ferent from  those  in  the  healthy  state. 
The  impulse  precedes  the  pulse  at  the 
wrist  by  an  appi'eciable  interval*.  There 
is  no  sign  of  valvular  disease. 

That  the  heart  is  displaced  in  this 
case  does  not,  as  it  appears  to  me,  ad- 
mit of  the  slightest  doubt.  Now  the 
circumstances  hitherto  recognised,  pro- 
ductive of  this  state  of  parts,  are : — 

1st,  Congenital  malposition. 

2d,  The  existence  of  an  extensive 
empyema  of  the  left  side. 

3d,  The  growth  of  tumors  in  the  left 
cavity  of  the  chest. 

4th,  Pneumothorax  of  the  left  pleura. 

5th,  Dilatation  of  the  air-cells  of  the 
left  lung. 

In  addition  to  these  we  have  two  other 
sources  of  displacement,  which  are  much 
rarer — hernia  of  some  of  the  abdominal 
viscera  through  the  diaphragm,  and 
aneurism  of  the  abdominal  aorta — a 
cause  first  signalized  by  Dr.  Graves  and 
myself-f". 

But  the  displacement  in  this  case  can 
be  easily  shewn  to  depend  on  no  one  of 
these  causes.  The  patient  is  perfectly 
clear  on  the  point,  that,  previous  to  the 


•  See  a  paper  liy  myself  and  Mr.  Hart,  in  the 
Edinburgh  RIedical  and  Snrgical  Journal  for  Oc- 
tober 1H30  ;  also  Ur.  Corrigan's  able  paper  In  the 
Irish  Medical  Transactions  of  the  same  year. 

t  See  Dublin  Uospital  Reports,  vol.  v. 
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aocidpiit,  lie  (tl'len  felt  Iiis  heart  jnilsat- 
iiig  in  ihe  natural  situation  ;  and  lie  was 
the  first  to  [loint  out  to  liis  friciuls  that 
the  pulsations  occurred  at  tlie  rii,'ht  side 
of  the  sternum  after  the  injury.  I 
questioned  him  most  minutely  on  this 
suhject,  and  he  assured  me  that  he  fre- 
<|Uently,  after  exercise,  used  to  place 
his  hand  helow  the  left  mamma,  to  feel 
liis  heart  beatini>-.  Add  to  this  the  ex- 
cellent state  of  health  which  he  enjoyed 
previous  to  the  accident,  and  we  cannot 
suppose  that  a  congenital  malposition 
could  have  existed.  The  great  rarity  of 
such  an  occurrence  must  also  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  case  in  the  re- 
cords of  modern  medicine,  in  which  the 
symptoms  of  congenital  malposition  of 
tlie  heart  in  the  adult  have  been  ob- 
served. The  cases  detailed  by  Lancisi, 
where  pulsation  occurred  at  the  right 
side  of  the  chest,  were  examples  of  di- 
latation of  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart. 
Riolan,  however,  details  two  cases  of 
pulsation  at  the  right  .side  of  the  ster- 
num, in  which  the  patient  suffered  no 
inconvenience ;  but  the  true  nature  of 
these  ciises  is  not  known,  while  those 
mentioned  by  Senac  and  Bonetus,  are 
examples  of  effusion  into  the  left 
pleura. 

That  the  cause  of  displacement  in  the 
present  instance  is  neither  a  fluid,  solid, 
nor  aeriform  collection  in  the  left  pleu- 
ra, a  diaphragmatic  hernia,  nor  an 
aneurism  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  is  at 
once  proved  by  the  examination  of  the 
left  side  by  auscultation  and  percussion. 
I  may  remark,  that  a  case  more  illus- 
trative of  the  importance  of  these  modes 
of  diagnosis,  could  hardly  be  found.  It 
miglit  be  supposed  by  some  that  the 
pulsations  at  the  right  side  of  the  ster- 
num were  produced,  not  by  the  heart, 
but  by  an  aneurism  of  the  descending 
thoracic  aorta;  but  this  opinion  I  think 
untenaitle,  as  we  know  that,  when  an 
aneurism  of  the  descending  portion  of 
the  aorta  gives  a  double  pulsation,  it 
must  be  of  great  size,  so  as  to  press 
against  the  heart*.  The  tumor  pre- 
senting on  the  right  side,  the  heart 
would  be  pushed  strongly  against  the 
left  ribs,  which  is  not  the  case  here  ;  and 
I  may  remark  farther,  that  in  such 
cases  we  can  always  feel  two  separate 
pulsations,    one  of  the  aneurismal  tu- 

*  See  Dublin  Hospital  Keports,  vol.  <f. 


mor,  the  other  of  the  heart — a  circum- 
stance whicli  is  wauling  in  ibis  case. 

We  must  then  admit,  ihiit  this  is  an 
example  of  dislocation  of  the  heart, 
with  rupture  of  the  pericardium  and 
right  pleura — a  supposition  which  ap- 
pears  to  me  to  agree  perfectly  witli  the 
history  of  the  case  and  the  present  state 
of  the  patient.  Thus  we  have  an  ex- 
ample of  dis|)Iacement  of  the  heart  from 
a  cause  not  hitherto  recognized.  From 
the  history  of  the  case  it  appears  highly 
probable  that  the  patient  has  suffered 
under  repeated  attacks  of  pleuritic  in- 
flammation of  the  right  lung.  A  ques- 
tion now  arises.  What  is  the  actual  state 
of  the  lower  portion  of  the  right  thora- 
cic cavity  ?  Connecting  the  frequent 
attacks  of  pain  with  the  absence  of  re- 
spiration in  the  inferior  portion  of  the 
right  side,  it  becomes  possible  that  a  cir- 
cumscribed empyema  may  exist;  but 
the  presence  of  the  heart  in  the  right 
side  of  the  chest,  under  such  peculiar 
circumstances,  of  course  renders  this 
supposition  problematical.  As  to  the 
dilatation  of  the  side,  this  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  heart  itself. 

The  power  which  the  patient  has  ac- 
quired of  bearing  such  great  doses  of 
digitalis,  is  very  remarkable.  Of  course 
much  of  this  must  be  attributed  to  the 
acquired  habit  from  its  long-continued 
use ;  but  in  his  case  it  will  be  seen  that 
even  after  taking  the  remedy  for  a  length 
of  time,  the  pulse  was  not  brought  un- 
der eighty  beats  in  the  minute.  The 
state  of  irritation  of  the  heart  will  partly 
explain  tliis.  How  far  its  displacement 
is  concerned,  is  a  matter  for  future  in- 
vestigation. But  the  most  singular  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  this  extraor- 
dinary case,  is  the  fact  of  the  patient, 
after  so  dreadful  an  accident,  having 
lived  so  long  and  enjoyed  a  tolerable 
state  of  existence.  This  renders  it  pro- 
bable, that  if  hypertrophy  of  the  heart 
exists,  it  must  be  slight — an  opinion 
which  is  borne  out  by  his  state  at  my  last 
examination,  when,  although  he  bad 
not  used  digitalis  for  many  days,  the 
action  of  the  heart  was  perfectly  tran- 
quil.— Edinburgh  Medical  and  Suryical 
Journal. 
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L'Anteur  se  tiie  a  allonger  ce  que  le  lecteur  se 
tue  a  abrdger."— D'Alembert. 


this  journal  as  having  communicated  the 
earliest  and  most  correct  information  on 
this  en£jrossin£j  subject  wliich  has  hi- 
therto appeared  in  this  country. 


History  of  ihe  Epidemic  Spasmodic 
Cholera  of  Russia  ;  including  a  copi- 
ous A  ccoimt  of  the  Disease  which  has 
prtvaiUd  in  India,  and  uhich  has 
travelled  under  that  navie  from  Asia 
into  Europe.  Illustrated  by  numerous 
Official  and  other  Documents  expla- 
natory of  the  Nature,  Treatment, 
and  Prevention  of  the  Malady.  By 
BissET  Hawkins,  M.D.  &c.  &c. 
Octavo,  pp.  306.  With  a  Map. 
Price  7s.  6d. 

This  work  consists  almost  exclusively 
of  a  compilation   of  the    most   impor- 
tant fa^'ts  connected  with  cholera,  culled 
from   the   numerous    works  and  papers 
which   have  appeared  on  the  subject ; 
while  the  course  of  the  disease  up  to  a 
late   (but  not  the  latest)  period  is  illus- 
trated by  a  map,  in  which  the  dates  of 
its  visitation   are    marked.      We    have 
looked  over  the  volume  carefully,  and 
have  no  hesitation  in   recommending'  it 
as  containing  a  great  mass  of  informa- 
tion,     It    is    the    unavoidable    imper- 
fection, however,  of  the  history  of  any 
epidemic  published  while  the  disease  is 
yet  in  progress,  that  every  day  leaves  it 
farther  and  farther  behind  the  actual  state 
of  •our  knowledge.     It  is  like  giving  an 
account  of  the  war  between  the  Rus- 
sians and  Poles  while  the  campaign  yet 
rages — the  work,    with  postscript   and 
appendix,   is  completed,    and  perhaps 
the    very    next    day    brings    the    de- 
tails of  another  battle.     We  sliall   be 
thankful   how   soon  the  History  of  the 
*'  Epidemic   Spasmodic   Cholera"  can, 
indeed,   be    closed,    and   we  know   no 
one  better  calculated  than  Dr.  Bisset 
Hawkins  to  record  it  with  fidelity,  and 
to  do  justice  to  the  subject.     Our  ob- 
jections apply  to  the  nature  and  circum- 
stances of  the  work,  rather  than  to  its  ex- 
ecution :  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  faith- 
ful chronicle  up  to  a  certain  point,  but 
that  point  is  already  behind  us.    Herein 
have  the   periodicals  greatly  the  advan- 
tage—that they  can  give,    from  day  to 
day,  each  new  fact  as  it  is  known :  and 
we  can  confidently  refer  to  the  pages  of 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Injuries  of  the 
Head.  Dublin,  1831.  12mo.pp.  121. 
Price  3s.  6d. 

This  anonymous  little  work  is  a  mere 
compilation  ;  but,  being  well  executed, 
will  be  of  considerable  assistance  to  the 
student.  A  digest  is  given  of  the  opi- 
nions of  the  best  surgeons— Pott,  Dease, 
Abernetby,  Cooper,  Brodie,  &c. ;  and 
each  chapter  coniludes  with  a  set  of 
aphorisms  deduced  from  what  has  pre- 
ceded ;  for  example,  with  regard  to 
wounds  of  the  scalp,  we  are  told — 

"  Wounds  of  the  scalp  do  not  essen- 
tially differ  from  wounds  of  similar 
parts  situated  elsewhere,  and  are  to  be 
treated  on  precisely  the  same  principles. 
"  In  the  treatment  of  wounds  of  the 
scalp,  you  should  have  constantly  in 
view  its  preservation. 

"  Union  by  the  first  intention  is  al- 
ways to  be  attempted  in  incised  and 
lacerated  flap  wounds,  not  combined 
with  fractures,  &c. 

"  If  a  scale  of  bone  be  cut  off,  and 
adhere  to  the  flap,  it  makes  no  difference 
in  the  treatment.  Proceed  as  if  such 
complication  did  not  exist. 

"  In  contused  wounds,  if  small,  ap- 
proximate the  parts,  but  by  no  means 
bring  them  into  very  close  apposition. 

"  Flap  wounds,  which  are  much  con- 
tused, are  to  be  treated  by  laying  down 
the  flap,  after  washing  clean  the  surfaces. 
After  the  process  of  sloughing  has  taken 
place,  bring  the  parts  into  the  closest 
apposition. 

*'  Never  interpose  a  dressing  between 
the  flap  and  skull. 

"  Tr^at  punctured  wounds  of  the 
scalp  as  similar  wounds  in  other  parts,, 
and  like  structures. 

'•  To  remove  the  inflammatory  ten- 
sion of  the  aponeurosis  produced  by 
these  wounds,  and  the  consequent  fever, 
dilate  the  puncture  by  incision. 

"  Erysipelas,  with  fever,  is  not  aft 
unfrequent  consccjuence  of  wounds  of 
the  scalp. 

"  Always  keep  in  mind  the  proximity 
of  those  wounds  to  the  brain  ;  the  vas- 
cular connexion  between  the  pericra- 
nium and  dura  mater;  and  the  neces- 
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sity,  on  this  account,  of  ft  strict  atten- 
tion to  the  antiphlogistic  regimen  in  the 
treatment." 


Pathological  nud  Practical  Researches 
OH  Uterine  hijiammation  in  Puerptral 
Women.  By  Hohkrt  Lee,  AI.l). 
F.R.S.  Secretary  to  the  Society,  Pliy- 
sician  to  tlie  Britisli  Lying-in  Hospi- 
tal, ^c.  &c. 

(Concluded  from  page  533.) 

Causes  of  Uterine  Inflammation. 
Some  forms  of  uterine  iaflamm;ition  are 
distinctly  dependent  upon  injury  of  a  me- 
chanical nature,  but  more  frequently  the 
sources  of  tiie  disease  are  obscure,  and 
we  are  accustomed  to  call  in  tlic  aid  of 
contagion,  or  of  an  atmospherical  pecu- 
liarity, to  eke  out  our  explanation. 

Contagion  has  long  been  a  stumbling- 
block  to  pathologists,  and  uilh  respect 
to  no  disease  is  the  contrariety  of 
opinion  more  remarkable  than  as  re- 
gards puerperal  fever.  Some  of  the 
most  recent  and  intelligent  of  the 
French,  among  whom  we  may  reckon 
Tonelle,  Duges,  and  Baudeloque,  are 
decidedly  against  the  doctrine  of  conta- 
gion; but  the  English  writers  have  ge- 
nerally espoused  the  opposite  side  of 
the  question.  Dr.  Lee  gives  it  as  his 
opinion,  that,  "  in  many  cases,  it  has 
occurred  in  tlie  most  destructive  form 
wiiere  the  idea  of  contagion  could  not 
be  entertained." 

Some  difference  of  opinion  has  also 
existed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  inflam- 
mation— some  regarding  it  as  common, 
and  others  as  specific.  It  often  reigns 
epidemically  ;  in  this  respect  resembling 
the  sjiecific  inflammatory  diseases,  as 
hospital  gangrene  an-d  erysipelas.  The 
latter,  indeed,  is  the  form  of  inflamma- 
tion which  it  has  been  supposed  by  some 
to  approximate  most  closely  ;  but  with 
regard  to  the  mere  anatomical  charac- 
ters, tliere  seems  to  be  uo  perceptible 
difference. 

"  In  the  autumn  of  1829,  a  short 
time  before  the  epidemic  broke  out  in 
the  British  Lying-in  Hospital,  which 
led  to  its  being  closed  for  several 
months,  two  children  died  of  erysipe- 
las. In  one  of  these  which  I  examined 
after  death,  there  were  inflammation 
and  suppuration  of  most  of  the  branches 
of  the  umbilical  vein,  and  extensive 
j)fritonitis.  Another  fatal  case  oc- 
curred in   the  course  of  the  epidemic, 


and  on  examining  the  abdomen  I  found 
the  peritoneum  extensively  inflamed, 
with  a  copious  effusion  of  sero-purulent 
fluid.  A  few  days  before  the  reappear- 
ance of  the  disease  in  the  hospital  in 
December  last,  an  infant  died  of  erysi- 
pelas of  the  extoral  organs  of  genera- 
tion and  abdomen,  and  the  same  dis- 
eased state  of  the  peritoneum  was  ob- 
served. Another  infant  was  attacked 
with  gangrenous  erysipelas  of  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  right  fore-finger  on  the 
28th  of  Deceiriber,  whose  mother  had 
been  cut  off  on  the  24th  by  iiterine 
phlebitis.  3Ir.  Blagden  has  related  to 
me  a  similar  case  which  occurred  in  his 
practice  last  summer.  A  midwife  of 
the  hospital  had  a  severe  attack  of  ery- 
sipelas of  the  face,  a  few  days  after  at- 
tending in  labour  one  of  the  fatal  cases 
1  have  related  of  inflammation  of  the 
al)sorbents  and  uterine  appendages. 
These  are  certainly  remarkable  coin- 
cidences, but  they  are  not  sufficient, 
I  conceive,  to  establish  the  fact,  that 
it  is  an  erysipelatous  inflammation 
which  attacks  the  uterus  subsequent 
to  delivery." 

At  the  close  of  the  paper  we  have  an 
abstract  of  the  histories  of  112  cases 
of  uterine  inflammation,  from  which  it 
appears  that  at  one  period  the  disease  at- 
tacks one  part  of  the  uterus,  and  at  ano- 
ther time  another.  Our  author  differs 
so  entirely  from  a  late  esteemed  writer, 
whose  opinions  are  much  valued  by  the 
profession,  that  we  deem  it  a  matter  of 
duty  to  quote  the  passage,  as  deserving 
the  serious  attention  of  our  readers. 

"  Dr.  Good),  the  latest  author  of  ob- 
servations on  puerperal  fever  in  this 
country,  has  accurately  described  the 
symptoms  and  treatment  of  puerperal 
peritonitis.  As  a  substitute  for  the  or- 
dinary names— child-bed  fever,  puerpe- 
ral fever,  and  peritonitis,  he  has  employ- 
ed the  term  peritoneal  fever,  '  to  ex- 
press the  fact  that  an  affection  of  the 
peritoneum  is  an  essential  accompani- 
ment of  the  disease,  without  defining 
what  that  affection  i.«,  because  it  is  not 
uniform.'  This  term,  peritoneal  fever, 
is  perhaps  the  least  appropriate  that 
Dr.  Gooch  could  have  invented,  for  he 
admits  that  the  disease  may  occur  in  its 
most  exquisite  form,  and  yet  leave  few 
or  no  traces  in  the  peritoneum  after 
death,  by  which  we  might  have  been 
enabled  to  determine  that  this  mem- 
brane had  previously  been  the  seat  of 
the  disease. 
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"  '  The  most  remarkable  circum- 
stance,' Dr.  Gooch  observes,  •  which 
the  experience  of  the  last  few  years  has 
tauglit  us  about  peritoneal  fevers  is,  that 
they  may  occur  in  their  most  malisfnant 
and  fatal  form,  and  yet  leave  few  or  no 
vestiores  in  the  peritoneum  after  death. 
The  state  of  this  membrane,  indicated 
by  pain  and  tenderness  of  the  abdomen, 
with  a  rapid  pulse,  appears  to  be  not 
one  uniform  state,  but  one  which  varies 
so  much  in  different  cases,  that  a  scale 
might  be  formed  of  its  several  varie- 
ties ;  this  scale  would  begin  witli  little 
more  than  a  nervous  affection,  often  re- 
moveable  by  soothing  remedies,  and 
when_  terminating  fatally,  leaving  no 
morbid  appearances  discoverable  after 
death.  Next  above  this,  a  state  in  which 
this  nervous  affection  is  combined  with 
some  congestion,  indicated  in  the  cases 
which  recover,  by  tlie  relief  afforded 
by  leeches,  and  in  the  cases  which  die, 
by  slight  redness  in  parts  of  the  perito- 
neum, and  a  slight  effusion  of  serum, 
sometimes  colourless,  sometimes  stained 
with  blood.  Above  this  might  be  placed 
those  cases,  in  which  there  are  in  the 
peritoneum,  the  effusions  of  inflamma- 
tion without  its  redness,  namely,  a  pale 
peritoneum,  and  no  adhesions,  lymph 
like  a  thin  layer  of  soft  custard,  and  a 
copious  effusion  of  serum  rendered  tur- 
bid by  soft  lymph.  Lastly,  the  vestiges 
of  acute  inflammation  of  the  perito- 
neum, viz.  redness  of  this  membrane, 
adhesion  of  its  contiguous  surfaces, 
a  copious  effusion  of  serum,  and  large 
masses  of  lymph*.' 

"  In  investigating  the  morbid  anatomy 
of  this  class  of  diseases.  Dr.  G.  appears 
to  have  been  satis(ied  with  simply  in- 
specting the  serous  surface  of  the  ute- 
rus:  now  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, from  what  I  have  myself  observed, 
and  from  the  authorities  I  have  quoted, 
that  if  he  had  gone  behind  the  peritoneum 
and  carefully  examined  the  spermatic 
and  hypogastric  veins,  the  absor!)ents, 
the  uterus  and  its  appendages,  with  the 
subperitoneal  tissues,  he  would  fre- 
quently have  found  the  products  of 
acute  inflau)mation.  The  absence  of 
increased  vascularity  of  the  peritoneum, 
and  of  lymph  and  serum  in  its  sac,  does 
not  prove  that  the  subjacent  tissues  are 
in  a  healthy  state.  That  a  nervous  af- 
fection, or  congestion  of  the  peritoneum, 

•  An  Account  of  some  of  the  most  imiiorlant 
Diseases  pecviliar  to  Women,  by  Kubert  Gooch, 
M.U. 


should  give  rise  to  all  the  symptoms 
and  consequences  of  fatal  uterine  in- 
flammation, is  not  only  highly  impro- 
bable, but  is  wholly  unsupported  by 
proof. 

"  Dr.  Gooch  affirms  that  symptoms 
and  dissections  cannot  settle  the  (jues- 
tion.  '  The  effects  of  remedies  on  a 
disease,'  he  remarks,  '  if  accurately 
observed,  form  the  most  important  part 
of  the  history.  They  are  all  chemical 
tests,  frequently  detecting  important 
differences  in  objects  which  previously 
appeared  exactly  similar.  Symptoms 
and  dissection,'  he  adds,  *  can  never 
do  more  than  suggest  probabilities 
about  the  nature  of  a  disease,  and  the 
effects  of  a  remedy  on  it.'  '  A  trial  of 
the  remedies  themselves  is  the  only 
conclusive  proof.' 

"  I  might  appeal  to  the  works  of  all 
the  eminent  writers  on  puerperal  fever, 
since  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, to  prove  the  fallacy  of  this  opinion, 
and  it  would  be  easy  to  show,  from  the 
contradictory  statements  they  contain 
resj)ecting  the  results  of  the  various 
modes  of  treatment  adopted,  that  we 
must  have  remained  for  ever  ignorant 
of  the  true  nature  of  this  disease,  if  we 
had  reasoned  from  the  effects  of  reme- 
dies alone,  without  the  study  of  symp- 
toms and  morbid  changes  of  structure. 

"  That  diffused  pain  of  the  abdomen, 
with  a  rapid,  soft  pulse,  not  unfrequent- 
ly  occurs,  at  particular  seasons,  without 
inflammation,  or  with  a  very  slight  de- 
gree of  inflammation,  in  delicate  ner- 
vous women  after  parturition,  and  that 
these  symptoms  are  relieved  l)y  opiates 
and  warm  fomentations,  without  either 
general  or  local  bloodletting,  will  readily 
be  admitted.  That  such  cases  are  how- 
ever, if  not  essentially  different  in  their 
nature,  at  least  widely  different  in  de- 
gree of  severity,  from  cases  of  sporadic 
or  epidemic  puerperal  fever  or  uterine 
inflammation,  is  clearly  proved  by  the 
following  observation  of  Dr.  Goocli 
himself:—'  There  seemed  to  be  nothing 
dangerous  in  this  form  of  disease,  pro- 
vided the  nature  of  it  was  not  mistaken, 
and  improper  remedies  not  used,  yet  it 
so  strikingly  resembled  peritoneal  in- 
flammation that  it  was  invariably  taken 
for  it  by  the  practitioners  who  witnessed 
it.'  Tlie  results  of  the  practice  in  the 
Westminster  Lying-in  Hospital  in  the 
years  182S  and  1829,  still  more  decided- 
ly ])rove  that  the  cases  described  by  Dr. 
Gooch  were  not  cases  of  low  cluKl-bcd 
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fever,  for  of  twenty-oifrht  women  ulio 
were  attacked  with  the  disease,  and  were 
treated,  as  lie  had  recommended,  with 
Dover's  poivder,  and  warm  cataplasms, 
seven  died,  or  one  in  four." 

Treatment  of  Uterine  Inflammation. 

On  the  suliject  of  the  treatment,  Dr. 
Lee  is  less  extended  in  his  observations 
than  we  could  have  wished.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  paper,  however,  is  chiefly  to 
establish  the  patholojfy  of  the  disease. 
The  means  to  be  adopted,  or  rather 
their  deforce  of  control  over  the  disease, 
differs  very  much  in  its  ditferent  forms. 

"  Jn  no  inflammatory  disease  are  the 
good  effects  of  blood-letting-  more  strik- 
ingly observed  than  in  the  first  variety 
of  uterine  inflammation,  puerperal  pe- 
ritonitis ;  we  do  not,  however,  as  Dr. 
Gordon  has  slated,  possess  a  remedy  in 
it  which  will  certainly  cure  the  disease 
in  all  cases,  if  early  applied.  Wiicre  the 
symptoms  of  peritonitis  manifest  tliem- 
selves  with  ffreat  violence,  twenty  ounces 
of  blood  should  be  immediately  drawn 
from  the  arm,  and  in  a  few  hours,  if  re- 
lief is  not  obtained,  sixteen  ounces  more 
should  be  abstracted.  The  first  (general 
bleedinir  should  be  followed  without  loss 
of  time  by  the  application  of  leeches  to 
the  abdomen,  regulating  their  number 
by  the  severity  of  the  pain,  and  the 
strength  of  the  pulse.  Warm  linseed- 
meal  poultices,  or  fomentations  to  the 
hypogastrium,  should  invariably  follow 
the  applicatioi  of  the  leeches ;  and  live 
f[raius  of  calomel,  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  antimonial  powder,  should  be 
administered  every  two  or  three  hours. 
After  the  second  dose  of  this  medicine, 
1  have  frequently  exhibited  a  strong 
purgative  draught,  repeating  it  accord- 
ing to  its  effect.  It  will  often  be  found, 
that  the  pain  of  the  uterus  continues 
with  considerable  severity  after  this 
treatment  has  been  pursued  ;  and  that 
the  most  decided  benelit  results  from 
combining  half  a  grain,  or  a  grain,  of 
opium,  or  five  grains  of  Dover's  pow- 
der, with  each  dose  of  the  calomel  and 
antimony. 

"  Where  the  symptoms  do  not  indi- 
cate an  attack  of  a  formidable  nature, 
we  ought  not  to  carry  depletion  so  far. 
In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  one 
bleeding  will  prove  sufficient,  and  in 
many  the  application  of  leeches  alone, 
with  the  internal  remedies  now  men- 
tioned, have  subdued  tlie  disease. 

"  Oil  of  turpentine  I  have  seen  cm- 


ployed  in  a  few  cases  without  the  slight- 
est advantage. 

"  Emetics  have  been  administered  in 
puerperal  peritonitis,  and  favcmrable 
reports  have  been  pni)lished  of  their  ef- 
fects both  i)y  French  and  lilhglish  au- 
thors. From  the  intense  pain  of  the 
uterus,  however,  aggravated  by  the 
slightest  pressure  of  the  hand,  or  by 
compression  of  the  abdominal  muscles, 
and  from  the  early  occurrence  of  nau- 
sea and  vomiting  in  the  worst  cases  of 
the  disease,  emetics  obviously  appear  to 
be  little  calculated  for  the  relief  of  the 
symptoms.  The  first  favourable  report 
of  the  effects  of  emetics  was  given  by 
INI.  Doulcet,  of  Paris,  in  17^".  and  it  has 
been  copied  by  almost  all  the  English 
writers  down  to  the  present  period,  and 
has  been  considered  as  alfording  une- 
quivocal proof  of  the  power  of  these  re- 
medies to  arrest  the  disease. 

"  Doulcet  commenced  the  employ- 
ment of  ipecacuan  and  kermcs  mineral 
in  the  month  of  June,  17?-,  according 
to  Alphonse  Le  Roi,  when  the  epidemic 
was  ceasing.  But  these  means  were 
wholly  inefficacious  in  the  months  of 
November  and  December,  for  the  mor- 
tality was  greater  at  this  epoch,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  following  year, 
than  in  1 780,  when  the  remedy  of  Doul- 
cet was  not  known  ;  and  M.  Tenon  af- 
firms, that  the  complicated  puerperal 
fever  in  178G  was  curable  by  no  means 
then  discovered." 

But  again  : — 

"  With  regard  to  tlie  treatment  of  in- 
flammation of  the  uterine  appendages, 
and  of  the  deeper  seated  tissues  of  the 
uterus  itself,  whether  of  the  absorbents, 
veins,  or  of  the  muscular  structure,  the 
symptoms  from  the  commencement  are 
generally  those  which  contra-indicate 
the  use  of  general  blood-letting.  In 
cases  where  the  reaction  at  the  invasion 
of  the  disease  has  been  violent,  with 
acute  pain  of  the  uterus,  and  venesec- 
tion has  been  employed,  tiie  relief  ob- 
tained has  only  been  temporary,  if  at  all 
experienced  ;  and  in  some  instances  the 
abstraction  of  only  a  few  ounces  of 
blood  from  the  arm  has  produced  syn- 
cope, or  been  followed  by  rapid  sinking. 
Where  the  local  pain  is  severe,  leeches 
and  warm  fomentations  seem  to  be  the 
appropriate  remedies  ;  but  as  far  as  my 
own  observations  go,  we  are  in  posses- 
sion of  no  remedial  means  which  effec- 
tually control  tliose  varieties  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  deeper  seated  structures 
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of  the  uteru3,  which  I  have  attempted 
to  describe.  The  French  physicians  are, 
however,  of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  are 
satisfied  that  we  possess  a  powerful  re- 
medy, even  in  the  worst  cases,  in  mer- 
cury, employed  so  as  to  excite  saliva- 
tion. In  one  case  of  uterine  phlel)itis, 
I  pushed  this  remedy  by  inunction  to  a 
great  extent,  and  brought  the  system 
under  the  influence  of  mercury  in  less 
than  twenty-four  hours ;  yet  the  pro- 
gress of  the  symptoms  was  not  arrested, 
and  the  patient  died,  as  I  had  observed 
others  do  where  the  remedy  had  not 
been  administered.  In  other  cases  I 
have  employed  mercury  to  a  great  ex- 
tent internally,  wilhout  the  slightest 
l)enefit  ;  and  it  may  justly  be  doubted, 
from  the  results  of  M.  Tonelie's  prac- 
tice, whether  or  not  it  possesses  the  in- 
fluence he  supposes,  for  of  forty-three 
cases  where  mercury  was  used  as  the 
chief  remedy,  only  fourteen  recovered." 
A  very  important  fact  is  staled  in 
conclusion — viz.  that  more  women  die 
in  public  establishments  than  of  those 
who  are  attended  at  their  own  houses  ; 
and  consequently  it  becomes  a  question, 
"  whether  Lying-in  Hospitals  should 
not  be  considered,  upon  the  whole, 
more  injurious  than  beneficial  to  so- 
ciety ?" 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday,  July  30,  1831. 


•'  Licet  omnibus,  licet  etinm  milii,  dignitatem  Ar- 
tis  Medicce  tueri;  potestas  modo  veniendi  in  pub- 
licum sit,  dicendipericulumnon  recuse." —  CiCKRO. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  A  MEDICAL 
AGITATOR. 

It  was  about  the  time  that  the  blas- 
phemies of  Taylor — the  modern  Shimei, 
who  expiates  his  atrocities  in  Horse- 
monger-lane  Gaol— were  given  to  the 
public  by  some  of  the  more  obscure 
newspapers,  that  a  letter  was  pointed 
out  to  us  in  the  pages  of  a  weekly  re- 
ceptacle for  every  thing  that  is  vile ; 
and  filled  as  we  still  were  with  loath- 
ing   and    disgust    at    the    abominable 


and  odious  language  of   "  the  Devil's 

Chaplain,"  we  were  immediately  con- 
vinced that  he  had  his  antitype  in  the 
writer  of  the  letter  to  which  we  allude. 
Yes,  here  is  an  unfortunate  creature  per- 
mitted to  go  at  large,  uttering  the  most 
outrageous  ribaldry — luckily  for  him- 
self, not  against  the  religion  of  the 
land,  but  against  private  character,  and 
those  with  whom  he  should,  if  right- 
minded,  deem  it  an  honour  to  be  ac- 
quainted— a  wight,  evidently  marred  in 
some  paltry  object  of  his  little  ambi- 
tion, foaming  with  rage,  and  almost 
desperately  furious ;  yet,  strange  to 
say,  not  put  under  any  restraint,  — 
nay,  even  furnished  with  facilities  for 
discharging  his  envenomed  jargon  upon 
the  public.  As  it  happens,  how- 
ever, that  this  mischievous,  though  in- 
trinsically insignificant  person,  belongs 
unfortunately  to  our  profession,  it  be- 
comes our  duty  to  interfere,  and,  if  we 
cannot  lay  an  effectual  embargo  upon 
him,  or  doom  his  scurrility  to  a  perpe- 
tual silence,  we  shall  at  least  take  care 
that  his  proceedings  obtain  so  much 
exposure,  as  will  render  them  ever  after 
perfectly  harmless,  though,  perhaps, 
not  perfectly  inoflfensive. 

Our  readers  may  remember,  that  we  had 
occasion  some  months  ago  to  allude,  in 
severe  terms  of  censure,  to  one  or  two 
letters  written  in  defence  of  the  appren- 
ticeship system  in  the  Irish  College  of 
Surgeons,  by  a  person  signing  his  initials, 
"  Ar.  J."  and  confessing  himself  to  be 
in  an  ofiacial  situation  about  the  College: 
we  unmasked  his  eflfronlcry  at  the  time, 
and  showed  off  the  gentleman  in  some 
of  his  true  colours.  However,  there 
we  left  him,  not  thinking  him  worthy 
of  occupying  more  of  our  attention, 
and  losing  sight  of  him  in  the  immea- 
sureably  superior  importance  of  what- 
ever topic  attracted  our  notice  since 
then,  from  week  to  week,  until  now 
that  we  find  he  has  been  working  him- 
self up  in  the  interval  into  a  perfect 
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phrenzy.  His  last  effusion  crowns  all. 
Being  of  a-inost  kuiicronsly  pugnacious 
disposition,  and  fretting  for  some  an- 
tagonist whom  lie  miglit  drag  into  "  the 
ring"  witii  liim,  he  at  length  changed 
his  lone  of  challenging,  and,  from  writing 
of,  he  has  proceeded  to  write  at,  Mr. 
Carmichael,  with  whom  he  has  long  de- 
sired lo  try  the  issue  of  a  single  combat. 
"  Richard  Carmichael,"  says  tlie  angry 
letter  writer,  "  your  book— with  all  your 
first  editions  and  second  editions,  your 
reviews  and  advertisings,  your  introduc- 
tory leclurings  and  puffings,  your  trans- 
lations and  bookselling  influences,  your 
Dr.  Kheens  and  Dr.  Emersons  —  has 
never  paid  the  expense  of  publication  ! 
If  I  be  wrong,  the  Gazette-xn^n  can 
set  me  right"  [meaning  us  here,  we 
presume.]  "  Be  advised  ;  paper  charac- 
ter is  at  a  fearful  discount ;  the  days 
when  a  bookseller,  with  his  review,  could 
make  a  great  man,  are  gone:  laugh  in 
your  sleeve  at  your  success,  and  at  the 
ignorance  and  credulity  which  secured 
it  ;  the  grave  of  your  literary  reputation 
is  dug :  in  with  it — cover  it  up  quickly 
— imitate  the  instinct  of  the  cat,  and 
save  your  neighbours  from  further  an- 
noyance" ! !  !  We  should  apologize  to 
our  readers  for,  no  doubt,  nauseating 
them  with  this  last  passage,  but  the 
extract  struck  us  as  being  not  Unsuilcd 
for  illustrating  the  filthy  notions  of 
the  writer:  it  is  but  a  small  part  of 
the  tissue  of  loathsomely-abusive  slander 
and  scurrility  from  which  it  is  taken, 
and  taken,  too,  from  the  very  opening 
of  it,  we  need  scarcely  say,  without 
selection,  ft  is  with  inexpressible  dis- 
gust that  we  meddle  with  the  revolting 
subject  at  all— but  it  is  a  duty  that  de- 
volves upon  us  to  perform,  and  which 
we  will  perform  unshrinkingly. 

That  "  Billingsgate"  was  brought  to 
its  greatest  perfection  on  this  side  the 
channel,  we  had  always  supposed  :  we 
thought  that  we  had  among  ourselves  in 


this  metropolis  the  ciioiccst  masters  of 
tliat  species  of  eloquent  composition — 
old  Cobbett,  for  instance,  (though  in 
many  respects  he  would  deserve  lo  be  in 
better  company  than  among  the  crew  we 
feel  bound  to  name  him  with)  Cariile, 
Taylor,  Wakley,  and  that  sort  :  but  we 
find  we  have  been  mistaken  :  we  have 
no  monopoly  in  this  commodity :  we  have 
been  perfectly  undeceived  in  that  respect 
by  the  ribald  eflusions  of  the  indivi- 
dual, among  Irish  professors,  (!)  who 
signs  himself  Ar.  J.  In  what  estima- 
tion the  person  may  be  held  by  his 
brother  professors,  or  by  the  members 
of  the  College  of  which  he  volunteers  to 
be  the  champion,  we  have  no  immediate 
means,  nor  indeed  any  great  desire  of 
knowing ;  but  of  this  we  are  well  per- 
suaded that,  were  he  settled  here,  he 
would  enjoy  a  high  place  among 
a  certain  class  of  the  most  notorious 
characters  of  the  age.  But  we  could 
not  flatter  him  with  the  chance  of  a 
Professorship :  no,  thank  heaven,  we 
have  no  taste  here  for  filling  our  pro- 
fessors' chairs  with  individuals  gifted 
like  him.  Had  the  unfortunate  gentle- 
man who  has  just  been  dismissed  from  a 
certain  establishment  in  this  city,  but 
once  displayed  a  hundredth  part  of  the 
vulgarity  and  invective  which  are  habi- 
tual with  Ar.  J.  there  had  been  no  par- 
leying or  dispute  about  his  removal:  he 
would  have  been  exploded  long  ago  by 
both  principals  and  pupils. 

Ar.  J.  was  first  noticed  in  our  pages 
in  connexion  with  the  question  of  ap- 
prenticeships  in  the  Irish  College:  but 
that  question  has  now  vanished  into 
total  insignificance,  obscured  by  the 
overwhelming  mode  of  argument  adopt- 
ed by  our  extraordinary  professor,  who, 
poor  man !  destitute  alike  of  reason 
and  of  decency,  seems  to  have  had 
his  head  quite  turned  by  the  notice 
we  formerly  took  of  him ;  and  our 
only  course,  consequently,  henceforth 
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must  be,  out  of  pure  charity,  to  let  him 
alone,  or  at  least  to  have  as  little  to  do 
with  him  as  possible.     His  chosen  anta- 
gonist, Mr.  Carmichael,  may  act  as  he 
pleases  :  he  may  close  with  him  or  not, 
for  aught  we  care,  or  ever  did  care : 
though  if  we  should   conjecture   from 
some  of  the  late  movements  of  the  latter 
gentleman,  coupled  with  his  well-known 
taste  for  novelty  as  well  as  notoriety,  he 
will  have  little  leisure  just  now  for  such 
a  contest.     Should  he,  however,  or  any 
one  else,  be  so  rashly  disposed,  let  it  be 
remembered  that  Ar.  J.  is  now   grown 
desperate  :  his  story  is  out,   and  a  story 
it  is,  sufficient  to  disturb  the  equanimity 
of  a  far  less  excitable  being  than    our 
volunteer  of  the  Irish  College.     It  is  a 
very  dreadful  thing,  most  assuredly,  to 
have  one's  peculiar  membrane — the  de- 
licate substance  on  which  one  has  built 
all   his  hopes  and   prospects— crushed 
ruthlessly  in  a  moment  by  an  old  Ger- 
man professor— one  Soemmering;  and 
to  have  it  pronouced  by  him  to  be  no- 
thing more  than  a  little  cellular  tissue  ! 
It  is  clearly  a  desperate   case;  and   no 
wonder  that   in  such  circumstances  the 
advocateof  apprentices  should  be  driven 
to  his  wit's   end.     He   must  vent   his 
spleen    and    mortification    somewhere : 
he  is,  as  we  have  said,  naturally  pugna- 
cious, and  to  comply  with  the  necessi- 
ties of  his  nature,  must  maintain  a  vul- 
gar contest  with  somebody.     But  it  will 
in  the  meantime  lieliove  his  brother  pro- 
fessors, and  the  heads  of  his  college,  to 
lookwell  to  I  he  predicament  in  ivhich  they 
are  placed  by  their  connexion  with  him. 
The  Dublin  school  begins  to  have  a  cer- 
tain character  from  this  man's  doings. 


CHOLERA  AT  WARSAW. 

M.  LoNDE,  the  president  of  the  French 
medical  commission  sent  into  Poland  to 
study  cholera,  has  written  to  the  Aca- 
demic de  Medicine.  His  letter  is  dated 
Warsaw,  and   announces  the  fact  that 


the  disease,  which  had  apparently  dis- 
appeared there,  had  recommenced  its 
ravages  in  the  course  of  the  present 
month— which  he  attributes  to  the  lower- 
ing of  the  atmospheric  temperature, 
and  the  prevalence  of  almost  continual 
rain.  The  contagion  question  is  still 
mooted  ;  and  he  tells  us  that  we  are  not 
to  trust  the  sick  lists  and  bills  of  mor- 
tality which  are  in  circulation — many 
patients  being  returned  as  cholerique 
who  are  not  so.  Numbers  have  no  vo- 
miting nor  dejections.  The  postmor- 
tem appearances  on  dissection  are  very 
slightly  cognizable.  The  writer  adds, 
that  M.  Legallois  is  despaired  of. 


We  extract  the  following  particulars 
from  a  Warsaw  letter,  dated  June  30, 
received  through  a  French  channel : — 

" There  is  much  disputing  and 

contention  among  the  medical  men 
here  ;  every  one  having  his  panacea  to 
prescribe.  Some,  with  M.  Searle  at 
their  head,  (this  gentleman  is  an  English 
physician,  engaged  to  practise  in  War- 
saw, with  a  salary  of  22,000  florins  :  he 
has  been  a  long  time  in  India,  and  says 
he  has  had  the  cholera  three  times)  pro- 
fess to  cure  the  disease  with  calomel,  in 
doses  of  from  four  to  six  grains  every 
hour,  with  alcoholic  drinks,  (three  parts 
spirit  to  one  of  water) — and  nothing 
more.  Others,  among  them  MM.  Leo 
and  Mikulniski,  assure  the  world  that 
the  maijistery  of  bismuth,  in  from  one 
to  four  grain  doses  every  hour,  is  the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  remedies.  They  some- 
times add  to  the  nitrate  of  bismuth,  a 
bath,  at  from  28  to  29  of  Reaumur ; 
some  leeches  to  the  abdomen  in  cases  of 
severe  pain,  and  warm  drinks.  Finally, 
there  are  some  who  stick  to  the  old 
practice — who  employ  almost  indiscri- 
minately venesection,  cupping,  baths, 
hot  drinks,  calomel,  sugar,  opium,  and 
caniplior— but  their  number  diminishes 
every  day— sucli  practice  beginning  to 
be  now  looked  upon  generally  as  detes- 
tal)le.  But  as  to  success,  one  might 
almost  say  that  one  system  of  practice 
is  as  good  as  another.  In  fact,  they  arc 
all  good  and  they  are  all  bad  :  they  arc 
jrood  when  the  disease   is   not  intense ; 
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they  all  fail  when  it  is.  I  may  l)e  lold 
that  cases  of  cure  are  constantly  record- 
ed. Vcs,  and  I  shall  tell  you  how  : 
the  epidemic  rajrcs  in  all  (juarters — 
whatever  cures  are  etlected  arc  put  down 
for  cures  f>f  cholera— and  that  is  the 
short  way  we  have  here  of  writins:^  medi- 
cal histories.  Let  me  beg  of  you  to 
put  no  faith  in  professed  cliolera-curers, 
and  especially  not  in  those  amonsj  us 
\v[)0,  manifestly  desirous  of  diminishinnf 
the  merit  of  their  colleai>ucs  newly  ar- 
rived, disseminate  reports  that  the  dis- 
ease is  on  the  wane.  I  can  assure  you 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  candid 
and  able  practitioners  here,  the  cholera 
has  not  abated  a  jot  in  its  severity.  A 
French  physician,  who  had  his  own 
reasons  for  doin^^  so,  told  mc  the  other 
day  that  eii/lit  grains  of  the  nitrate  of 
bismuth,  given  in  the  space  of  two  hours, 
had  restored  to  its  natural  condition  the 
cadaverous  black  and  blue  face  of  a  pa- 
tient in  cholera  !  I  could  not  listen  to 
my  faithful  informant  with  common 
patience — I  laughed  outright  in  his 
face.  Only  think  of  the  absurdity  of 
such  stories  about  miraculous  cures 
effected  in  bodies  which  have  totally 
lost  their  sensibility  to  the  presence  of 
medical  agents— and  which  are  wholly 
destitute  of  the  function  of  absorption  ! 
When  those  bodies  are  opened,  the  thing- 
is  proved— the  remedies  are  found,  quite 
unaltered,  in  the  stomach.  For  some 
days  past  we  have  had  a  great  contest 
between  MIM.  Scarle  and  Mikulinski  on 
the  relative  merits  of  calomel  and  nitrate 
of  bismuth.  The  former  insists  upon 
calomel  being  alone  all-sufficient  to  cure 
cholera  ;  while  the  latter  says  just  as 
much  for  his  magistcry.  Both  the 
champions,  speaking  bad  French,  and 
not  always  understanding  one  another 
very  well,  have  lost  their  temper,  and, 
it  is  said,  will  exchange  the  lancet  for 
the  sword,  in  order  to  decide  whose  re- 
medy is  the  better.  But  seriously,  it  is 
quite  deplorable  that  so  bad  a  spirit 
should  prevail  among  the  faculty  here, 
and  at  such  a  time  too.  Why  will  they 
not  on  all  hands  honestly  confess,  that 
nothing  which  has  yet  been  done  is  better 
than  blind  empiricism?  They  neither 
know  the  causes,  the  seat,  nor  the 
nature  of  the  disease,"  &c. 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Searle,  which 
we  published  on  Saturday  last,  was 
dated  a  few  days  later  than  this — but 
we  huvc  thought  it  right  to  lay  before 


our  readers  the  additional  information 
contained  in  the  above,  proceeding  too, 
as  it  does,  from  a  person  apparently  of 
much  candour  and  independence. 


CHOLERA  AT  rOKT  GLASGOW  (1) 

Accounts  were  received  last  Saturday 
of  the  occurrence  of  cases  of  cholera  at 
Port  Glasgow,  which  from  their  seve- 
rity, as  well  as  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  happened,  had  been  deemed 
by  the  local  authorities  of  sutHcient  im- 
portance to  re(|uire  their  being  officially 
communicated  to  the  Government.  The 
papers  were  laid  before  the  Board  of 
Health,  who  so  far  concurred  in  this 
opinion  as  to  advise  that  a  person  fami- 
liar with  the  Indian  cholera,  shouhl  be 
forthwith  dispatched  to  examine  into, 
and  report  upon  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease. In  consequence  of  this  recom- 
mendation. Dr.  Daun  left  town  the 
same  evening  ;  but  as  he  could  not  ar- 
rive at  his  destination  before  Tuesday, 
sufficient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed  for 
the  result  of  his  observations  to  be 
known.  Meanwhile,  we  may  state  that 
we  have  received  information  of  a  more 
recent  date,  from  a  source  which  we 
deem  authentic,  and  of  a  nature  to  allay 
apprehension.  Itappears thatseveralper- 
sons— principally  young  women— after 
having  been  pent  up  in  close  and  heated 
apartments,  picking  'hemp,  were  seized 
with  vomiting  and  purging,  accompa- 
nied by  cramps  of  the  limbs,  constitut- 
ing precisely  the  cholera  of  this  country, 
and  under  which  several  of  them  rapidly 
sunk.  The  season  of  the  year,  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  were 
placed,  are  quite  sufficient  to  account 
for  such  disease  without  having  recourse 
to  infection  as  the  exciting  cause:  be- 
sides which,  according  to  our  informant, 
other  persons  exposed  to  the  same  heat 
and  confinement,  but  who  had  not 
been  at  work  upon  hemp,  were  similarly 
aficcted.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been 
extraordinary  if   the  state    of  atmos- 
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pbere  which  has  prevailed  for  some 
lime  had  not  been  followed  by  some 
such  cases  as  those  alluded  to ;  and,  in 
fact,  we  have  had  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  persons  in  this  metropolis  affect- 
ed with  similar  symptoms.  During  the 
present  week,  for  example,  aPaddington 
coachman  died  of  cholera  within  less  than 
twelve  hours.  But  such  cases  are  de- 
pendent upon  obvious  and  temporary 
causes :  they  are  sporadic,  and  wholly 
independent  of  infection. 

LONDON  UNIVERSITY. 

Professor   Pattison    has    at   length 
been  removed  from  his  chairs  of  Ana- 
tomy  and    Surgery  —  on    the   ground, 
"  that  the  shock,  which  the  popularity 
and  efficiency  of  the  medical  school  re- 
ceived by  the  disturbances  which   pre- 
vailed in  it,  could  only  be  obviated  by 
that  gentleman's  retirement;"  while  it 
is   added,    "  that  in    taking   this   step, 
the  Council  felt  it  due  to  the  Professor 
to  state,  that  nothing  which  had  come 
to  their  knowledge,   with  respect  to  his 
conduct,  bad  in  any  way  tended  to  im- 
peach either   his  general  character   or 
professional  skill  and  knotvledye  !"     It 
is  clear   enough    from    this,    that    the 
Council  had   no  notion  of  acting  up   to 
the   old   maxim   of  Jiat  justiiia,    mat 
coelum.      But  whatever  sentiments  we 
may  entertain  respecting  the  step  that 
has  just  been  taken,   we  think  it  but 
right  to  suspend  the  expression  of  them 
for  the  present — until,  at  least,  we  have 
the    promised    statement     before    us. 
Meantime  we  subjoin  letters  which  we 
have   received  from  Mr.  Pattison  and 
Capt.  Gowan,  a  member  of  the  Select 
Committee. 

PROFESSOR  PATTISON. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 

Gazette. 

Sir, 

You  will  oldige    mc   by  publishing  in 

your  journal  the  following  minute  of 


the  Council  of  the  University  of  London, 
received  by  me  last  night : — 

"  Session  of  Council,  23d  July,  1831. 

"  The  Council,  in  concurrence  with 
the  suggestion  contained  in  the  Report 
of  the  Select  Committee  of  this  Council 
of  the  18th  June,  1831,  that  the  po- 
pularity and  efficiency  of  the  medical 
school  have  received  a  shock  by  the  dis- 
turbances which  have  prevailed  in  it, 
and  which  can  only  be  obviated  by  the 
retirement  of  Professor  Pattison  from 
the  chairs  of  anatomy  and  surgery  ;  and 
deeming  it  therefore  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  the  University,  and  tha 
success  of  the  medical  school,  that  Pro- 
fessor Pattison  shouM  not  any  longer 
continue  to  occupy  tliese  chairs: — 

"  Resolved,  that  Professor  Pattison 
be,  and  he  is  hereby  removed  from  his 
situations  of  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 
Surgery  in  this  University. 

"  Resolved,  that  in  taking  this  step, 
the  Council  feel  it  due  to  Professor  Pat- 
tison to  state,  that  nothing  which  has 
come  to  their  knowledge  with  respect 
to  his  conduct,  has  in  any  way  tended 
to  impeach  either  his  general  character 
or  professional  skill  and  knowledge. 
(Signed)       ♦*  Thomas  Coates." 

As  it  is  my  intention  to  publish  im- 
mediately a  history  of  my  connexion 
with  that  institution,  and  an  account  of 
the  causes  which  gave  rise  to  the  distur- 
bances referred  to,  J  will  only  now  ob- 
serve, that  by  the  admission  of  the 
Council  themselves,  "  nothing  has  come 
to  their  knowledge  with  respect  to  my 
conduct  which  has  in  any  way  tended  to 
impeach  either  my  general  character  or 
my  professional  skill  and  knowledge.^' 
This  being  admitted,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  on  wiiat  principle  of  justice 
a  gentleman,  who  has  been  induced,  on 
the  representations  of  the  Council  to 
resign  a  Professorship  in  America, 
wliich  was  worth  more  than  2000/.  per 
annum,  to  engage  in  their  service,  can, 
by  an  arbitrary  act,  be  deprived  of  an 
office  to  obtain  which  he  made  so  great 
a  sacrifice. 

I  remain.  Sir, 
Your  humble  servant, 
Granville  S.  Pattison. 

129,  Regent-Street, 
July  24lh,  1«31. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
In  justice  to  Mr.  Professor  Pattison, 
«hose  retirement  from  the  ciiairs  of 
anatomy  and  surgery  in  the  London 
University  is,  in  my  opinion,  so  arbi- 
trarily recommended  in  tlie  Report  of 
the  Select  Committee  appointed  by  the 
proprietors  to  in(juire  into  the  past  and 
present  state  of  the  University,  and 
read  at  their  meeting  yesterday,  I  beg, 
as  a  member  of  that  Committee,  to 
submit  my  reasons  for  decidedly  disap- 
proving of  such  recommendation. 

1.  In  examining  the  documents,  as  it 
was  my  duty  to  do,  in  the  olfice  of  the 
University,  I  found  numerous  highly- 
honourable  testimonials  in  Professor 
Pattison's  favour,  given  by  the  most 
eminent  professional  and  literary  men 
in  Great  I3ritain  and  America. 

2.  I  found  that  when  a  candidate  for 
the  chair  of  anatomy,  he  asked  the 
Council  not  to  rely  on  those  testimo- 
nials only ;  but,  "  should  they  consi- 
der any  probationary  exercise  or  trial 
necessary  to  test  the  qualification  of  the 
candidate,  he  was  most  willing  to  under- 
go it."  The  Council,  however,  did  not 
consider  it  necessury,  and  appointed 
him  to  the  chair ;  and  this  preference, 
I  fear,  was  never  forgiven. 

3.  I  found  the  Council  did  not  per- 
mit him,  as  is  generally,  if  not  invaria- 
bly, the  practice,  to  nominate  his  own 
demonstrator,  or  assistant ;  and  out  of 
this  false  step  arose,  as  it  was  easy  to 
foretel,  rivalry,  contention,  and  all  the 
subsequent  excitements  and  distur- 
bances. 

4.  [  found,  soon  after  this,  that  dis- 
content and  disrespect  to  their  Profes- 
sor began  to  be  evinced  by  a  small 
number  of  the  anatomical  pupds,  which 
gradually  extended  itself,  from  the  irre- 
solute, vacillating,  and  foolish  manner 
in  which  the  Council  dealt  with  so  inad- 
missible an  act  as  that  of  students 
questioning  the  competency  of  their 
teacher. 

5.  I  found  next,  that  meetings  of  the 
medical  students  were  held  in  the  dis- 
secting (demonstrator's)  room,  and 
elsewhere,  and  committees  appointed, 
with  a  secretary,  to  concert  measures  of 
annoyance  and  injury  to  Professor  Pat- 
tison, and  to  beard,  and  abuse,  and  ridi- 
cule the  Council ! 

6.  I  found  it  observed  in  a  letter  re- 
cently transmitted  to  the  Council,  from 
a  late  medical  professor  of  the  Univer- 


sity, "  That  the  conviction  on  his  mind 
will  always  be,  that  Professor  Pattison 
has  been  the  victim  of  a  most  wicked 
conspiracy  ;  and  that  if  he  had  been  al- 
lowed to  pursue  his  duties  uninolcRted, 
he  would  have  been  one  of  the  most  po- 
pular, and  one  of  the  most  useful 
teachers  of  anatomy  in  Europe."  Ano- 
ther distinguished  literary  professor 
also  addressed  the  Council  in  these 
words: — "  Entertaining  the  opinion 
which  I  do  of  Mr.  Pattison's  qualifica- 
tions, I  would  deplore  his  removal  from 
this  University  as  an  event  which  would 
be  more  injurious  to  it  than  the  loss  of 
almost  any  other  professor  ;  certainly 
more  so  than  the  loss  of  any  of  his  me- 
dical colleagues.  It  is  greatly  to  be  la- 
mented that  some  of  his  medical  col- 
leagues (he  remarks)  did  not  devote 
their  time  and  attention  to  the  improve- 
ment of  those  qualities  in  which  INIr. 
Pattison  is  so  conspicuously  their  supe- 
rior, instead  of  engaging  in  the  ungra- 
cious and  unworthy  task  of  accomplish- 
ing the  ruin  of  their  most  respectable 
and  gifted  colleague,  by  giving  counte- 
nance and  encouragement,  as  I  under- 
stand they  did,  to  those  riots  among  the 
students  which  have  disgraced  the  insti- 
tution." 

7.  I  likewise  found  it  affirmed,  in  a 
very  able  memorial  sent  in  to  the  Coun- 
cil by  Professors  De  Morgan,  Lardner, 
IM'Culloch,  Key,  Long,  and  Rosen — 
"  That  the  disturbances  which  have  un- 
happily occurred  in  the  medical  school 
cannot  be  attributed  to  any  defect  or 
misconduct  of  Mr.  Pattison.  He  is,  at 
least  (they  observe),  as  competent  now 
as  he  was  three  years  ago,  when  the 
peace  and  order  of  the  establishment 
were  undisturbed."  And  add  : — "  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  our  con- 
viction, that  the  cause  of  the  rise  of  in- 
subordination and  riot  among  a  certain 
portion  of  the  medical  students,  is  to  be 
found  chiefly  in  the  want  of  an  eflicient 
system  of  academical  discipline  in  the 
University." 

After  seeing  all  this,  and  much  more, 
which  it  would  now  be  too  long  to  de- 
tail, I  could  not  honestly  and  conscien- 
tiously say  that  Professor  Pattison  me- 
rited any  blame  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
great  commiseration  ;  and  the  more  par- 
ticularly, as  we  found  in  the  minute- 
book  of  the  Council,  that  a  Committee, 
appointed  by  them,  had  investigated  the 
charges  against  him,  and  found  them 
groundless  !  ! 

1  did,  therefore,  protest  against  the 
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resolution  of  the  Select  Committee  (of 
which  I  was  a  dis3entiii<^  member),  to 
recommend  Professor  Pattison's  retire- 
ment, until  he  had  been  fairly  heard  in 
his  own  vindication  ;  which  was  refused, 
on  the  grounds  that  the  Committee  were 
neither  com|)eient,  nor  had  time,  to  de- 
cide the  question  of  merits,  whilst,  at 
the  same  instant,  they  award  the  se- 
verest punisliment  (dismissal)  the  Uni- 
versity could  inflict  on  a  professor  who 
had  been  proved  guilty  of  the  deepest 
moral  delinquency  ! !  ! 

Wai.  GowAN. 

No.  6,  Cleveland  Row, 
July  24,  lc3I. 


REPORTS  OF  CASES  OCCURRING 
AT  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 

GUY'S  HOSPITAL. 

Compound  Fracture  of  the  Ankle  Joint — Luce- 
rated  Wound  of  the  Leg,   S)C. — Death. 

Charles  Fox,  Eetat.  28,  admitted  into 
Guy's  Hospital  July  4th,  at  six  o'clock,  p.m. 
having,  an  hour  and  a  half  previously,  fallen 
from  the  raain-to])5ail  yard  on  to  the  deck  of 
a  vessel — the  heiglit  of  sixty  feet.  It  ap- 
pears, that,  in  the  fall,  his  back  struck 
across  a  rope,  which  had  the  effect  of  turn- 
ing his  feet  downwards  ;  but  the  right  leg 
catching  on  the  flue  of  the  spare  anchor 
(lashed  about  three  feet  from  the  deck), 
caused  the  whole  weight  of  the  body  to  be 
concentrated  on  the  left  heel. 

On  examination,  there  was  found  a  longi- 
tudinal fracture  of  the  tibia,  extending  from 
the  ankle-joint  about  an  inch  up  the  bone, 
with  a  transverse  fracture  meeting  it,  so  as 
completely  to  separate  the  inner  malleolus, 
and  allowing  the  astragalus,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  fractured,  to  be  driven  up  be- 
tween the  tibia  and  fibula.  The  tuberosity 
of  the  OS  calcis  was  moveable  from  the  other 
part  of  the  bone,  which  appeared  to  be 
much  comminuted.  There  was  a  small  punc- 
tured wound  just  below  the  inner  malleolus, 
which,  from  the  large  quantity  of  blood  that 
had  been  lost  from  it,  was  supposed  to  com- 
municate with  the  saphena  vein. 

The  gatrochnemic  muscles  of  the  right  leg, 
with  the  periosteum,  had  been  separated  by 
the  flue  of  the  anchor  for  five  inches  longitu- 
dinally, at  the  middle  of  the  tibia,  from  the 
whole  posterior  surface  of  the  bone  ;  the  in- 
teguments were  torn  in  a  transverse  direc- 
tion (for  three  inches)  meeting  the  bottom 
of  the  longitudinal  incision,  and  completely 
baring  the  saphena  vein,  which,  however, 
was  uninjured.  The  blow  from  striking 
across  the  rope  in  bis  fall  has  produced  a 
large  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  cellular 
membrane  over  the  lumbar   vertebra;,   but 


there  is  no  apparent  injury  of  the  spine  dis- 
coverable ;  nor  are  there  any  symptoms  to 
lead  to  a  supposition  of  its  h;iving  sufiVred. 
He  has  passed  just  now  a  pine  of  clear  urine. 
His  pulse  is  very  weak  and  small  ;  the  sur- 
face of  the  body  is  quite  cold. 

The  wound  on  the  right  leg  was  drawn 
together  by  two  sutures,  and  a  strip  of  ad- 
hesive plaister  here  and  there,  to  support  the 
integuments.  A  piece  of  lint  was  applied 
over  the  plaister.  The  leg,  with  the  knee 
slightly  bent,  was  placed  on  the  outside, 
and  cold  ordered  to  be  incessantly  applied. 
A  piece  of  lint  was  placed  over  the  sm;ill 
wound  below  the  inner  malleolus  of  the  left 
leg,  and  splints  were  lightly  applied,  with 
cold  lotion  to  the  ankle. 

10  P.M. — His  pulse  has  rallied,  and  is  now 
100,  but  small  ;  the  surface  of  his  body  is 
warm  ;  complained  very  much  of  his  back, 
which  has  been  relieved  by  placing  a  pillow- 
above  and  below  the  injured  part. 

To  have  thirty  drops  of  Laudanum. 

July  5lh,  A.M. — The  dresser  was  called 
to  him  during-  the  night,  ou  account  of  co- 
pious bleeding  having  taken  jdace  from  the 
small  punctured  wound  below  the  inner  mal- 
leolus of  the  left  leg.  This  was  stopped  by 
a  compress  of  lint  and  a  few  strips  of  adhe- 
sive plaister.  He  has  passed  a  restless  night, 
but  says  he  feels  better  this  morning.  Tongue 
white  ;  pulse  120,  small,  and  of  an  hajraor- 
rhagic  character ;  lips  pale  ;  has  had  a 
healthy  evacuation. 

6  P.M. — Has  attemi)ted  to  get  out  of  bed  ; 
his  countenance  is  wild  and  anxious,  with  a 
peculiar  vacant  stare ;  respiration  hurried  ; 
mutters  incoherently,  but  is  sensible  when 
spoken  to.     Pulse  130,  small  and  running. 

Ordered  3ij.  Opii  stat.  to  be  repeated  at 
10  o'clock,  if  necessary.  An  opiate. 
Poultice  to  the  wound  on  right  leg. 

July  6th,  A.M. — The  opium  was  repeated 
at  ten  o'clock,  and  3j.  at  two  o'clock  ;  since 
which  time  he  has  been  quieter,  and  has  had 
some  interrupted  sleep.  Has  passed  plenty 
of  urine  ;  says  bis  back  is  better,  but  com- 
plains of  his  left  ankle  feeling  hot  and  in- 
flamed.    Pulse  130,  and  running. 

Ordered  Ammon.  Subcarb.  gr.  viij.  ex  Aq. 
Menth.  4tis  horis.  The  cold  to  be  con- 
tinued to  the  left  ankle  ;  to  have  a  pint 
of  porter,  and  the  opium  again  at  night, 
if  necessary. 

6  P.M. — Has  felt  better  since  taking  the 
porter ;  in  other  respects  much  the  same. 
Pulse  135,  and  running.  At  eight  o'clock 
vomiting  came  on. 

INIustard  poultice  to  the  scrob.  cord,  and 
a  table- spoonful  of  brandy  every  hour. 

Continued  sinking  through  the  night,  and 
died  at  seven  o'clock  the  followitig  morning. 

Poilmortem  Examimttion.—On  laying  open 
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the  integuments  of  the  left  leg  a  considerable 
quantity  of  exlravasatecl  blood  was  found 
surrounding  not  only  the  ankle-joint  but  also 
the  tarsus.  The  tibia  was  broken  trans- 
versely about  an  inch  above  the  joint,  the 
lower  portion  being  broken  longitudinally 
into  two  pieces.  One  jiortion,  including  the 
anterior  and  internal  extremity  of  the  bone, 
remained  attached  only  by  the  deltoid  liga- 
ment, which  was  entire. 

The  other  portion,  including  the  outer  and 
posterior  part  of  the  bone,  was  again  broken 
vertically  into  two  jiicccs,  each  of  which  re- 
mained respectively  attached  to  the  fibula, 
by  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibio-fibular 
ligaments.  Each  of  these  fractures  extended 
into  the  joint.  The  astragalas,  which  was 
uninjured,  appeared  to  have  been  driven  up 
between  these  portions  of  bone,  separating 
them  one  from  the  other.  Two  other  smaller 
portions  of  bone  were  seen  broken  from  the 
shaft  of  the  tibia.  The  fibula  was  uninjured. 
The  external  malleolus  remained  attached 
to  the  astragalus  by  the  anterior  and  posterior 
ligaments,  whilst  the  perpendicular  ligament 
was  torn  through. 

The  OS  calcis  was  most  extensively  frac- 
tured ;  the  tuberosity  being  broken  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  bone  in  one  entire  piece,  re- 
mained attached  above  by  the  tendo  achillis, 
and  below  by  the  great  plantar  ligaments. 
1'be  other  part  of  the  bone,  including  its  ar- 
ticulating with  the  cuboid  and  astragalus, 
■was  broken  into  innumerable  irreguhirpieces, 
some  of  which  were  loose,  and  otliers  re- 
mained attached,  by  the  tarsal  ligaments, 
to  the  astragalus  navicular  and  cuboid  bones. 
The  rest  of  the  tarsus  was  uninjured. 

The  contents  of  the  abdomen  were  per- 
fectly healthy  and  uninjured  ;  but  on  taking 
out  the  intestines  a  considerable  ecchymosis 
■was  seen  in  the  cellular  membrane  covering 
the  psoa  muscles,  extending  some  way  into 
the  pelvis.  The  body  of  the  second  lumbar 
vertebra  was  broken  through  ■without  any 
displacement.  The  symphysis  pubis  was 
separated  for  the  eighth  of  an  inch,  without 
any  other  injury  to  the  pelvis  or  its  contents. 
On  turning  over  the  body  and  cutting  down 
to  the  spine,  the  spinous  processes  of  the 
first  and  second  lumbar  vertebra;  were  found 
separated  from  each  other,  and  the  ligamen- 
tum  subflavum  torn  through,  allowing  the 
introduction  of  the  finger  into  the  spinal  ca- 
nal. On  removing  the  three  superior  lum- 
bar vertebras,  the  body  of  the  second  was 
found  broken  completely  through,  without 
any  displacement  in  the  spinal  canal,  or  any 
injury  whatever  to  the  spinal  cord. 

P.S. — The  separation  of  the  symphysis 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  the 
violent  flying  asunder  of  the  legs  (the  ab- 
ductor muscles  being  fixed  at  the  time)  when 
the  body  was  impeded  by  striking  across  the 
rope. 


INIEATH   HOSPITAL  AND    COUNTY 
OF  DUBLIN   INFIRMARY. 

Case  treated  by  IMr.  Hamilton,  -under  the  su- 
periutendeiice  of  Dr.  Stokes;  u'uli  Mr.  Ila- 
rnilton's  remarks. 

Plenrisy  rvith  Effusion,  in  a  case  of  habitual 
Iiiscniity — Stethoscopic  Phenomena — Recovery. 
WiLLi.\M  Atkinson,  ajtat.  30,  a  fifer,  of  a 
florid  complexion,  taken  into  the  hospital 
F'ebruary  Sth,  1831.  Complains  of  severe 
pain  at  the  inferior  part  of  the  right  side  of 
the  chest,  which  is  very  tender  to  the  touch, 
and  becomes  worse  on  coughing  or  full  in- 
spiration ;  the  pain  occasionally  shoots  up 
into  the  right  shoulder.  He  says  it  first 
seized  him  about  a  week  since,  in  the 
miiUlle  of  the  night ;  at  first  like  a  stitch, 
gradually  growing  worse  towards  morning, 
with  cough.  It  was  not  preceded  by  any 
symptom,  such  as  shivering,  &c. ;  nor  can  he 
assign  any  cause  for  its  attack.  At  the 
same  time  the  respiration  became  hurried 
and  difficult,  chiefly  from  a  full  inspiration, 
aggravating  the  pain,  as  he  says  he  could 
breathe  freely  with  every  other  part  of  the 
chest.  The  cough  which  has  attended  the 
pain  from  the  commencement,  appears  not 
to  have  been  very  severe,  nor  attended  with 
a  copious  or  bloody  expectoration.  His 
symptoms  increased  so  much  in  severity  on 
Thursday  that  he  could  scarcely  breathe,  ex- 
periencing a  feeling  of  suffocation.  The 
pain  became  somewhat  less  on  Friday,  when 
he  was  admitted  into  the  hospital.  Since  the 
first  attack  of  the  pain  he  has  been  con- 
fined to  bed  ;  felt  hot  and  thirsty,  but  at  no 
time  had  any  shivering.  Eowels  have  been 
pretty  regular. 

On  examining  the  chest  with  the  stethos- 
cope, the  respiration  is  hard,  clear,  and  dis- 
tinct over  the  whole  of  the  left  side  of  the 
chest ;  also,  though  not  so  loud,  in  the  two 
upper-thirds  of  the  right ;  at  about  the  lower 
third  of  this  side,  posteriorly,  the  respira- 
tion gradually  becomes  almost  inaudible  ; 
and  laterally  and  anteriorly  beneath  the 
right  nipple,  perfectly  so.  I'he  sound  on 
percussion,  elsewhere  clear,  is  in  these  parts 
very  dull.  There  is  no  bronchial  respira- 
tion, nor  resonance  of  the  voice ;  no  ffigo- 
pliony  ;  affected  side  larger  ;  the  liver  is 
not  tender  ;  decubitus  generally  on  the  back  ; 
is  easier  on  the  affected  than  healthy  side  • 
respirations  26  ;  pulse  83,  soft  and  weak  • 
tongue  moist,  pale,  and  covered  with  a 
white  fur;  some  cough  ;  expectoration 
scanty,  consisting  of  white  glairy  frothy 
sputa,  tinged  with  yellow. 

He  yesterday  took    tartar   emetic,   which 
vomited   and  purged  him.     Was  also  bled  • 
blood  neither  cupped  nor  buffed. 
R  Submur.  Hydrarg.  gr.  xxiv. 

Opii,  gr.  iv.  M.  ft.  pil.  xii.  sumat 
unam  tertiis  horis.  Iliiud.  sii.  lateii 
dextro. 
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6ih. — Pain  less.       Rep.  Pil. 

7th. — No  pain,  except  on  coughing  or  in- 
spiration Purged  and  griped  ten  or  twelve 
times.     Stetboscopic  phenomena  the  same. 

Omit  Pil.  Vesic  lateri. 

8th. — A  copious  perspiration  came  on  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  and  still  continues  ; 
the  only  one  since  the  commencement  of  his 
illness.  No  pain  in  the  side  even  on  cough- 
ing or  full  inspiration  ;  scarcely  any  cough  ; 
breathing  much  easier  ;  went  only  once  to 
stool,  with  some  griping  ;  mouth  sore ;  no 
examination  of  the  chest  made. 

9th. — Going  on  well  ;  a  profuse  perspira- 
tion this  morning. 

10th. — Improving;  no  pain  or  tenderness 
of  side  ;  perspired,  but  not  so  copiously 
during  the  night.  Sitting  up  ;  the  sound  on 
percussion  is  perfectly  dull  at  the  inferior 
part  of  the  right  side  of  the  chest  posteriorly, 
and  respiration  inaudible  ;  but  lying  on  his 
face,  the  sound  becomes  clear,  and  the  sound 
of  respiration  distinct.  The  same  was  ob- 
served on  the  affected  side  anteriorly,  the 
sound  being  dull,  and  respiration  inaudible 
when  he  sat  up  ;  but  while  he  lay  on  his 
back,  the  sound  became  clear,  and  the  re- 
spiration audible. 

Dr.  Stokes,  wishing  to  keep  up  the  deter- 
mination to  the  skin,  ordered — 

R  Pulv.  Doveri. 

Carb.  Ammonia;,  aa.  gr.  iij.  sumat  omni 
secunda  hora  cum  potu  calido. 

14th.  — Going  on  well.  He  was  then  put 
upon  diuretics. 

R  Infus.  Pyrolffi,  ^vi.    Acet.  Potass,  3iij. 
ScillK,  3ij.  Consumatur  in  die. 

19tl,. — He  was  dismissed,  the  sound  on 
percussion  being  rather  duller,  and  respira- 
tion feebler  on  the  affected  side  inferiorly  ; 
but  no  pain,  cough,  nor  any  fulness  of  the 
side.  On  his  first  admission  he  was  civil 
and  quiet,  though  known  to  be  somewhat  de- 
ranged ;  but  as  the  pleuritis  diminished,  his 
former  madness  returned,  rendering  him  un- 
ruly, insolent,  and  a  great  annoyance  to  the 
other  patients  in  the  ward. 

Remarks — When  this  patient  entered  the 
hospital,  the  first  violence  of  the  disease  ap- 
pears to  have  been  somewhat  abated,  though 
still  extremely  severe.  From  the  nature  and 
Feat  of  the  pain,  its  aggravation  on  pressure, 
cough,  or  inspiration,  the  supposition  at  once 
arose  of  its  being  a  ca?e  of  pleurisy,  which 
the  results  of  percussion,  auscultation,  and 
mensuration,  converted  into  certainty.  The 
last  of  these  means  of  diagnosis  was  per- 
formed in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Stokes,  and 
clearly  showed  the  affected  to  be  larger  than 
the  healthy  side,  a  difference  which  could 
also  be  detected  by  the  eye.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  expectoration,  and  the  absence  of 
any  Btethoscopio  signs  of  pueumonia,  showed 


it  to  be  uncomplicated  with  that  disease,  a 
circumstance,  according  to  the  observation 
of  Drs  Graves  and  Stokes,  of  rare  occurrence 
in  Dublin. 

The  presence  of  mgophony  was  alone 
wanting  to  complete  this  otherwise  perfect 
group  of  symptoms.  This,  of  course,  cannot 
be  wondered  at  when  it  is  considered  that  he 
entered  the  hospital  a  week  after  the  com- 
mencement of  his  illness,  and  when  consider- 
able effusion  had  taken  place.  Laennec,  ob- 
serving that  ffigophony,  rarely  wanting  in 
the  beginning  of  pleurisy  when  the  pleura 
was  previously  sound,  is  generally  absent 
after  the  quantity  of  fluid  becomes  increased, 
which  the  protrusion  of  the  affected  side,  and 
fulness  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  dulness  of 
sound,  and  complete  absence  of  respiration, 
all  prove  to  have  been  the  case  here.  'J"he 
examination  on  the  10th  was  very  satisfac- 
tory, not  only  confirming  the  diagnosis 
already  made,  but,  from  the  change  of  situa- 
tion in  the  fluid,  it  being  then  first  shewn,  from 
the  position  of  the  body,  that  the  quantity  of 
fluid  was  diminishing — as  Laennec  states 
that  it  is  only  when  the  fluid  is  inconsidera- 
ble that  it  falls  to  the  inferior  and  posterior 
part  of  the  chest  when  the  patient  lies  on  his 
back,  on  account  of  its  being  heavier  than 
the  lung. 

It  will  be  seen,  that,  though  greatly  re- 
lieved by  the  bleeding,  leeching,  and  other 
means  employed,  the  prime  agent  in  the  re- 
moval of  the  disease  was  the  critical  sweat 
which  came  on  in  the  night  of  the  7th  ;  after 
which  the  recovery  was  rapid.  Several  si- 
milar critical  terminations  of  this  disease  are 
given  by  Andral  and  others. 

The  pulse,  respiration,  and  constitution 
generally,  were  less  affected  than  the  seve- 
rity of  the  affection  would  have  led  one  to 
expect. 

It  would  be  easy  to  theorize  on  the  highly 
interesting  fact  of  the  madness  being  re- 
moved for  a  time  by  the  presence  of  an 
acute  inflammation  —  though  it  is  doubtful 
whether  such  a  speculation  would  lead  to 
any  useful  purpose  or  not. 


PROFESSIONAL  HONOURS. 


We  can  no  longer  complain,  as  we  lately  had 
occasion  to  do,  that  science  is  more  honoured 
in  France  than  among  us:  it  is  stated  in  a 
Sunday  pa|)er  of  this  week  that  two  of  the 
most  distijiguished  members  of  dir  profes- 
sion (wliose  title  to  elevation  will  be  duly 
appreciated)  a.-e  to  be  forthwith  raised  to 
the  Peerage — viz.  I\Ir.  St.  John  Long,  by 
the  name  of  Baron  Rubback,  and  Mr. 
Wakley,  by  that  of  Count  Blazes. 

W.  Wilson,  Printer,  &7,  Skiniier-Strtct,  London • 
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murder  and  manslaughter. 

Poisoning  with  Prussic  Acid — Medical  Evi- 
dence, icith  Remarks  on  a  Case  noticed  in 
Dr.  Chiiitison's  book — Evidence  in  a  Case 
tried  at  Nottingham,  for  poisoning  a  Mare — 
Instances  of  the  Im]x>rtance  of  Medical  Testi- 
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Conclusion. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  last  two  lectures  I 
endeavoured  to  place  before  you  the  law  re- 
lating to  insanity  :  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
the  concluding  subject  of  my  course  —  the 
law  of  Homicide  ;  and  as  the  medical  session 
at  the  University  has  closed,  I  shall  endea- 
■vour  to  compress  into  the  present  lecture  as 
much  original  matter  as  I  think  is  calculated 
to  illustrate  the  subject  to  you. 

I  shall  begin  with  a  case,  of  which 
you  will  find  the  following  notice  in  Dr. 
Christison  on  Poisons  :  — 

"  A  very  interesting  trial  lately  took  place 
in  this  country,  when  the  fate  of  the  prisoner 
depended,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  ques- 
tion within  how  short  a  time  the  effects 
of  poison  must  shew  themselves*?  The 
nature  of  the  case  was  as  follows  : — An 
apothecary's  maid-servant,  at  Leicester, 
■who  was  pregnant  by  her  master's  appren- 
tice, was  found   one  morning  dead  in  bed ; 


*  Trial  of  Freeman,  for  the  murder  of  </uditb 
Buswell,  Leicester,  April  '2,  182;i. 

192.-vJii. 


and  she  had  obviously  been  poisoned  with 
hydrocyanic  acid.  A  number  of  circum- 
stances led  to  the  suspicion  that  the  appren- 
tice was  accessary  to  the  administration  of 
the  poison.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  dis- 
tinctly proved  that  the  deceased  had  made  ar- 
rangements for  a  miscarriage  by  artificial 
means  on  the  night  of  her  death  ;  and  it  was 
therefore  presumed,  on  the  part  of  the  pri- 
soner, that  she  had  taken  the  poison  of  her 
own  accord.  But  the  body  was  found 
stretched  out  in  bed  in  a  composed  posture, 
with  the  arms  crossed  over  the  trunk,  and 
the  bed-clothes  pulled  smoothly  up  to  the 
chin  ;  and  in  her  right  hand  lay  a  small  nar- 
row-necked phial,  from  which  about  live 
drachms  of  the  medicinal  prussic  acid  had 
been  taken,  and  which  was  corked  and 
wrapped  in  paper.  There  naturally  arose  a 
question  whether  the  deceased,  after  drink- 
ing the  poison  out  of  such  a  vessel,  could, 
before  becoming  insensible,  have  time  to 
cork  the  phial,  wrap  it  up,  and  adjust  the 
bed-clothes.  To  settle  the  point,  experi- 
ments were  made,  at  the  request  of  the 
judge,  by  Mr.  Macauley,  of  Leicester,  in 
presence  of  several  other  medical  men  ;  and 
on  the  trial,  they  (with  a  single  exception) 
gave  it  as  their  opinion,  founded  on  the  ex- 
periments, that  the  supposed  acts  of  voli- 
tion, although  within  the  bounds  of  possi- 
bility, were  in  the  highest  degree  improba- 
ble. The  chief  experiments  were  three  in 
number ;  from  which  it  appeared  that  one 
dog  was  killed  with  four  drachms  in  eight 
seconds,  another  with  four  drachms  in  seven 
seconds,  and  another  with  four  drachms  and 
a  half  in  three  seconds.  For  these  particu- 
lars I  am  indebted  to  IMr.  Macauley.  The 
evidence  of  the  majority  of  the  witnesses 
appears  to  me  quite  correct.  I  conceive  the 
medical  evidence  proves  that  some  one  must 
either  have  been  present  at  the  time  the  de- 
ceased took  the  poison  or  have  arranged  the 
body  soon  after  death :  for  if  she  had  time 
to  cork  and  wrap  up  the  phial,  the  case 
must  have  been  of  that  slower  description 
which  is  attended  with  convulsions,  so  that 
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the  body  would  have  been  in  a  discomposed  one  wliich  took  thirty  seconds  to  be  rendered 
attitude  ;  and  if  the  case  was  of  the  sudden     insensible. 

kind,  when  convulsions    do   not  occur,  she  By  the  Judge. — The  animal  appeared  con- 

could  not  have  corked  and  wrapped  up  the  scious  of  what  it  was  about  till  the  moment 
phial,  and  also  adjusted  tlie  bed-clothes,  it  was  seized  with  convulsions;  cats  and 
The  prisoner  was  found,  net  guilty."  dogs  walk  about  the  room  for  several  seconds 

So  far  Dr.  Christi^ion.  I  happen,  however,     after  having  taken  it  till  they  are  seized  with 
to  have  here,   in  my  possession,  a  complete     convulsions;     thinks   deceased  might  have 
report    of  the   whole    trial,   taken  in  short-     had  knowledge  to   cork   the  bottle  after  she 
hand  by  a  professional  reporter,  but  which  has     had  taken  the  poison  ;  thinks  it  is  possible; 
never  yet  been  published*.     From  this  mana-     cannot  form  an   idea  as    to  the  probability  ; 
script  I  will  read  to  you  the  evidence  of  the     smelling  the  bottle  will  produce  sickness  and 
medical  men  who  were  summoned  to  attend.       insensibility  in  some  people  ;  it  will  produce 
"   Mr.   Thnvias    Paget. — Is    a   surgeon  in     a  sense  of  sickness,  and  in  others  insensibi- 
I-eicester  ;  was  called  to  Mr.  Biggs's  hou.se     Hty  ;  its  force  would   not   be  weakened    by 
on  the  12th  of  February,  at  half-past  seven  in     being  kept  in  a  dark  place  a  fortnight — thinks 
the   morning.     Went   into    the     deceased's     not  ;  druggists  are  obliged    to  leave   it   and 
room,  and  found  her  lying  on  her  back,  with     other  poisons  accessible  to  their  apprentices 
her  head  resting   on  the  back    of  the  bed-     for  making  up  prescriptions  ;    some  of  the 
board.     She  was  dead.      Judging   from    the     experiments  spoken  of  were  made   with  the 
rigidity  of  the  muscles,  she  seemed  to  have     prussic  acid  that  remained  in  the  bottle, 
been  dead  four  or  five  hours  ;  did  not  stay         Edward  E.  Wilhiiisnii. — Is  surgeon   to   the 
many   minutes;    did   not   remove  the    bed-     Leicester  Infirmary  ;  was  with  the  last  wit- 
clothes  ;   did  not  turn  them  down  ;  told  them     ness  when  the  body  of   the    deceased  was 
to  let  the  things  remain  as  they  were,    and     opened  ;  concurs  with  him  in  his  opinion  as 
inform  the  Coroner  immediately;  returned     to  the  cause  of  her  death  ;  is  not  able  to  form 
about  four    o'clock   in    the   afternoon  ;    the     any  opinion  of  the  quantity  of  prussic  acid 
room  was  in  the  same   state  as  in  the  morn-     taken  into  the  stomach  ;   saw   the  chamber- 
ing ;  the  deceased   was  lying  in   the    same     pot ;  a  small  piece  of  leather  in  it ;  it  ap- 
form,  with  the  exception    of  her    left  hand     peared  as  if  it  had  been  tied  round  the  top  of 
being  nearer    to   her    stomach  ;  proceeded,     the  bottle ;    there    was     likewise     a   small 
together  with  Mr.   Wilkinson,    another  sur-     string,  which   seemed  to  have  been  used  for 
geon,  to  examine  the  body  ;  found  the  body     the  purpose  of  tying  the  leather  round  the 
in  a  state  of  freshness  ;  attributed  her  death     neck  of  the  bottle  ;  was   present  when  ex- 
to  her  stomach  containing  a  great   quantity     periments  were  performed  on  the   Wednes- 
of  prussic  acid  ;  the  contents  of  her  stomach     day. 

were  strongly  impregnated  with  prussic  acid  ;  Cross-examined. — The  piece    of    leather 

she  was  between  six  and  seven  months  gone     was  found  in  the  pot ;  did  not  perceive  there 
with  child  ;  the  child  was  recently  dead.  was  any  sickness  in    the  pot  ;  it  was  past 

Cross-examined.  —  From     experiments     four  in  the  afternoon  when  he  saw  it ;  should 
which  witness  has  seen    tried  on  animals,     think  smelling  prussic  acid  would  jiroduce 
thinks  it  is  possible  she  might  have  had  the 
power  of  corking  the  bottle. 

Re-examined. — The  operation  of  prussic 
acid  is  always  calculated  by  seconds;  can- 
not tell  how  long  half  an  ounce  would  be  in 


faintuess  ;  has  seen  experiments  tried  this 
morning;  if  deceased  took  four  drachms, 
should  think  she  could  not  have  power  to 
cork  the  bottle  ;  saw  a  dog  take  fourdrachms  — 
it  died  in  eight  seconds  ;  from  what  remained 


its  operation  upon  the  human  species;  it  in  the  bottle  produced,  should  tliink  four 
would  operate  sooner  upon  brutes  ;  has  seen  drachms  were  taken  by  the  deceased  ;  never 
a  small  dog  rendered  insensible  in  ten  se-  heard  of  ])russic  acid  being  taken  to  procure 
conds  by  the  same  quantify  the  deceased  is  abortion — it  might  he  possible, 
supposed  to  have  taken  ;  has  also  given  a  Dr.  Freer  examined. — Was  present  at  the 
cat  half  the  quantity,  wliich  he  conceives  time  Air.  Macauley  made  experiments  the 
fully  adequate  to  her  frame  ;  she  was  thirty  day  before  yesterday  with  the  acid  found  in 
seconds  before  she  fell  insensible  ;  another  the  bottle  ;  has  been  in  practice  as  a  physi- 
cal, to  which  a  quarter  of  the  quantity  was  cian  twenty  years  ;  prussic  acid  is  the  most 
given,  fell  insensible  within  twenty  seconds  ;  violent  poison  that  is  known  ;  thinks  its  im- 
menfioned  this  as  shewing  the  irregularity  of  mediate  effects  would  be  in  proportion  to  the 
prussic  acid  in  its  operation  ;  the  two  doses  strength  of  the  dose  administered  ;  by  being 
■were  out  of  the  same  bottle,  shewing  its  effect  exposed  to  the  light  it  might  lose  some  of  its 
on  differentconstitutions  ;  the  last-mentioned  effect;    saw  experiments  made   with    fresh 


cat  was  a  stronger  and  larger  cat  than  the 


•  [We  have  been  favoured  with  the  MS.  of  this 
Interestintf  trial,  and  hope  to  present  our  readers 
with  a  printed  copy  of  it  iu  un  early  number. — 
E.G.] 


acid  and  the  acid  found  in  the  bottle  ;  it 
varied  very  little  in  its  effect  from  the  fresh  ; 
sixty  dro]is  is  a  drachm  ;  thinks  that  after 
three  or  fourdrachms  had  been  received  into 
the  stomach,  a  person  would  not  be  able  to 
do  the  most  trifling  act — certainly  not ;  thinks 
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it  iwpossUile  for  0  prrson  after  having  taken 
sucli  a  nuaiitiiy  to  put  a  cork  into  a  bottle. 

Cross-examined, — His  judgment  is  ehiefly 
from  analogy  ;  saw  some  experiments  tried 
ujiou  dogs  tiie  day  before  yesterday  ;  never 
saw  any  experiments  tried  before  ;  there 
were  seven  experiments;  lays  most  stress 
upon  the  sixth  experiment ;  four  drachms 
nnd  o  half  were  given  to  a  dog,  and  itseftcct 
was  almost  instantaneous  ;  in  his  opinion 
three  seconds  had  not  elapsed  before  the 
dog  was  perfectly  insensible  ;  it  was  a  sort 
of  terrier,  a  small  one;  sliould  imagine  its 
operation  upon  the  human  species  to  be 
equally  lis  speedy  as  upon  brutes;  its  opera- 
tion might  vary  according  to  the  constitution  ; 
so  large  a  dose  is  sufficient  to  destroy  any 
constitution  ;  never  attended  any  person  sup- 
l)0£ed  to  have  taken  it ;  have  seen  it  adminis- 
tered in  a  small  dose  as  a  medicine.  A  dog 
which  had  taken  twenty  drops  in  five  or  six 
minutes  recovered ;  the  list  exjieriment 
which  was  performed  was  giving  tliis  identi- 
cal dog  forty  drops  more  ;  in  twenty  seconds 
he  fell,  howling  ;  in  thirty -five  seconds  lie  be- 
came insensible,  but  still  breathing;  in  one 
minute  he  was  gasping  ;  in  a  minute  and  a 
half  worse  ;  in  two  minutes  fie  appeared  at 
his  last  gasp  ;  in  three  minutes  and  fifty  se- 
conds he  again  gasped  ;  by  five  minutes  he 
was  dead.  —  Exjieriment,  No.  6.  Four 
drrclinis  and  a  half  were  given;  in  four  or 
five  seconds  the  dog  was  insensible  and  dead. 
No.  J  was  a  large  dog,  and  double  the  size 
of  the  other. — Four  drachms  were  given  to 
him  ;  lialf  was  lost  in  forcing  the  animal  to 
swallow  ;  he  was  a  large  setter  dog ;  in 
thirty  seconds  he  staggered  ;  in  forty  seconds 
he  fell  ;  in  one  minute  and  a  half  dead; 
the  immediate  effect  of  the  poison  would  de- 
pend on  the  dose  taken  ;  if  food  was  in  ths 
stomach  it  would  certainly  make  a  dif- 
ference ;  if  it  was  a  small  dose  it  would  re- 
tard the  progress  cf  the  poison  ;  if  it  was  a 
large  dose  it  would  make  little  or  no  opposi- 
tion. 

Mr.  John  Needhuni  examined. — Is  a  prac- 
tising surgeon  in  this  town  ;  was  present  at 
the  experiments  to  which  Dr.  Freer  has 
spoken,  and  took  the  minutes  ;  concurs 
mainly  with  him  in  what  he  has  said  ;  each 
animal  was  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  affect- 
ed in  a  few  seconds  ;  one  fell  in  half  a  mi- 
nute ;  the  acid  taken  by  the  deceased  pro- 
duced insensibility  equally  at  the  same  time 
as  the  fresh,  out  it  did  not  occasion  death  so 
immediately  ;  deaths  happened  at  forty  se- 
conds with  the  fresh,  and  at  sixty-five  with 
the  other  ;  the  animals  appeared  in  great 
distress,  and  endeavoured  to  eject  ;  thinks 
the  acid  was  deteriorated  by  the  light ;  the 
comparative  effect  was  precisely  the  same  ; 
insensibility  was  produced  nearly  at  the 
same  time  in  both  the  dogs  ;  should  think  it 
was  most  improbabte,  and  ne.it  to  an  impossibi' 
litij,  that  the  deceased  could  have  had  the 


])owcr  of  corking  the  bottle  after  taking  t!ie 
prussic  acid,  and  put  her  hands  under  the 
clothes  ;  comes  to  that  conclusion  from  the 
experiments  he  has  made. 

Cross-examined. —  One  dog  had  forty 
dro|is,  and  one  twenty  before  they  fell  ; 
dogs  require  the  same  doses  in  other  medi- 
cines as  human  beings  do  ;  cannot  say  as  to 
the  eflect  of  the  ])oison  ;  saw  one  experiment 
made  upon  a  horse  ;  six  drachms  were  ad- 
ministered ;  it  began  to  be  affected  in  a  mi- 
nute ;  fell  in  two  minutes  ;  was  perfectly  in- 
sensible and  dead ;  its  heart  was  beating  ; 
the  heart  beat  many  minutes  after  it  ceased 
to  breathe  ;  it  was  full  a  minute  before  it 
was  affected  at  all ;  thinks  a  horse  would 
take  strong  poisons  without  being  affected  ; 
might  take  half  an  ounce  of  arsenic. 

Mr.  Thornas  Macaidey. — Is  a  surgeon  in 
this  town  ;  was  present  with  Dr.  Freer  and 
others  when  the  experiments  were  tried  ; 
concurs  in  the  opinion  they  have  given  as  to 
those  experiments  ;  received  the  bottle  con- 
taining prussic  acid,  found  in  the  bed,  from 
Mr.  Owston,  previous  to  commencing  expe- 
riments ;  measured  the  quantity  of  acid  ; 
there  were  more  than  three  drachms,  but 
less  than  four  ;  about  three  and  a  half 
drachms  ;  eight  drachms  is  an  ounce  ;  some 
of  the  experiments  were  made  with  the  iden- 
tical acid  that  remained  in  the  bottle  ;  there 
was  a  difference  in  the  acid  taken  from  the 
bottle  and  the  fresh  acid ;  it  was  very 
trifling ;  has  made  previous  experiments 
without  a  view  to  this  transaction ;  without 
denying  tlie possibility  of  it,  thinks  it  extrenielij 
improbabte  the  deceased  could  have  corked 
the  bottle  ;  and  from  what  he  has  read  of 
the  opinions  formed  by  eminent  medical 
writers,  thinks  it  impossible  it  could  be  done, 
the  operation  having  been  done  in  the  dark  ; 
has  tried  experiments  on  dogs  and  cats  ;  its 
operation  depends  upon  the  dose  ;  has  given 
five,  ten,  and  twenty  drops ;  some  have 
fallen  directly,  and  some  have  walked  after 
it  for  a  short  time  ;  don't  know  what  quan- 
tity deceased  took  ;  has  seen  dogs  walk  mo- 
derately well  after  a  small  dose  ;  never  saw 
one  walk  after  a  large  one. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Staltard  examined. — Is  a  sur- 
geon in  this  town  ;  been  in  practice  twelve 
years  ;  has  studied  surgery  all  his  life  ;  was 
present  at  the  experiments  spoken  of,  and 
agrees  in  the  result ;  reasoning  from  analogy, 
it  is  not  possible  for  a  person  after  taking  four 
drachms  to  cork  a  bottle  ;  it  is  iynposiible. 

Cross-examined. — Has  seen  the  effect  of 
prussic  acid  upon  a  human  being,  when 
given  as  a  medicine  ;  saw  its  effect  upon  his 
wife's  sister ;  seven  drops  were  given  her, 
diluted  ;  tried  its  effect  upon  a  horse  ;  after 
giving  it  three  ounces  it  fell  in  two  minutes 
and  twenty  seconds  ;  another  horse  had  six 
drachms  given  to  it  ;  it  was  dead  sooner 
than  the  one  that  had  three  ounces.  By  the 
Judge, — Accounts  for  the  quickness  of  the 
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operation  where  the  six  drachms  were  given 
by  having  applied  some  previously  to  the  eje 
and  nostrilsof  the  horse.  Bi/  Mr.  Denman. — 
His  wife's  sister  had  a  violent  spasmodic 
affection  ;  several  persons  were  obliged  to 
hold  her;  has  seen  seven  drops  put  her  in  a 
state  of  semi-death,  liaving  previously  been 
in  great  pain  ;  she  is  now  living." 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  go  through 
other  parts  of  the  general  evidence  for  and 
against  the  prisoner.  He  was  found  not 
guilty,  it  is  true  ;  but  the  circumstances  were, 
by  no  means,  so  strong  against  him  as  Dr. 
Christison's  notice  would  lead  his  readers  to 
suppose.  It  did  not  ajjpear  in  evidence  that 
the  arms  of  the  deceased  were  crossed  over 
her  body,  the  bed-clothes  pulled  smooth  up 
to  the  chin,  nor  was  the  phial  wrapped  up  in 
paperas  well  as  corked  ;  while  a  material  fact 
in  the  prisoner's  favour,  and  which  seems  to 
have  weighed  much  with  the  jury,  was,  that 
in  order  to  administer  the  deadly  dose,  he 
should  have  opened  three  doors  without  noise, 
and  passed  through  the  sleeping-roora  of  a 
fellow-resident  (the  shop-man  of  his  master), 
in  order  to  get  at  the  apartment  of  the  de- 
ceased. Nothing  can  be  more  correct  than 
the  inference  of  the  learned  Professor  of  Me- 
dical Jurisprudence  ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  he  had  not  the  whole  of  the  facts  before 
him. 

I  shall  next  mention  another  unpublished 
case  of  poisoning. 

James  Mason,  the  assistant  of  Mr.  Sa- 
muel Russell,  of  BIythe,  was  tried  at  the 
Nottinghamshire  assizes,  in  1829,  for  poison- 
ing a  mare,  the  property  of  Mr.  Russell,  by 
giving  her,  with  intent  to  kill,  a  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid.  I  will  read  to  you  the  me- 
dical evidence  in  the  case,  as  it  seems  to  be 
deserving  of  your  particular  attention. 

"  Edward  Robinson,  a  Veterinarii  Surgeon.— 
Saw  the  pony  on  November  7th  ;  examined 
her  mouth  ;  the  lips  swelled  ;  the  mouth  ul- 
cerated ;  sloughing.  I  think  these  appear- 
ances could  not  have  arisen  from  natural 
causes.  I  think  sulphuric  acid  would  pro- 
duce those  effects. 

Cross-examined. — Never  before  saw  the 
effects  of  sulphuric  acid  on  the  mouth  of  a 
horse.  It  was  Mr.  Russell  who  then  sug- 
gested that  it  might  be  sulpliuric  acid. 
Gave  no  opinion  as  to  pony's  life  being  in 
danger.  Any  caustic  would  produce  those  ap- 
pearances ;  muriatic  acid  would.  Never  saw 
it  applied  to  a  horse.  Sulphuric  acid  would 
burn  clothes.  It  might  be  administered  by 
a  syringe,  or  bottle,  if  pony  was  quiet. 
Those  appearances  could  not  have  been  pro- 
duced by  natural  causes  ;  I  have  never  seen 
them. 

Re-examined  Sulphuric  acid  would  pro- 
duce such  effects  on  other  parts  of  a  horse  ; 
I  have  seen  it  done. 

Snmvel  Prach,  n  Veterinary  Surgeon. — Ex- 
amined the  pony  on   November  1 1th.     Ex- 


amined head  and  mouth.  Ulceration  and 
sloughing.  It  appeared  to  be  from  applica- 
tion of  caustic.  Sulphuric  acid  would  like- 
ly produce  those  appearances.  Stomach 
also  in  state  of  ulceration.  Appearances 
also  there.  Duodenum  partially  inflamed. 
The  appearances  were  most  assuredly  not 
from  natural  causes  ;  sufficient  to  occasion  the 
death  of  ahorse.  If  sulphuric  acid  adminis- 
tered, effects  would  be  instantaneous  ;  I 
think  it  could  not  have  been  administered 
and  pony  have  travelled  seven  miles.  Jt 
would  not  alter  appearance  of  mouth  in  less 
than  a  quarter  or  haK  an  hour,  I  should 
think  a  horse  would  not  eat  corn  au  hour 
after  application  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Cross-examined. — Most  likely  she  died  of 
constitutional  irritation,  produced  by  the 
spots.  Examined  lungs.  Air-vessels  thick- 
ened and  obliterated,  from  chronic  disease. 
Lungs  might  have  lasted  a  long  time.  Could 
not  say  what  acid  had  been  employed ;  if 
nitric  acid  had  been  used,  animal  could  not 
have  gone  seven  miles.  Froth  would  be  the 
effect  of  moving  the  tongue,  not  the'caustic. 
Never  had  any  doubts  of  cause  of  death  of 
pony  ;  never  said  he  would  defy  any  man 
to  say  whether  the  mare  was  poisoned  or 
not.  The  immediate  effects  of  acids  are 
well  known  to  medical  men. 

Thomas  de  Grey  Brewerton. — Live  at  Baw- 
try  ;  surgeon  there  ;  in  the  habit  of  making 
experiments  in  chemistry  ;  examined  pony 
after  death.  The  appearances ;  mouth  were 
as  if  corrosive  liquid  had  been  put  on  the 
tongue,  and  then  ran  under  the  tongue,  over 
the  lips,  and  out  of  the  mouth  ;  a  similar 
effect  was  produced  on  stomach,  at  upper 
orifice  of  stomach,  and  duodenum.  I  speak 
of  effects  of  corrosive  liquid,  not  of  inflam- 
matory appearances  besides.  Took  home 
with  me  part  of  the  tongue,  lip,  and  the 
duodenum,  for  purpose  of  trying  to  extract 
liquid  made  use  of.  The  result,  particularly 
as  relates  to  the  tongue,  was,  that  it  afford- 
ed, on  chemical  examination,  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  sulphuric  acid  than  could  be  expected 
to  be  found  either  in  saliva  of  horse  or  soft 
parts  of  the  mouth,  as  they  are  not  known 
to  contain  any  sulphuric  acid.  In  my  judg- 
ment, sulphuric  acid  occasioned  the  animal's 
death.  Have  examined  a  healthy  tongue  ; 
found  no  sulphuric  acid  in  it.  The  effect  of 
destroying  the  vitality  of  the  surface  would 
be  instantaneous  from  sulphuric  acid. 

Cross-examined. — I  examined  a  healthy 
tongue  that  I  might  have  fact  as  well  as 
theory.  Prisoner  had  once  been  at  my 
house.  His  general  reputation  and  charac- 
ter were  good.  I  should  presume  that  he 
would  know  that  sulphuric  acid  would  pro- 
duce those  effects. 

Benjamin  Robinson,  a  Physician  at  Jietfurd , 
of  tliirlii  i/ciirs'  practice. — Sulphuric  acid,  1 
conceive,  would  produce  excruciating  pain. 
I  should  think  the  animal  would  shew  pain 
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.Mul  uneasiness.  I  tliink  it  could  not  be 
passive.  1  think,  if  capable  of  living  seve- 
ral days,  would  often  exhibit  symptoms  of 
pain.  1  think  it  more  probable  that  the 
liorse  would  reject  the  acid  than  let  it  go 
down  the  throat.  If  the  stomach  was  acted 
upon  by  such  an  acid,  the  oesophagus  could 
not  be  in  a  healthy  state.  Cases  I  have 
heard  of  where  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  has  become  inflamed  ;  the  result 
of  inflammation  in  the  mucous  membrane  is 
ulceration  and  gangrene.  1  think  it  possi- 
ble that  inflammation  may  take  jilacc  in  rau- 
cous membrane,  setting  aside  the  detection 
of  the  sulphuric  acid  which  has  been  spoken 
of  by  one  witness.  I  am  of  ojnnion  that  all 
the  other  symptoms  might  have  been  pro- 
duced by  natural  causes,  without  human 
agency:  mouth  sympathises  with  stomach. 
From  my  knowledge,  the  statement  re- 
specting the  sulphuric  acid  surprised  me. 

Cross-examined. — Lying  down  and  getting 
up  are  symptoms  of  jviin.  These  more  a 
symptom  of  cholic  and  pain  in  the  bowels. 
I  should  not  suppose  the  getting  up  and  ly- 
ing down  to  be  a  symptom  of  pain  in  the 
stomach  If  the  evidence  of  the  presence 
of  sulphuric  acid  be  true,  it  must  have  been 
introduced  into  the  mouth.  It  is  jjossible 
that  part,  by  means  of  a  syringe,  might  go 
down  the  throat — not  physically  impossible. 
A  common  occurrence  in  disease  for  mouth 
and  fauces  to  be  affected  by  sympathy  with 
disease  of  stomach.  I  should  think  the 
appearance  of  the  mouth  could  not  have 
come  on  so  suddenly  from  natural  causes  if 
horse  had  begun  to  eat  his  corn  ;  appear- 
ances would  be  gradually  coming  on. 

Re-examined. — If  the  sulphuric  acid  ad- 
ministered were  through  a  syringe,  it  would 
affect  the  syringe.  On  a  leaden  syringe 
sulphuric  acid  acts  slowly. 

Jonas  Kewnev,  a  Veterinary  Surgeon  of 
Nnitingham. — Have  beard  evidence  of  the 
witnesses  ;  have  heard  appearances  describ- 
ed ;  I  think  the  appearances  could  not  have 
arisen  from  natural  causes  ;  I  think  from  ap- 
plication of  caustic.  Have  frequently  seen 
ulcerated  mouths,  but  not  that  species  of  ul- 
ceration ;  have  seen  inflamed  stomachs,  oc- 
casioned by  feeding  on  cut  straw  ;  heard 
gullet  described  ;  gullet  would  have  exhi- 
bited great  inflammation,  if  not  ulceration, 
if  sulpiiuric  acid  had  passed  into  the  sto- 
mach. From  a  horse  lying  down  should 
think  he  had  pain  in  his  stomach  or  bowels  ; 
the  lining  of  the  gullet  is  not  insensible,  but 
less  sensible  than  other  parts:  course  of  sul- 
phuric acid  would  be  lapid  over  the  gullet;  if 
the  pony  were  eating  his  corn  at  the  time,  it 
might  have  passed  over  his  gullet  without 
producing  inflammation. 

Re-exaniincd.  —  If  given  with  a  syringe  I 
should  think  it  would  not  pass  into  the  sto- 
mach ;  gullet  two  feet  long ;  if  there   was 


corn  in  the  mouth  tlw;  gullet  would  be  the 
more  likely  to  reject  the  acid. 

John  CiiUhorpe  Williams. — I  think  the 
oesophagus  could  not  hove  been  untouched  if 
sulphuric  acid  had  been  introduced  into  the 
mouth  ;  the  evidence  as  to  detection  of  sul- 
phuric acid  has  quite  surprised  me  j  T  should 
have  thought  it  impossible  to  have  detected 
presence  of  sulphuric  acid  after  that  lengtli 
of  time  ;  I  should  exjiect  the  sulphuric  acid 
would  be  clianged  by  changes  of  body  ;  I 
should  scarcely  think  the  acid  could  be  re- 
produced after  ten  days  ;  acid  cannot  be  re- 
produced so  well  after  put  on  living  matter 
as  on  dead  ;  not  aware  that  the  gullet  is 
more  insensible  to  chemical  agents  than  other 
coats  ;  gullet  contracts  when  food  passes  ; 
it  does  not  go  down  by  its  mere  gravity." 

We  will  next  proceed  to  some  charges  of 
homicide,  which  have  been  occasioned  by 
other  means  than  by  poisoning. 

In  a  case  tried  at  JN'ottingham  a  few  years 
ago,  a  prisoner  was  indicted  for  murder,  in 
cutting  a  person's  throat.  It  was  proved  ia 
evidence  that  the  deceased's  throat  was  cut; 
but  that  he  had  also  received  a  severe  blow, 
with  a  crow-bar,  on  the  head.  No  medical 
witness  was  subpoenaed  ;  but  the  judge  asked, 
"  Is  there  any  medical  gentleman  in  court?" 
Upon  which  a  gentleman  rose  up  and  said, 
"  I  am  one,  my  lord." — "  Have  you  heard 
the  evidence?''  "  Yes."  —  "  Have  you 
formed  an  opinion  respecting  the  mode  in 
which  the  deceased  met  with  his  death  ?" 
"  Yes  ;  that  he  died  by  the  cutting  of  the 
throat,  and  not  by  the  blow  on  the  head?" — 
"  What  are  the  grounds  of  your  opinion  V 
"  Because  the  injury  on  the  head,  according 
to  the  description  of  it,  though  I  think  it 
would  have  produced  death  ultimately, 
would  not  have  produced  it  so  soon  as  it 
appears  from  the  evidence  the  death  must 
have  ensued  :  and  also  because,  if  the  de- 
ceased had  been  killed  by  the  blow  on  the 
head,  and  afterwards  his  throat  had  been 
cut,  so  large  a  quantity  of  blood  would  not 
have  flowed,  as  it  ajipears  from  the  evidence 
did  flow  from  the  wound."  The  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  the  medical  gentleman  was  ac- 
quiesced in  by  the  judge  and  the  jury,  who, 
but  for  bis  accidental  presence  in  court,  might 
have  acquitted  the  prisoner. 

At  the  last  assizes  at  Warwick,  a  child 
was  proved  to  have  died  of  a  fracture  of  the 
skull  on  the  back  part  of  the  head,  just  above 
the  ear.  The  evidence  w^as,  the  child  had 
been  put  out  to  nurse  with  the  prisoner  :  the 
prisoner  was  proved  to  have  come  dowa 
stairs,  leaving  the  child  in  a  room  above 
.stairs;  the  prisoner  returned  up  stairs,  and 
in  two  or  three  minutes  came  down  again 
screaming,  and  desiring  that  the  mother  of 
the  child  might  be  sent  for.  The  child  was 
found  dead  on  the  floor.  The  prisoner  had 
been  heard,  a  week  or  more  before,  to  use 
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expressions  of  dislike  to  the  child,  as,  by 
saying,  "it  should  eat  its  own  dung."  The 
prisoner's  case  was,  that  the  child  had  fallen 
out  of  bed  on  the  floor  in  a  fit,  and  so  had 
met  with  its  death.  The  prisoner  said,  that, 
in  going  upstairs,  she  heard  a  "bump  on  the 
floor.''  The  case  on  the  part  of  the  prosecu- 
tion was,  that  the  prisoner  must  have  knocked 
the  child's  head  against  the  bed-post,  or 
some  bard  substance.  Only  one  medical 
■witness  was  called,  who  swore,  that,  in  his 
opinion,  it  was  impossible  that  the  child 
could  have  met  its  death  by  a  fall.  I  should 
tell  you,  that  the  bed,  from  which  the  child 
was  supposed  to  have  fallen,  was  two  feet 
high  from  the  floor;  the  child  was  sixteen 
months  old  ;  and  the  injury,  as  ]  before  men- 
tioned, was  on  the  back  of  the  head,  above 
the  ear.  The  surgeon  was  very  much  pressed 
by  the  judge,  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution, 
and  the  counsel  for  the  defence,  who  all 
seemed  desirous  of  shaking  his  testimony. 
It  appeared  that  he  had  only  been  three 
years  in  practice.  At  last  the  surgeon  was 
got  to  sny,  that  it  was  not  absotutelii  impos- 
sible that  the  death  might  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  a  fall.  And,  upon  this,  the  jury 
acgidlted  the  prisoner. 

In  a  trial  for  manslaugh'er  at  Lincoln,  the 
prisoner  and  a  constable  had  been  struggling 
together,  and  the  prisoner  was  striking  at 
the  constable  with  a  spade ;  the  spade 
glanced  over  the  constable's  shoulder,  and 
hit  the  deceased,  who  was  engaged  in  pull- 
ing away  the  constable.  There  was  no  doubt 
upon  the  point  of  law,  that,  although  the  blow 
was  not  intended  for  the  deceased,  the  act 
would  be  equally  as  criminal  as  if  the  blow 
had  fallen  on  the  constable.  But  there  was 
some  doubt  as  to  the  question,  whether  the 
deceased  died  in  consequence  of  the  blow  he 
so  received.  The  medical  evidence  was  as 
follows: — Mr.  Harvey  :  "  I  am  a  surgeon  of 
Lincoln  ;  was  called  in  to  the  deceased  ;  he 
was  sitting  by  the  fire  ;  had  a  handkerchief 
round  his  forehead  ;  one  inch  above  his 
eyebrow  there  was  a  lacerated,  incised 
wound,  from  an  instrument  with  an  edge — it 
might  have  been  from  a  spade  ;  found  the 
skull  fractured  ;  there  were  two  or  three 
spicul.T,  or  small  portions  of  bone  ;  I  was 
called  in  on  the  11th,  within  an  hour  after 
his  receiving  the  injury  ;  I  attended  him  till 
the  17th  ;  he  died  on  the  18th.  Opened  his 
head  after  death  ;  he  died  of  lock-jaw  ;  lock- 
jaw attends  on  wounds  slight  or  serious  ;  the 
ultimate  cause  of  death  was  the  lock-jaw ; 
cannot  say  positively  that  the  wound  occa- 
sioned death,  because  the  disease  of  lock- 
jaw is  imperfectly  understood  even  by  the  first 
of  the  faculty  ;  there  were  nerves  very  near 
the  part  injured  ;  if  the  nerves  received  an  in- 
jury from  the  wound,  it  would  account  for 
the  lock-jaw  and  subsequent  death  ;  believe 
that  the  wound  did  occasion  the  death  ;  can- 


not speak  positively  ;  the  wound  was  not 
sufficiently  serious  to  have  occasioned  death, 
if  lock-jaw  had  not  ensued  ;  if  the  deceased 
bad  applied  brandy  to  the  injured  part,  it 
would  have  produced  great  irritation  ;  a 
very  little  scratch  of  the  skin  will  sometimes 
produce  lock-jaw  ;  the  brain  wasnot  injured." 
Mr.  Best,  surgeon  :  was  called  in  on  the  17th, 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  (the  injury  oc- 
curreil  on  the  11th,  the  death  on  the  18tli)  ; 
lock-jaw  had  not  then  taken  place  ;  there 
were  symptoms  of  approaching  lock-jaw  ;  the 
lock-jaw  was  complete  in  two  days  after  its 
first  commencement;  fair  to  presume  that 
the  death  was  occasioned  by  the  wound; 
lock-jaw  very  likely  to  arise  from  such  a 
wound,  though  it  frequently  arises  from 
other  causes,  as  from  cold  ;  and  this  was 
Christmas  time,  and  very  severe  weather. 
The  wound  was  one  inch  above  the  right 
orbit,  and  nerves  were  very  near  the  wound  ; 
a  prick  from  a  needle  or  a  thorn  will  some- 
times produce  lock-jaw.  Found  no  cause  of 
death  but  lock  jaw,  and  no  cause  of  lock- 
jaw but  the  wound  ;  had  not  an  opportunity 
of  observing  whether  any  nerve  was  injured  ; 
should  not  have  said,  a  priori,  that  the  wound 
would  have  occasioned  lock-jaw,  or  death. 
On  which  the  judge  asked,  what  would  you 
say  a  posteriori  ?  Answer. — Having  heard 
what  I  have  heard  in  Court,  it  is  no  matter  of 
surprise  to  me  that  lock-jaw  followed  from 
the  wound.  The  wound  was  very  superfi- 
cial ;  no  sloughing,  no  discolouration,  no  ex- 
travasation of  blood,  nor  the  slightest  in- 
flammation ;  not  one  vessel  turgid  ;  no  fis- 
sure or  fracture,  a  mere  superficial  injury  to 
the  outer  table  of  the  skull.  I  considered  it 
a  very  superficial  blow,  not  likely  to  produce 
death — a  very  slight  wound  at  first.  The 
judge  left  it  to  the  jury  whether,  in  their 
judgment,  the  death  was  occasioned  by  the 
blow  ;  and  he  said,  that  in  his  judgment  the 
lock-jaw  was  occasioned  by  the  injury  to  the 
head,  as  there  was  no  account  of  any  pre- 
vious illness  ;  and  the  jary  found  tlie  prisoner 
guilty  of  manslaughter ;  though  it  was  very 
doubtful  whether  the  oflfence  did  not  amount 
to  murder, 

I  have  often  seen  medical  men  very  much 
puzzled  when  the  question  is  put  to  them, 
whether  they  believe  the  death  of  a  person 
was  occasioned  by  an  injury  proved  in  court 
to  liave  been  received,  particularly  where 
the  injury  has  been  capable  of  producing 
death,  but  the  deatli  might,  without  any  vio- 
lent improbability,  have  proceeded  from  ano- 
ther cause.  In  a  trial  for  manslaughter  at 
Derby,  the  prisoner  and  the  deceased  had 
been  wrestling.  The  prisoner  had  thrown 
the  deceased  with  his  head  on  a  stone- 
floor  by  an  undcrhold  from  the  thigh  ;  he 
then  seized  hold  of  the  deceased  by  the 
throat,  and  beat  his  head  several  times 
against    the    floor.     This    was    about    teu 
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o'clock  at  iiii;lit,  ami  till'  deceased  dii'il  ahuvit 
four  or  hve  thy  next  day.  lie  died  on  a 
Saturdiiy.  On  (ho  next  INIonday  the  head 
•was  opened,  and  the  scalp  removed.  A 
great  L|uantity  of  eonijuUited  blood  was  found 
between  the  scalp  and  the  bone  of  the  skull. 
'Ihere  was  a  wound  on  the  right  side  of  the 
head,  on  the  parietal  bone,  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  length,  and  ]K'nctrating  through  the  scalp  to 
the  skull,  but  no  fracture  of  the  skull.  There 
was  a  quantity  of  oxtravasated  blood  on  the 
opposite  or  left  side  of  the  head.  There  was 
II  rupture  of  some  branches  from  the  carotid 
artery  inside  of  the  skull.  There  were  two 
discolorations  on  the  neck,  on  the  left  side 
of  the  windpipe,  ajiparently  occasioned  by 
the  pressure  of  two  fingers.  The  laying  hold 
of  the  neck  might  be  the  occasion  of  a  rup- 
ture of  tlie  vessels,  being  more  easily  made, 
by  preventing  the  blood  from  returning.  The 
surgeon,  after  giving  this  description,  was 
asked  whether,  in  his  opinion,  the  death  was 
occasioned  by  the  injury  proved  in  evidence. 
lie  said  that  the  death  might,  or  might  not, 
have  been  occasioned  by  it.  The  death 
might  have  arisen  from  other  causes.  An 
apoplectic  fit  might  have  occasioned  it.  The 
surgeon  had  seen  blood  in  the  cranium  of 
j)eisons  dying  from  apoplexy.  The  effusion 
of  blood  occasioned  the  death.  "  'I'he  de- 
ceased, when  I  was  first  called  into  him, 
was  not  iible  to  see  ;  this  was  on  account  of 
the  pressure  of  coagulated  blood  on  the 
optic  nerve  ;  the  occasion  of  death  was  the 
pressure  of  coagulated  blood  upon  tlie  brain  ; 
not  able  to  speak  to  the  came  of  the  rupture 
in  the  brain  ;  should  think  it  highly  proba- 
ble that  the  injury  received  was  the  cause  of 
death — it  was  certainly  sufficient  to  account 
for  it."  1  should  observe,  that  in  this  case 
the  Judge  was  very  angry  with  the  witness 
Jbr  not  itating  at  once  thcit  he  believed 
■ike  injury  was  the  cause  of  death.  And 
the  Judge  made  game  of  the  witness  by 
telling  him  to  jiause  ;  not  to  commit  himself 
hastily  ;  to  take  time  to  consider  ;  and  using 
other  such  like  sarcastic  speeches.  But  the 
witness  might  have  said  that  the  blows  were  a 
sufficient  cause  to  have  accounted  for  the 
death;  but  that  aj)oplexy,  also,  brought  on  by 
great  excitation  and  drunkenness,  was  a  suf- 
ficient cause,  and  the  appearances  within  the 
head  would  be  the  same  from  either  (which 
of  the  two,  however,  was  the  more  likely 
cause,  under  the  circumstances,  to  have  occa- 
sioned death,  is  not  so  much  a  medical  (jues- 
tion  as  an  inference  to  be  drawn  by  the  jury 
from  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses)  ;  and 
that  the  utmost  the  surgeon  could  say,  would 
be,  "  here  is  a  cause  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  death  ;  still  the  death  might  have  been 
occasioned  by  another  cause,  and  whetlier 
that  other  cause  existed  or  not,  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  me  to  say.'' 

1  may  mention,   by   the  w-ay,   that  in  this 
case  a  surgeon  was  called  upon  in  the  night, 


just  after  the  injury  was  inflicted  ;  but  he 
did  not  come  till  the  next  morning  at  ten 
o'clock.  When  he  came,  he  said  that  the 
man  was  dying,  and  thcieforc  there  was  no 
occasion  for  him  to  stop,  lie  went  away 
without  examining  the  man's  head,  though 
he  had  been  told  that  the  man  had  received 
n  severe  injury  upon  his  head.  The  Judge 
told  this  surgeon  that  the  account  did  not  dit 
much  creilit  to  his  humanity,  and  a>ked  if 
the  people  in  tliat  county  had  not  heails  or 
brains  1  Upon  which  the  counsel  said,  "it 
appears,  my  lord,  that  the  doctors  in  this 
county  want  both." 

In  another  case  of  manslaughter,  the  sur- 
geon proved  that  there  was  a  swelling  under 
the  angle  of  the  jaw  on  the  right  side.  On 
removing  the  integuments  from  the  swelling, 
there  was  a  considerable  extravasation  of 
blood  discovered.  The  surgeon  then  opened 
the  head,  and  found  a  copious  extravasation 
of  blood  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  which, 
in  the  v.'itness's  judgment,  was  produced 
by  a  blow  under  the  angle  of  the  jaw ; 
and  the  surgeon  was  of  opinion  that 
the  blow  had  struck  ujion  the  internal 
jugular  vein,  occasioning  a  rupture  of  a 
vessel  within  the  skull,  giving  rise  to  the 
extravasation.  Some  witnesses  had  swora 
that  the  prisoner  had  kicked  the  deceased 
on  the  neck  whilst  he  was  lying  on  the 
ground  ;  and  the  surgeon  was  asked  in  cross- 
examination,  if  there  was  any  mark  of  a  foot 
on  the  neck.  The  surgeon  said  no,  but  ob- 
served that  the  deceased,  having  a  neckcloth 
on,  the  neckcloth  would  jjrevent  there  being 
any  distinct  im])ression  of  a  foot.  The  de- 
ceased w-as  a  prize-fighter,  and  he  had  been 
fighting  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  some  hours 
before  he  received  the  injury  which  occa- 
sioned his  death.  The  fight  was  at  3  o'clock, 
and  the  kick  vv-as  given  at  about  7  in  the 
evening  ;  and  the  counsel  for  the  ])risoner 
endeavoured  to  make  out,  from  cross-exa- 
mining the  surgeon,  that  the  deceased  might 
have  died  from  some  injury  received  in  the 
previous  fight.  Fortunately,  however,  for 
the  ends  of  justice,  the  surgeon  had  not 
merely  examined  the  head  of  the  deceased, 
but  had  examined  all  his  body  ;  and  although 
he  found  several  bruises  on  various  parts 
of  his  body,  yet  he  could  say,  from  their 
yellow  colour  and  general  appearance,  that 
they  were  not  recent  bruises. 

And  though  it  be  more  a  purely  medical 
than  a  medico-legal  point,  I  will  mention,  that 
in  a  case  of  manslaughter  at  ]>incolu,  the  de- 
ceased had  been  killed  by  a  blow  on  his  side 
with  a  knife.  The  surgeon  said  that  he  found 
the  deceased  bleeding  from  a  wound  in  his 
side  ;  the  wound  was  an  inch  long,  through 
the  cartilage  of  the  ninth  rib;  part  of  the 
omentum  ])rotruded  through  the  wound  two 
inches,  and  a  little  more  ;  the  omentum  it- 
self was  wounded  by  the  knife  ;  it  could  not 
be  returned  through  the  opening — the  o[>«a- 
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ing  could  not  be  enlarged  with  propriety  ; 
if  the  opening  bad  been  enlarged  in  one 
direction,  the  diaphragm  would  have  been 
injured:  "  I  cut  off  the  omentum;  I  have 
read  of  many  instances  of  persons  recover- 
ing after  such  an  operation  had  been  per- 
formed, but  I  never  knew  of  an  instance 
within  my  own  practice." 

I  shall  now  conclude  my  lecture,  and  the 
present  course,  with  the  facts  of  a  case  which 
occurred  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and 
which  I  believe  is  not  mentioned  in  any 
books  of  medical  jurisprudence.  I  shall  only 
read  you  the  medical  evidence.  The  ques- 
tion in  the  case  was  —whether  the  deceased 
had  died  from  die  blow  of  a  spade,  inflicted 
by  the  prisoner,  or  whether  he  had  died  by  a 
kick  from  the  hoof  of  a  horse. 

"  Thomas  Owen  Jo«es  examined. — The  wit- 
ness is  a  surgeon,  and  lives  at  Henley  ;  was 
sent  for  to  attend  the   deceased  ;  got  there 
about  half-past  four  o'clock  ;  Mr.  Bunnan 
•was  there  before  him.     Both  of  them  irnme- 
diately  proceeded  to  examine  the  body  of  the 
deceased.      In  turning  the  body,  a  prodigious 
effusion  of  blcod  took  place,  with  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  brain  issuing  from  the  nostrils. 
They  then  ordered  the  body  to  be  carried  up 
stairs,  and  it  was  ;  there  it  remained  till  the 
following  day,  when  they  e-tamined  it  minute- 
ly.    On  Saturday,   the  first  wound  they  re- 
marked was  one  on  the  left  side  of  the  head, 
about  five  inches  long,  extending  from  the 
front  part  of  the  head  towards  the  back  part; 
along    the   parietal    bone,     that   above   the 
ear,  it  was  straight,  without  contusion  ;  it 
had  the  appearance  of  an  incised   wound, 
inflicted  by  an  instrument  not  having  a  keen 
edge,      'J'here   was    another   wound   above 
that,  smaller,  he  believed— about  two  inches, 
or  not  so  much  ;  it  was  within  half  an  inch 
of  the  other,  or  thereabouts  ;  it  was  of  the 
same  nature  as  that  below — straight  and  in- 
cised.    On  the   right  side  of  the  head  there 
were  three  wounds,  two  wounds  about  four 
inches   in   length  ;  those    wounds   were  on 
the  parietal   bone   also;    the   third   wound 
was  lower,  upon  the  temporal  bone :  these 
wounds  were  rather  irregular,  partaking  both 
of  lacerated  and   incised  wounds.      There 
was  one  on  the  hind  part  of  the  head  about 
two  inches  and  a  half  long  ;  there  was  not 
any  tumefaction  round  any  of  the  wounds, 
the  integuments  adhering  firmly  to  the  bones; 
except  where  the  wounds  were  inflicted,  the 
fracture  of  the  skull  was  general  throughout 
the  right  side  ;  it  extended  along  the  back 
part  of  the  head  towards  the  left  side ;  a 
small  portion   of  the   temporal   bone   came 
away.     lie  thought  those  wounds  could  not 
be  inflicted   by  a  horse.      The  reason  why 
they  could  not  was,  they  were  all  distinct, 
and  the  integuments  adhering  so  firmly   it 
was  evident  that  they  must  have  been  made 
by  an  instrument.     If  the  wounds  had  been 
given  by  the  kick  of  a  horse,  they  would 


have    been    in    a    perpendicular    direction 
instead  of  a  lateral  one,  if  the  person  lay  on 
the  ground  at  the  time  the  wounds  were  in- 
flicted.    If  the  deceased  had  been  standing 
up,  all  those  wounds  could  not  have  been  in- 
flicted oa  the  head  in  the  manner  the  witness 
saw  them  ;  he  must  have  fell  from  the  first 
blow.     If  the  horse  had  kicked  the  deceased 
when  he  was  up  and  down,  they  would  have 
been  different,  he  thought ;  the  wounds  would 
have  been   perpendicular  in  some  measure, 
and  not  all  lateral.     He  had  no  appearance 
at  all  of  being  kicked,  or  any  other  wounds 
on  any  other  parts  of  his  body  ;  there  was  a 
very  slight  discoloration  on  the  breast-bone 
thathe  did  not  think  worth  notice.  If  thehorse 
had   kicked  him    on  the  chest,  it  certainly 
would  have  had  other  discoloration  and  ap- 
peaiance.     He  examined  the  mare  that  was 
near  the  body  of  the  deceased  ;  he  examined 
her  hind  feet ;  there  was  no  blood,  none  in 
the  least ;  he  looked  to  find  if  there  was  any 
most  accurately.     There  was  no  shoe  on  the 
off  foot  behind ;   there  was  a  shoe  on  the 
near  foot  behind ;  it  was  particularly  smooth. 
From  the  state  of  her  feet,  when  he  viewed 
them,  he  did  not  think  it  possible   for  the 
wounds  to  be  inflicted  by  that  mare.     He 
had   no  doubt  upon  that  subject  from   his 
knowledge  and  experience. — Q.  We  under- 
stand that  the  hat  was  upon  the  deceased's 
head  when  he  was  first  found  ;  look  at  that 
hat,   and  examine  it-     Would  it  have  been 
in  that  state  if  it  had  been  kicked  by  any 
horse  ?     A.  In  order  to  produce  the  wounds 
I  have  spoken  of,  the  hat  must  have  been 
cut. —  Q.  From  your  judgment  am  I  to  con- 
clude they  could  not  have  been  made  with 
the  hat  on  the  head  ?     A.  They  could  not. — 
Q.   You  have  no  doubt  ?     A.  I  cannot  have 
any. — Q.  Was  it  possible  for  the  deceased 
to  have  put  on  his  hat  after  having  received 
those  wounds  you  have  been  describing?    A. 
Oh!     no,    sir. —  Q.    Would   any    of    those 
wounds,  or  either  of  them,  have  killed  him  ? 
A.  Those  on  the  right  side  would  unques- 
tionably have  killed  him. — Q.   Would  they 
not  have  produced  instant  tleath?     A.  They 
must  necessarily  have   produced  death  in- 
stantly.— Q.  You  took  the  spade  from  Alli- 
bone?      A,  No,  I  did  not.  —  Q.  Will  you 
look  at  that  instrument?     Did  you  observe 
any  blood  at  the  time  ?     A.  Yes,  I  did. — Q. 
Will  you  point  out  to  the  jury  where  it  was  \ 
[Here   the   witness  took   u])  the  spade,  and 
described  the  blood  to  have  been  on   both 
sides,  and  on  the  front  side  florid,  near  and 
close  under  the  left  tread.]     A.  The  blood 
under  the  left   tread   was   very   florid. — Q. 
You  say  very  florid  ?     A.   Yes,  it  was. — Q. 
As  to  the  other  ?     A.  The  blood  on  the  back 
part  was  not  so  florid  by  a  i^jreat  deal ;  it  was 
absorbed  by   dirt. —  Q.    What  judgment  do 
you  entertain  as  to  the  blood  there  being  ab- 
sorbed ?     A.  It  must  have  been  in   a  fluid 
state,  otherwise  it  could  not  have  been  ab- 
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sorbed. — Q.  Look  at  tliat  instrument  (the 
spade)  :  1  desire  to  know  whether,  in  your 
jutlgment,  it  would  not  have  produced  those 
wounds  wliich  you  sow  ?  A.  It  would,  or 
any  similar  instrument. — Q.  \  on  said  there 
was  no  tumefaction  ?  A.  None  at  all. — Q. 
If  inflicted  by  a  horse-shoe,  would  there  not 
have  been  a  great  deal  of  tumefaction  and 
contusion  t  A.  By  the  kick  of  a  horse,  it 
would  have  produced  a  great  deal  of  it ; 
there  was  none  by  these  wounds. 

"Cross-examined.  —  Q.  What  I  under- 
stand you  to  mean  by  an  incised  wound  is, 
one  inflicted  by  an  instrument  with  a  keen 
edge,  which  will  not  bruise  ■?  A,  Yes.  And 
that  a  wound  inflicted  by  an  obtuse  in- 
strument will  be  both  cut  and  bruised'!  A. 
Yes. — Q.  How  long  have  you  been  at  Hen- 
ley ?  A.  Seventeen  years. —  Q.  Have  you 
had  fractures  under  your  care  irom  the  kick 
of  a  horse  ■?  A.  I  never  have  been  called  to 
one  whose  skull  had  been  fractured  by  the 
kick  of  a  horse. — Q.  'I'hen  this  opinion  is  ail 
speculative  and  conjectural  ?  A.  Certainly; 
I  did  not  see  it  done. — Q.  You  never  before 
examined  such  a  fracture,  therefore  it  is  con- 
jectural;  look  at  that  shoe,  and  say  whe- 
ther, in  your  judgment,  a  similar  wound 
could  not  have  been  inflicted  with  the  one 
as  with  the  other.  [Here  he  showed  him 
the  shoe  and  spade,  and  asked  whether  the 
shoe  would  not  have  inflicted  a  wound  simi- 
lar to  one  inflicted  by  the  spade  ?]  A.  JS'O, 
it  could  not  when  nailed  to  a  horse's  foot. — 
Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  none  of  these 
wounds  were  curved  ?  A.  I'hey  were  not, 
they  were  irregular ;  but  1  must  call  them 
straight. — Q.  I  must  ask  you  whether  the 
edge  of  the  hoof  has  not  a  sharp  appearance  1 
A.  Certainly  it  might. — Q.  Is  it  capable  of 
giving  a  wound  both  lacerated  and  incised  ? 
A.  Certainly  it  would. — Q.  You  have  told 
us  you  were  not  called  in  till  after  the  body 
was  removed,  so  that  you  cannot  tell  us  iu 
what  condition  the  hat  was  when  it  was 
found.  Is  it  impossible  to  receive  a  fracture 
with  the  bat  on,  and  it  not  cut  ?  Was  it  im- 
possible to  receive  these  wounds  without  the 
hat  being  cut  1  A.  I  do  not  think  they 
could  without  the  hat  being  cut ;  not  wounds 
of  that  nature. — Q.  Do  you  mean  to  swear 
that  they  could  not  but  without  the  hat  being 
cut?  A.  It  is  so  in  my  judgment.  [Here 
his  lordship  observed,  that  he  remembered 
an  instance  where  it  was  proved,  on  a  trial 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  that  a  cut  and  fracture 
had  been  received,  and  the  hat  not  cut.]  Q. 
Then  men  may  receive  wounds  on  the  head 
of  that  nature,  and  the  bat  not  be  cut?  A. 
I  did  think  they  could  not  till  my  lord  said 
otherwise. 

He-examined.  —  Q.  Supposing  the  body 
had  been  kicked  while  on  its  legs,  would  it 
have  produced  the  wounds  you  have  seen  ? 
A.  No,  it  would  not. — Q.  Could  those  six 


wounds  have  been  inflicted  witliout  the  bat 
being  cnt?     A.   It  must  have  been  cut. 

Mr.  Thomas  Buvjitait  examiiieil. — Witness 
was  a  surgeon,  lived  at  Henley  ;  was  pre- 
sent at  the  time  jNIr.  .(ones  was  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  liootli  ;  examined  the  body  of  the 
deceased  with  Mr.  Jones.  Q.  In  your 
judgment  by  what  sort  of  instrument  were 
these  wounds  inflicted  ?  A.  Had  I  only  seen 
one  on  the  right  side,  I  should  have  sup- 
posed it  had  been  done  by  the  kick  of  a 
horse-shoe  ;  but  what  made  me  suppose 
these  were  not  was  the  sliglit  separation  of 
the  integuments  from  the  cranium,  and  the 
wounds  being  distinct  ;  I  thought  then  they 
could  not  have  been  done  by  the  kick  of  a 
horse. — Q.  Was  there  more  or  less  of  con- 
tusion than  would  have  been  occasioned  by 
the  kick  of  a  horse  ?  A.  There  would  iiave 
been  greater  contusion,  and  separation  of 
the  integuments  :  these  were  the  apjiear- 
ances  which  I  observed  on  the  integuments, 
but  I  don't  exactly  recollect  any  other  ap- 
pearances.  Itapj)eared  to  me  they  were  in- 
flicted by  an  obtuse  instrument. —  Q.  Will 
you  look  at  that  spade.  In  your  judgment, 
could  they  have  arisen  from  that?  A. 
More  probably  from  an  instrument  like  that 
than  from  the  kick  of  a  horse.  I  have  beea 
called  in  to  four  cases,  and  iu  all  of  them  the 
wounds  were  inclined  to  curve. — Q.  What 
was  the  shape  of  these  which  led  you  to  con- 
clude that  they  could  not  have  been  inflicted 
by  the  kick  of  a  horse  ?  A.  There  was  no 
inclination  to  curve. 

Having  now  concluded  my  present  course, 
I  may  take  the  present  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve, that  next  year,  if  there  be  a  suf- 
ficient demand  for  the  information,  it 
is  my  intention  to  give  lectures,  not  only 
upon  what  may  be  strictly  called  medi- 
cal jurisprudence,  but  also  upon  the  laws  of 
the  medical  ])rofession,  and  all  those  legal 
points  which  a  medical  man  is  likely  to  meet 
with  in  the  exercise  of  his  professional  prac- 
tice.—  (Loud  ayid  coiitiiuied  applause.} 


SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  A 

CASE  IN  WHICH  CHRONIC  TUMOR 
WITHIN  THE  ABDOMEN 

Was  produced  by  a  large  Accumulation  of  Con- 
tents in  the  superior  portion  of  the  Colon,  ex- 
panding and  rendering  useless  the  Valve  of 
the  Caecum  ;  with  the  course  adopted  by  Na- 
ture for  preventing  the  inconveniences  that 
might  thence  have  resulted. 

By  John  Howsiup, 

Surgeon  to  the  St.  George's  Iiilirmary,  and  Lec- 
turer upon  .Surgery. 


July,  1S30,  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
examining   the   body   of  a  tall,   stout 
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woman,  ai^ed  7-,  ^vho  aficr  many 
inontlis  confniement  to  bed  had  died, 
with  the  usual  symptoms  of  disease  in 
tlic  uterus. 

I' poll  irKjuiry  of  those  who  had  at- 
tended upon  and  nursed  tlie  ])atient,  I 
ascertained  that  she  had  complained  of 
constant  pain  in  the  bowels  for  the  last 
twelve  months,  with  a  sense  of  swelling, 
or  tumor,  within  the  ulxlomen;  which 
sweUinjj  was  very  larfje,  and,  as  the 
nurse  said  (who  had  frecpiently  examin- 
ed it),  felt  uniformly  soft  and  yieUlinff, 
like  a  si)onf^e,  hein?  ])rint.'ipally  situat- 
ed in  the  rij^ht  side  ;  although,  in  chanjr- 
injf  the  position  in  bed,  she  had  found 
it,  like  a  great  weight,  fall  from  side  to 
side.  If,  for  instance,  she  lay  on  the 
right  side,  a  i)art  of  it  seemed  to  roll 
over  to  that  siclc  ;  and  if  she  turned  over 
to  the  left  side,  she  immediately  fell  t!ie 
heavy  mass  full  over  to  that  side,  with  a 
draL''i;ing  sensation  liardly  to  be  i)orne. 

'I'he  frequent  magnitude  of  this  tu- 
mor within  the  ai)domen  was  said  to 
iiave  equalled,  or  even  exceeded,  that 
of  a  pregnant  woman  at  her  full  time  ; 
and  this  remark  the  patient  berseif  had 
repeatedly  made.  After  death,  tiie  cx- 
istence  of  tumor  in  the  right  hypogas- 
trium  was  sufliciently  manifest  to  the 
eye  ;  it  now  felt  soft,  flaccid,  and 
j/ulpy. 

Laving  open  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men, 1  founfl  this  tumor  was  caused  by 
a  considerable  enlargement  of  the  whole 
of  the  colon,  but  particularly,  as  it  ap- 
peared, of  the  ccEcum  and  adjacent  part 
of  the  great  intestine.  Tiie  peritoneal 
covering  also,  of  tiiese  parts  of  the  in- 
testine, was  so  relaxed  and  elongated, 
that  tlie  weight  of  the  parts,  wlien  the 
body  was  laid  on  the  left  side,  brouglit 
the  coscnm  do.vn  to  tiie  middle  of  the 
abilomen. 

Passing  a  ligature  round  the  middle 
of  the  transverse  arch,  1  removed  the 
coecum  and  superior  portion  of  the 
colon,  washed  out  the  contents— a  very 
large  (puintity  of  stilf  and  l)ulpy,  yet 
well-digested,  faeculent  matter — and 
then  tying  the  lower  opening,  inflated 
the  intestine  from  the  ileum. 

In  this  operation  1  was  repeatedly 
struck  by  observing,  that  althongii  the 
air  passed  down  freely  enough  into  the 
ca;cum  and  colon,  nut  any  appeared  to 
c-capc  i)ack  again  into  the  small  intes- 
tine. Tliis  circumstance  I  could  the 
less  understand,  as  it  ajtpearcd  that  the 


portion  of  gut,  where  tlie  coecum  is 
parted  off'  from  the  colon,  was  so  en- 
larged, that  the  valve  there  situated  was 
in  all  probability  useless.  The  infla- 
tion, however,  was  completed,  the  ileum 
tied  up,  and  the  preparation  hung  up  to 
dry. 

The  next  day,  expecting  to  see  it  dry 
and  expanded,  1  found  it  datnp,  flaccid, 
and  collapsed.  The  tied  end  of  the 
ileum  was  therefore  cut  oflT,  the  intes- 
tine moistened  in  warm  water,  and  again 
inflated,  when  it  seemed  that  the  air 
escaped,  although  I  could  not  discover 
where,  till  Dr.  P.  Robertson,  who  was 
with  me  at  the  time,  suggested  the 
placing  it  under  water ;  we  then  per- 
ceived the  bubbles  of  air  rise  from  a 
minute  ulcerated  opening  in  theccjecum, 
whicli,  neitlicr  thickened  nor  discolour- 
ed, would  otherwise  have  escaped  de- 
tection. This  secured  by  a  ligature, 
the  intestine  retained  the  air,  and  was 
soon  dry. 

On  subsequently  cutting  an  opening 
into  the  coecum,  I  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  find  that  tlie  peculiar  and  very  curi- 
ous state  of  the  parts  was  well  demon- 
strated. 

The  original  valve  of  the  coecum,  as  I 
had  anticipated,  was  so  expanded  and 
drawn  aside,  by  the  progressive  en- 
largement of  the  cavity  of  tlie  gut,  as  to 
have  been,  for  a  long  time,  entirely  in- 
edicient;  and  the  conse(iuence  was,  that 
nature,  ever  watchful  over  the  move- 
ments of  the  animal  machine,  liad  con- 
trived (the  first  valve  failing)  to  form  a 
second,  by  the  readiest  and  most  inge- 
nious device  imaginaidc — that  of  simply 
drawing  the  inner  membrane  of  the  gut 
acroas  the  termination  of  the  ileum,  in 
the  cf/icum. 

The  dried  preparation,  which  is  pre- 
served in  my  collection,  demonstrates 
the  enlargement  of  the  coecunj  and  co- 
lon, the  expanded  figure  of  the  original 
valve  of  the  coecum,  and  the  position 
and  appearance  of  the  new  valve  closing 
the  opening  from  the  ileum  ;  an  opaque 
rnid;lle  line  marking  the  junction  of  the 
two  i)ortions  of  the  valve. 

Obsvrvalions. —  In  some  practical  ol)- 
servations  on  the  diseases  of  tiic  lower 
bowels,  published  several  years  since, 
I  endeavoured  to  state  dearly  wiiat  I 
had  seen,  in  proof  that  permanent  lodg- 
ments occasionally  take  place  within 
the  cells  of  the  colon,  notwithstanding 
the  ajtpjrciilly  free  operation  of  active 
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purgatives.  This  fact  I  was  desirous  to 
state  clearlv.  because  it  is  a  point  upon 
wliicli  I  luid  myself  been  cxtrenicly 
sceptical  ;  but  the  proofs  there  adduced 
are,  I  apprehend,  so  conclusive,  as  to 
render  any  further  evidence  of  the  fact 
unnecessary. 

In  the  present  case,  however,  the  con- 
dition of  the  intestinal  canal  was  such 
as  was  altoi^ether  new  to  me,  and  such 
as  I  could  not  have  anticipated.  The 
colon  presented  no  cells  or  recesses, 
nor  any  portion  of  the  great  intestine  a 
point  of  contraction,  cither  from  dis- 
ease or  permanent  spasm  ;  the  whole  of 
the  colon  and  rectum  being  found,  on 
examination,  perfectly  free,  and  mode- 
rately occupied.  In  fact,  although  the 
usual  habits  of  the  bowels  had  been 
those  of  confinement,  for  the  last  fort- 
night of  the  patient's  life,  they  had  been 
constantly  and  copiously  rela.xed  ;  and 
notwithstanding  this  relaxation,  the 
same  large  tumor  appeared  to  remain, 
which  had  for  a  twelvemonth  before  in- 
duced various  feelings  of  uneasiness, 
and  frequently  those  of  great  distress  j 
and  this,  notwithstanding  there  must 
at  all  times  have  been  a  free  way 
through  the  midst  of  the  mass  so  often 
as  the  bowels  were  relieved,  either  by 
spontaneous  action,  or  the  operation  of 
medicine. 

I'l,  Saville  Uow,  July  2.5,  1831. 


ATMOSPHKRICAL  CHANGES  UUR- 
IXG  THE  PREVALENCE  OF  THE 
L.4.TE  '■  INFLUENZA."' 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  DIedical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
The  late  "  influenza"  was,  perhaps, 
modified  or  occasioned  by  atmospheri- 
cal changes,  or,  as  Sydenham  would 
have  said,  by  "  the  constitution  of  the 
year."  If  the  f'jllowing  sketch  of  the 
state  of  the  weather  be  worthy  of  your 
notice,  it  will  find  a  place  in  the 
columns  of  your  journal;  for  it  may, 
in  some  degree,  account  for  that  excite- 
ment of  the  air-passages  of  the  human 
body  which  has  so  lately  prevailed,  and 
been  denominated  "  influenza;"  and  it 
may  probably  explain  the  cause  of  that 
mental  and  bodily  debility  which  ac- 
companied or  followed  that  singular  af- 
fection. It  will  be  seen  tiiat  tiie  res|)i- 
ratory    mucous    nicujbrancs    were  first 


parched  and  afterwards  moi>tcncd  by 
the  chan^^es  of  the  atmosphere,  anil 
that  the  whole  body  was  first  excited 
and  then  depressed  by  the  sau)e  causi's. 
Such  circumstances  will  always  control 
and  direct  the  conduct  and  practice  of  a 
thoughtful  man. 

During  the  month  of  May  the  wea- 
ther was  unusually  variable;  the  baro- 
meter rising  and  falling  su<ldenly,  and 
the  thermometer  standing  one  day  at 
80deg.  Fall,  and  a  few  days  afterwards 
at  .'^2  degrees;  the  wind  was  prevailing 
steadily  from  the  north-east.  The 
month  commenced  with  heavy  clouds, 
murky  storms,  cojiious  precipitations 
of  rain,  and  remote  thunder  ;  the  ther- 
mometer ranged  from  55  to  (JO  degrees, 
and  the  wind  blew  for  a  few  days  from 
the  west  and  then  shifted  round  to  the 
north.  This  condition  of  atmosphere 
was  succeeded  by  an  over-cast  sky,  with 
intervals  of  sunshine,  a  keen  cutting 
wind  from  X.E.,  frost,  ice,  and  snow  ; 
the  thermometer  rapidly  sinking  to  ;J2 
degrees.  Great-coats,  which  had  been 
thrown  off,  were  resumed,  and  the  fire- 
hearth  became  acceptable.  By  the  middle 
of  the  month  the  weather  cleared  and  be- 
came warmer,  the  sky  brightening;  a 
liigh  blustering  wind  prevailed  from  N.E., 
drifting  before  it  clouds  of  dust  from  the 
roads,  the  thermometer  ranging  with  ce- 
lerity between  ()2  and, S2  degrees.  During 
the  severest  interval  of  this  weather  ice 
was  formed  upon  the  ponds  at  night, 
the  early  fruits  were  partially  blighted, 
the  petals  of  the  new-blown  rose  dropped 
from  the  shrub,  and  the  hedge-row  box 
seemed,  as  it  were,  singed — "  the  frosty 
air-burnt  froze."  The  north-east  wind 
was  heightened  into  a  gale,  !)y  which 
several  vessels  were  drifted  from  their 
moorings  in  the  pool  of  the  Thames  ; 
and  a  heavy  atmosphere,  a  calm,  and  a 
soaking  rain,  followed,  rrom  this  lime 
(2()ih)  to  the  end  of  the  month,  either 
a  grey  mist,  with  a  hot  sun,  SO  degrees, 
occasionally  gave  way  before  a  gelid 
wind  40  degrees  from  N.  E.,  the  usual 
forerunner  of  storms  and  thunder,  or 
the  soil  became  dry  and  dusty  under  a 
light  sunshine  with  fleeting  cloudlets, 
or  a  sultry  sun  gleamed  through  a  hazy 
atmosphere.  The  thermometer  stood 
at  night  32  degrees,  and  in  the  day  varied 
between  50  and  80  degrees.  A  peltin"- 
rain,  N.  50  degrees,  and  a  fine,  clea", 
breezy  day,  W.  (iO  degrees,  closed  the 
month.  Then  followed  the  montii  of 
June,  remarkable  only  for  a  high  teiu- 
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perature,  a  sina^ular  humidity  of  air,  a 
soft  wind  from  the  S.W,,  and  a  bright 
hot  summer's  sun.  During  the  first  days 
of  the  month,  the  sunsliine  was  inter- 
rupted l)y  a  light  rain  ;  once  by  clouds, 
rain,  and  a  gale  from  north  40  degrees  ; 
and  occasionally  by  transient  hail-storms 
and  remote  thunder.  The  thermometer 
ranged  between  40  and  80  degrees,  but 
it  generally  varied  between  75  and  (JO 
degrees ;  and  this  was  the  month  in 
which  the  influenza,  so  well  described 
l)yDr.  Burne  (see  Med.  Gaz.  July  2d, 
1831),  made  its  appearance. 

All  things  are  intelligible  if  we  have 
the  patience  to  investigate  them  ;  and 
although  the  influenza  be  called  specific, 
epidemic  or  adventitious,  it  will  yet  be 
found  to  depend  upon  very  simple  and 
obvious  causes.  !  f  the  cholera  morbus  ap- 
pear in  England,  observation,  diligence, 
meditation,  and  humane  experiment, 
will  reveal  its  nature,  develop  its  mode  of 
action,  discover  the  appropriate  reme- 
dies, and  ascertain  the  conduct  of  cure. 
Physiology,  pathology,  and  meteorolo- 
gy, well  applied,  will  supply  much  more 
practical  knowledge  than  the  idle  satis- 
faction of  asserting  that  many  diseases 
are  specific  diseases. 

J.  A.  HlNGESTON. 

1,  Finsbury-Place,  South, 
July  23,  1B31. 
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L'Autenr  se  tnc  k  allonger  ce  que  le  lecteur  se 
tue  a  abreger." — D'Alk-muert. 


Medicu-Chirurqical      Transact  iu7is.  — 
Vol.  XVI.— Part  II. 

The  more  regular  appearance  of  these 
volumes  now  than  formerly,  shews  an 
increased  degree  of  activity  on  the  part 
of  the  members  ;  yet  we  fear  tbe  So- 
ciety is  kept  up  only  by  the  personal  ef- 
forts of  a  few — the  profession  at  large 
take  but  little  concern  in  it;  and  it  would 
be  uncandid  to  say  that  the  present 
volume  of  papers,  which  we  have  a 
right  to  infer  are  the  last  which  were 
read,  is  calculated  to  make  us  feel  deep- 
ly the  loss  of  those  we  have  n)issed  by 
not  Ivciiig  present  at  the  meetings.  By 
far  the  most  imjjortant  communication 
—  that  of  Dr.  I^ec,  on  uterine  j)hlebitie  — 
wc   have  already  noticed  very  fully  in 


two  of  our  previous  numbers.  One  ar- 
ticle will  embrace  all  that  is  interesting 
in  those  which  remain. 

Remarks  on  Omental  Hernia,  with 
Cases.  By  John  Macfarlank,  M.D. 
Member  of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow,  .Senior 
Surgeon  to  the  Glasgow  Royal  Infir- 
mary, and  Senior  District  .Surgeon  to 
the  City  Poor.  Communicate<l  by 
Alex.  Copland  Hutchison,  F.Ii.S. 
L.  and  E.  Vice-President  of  this  .So- 
ciety. 

This  is  a  good  paper,  and  shews  the 
writer  to  be  an  intelligent  and  discern- 
ing surgeon :  nevertheless  it  is  much  too 
long,  being  diluted  with  many  observa- 
tions fitter  for  the  lecture-room  than  the 
halls  of  a  learned  society.  The  chief 
object  of  the  author  appears  to  be  to 
point  out  the  evils  which  result  from  ir- 
reducible omental  hernise,  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  setting  them  free  where  this 
can  prudently  be  done.  To  these  points 
we  shall  confine  ourselves. 

"  In  irreducible  herni<e  of  large  size, 
whether  intestinal  or  omental,  the  pa- 
tient is  not  unfrcfjuenlly  subject  to 
smart  attacks  of  colic,  with  pains  in  the 
tumor,  after  taking  a  hearty  meal. 
When  the  rupture  consists  wholly  of 
omentum,  ;he  pain  commences  almost 
immediately  after  eating,  but  when 
of  intestine,  the  uneasy  feelings  are 
longer  in  appearing,  and  seem  to  take 
place  only  when  the  contents  of  the 
intestinal  canal  are  passing  through  the 
tumor.  Besides  these  symptoms,  an 
irreducible  epiplocele  is  often  accompa- 
nied by  severe  dragging  or  twitching  at 
the  stomach,  and  by  repeated  vomitings, 
in  consc(juence  of  the  stomach  being 
compelled  to  follow  the  motions,  com- 
municated to  the^".ief/ omentum,  by  the 
intestines  and  abdominal  muscles. 
These  symptoms  arc,  also,  most  urgent 
after  meals,  because,  from  the  disten- 
tion of  the  bowels,  the  stomach  is  push- 
ed up  towards  the  diaphragm,  and  the 
omentum  put  more  completely  on  the 
stretch,  and  also  rendered  more  convex 
externally  by  the  pressure  of  the  intes- 
tines. 

"  As  the  stomach  and  colon  become 
accustomed  to  the  restraint  arising 
from  tliis  unnatural  fixture  of  the  omen- 
tum, we  occasionally  find  that  tbe  ur- 
gent symptoms  gradually  diminish,  or 
even  altogether  disappear.  This  fortu- 
nate result  has  been,  however,  less  fre- 
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qiient  in  my  practice,  than  from  the  as- 
Bortions  of  I'ott,  Dover,  ('ooper,  and 
other  writers  on  this  snl)ject,  I  was  led 
to  expect.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  nienil)raii()us  viscera  of  the  abdo- 
men are  less  tinnly  Hxed  in  situ,  admit 
of  greater  freedom  and  latitude  of  mo- 
tion, and  may,  therefore,  be  more  com- 
jilctely  and  extensively  displaced  from 
tiieir  natural  position,  than  those  of  a 
diti'erent  structure.  The  ino!)ility  of  the 
stomach,  and  that  part  of  tiie  colon  to 
which  the  omentum  is  attaclied,  is  well 
known;  yet  there  are  limits,  beyond 
which  these  parts  cannot  l)e  displaced, 
without  deranyiu"^,  or  altoi>ethcr  im- 
pcilini^.  their  functions,  and  of  course 
exciting  painful,  and  even  dangerous 
symptoms. 

"  When  the  distention  of  the  abdo- 
men is  moderate,  an  irreducible  epiplo- 
cele  may  cease  to  produce  any  disagree- 
able symptoms  ;  but  when  the  stomach 
is  full,  the  bowels  constipated,  and  un- 
usually distended  with  flatus,  or  fteces, 
when  much  straining  of  the  abdominal 
muscles  occurs,  we  cannot  fail  to  meet 
with  very  distressing  symptoms.  It  is 
the  liability  of  the  abdomen  and  its  con- 
tents to  great  and  often  to  sudden  vari- 
ations in  size,  even  in  healthy  indi- 
viduals, that  enables  us  to  explain  the 
repeated  recurrence  of  these  painful  pa- 
roxysms. They  are  generally  more  ur- 
gent when  the  omentum  is  suddenly, 
than  when  it  is  slowly,  put  on  stretch  ; 
yet  even  in  the  latter  state,  they  are 
sometimes  marked  and  severe. 

"  A  few  years  ago,  a  woman  about 
twenty-eight  years  of  age,  who  came 
under  my  care  for  a  ditferent  disease, 
had  a  considerable-sized,  irreducible, 
crUral  epiplocele  of  the  left  side.  She 
had  experienced  for  several  years  re- 
peated attacks  of  dragging  at  the  sto- 
mach, vomitinu,  and  constipation  ;  but 
these  were  mild  wlien  compared  with 
the  violent,  incessant,  and  distressing 
attacks  to  which  she  was  subject  after 
she  became  pregnant.  As  the  abdomen 
became  more  and  more  prominent,  tiie 
severity  of  the  symptoms  increased. 
During  the  last  two  months  of  preg- 
nancy, she  was  constantly  confined  to 
bed,  and  only  experienced  relief  when 
she  lay  on  her  left  side,  with  the  trunk 
bent  forward,  and  the  thighs  drawn  up 
to  the  abdomen.  She  could  not  extend 
herself  in  bed,  nor  assume  an  erect  po- 
sition,   without    immediately    exciting 


vomiting  and  pain  at  the  stomach.  Tlie 
relief  she  experienced  after  delivery  was 
very  decided. 

"  When  an  inguinal  epiplocele  ims 
been  long  irreducible,  wc  sometimes 
find  that  the  omentum  becomes  so  alter- 
ed in  structure  as  to  produce,  by  pres- 
sure and  irritation  on  the  spermatic 
cord,  a  diseased  state  of  the  testicle, 
with  or  without  eft\ision  into  the  tunica 
vaginalis 

And  again  : 

"  We  are  advised  by  iley,  Scarpa, 
Boyer,  Richerand,  and  other  writers, 
not  to  separate  the  adhesions  whicli  the 
neck  of  an  omental  rupture  may  have 
contracted  witii  the  neighbouring  parts, 
particularly  when  the  disease  is  of  long 
standing,  but  to  cut  oflf  the  prola|)se{l 
portion,  and  allow  the  rest  to  remain  in 
the  wound.  Of  these  authors,  some 
appear  to  be  influenced  by  the  fear  of 
biemorrhage  taking  place  into  the  ab- 
domen, from  the  cut  edge  of  the  omen- 
tum ;  whilst  others  maintain,  that  the 
hernial  aperture  is  in  this  way  effectually 
plugged  up,  the  return  of  the  disease 
prevented,  and  a  firm  surface  obtained 
for  granulations.  Sir  A.  Cooper,  even, 
in  his  valuable  work  on  Hernia,  speaks 
(at  page  32)  of  returning  the  omentum 
into  the  abdomen,  with  its  cut  edge  to 
the  sac,  so  as  to  form  a  plug,  and  pro- 
duce a  closure  of  the  opening. 

"  By  permitting  the  divided  omentum 
to  remain  fixed  at  the  mouth  of  the  sac, 
a  temporary  closure  of  the  aperture 
will  be  effected,  and  the  immediate  de- 
scent of  any  portion  of  intestine  or  omen- 
tum for  a  time  prevented.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  besides  the  danger  of  the 
intestines  adhering  to,  or  becoming  en- 
tangled with,  this  fixed  band  of  omen- 
tum, there  is  the  risk  of  a  second  hernia 
forming  at  the  same  aperture.  When 
the  abdominal  muscles  are  called  into 
powerful  action,  the  fixed  omentum 
serves  as  an  inclined  plane,  along  which 
the  intestines  glide,  and  by  which  the 
impetus  will  be  more  effectually  directed 
to  the  old  hernial  aperture,  than  to  any 
other  part  of  the  abdominal  parictes ; 
and,  of  course,  the  risk  of  a  secondary 
tumor  forming  be  greatly  increased. 

The  baneful  effects  on  the  stomach 
which,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  will  be 
found  to  accompany  the  permanent  ad- 
hesion of  the  omentum  to  the  inferior 
hernial  openings  of  the  abdomen,  are 
also  entitled  to  our  consideration.  Some- 
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times  tlie  function  of  the  stomach  is 
only  at  times  impaired,  but  in  other 
cases  this  viscus  lias  been  dragged  from 
its  natural  position,  even  below  the 
middle  of  the  a'tdonien,  digestion  de- 
stroyed, the  most  painful  symptoms  ex- 
cited, and  bad  health  ultimately  induced. 
In  addition  to  what  has  been  already 
stated,  I  select  the  following  cases  out 
of  many  on  record  to  prove  this  fact. 

"  M.  Guerin  saw,  in  the  Hojjital  de 
la  Charile,  a  man  upon  whom  the  ope- 
ration for  strangulated  hernia  was  per- 
formed, and  a  portion  of  gangrenous 
omentum  removed,  the  healthy  [(art 
being  allowed  to  remain  in  the  wound. 
The  wound  was  healed  in  five  weeks, 
but  the  patient  continued  to  vomit 
after  every  meal.  He  was  at  last  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  eating  in  bed, 
with  his  legs  drawn  up  to  the  abdomen, 
so  as  to  relax  the  omentum,  and  pre- 
vent its  dragging  influence  on  the 
stomach. 

"  M.  de  la  Faye  opened  the  body  of 
a  woman  in  1740,  who  had  been  operat- 
ed upon  for  hernia  several  years  before. 
From  this  time  functional  derangement 
of  the  stomach  took  place,  and  she 
ceased  to  enjoy  good  health.  The 
omentum  was  adhering  to  the  inguinal 
ring,  and  the  stomach,  wliich  was  drag- 
ged almost  perpendicularly,  had  lost  its 
natural  shape,  and  assumed  the  form  of 
one  of  the  large  intestines. 

"  Vesalius  relates,  in  his  work  on 
anatomy,  an  instance  of  great  and  un- 
natural displacement  of  the  stomach, 
from  an  irreducible  epiplocele  of  from 
four  to  five  pounds  weight  ;  and  Dr. 
Robert  Lowis,  Physician,  in  Edinburgh, 
met  with  a  case  somewhat  similar  in  the 
year  17-2.  The  patient  was  sixty-three 
years  of  age,  and  had  been  subject,  from 
Lis  youth,  to  an  irreducible  epiplocele, 
which  gave  rise  to  a  variety  of  urgent 
symptoms.  On  dissection,  the  greater 
part  of  the  omentum  was  found  in  tlie 
left  side  of  the  scrotum,  and  attached  to 
the  testicle  ;  the  stomach  was  attenuat- 
ed, inflated,  and  greatly  displaced  ;  the 
pylorus  lay  oblicjuely  downwards,  as 
far  as  the  right  side  of  the  umbilicus, 
and  the  oesophagus  entered  the  stomach 
at  an  acute  angle. 

"  The  necessity  of  returning  the 
omentum  into  the  abdomen  whenever 
it  is  practicable,  that  it  may  regain  that 
position  in  which  its  attachments  to  the 
stomach  and  colon  would  naturally 
place  it,  is,  I  think,  suflicicntly  obvious  : 


I  must,  therefore,  dissent  from  those 
authors  who  maintain,  that  the  perma- 
nent adhesion  of  llie  omentum  to  a  her- 
nial sac  is  productive  of  little  inconve- 
nience, and  that,  at  first,  although  the 
stomach  and  colon  may  have  their  func- 
tions interrupted,  these  parts  soon  be- 
come accustomed  to  this  restraint,  and 
cease  to  feel  its  influence.  It  happens, 
on  the  contrary,  in  many  instances,  that 
the  symptoms,  instead  of  yielding,  be- 
come daily  more  distressing,  ancf  conti- 
nue to  harass  the  patient  with  increas- 
ing severity  during  the  remainder  of 
life. 

"  Besides,  we  sometimes  find,  that 
the  disorganization  to  which  the  irre- 
ducible omentum  is  liable,  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  tumor,  but  extends  into  the 
abdomen.  The  abdominal  portion  of 
this  membrane  is,  from  this  cause,  as 
well  as  from  the  stretching,  pressure, 
and  irritation,  to  which  it  is  su!>jected, 
apt  to  become  extensively  and  incura- 
bly diseased.  1  have  seen  one  case, 
and  a  preparation  of  the  diseased  parts 
of  another,  in  which  the  omentum  with- 
in the  abdomen,  as  well  as  the  portions 
contained  in  the  irreducible  ruptures, 
had  lost  every  vestige  of  its  natural 
structure,  become  exceedingly  i)ulky, 
indurated,  and  tuberose,  and  produced 
death  by  exciting  ascites." 

Same  Cunsicleralions  nith  respect  lo  the 
Hlood,  founded  on  one  or  two  very 
simple  Experiments  on  that  Fluid. 
By  Benjamin  G.  Babington,  M.D. 
F.U.S. 

There  is  something  ratlier  forbidding 
in  the  title  of  this  paper,  with  which 
the  matter  is  not  much  calculated  to  do 
away.  The  chief  object  of  these  "  (,i)n- 
siderations"  is  to  shew  that  there  exists 
in  the  blood  a  homogeneous  fluid,  to 
which  it  is  proposed  to  apply  the  name 
of  licpior  sanguinis  ;  that  this,  after  a 
time,  separates  into  two  parts,  viz. 
fibriue  and  serum,  and  that  these  do  not 
exist  as  such  in  circulating  blood,  but 
that  they  separate  when,  and  not  until, 
the  liquor  sanguinis  ceases  to  [)e  under 
the  influence  of  life — the  licjuor  san- 
guinis bearing  a  striking  resemblance 
to  chyle. 

"  Experiment  I. — Let  blood  be 
drawn  in  a  full  stream  from  the  vein  of 
a  person  labouring  under  acute  rheuma- 
tism into  a  glass  vessel,  which  should  be 
filled  to  the  l)rim.  By  close  inspection 
a  colourless  fluid  will   be   immediately 
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perceived  around  the  cdifc  of  tlic  sur- 
face, and  after  a  rest  of  four  or  five  mi- 
nutes, a  bluish  apjicaraucc  will  he  ol)- 
served  foiiniu;;  an  upjier  layer  on  the 
lil()0<l,  which  is  owin^;'  to  the  subsidence 
of  the  red  particles  to  a  certain  distance 
below  the  surface,  and  the  consecpient 
existence  of  a  clear  licjuor  i)etween  the 
plane  of  the  red  particles  and  the  eye. 
Let  now  a  spoon,  previously  moistened 
with  water,  be  carefully  iunnersed  into 
the  upper  layer  of  liquid  by  a  jrentle  de- 
pression of  one  border.  The  liquid 
may  thus  he  collected  ()uite  free  from 
red  particles,  and  will  be  found  to  bean 
opalescent  and  somewhat  viscid  solution, 

Serfcctly  hou^.Oi^eneous  in  appearance. 
ly  repeatiuf;"  the  immersion  we  may 
collect  this  fluid  in  quantity,  and  trans- 
fer it  to  another  vessel.  That  which  I 
employed  is  a  bottle  holding'  about  180 
grains,  of  globular  form,  with  a  narrow 
neck  and  perforate<l  ;,'lass  stopper." 

"  Exi'EuiMKNT  II. — Take  two  simi- 
lar tall  glass  jars  or  phials,  each  capable 
of  holding  al)out  four  or  five  ounces, 
and  let  one  of  them  be  half-filled  with 
olive  oil ;  draw  the  blood  of  a  healthy 
subject  into  each.  That  which  flows 
through  the  oil  will  be  found  to  have  a 
layer  of  liquor  sanguinis  on  its  surface, 
which  will  form  a  butfed  crust,  while 
there  will  be  none  upon  that  which  is 
received  in  ecjual  quantity,  and  in  other 
respects  under  the  same  circumstances, 
into  the  empty  jar.  This  experiment 
will  not  always  succeed,  for  blood  some- 
times coagulates  so  quickly,  even 
though  it  pass  through  oil,  that  no  buff- 
ed crust  is  formed.  It  is  enough,  how- 
ever, for  my  purpose,  that  there  is  fre- 
quently a  very  evident  diffisreuce.  If 
this  experiment  he  performed  on  blood 
disposed  to  exhibit  a  buff'y  crust,  that 
which  is  formed  under  the  oil  will  be 
twice  or  thrice  as  thick  as  that  formed 
in  the  empty  jar.  The  reason  that  blood 
is  buffed  when  drawn  into  oil  we  need 
not  now  consider.  It  is,  indeed,  suflS- 
ciently  evident." 

Obstrvalions  on  ihe  Symptoms  attending 
the  Change  of  a  Circumscribed  Popli- 
tfal  Aneurism  into  the  Diffused 
State ;  with  some  Particulars  of  an 
Aneurism  of  the  Aorta  that  burst 
into  the  (E^opliat/us.  By  Samuel 
CooTER,  Surgeon  to  the  King's 
Bench,  the  Bloomsbury  Dispensary, 
the  Fleet  Prison,  and  his  Majesty's 
Forces. 
INIr.  Cooper  observes,  that  the  pulsa- 


tion of  aneurismal  tumors  sometimes 
undergo  sudden  diu)iuution,  or  even 
cease  altogether,  '.vithout  any  of  those 
chaniics  resulting  whicli  leail  to  spon- 
taneous cure.  'I'he  object  of  tli<^  p;iper 
before  u.s  is  to  illustrate  this  point,  ami 
shew  that,  on  the  contrary,  siicb  phe- 
nomenon may  I)e  owing  to  causes  which 
are  productive  of  a  great  increase  of 
(lunger.  The  circumstance  alluded  to 
is  rupture  of  the  aneurismal  sac,  the 
integuments  remaining  entire.  The 
change  of  aneurism,  from  the  circum- 
scribed to  the  difl"u.>^ed  state,  has  been 
described  by  most  writers  on  surgery, 
but  Mr.  Cooper  thinks  th.cre  arc  certain 
circumstances  connected  with  it  wliich 
require  more  attention  than  has  bccu 
bestowed  upon  them. 

In  such  cases,  several  causes  tend  to 
render  tlie  pulsations  weaker  ami  weak- 
er, till  they  are  at  lengtli  extinguished. 
Thus, 

"  1st.  The  more  or  less  impeded 
state  of  the  circulation,  that  takes  place 
in  the  limb,  as  soon  as  a  considerable 
quantity  of  blood  has  been  injected  into 
the  cellular  tissue.  And,  in  order  that 
the  extravasation  may  attain  the  degree 
necessary  for  the  full  production  of  this 
eff'ect,  a  certain  time  is  obviously  re- 
quisite; the  limited  size  of  the  opening 
in  the  sac,  and  perhaps  also  sometimes 
the  particular  situation  of  it,  away  from 
the  main  current  of  blood,  preventing 
the  effusion  from  becoming  all  at  once 
copious  and  extensive.  By  degrees, 
however,  the  (juantity  of  blood  in  the 
cellular  membrane  increases;  and  then 
its  pressure  not  only  creates  a  great  deal 
of  irritation,  but  actually  interferes  wilii 
the  regular  supjily  of  blood  and  nervous 
influence  to  the  limb.  Hence,  the 
alarming  fall  of  temperature  in  the  foot, 
and  the  well-known  tendency  to  gan- 
grene, consequent  to  the  change  of  a 
circumscribed  popliteal  aneurism  into 
a  dift'used  one. 

"  •2dly.  Another  cause,  that  has  a 
powerful  effect  in  gradually  putting  an 
end  to  the  pulsations,  is  the  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  coagulated  blood  and 
fi brine  in  the  sac  ;  the  inevitable  result  of 
the  stream  of  blood  through  it  becom- 
ing more  and  more  retarded,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  obstruction  of  the  circula- 
tion in  the  leg  is  augmiented. 

"  I  have  been  led  into  these  reflec- 
tions by  the  observation  of  a  popliteal 
aneurism,  the  history  of  which  is  in  se- 
veral respects  highly  interesting  to  the 
practical  surgeon. 
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"  In  the  beginning  of  last  April  I  was 
desired  by  IMi".  Nicholson,  of  Coburg 
Place,  in  the  Borough  Road,  to   visit 
INIr.  Lucas,  an  organ-builder,  in  the  Wa- 
terloo  Road,  a  large   robust  man,  of 
gouty  habit,  about  48   years  of  age.     I 
found  him  confined  to  bed,  with  an  ex- 
tensive and   prominent  swelling  at  the 
back  of  the  left  knee.     The  tumor  not 
only  filled  the  ham,   but  extended  over 
the  sides  of  the  condyles  of  the  thigh- 
bone towards  the  kneepan,  and  reached 
some    way    under    the    gastrocnemius 
muscle.     Its  pulsations  were  remarka- 
bly strong,  and  equally  manifest  both  to 
the  sight  and  the  touch.     The  integu- 
ments, on  the  back  part  of  it,  were  at 
one  point  somewhat  red  and  inflamed  ; 
the  foot  torpid  ;  and  the  limb,  from  the 
knee  downwards,  of  great  size,  from  the 
eflFect  of  oedema.     It  is  curious  that  the 
disease  should  have  existed  five  years, 
without  the   patient  having  any  suspi- 
cion that  his  lameness  arose  from  some- 
thing more  serious    than    a  gouty,  or 
rheumatic  affection  of  his  knee;   and, 
notwithstanding  the  present  magnitude 
of  the  swelling,  he  had  continued  to  fol- 
low his  trade,   with  scarcely  any  inter- 
ruption, until  the  day  when  I  first  vi- 
sited him. 

"  As  the  disease  appeared  urgent,  I 
advised  xAlr.  Lucas  to  let  nie  tie  the  fe- 
moral artery,  and  explained  to  him  the 
hazard  of  delay.  His  answer  was,  that 
he  should  be  prepared  for  what  had 
been  recommended  in  a  week  or  ten 
days,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he 
should  have  completed  some  pressing 
engagements  in  business. 

"  Three  or  four  days  after  my  first 
visit,  I  learned  from  I\Ir.  Nicholson, 
that  the  patient,  instead  of  having  been 
able  to  get  up  and  attend  to  the  engage- 
ments in  question,  had  i)een  severely  at- 
tacked ity  gout  in  the  riglit  fout  and 
both  wrists.  This  additional  complaint 
lasted  about  a  fortnight,  and,  on  its 
subsidence,  it  was  remarked,  that  the 
throbbiny  of  the  aneurismal  tumor  had 
undenjone  a  considerable  diininulioit, 
without  any  material  alteration  in  the 
general  appearance  of  the  sicellinr/  and 
limb,  except  that  a  slight  purple  disco- 
louration tvas  perceptible  a  little  above 
the  internal  malleolus.  The  numbness 
of  the  foot  was  also  somewhat  in- 
creased. 

"  Five  days  after  the  period,  when 
the  pulsations  of  the  tumor  had  been 
observed  to  have  declined,  I  visited  the 


patient  again,  and  found  the  above- 
mentioned  discolouration  very  manifest, 
though  not  of  much  extent,  and  some- 
what resembling  an  ecchymosis;  the 
fool  had  become  all  on  a  sudden  extreme- 
ly cold;  there  was  some  sensibility 
about  the  ankle  and  instep,  but  none  in 
the  toes ;  and  no  throbbing  whatever 
could  be  perceived  in  the  swelling.  In 
other  respects  the  limb  remained  with- 
out alteration. 

"  It  was  now  a  question  in  what  way, 
and  from  what  cause,  the  total  stoppage 
of  the  pulsations  had  arisen  ?     From  the 
time  that  I  first  iieard  of  the  reduction 
of  their  force,  I  hoped  that  this  circum- 
stance might  be  connected  with  changes, 
which  had  lessened  the  transmission  of 
blood  into  the  aneurismal  sac,  and  I  was 
still  inclined   to  believe,  that  the  com- 
plete stoppage   of  the   throbbings    de- 
pended  upon   such  transmission  having 
been  effectually  cut  off.      As   tiiere  had 
been  no  chanfje  in  the  shape    of  the  tu- 
mor, no  diminution  of  its  firmness,  and 
no  material  increase  in   the  stvellitiy  of 
the  ley,  I  entertained  no  suspicion  of  a 
rupture  of  the  sac.     However,   the  sud- 
den fall  in  the  temperature  of  the  foot, 
the  increased  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and 
the  risk  of  gangrene,    raised  doubts  in 
my  mind,  whether  the  view  which  I  had 
taken  might   not   be  erroneous.     I  re- 
quested,  therefore,  that  a  consultation 
might  be  held   with  Mr.  Lawrence  the 
same  afternoon  (Friday),   and  directed 
the  leg  and  foot  to  be  in  the  meanwhile 
fomented. 

"  We  met  at  half-past  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  Mr.  Lawrence,  having  ap- 
])lied  his  ear  close  to  the  swelling,  said 
that  he  could  distinguish  a  sound  in  it 
like  that  produced  by  the  action  of  a 
pair  of  bellows  ;  that  this  sound  could 
proceed  from  no  other  cause  than  the 
entrance  of  blood  into  the  aneurismal 
sac ;  and  that,  on  this  ground,  he  was 
in  favour  of  tying  the  femoral  artery. 
The  same  sound  was  also  heard  by  my- 
self and  two  other  medical  gentlemen 
present.  No  doubt  therefore  now  ex- 
isted concerning  the  passage  of  a  cer- 
tain current  of  blootl  yet  into  the  aneu- 
rism. At  the  same  time,  the  foot  and 
lower  part  of  the  ley  were  remarked  to 
be  warm,  whereas  they  had  been  ex- 
tremely cold  in  the  morning.  Although 
blood  still  entered  the  sac,  I  conceived 
that  it  might  only  be  doing  so  in  a  very 
diminished  (luantity,  and  that  i)ossilily 
changes  niiglit  be  going  on  which  would 
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soon  completely  t^top  tlie  influx  of 
blood  into  the  aiieiirisinal  cavity.  In- 
deed, as  MO  sus|)icion  aroje  of  a  rn|itiire 
of  the  sac,  it  scenieii  to  inc  inipos.sil)ie  to 
acconnt  for  the  cessation  of  pulsations 
on  any  other  principle.  At  my  suiifges- 
tion,  iherefore,  tlic  operation  was  put 
otf. 

"  As  there  was  no  improvement  in 
the  state  of  the  limh  on  the  following 
day  (Saturday),  Mr.  Lawrence  very  pro- 
perly urj^ed  the  operation  ;  but  tlie  pa- 
tient could  not  he  prevailed  upon  to 
sul)init  to  it. 

"  On  .Sunday  morning",  at  ten  o'clock, 
directly  after  my  return  from  a  profes- 
sional engai;eu)ent,  wliich  had  taken  me 
into  ihe  country  on  N;)turday,  1  visited 
Mr.  Lucas  again,  and  linding  tliat  the 
risk  of  gangrene  liad  not  been  lessened  ; 
that  the  tumor  continued  as  tense  and 
large  as  ever  ;  tiiat  the  swelling  of  the 
whole  leg  was  undiminislied  ;  tliat  the 
bellows  sound  was  yet  audible  ;  that  the 
apparent  return  of  the  natural  heat  in 
the  foot  and  leg,  noticed  on  Friday  even- 
ing, had  been  owing  to  the  assiduous 
use  of  hot  fomentations  ;  and  that  the 
frequency  of  tlie  pulse  was  increasimj ; 
1  persuaded  the  patient  to  let  me  tie  the 
femoral  artery,  which  I  immediately  did 
with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Nicholson 
and  my  nephew,  Mr.  George  Cooper. 
Tlie  vessel  was  secured  with  a  single  liga- 
ture of  strong  fishing-line  silk,  intro- 
<luced  under  it  with  an  aneurism  needle, 
without  any  raising  of  it  up  with  the 
finger,  or  any  unnecessary  detachment 
of  it  from  its  surrounding  connexions. 

"  As  soon  as  the  ligature  had  been 
tightened,  the  !)ellows-like  sound  in  the 
swelling  entirely  ceased.  The  wound 
was  dressed  in  the  common  manner. 
Without  going  into  superfluous  details, 
sudice  it  to  mention,  th.ut  the  tying  of 
the  artery  did  not  prevent  gangrene, 
which  shewed  itself  in  a  very  unecpiivo- 
cal  form  on  tlie  fifth  day  after  the  ope- 
ration, when  it  became  alisohitely  neces- 
sary to  amputate  above  the  knee.  The 
pulse  \vas  tiien  liiO,  the  resik'ssness  and 
anxiety  rapidly  increasing,  and  the  skin 
of  a  consi;lera!)le  portion  of  the  leg 
black,  or  livid.  The  bone  \vas  sawn 
through  about  an  inch  and  an  half  be- 
low the  ligature  on  the  femoral  artery, 
which  was  observed  not  to  bleed.  The 
day  after  the  amputation,  the  pulse  had 
fallen  to  110,  and  every  thing  went  on 
so  favourably   afterwards,    that,   in  the 
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course  of  six  weeks,  the  patient's  reco- 
very was  complete. 

"  The  amputated  limb  was  taken  to 
the  house  of  Mr.  Hooper,  surgeon,  in 
the  London  Road,  who  ha<i  kindly  given 
his  assistance  in  the  operation,  and  the 
state  of  the  aneurism  was  carefully  ex- 
amined. The  s:ic,  which  was  of  unusual 
size.,  was  filled  with  coagulated  blood. 
As  a  waxen  composition,  thrown  into 
the  popliteal  artery,  readily  passed 
amongst  the  coagula  in  the  sac,  that 
vessel  must  have  retained  a  free  com- 
munication with  the  latter  part.  The 
lower  and  most  deeply  situated  portion 
of  the  sac,  under  the  gastrocnemius 
muscle,  was  found  to  have  given  way, 
and  the  inter-muscular  cellular  mem- 
brane was  copiously  injected  with  ex- 
travasatcd  blood  down  to  the  very  heel, 
some  of  it  actually  lying  on  each  side  of 
the  tendo  Achillis." 

The  preceding  case  illustrates  forci- 
bly the  danger  of  delaying  to  tie  the 
artery  when  the  aneurism  is  of  con- 
siderable size.  The  doctrine  of  waiting 
for  the  dilatation  of  the  anastomosing 
branches,  is  now,  fortunately,  almost 
abandoned,  experience  having  demon- 
strated that  the  evils  resulting  from  the 
increase  in  the  tumor  far  outweigh  those 
expecteil  to  arise  from  increased  arterial 
communications.  The  case  also  shews 
how  little  change  is  sometimes  produced 
in  the  external  appearance  of  the  parts 
by  the  rupture  of  the  sac,  and  it  also 
shews  the  utility  of  auscultation  in  as- 
certaining whether  blood  still  (lows  into 
the  tumor. 

The  case  of  aneurism  of  the  aorta, 
related  by  Mr.  Cooper,  is  one  in  which 
the  remarkable  circumstance  occurred, 
that  an  individual  survived  nearly  two 
months  after  a  communication  had  been 
formed  between  the  aneurismal  sac  and 
the  oesophagus,  following  in  this  inter- 
val the  laborious  trade  of  a  wheelwright. 

Case  of  Axilliry  Anrniism,  swcessfuUy 
treated.  By  T.  Ckossinu;,  Es(|.  Sur- 
geon, Devonport.  Communicated  by 
JBenjamix  Travers,  Esq.  F.R  S. 

Case  of  Axillary  Aneurism,  successfully 
treated  by  Tying  the  Subclavian  Ar- 
tery. By  Charles  Mavo,  \'.si\  Sur- 
geon to  the  County  Hospital  in  Win- 
chester.    Presented  by  Mr.  Stanley. 

These  oases  are  important,  as  adding 
two  to  the  very   limiied  number  of  in- 
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stances  in  which  ligature  of  the  subcla- 
vian artery  has  iiroveil  successful.  In 
Mr.  Crossinjj's  case,  the  ligature  re- 
mained an  unusually  long  period,  not 
coaling  away  till  tlie  eighty-fifth  day. 
On  another  point  he  observes, 

"  In  conclusicMi,  I  would  recur  to 
what  I  have  stated,  in  describing  the 
operation,  respecting  the  existence  of  a 
gland  immediately  over  tliat  part  of  the 
artery  wliidi  was  tied.  Tliis,  I  have  rea- 
son to  believe,  is  scarcely  a  deviation 
from  ordinary  structure,  as  in  not  less 
than  a  dozen  sul)ject3,  whom  I  have  ex- 
amined, the  same  substance  was  found 
precisely  in  the  same  situation.  I 
would  therefore  beg  leave  to  ask  whe- 
ther, in  most  cases,  this  gland  may  not 
prove  to  us  a  better  guide  than  the  sca- 
lenus muscle;  because  from  its  being 
seated  immediately  over  that  portion  of 
the  artery  which  is  usually  tied,  we  are 
thus  at  once  directed  to  the  vessel,  and 
enabled  to  separate  it  from  its  contigu- 
ous cellular  tissue  to  less  extent  than  by 
any  other  mode.  At  all  events,  should 
the  gland  be  occasionally  found  want- 
ing, the  muscle  will  still  remain  as  use- 
ful to  us  as  ever." 

IMr.  Mayo,  in  reference  to  his  case, 
remarks, 

"  I  am  happy  to  add  one  to  the  few 
instances  conhrming  the  propriety  and 
success  of  this  operation ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  its  failure  has,  in 
most  instances,  been  owing  to  the  ad- 
vanced stage  of  the  disease,  when  the 
operation  was  undertaken ;  the  proxi- 
mity of  large  branches  to  the  point 
where  the  ligature  is  applied,  as  stated 
in  my  former  case,  may  also  be  a  cause 
of  failure,  which  also  must  be  increased 
by  delay,  as  we  may  conclude  that  they 
will  acquire  a  greater  magnitude  from 
the  obstruction  of  the  aneurism  be- 
yond. It  strikes  me  that  this  objection 
may  be  sonjcwhat  avoided  by  applying 
the  ligature  upon  that  part  of  the  ar- 
tery which  lies  upon  tlie  rib,  and  as  far 
as  possil)le  from  the  scaleni;  for  which 
reason  I  can  see  no  necessity  for  expos- 
ing tlie  edges  of  those  muscles,  as  some 
inculcate  ;  neither  can  I  see  the  neces- 
sity of  dividing  the  sterno-clcido  mas- 
toideus,  which  ]Mr.  Key  so  strongly  re- 
commends in  the  valuable  observations 
attached  to  Ins  successful  case  in  the 
thirteenth  volume  of  the  J\Iedico-Chi- 
rurgical  Transactions." 


Obifrvations  on  the  rise  of  Tobacco  as  a 
local  application  in  Gout,  ^c.  Bv 
John  ^"ETCH,  M.D.  &c. 
This  paper  is  extremely  short.  It  is 
now  twenty  years  since  Dr.  Vetch  made 
extensive  trials  of  all  the  known  narco- 
tics in  the  treatment  of  purulent  0|)h- 
thalinia.  All  of  these  failed,  with  the 
exception  of  tobacco,  and  the  doctor 
now  recommends  its  use  "in  cases  of 
acute  migratory  inflammation,  and  es- 
pecially when  it  attacks  the  joints,  tes- 
ticle, or  sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye."  The 
infusion  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  suffi- 
ciently strong,  and  the  only  precaution 
required  is  not  to  apply  it  near  the  sto- 
niacli,  unless  the  production  of  nausea 
be  desired. 

Histo))/  of  a  Case  in  which,  on  Exami- 
iiatiun  after  Death,  the  Pancreas  was 
found  in  a  state  of  Active  Injlamma- 
tion.  By  William  Lawrence,  F.R.S. 
President  of  the  Society. 

Cases  in  which  any  connexion  be- 
tween symptoms  during  life  and  morbid 
appearances  of  the  pancreas  have  been 
traced  after  death  are  so  rare,  that  the 
following  instance  of  this  kind  becomes 
interesting. 

"  1  saw,"  says  Mr.  Lawrence,  "  in 
consultation  witli  a  physician  and  with 
the  regular  medical  attendant  of  the  fa- 
mily, a  lady  about  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  who  had  been  delivered  a  few  weeks 
previously  of  her  first  child.  She  had 
been  very  weak  and  excessively  pale 
during  the  latter  part  of  her  pregnancy, 
and  she  became  still  more  so  after  de- 
livery. Her  state  and  symptoms  were 
like  those  of  persons  who  have  lost  large 
quantities  of  blood  ;  and  her  medical 
attendant  considered  that  there  was  a 
defect  ill  the  process  of  sanguification. 
Under  this  view  of  the  case,  which  was 
adopted  by  a  physician  who  saw  her 
soon  after  her  confinenient,  cordials  and 
stimuli,  both  medical  and  dietetic,  were 
resorted  to.  No  advantage  resulted 
from  this  plan,  and  another  physician 
was  called  in,  who  recommended  calo- 
mel and  opium,  on  the  idea  that  intiam- 
mation  ha<l  taken  place  in  tbe  chest, 
and  tluU  eli'iision  had  probably  been  the 
conseciucnce.  I  saw  her  about  thirty- 
si.x  hours  before  death,  when  no  iiopc 
of  recovery  could  lie  entertained.  Slie 
was  excessively  pale,  with  a  rapid  fee- 
ble  pulse ;    hurried    breathing  j    some 
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fulness  and  uneasiness  on  tlic  right  siilc 
of  the  alulonK'n. 

"  I  learned  afterwards  that  this  lady 
had  been  niDst  sini^ularly  truubled  by 
tliirst  (luring-  her  pregnancy  ;  and  tliat 
lier  mother^  ahirnied  by  her  drinking 
cold  fluids  in  large  {pianiity,  had  repre- 
sented to  her  that  slie  feared  the  cir- 
cumstance might  prove  injurious  to  the 
child.  She  had  also  sutlercd  much  from 
pain  in  the  epigastric  region,  which  was 
sometimes  so  severe  as  to  oblige  her  to 
retire  to  her  own  apartment.  In  men- 
tioning this  circumstance,  her  mother 
drew  her  band  across  the  abdomen  in 
the  seat  of  her  daughter's  sutlerings, 
and  she  pointed  exactly  to  the  situation 
of  the  pancreas." 

"  Examination,  thirteen  hunrs  after 
death. — The  body  had  not  lost  its  beat ; 
the  internal  parts  were  warm  to  the 
touch. 

"  The  skin  was  universally  and  ex- 
tremely pale. 

"  No  blood  escaped  on  making  the 
incisions  necessary  for  exposing  the  ab- 
domen and  thorax,  and  for  sawing 
round  the  skull. 

"  The  membranes  lining  the  abdo- 
men and  thorax,  and  the  viscera  con- 
tained in  those  cavities,  excepting  the 
pancreas  and  spleen,  were  extremely 
pale,  and  almost  bloodless.  The  ap- 
pearance was  like  that  observed  in  per- 
sons who  have  died  of  haemorrhage,  or 
under  the  state  described  by  the  term 
anemia.  The  liver  and  kidneys  were 
pale,  and  the  several  portions  of  the 
alimentary  canal  quite  white,  without 
any  traces  of  blood  in  them. 

"  The  heart  was  pale  and  rather 
large ;  its  cavities  and  the  contiguous 
large  vessels  contained  some  fluid  of 
watery  consistence,  about  the  colour  of 
red  wine,  and  small  portions  of  soft  co- 
agula.  The  coronary  vessels  contained 
no  blood.  The  muscular  substance  of 
the  heart  was  pale  and  rather  flaccid  ; 
the  structure  of  tiie  organ  in  other  re- 
spects was  natural.  The  lungs  were 
healthy,  except  that  frothy  fluid  escap- 
ed on  cutting  into  their  posterior  part. 
The  cellular  texture  around  the  pan- 
creas and  duodenum,  the  great  and 
small  omentum,  the  root  of  the  mesen- 
tery, the  mesocolon  and  the  appendices 
epiploiccE  of  the  arch  of  the  colon,  were 
loaded  with  serous  effusion.  The  fluid, 
which  was  transparent,  bright  yellow, 
and  of  watery  consistence,  ran  out  in 
lai-ge  quantity  on  cutting  into  the  parts 


above  mentioned,  which  vvcre  distended 
in  some  places  to  the  thickness  of  two 
or  three  inches. 

"  The  pancreas  was  throughout  of  a 
deep  and  dull  red  colour,  wiiich  con- 
trasted very  remarkably  with  the  Idood- 
Icss  condition  of  other  parts.  It  was 
firm  to  the  feel  externally  ;  and  when 
an  incision  was  made  into  it,  the  divid- 
ed lobules  felt  particularly  firm  and 
crisp  ;  the  texture  was  otherwise 
healthy.  The  part  was  left  wrapped 
up  in  a  cloth  for  nearly  forty-eight 
hours  after  its  removal  from  the  body, 
the  weather  being  then  very  cold.  At 
the  end  of  this  time  the  hardness  was 
gone,  and  the  gland  even  appeared  ra- 
ther soft. 

"  The  spleen  was  rather  large  and 
turgid,  livid  externally,  brownish  red 
internally,  and  somewhat  soft  in  tex- 
ture. 

"  The  surface  of  the  dura  mater,  co- 
vering the  cerebral  hemispheres,  was 
lined  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  falx 
with  a  very  thin,  soft,  and  almost  mu- 
cilaginous layer  of  light  red  tint ;  it 
could  be  scraped  off  with  the  handle  of 
the  knife,  leaving  the  membrane  of  its 
natural  appearance.  There  was  slight 
serous  infiltration  of  the  pia  mater. 
The  blood-vessels  of  the  brain  were  mo- 
derately full.  The  distention  of  the 
cellular  membrane  by  serous  effusion  in 
this  instance  was  analogous  to  the  (ede- 
matous swelling  which  often  occurs 
round  other  parts  when  actively  in- 
flamed. 

"  The  pancreas  is  not  unfrequently 
found  after  death,  as  it  was  in  this  case, 
preternaturally  hard ;  and  1  suppose 
that  the  gland  has  been  in  this  state  in 
the  numerous  instances  in  which  we 
hear  and  read  of  its  having  been  sehir- 
rhous.  Although  I  do  not  know  on 
what  this  hardness  depends,  I  have 
never  considered  it  as  a  morbid  condi- 
tion; because  it  occurs  in  individuals 
who  have  died  of  other  diseases,  without 
any  symptoms  referable  to  the  pan- 
creas ;  because  the  structure  of  the  part 
is  perfectly  healthy  in  all  other  respects, 
and  because  tlie  hardness  soon  disap- 
pears after  death,  as  it  did  on  this  oc- 
casion." 

[In  some  of  the  copies  of  the  present  arti- 
cle, at  p.  5S8, for  "which  we  have  a  right  to 
infer  are  the  last  which  were  read,"  read  "the 
best  which  were  read ;''  and  at  p.  590,  col.  2, 
after  "  with  which, ''ikc.  insert  "  impresiion."} 
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DR.  GREGORY  AMD  "M.D." 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Sir, 
By  the  last  number  of  the  Gazette,  I 
perceive  that  my  old  and  iiuiefatiirahle 
enemy,  "  IM.  D."  is  au:ain  the  field, 
but,  I  re<;ret  to  add,  without  liaving- 
profited  by  the  good  advice  which  f 
formeily  gave  liim.  He  still  preserves 
his  favourite  incognito,  not  recollecting, 
that  if  his  facts  are  true,  and  his  argu- 
ments sound,  he  will  have  every  thing 
to  gain,  and  nothing  to  lose,  by  the 
avowal  of  liis  nais'.e.  Nothing  would 
gratify  me  more  than  to  break  a  lance 
uith  so  redoubtable  an  opponent,  but  1 
cannot  consent  to  enter  the  lists  with 
him,  unless  be  withdraws  his  vizor,  and 
meets  me  on  ecpial  terms.  Until  that 
event  shall  take  place,  (of  which,  how- 
ever, after  my  former  calls  upon  liim, 
I  have  but  slender  hopes,)  \\\?,  facts  will 
obtain  that  degree  of  credit  which  the 
world  usually  attaches  to  anonymous 
authority,  and  as  for  his  arguments — 
they  may  safely  be  left  to  contradict 
one  another. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 
Your  very  obedient  humble  servant, 

George  Gregory. 

31,  Weymouth-Street, 
July  80,  1831. 


.   ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE,  PARIS. 

Report  on  the  subject  of  Chohra. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  26th  iiliimo,  IM. 
Double  presented  to  the  Academy  of 
Rledicine  an  elaborate  report  on  cholera 
morbus,  which  had  been  drawn  up  in 
consequence  of  the  minister  having  re- 
quired their  opinion  as  to  the  nature  and 
treatment  of  the  malady.  I\l.  Double 
l>egan  by  ol)scrving,  that  in  order  to 
give  a  good  account  of  an  epideipic,  it 
^vas  necessary  to  remove  from  the  im- 
mediate t-cene  of  its  ravages — as,  on 
writing  a  history,  it  is  essential  that  the 
narrator  should  not  have  been  a  party 
in  the  transactions  recorded;  a  posi- 
tion, however,  which  leads  to  the  in- 
quiry whether  Tacitus  did  not  live  amid 
the  scenes  he  describes,  or  whether  Hip- 
pocrates and  Sydenham  described  cjji- 
dcu.ics  on   hearsay.     The  reporter  pro- 


ceeded  to  enumerate  the  symptoms  and 
postmortem  appearances,  but  as,  on  a 
careful  perusal  of  these,  we  find  nothing 
to  add  to  our  Epitome,  (Gazette,  No. 
186)  we  shall  not  troul)le  our  readers 
with  it.  It  is  inferred,  that  the  cholera 
of  the  ancients,  especially  a.s  described 
by  Areta3us — that  of  India  an<l  Europe — 
are  but  one  identical  disease,  slightly, 
and  but  slightly,  modified  underditterent 
circuujstances.  In  conclusion  of  this  pa)  t 
of  the  report,  we  are  told  that  "  cho- 
lera is  a  comple.v,  variable,  and  capri- 
cious affection,  characterized  by  a  ge- 
neral diminution  of  nervous  function, 
combined  vxith  a  particular  catarrhal 
state ;"  wliile  we  are  informed,  that 
though  there  be  no  uniform  method  of 
treatment  applicable  to  every  case,  the 
general  indications,  nevertheless,  are — 

1,  to  restore  the   warmth   of   t!iL-  skin  ; 

2,  to  combat    the  catarrhal   atlection  ; 

3,  to  renovate  the  nervous  energy. 
More  of  this  report  is  promised;  but 
from  the  specimen  before  us,  we  have 
no  very  sanguine  expectations  of  its 
proving  valuable. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  JOURNALS, 
Foreign  and  Domestic. 


ON  THE    EXISTENCE    OF    HYDROCYANIC 
ACID    IN    CHEESE. 

Dr.  Witling  has  undertaken  a  series  of 
experiments  to  ascertain  the  nature  of 
the  changes  which  occur  in  some  kinds 
of  cheese  :  the  results  of  his  investiga- 
tions are  the  following.  1st.  If  cheese 
is  well  sweated,  sufiicicntly  salted,  and 
dried  at  a  moderate  temperature,  it 
never  acquires  poisonous  properties. 
2d.  Its  fermentation  and  alteration  is  in 
direct  proportion  to  its  moisture,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  kept  in  a  close  place. 
3d.  When  exposeii  to  the  action  of 
water,  and  to  the  sun,  in  a  few  days  it 
gives  out  an  ammoniacal  odour,  la 
this  state,  if  treated  with  alcohol,  this 
liquor  yields  on  distillation  some  traces 
of  hydrocyanic  acid;  it  appears  that 
this  acid  is  united  to  the  ammonia  iji 
ciieese  which  has  become  changed. 
4th.  At  a  more  advanced  period  of  the 
fermentation,  no  trace  of  this  acid  is  to 
be  found.  It  therefore  ai)pears  the  de- 
leterious propel ly    of    some    kinds   of 
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fliecsc  is  oainjr  to  the  formation  in  tlicin 
oF  hydrocyanic  aciil. — Jnurnul  ilv  C'hi- 
viic  Mcdiiale. 

CASli    IN    WHICH    SEVERAL    LEECHES 
WERE    SWALLOWED. 

Dr.  Scl)nuhr  reports  the  case  of  an 
individual  wlio,  wliile  in  the  act  of  bath- 
iny;,  accidentally  swallowed  several 
leeches.  The  immediate  conse(|uences 
were  intense  burning'  of  tlie  stomach, 
loss  of  appetite,  sickness  at  stomach, 
and  fre(ineiit  dibtliarges  of  blood  by 
voinitinii',  with  which  one  of  the  animals 
was  ejected  on  the  third  day.  I'ale  and 
emaciated,  he  applied  fur  relief  on  the 
eli;[hth  day.  Tiie  physician  directed  him 
to  take  a  saturated  solution  of  muriate 
of  soda,  to  be  followed  in  three-(iuarters 
of  an  hour  by  a  dose  of  Ol.  Ricini.  This 
had  the  efiect  of  brinyinj,^  away  three 
leeches,  after  which  the  vomiting  of 
blood  and  pain  of  the  stomach  subsided. 
— Hufelaml  and  Osann's  Joiirn.  ftir 
Piact.  Heilkunde. 

FORMULAE  FOR  THE  EXHIIJITIOM  OF 
HYDRIOUATE  OF  IRON. 

For  a  Bath. 

R  Hydriod.  Ferri,  31J. 
Aquae,   q.  s.  M. 

The  quantity  to  be  progressively  in- 
creased, for  adults,  by  half  an  ounce  at 
a  time. 

For  Lotions,  tnjeclions,  ^c. 
R  Hydriod.  Ferri,   ^ss. 
A(|uaj  Dislillat.  fbij.  M. 

For  Pastila. 

R  Hydriod.  Ferri,  3j. 

Croci  Stigmat.  ^ss. 

SaccLari,  Jviii. 

Gum  Tragacanth,  q.  s. 
Fiant  Pastil.  240. 

Eiglit  or  ten  to  be  taken  in  the  course 
of  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  dose 
augmented  by  one  every  three  or  four 
days.  They  are  recommended  in  en- 
largement of  the  cervical  glands,  in 
chlorosis,  and  particularly  in  amenor- 
rhoca. 

For  Ointment. 
l\  Hydriod.  Ferri,  3iss. 
Adipis,  3J.     M. 

The  size  of  a  small  nut  to  be  used 
night  and  morning,  rubbed  into  the 
thiglis,  in  amcnorrhuca  and  in  leucor- 
rha'd. 


For  Tincture. 

R  Hyilrigd.  Ferri,  5ij. 
Alcohol 
CamphoriE,  aa.  ^ij.  M. 

For  Wine. 

R   Hydriod.  Ferri,   3ivss. 
\'ini  {IWdc'(iu.i),  Ibj.    M. 

A  table-spoonful  to  be  taken  night 
and  inorninir,  by  adults,  in  scrofulous 
aH'eetions,  &e. 


MEDICAL  GAZET  11:. 

Saturday,   Anr/nst  6,  1831. 


"  Licet  omnibus,  licet  etinm  mihi.digiiiliiteui  Ar- 
tis  Medico!  tueri;  potestus  inodo  vi-iiieiidi  in  pub- 
licum sit,  dicendipericuhimnon  rccuso."—CirK  no. 


ABERNETHY-ANECDOTE-MONGERS. 

There  is  a  remarkable  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  low  retainers  of  the  public 
press  against  professions  and  profes- 
sional men  generally  ;  nothing  delights 
a  penny-a-line  scribe  so  much  as  a  sneer 
at  the  parson,  the  lawyer,  or  the  doc- 
tor. The  principal  causes  of  this  fact — 
itself  too  palpable  to  recpiire  any  illus- 
tration— are  to  be  found  partly  in  an  in- 
terested desire  to  gratify  vulgar  preju- 
dice, and  partly  in  the  ignorance  of  the 
writers  themselves.  We  do  not,  how- 
ever, complain  of  this:  professional 
men,  taking  them  as  a  body,  monopo- 
lize an  immense  proportion  of  the  in- 
tellect of  the  community;  and  a  con- 
sciousness of  inferiority  will  always  bc- 
g-et  in  others  envy  enough  to  feed  de- 
traction. But  we  do  complain  of  those 
who  write  gross  slanders  under  the  garb 
of  friendship,  and  impute  to  us  certain 
villainous  sayings  and  doings,  against 
which  our  only  vindication  is  to  be 
found  in  their  broad  denial.  Look  at 
the  case  of  the  late  eminent  Air.  Aber- 
ncthy.  Those  insidious  scribblers  have 
marked  him  for  their  own  —  bis  rc[)uta- 
tiou  has   fallen  into  their  hands — and 
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every  circumstance  tends  to  shew  that 
they  have  no  scruples  whatever  ahout 
sacrificing  it.  Already,  indeed,  has  the 
work  begun  ;  the  anecdote-mongers 
have  fallen  upon  him ;  and  in  a  very 
short  time  he  will  be  transformed  into 
so  perfect  a  Caliban — so  curious  a  mon- 
ster—  that  even  his  nearest  intimates 
will  not  be  able  to  recognize  him.  And 
all  this  in  the  way  of  friendship  !  Most 
assuredly  the  medical  profession  have 
little  for  wliich  to  thank  the  gentlemen 
who  "  do"  the  articles  regarding  them 
which  appear  occasionally  in  the  perio- 
dicals, whether  those  learned  personages 
venture  upon  sketches  of  the  living  or 
obituaries  of  the  dead  ;  nor  can  so  much 
blame  be  attached  to  them  as  the  per- 
sons who  employ  them— the  persons 
who  give  them  opportunity  to  vent  their 
vile  commodities  on  the  public.  We 
have  been  long  aware  that  even  the 
most  trashy  aspersions  and  foul  libel- 
lings  were  always  welcome  to  such  a 
crew  as  the  Benbows,  U'akleys,  and 
Stockdales  ;  but  we  had  no  conception 
that  any  respectable  editor  would  give 
place  to  the  vulgar  rubbish  to  which  we 
shall  now  more  particularly  allude,  and 
especially  after  having  got  ample  cau- 
tion, not  so  very  long  ago,  respecting 
the  kind  of  people  that  he  had  to  deal 
with.  In  our  third  volume  it  was  our 
lot  to  dissect  certain  tales  of  fancy 
which  had  just  then  appeared  in  the 
New  Monthly  Magazine ;  and  our 
expose  upon  that  occasion  having  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  Editor  (for  we  know  he 
read  our  remarks)  had  the  merit  of 
putting  a  stop  to  those  damning  praises 
which,  if  continued,  would  have  effec- 
tually injured  the  sale  of  his  work. 
What,  then,  was  onr  surprise,  a  day  or 
two  ago,  when  our  attention  was  drawn 
to  a  new  periodical,  proceeding  from 
the  same  editorial  management,  to  find 
the  same  hand  employed  once  more 
upon  the  same  subject,  and  with  the 
same  vulgarity  of  sentiment  and  style. 


Mr.  Abernethy  is  once  more  his  sub- 
ject ;  and  to  the  fame  of  this  eminent 
man  is  the  gross  injustice  done  of  bring- 
ing before  the  public,  in  connexion 
witli  ills  name,  a  set  of  the  most  filthy 
and  stupid  anecdotes  that  were  ever 
penned  ;  and  this  for  the  pretended  pur- 
pose of  illuslrating  the  character  of  the 
deceased.  Let  us  take  a  few  specimens ; 
and  be  it  observed  that  we  do  not  pre- 
sent them  to  the  reader  in  a  form  more 
naked  or  abrupt  than  we  find  them  in 
the  precious  farrago  before  us. 

"  In  all  cases  of  obesity  and  repletion 
I\Ir.  Abernethy  was  especially  impa- 
tient, and  indisposed  to  prescribe.  A 
portly  gentleman  from  the  country  once 
called  on  him  fur  advice,  and  received 
the    following    answer  : — '  You   nastif 

beast  ;  you  go  and  fill  your  g ,  and 

then  you  come  to  me  to  empty  them.' " 

lie  then  tells  us  a  story  about  Mr. 
A.'s  slitting  up,  with  a  pair  of  scissars, 
a  young  lady's  stays,  aud  thus  curing 
her  of  "  difBculty  of  breathing  whea 
taking  exercise."  After  which,  he  pro- 
ceeds :, 

"  Another  young  lady  was  one  sum- 
mer's morning  brought  to  him  by  her 
mother,  in  consequence  of  the  former 
having  swallowed  a  spider.  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy dextrously  caught  a  blue-bottle 
fly  as  it  Jled  {Jleiv,  we  suppose,  he 
means)  by  him,  and  told  the  patient  to 
put  it  into  her  mouth,  and  if  she  spit 
it  out  in  a  few  moments  the  spider 
would  come  out  with  it." 

This  most  of  our  readers  will  recog- 
nize as  a  regular  Joe  Rliller,  and,  no 
doubt,  will  appreciate  the  writer's  ta- 
lent for  spoiling  it  so  egregiously  in  the 
telling. 

We  have  also  here  the  story  of  Mr. 
Abernethy's  having  said,  at  his  own 
table  (where  it  seems  the  writer  would 
give  us  to  understand  he  was),  that  he 
(Mr.  A.)  thought  that  Eton  was  the 
best  public  school  for  boys,  "  because 
it  tended  to  polish  the  mannc7-s  more 
than  any  other,  perhaps;"  upon  which 
Mrs,  Aberuethy  observed,  "  il  icas  ajuly 
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he  had  not  been  educated  there  himself."^ 
Tliis  mot  we  recollect  having'  met  with 
before,  in  the  article  which  we  casti- 
gated in  the  New  IMontlily  ;  but,  for 
the  life  of  us,  up  to  this  day  we  have 
not  been  able  to  discover  any  peculiar 
point  in  it,  or  why  it  was  thought  wor- 
thy of  a  second  edition. 

Come  we  now  to  Crispin  in  anotlvcr 
shape.  After  furbishinjf  up  all  tlie 
anecdotes  that  he  could  beg,  borrow,  or 
steal,  in  the  didactic  forn),  he  suddenly 
becomes  epistolary,  and  breaks  out  thus 
al»ruptly  to  the  Editor : — 

"  He's  gone  !— my  friend,  your  friend, 
— nay  more,  tiie  friend  of  the  human 
race!  If,  sir,  I  did  not  j)Ositively  !)lub- 
ber,  like  Corporal  Trim  over  the  dead 
body  of  Sterne's  Le  Fevre,  it  is  not  too 
much  for  me  to  assert  that  the  silent 
tear  trickled  down  my  rough-spun,  iron 
check,  when  I  heard  that  the  '  Great 
Crraturc  '  in  the  medical  world  (Mr. 
Abernethy;  '  had  gone  to  that  bourne 
from  whence  no  traveller  returns.' 
[How  pathetic  this  is,  and  how  poeti- 
cally correct !] 

"  His  departure  was  rather  sudden — 
the  doctor  was  not  exactly  prepared  to 
resist  the  severe  attack  made  upon  him 
by  the  ugly,  ill-natured  opponent  of 
mankind  ;  and  his  spccijic,  so  extremely 
successful  in  numerous  other  instances, 
in  his  own  case  proved  vain  : — the  doc- 
tor's grand  antidote,  universally  sought 
after  i)y  all  ranks  of  society  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  life,  wanted  its  accustomed 
etiicacy  when  applied  to  himself." 

This  is  certainly  what  may  be  called 
plunging  in  inedias  res — hand  secus  ac 
noias.  These  two  little  paragraphs 
would  atlord  materials  for  an  ample 
commentary ;  for,  besides  inform- 
ing us  of  the  very  recent  death, 
as  we  understand  it,  of  the  "  Great 
Creature"  —  or  the  "  Great  Fea- 
ture," as  he  beautifully  varies  the 
epithet  in  the  next  paragraph  —  wc 
are  told  that  Rlr.  Abcruethy's  depar- 
ture was  rather  sudden,  and  that  his 
specific  and  yrand  antidote  failed  him  in 
the  end — as,  we  suppose,  his  elixir  vilcc 


(lid  Paracelsus,  who  died,  as  Dr.  Paria 
informs  us,  "  with  a  bottle  of  his  im- 
mortal catholicon  in  bis  pocket."  Now 
there  is  much  news  in  all  this  to  us  ;  for 
the  very  reverse  of  some,  if  not  of  all, 
the  facts  here  stated,  was  consistent 
with  our  knowledge. 

But  to  proceed, — there  are  a  few 
more  points  before  us  not  undeserv- 
ing of  our  attention.  We  have  here 
a  negative  description  of  the  late  JMr. 
AI)ernethy,  of  which,  we  confess,  we 
do  not  exactly  see  the  force  — some  of 
our  readers,  however,  may,  and  for 
their  benefit  we  extract  it : — 

"  He  was  not  the  '  sugar  and  water' 
physician,  who  would  sn)ile  in  your 
face— laugh  at  your  credulity — and  pick 
your  pocket  by  '  friemily'  prescrip- 
tions, calculated  neither  to  produce  mis- 
chief nor  good.  Neither  did  the  late 
doctor  wish  to  impose  on  the  minds  of 
his  patients  by  theflouiis'i  of  a  diamond 
ring — the  dis[)lay  of  laced  nijfics — the 
dress  coat  the  pompnus  gait — the  sig- 
nificant nod ;  in  fact,  he  did  not  dress 
for  the  character  at  all." 

He  was  right ;  we  think  i\Jr.  Aberue- 
thy  was  perfectly  right  in  not  "dressing 
for  the  character  :"^  had  he  done  so,  he 
certainly  would  have  dressed  as  no  man 
of  the  present  day  dresses — and  for  a 
character  with  which  we  confess  we  are, 
for  our  parts,  totally  unacquainted. 
Docs  the  ridiculous  author  of  the 
"  anecdotes"  mean  to  insinuate,  that 
there  is  in  society,  at  the  present  day,  a 
single  physician  who  cuts,  or  dare  cut, 
those  antics  which  are  here  alluded  to  ? 
Such  things,  no  doubt,  have  been  heanl 
of,  and  perhaps  witnessed,  in  the  olden 
time — in  generations  by  gone ;  but  we 
beg  to  inform  our  anecdote-monger — 
for  we  know  it  will  be  news  to 
him — that  well-bred  physicians  of  the 
present  day  are  dressed  as  gentlemen 
should  be  —  plainly,  and  without  any 
peculiarity  that  would  attract  the  notice 
even  of  the  curious  ;  and  that  the  faculty 
generally  are  far  more  free  from  any 
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thing  like  mannerism,  than  the  members 
of  either  of  tlie  other  two  learned  pro- 
fessions. 

We  shall  not  waste  more  words  upon 
this  ignorant  scribbler,  farther  than  to 
mention  that  he  winds  up  his  trashy 
yarn  wiili  three  tales,  than  which  we 
never  remember  to  have  met  with  any 
thing  more  miserably  pointless.  The 
story  of  the  fox-hunter  and  Abernetliy 
is  told  in  some  dog-language  befitting 
the  kennel  or  "the  ring"— it  is  cer- 
tainly not  English;  and  the  butcher 
anecdote  is  the  most  unintelligible  piece 
of  slang  jargon  that  we  have  seen 
even  in  the  most  vulgar  police  report. 
As  for  the  passage  between  Abcrncthy 
and  the  plajer,  it  were  utterly  unworthy 
of  notice,  by  reason  of  its  stupid  impro- 
bability, did  it  not  contain  a  shameful 
reflection  on  the  character  of  the  de- 
ceased. In  answer  to  his  patient's 
question — "  I  believe  you  call  this  the 
rheumatism,  doctor — what  is  good  for 
it?"  he  is  made  to  reply — "  I  don't 
know  ;  neither  do  I  think  the  wise  ones, 
whom  they  term  the  faculty,  are  any 
letter  judyes  of  it!  I  have  been  laid 
up  with  the  rheumatism  for  the  last 
three  weeks,  and  could  not  wait  upon 
my  patients,  and  I  assure  you  I  was  to- 
talhj  at  a  loss  for  a  remedy!"  Well 
may  a  sign  of  wonder  be  affixed  to  this 
last  expression,  supposed  to  be  uttered 
by  the  lips  of  Abernethy.  We  are  utterly 
confounded  at  the  presumption  of  the 
writer  of  such  mendacious  absurdity. 
Can  the  Editor  of  the  IMagazine  in  (jues- 
tion,  we  ask,  be  aware  of  the  unjust 
and  libellous  trash  to  which  he  has  given 
insertion? 


PROGRESS  OF  CHOLERA. 

The  accounts  from  various  parts  of  the 
Continent,  but  particularly  from  Rus- 
sia, regarding  the  progress  of  cholera, 
are  of  the  most   painfully  interesting 


description.  Many  persons  fled  from 
St.  Petersburgh  to  Cronstadt  on  the 
first  alarm— but  they  left  not  the  disease 
behind  them  ;  indeed  it  is  remarkable 
that  an  immense  proportion,  both  of 
the  fugitives  and  of  those  with  whom 
they  took  refuge,  is  ascertained  to 
have  perished.  At  Cronstadt  there  oc- 
curred, within  three  days,  above  three 
hundred  cases,  and  only  seven  cures ; 
nearly  half  having  died  in  the  first 
twenty-four  hours,  and  the  rest  re- 
maining ill;  no  British  subject  had 
suffered  from  the  disease  when  the  last 
accounts  were  dispatched  from  this 
place. 

At  St.  Petersburgh  the  evil  of  this 
dreadful  visitation  has  been  fearfully 
aggravated  by  the  state  of  the  pub- 
lic mind,  by  which  society  was  for  a  time 
disorganized.  The  lower  class  of  the 
people  became  impressed  with  an  idea  that 
the  "foreign  doctors"  were  employed  to 
poison  them  ;  nor  did  this  im.pression 
originate  solely  in  the  great  mortahty, 
but  was,  perhaps,  still  more  the  result 
of  some  persons,  strangers  in  the 
place,  having  been  found  with  large 
quantities  of  active  poisons  in  their 
possession,  of  which  they  could  give 
no  satisfactory  account.  Two  of  tliese 
men  were  sacrificed  to  pu!)lic  vengeance. 
The  fury  of  the  mob  was  particularly 
directed  against  the  medical  men  ;  one 
of  whom  was  murdered ;  two  nearly 
beaten  to  death;  a  fourth  has  destroyed 
himself;  and  when  we  add  that  not 
fewer  than  fifteen  physicians,  attached 
to  public  hospitals,  have  hud  the  cho- 
lera, of  whom  six  have  died,  it  will 
be  acknowledged  that  our  professional 
brethren  have  had  their  full  share 
in  the  public  calamity.  The  medi- 
cal man  who  committed  suicide  was  a 
Jew,  cntrustcil  witli  the  exanunation  of 
those  coming  to  the  town  by  water  ; 
and  the  on  dil  if,  that  he  sulfcrcd  infected 
barges  to  pass,  for  a  "  coiisideration." 
These  accounts  represent  the  Emperor  iu 
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a  more  favourableliglit  than  wcliavc been  considerably  abated,  was  again  on  the 
lately  accwi-tOMied  to  contcinplKte  him.  increase — a  circumstance  which  was  si- 
The  manner  in  which,  after  the  entire  multiineous  with  the  settinff  in  of  close, 
discomfuure  of  llie  police,  he  threw  liim-  damp,  hot  weather.  Of  80S,  the  total 
self  between  the  ral)lile  and  the  ob-  number  of  cases  reported,  5S4  had 
jccts  of  their  fury  — braviii;;  at  once  the  died,  157  recovered,  and  ()6  remained 
e.xcited  passions  of  tlie  pcoi)le,  and  the  under  treatment.  The  disease  was 
immediate  proximity  of  those  atfectcd  sprcadiufj  into  the  neighbouring  dis- 
wilh  the  malady,  appealing  to  their  iricts — the  opinion  on  the  spot  being 
reason,  and  controling  their  despcra-  that  the  cordons  were  quite  unavailing, 
tion — is  said  to  have  been  in  the  hi^liest  The  malady  appeared  at  Konigsherg 
degree  imposing,  and  forcibly  to  have  and  IMemel  about  the  '25t\i  and  27tli 
shewn  his  moral  inlhience  over  his  snb-  of  July.  By  recent  accounts  from 
jects.  Our  medical  commissioners  were  Stockholm,  it  is  stated  that  no  case  had 
at  first  assisted  in  their  pursuits— more  occurred  either  there  or  at  any  other 
lately  they  have  been  requested  by  the  part  of  the  Swedish  dominions;  Norway 
authorities  to  abstain,  for  the  present,  enjoying  a  similar  immunity.  There  are, 
from  any  investigations  calculated  to  however,  not  fewer  than  two  hundred 
interfere  with  public  prejudices.  No  vessels,  chiefly  Dutch,  driving  about  in 
postmortem  examinations  are  carried  on  the  Baltic  with  the  disease  on  board, 
except  clandestinely ;  and,  in  fact,  phy-  It  is  satisfactory  to  us  to  be  able  to 
sicians  from  foreign  countries  are  state— and  our  sources  of  information 
obliged,  by  a  respect  to  their  personal  are  good— that  although  a  few  persons 
safetv,  to  be  very  guarded  in  their  pro-  of  the  better  classes  have  been  attacked, 
ceedings.  as  yet  they  have  been  but  very  few,  and 

Of  the  different  methods  of  treat-  constituteexceptions  to  the  general  rule, 
ment,  that  by  sub-nitrate  of  bismuth  By  the  "  better  classes,"  we  mean 
is  regarded  at  St.  Petersburgh  as  those  who  have  the  means  and  indina- 
inost  successful — if,  indeed,  success  can  tion  to  use  wholesome  generous  diet, 
be  spoken  of  where  so  few  recover;  without  any  approach  to  intemperance. 
and  the  Emperor  has  gone  so  far  as  to  The  death  of  Marshal  Diebitsch,  and  the 
issue  a  proclamation,  commanding  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  have  been 
use  of  this  medicine  in  preference  to  supposed  to  justify  a  different  conclu- 
olhers — an  edict  which,  if  it  appear  to  gion  ;  but  keeping  in  view  what  we  have 
us  rather  arbitrary,  will  at  least  have  the  just  said,  it  is  not  quite  apparent  to 
advantage  of  deciding  the  question  as  to  what  class  of  society  these  personages 
the  real  power  of  this  remedy  over  the  ought  properly  to  be  referred, 
disease.      There    is    reason   to    believe 

from     these    accounts,    that     ill-timed  

blood-letting,  and  over-doses  of  power- 

fnl  n.edicines,  have  added  to  the  fright-  ^,^^  ^^  ^^^^  GLASGOW. 

ful  mortality  which  has  prevailed  m  tlie 

northern  capital  of  Russia.  During  the  Letters  have  been  received  from  Dr. 
prevalence  of  the  disease  at  St.  Peters-  Daun  fully  confirming  our  statements 
burgh,  the  wind  has  been  easterly,  and  of  lust  week.  The  cholera,  which  has 
the  thermometer  about  21S  I.e.  79°  of  prevailed  there,  is  nothing  more  than 
Fahr'^nheit.  ^^'^  disease  with  which  we  are  familiar 

Our  accounts  from  Dantzic  are  up  to     in  this  country.     lis  severity,  and  the 
the  22a  of  July:  the  disease,  which  had    number  in  whom  it  proved  lata!,  have 
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been  much  exaggerated — in  fact,  it  docs 
not  appear  that  more  than  one  had  ac- 
tually died  of  the  complaint.  We  sub- 
join an  extract  of  a  letter  from  a  physi- 
cian on  the  spot :  — 


Port  Glasgow,  July  27,   1831. 

I  am  happy  in  bein<T  able  to  state,  for 
your  information,  that,  after  due  inves- 
tigation, there  appear  no  grounds  for 
any  alarm  on  the  present  occasitm. 

TThere  have  been  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  cases  of  the  cholera,  such  as 
generally  takes  place  at  this  season,  but 
only  in  the  ordinary  form. 

It  is  a  remark  made  by  some  of  my 
medical  friends  in  Glasgow,  that  cho- 
lera generally  comes  in  with  the  new- 
potatoes  and  fresii  herrings  ;  and  1  have 
little  doubt  that  these  favourite  articles 
of  food,  \\\.ken  in  too  great  ([uantity, 
would  be  quite  adequate,  in  many  in- 
stances, to  produce  the  disease.  _ 

1.  have   no   hesitation   in  saying  that 

.; came  to   his  conclusions  too 

rapidly,  and  on  no  adequate  data. 


EFFECT   OF   THE   PRESENT  EPIDE- 
MIC ON  LIFE  INSURANCE. 
About  a  fortnight  ago,  we  saw  it  stated 
in  one  of  the  weekly  papers  that  there 
had  been  a  "run"  upon  the  Life  Insur- 
ance Companies,  in  consequence  of  the 
idea  that  cholera  might  possihly  reach 
this  country.     We  find  upon  inquiry, 
however,  that  just  the  reverse  of  this 
is     the     fact,     and    that    much     less 
than  the  average  quantity  of  business 
has    been    done   during    the    last    few 
weeks.      It    is    remarkable,    too,    that 
this  has  not  occurred  partially,  nor  with 
regard  to  one  or  two    establishments, 
but  has  been  so  general  as  to  have  at- 
tracted the  notice  and  excited  the  inqui- 
ries of  some  of  the  parties.     It  is  evi- 
-dently  the  result  of  some  cause  in  ex- 
tensive operation,  and  the  idea  entertain- 
ed is,   that   the  public  apprehend  that 
if  the  disease  were  to  break  out  here, 
the  Insurance    Companies    would    be 
ruined,    so    that    taking  out  a   policy 
would  be  but  throwing  money  away. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

London,  July  26,  1831. 

Sir, 

Ekclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  document 
which  has  reached  me  through  a  source 
so  respectable  that  I  consider  it  a  duty, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  public  mind 
on  the  subject  of  cholera,  to  transmit 
for  insertion  in  your  valuahle  Journal 
such  evidence  of  the  utility  of  a  parti- 
cular medicine  in  that  disease  as  seems 
to  entitle  it  to  a  farther  trial. 

I  may  add,  that  on  the  morning  of 
the  loth  inst.  having  been  myself  at- 
tacked, pretty  smartly,  with  symptoms 
of  cholera,  such  as  are  not  uncommon 
in  England  about  this  time  of  the  year, 
I  was  induced  to  take,  in  the  incipient 
stage,  twelve  drops  of  the  medicine  re- 
ferred to  in  a  little  warm  water,  and  this 
draught  was  certainly  followed  by  the 
immediate  subsidence  of  the  symptoms, 
and  I  have  since  continued  perfectly 
well. 

M.D. 

[The  document  alluded  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding consists  of  the  examination  of  a 
native  servant  of  a  gentleman  in  India, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  states  that  he 
has  seen  many  cases  of  cholera:  that 
the  common  remedies  almost  always 
failed  to  give  relief,  while  the  cajepufc 
oil  almost  always  succeeded. 

It  is  stated  in  the  newspapers,  that 
Sir  M.  Tierney  has  been  in  communica- 
tion with  the  Russian  and  Prussian  am- 
bassadors on  the  subject,  and  that  a 
quantity  of  the  oil  has  been  sent  to  St. 
Pctcrsburgh  :  if  so,  the  question  of  its 
efficacy  will  speedily  be  answered. — 
E.  G.] 


REPORTS  OF  CASES  OCCURRING 
AT  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 

LONDON  HOSPITAL. 

Case  I.  —  Paralysis  of'  the  vpper  and  lower 
Eitremities,  connected  with  a  diseafed  Verte- 
bra— Recoveiy. 
Fanny  Sayeh,  Ectat.  8,  was  admitted 
into  the  London  IIos])ital,  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  Billing,  on  the  24tL  December,  with 
paralysis   of  the  upper  and    lower    exU'e- 
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luitics.  It  is  stateil  by  l\er  parents  tliat  she 
became  pr.ralysed  about  two  years  ago,  after 
au  attack  of  typhus;  fever,  and  that  a  swell- 
ing appeared  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck. 

A  short  time  after  a  hard  tumor  apjjcared 
on  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  the  child  lost 
the  power  of  rotating  the  head,  which  fell 
forwards  ;  and  to  prevent  (he  chin  from  rest- 
ing on  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  make  her  wear  a  collar. 
At  present  the  swelling  of  the  glands  on  the 
side  of  the  neck  is  soft ;  the  tumor  on  the 
back  is  formed  by  a  projection  of  the  second 
cervical  vertebra  ;  the  head  is  immoveable, 
and  inclined  to  the  left  side,  and  the  chin 
almost  touches  the  upper  part  of  the  ster- 
num. There  is  paralysis  of  the  upper  and 
lower  extremities,  without  the  loss  of  sensa- 
tion ;  the  contents  of  the  bladder  and  rec- 
tum pass  involuntarily  ;  the  intellectual  fa- 
culties are  unimpaired,  and  the  general 
health  is  very  good.  She  has  been  for  some 
time  under  the  care  of  a  medical  man,  but 
without  deriving  any  benefit. 

Hirudines  xij.  tumori. 

Mist.  Cath.  Ant.  ter  die. 

Jan.  2d. — Pressure  on  the  projecting  ver- 
tebra produces  much  pain.  Continues  the 
same  as  on  admission  ;  sleeps  well ;  appe- 
tite good  ;  bowels  open. 

Kep.  Hirudines. 
12th. — Is  still  in  bed  ;  unable  to  move  her 
limbs  ;  urine  and  fa?ces  pass  involuntarily  ; 
general  health  very  good. 

Hirud.  iv.  alt.  diebus. 

2 1st. — Can  now  control  the  contents  of 
the  bowels  and  urinary  bladder  ;  has  in  some 
degree  recovered  the  use  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities within  the  last  two  days;  the  up- 
per extremities  still  continue  paralysed. 
There  is  now  a  small  opening  near  the  tu- 
mor, from  which  a  thin  purulent  matter  is 
discharged. 

29th. — Can  now  move  the  upper  extremi- 
ties ;  there  is  more  power  in  the  left  arm 
than  in  the  right. 

Feb.  6tli. — She  has  to-day,  with  the  as- 
sistance  of  the  nurse,  walked  across  the 
ward  ;  the  limbs  are  daily  becoming 
stronger  ;  her  general  health  continues  very 
good. 

The  child  remained  in  the  hospital  till  the 
month  of  June,  when  she  wns  discharged 
cured.  She  had  entirely  regained  the  use 
both  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities  ;  and 
the  small  sinus  had  filled  up  and  healed. 
The  head  remains  firmly  fixed,  and  inclined 
forwards.  The  cure  may  be  attributed  to 
perfect  rest  in  the  horizontal  position,  and 
the  continued  application  of  leeches  around 
the  tumor  as  long  as  any  pain  was  produced 
by  gentle  pressure  on  the  projecting  verte- 
bra. The  general  health  being  always  good, 
medicine  was  only  administered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  the  bowels  open. 


Case  II.  — Jlinil  Swelliii<^  of  the  Abilomen — 
Mekrita— Dealh. 

Joshua  Webb,  fetat.  10,  of  a  delicate 
form,  was  admitted  into  the  London  JIos- 
pital  on  the  oOth  of  December,  with  a 
swelling  of  the  abdomen,  without  any  evi- 
dent sign  of  fluctuation.  'J'he  abdomen, 
when  pressed,  is  tender  ;  the  skin  feels  hot  ; 
he  has  much  thirst ;  no  appetite ;  and 
bowels  are  in  general  confined.  The  swell- 
ing commenced  about  two  mouths  ago,  with- 
out any  evident  cause,  since  which  lime  he 
has  become  gradually  worse.  The  plan  of 
treatment  generally  followed  during  the 
time  he  remained  in  the  hospital  was  a 
steady  course  of  purgatives,  with  the  re- 
jieated  application  of  leeches  to  the  abdo- 
men, which  afibrded  much  relief;  and  he 
also  took  soda  in  the  decoction  of  bark  fre- 
quently during  the  day. 

On  the  15th  March  he  left  the  hospital  of 
his  own  accord.  About  three  weeks  after 
he  was  attacked  with  melccna,  which  conti- 
nued for  four  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
he  expired. 

Post-mortem  Examiiialion  :  Abdomen. — The 
peritoneal  surface  of  the  bowels  was  every 
where  adherent  to  the  parietes  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  was  completely  studded  with  tu- 
bercles in  the  crude  state.  The  peritoneum 
covering  the  liver  and  spleen  was  also  co- 
vered with  tubercles.  In  the  bowels  was 
found  a  large  quantity  of  coagulated  blood. 

Thorax. — The  pleura  was  thickly  studded 
with  small  tubercles  ;  the  lungs  contained 
only  a  few — in  other  respects  they  were 
healthy.  The  heart  and  pericardiuna  were 
healthy.     Head  not  examined. 

Case  III. — Large  Tumor  in  the  Abdomen — 
Paracentesis — Death. 

Elizabeth  Benson,  setat.  44,  a  widow, 
of  a  sickly  appearance,  was  admitted  into 
the  London  Hospital  on  the  26th  February 
with  a  great  distention  of  the  abdomen, 
which  to  the  touch  is  hard  and  tense.  She 
reports  that  she  was  a  patient  in  the  hospital 
about  two  years  ago,  with  a  large  swelling  of 
the  knee,  for  which  amputation  of  the  limb 
was  performed. 

The  swelling  of  the  abdomen  appeared  for 
the  first  time  about  nine  months  ago,  and 
has  gradually  increased  to  its  present  size  : 
it  was  preceded  by  pain  in  the  right  hypo- 
gastric region  ;  percussion  indicates  a  slight 
fluctuation.  There  is  also  a  hard  circum- 
scribed tumor  near  the  spine  of  the  left  sca- 
pula, which  appeared  about  eleven  months 
before  her  admission.  Tongue  clean ;  bowels 
open. 

Tinct.  Digitalis,  gtt.  xx. 
Spirit.  /Eth.  Nit.  3ss.  ex 
Infus.  Quassiee  Cath.  ter  die. 

Pulv.  Julapa;  c.  Cal.  9j.  aa. 
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29ih. — Continues  much  tlie  same. 
Contin.  medicamenta. 
Paracentesis  abdominis. 

3d  March. — The  paracentesis  abdominis 
was  perfoimed  this  forenoon.  About  two 
ounces  of  blood,  mixed  with  a  little  viscid 
fluid  was  all  that  passed  ofif  through  the 
canula. 

Contin. 

4th. — Has  felt  no  bad  effects  from  the 
ojieralion  of  yesterday. 

.Tth. — The  nurse  reports  that  the  patient 
became  sick  on  the  evening  of  the  4th,  and 
expired  at  two  o'clock  this  morning.  She 
also  states  th.at,  soon  after  the  death  had 
taken  place,  she  observed  a  quantity  of 
blood  to  es>ape  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils, 
and,  on  removing  ihe  body,  a  considerable 
quantity  was  found  in  the  bed. 

Sectio  Cddaveris. —  The  body  was  e.\amincd 
thirty  hours  after  death,  when  decomposition 
had  already  taken  ]ilace. 

Thorax.  —  No  morbid  appearance  in  the 
chest  or  its  contents,  a  few  old  adhesions 
excepted. 

Abdomen, — On  opening  the  abdomen,  the 
lower  part  was  found  to  be  occupied  by  a 
large  tumor,  which  had  displaced  the  mass 
of  the  intestines,  and  had  formed  adhesions 
with  the  omentum.  The  tumor  on  being 
cut  into  was  found  to  contain  a  number  of 
cysts,  some  being  filled  with  medullary  sar- 
coma, and  others  with  a  thick  viscid  fluid  ; 
the  total  contents  of  the  tumor  might  be 
computed  at  two  gallons,  'i'he  left  ovarium 
and  the  uterus  were  perfectly  healthy. 

The  large  t-umor  on  the  back  was  com- 
posed entirely  of  medull.iry  sarcoma. 

The  head  and  sj>iue  were  not  examined. 

Case  IV. — lutennitteiit  Fevei — Cure. 

Thomas  Drudge,  a^t.  40,  a  labourer,  of 
a  tall,  spare,  but  strong  frame,  with  a  pale 
sallow  countenance,  was  admitted  into  the 
Lonilon  Hospital  on  the  iSth  February  He 
reports,  that  about  nine  years  ago  he  was  a 
patient  at  St.  Thomas's,  with  rheumatism, 
and  was  afterwards  in  the  same  hospital  for 
about  five  weeks  witli  intermittent  fever, 
which  was  checked  by  the  use  of  bark. 

About  three  months  ago  he  was  attacked 
with  a  slight  cough,  which  was  soon  followed 
by  his  present  illness  :  and  during  these  few 
last  months  he  has  lost  strength,  and  be- 
come much  emaciated.  He  has  now  one  at- 
tack of  ague  every  twenty-four  hours ;  it 
comes  on  about  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the 
moniiiig,  tlipcold  stage  lasting  about  an  hour, 
and  the  t«o  succeeding  ones  about  three 
hours,  leaving  him  in  a  very  debilitated 
state.  He  complains  of  great  weakness,  of 
loss  of  appetite,  of  nausea  and  vomiting,  his 
stomach  refusing  every  dcsciiption  of  food. 
There  is  u  slight  teuderncsrs  of  the  left  hypo- 


chondrium  on  pressure,  but  no  enlargement  of 
the  viscera  can  be  discovered  by  the  most 
careful  examination.  Pulse  110;  tongue 
white  ;  skin  dry  ;  bowels  open ;  urine  free, 
but  high  coloured. 

Hirudines  xx.  hypoc.  sinistro,  c.  fotu. 
Pil.  llydrarg.  Submur.  c.  gr.  v.  o.  n. 
Ol.  Ricini,  om.  mane. 
Low  diet  and  beef-*ea. 
1-lth. — The  leeches  bled    freely,   and   the 
tenderness  of  the  left  hyijochondrium  is  en- 
tirely removed.     He    slept   well,    and    feels 
much  better.     Had  a  paroxysm  between  one 
and  two  o'clock  this  morning,    which  lasted 
about  four  hours  ;  he  says  that  it  was  not  so 
severe  as  the  former   attacks.     Pulse    100  ; 
tongue  clean  ;  no  appetite  ;  has  taken  a  little 
beef- tea,    which  was   not   rejected   by   the 
stomach. 

Cont.  Medicamenta. 
Hirudines  x.  epigast.  altern.  diebus. 
IGth. — Feels  in  every  respect  better. 
Cont.  Med. 

Pal.  tejudum  adventu  paroxysmi. 
22d. — Was  put  into  the  warm  bath  last 
night  (for  the  first  time)  on  the  approach  of 
the  paroxysm,  and  which  was  checked  during 
the  quarter  of  an  hour  that  he  remained  in 
the  bath  :  it,  however,  returned  on  his  being 
put  to  bed,  but  he  says  not  with  the  same 
severity  as  formerly.  Slept  well,  and  feels 
better  this  morning  ;  cough  easier ;  pulse 
108  ;  tongue  clean  ;  appetite  good,  and  can 
now  retain  all  his  food  ;  bowels  open. 
Perstet, 
24th. — The  paroxysm  came  on  yesterday 
evening  about  half-past  six  ;  was  not  put 
into  the  batli,  as  ordered.  Ajjpetite  good  ; 
pulse  66,  and  rpgular;  tongue  clean; 
bowels  open. 

Quinnj  Sulphatis,  gr,  v.  ter  die. 
et  Contin.  Pil. 
March  3d. — No  return  of  ague   since  the 
25th  ult. ;  his    general  health  continues    to 
imjirove. 

Coat.  Quinie.  Sulphatis 
Omitt.  Pil. 
6th. — No  return  of  ague  ;  appetite  good  ; 
tongue   clean;     pulse    72,    full    and   soft; 
bowels  open. 

Cont.  Quinie  Sulpliatis. 
9th. —  Complains    now    only  of   weakness 
across  the  loins. 

Em]n  Roboran.  lumbis. 
t)mitt.  Quin;E  Sulphatis. 
Middle  diet. 
l6lh. — His  health  continues  improving. 
20th. — Is  gaining  flesh  and  strength,   and 
makes  no  complaint. 

Full  diet. 
.  26th. — Is  now  quite  well,  and  goes  out  in 
a  few  days. 
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NORTHAMPTON  INFIRMARY. 

Poisonitig  icith  Stramonium — liecovery. 

To  the  Eilitor  of  the  London  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
If  the  tollowingcnseis  considered  sufficiently 
interesting,    I  beg  you  will  insert  it  in  your 
valuable  publication,  and  you  will  oblige,  sir. 
Your  obi'dieiit  servant, 

James  JNIash, 

House  Surgeon, 
General  Intiiiiiuiy,  Northamptou. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  July  6th,  a  per- 
son applied  for  assistance  at  the  Iniiruiary 
for  a  woman  who  had  taken  by  Hiistake  two 
teacupsful  of  the  infusion  of  stramouiuia 
for  the  infusion  of  senna;. 

Case.— Hannah  Gibbs,  a?t.  3G,  of  deli- 
cate habit,  swallowed,  by  mistake,  two 
teacujisful  of  the  infusion  of  stramonium 
for  senna  tea.  About  ten  minutes  after- 
wards she  was  seized  with  giddiness  of 
the  head,  dimness  of  sight,  and  faint- 
ing. Her  neighbours,  hearing  a  noise  in  her 
bed-room,  came  to  her  assistance,  and  went 
to  a  Druggist,  who  sent  a  powerful  emetic, 
which,  however,  did  not  produce  vomiting. 
Two  hours  afterwards  I  saw  her,  and  found 
her  quite  insensible  ;  pupils  dilated,  and  not 
acting  to  the  stimulus  of  light  ;  the  whole  mus- 
cles of  the  body  convulsed ;  countenance 
flushed;  pulse  full,  and  rather  slow.  With 
the  assistance  of  the  Infirmary  pupils,  I 
washed  out  the  stomach  several  times  with 
large  quantities  of  tepid  water,  by  means  of 
the  stomach-pump,  and  with  such  good  effect 
that  in  a  few  hours  afterwards  she  was  able 
to  come  down  stairs  ;  and  when  I  went  to 
visit  her  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I 
found  her  taking  her  tea,  and  perfectly  sensi- 
ble. She  states  that  her  sight  is  not  quite  so 
good  as  before,  and  that  her  head  feels 
rather  light.  I  should  have  stated  that  a 
common  enema  was  ordered  immediately 
after  the  stomach  pump  had  been  used, 
and  which  operated  freely. 


ON   FAILURES  IN  LITHOTOMY, 


[The  following  are  the  cases  and  obser- 
vations alluded  to  in  our  notice  of  Mr. 
Fletcher's  JMedico-Chirurgical  Notes  and 
Illustrations.  They  will  be  found  worthy  of 
attention.] 

LixnoNTRiTY  may,  by  being  successful  in 
the  treatment  of  small  calculi,  diminish  the 
frequency  of  lithotomy,  but  it  will  never 
supersede  this  operation  altogether.  Its 
difficulties,  irregularities,  and  failures,  will, 
therefore,  still  be  objects  of  interest,  and 
worthy  of  collecting. 

In  performing  the  operation  of  lithotomy, 


it  is,  perhaps,  too  much  the  fashion  to  con- 
sider rapidity  of  execution  as  a  leading  ex- 
cellence ;  but  in  our  attempts  to  acquire  this 
captivating  dexterity,  there  is  reason  to  fear 
that  mischief  is  sometimes  done — because 
hurried  and  showy  movements  are  scarcely 
compatible  with  the  gentleness  and  caution 
which  are  necessary  to  success. 

The  fatality  of  lithotomy  cases  recorded 
in  the  Journals,  may,  ia  a  great  degree,  be 
ascribed  to  these  attempts  at  brilliant  pr.ic- 
tice  ;  of  counting  the  number  of  minutes 
Mr. ,  of  great  celebrity,  takes  to  per- 
form this  operation  ;  a  dangerous  guide,  for, 
without  his  constant  practice,  none  can  be 
ecjually  ra]iid,  with  safety  to  the  jiatient  ! 

"  That  operation  is  done  quick  enough, 
which  is  well  done,"  said  one  of  the  best 
surgeons  of  our  days.  If  rapidity  be  to  save 
pain,  it  fails  in  its  object,  f(  r  severity  of  suf- 
fering, from  violence  of  tlie  movements,  is 
more  than  a  balance  for  a  more  moderate 
degree  longer  continued. 

The  first  incisions  may  indeed  be  as  quick 
as  the  surgeon  may  please,  but  when  the 
merabianous  portion  of  the  urethra  is  to  be 
carefully  cut,  just  before  the  prostate  gland, 
the  gland  itself,  and  the  forceps — the  too 
often  terrible  forceps —used,  it  is  liuinbly 
conceived  that  the  operator  should  not  be  in 
a  hurry  ;  and  this  especially  when  he  cuts 
with  a  knife  a  man  with  a  fat,  and  a  deep 
perineum.  It  is  sufficiently  difficult  and  in- 
convenient, in  such  a  case,  to  manage  with 
precision  the  movement  of  the  knife,  so  that 
its  cut  shall  be  just  what  is  wanted  for  room, 
and  no  more. 

But  in  a  hurry,  and  taking  for  granted  a 
great  deal,  viz.  that  you  have  made  the  ]iros- 
tatic  opening  sufficiently  large,  without 
your  finger,  at  such  a  distance,  being  exactly 
able  to  demonstrate  the  fact — it  will  at  last 
be  discovered,  in  attempting  to  e.itract  the 
stone,  that  room  is  yet  wanting,  and  then 
the  neck  of  the  bladder  receives  a  fr  sh  as- 
sault— more  violence  is  added — the  knife  is 
resumed  to  touch  and  retouch — till  room 
enough  be  obtained. 

To  avoid  this,  in  such  a  case  of  a  deep 
perineum,  the  superiority  of  the  gorget  is 
manifest,  if  of  the  requisite  breadth  and 
length  for  the  subject.  It  reaches  its  object 
— makes  a  clean  cut  at  once — sufficient  to 
allow  of  the  passage  of  nineteen  stones  out 
of  twenty,  without  further  violence  being 
necessary. 

If  the  Journals  give  correct  reports  of  the 
mode  of  operating  by  the  most  eminent  of 
the  j)rofession,  the  principle  of  non-violence 
is  either  not  allowed,  or  if  allowed,  not 
always  acted  upon.  Nay,  further ;  it  is 
scarcely  defended  ;  for  one  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced and  successful  lithotomists  is 
quute<l  as  a  person  who  disregarded,  as  un- 
necessary, this  princijile  altogi  ther.  To  as- 
sist ill  doing  away  the  lamentable  and   dan- 
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gerous  effects  of  such  doctrine,  the  subse- 
quent cases  are  chiefly  recorded.  For 
surely  no  fact  is  more  unquestionable,  none 
can  be  more  important,  or  better  worth  re- 
membering, than  that  it  is  to  a  rough, 
worrying,  and  riolent  method,  that  the 
greater  number  of  failures,  in  this  operation 
of  lithotomy,  are  to  be  ascribed.  The  greater 
the  violence,  the  sooner  is  the  work  of  death 
accomplished.  The  nervous  system,  in  some 
examples,  shook  to  its  foundation,  will 
scarcely  maintain  its  power  over  the  frame 
sufficiently  long  to  allow  the  sufferer  to  reach 
his  bed. 

He  dies  at  once,  withered  by  the  stroke. 
In  others,  this  first  danger  being  over- 
come, inflammation  is  excited  in  the  peri- 
toneum, bladder,  or  cellular  membrane,  be- 
tween it  and  the  rectum,  and  they  perish  soon 
of  peritonitis,  or  more  slowly  through  the 
irritative  agency  of  suppuration. 

If  hospital  surgeons,  who  do  this  opera- 
tion most  frequently',  were  to  report  the 
failures  they  have  witnessed,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances which  attended  them,  much 
might  be  done  towards  abbreviating  the  suf- 
ferings, and  preserving  the  lives  of  patients. 
The  history  of  failures  is,  perhaps,  more 
valuable  than  that  of  successful  cases.  Dis- 
section will  trace  the  causes  of  death,  with 
the  errors  committed,  and  point  out  how, 
in  future,  they  can  be  avoided,  so  as  to  lead 
to  more  jirecision,  and  certainty  of  a  suc- 
cessful termination.  A  broken  down  suf- 
ferer of  many  years,  who  has  made  up  his 
mind  to  submit  to  a  terrible  operation,  the 
climax  of  pain  and  punishment,  relying  on 
OUT  skill,  judgment,  and  humanity,  for  its 
being  safely  done,  should  be  considered  as  a 
patient  of  the  whole  profession.  He  has 
placed  life,  his  last  and  most  precious  stake, 
iu  its  hands  ;  and  every  member,  whose  ex- 
perience allows  him  an  opportunity,  should 
not  hesitate  to  contribute  his  mite  to  its  pre- 
servation, by  recounting,  as  warnings,  the 
failures  that  he  has  beheld. 

It  will  be  found  that  their  main  source  is 
violence,  generally,  though  not  always,  from 
the  forcej)s,  on  whose  blade  should  be  en- 
graven the  motto,  "  Gardez  bien."  This 
violence  is  often  unnecessary,  for  it  is  better 
to  cut,  than  to  bruise  or  lacerate,  in  the  ex- 
traction of  large  calculi;  to  cut  the  bladder 
again  and  again,  than  to  tear  it  open.  On 
this  principle  was  derived  the  great  success 
which  attended  the  operations  of  that  cele- 
brated liihotomist,  Klein. 

That  it  is  the  forceps  which  is  the  great 
agent  of  destruction,  in  the  larger  number 
of  cases,  is  clear,  from  looking  carefully  over 
the  sizes  of  the  stones  extracted  by  the  late 
Mr.  Martineau.  He  encountered  no  very 
desperate  cases, — be  was  thus  as  fortunate 
as  he  proved  skilful. 

Out  of  eighty-four  cases,  the  two  largest 
stones  weiglied  each   four  ounces  only,  and 


one  of  these  patients  was  lost.  Why?  T3e- 
cause  the  forceps  had  too  much  to  do  in  the 
extraction.  When  the  stones  were  small, 
which  in  his  great  experience  was  remark- 
ably the  case,  the  forceps  had  very  little  to 
do.  Hence  bis  extraordinary  success,  and 
the  detection  of  the  true  source  of  destruc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Martineau,  therefore,  could  never  be 
justly  quoted  as  an  authority  for  violence  ia 
lithotomy.  He  seldom  had  occasion,  from 
the  size  of  the  stones,  to  employ  it ;  but 
when  he  bad,  he  lost  his  patients,  like  other 
surgeons. 

There  are,  however,  other  sources  of  in- 
jury besides  the  forceps.  Such  as  I  have 
seen,  from  that  and  other  causes,  with  all 
the  failures  which  have  occurred  wjthin  my 
observation,  shall  now  be  faithfully  nar- 
rated. 

Case!. —  Fatal  Abscess  of  the  Pelvis,  from  a 
lacerated  Bladder  by  the  Forceps, 

A  Sexagenarian  from  the  country,  tall, 
and  very  little  worn  in  constitution  by  the 
presence  of  a  large  stone,  which  he  had  car- 
ried some  years  in  his  bladder,  came  under 
my  care  to  have  it  removed.  It  was  my 
maiden  operation,  and  I  was  surrounded  by 
experienced  friends.  From  repeated  exami- 
nations made  in  the  rectum,  and  by  sound- 
ing, it  was  evident  that  the  stone  was  be- 
yond a  common  size,  and  preparations  were 
made  accordingly  ;  the  muscles  were  fairly 
and  freely  cut,  and  the  prostate  gland  divided 
by  a  full-sized  gorget.  The  stone-bieaker 
was  at  hand.  It  was  not  difficult  to  lay  hold 
of  such  a  stone  ;  the  difficulty  was  in  bring- 
ing it  through  its  narrow  channel  with  safety 
to  the  patient.  I  made  gentle  efforts  iu  the 
proper  direction,  put  my  finger  upon  it  be- 
tween the  blades  of  the  forceps,  in  the  rec- 
tum, and  this  examination  assured  me  that 
it  would  never  pass  without  more  force  and 
laceration  than  was  consistent  with  the  ])a- 
tient's  safety,  and  with  my  notions  of  the 
mode  in  which  this  operation  should  be  ])er- 
formed.  In  vain  was  the  opening  into  the 
bladder  enlarged  by  the  bistoury,  and  a 
more  powerful  exertion  made — the  stone 
would  not  pass. 

I  looked  round  for  the  stone-breaker  ;  I 
begged  that  it  might  be  handed  to  me. 
"  I\Iy  dear  sir,"  with  a  pinch  on  the  elbow, 
"  try  again,"  was  the  reply  on  one  side.  1 
did  so,  reluctantly  ;  another  more  powerful, 
though  unsuccessful,  pull  was  the  conse- 
quence, and  again  I  intreated  imploringly  for 
the  stone-breaker  ;  "  Nonsense,  don't  be 
afraid,  I  have  used  ten  times  more  force  than 
you  now  do,"  was  the  answer  from  another 
side,  (it  was  true,  but  his  patients  rarely 
survived  ;)  one  effort  more,  indeed,  succeed- 
ed iu  bringing  forth  the  stone,  which  was  of 
the  mulberry  kind,  and  weighing  about  five 
ounces  and  a  quarter,   and  after  the  patient 
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had  been  upon  the  table  Ibroo-quaTtors  of  an 
hour.  'I'hi'  last  adviser  was  not  n  little  proud 
of  so  speedy  a  proof  of  the  soundness  of  bis 
advice  ;  but  he  should  have  waited  the  re- 
sult. 

The  shock  of  the  operation  iLe hardy  vete- 
ran sustained  ;  its  immediate  danger  passed 
awQy ;  but  he  soon  fell  ofl',  and  ultimately 
sunk  under  irritative  fever,  at  the  end  of  the 
fifth  week  from  the  date  of  the  operation. 

The  irritation  was  a  large  abscess  in  the 
cellular  membrane,  between  the  bladder  and 
rectum,  and  which  doubtless  arose  from  the 
injury  done  to  the  prostate  gland  and  neck 
of  the  bladder,  which  were  in  rags  or  fringes, 
bedewed  with  pus.  The  result  of  the  fore- 
going case  was  of  service,  though  not  to  the 
patient.  I  became  particularly  cautious  of 
committing  the  slightest  violence  beyond 
•what  was  absolutely  necessary,  rather  cut- 
ting even  the  bladder,  than  allowing  of  any 
force  in  extracting  the  stone  from  it,  and  the 
effect  was,  that  the  next  nineteen  operations 
were  successful  ones.  The  stone,  in  this 
case,  was  too  large  to  be  removed  with  cer- 
tain safety,  though  there  would  have  been 
more  chance  of  success  with  less  violence. 
We  may  call  for,  as  was  done  in  the  fore- 
going case,  and  then  look  at  stone-breakers, 
but  to  use  them  is,  perhaps,  quite  a  different 
matter.  ]\Ir.  Earle's  is  the  best.  The  lithon- 
trite  appears  to  be  inadmissible,  from  its 
want  of  power  over  large  stones. 

Case  II. — Fatal   Peritortitis  from  «  hicemted 
Bladder. 

INIy  second,  and  ultimate  loss,  was  a 
young  man  of  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and 
•who  was  a  good  subject  for  the  operation, 
that  is  to  say,  that  no  tendency  to  organic 
disease  could  be  detected  in  him. 

The  following  note,  taken  after  the  opera- 
tion, will  explain  enough  of  the  circum- 
stances for  the  present  purpose, 

"  No  man  should  cut  for  the  stone  when 
he  is  ill ;  the  feeliig  of  lassitude,  weakness, 
and  want  of  decision,  will  creep  into  the 
operation.  A  slight  oversight  in  the  design, 
or  defect  of  vigour  in  the  execution,  are  quite 
enough  to  give  a  fatal  turn  to  its  termination. 
To-day  I  was  not  sufficiently  alert ;  the  gor- 
get was  overlooked  ;  it  did  not  cut  well  close 
to  the  beak,  nor  was  it  broad  enough  for  a 
large  adult ;  so  that  the  right  side  of  the 
prostate  was  not  completely  divided.  The 
muscles  too,  in  the  deep  hollow  between  the 
ischium  and  anus,  were  not  sufficiently  or 
decidedly  cut ;  so  that  a  straitened  channel 
was  left  for  the  exit  of  the  stone.  Both 
these  original  errors  were  amended,  though 
feebly  and  inefficiently' ;  illness  was  at  the 
bottom  of  it ;  the  division  of  the  right  side 
of  the  prostate  was  comj)leted,  and  the 
bridles  of  muscles  touched  with  tiie  knife. 
These  subsequent  corrections  were  not 
enough  to  prevent  more  violence  being  doae 


than  should  be  perniitted  in  this  o]>eration. 
It  was  ten  minutes  before  the  stone  was  ex- 
tracted ;  and  though  1  have  seen  infinitely 
more  rough  exertion  employed,  without 
harm  in  the  result,  yet  do  I  fear  for  this 
poor  fellow." 

The  weight  of  the  stone  was  four  ounces. 

This  patient  died  of  jieritoneal  inflamma- 
tion five  days  after  the  operation,  in  sjiitc  of 
the  most  early  attention,  and  vigorous  means 
employed  to  subdue  it. 

The  angle  of  the  left  division  of  the  right 
side  of  the  prostate  gland  was  torn,  proving 
that  its  division  by  the  gorget  had  not  been 
quite  accomplished.  Some  pus  occu[)ied 
the  cellular  membrane  in  its  neighbourhood, 
and  the  small  intestines  were  glued  tojetlier 
by  active  peritoneal  inflammation,  which 
pervaded  the  whole  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

•  This  man,  possibly,  might  have  been 
saved,  had  the  incision  of  the  prostate  and 
bladder  been  made  more  free  for  the  passage 
of  the  stone,  instead  of  wrenching  it  from  its 
bed  by  the  forceps  ;  although,  when  stones 
arrive  at  a  large  size,  there  must  be  some 
doubt  about  the  result,  should  the  lateral 
operation  be  performed. 

Case  III. — Immediate   death  from  extraordi- 
nary violence  in  the  use  of  the  Forceps. 

The  spectator  in  an  operation  room  must 
always  feel  more  than  the  operator  himself, 
who  is  busy  with  his  work,  and,  indeed,  who 
should  see  nothing  else  but  that  this  is  well 
done. 

A  healthy,  middle-aged  looking  man, 
walked  into  the  operation  room,  with  a 
cheerful,  and  somewhat  of  a  bravado  man- 
ner, to  be  cut  for  the  stone.  Without  any 
assistance,  he  mounted  the  table,  and  offered 
his  hands  and  feet  to  be  tied,  with  the  air 
and  countenance  of  one  entering  the  prize- 
ring,  and  whose  mind  had  a  full  determina- 
tion to  win  the  fight  or  perish,  though  the 
possibility  of  the  last  was  not  at  all  in  his 
contemj)lation.  Scarcely  would  he  submit  to 
have  his  eyes  bandaged— he  ajipeared  as  if 
he  wished  to  behold  the  whole  of  that  pro- 
cess which  was  to  restore  him  to  health  and 
to  his  family  ! 

There  are  some  operator.? — or  let  us  rather 
say  there  were — who,  with  but  little  know- 
ledge, can,  by  a  talent  of  imitation,  perform 
the  mechanical  movements  of  an  operation 
with  singular  boldness,  rapidity,  and  effect, 
provided  they  meet  with  no  irregular  or  em- 
barrassing circumstance  to  disturb  this  beau- 
tiful harmony.  But  should  any  une.xpected 
and  frightful  event  suddenly  break  upon 
the  view  of  the  hitherto  brilliant  man,  then 
he  becomes  astounded,  and  is  all  abroad  at 
the  very  moment  when  complete  knowledo-e 
of  the  subject,  the  most  perfect  self  com- 
mand, the  entire  understanding,  are  neces- 
sary to  the  jjoor  patient's  safety.  It  is  then, 
too,    the  alarm  and  confusion  comnence ; 
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the  re()uisite  knowledge,  and  consequent 
coolness,  are  not  at  hand  ;  des[)erate  force 
is  substituted  for  skill,  and  the  patient  is  in 
the  most  imminent  dant,er  ;  that  is  to  say, 
in  more  danger  from  the  operator  himself 
than  from  the  disease  which  he  attempts  to 
remove. 

In  the  present  instance,  the  operator  made 
his  first  incisions  clean  and  correct ;  he 
reached  the  bladder,  felt  the  stone,  and,  in  a 
twinkling,  introduced  an  immense  pair  of 
forceps  into  the  passage.  But  there  was 
evident  ditficulty  or  obstruction  in  their  en- 
trance to  the  bladder.  Some  more  plunges 
were  made  with  them — still  their  room  for 
action  was  evidently  confined  ;  at  last  they 
griped  the  stone  ;  but,  from  the  wide  sepa- 
ration of  the  handles,  it  was  evident  that  the 
stone  was  either  very  large,  or  held  in  the 
forceps  by  its  long  axis. 

"  This  is  a  very  large  stone.  Doctor  ;  it 
won't  come  without  a  great  deal  of  force;" 
a  great  deal  of  force  was  immediately  ap- 
plied, (and  that  not  in  the  best  direction), 
but  to  no  purpose, — the  stone  would  not 
])ass.  The  operator  rested  ;  the  patient  was 
calm,  and  complained  not !  The  labours  of 
the  former,  (his  strength  being  recruited), 
now  re  commenced  with  redoubled  vigour", 
and  an  air  which  imported  a  dreadful  deter- 
mination to  succeed.  His  right  foot  was 
placed,  in  preparation  for  this  really  awful 
struggle,  against  a  chair,  which  was  sup- 
ported by  a  pu])il  ;  the  scene  became  ani- 
mated, though  horrible.  'J'he  straining  and 
creaking  of  the  forceps,  as  they  occasionally 
lifted  the  sutiering  wretch  from  the  table, 
(they  twice  pulled  him  oft"  it)— his  wild, 
agonizing  shrieks,  and  entreaties  for  forbear- 
ance, after  continuing  for  nearly  two  hours, 
gradually  became  more  faint,  and  sunk,  at 
last,  into  a  piteous  moan — and  when  the 
stone  was  shown  to  him  it  was  doubtful  whe- 
ther he  saw  it,  or  was  even  conscious  that  a 
period  had,  at  length,  arrived  to  sufferings 
that  never  were  exceeded  in  mortal  man. 

He  expired  in  a  few  minutes  after  being 
carried  to  his  bed.  The  body  was  not  ex- 
amined. 

The  operator  was  naturally  a  quick  and 
clever  man,  with  a  great  deal  of  tact  ;  but 
he  here  met  with  a  stone  of  more  than  five 
ounces  in  weight,  witliout  having  previously 
made  himself  a<  quaiuted  with  the  case  by 
repeated  examinations,  which  would  have 
enabled  him  to  plan  his  operation  better,  so 
as  to  meet  the  peculiar  difficulties  which  a 
very  large  stone  must  cri-ate. 

Upon  looking  at  the  gorget,  I  thought  it 
certain  that  it  could  not,  from  its  small  size, 
have  completely  divided  the  left  side  of  the 
prostate  ;  moreover,  it  cut  only  on  one  side, 
60  that  room  was  lost  on  the  right  side  of 
this  gland.  The  operator,  too,  having  seized 
the  stone,  appeared  to  be  unwilling  to  part 
with  if,  fearing  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 


it  again  ;  although  he  must  hr.ve  felt  a  stric- 
ture or  binding  upon  it,  which  would  require 
great  force  to  overcome.  He-appeared  to  be 
mentally  whispering  to  himself,  "  if  1  let  it 
go  I  may  not  get  hold  of  it  again,  and  it  shall 
come  now  it  is  in  my  power,''  and  with  this 
wrong  understanding  of  the  principles  of  this 
operation,  the  fatal  pulling  was  continued. 

This  feeling  of  apprehension,  of  fear  of 
losing  the  object  of  his  anxiety,  too  often  oc- 
cupies the  mind  of  the  operator,  especially  in 
the  case  of  a  deep  perineum,  where  the  stone 
is  at  a  great  distance  from  the  finger,  and 
not  easily  felt  or  commanded  by  it.  But  no 
woman's  fear  can  be  more  unreasonable,  no 
surgeon's  more  ruinous — for  it  leads  to  acts 
of  desperate  violence.  The  road  to  the  blad- 
der cannot  be  lost  after  the  forceps  has  once 
entered  its  cavitj',  and  the  stone  will  be  as 
easily  seized  a  second  or  a  third  time  as  it 
was  at  first,  — at  least,  it  svill  be  seized,  by 
steady  and  gentle  efforts. 

If  any  considerable  sense  of  stricture, 
therefore,  should  be  felt  at  the  prostatic 
opening,  when  the  operator  attempts  deli- 
very of  the  stone  from  the  bladder,  he  should 
desist  from  all  violence,  of  a  kind  likelv  to 
bruise  or  tear — the  stone  should  be  relin- 
quished, and  an  examination  of  the  extent  of 
the  incision,  already  made,  be  carried  into 
effect.  These  will  then  be  enlarged,  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances,  in  those  points 
where  the  stricture  or  bridling  exists,  or 
where  the  first  incisions  have  been  incou:- 
plete,  or  inadequate  to  the  size  of  the  stone. 

After  all,  operators,  in  this  difficult  case 
of  a  large  stone,  are  to  be  pitied, — it  must 
either  be  extracted  or  left  behind, — the 
want  of  success  is  more  the  fault  of  the  ope- 
ration (when  the  lateral  is  chosen)  than  in  a 
want  of  skill  in  the  surgeon. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical  Gazelle. 

Sim, 
Refkp.rino  to  No.  1T6,   and   Xo.  lyo,  of 
your  journal,  in  the  former  of  which   I  in- 
formed the  profession  that  a  series  of  narcc- 
tic  preparations  had  been  commenced  at  the 
laboratory,  and  in  the  latter  I  communicated 
the  results   of    my  experiments  on  conium, 
I  am  engaged  in  the  pharmaceutical  analy- 
sis  of  coichicum  auiumnale,   which  will   be 
submitted  to  the  attention  of  such  members 
of  the  profession  as  may  be  induced   to  visit 
the  laboratory  during  the  process. 
I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

K.  Bavilev. 
Ophthalmic  Huspitui,  MoorGcldti, 
August  4,  18:tl. 

W.  Wilson,  Printer,  .17,  Skinncr-Strect,  Loml«ii. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

ON 

CALCULOUS     DISEASES, 
By  B.  C.  Brodie,  F.R.S. 

■  As  delivered  by  him  in  his  Surgical  Lectures. 

Operation  of  Lithotomy,  continued. 

The  first  part  of  the  operation  of  litho- 
tomy, as  1  have  already  stated,  is  the 
makinof  an  incision  into  the  ureihra 
where  it  lies  in  the  perineum  ;  the  se- 
cond is  the  dilating,  or  dividing  that 
canal  where  it  is  surrounded  by  the 
jirostate.  To  facilitate  the  accomplish- 
ment of  these  objects,  it  is  convenient  to 
begin  with  introducing  into  tlie  urethra 
this  solid  steel  instrument,  wliich  we 
call  a  stafif.  It  is  of  the  figure  of  a 
sound  ;  from  which,  however,  it  differs  ; 
first,  in  the  handle,  which,  instead  of 
being  smooth  and  polished,  is  made 
rougl),  in  order  tliat  it  may  he  more 
firmly  and  steadily  held  ;  secondly,  in 
having  a  groove,  like  that  of  a  director, 
on  its  convex  side  It  is,  in  fact,  a  di- 
rector, and  intended  to  answer  precisely 
the  same  purpose.  The  staffs  sold  by 
the  instrument-makers  are  generally  of 
too  small  a  size.  They  should  be  as  large 
as  the  urethra  will  easily  admit  without 
l)cing  painfully  stretched.  A  large  staff" 
i.s  more  easily  felt  in  the  perineum  than 
a  small  one,  and  it  admits,  of  course,  of 
a  deeper  and  wider  groove.  'J'he  groove 
ought  to  I)ccome  gradually  shallower 
just  before  it  terminates  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  instrument,  in  order  that 
tlie  point  may  he  neatly  rounded  off. 
The  edges  of  the  groove  ought  to  be 
carefully  rounded  otf  also.  Attention 
to  these  circumstances  in  llie  construc- 
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tion  of  the  staff",  renders  its  introduction 
more  ea<y.  I  generally  begin  the  opera- 
tion with  introducing  the  staff  into  the 
bladder,  merely  because  it  is,  on  the 
whole,  more  readily  managed  when  the 
patient  is  standing  erect,  than  after  he  is 
placed  on  the  table. 

The  next  thing  is  to  secure  the  patient 
in  a  proper  posture,  with  the  perineum 
exposed.  About  two  feet  six  inches 
is  a  convenient  height  for  the  table.  The 
patient  should  be  placed  on  it  lying  on 
his  back,  supported  by  pillows,  witl»  his 
shoulders  somewhat  elevated.  lie  should 
be  directed  to  grasp  the  outside  of  each 
foot  with  the  hand  of  the  same  side  ; 
and  then  the  hana  and  foot  are  to  be 
bound  together  by  several  turns  of  these 
bandages,  whicli  we  call  lithotomy  gar- 
ters. If  the  patient  be  corpulent,  he 
probably  will  not  be  able  to  grasp  his 
feet,  and  he  must  in  that  case  grasp  his 
ankles  instead.  Besides  the  lithotomy 
garters,  it  is  convenient  to  apply  ano- 
ther bandage— the  neck  strap,  which  is 
thrown  over  the  back  of  the  neck,  and 
passed  under  each  ham.  Tliese  ban- 
dages are  not  employed  with  a  view  to 
prevent  the  patient  struggling,  as  per- 
sons out  of  the  profession  generally 
suppose,  but  solely  for  the  purpose 
already  mentioned,  namely,  to  keep 
him  in  a  convenient  posture,  with  the 
periueun)  properly  exposed.  Tiius  pre- 
pared, the  piiticnt  is  drawn  towards  the 
end  of  the  talile,  witii  the  buttocks  ra- 
ther projecting  over  it. 

Several  assistants  arc  required,  one  to 
sup])ort  the  patient  on  each  side,  holding 
his  feet,  hands,  and  knees,  and  keeping 
the  lower  limbs  well  asunder;  a  tliird 
to  give  you  the  instruments,  in  the 
order  in  wliich  you  want  theiu  ;  ami  a 
fourth    to   h(dd  tlie  ha!;dle  of  llie  staff". 

2  R 
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It  is  al30  convenient,  thou<rh  by  no 
means  necessary,  to  have  another  assis- 
tant, to  support  the  patient's  shoulders. 
Your  assistant,  who  holds  thestJiff,  may 
stand  on  cither  side,  hut  it  is  usual  for 
hiui  to  stand  on  the  patient's  left  side, 
in  order  that  he  may  take  the  handle  of 
the  staff  in  his  rlirht  hand. 

The  surfreon  himself  should  be  seated 
on  a  stool  before  the  patient.  He  is 
first  to  attend  to  the  position  of  the 
statF,  takiuff  care  that  it  is  held  nearly 
perpendicularly  ;  the  handle  of  it  beina;-, 
however,  a  little  inclined  towards  the 
patient's  rii^ht  gmin.  Tiiis  causes  the 
convexity  of  the  instrument  to  project  a 
little  on  the  left  side  of  the  perineum. 

In  the  tirst  part  of  the  operation  your 
attention  is  to  be  directed  to  the  staff. 
You  are  to  feel  it  with  your  left 
hand,  and  the  knife  held  in  your  right 
hand  is  to  be  directed  towards  it.  It  is 
a  sure  guide  ;  following  which,  you  can 
never  err,  even  in  the  deepest  |)erineum  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  if  you  lose  sight  of  it, 
you  are  cutting  in  the  perineum,  as  it 
were,  at  random  j  you  divide  parts 
which  you  ought  not  to  divide  ;  espe- 
cially you  are  in  danger  of  carrying 
your  incisions  too  near  to  the  ramus  of 
the  ischium,  where  the  arterial  liranches 
of  the  internal  pudic  artery  are  of  a 
larger  size  than  in  the  centre  of  the 
perineum,  and  therefore  more  liable  to 
bleed  I  have  seen  some  surgeons  en- 
deavour to  introduce  the  point  of  the 
d()ul»le-edged  scalpel  into  the  groove  of 
the  staff  at  the  tirst  incision.  But  I 
caution  you  against  this,  as  a  great 
error  in  the  operation,  except  indeed  it 
be  in  the  case  of  a  young  and  very  lean 
subject.  AVhere  there  is  any  quantity 
of  fat  in  the  perineum,  or  any  thing 
even  distantly  approaching  to  what  we 
call  a  deep  perineum,  if  you  attempt  to 
cut  at  once  into  (he  groove  of  the  staff, 
the  result  is,  that  you  open  the  urethra 
too  far  foi  wards  ;  you  divide  the  corpus 
spunijiosuin  of  the  penis,  which  need  not 
in  reality  be  divided  at  all  ;  and  you  are 
then  certain  of  wounding  the  artery  of 
the  bulb  of  the  urethra,  which  otli«r- 
wise  is,  in  most  instances,  avoided. 
Another  inconvenience  which  attends  on 
this  method  of  proceeding  is,  that  the 
wound  i)eing  too  near  to  the  scrotum, 
the  cellular  membrane  of  it  is  in  danger 
of  being  infiltrated  with  blood  ;  and 
another  still  is,  that  a  greater  mass  of 
substance  is  left  to  be  divided,  when 
you  continue  the  incision  into  the  blad- 


der, than  there  would  have  been  if  you 
had  cut  into  the  urethra  farther  back  in 
the  first  instance. 

1  say,  then,  let  the  opening  in  the 
urethra  be  made  deep  in  the  perineum, 
behind  the  l)nlb,  and  as  near  as  can  be 
to  the  prostate.  Place  the  thumb  of 
your  left  hand  on  the  skin  over  the 
staff;  and  in  a  man  of  ordinary  size, 
ai)out  an  inch  and  a  quarter  before  the 
anus.  Begin  your  incision  immediately 
below  this,  on  tiie  leftside  of  the  raphe, 
and  continue  it  bjckwaids  and  towards 
the  left  side,  into  the  space  between  the 
anus  and  the  tui)erosity  of  the  left 
ischium.  Here  you  may  cut  freely: 
you  can  injure  nothing  of  consequence. 
'Jlien  feel  for  the  staff  in  the  wound  ; 
direct  the  point  of  your  knife  towards 
it,  and  carefully  cut  into  the  groove, 
where  it  lies  in  the  membranous  part  of 
the  urethra.  All  theie  incisions  are, 
you  will  observe,  iKade  low  down  in  the 
perineum,  that  is,  near  to  the  rectum. 
1  have  already  given  you  what  I  con- 
ceive to  be  sufficient  reasons  for  avoid- 
ing incisions  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
perineum.  I  may  add  another,  namely, 
that  if  the  external  part  of  the  wound 
be  in  the  lower  part  of  the  perineum, 
there  is  a  depending  orifice  for  the  free 
discharge  of  the  urine  after  the  opera- 
tion, wiiicli  there  would  not  be  other- 
wise. There  is  al-oa  great  authority  in 
favour  of  this  mode  of  proceeding. 
Clieselden  made  his  incisions  in  the  way 
which  I  have  mentioned,  as  is  proved 
by  the  anxiety  which  he  evinced  to  avoid 
injuring  the  rectum.  Had  he  done 
otherwise,  it  would  never  have  entered 
into  his  contemplation  that  the  rectum 
was  in  dangler. 

The  next  step  of  the  operation  is  the 
continuance  of  the  incision  along  the 
po?terior  part  of  the  urethra,  and  the 
dilatation  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 
Some  recommend  tiiis  to  be  accomplish- 
ed by  means  of  the  common  scalpel,  with 
which  you  have  made  the  external  inci- 
sions ;  the  point  being  steadily  intro- 
duced along  the  groove  of  the  statf,  with 
the  edge  turned  outwards,  so  as  to  di- 
vide the  left  side  of  the  prostate.  This 
was  Cbeselden's  method  of  operating. 
I  draw  this  conclusion  from  Chesclden's 
own  account  of  his  operation,  not  from 
the  absurd  statement  published  by  his 
cotemporary.  Dr.  Douglas,  who  evi- 
dently understood  nothing  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  indeed  describes  an  operation 
which  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  per- 
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form.  But  after  luiviiijj  incised  the 
prostate  and  neck  of  tl>e  bladder,  Chesel- 
den  introduced  the  instrnnient  wliich  I 
now  shc^v  you,  the  blunt  <(orget,  so  as  to 
dilate  tiic  wound  still  further,  answerinj»- 
at  the  same  time  the  purpose  of  aconduc- 
tor  for  the  forceps  ;  and,  as  far  as  I  can 
learn,  this  method  was  followed  jrenerally 
by  the  Euijlish  sur-jfeons  up  to  the  time  of 
Sir  (,'aisar  Hawkins,  'i  his  celebrated 
operator,  who  exercised  his  skill,  and  ac- 
quired his  reputalion,  within  the  walls  of 
this  hospital,  caused  one  side  of  the  <(nr- 
i^et  to  be  ground  to  a  sharp  edge,  and 
thus  converted  the  blunt  into  a  cutting 
gorget.  The  cuttin<r  gorget  of  Sir 
Cassar  Hawkins  Caud  all  those  that  have 
been  since  invented  are  but  modifica- 
tions of  it)  was  intended  to  supersede 
the  use  of  the  knife  iu  opening  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
answered  the  jiurpose  of  a  blunt  gorget 
in  other  respects.  It  would  be  j)re- 
sumptuous  in  me  to  say  that  the  cutting 
gorget  is  not  a  good  instrument,  when 
it  lias  been  employed,  not  only  by  m.any 
of  our  more  distinguished,  but  by  some 
of  our  must  successful  lithotomists. 
But  1  cannot  but  think  that  there  are 
some  considerable  objections  to  it  never- 
theless. The  incision  is  made  as  it  is 
being  thrust  into  the  bladder.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  thick  wedge -like  form 
of  the  instrument,  the  prostate,  and  es- 
pecially a  hard  and  enlarged  prostate, 
offers  to  it  considerable  resistance.  A 
certain  quantity  of  force  is  necessary  for 
its  introduction  ;  and  if  that  foice  be 
not  well  applied,  the  beak  may  slip  out 
of  the  groove  of  the  staff  into  the  space 
between  the  bladder  and  rectum,  an  ac- 
cident which  is  too  surely  followed  l)y 
the  death  of  the  patient.  Now  I  know 
that  such  an  accident  ought  not  to  hap- 
pen, but  1  also  know  that  I  have  seen 
it  happen  to  a  very  experienced  and 
dexterous  lithotomist.  There  is,  of 
course,  a  still  greater  chance  of  its  hap- 
pening to  an  inexperienced  lithotomist, 
(and  all  are  inexperienced  in  the  first 
instance.)  These  considerations  lead 
ine  to  recommend  you  not  to  begin  with 
the  cutting  gorget  :  you  may  adopt  it, 
if  you  please,  afterwards.  For  my  own 
part,  although  I  have  very  frecjuently 
used  the  cutting  gorget,  I  generally 
make  the  incision  of  the  prostate  with 
the  knife  which  I  now  shew  you.  \ou 
will  observe  that  the  blade  is  broad 
enough  to  divide  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  prostate,  as  it  enters  the  bladder. 


without  it  being  necessary  to  increase 
the  size  of  the  incision  by  cutting  late- 
rallv  afterwards;  and  that,  instead  of  a 
sharp  point,  it  terminates  in  a  i)eak, 
fitted  to  the  groove  of  the  staff.  In 
ordinary  cases,  a  knifeof  this  kind,  with 
a  single  cutting  edge,  is  suHicient  ;  but 
incases  of  very  large  calculi,  there  are 
good  reasons  for  dividing  both  sides  of 
the  i)rostate.  There  is  no  objection  to 
this  being  done  that  I  can  discover  ;  and 
for  such  cases  I  liave  been  for  some 
time  iu  the  habit  of  using  this  double- 
edged  knife,  with  a  beak  projecting 
from  its  centre. 

Having  made  the  opening  into  the 
membranous  part  of  the  urethra,  you 
are  to  insert  the  beak  of  the  beaked 
knife  into  the  groove  of  the  staff".  Vou 
then  take  the  handle  of  the  staff  into 
your  left  hand,  depressing  it  at  the  same 
time.  You  depress  your  right  hand  also, 
so  that  the  handle  of  the  knife,  which 
you  hold  iu  it,  lies  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  external  wound.  You  are  now  to 
push  the  knife  along  the  groove  of  the 
staff  into  the  bladder,  with  its  cutting 
edge  inclined  a  little  downwards  towards 
the  ramus  of  the  ischium,  if  you  use  a 
single-edged  knife,  but  holding  it  hori- 
zontally if  you  use  one  with  a  doul)le 
edge.  Let  this  be  done  slowly,  cau- 
tiously, taking  care  that  you  do  not 
lose  the  feeling  of  the  beak  sliding  over 
the  smooth  surface  of  the  staff  for  a 
single  instant.  Generally,  as  the  knife 
enters  the  bladder,  a  few  drops  of  urine 
escape,  but  never  any  large  quantity. 
This  being  accomplished,  you  are  to 
withdraw  the  knife  a'ong  the  groove  of 
the  staff  in  the  same  line  in  which  you 
introduced  it.  Never  cut  with  it  late- 
rally, except  you  find  it  afterwards  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  do  so,  on  account 
of  the  large  size  of  the  stone ;  for  in 
cutting  laterally,  you  will  find  it  difE- 
cult  to  measure  exactly  the  extent  of 
yourincision  ;andyou  mayendangeryour 
patient's  life  in  conse(juence  of  your 
dividing  the  parts  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  the  prostate. 

The  next  step  of  the  operation  is  to 
introduce  your  finger,  directed  by  the 
staff",  into  the  bladder,  so  that  you  may 
feel  the  parts  which  are  divided,  and  de- 
termine whether  the  incision  is  properly 
made.  If  you  operate  on  a  child,  or  on 
a  young  and  thin  person,  you  may  then 
at  once  introduce  the  forceps  into  the 
bladder.  But  if  you  operate  on  a  full- 
grown  person,  and  especially  on   one 
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liavinaf  a  deep  perineum,  it  will  be 
prudent  for  you  first  to  introduce 
<liis  instrument,  which  we  call  a  blunt 
gorget,  previously  to  the  use  of  the 
forceps.  The  l)]unt  gori^^et  is,  as  you 
perceive,  an  oblong  phite  of  steel, 
turned  up  at  the  edges,  so  as  to  present 
a  concave  surface  above,  and  a  convex 
surface  l)elo\v.  The  handle  is  inclined 
downwards,  and  that  extremity,  which  is 
opposite  to  the  handle,  gradually  be- 
comes narrower,  and  terminates  in  a 
beak  similar  to  that  of  the  lithotomy 
knife.  Tiie  surgeon  takes  the  blunt 
gorget  in  Ids  right  hand,  and  inserts  the 
beak  in  the  groove  of  the  stafif;  then, 
holding  the  handle  of  the  staff  in  his  left 
hand,  and  depressing  it  at  the  same  time, 
he  carefully  introduces  the  gorget  into 
the  bladder.  Having  done  so,  he  with- 
draws the  stafl",  and  leaves  the  gorget  in 
the  woiuid. 

The  gorget  is  intended  to  answer  tlie 
purpose  of  a  director  for  the  forceps. 
But  it  answers  another  purpose  also — it 
is  a  dilator  of  the  wound.  The  knife 
divides  only  a  portion  of  the  prostate. 
The  gorget  splits  the  remainder  as  far 
ns  its  breadth  allows  it  to  do  so.  Do 
not  for  an  instant  suppose  that  this  is 
any  rude  or  violent  proceeding.  It  is 
far  otherwise.  The  incision  of  the  pros- 
tate having  been  begun  by  the  knife,  the 
extension  of  it  by  means  of  the  blunt 
gorget  is  accomplished  with  the  greatest 
ease.  If  you  perform  the  operation  on 
the  dead  body  in  the  way  which  I  have 
described,  and  dissect  the  parts  after- 
wards, you  will  distinguish  very  readily 
tlie  clean  smooth  surface  made  by  the 
tut  of  the  knife,  from  the  fibrous,  or 
striated  surface,  made  by  the  splitting 
of  the  gorget.  You  will  ask,  why  not 
make  such  a  division  of  the  parts  by 
cutting  laterally  with  the  knife?  Why 
j)refcr  tlie  dilatation  of  the  wound  by  the 
blunt  gorget  ?  INly  answer  is,  tiiat  the 
separation  of  the  parts  with  the  latter 
instrument  causes  no  haemorrhage  ;  and 
that  it  ceases  as  soon  as  it  reaches 
the  inar;rin  of  the  prostate — that  is,  as 
soon  as  it  reaches  the  condensed  cellu- 
lar membrane,  which  forms  what  may  be 
called  its  capsule. 

Before  'explaining  the  use  of  the 
lithotomy  forceps,  I  must  shew  you 
their  construction.  One  of  the  handles 
terminates  in  a  ring,  the  other  in  a  loop. 
Tlie  blades  become  broader  towards  the 
extremity;  their  ojipositc  surfaces  are 
concave,  an<l  armed  with  small  pointed 


projections,  or  teeth.  When  closed  as 
far  as  they  can  be  closed,  the  ends  do 
not  exactly  come  in  contact.  Thus  they 
are  well  fitted  to  hold  the  stone  which 
they  have  seized,  at  the  same  time  that, 
if  the  stone  be  not  seized,  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  pinch  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  bladder.  This  j)articular 
forceps  is  made  according  to  the  pat- 
tern of  those  which  Cheselden  employed 
on  most  occasions,  as  described  by 
Douglas,  and  you  will  find  them  very 
generally  useful.  You  must  not,  how- 
ever, rely  on  these  alone :  you  must 
have  forceps  which  are  longer  and 
larger:  others  much  smaller,  especially 
for  operations  on  cliildren.  You  should 
be  provided  also  with  curved  forceps,  to 
be  used  where  the  stone  lies  in  the  hol- 
low behind  an  enlarged  prostate  gland. 

The  surgeon,  then,  holding  the  handle 
of  the  blunt  gorget  with  the  left  hand,  in- 
troduces the  forceps  with  his  right, 
along  the  concave  surface  of  the  gor- 
get, into  the  bladder.  This  is  to  be  dune 
cautiously,  and  without  violence.  But 
it  is  to  be  observed,  nevertheless,  that 
the  forceps  always  experience  a  certain 
degree  of  resistance,  and  that  some  force 
is  necessary  to  make  them  enter  the 
bladder.  You  know  when  they  have 
entered  by  the  resistance  ceasing,  and, 
in  many  cases,  by  a  gush  of  urine  taking 
place  at  the  time.  In  a  deep  perineum 
the  forceps  have  to  penetrate  to  a  great 
depth  before  they  arrive  at  the  bladder. 
This  is  one  of  the  sources  of  dirficulty 
and  doubt  to  a  younj;  surgeon,  who  is 
apt  to  think  that  the  forceps  must  have 
actually  entered  the  bladder,  when  they 
have,  in  reality,  penetrated  no  farther 
than  the  prostate.  The  forceps  having 
been  introduced,  the  gorget  is  to  be 
withdrawn. 

The  surgeon  is  not  to  open  and  close 
the  forceps  at  random.  He  is  to  use  them 
first  as  a  sound,  cx])loriiig  the  difl"erent 
parts  of  the  bladder,  until  he  has  ascer- 
tained where  the  stone  lies.  Tiie  dis- 
covery of  the  stone  will  be  very  much 
facilitated  by  the  introduction  of  the 
finger  along  the  groove  of  the  staff  pre- 
viously to  the  introduction  of  the  blunt 
gorget — at  least  in  most  instances.  In 
a  case  of  enlarged  prostate  and  deep 
perineum,  where  the  finger  will  not 
reach  the  bladder,  this  mode  of  exami- 
nation is,  of  course,  of  no  avail.  The 
stone  being  touched  by  the  forceps,  the 
blades  are  to  be  opened  upon  it,  and 
the  stone  is,  in  general,  readily  grasped. 
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I   liavc   already   incntioned    a    case  in 
which  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder 
was  ruptured  in  conse<|Ucncc  of  the  sur- 
pcoii   toi)   forcibly  and  hastily  opeiiiniif 
the  forceps;  and  this  will  be  a  lesson  to 
you  as  to  your   conduct   in  this  part  of 
tlie  operation.     But  I  conceive  that  the 
dans^er  of   such   an   accident  as  this  is 
not  tlie  same  in  all  cases.     In  some   in- 
stances, wIkmi  you   bcffin  the  operation, 
the  bladder  is  distended  witli  urine  ;  then 
when  the  instruments  enter  it,  the  urine 
rushes  out,  not  impelled  by  muscular  ac- 
tion, but  by  its   own  jrravity,   and  the 
pressure  of  the  viscera.      Under  these 
circumstances,  when  you  introduce  your 
finger    into  the  bladder,   you    find  the 
muscular  tunic  relaxed,  with  the  mucous 
membrane  liani(ini^   in   folds ;    and,    in 
conseciuence,   tiicy  are  not  likely   to   be 
ruptured.     In   other  instances  the   pa- 
tient voids  his  urine  immediately  before 
the  operation,  or  perhaps    duriui;-   the 
introduction    of    the   stafl'.     Here    the 
urine,  being  made  to    flow  by   the    pa- 
tient's own  etforts,  the  muscular   tunic 
is  contracted  :  it  ofifers   a   considerable 
resistance  to  the  opening  of  the  forceps, 
and  is  liable  to  be  ruptured,  if  they  arc 
opened    rudely    and     incautiously.     It 
sometimes  happens  that  a  small  stone 
lies,  as  it  were,  concealed  in   some  part 
of  the  bladder,  perhaps   beneath  a  fold 
of  the  mucous   membrane,  so  tliat  you 
cannot  easily  l)ring  the  forceps  in  con- 
tact with  if.     You  will  tlien  frequently 
succeed  in    seizing  it  in   the  following 
manner.     Expand  the  forceps  carefully 
until   the  blades   are  widely    separated 
from  each  other,  holding  them    at    the 
same  time  in  such  a  position  as  that  the 
blades  open  horizontally.  This  dislodges 
the  stone,  and  causes  it  to  fall    to   the 
lower  surface  of  the  bladder,  and  then, 
as  you  close  the  forceps,  you  find  tiiat 
you   have   seized   it.     In    other    cases, 
where  there  is  a  tumor  at  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  caused  by  an  enlargement 
of  the  prostate  gland,  the  stone  is  liable 
to  be  lodged  behind  tbe  projection.  You 
feel  the  stone,  but  the  forceps  slide  over 
its  surface,  and  do  not  grasp  it.     It  is 
in   such  a  case    as  this  that  the  curved 
forceps  are  useful,  which  are  capable  of 
dipping  into  the  hollow  behind  the  pros- 
tate.    Under  these  circumstances,  you 
may    find    it    useful   to   introduce   the 
finger  into  the  rectum,   and    raise    the 
bladder,  by  means  of  it,towards  the  pubes. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  this   expe- 
dient can  be  of  no  use  except  where  the 


bladder  is  wilbin  reach  of  the  finger, 
which  it  rarely  is  in  a  case  of  enlarged 
prostate. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  the  ex- 
traction of  the  stone  witli  the  forceps  ; 
and,  simple  as  it  may  appear  to  be,  there 
are  several  things  to  l)e  attended  to  in 
this  part  of  the  operation. 

The  forceps  are  to  be  withdrawn  from 
the  bladder  in  the  direction  of  the  exter- 
nal wound.  Tor  the  most  part,  it  is  bet- 
ter that  the  convexity  of  one  blade  of 
the  forceps  should  lie  turned  upwards, 
and  that  of  the  other  blade  downwards. 
Attention  to  this  point  is  especially  of 
consequence  in  cases  where  there  is  an 
enlarged  prostate  gland,  forming  a  tu- 
mor projecting  into  the  bladder.  The 
smooth  convex  surface  of  the  blade  of 
tiie  forceps  is  not  interfered  with  by  the 
projection  ;  whereas,  if  the  forceps  are 
turned  in  the  other  direction,  the  stone 
coming  in  contact  with  the  tumor,  be- 
comes, as  it  were,  entangled  by  it,  and 
the  extraction  of  it  is  rendered  difficult. 
The  stone  must  be  grasped  with  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  force,  otherwise  it  may 
escape  from  the  forceps.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  important  that  you 
should  take  care  not  to  apply  so  much 
force  as  to  crush  it,  for  this  will  make 
the  operation  not  only  more  difficult,  and 
tedious,  and  painful,  but  also  increase 
its  danger.  You  should  always  endea- 
vour to  satisfy  yourself,  before  you  pro- 
ceed to  the  operation,  what  is  the  pro- 
bable nature  of  the  stone,  in  order  that 
you  may  judge  how  far  it  is,  or  is  not, 
likely  to  be  easily  broken.  The  lithic 
acid  calculus  is  of  a  very  hard  texture, 
and  is  broken  with  difficulty.  The  oxa- 
late of  lime  calculus  is  also  hard,  but  it 
is  more  brittle  than  the  lithic  acid  cal- 
culus. If  the  urine  be  alkaline,  with- 
out containing  the  adhesive  mucus 
secreted  by  the  bladder,  you  know  that 
the  external  layer  is  composed  of  the 
triple  phosphate,  and  a  calculus  of  this 
kind  is  much  more  easily  broken  than 
either  of  those  which  have  been  before 
mentioned.  But  the  most  brittle  of 
all,  and  that  which  requires  the  greatest 
degree  of  caution  in  its  extraction,  i.s 
the  fusible  calculus,  formed  partly  by 
the  triple  phosphate  of  the'  urine,  and 
partly  by  the  phosphate  of  lime,  gene- 
rated by  the  adhesive  mucus,  secreted 
by  the  membrane  of  the  bladder;  and 
the  greater  the  (juantity  of  the  adhesive 
mucus,  and  the  larger  the  proportion  of 
the  phospiiatc  of  lime,  the  more  lialile 
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is  the  calculus  to  be  crushed  beneath 
the  pressure  of  the  forceps. 

If,  having  seized  tlie  stone,  yon  find 
that  it  cannot  be  readily  drawn  through 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  you  are  to  bear 
ill  mind,  that  this  may  "be  because  you 
have  hold  of  its  long  diameter.  Let  it 
then  drop  out  of  the  forceps,  and  en- 
deavour to  seize  it  in  a  more  convenient 
manner.  In  some  cases  you  will  find 
it  expedient  to  dilate  the  wound  of  the 
prostate  by  a  second  incision.  This, 
however,  is  never  proper,  except  where 
you  have  divided  only  one  side  of  the 
prostate  in  the  first  instance.  You  may 
then  introduce  a  straight  probe-pointed 
bistoury,  and  make  an  incision  in  the  op- 
posite or  undivided  side  of  tlie  prostate. 
But  this  is  to  be  done  with  the  greatest 
caution.  A  careless  incision  may  occa- 
sion a  frightful  haemorrhage,  or  it  may 
extend  beyond  the  l.'oundaries  of  the 
prostate  into  the  cellular  texture  exter- 
nal to  it,  and  1  have  already  explained 
to  you  how  much  this  may  endanger 
the  life  of  the  patient. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  for  me  to  say 
too  much  as  to  the  caution  necessary 
in  the  extraction  of  a  large  stone. 
You  must  command,  not  only  all 
your  skill,  but  all  your  patience  ; 
indeed,  patience  is  here  the  greatest 
indication  of  skill.  You  are  to  draw 
out  the  stone  gradually,  endeavour- 
ing to  dilate  the  parts  through  which 
it  is  to  pass,  instead  of  tearing  them, 
and  it  is  astonishing  to  what  an  ex- 
tent this  gradual  dilatation  may  be 
accomplished  in  the  hands  of  a  prudent 
surgeon.  I  have  told  you  how  impor- 
tant it  is  tliat  you  should  avoid  crush- 
ing the  stone.  But  even  this  rule  has 
its  exceptions.  A  stone  may  be  so  large 
that  no  degree  of  gentleness  and  caution 
will  enable  you  to  extract  it  entire  with- 
out extensive  laceration  of  the  neck  of 
the  liladdcr,  extending  into  the  sur- 
rounding cellular  membrane,  and  under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  the  smallest 
of  the  two  evils  that  it  should  be  broken 
into  pieces.  The  fragments  are  to  be 
extracted  one  after  another,  larger  or 
smaller  forceps  being  used  according  to 
circumstances.  Some  of  the  smaller 
fragments  may  be  removed  by  means  of 
this  instrument — a  kind  of  steel  spoon, 
to  which  we  gave  the  name  of  a  scoop  ; 
and  the  very  smallest  of  all  may  be 
washed  out  of  the  bladder  l)y  introducing 
the  pipe  of  a  syringe  into  it,  and  inject- 
ing a  sufficient  (paantity  of  tepid  water. 


Vou  are  to  ascertain,  at  last,  whether 
the  whole  of  the  fragments  are  extract- 
ed, by  exploring  the  cavity  of  the  blad- 
der caretully  by  means  uf  this  straight 
sound  introduced  by  the  wound,  and 
in  most  cases  also  by  examining  it  with 
the  fin;jer. 

When  a  fusible  calculus,  containing  a 
large  proportion  of  the  phosphate  of 
lime,  is  broken,  it  often  happens  that 
some  of  the  fragments  are  of  so  small  a 
size  that  they  remain  like  particles  of 
coarse  sand  in  the  bladder,  even  in  spite 
of  all  the  precautions  which  you  can 
take  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  and 
further  attentions  are  re(juired.  Let 
the  patient  recover  of  the  first  ef- 
fects of  the  operation :  then  once  or 
twite  daily  introduce  a  catheter  by  the 
urethra  into  liie  bladder,  and  inject  half 
a  pint  of  tepid  water  through  it,  by 
means  of  an  elastic  gum  bottle.  Tlie 
water  flowing  in  by  the  catheter  will 
flow  out  by  the  wound,  carrying  the 
particles  of  sand  with  it ;  and  thus,  at 
last,  the  bladder  will  be  emptied  of 
them.  In  a  case  of  enlarged  prostate, 
indeed,  this  plan  may  not  answer,  as  it 
often  ha])pens  that  the  patient  is  not 
more  able  alter  the  operation  to  empty 
the  bhidder  by  the  wound,  than  he 
was  before  to  empty  it  by  the  natural 
passage.  For  these  cases  you  must  be 
provided  with  a  catheter  of  a  large 
size,  having  an  aperture  five  times  the 
size  of  that  commonly  made,  close  to 
the  point,  on  the  upper  or  concave  side. 
The  tepid  water  being  injected  by  the 
catheter  will  be  discharged  by  it  also, 
carrying  every  time  some  of  the  small 
fragments  of  calculi  with  it,  until  none 
are  left  in  the  bladder. 

It  very  rarely  happens  that  you  meet 
with  an  encysted  calculus  where  you 
perform  the  operation  of  lithotomy. 
In  fact,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
of  encysted  calculi,  the  bladder  is  dis- 
eased ;  so  thsit  they  are  quite  unfit  for 
the  operation.  However,  such  an  event 
occurs  occasionally.  A  boy,  about  six- 
teen years  of  aye,  was  arimilted  into 
the  hospital  in  the  year  1816.  He  had 
suffered  a  long  time  from  stone  in  the 
bladder.  There  were  these  remark- 
able circuni>tances  in  his  case — namely, 
that  the  stone  could  sometimes  be  felt 
distinctly  with  the  sound,  appearing  to 
be  of  a  large  size,  while  at  other  times 
it  could  not  be  felt  at  all ;  and  that, 
sometimes,  when  the  bladder  was  empty 
of  urine,  it    could     be    perceived    dig- 
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t'lnctly  with  the  fiiijrer  from  the  rec- 
tum, wliile  at  other  times,  when  there 
was  urine  in  liie  bhuidcr,  it  couhl 
not  he  tietecteii  at  all  by  this  mode  of 
examination.  In  jterforminy  the  ope- 
ration, wlien  I  iiad  introduced  my  lin- 
ger into  the  bladder  1  could,  at  first, 
discover  no  stone.  At  last  I  felt  it  on 
the  anterior  i)art  of  the  bladder,  behind 
the  pubes.  It  was  not  lying"  loose  in 
the  cavity  of  the  bladder,  but  evidently 
contained  in  a  cyst,  communicating' 
with  the  bladder  by  a  round  opening-. 
By  means  of  a  probe-pointed  bistoury, 
I  carefully  dilated  the  orifice  of  the 
cyst,  and  then,  introducinu-  my  finger, 
separated  the  meml)rane  of  it  from  the 
stone,  until  I  was  enabled  to  take  hold 
of  the  stone  with  the  forceps.  The 
stone  is  preserved  among  those  in  our 
Museum.  It  was  not  only  an  encysted 
stone,  but  an  adiiering  one  also,  for  it 
was  brought  away  with  a  portion  of  tlie 
membranous  lining  of  the  cyst  closely 
attached  to  it.     Tlie  boy  recovered. 

After  the  operation  your  patient  is  to 
return  to  his  bed,  where  he  is  to  be  laid 
on  iiis  back,  with  his  shoulders  and 
loins  as  much  elevated  as  they  can  l)e 
without  inconvenience,  so  as  to  make 
the  wound  in  the  perineum  as  depend- 
ing as  possible.  The  tliighs  are  to  be 
somewhat  elevated  by  a  bolster  placed 
under  the  hams,  and  tlie  knees  are  to  be 
a  little  asunder.  The  urine  flows,  not 
through  the  urethra,  but  through  the 
wound;  and  the  first,  and  two  or  three 
succeeding  gushes  of  it  usually  give  the 
patient  a  good  deal  of  smarting  pain. 
In  many  cases,  where  there  lias  been  a 
deep  perineum,  and  especially  wbere 
the  stone  has  proved  to  be  of  a  large 
size,  I  have  introduced  an  elastic  <:um 
canula  through  tlie  wound  into  t'.ie  blad- 
der, and  alloived  it  to  remain  for  the 
first  two  or  tliree  days — that  is,  until 
there  was  time  for  tlie  surrounding 
parts  to  become  consolidated  by  inflam- 
mation. Such  a  canula  makes  an  ex- 
cellent conductor  for  the  urine.  It  keeps 
the  bladder  ahvays  empty,  and  pre- 
vents the  pain  which  oliierwise  is  ex- 
perienced on  the  first  passage  of  the 
urine.  It  prevents  also  thst  obstruc- 
tion to  the  flow  of  the  urine  which 
sometimes  occurs  after  the  operation, 
in  consequence  of  the  wound  having 
becou-.e  plugged  by  a  coagulum  of 
blood.  In  cases  in  which  the  stone  has 
been  of  so  large  a  size  as  to  make  it 
probable  that,  in  the  extraction  of  it. 


the  soft  parts  have  been  lacerated  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  the  prostate, 
tiie  canula  will  answer  another  good 
purpose,  by  lessening  the  danger  of 
the  urine  becoming  efl'used  into  the  cel- 
lular memlirane. 

In  (M-dinary  cases  the  after  treat- 
ment is  very  simple.  The  wound 
re(|uires  litJe  more  than  attention  to 
cleanliness  ;  for  of  what  service  can  ap- 
plications he  to  a  wound,  over  whicli  the 
urine  constantly  flows?  It  gradually 
contracts  and  granulates ;  and  as  it 
does  so,  the  urine  begins  to  flow  by  the 
urethra.  As  the  wound  iiecomes  more 
contracted,  more  urine  flows  by  the  na- 
tural passage,  and  usually,  in  about  a 
month  from  the  time  of  tiie  operation, 
tlie  function  of  the  urethra  is  completely 
restored,  and  the  woiuid  is  healed. 

In  a  few  cases  there  may  be  a  reason 
for  applying  leeches  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  abdomen,  and  in  still  fewer  it 
may  be  right  to  take  blood  from  the 
arm.  Fomentations  applied  to  the 
belly  are  sometimes  projier  also ;  and 
to  this  we  may  add,  the  precautions  ne- 
cessary after  most  other  oi)erations, 
with  respect  to,  the  functions  of  the 
intestines,  and  tiie  diet. 

Tliere  are  cases,  however,  in  which 
still  further  attentions  are  re(]uired. 
Where  the  bladder  is  in  a  state  of  chro- 
nic inflammation  !)efore  the  operation, 
secreting  adiiesive  mucus,  that  inflam- 
mation is  always  aggravated  iiy  the  ne- 
cessary introduction  of  instruments  at 
the  time  of  tlie  operation,  and  there  is 
always  an  increased  secretion  of  the  ad- 
hesive mucus  afterwards.  Again,  in 
some  cases,  where  those  symptoms  did 
not  exist  previously,  they  are  induced 
by  the  operation.  Now,  under  these 
circumstances,  the  mucus  being  lial)!e 
to  deposit  the  phosphate  of  lime,  and 
the  whole  of  the  urine  being  rendered 
alkaline,  there  is  a  great  liability  to  a 
calculous  formation,  and  it  will  often 
require  much  care  to  prevent  this  cala- 
mity coming  a  second  time  upon  the 
patient.  Opium,  mineral  or  vegetable 
acids,  and  especially  tiie  decoction  of 
the  Pareira  Brava,  may  be  here  resorted 
to  with  advantage  : — but  I  need  not  oc- 
cupy your  time  by  a  detail  of  the  treat- 
ment which  is  proper  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  sufficient  for  me  to 
refer  you  to  what  I  said  on  this  subject 
in  the  first  of  my  lectures  on  calculous 
disorders.  In  some  of  these  cases,  the 
whole  surface  of  the   wound  becomes 
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encrusted  with  a  white  calculous  de- 
posit. Stimulating  applications  to  the 
surface  of  it  are  then  likely  to  be  useful, 
sucli  as  a  lotion  of  decoction  of  bark 
and  tincture  of  myrrh,  sulution  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  or  of  nitric  acid.  As 
by  other  means  the  urine  is  brought 
into  a  more  healthy  condition,  these 
lotions  promote  the' separation  of  the 
concretion  from  tiie  surface  of  the 
wound,  which  then  gets  into  a  state  to 
granulate  and  heal. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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FATAL  CASE 
op 

POISONING    WITH    CORROSIVE 
SUBLIMATE; 

With  the  Aiiulgsis  and  Detection  of  the  Poison 
after  incessant  Vomiting  and  Purging, 
through  a  Sui-vival  of  Eight  Days. 

By  Robert  A'enables,  MB. 

Physician  to  tlie  Chelmsford  Provident  Society, 
&c. 


It  may,  perhaps,  at  first  sight  appear 
that  the  details  of  a  case  of  poisoning 
with  corrosive  suljlimate  could  in  these 
days  present  nothing  of  either  novelty 
or  interest  to  justify  the  medical  jurist 
in  submitting  them  to  the  consideration 
of  the  profession.  In  my  apprehen- 
sion, however,  the  phenomena  of  poi- 
soning are  not  as  yet  so  familiar  nor  so 
far  established  as  to  render  any  farther 
accumulation  of  facts  unnecessary.  On 
the  contrary,  though  the  details  which 
I  purpose  to  submit  should  be  found  to 
present  nothing  new,  yet,  as  tending  to 
confirm  in  part,  at  least,  what  has  been 
already  observed  by  others,  they  there- 
fore appear  to  me  of  suflicient  interest 
to  claim  the  attention  of  the  profession. 
Gennral  History.  —  On  Friday,  tiie 
2;th  of  I\Iay  last,  my  friend,  I\lr.  lAlar- 
ten,  of  Billericay,  surgeon,  waited  upon 
me  to  request  my  advice  and  co-opera- 
lion  in  the  investigation  of  the  follow- 
ing circuu)stances  : — On  the  day  pre- 
ceding, Thursday  ilie  2f)tii,  INIr.  Marten 
left  iiomc  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning, 
to  visit  his  patients  ;  and  upon  his  call- 
ing in  the  usual  course,  between  12  and 
1  o'clock,  upon  Mrs.  (iladwyn,  one  of 
them  liviii-  .u  l^outli  Cirecn,  and  who 


had  been  for  some  time  under  his  care^ 
he  was  informed  that  he  had  been  sent 
for  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  to 
visit  the  servant  girl,  Ann    Heeve,  who 
had  been  taken  suddenly  ill  in  the  privy 
soon   after   getting  up;   but  in    conse- 
quence of  his  absence  from  home  he 
did  not  hear  of  the  circumstances  till 
his   visit  at    the   usual   time,  specified 
above.     Mr.  Gladwyn,  after  acquaint- 
ing hiin  with  the  circumstances  as  above, 
handed  to  him  a  paper  parcel,  which  in 
the  course  of  the  morning  he  observed 
lying  anwng  the  filth  of  the  privy,  and 
which  he  contrived  to  get  out.      Mr. 
Marten   on   opening  the    paper  found 
that   it    contained   two   other    separate 
parcels,  — the   one   marked  "Poison," 
containing  a  large  quantity  of  what  was 
apparently,  and  subsequently  on  analy- 
sis proved  to  be,  corrosive  sublimate,  \i\ 
large    crystalline    caked    masses  j    the 
other,  about  an  equal  weight  of  blue 
copperas,  or  sulphate  of  cop}>er.     Fur- 
nished with  these  articles  and  the  parti- 
culars of  their  discovery,   Mr.  Marten 
proceeded  to  visit  the  servant  girl.    She 
told  him  that  very  soon  after  she  got 
up,  she  was  seized  with  severe  vomit- 
ing and   purging,  with  violent  pains  ii» 
the  stomach  and  all  over  the  abdomen. 
What  had  been  vomited  had  not  been 
preserved,  and  to  Mr.  Marten's  repeated 
inquiries  she  denied  being  able  to  con- 
ceive,   much  less  to  assign  any  cause, 
for  the  symptoms.     Mr.  Marten  then 
drew  the  parcels  from  his  pocket,  told 
her  he   had  what  would  convince  her 
that  he  was  better  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances  than  she  imagined,   and 
that  it  would  be  useless   to  prevaricate, 
or  attempt  longer  to  deceive  him.     She 
then  stated  that  a  fellow  servant  of  the 
name  of  Jas.  Low  had  procured  the  ar- 
ticles produced  at  her  own  suggestion, 
and  given  them  to  her ;  and  that  she 
had  taken  that  morning  about  the  bulk 
of  the  first  joint  of  her  little  finger*  of 
each,  dissolved   in  a  tea-cupful  of  hot 
water ;  that  immediately  after  she  was 
seized   with   violent  gastric  and  enteric 
pains,  to  which  speedily  succeeded  vo- 
miting and  purging.     Mr.  Marten  find- 
ing  that    vomiting   had    already   taken 
place  to  an  extent  sulfioient  to  dislodge 
the  whole  of  the   poison,   in)mediately 
administered  the  wiiites  of  eggs,  to  de- 
compose any  portion  that  might  per- 


*  This  Ijiilk,  I  find,  ot'  corrosive  tul)lim.ite 
\veij:hs  ahoiit  two  drachms;  of  the  coj^peras, 
about  a  scruple,  or  hall  a  drathin. 
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cliance  Imve  resisted  the  decomposing 
power  of  llie  fjfastric  secretions,  or  dis- 
lodgnicnt  and  ejection  by  tlie  inverted 
action  of  tlie  stomucli.  JMr.  Marten 
also  communicated  to  me  that  lie  had 
received  a  pocket  handkerchief,  upon 
which  she  had  been  sick  at  a  considera- 
ble interval,  after  havin<T  swallowed  the 
poison.  1  requested  him  to  be  very 
careful  in  preservini^  the  handkerchief 
till  an  opportniiiiy  of  e.xaminini;  it  pre- 
sented. On  Tnesdav,  the  .'Ust  of  May, 
Mr.  INJarten  again  called  upon  me,  re- 
questing that  I  would  accompany  him 
ti;  visit  the  girl,  who,  he  told  me,  not- 
withstanding bleeding  and  the  usual 
means  to  abate  the  severity  of  the 
symptoms,  still  continued  getting  worse 
in  despite  of  every  remedy.  1  accom- 
panied my  friend,  and  found  the  patient 
suticriug  from  puin — not  acute  — gene- 
rally all  over  the  abdomen,  but  more 
severe  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  left 
loin,  and  extending  thence  towards  the 
groin  in  the  course  of  the  left  ureter. 
As  tlie  pain  had  abated,  so  the  vo- 
miting had  ceased,  hut  she  was  much 
troubled  with  singultus.  There  was 
tenesmus,  with  scanty  muco-sanguinous 
discharges  from  the  bowels  ;  and  she 
stated  that  the  vomited  matters  from 
the  stomach  were  mixed  uilh  blood. 
There  was  a  cold  clammy  perspiration, 
the  respiration  hurried,  the  countenance 
pale  and  anxious,  and  somewhat  bloat- 
ed;  the  pulse  small,  frequent,  quick, 
and  thready ;  the  tongue  white  and 
shrivelled,  but  she  did  not  complain  of 
tenderness  of  the  mouth  or  gums ; 
there  was  no  foetor,  nor  did  salivation 
supervene  throughout.  There  was  a 
total  and  permanent  suppression  of 
urine  ;  and  that  there  might  be  no  room 
for  doubt  upon  this  subject  afterwards, 
JMr.  Marten  at  my  suggestion  introduced 
the  catheter,  but  no  urine  flowed.  .She 
stated  that  the  medicine  had  a  very  dis- 
agreeable taste  J  but  I  did  not  think  it 
right,  at  so  remote  a  period  after  her 
examination  before  the  magistrates, 
when  she  inculpated  Low,  to  put  Itadiny 
questions  to  her,  lest  she  migiit  have 
been  betrayed  into  framing  her  answers 
from  my  (]uestions,  rather  than  from 
her  own  sensations  at  the  period  refer- 
red to.  I  merely  jirescrilied  a  little 
C)l.  Ricini,  with  the  subsequent  exhibi- 
tion of  a  <lose  of  Li(].  Opii.  Sed.  No- 
thing, however,  seemed  capable  of  ar- 
resting the  fatal  progress,  and  she  died 


on  Thursday,  2d  June,  having  survived 
the  ingestion  nearly  eight  days. 

On  Friday,  the  .'Jd  of  June,  Mr.  Mar- 
ten and  myself  proceeded  to  open  the 
body  between  t\vo  and  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon. 

ExtcinaUij.—Oa  separating  the  tliiglis, 
the  vagina  and  anus  appeared  shrivelled 
and  corrugated,  and  there  was  a  kind  of 
greenish-looking  discharge,  small  how- 
ever in  ipiantity,  about  the  os  externum. 
The  tongue  looked  white  and  slirivelled, 
with  a  slight  appearance  of  dcs(|uama- 
lion.  The  gums  were  white,  but  not 
turgid ;  there  was  no  appearance  of 
previous  salivation,  nor  of  ulceration. 
Neither  was  there  the  slightest  indica- 
tion of  any  degree  of  mercurial  ere- 
thysm. 

Internally.— On  opening  the  thorax, 
the  lungs  seemed  generally  healthy.  At 
the  root  and  [losteriorly  they  seemed 
turiiid;  but  this  turgescence  seemed 
the  after  consequences  of  death  rather 
than  the  efiects  of  disease  during  life. 
The  heart  was  slightly  turgid,  especially 
the  substance  of  the  ventricles.  There 
was  no  other  unnatural  appearance  ob- 
served in  the  thorax  ;  nor  were  those  of 
siu'h  a  character  as  unequivocally  to 
infer  sensible  disease. 

Abdomen.  —  On  opening  the  abdo- 
men, we  found  in  the  cavity  of  the  peri- 
toneum a  very  small  quantity  of  serum, 
but  tinged  with  blood.  The  liver  was 
generally  healthy,  but  on  the  concave 
surface  there  was  a  slight  degree  cf  tur- 
gescence. The  gall-bladder  rather  di- 
minished in  size,  but  distended  with 
dark  green  bile.  The  peritoneal  cover- 
ing oif  the  stomach  was  highly  vascular 
and  inflamed,  the  vessels  becoming 
more  numerous  and  more  distended 
towards  the  pylorus.  The  omentum, 
especially  close  to  its  connexion  with 
the  stomach,  contained  a  great  number 
of  crimson-coloured  vessels,  much  dis- 
tended. On  the  superior  surface  of  the 
stomach,  about  midway  between  the 
cardiac  and  pyloric  orifices,  we  observed 
a  very  remarkable  kind  of  opaque,  yel- 
lowish, white  spot,  of  an  irregular 
form,  and  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence. 
The  substance  of  the  stomach  generally 
was  soft  and  flaccid  ;  but  for  about  four 
or  five  inches  from  the  pylorus,  it  was 
very  mucli  hardened  and  thickened, 
fef^iing  as  if  some  round  hard  substance 
was  passed  into  (he  pylorus.  This  liar- 
deninj;-   and    thickenin''   extended   into 
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the  duodenum,  which  was  similarly  af- 
fected througli  a  considerable  portion 
of  its  len<rth.  The  duodenum  externally 
was  much  more  vascular  than  natural, 
but  of  a  dark  purple  appearance.  This 
vascularity  extended  to  the  be£;innin2f 
of  the  jejunum,  from  thence  hecominir 
much  less  remarkable,  till  at  length  it 
gradually  disappeared.  But  throuijh- 
out  the  length  of  the  large  and  small 
intestines,  we  observed  occasional 
patches  of  preternatural  vascularity  of 
small  extent,  the  intervals  being  of  tiie 
natural  and  healthy  appearance.  The 
pancreas  was  very  much  hardened,  and 
its  connexion  with  the  viscera  so  conso- 
lidated, that  they  could  not  be  separated 
without  tearing  the  intestine.  The 
spleen  was  harder  than  natural.  Both 
the  kidneys  were  enlarged,  flaccid,  and 
vascular;  the  left  much  more  so  tlian 
the  right.  The  left  kidney  and  its  peri- 
toneal covering  were  very  vascular,  and 
the  vessels  turgid,  and  the  ureter  leading 
from  it  in  a  similar  condition,  the  ves- 
sels of  a  purple  colour.  The  bladder 
was  perfectly  empty,  and  very  much 
contracted  in  size,  and  the  internal  coat 
evidently  in  a  state  of  irritation,  from 
distended  vessels.  The  uterus  filled 
nearly  the  entire  pelvis,  but  had  not 
risen  above  it.  On  feeling  it,  it  was 
found  to  contain  a  fluid,  with  something 
hard  floating  in  it.  The  fundus  of  the 
uterus  was  very  vascular,  as  if  from  the 
attachment  of  the  placenta.  On  open- 
ing it,  we  found  it  distended  with  the 
waters,  with  a  foetus  fully  formed,  ex- 
cepting the  genitals,  which  were  not  as 
yet  perfectly  developed,  floating  in  the 
waters,  attached  by  the  cord  and  pla- 
centa, not  to  the  fundus,  but  to  the 
back  part  of  the  uterus.  And  at  the 
place  of  attachment,  the  increased  vas- 
cularity was  very  apparent  externally, 
as  at  the  fundus. 

We  now  proceeded  to  remove  the 
stomach  and  duodenum,  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  the  ci)ndition  of  these  vis- 
cera internally,  and  their  contents.  In 
doing  this,  while  endeavouring  to  sepa- 
rate the  duodenum  from  its  adhesions, 
it  ruptured  towards  the  jejunal  con- 
nexion, although  there  was  little  or  no 
force  used,  proving  a  dissolved  or  cor- 
roded state  of  the  intestine.  A  ligature 
being  placed  a  little  above  the  cardiac 
orifice,  and  another  on  the  duodenum, 
these  viscera  were  removed,  and  on 
opening  the  stomach  it   was  found  to 


contain  about  ten  or  twelve  ounces  of 
fluid  matter,  containing  a  large  propor- 
tion of  blood,  with  a  little  oil  floating 
on  the  surface.  There  were  no  lumps 
orcoagulums.  The  fluid  contents  were 
poured  into  a  basin^  and  the  surface  of 
the  viscera  was  washed  with  water,  the 
washings  being  added  to  the  contents  in 
the  basin. 

We  found  the  mucous  coat  in  a  few 
places,  where  not  entirely  corroded, 
much  inflamed.  Internally  correspond- 
ing to  the  portion  already  noticed,  as 
feeling  so  hard  externally,  there  was  an 
elevated  hard  patch,  of  a  dark  olive 
colour,  nearly  approaching  to  black. 
This  morbid  condition  extended  over  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  stomach, 
occupying  the  pylorus,  and  nearly  a 
third  of  the  duodenum.  It  was  of  an 
irregular  figure,  elevated,  and  the  coats, 
as  it  were,  thickened  in  this  part,  it 
was  no  doubt  the  black  warty  condition 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Christison,  as  the  re- 
sult of  extravasation  of  blood  into  the 
coats  and  substance  of  the  viscera,  from 
the  action  of  the  corrosives.  The  mu- 
cous membrane  of  these  viscera  seemed 
to  have  been  almost  entirely  corroded 
and  discharged,  for  there  was  hardly  a 
trace  of  the  rugae  or  plicse  which,  in 
the  healthy  state,  characterize  the  inter- 
nal surface  of  the  stomach.  The  black 
olive  patch  was  of  an  irregular  oblong 
figure,  and  of  about  the  breadth  of  two 
five-shilling  pieces.  It  occupied  the 
under  surface,  where  it  might  have 
been  presumed  the  poisonous  solution 
lodged. 

The  ossophagus,  at  its  connexion  with 
the  pharynx,  was  preternaturally  vas- 
cular and  dark  ;  but  the  rest  of  its 
length  was  rather  white,  and  somewhat 
hard,  or  more  firm  in  its  consistence. 
This  finishes  the  case  up  to  the  period 
of  the  in<iuest,  when  we  \vere  called 
upon  to  declare  our  opinion  as  to  the 
cause  of  death  upon  the  above  facts. 
Let  us  now  inquire  how  far  we  were 
authorized  upon  them  to  criminate  the 
prisoner,  or  rather  to  infer  death  from 
poison,  and  the  particular  or  individual 
poison. 

The  first  question  which  presents  is, 
could  the  mere  symptoms  justify  the 
conclusion  of  ])oisoning  ?  iMy  own 
opinion  is,  that  the  answer  is  in  the 
atfirmative.  It  is  true  that  I  was  not 
personally  a  witness  of  all  the  symp- 
toms ;  but  medical  testimony  often  con- 
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sists  in  conclusions  drawn  from  facts 
stated  or  observed  by  otbers.  In  the 
first  instance,  we  find  a  woman  in  per- 
fect beallli  rise  in  the  mornini,'-,  free 
from  anv  complaint,  and  almost  imme- 
diately after  swallowing  a  tea-cupful  of 
hot  water,  in  whicli  somel/iiny  was  dis- 
solved, become  affected  with  severe  vo- 
mitinir  and  pur^jing.  This  certainly 
niijjlit  l>e  a  case  of  ciiolera  morbus, 
which  often  attacks  very  suddenly,  with- 
out the  slightest  premonitory  symp- 
toms. However,  suspicion  is  excited 
on  finding  that  the  symptoms  imme- 
diately supervericd  the  ingestion  of  some 
fluid  or  solution  into  the  stomach. 
Then  we  are  to  inquire  into  tiie  charac- 
ter of  the  vomiting  and  purging.  A 
most  important  feature  was  the  early 
appearance  of  blood  in  the  stools  and  the 
vomited  matters.  Even  at  the  advanced 
period  of  my  visit,  the  mucus  and  blood 
in  the  stools,  and  the  attending  tenesmus, 
are  not  exactly  consistent  with  cholera. 
An  inquiry  at  an  early  period  as  to  the 
taste,  and  the  sensation  attending  de- 
glutition, with  tlie  phenomena  super- 
vening, would,  in  all  probability,  liave 
tended  greatly  to  develop  the  nature  of 
the  case,  and  determine  the  descrii)tion 
of  poison.  It  may  be  urged,  that  there 
was  no  salivation:  this  might  be  ac- 
counted for  variously.  All  the  poison 
might  have  been  ejected  by  vomiting, 
and  none  left  for  absorption,  so  as  to 
have  excited  the  specific  action  of  the 
mineral.  Again,  I  have  met  with  seve- 
ral instances  in  which  it  was  impossible 
to  excite  any  mercurial  action  in  the  sys- 
tem ;  tlierel'ore,  the  absence  of  saliva- 
tion, thou<;h,  had  it  been  present,  it 
would  have  confirmed  the  species  of 
the  mineral,  is  no  ol)iection  to  the 
nature  of  the  poison.  Nor  are 
these  mere  idle  speculations  ;  for  had 
the  woman  lived,  the  prisoner  would 
have  been  tried  for  the  misdemeanor, 
and,  of  course,  the  origin  or  cause  of 
the  symptoms  would  have  been  a  ques- 
tion. Of  course  the  species  of  poison 
might  have  been  a  matter  of  doubt, 
but  a  diligent  inquiry  into  the  facts  and 
collateral  circumstances,  would  have  en- 
abled the  medical  jurist  to  arrive  at  a 
tolerably  accurate  conclusion. 

The  case  having  terminated  fatally, 
we  are  next  to  inquire  wliat  information 
is  to  be  derived  from  the  appearances  on 
dissection;  and  here,  I  think,  there 
are  strong  grounds  for  a  definite  con- 
clusion.    The   signs    of    inflammation 


and  irritation  throughout  the  viscera ; 
the  black  warty  extravasation  in  the 
stomach  and  duodenum  ;  the  corrosion 
of  the  villous  coat,  ami  the  decompo- 
sition, or  almost  solution,  of  a  portion 
of  the  duodenum,  together  with  the 
blood  found  intermixed  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach,  are  sulUcient  to 
prove  the  corrosive  nature  of  the  poi- 
son, while  the  taste,  perhaps,  would  en- 
able us  to  decide  its  specific  character. 
The  reader  will  here  perceive  that  I 
have  entirely  left  out  of  consideration 
the  articles  found  in  the  privy ;  but  if 
they  be  brought  forward,  and  their 
composition  determined,  there  conld 
scarcely  be  a  doubt,  without  once  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  discovery  of 
poison  in  the  contents  or  tissues  of  the 
viscera. 

But  although  the  medical  jurist  may 
feel  fully  satisfied  in  his  own  mind,  and 
may  deem  further  inquiry  unnecessary, 
so  far  as  his  own  satisfaction  is  con- 
cerned, yet  it  will  be  always  the  most 
prudent  plan  to  inquire  into  every  pos- 
sible contingency,  and  to  institute  every 
investigation  of  which  the  case  is  sus- 
ceptible. Upon  this  principle  I  under- 
took the  analysis  of  the  hankerchief 
upon  which  the  deceased  had  been 
sick,  as  well  as  of  the  stomach,  &c.  and 
its  contents.  The  contents  and  wash- 
ings, &c.  before  described,  were  put 
into  a  bottle,  which  was  corked  up  and 
sealed  with  my  own  private  seal,  and 
committed  entirely  to  my  custody.  The 
stomach  and  duodenum  were  folded  up 
in  apiece  of  bladder,  and,  with  the  hand- 
kerchief and  the  bottle  of  contents,  put 
into  a  basket,  which  I  brought  home 
with  me;  and  in  a  day  or  two  I  com- 
menced the  analysis.  The  handker- 
chief, and  the  stomach,  and  duodenum, 
were  cut  into  small  pieces  ;  and  here  I 
may  remark,  that,  on  cutting  tiie  black 
part  of  these  viscera,  tlie  blackness  in 
most  parts  went  through  half  its  thick- 
ness, and  in  some  places  through  about 
two-thirds.  The  small  pieces  were  put 
into  Florence  flasks,  and  boiled  in  dis- 
tilled water,  the  water  being  added  to 
the  contents  in  the  bottle.  The  fluid 
was  now  treated  with  protochloride  of 
tin,  according  to  Dr.  Christison's  me- 
thod ;  but  notwithstanding  every  pos- 
sible care,  T  could  not  discover  the 
slightest  particle  of  mercury.  1  next 
boiled  the  solids  in  a  solution  of  chlo- 
rine, and  treated  the  solution  with  pro- 
tochloride of  tin,  as  before,  but  I  found 
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no  mercury.  I  now  sealed  up  the  flask 
containinir  the  fragments  of  the  sto- 
mach and  duodenum,  and  put  them  by, 
while  1  instituted  a  number  of  experi- 
ments to  discover  the  most  efficient  me- 
thod for  evolving  mercury  from  its  va- 
rious combinations.  After  a  number  of 
varied  experiments,  which  it  would  !)e 
hardly  relevant  to  descril)e  here,  I  was 
induced  to  fix  upon  the  following, 
which  with  the  result  1  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  detail. 

The  flask,  containing  the  stomach 
and  duodenum  cut  into  very  small 
fragments,  being  unsealed,  nitric  acid 
in  considerable  excess  was  added,  and 
being  frequently  agitated,  was  allowed 
to  exert  its  action  for  several  hours. 
In  my  experiments  I  found  that  nitric 
acid  dissolved  mercury  under  every 
form — from  its  most  insoluble  salts  or 
combinations,  to  the  actual  metal  itself 
— therefore  I  concluded,  that  if  mer- 
cury existed  in  any  form  in  the  tissues 
of  the  stomach,  the  acid  would  take  it 
up.  Now  when  mercury  is  dissolved  in 
nitric  acid,  if  chlorine  be  passed  through 
it,  the  nitrate  is  converted  into  corro- 
sive sublimate.  Therefore  a  solution 
of  chlorine  was  added,  and  a  stream  of 
chlorine  gas  passed  through  the  whole. 
The  whole  was  now  well  boiled,  so  that 
the  animal  matter  might  be  destroyed 
l)y  the  boiling  nitric  acid.  After  boil- 
ing a  sufficient  time,  it  was  strained 
through  a  coarse  cloth,  and  then  filter- 
ed through  filtering  paper;  a  transpa- 
rent though  coloured  fluid  was  obtain- 
ed. The  clear  liquid  was  put  into  an 
evaporating  dish,  and  evaporated  down  ; 
a  solution  of  chlorine  being  added  as 
often  as  the  fluid  during  evaporation 
became  thick,  or  sensii)ly  coloured. 
The  evaporation  was  continued  (adding 
chlorine  occasionally)  till  it  ceased  to 
aflfect  litmus  paper  in  any  very  sensible 
degree.  It  was  now  evaporated  till 
very  concentrated,  when  a  little  distille<l 
water  being  added,  it  was  boiled  and 
transferred  into  a  tall  glass  jar.  Tiie 
fluid  having  been  allowed  to  cool,  a 
piece  of  litmus  paper  being  tlrown  in 
was  faintly  reddened  ;  and  a  piece  of 
turmeric  being  also  added,  caustic 
potass  was  added  till  the  fluid  became 
perfectly  neutral.  I  now  poured  in 
protochioride  of  tin,  when  a  slate-grey 
colour  was  immediately  struck.  Upon 
standing,  a  dark-coloured  precipitate 
subsided,  whidi  was  allowed  twenty- 
four  hours  to  collect,  when  the  super- 


natant fluid  was  poured  off,  and  the 
precipitate  transferred  to  a  smaller 
tube  well  washed  with  distilled  Water. 
It  was  now  transferred  to  a  watch-glass, 
and  the  powder  on  subsiding  and  col- 
lecting had  a  very  black  appearance. 
The  water  was  removed  by  the  capillary 
action  of  cotton  wicks,  and  the  powder 
was  then  dried  by  the  side  of  a  stove. 
When  dried,  by  the  aid  of  a  lens  innu- 
merable globules  of  quicksilver  were 
discovered;  but  they  were  so  minute, 
that  with  the  aid  of  a  good  lens  even, 
their  globular  form  was  not  distinct  to 
persons  unaccustomed  to  looking  at 
such  minute  globules.  To  myself  the 
glo!)ular  character  was  very  satisfactory 
and  distinct.  The  dried  mass,  however, 
was  put  into  a  hull-tube,  such  as  figured 
in  Dr.  Christison's  plate  for  the 
subliming  of  arsenic  ;  and  on  applying 
the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  a  kind  of  me- 
tallic dew  was  raised  into  the  narrow 
neck  of  the  tul)e.  The  neck  was  heat- 
ed, and  the  ball  separated.  The  closed 
part  of  the  neck  was  now  removed  by 
a  file,  and,  with  a  lens,  the  dew  was 
found  to  consist  of  a  number  of  minute 
globules.  By  applying  the  point  of  a 
pen-knife  they  were  united  into  one, 
which  thus  gave  unequivocal  indica- 
tions of  the  mercurial  character.  I  es- 
timated the  quantity  thus  obtained  to 
be  about  l-l(Jth  of  a  grain  of  metallic 
mercurv.  Not  being  provided  with  de- 
cimal weights,  I  weighed  out  a  grain  of 
metallic  mercury,  and  divided  it  into 
sixteen  equal  bulks,  and  I  found  that 
one  of  these  and  the  mercury  I  disco- 
vered were  as  nearly  equal  as  possible 
in  bulk,  and  precisely  equivalent  in 
weight. 

I  must  here  offer  a  word  or  two  upon 
the  mode  of  analysis  which  I  adopted. 
To  have  followed  Dr.  Christison's  plan 
\\  ilh  the  solid  substance  of  the  viscera, 
would,  I  fear,  have  left  such  a  (juantity 
of  animal  uiatter — and  which  the  boil- 
ing caustic  ptitass  would  by  no  means 
remove — as,  by  its  einpyreuma,  would 
have  com])letely  prevented  the  de- 
velopment of  the  mercury  during 
the  distillation,  or  sublimation.  The 
method  of  analysis  here  described 
I  consider  as  some  improvement,  be- 
cause the  nitric  acid;  having  in  a  great 
measure  destroyed  tlie  animal  matter, 
and  the  mercury  being  held  in  solution, 
and  then  precipitated  from  the  filtered 
liquor,  is  obtained  by  the  subscfiuent 
sublimation  without  any  inconvenience 
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from  finpynciiina.  Wlicn  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  contain  parsley,  cress,  tea- 
Icavcs,  or  dust,  or  <rreen  vei,'etablcs,  mi- 
nutely divided,  it  is  impossible  to  remove 
them  ;  and  tlierefore,  if  Dr.  (^hristison's 
method  he  followed,  the  Mack  powder 
liaviuL;-  been  dried,  should  he  subjected 
to  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  to  dissolve 
out  the  mercury.  Chlorine  should  then 
be  added  ;  and  this  is  an  important  part 
of  the  process,  because,  by  tlie  addition 
of  chlorine,  the  nitrate  is  converted  into 
corrosive  niuriate  or  sublimate,  by  which 
means  precipitation  is  prevented  by  di- 
lection.  To  the  solution  thus  prepared, 
and  if  necessary  neutralized,  if  proto- 
chloride  of  tin  be  added,  the  mercury  is 
precipitated  in  the  metallic  form.  Should 
these  (as  happens  in  some  very  peculiar 
cases)  occur,  any  precipitation  of  ani- 
mal matter,  with  the  protochloride  of 
tin,  or  should  the  oxydeof  tin  itself  pre- 
cipitate, the  precipitate  is  to  be  treated 
with  caustic  potass,  and,  if  necessary, 
boiled  with  it.  The  potass  will  dis- 
solve both  the  animal  matter  and  the 
oxyde  of  tin,  and  will  leave  the  black 
powder,  which  is  mostly  metallic  mer- 
cury perfectly  free  from  animal  matter, 
and  which,  on  bein^  thoroughly  dried, 
generally  runs  into  globules.  If  they 
should  not  be  suflBciently  distinct,  the 
black  powder  should  be  put  into  the 
tube  before  described,  and  sublimed, 
and  tlie  mercury  is  rendered  beautifully 
polished  and  pure,  if  it  be  mixed  pre- 
viously with  a  small  proportion  of  clean 
hric/ht  iron  filings,  and  distilled  from 
these.  The  analysis  in  this  case  afford- 
ed sufficient  evidence  of  death  from 
poisoning  by  some  corrosive  preparation 
of  mercury.  For  instance,  the  question 
might  be  put,  would  not  calomel,  blue 
pill,  the  grey  oxyde,  or  any  other  of 
the  milder  preparations  of  mercury,  ad- 
ministered in  medicinal  doses,  have 
yielded,  under  similar  treatment,  a  por- 
tion of  metallic  mercury  equal  to  that 
obtained?  Undou!)tedly :  hut  that 
could  not  iiave  been  the  case  in  the 
present  instance,  because  the  milder 
preparalions  so  administered  would  have 
been  found  in  the  contents,  or  in  the 
washings  of  the  stomach  ;  and  not  so 
intimately  combined,  or,  as  it  were, 
amalgamated  with  the  tissues  and  sub- 
stance of  the  viscera.  It  is  by  virtue 
of  its  corrosive  action  that  the  mineral 
forms  so  intimate  a  combination  with 
the  animal  tissues,  and  therefore  none 
but  a  corrosive  preparation,   and  thai 


too  in  a  dose  sufficient  to  produce  cor- 
rosion, could  have  yielded  such  results. 
Therefore  the  medical  jurist  is  autho- 
rized to  infer,  that  no  other  than  a  cor- 
rosive preparation  could  have  i)roduce(l 
the  corrosion  ;  and  corrosion  being' 
proved  by  the  mode  of  analysis,  the 
dose  being  adequate  to  such  an  effect, 
must  have  been  sufficient  to  cause — nay, 
actually  did  cause,  the  death. 

With  respect  to  the  delicacy  of  the 
process  adopted,  I  believe  it  will  be 
found  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any 
hitherto  suggested  as  ai)i)licahle  to 
medico-legal  purposes,  while  it  is  also 
free  from  many  of  the  inconveniences 
which  attend  in  particular  ca:<cs  all  the 
others  that  have  been  recommended.  In 
order  to  ascertain  whether  any  mercury 
was  lost  by  this  procese,  I  subjected 
what  remained  on  the  coarse  cloth  and 
the  filter  to  destructive  distillation,  but 
not  a  particle  of  mercury  was  yielded 
from  these  materials.  The  evolution 
of  one-sixteenth  of  a  grain  of  metallic 
mercury,  from  its  combination  with  the 
substance  .of  the  whole  stomach  and 
duodenum,  I  think  sufficient  proof  of 
the  extreme  delicacy  of  this  method  of 
analysis;  besides  which,  there  is  a  great 
advantage  in  having  the  black  powder 
precipitated  free  from  any  admixture 
that  can  obscure  the  subsecjuent  subli- 
mation, which  is  seldom  necessary,  un- 
less the  quantity  of  mercury  be  ex- 
tremely minute. 

It  is  not  always  that  mercury  can  be 
detected  in  cases  of  poisoning,  or  at 
least  so  it  is  generally  asserted.  Un- 
doubtedly corrosive  sublimate,  from  its 
solubility,  is  readily  ejected  by  vomit- 
ing, and  may  thus  be  removed  beyond 
the  reach  of  chemical  analysis.  But, 
perhaps,  if  the  tissues  of  the  stomach, 
duodenum,  &c.  were  subjected  to  such 
an  inquiry,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that 
in  most  fatal  cases,  where  life  was  not 
prolonged  to  any  remarkable  length  of 
time,  mercury  may  be  discovered. 
In  the  present  case,  death  was  protract- 
ed to  an  unusual  length  of  time ;  in- 
deed I  believe  there  is  no  instance  on 
record  of  death  being  so  long  deferred 
in  this  variety  of  poisoning  with  the 
corrosive  preparations  cf  mercury. 
Dr.  Christison  arranges  the  cases  of 
poisoning  with  mercury  under  three 
heads,  or  varieties.  In  the  first  variety 
the  symptoms  arc  merely  those  of  irri- 
tation in  the  stomach  ai»d  bowels — 
namely,  [>ains  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach 
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and  all  over  the  abdomen ;  the  pains 
beinij  much  increased  on  swallowing  or 
takiii!^  any  thing  into  the  stomach. 
With  these  attend  severe  vomiting,  and 
profuse  diarrhtea.  As  the  case  ad- 
vances the  symptoms  of  cholera  change 
into  those  resemblinj?  dysentery,  and 
we  have  tenesmus,  scanty  muco-san- 
guineous  stools,  and  the  vomited  mat- 
ters are  often  mixed  with  blood.  In 
this  way  the  case  proceeds  to  a  fatal 
termination,  which,  according  to  Dr. 
Christison's  inquiries,  usually  occurs 
in  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours  ; 
but  the  longest  duration,  in  fatal  cases, 
he  states  to  be  three  days — the  shortest, 
eleven  hours.  The  case,  however,  now 
detailed,  unless  it  prove  an  anomaly, 
certainly  invalidates  the  above  rule  ; 
for  it  did  not  terminate  fatally  till  after 
a  duration  of  seven  days,  and,  from  the 
most  accurate  account  I  can  obtain, 
eight  hours  and  a  half. 

I  have  not  taken  any  notice  of  the 
blue  copperas,  for  1  could  not  detect  a 
particle  of  copper;  and,  indeed,  1  do 
not  conceive  that  it  had  any  share  in  the 
poisoning  of  the  patient.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  not  improbable  that  it  may 
have  acted  by  exciting  vomiting,  and 
have  so  contributed  to  the  discharge  of 
the  greatest  part  of  the  corrosive  subli- 
mate, and  perhaps  may  have  contribut- 
ed, in  some  degree,  to  defer  the  fatal 
termination  to  so  unusual  a  length  of 
time.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  find  that  the 
solutions  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  when  mixed,  exert 
no  sensible  chemical  action  upon  each 
other,  though  allowed  to  remain  so 
mixed  for  a  month.  It  is  probable  that 
the  deceased  used  the  boiling  pump  or 
hard  water  of  this  neighbourhood,  to 
effect  the  solution  of  the  two  salts.  I 
need  not  remind  the  reader  that,  in  such 
a  medium,  both  salts  (the  corrosive  sub- 
limate and  sulphate  of  copper)  would 
undergo  a  partial  decomposition.  Whe- 
ther the  resulting  compound  of  mercury 
still  remained  a  corrosive  poison,  though 
less  rapid  and  active  in  its  operation, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  ;  and  whether  the 
solution  containing  corrosive  muriate 
unaltered  was  ejected  from  the  stomach 
before  it  had  time  to  exert  any  delete- 
rious influence,  1  have  found  it  impos- 
sible to  obtain  any  satisfactory  informa- 
tion sufficient  to  form  even  a  conjecture, 
much  less  a  probable  conclusion. 

Having   now   detailed   the    principal 
circumstances  interesting  in  a  medico- 


legal point  of  view  in  this  case,  I  feel  it 
a  duty  to  offer  some  observations  to  the 
public  upon  the  nature  of  the  crime 
charged.  It  is  to  be  deplored  that  the 
public  ignorance  should  be  so  great, 
and  that  persons  should  risk  their  lives 
in  attempting  to  perpetrate  a  crime 
which,  as  a  general  principle,  it  is  im- 
possible to  commit.  Tlie  prisoner  in 
this  unfortunate  case,  and  the  deceased, 
had  indulged  in  an  illicit  intercourse  ; 
and  the  deceased,  believing  herself  with 
cliild,  was  desirous  of  relieving  herself 
of  her  burthen  sooner  than,  in  the  na- 
tural course,  was  likely  to  happen. 
Accordingly  she  directed  the  accused  to 
purchase  for  her  corrosive  sul)limate 
and  blue  copperass,  with  the  intent  of 
procuring  abortion,  by  taking  it  inter- 
nally. The  accused,  by  procuring  the 
medicine  with  the  criminal  knowledge, 
rendered  himself  guilty  of  any  conse- 
quence that  miglit  ensue ;  and  death 
having  succeeded,  lie  of  course  became 
in  law  a  murderer,  and  nmenflhle  to  all 
the  punishments  attached  to  this  crime. 
Now  it  is  deplorable  to  witness  cases  of 
this  nature,  and  to  see  individuals  in- 
curring all  the  responsihilities  attached 
to  crimes  which  they  cannot  perpetrate. 
It  is  a  universally  admitted  fact,  that 
there  is  no  known  medicine  wliich,  by 
its  internal  administration,  can  produce 
the  miscarriage  of  a  pregnant  woman. 
Such  a  result  may  happen  by  accident, 
but  never  from  medicine,  unless  through 
the  death  of  the  mother  involving  that 
of  the  child,  by  cutting  off  tlic  maternal 
supplies  necessary  to  the  support  and 
growth  of  the  fiBlus.  Jn  the  present 
unfortunate  rase  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  life  of  the  foetus  was  not  only  pro- 
longed to  the  latest  moment  of  the  mo- 
ther's existence,  but  that  it  even  out- 
lived its  parent.  Indeed  it  seems  impossi- 
ble to  conceive  how  medicine,  internally 
administered,  could  destroy  the  vitality 
of  the  child,  without  conceiving  that  it 
could,  by  some  unknown  route,  enter 
the  vessels  and  organs  of  the  foetus 
without  passing  through  the  maternal 
circulation.  Tliat  there  might  be  no- 
thing left  to  question,  I  analyzed  the 
foetus  in  this  case,  but  could  not  detect 
a  trace  of  mercury.  'J'he  only  other 
way  in  which  internal  medicine  could 
contribute  to  abortion,  is  l)y  the  in- 
verted action  of  the  stomach  exciting  or 
irritating  the  uterus  prematurely  to  ex- 
pel its  contents.  At  an  early  period  of 
utero-ijestalion,  retching  and   sickness 
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prevail  to  a  jjreat  extent,  without  in- 
volvinaf  such  a  result;  and  we  know  of 
no  safe  means  of  acliiiff  on  tl»e  nervous 
system  witlioiit  cndaiiijeriiisj  tlie  iiealth, 
even  the  life,  of  tlic  mother.  There- 
fore, upon  tlie  whole,  we  may  lay  it 
down  as  nn  cstahlishcd  princi|)le,  "  that 
there  are  no  kiiuivii  medicines  capable, 
by  their  internal  administration,  oi  giis- 
ptudinij,  suppressiui),  or  in  any  way 
subvtrting,  the  natural  progress  of 
utero-gestation  ;  a  principle  which,  I 
trust,  the  public  press  will  not  fail  to 
disseminate,  and,  as  much  as  in  their 
power,  to  inculcate. 


CASES  OF 
POISONING  BY  SULPHURIC  ACID. 

By  Martin  Sinclair,  M.  D. 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
Ediuburgh,  &c. 

Case  I.— John  Capper,  aged  27,  and 
of  a  phtiiisical  hahit,  swallowed  on  Tues- 
day the  29tli  of  June,  three  fluid  ounces 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  which 
was  immediately  followed  by  excruciat- 
ing pain  at  the  stomach,  retching,  and 
violent  votniting.  When  called  to  the 
patient,  about  fifteen  minutes  after  the 
draught  had  been  taken,  I  found  him 
labouring  under  these  symptoms  in  a 
very  aggravated  degree, —  the  pain  at 
tliestomach  being  most  severe, insomuch 
that  he  was  compelled  to  keep  his  body 
in  a  bent  position,  supported  by  two 
individuals,— and  tiie  retching  and  vo- 
miting almost  incessant.  About  four 
ounces  of  prepared  chalk  diflTused  in  a 
quart  of  milk  were  immediately  exhi- 
bited*, which  the  patient  swallowed  in 
divided  portions,  at  short  intervals.  A 
similar  mixture,  with  the  addition  of 
one  ounce  of  castor  oil,  and  two  ounces 
of  olive  oil,  was  injected  per  anum.  By 
these  means  the  snflt'erings  of  the  pa- 
tient were  somewhat  diminished, — the 
pain  at  the  stomach  being  less  severe, 
and  the  vomiting,  although  more  co- 
pious, and  accompanied  with  blood, 
easier,  and  free  from  acrid  eructations. 
The  patient  was  left  in  a  compara- 
tively tranquil  state,  with  instructions 


to  take  freely  mutton  broth  and  other 
stimulants.  The  following  mixture  was 
also  prescribed : — 

R  I'ulveris  Opii  gr.  viij.  Creta;  preparatac 
5iv.  Lactis  rfcenti.s  Ibij.  JNlisce.  Sumat 
a;ger  uncias  cluas  subinde. 

6  P.  ji. — Four  hours  have  now  elapsed 
since  the  sulphuric  acid  was  swallowed. 
The  patient  is  extremely  feel)le  and  ex- 
hausted, the  pulse  <|uick  and  small,  and 
the  skin  cold  and  bedewed  with  a  clamniy 
sweat ;  the  pain  at  the  stomach  very  se- 
vere, and  the  vomiting  occasionally  ur- 
gent, accompanied  with  the  ejection  of 
tough  mucus  and  a  dark-coloured  liciuid 
resembling  coffee-grounds';  deglutition 
considerably  impaired,  and  performed 
with  difficulty,  in  consequence  of  which 
very  little  of  the  mixture  and  mutton 
broth  have  been  taken.  The  clyster  has 
been  retained. 

Pergat  in  usu  medicamentorum  et  demul- 
centium. 

10  p.m. — Nearly  in  the  same  state; 
deglutition  more  difficult ;  the  respira- 
tion also  somewhat  impeded. 

Pergat  ut  supra. 

30th.— 9  A.  M.  Had  a  scanty  alvine 
evacuation  about  eleven  last  night ; 
passed  the  night  tolerably  free  from 
pain,  but  did  not  sleep;  pulse  quick, 
somewhat  fuller;  heat  of  surface  mode- 
rate ;  comi)laius  of  the  constant  gnaw- 
ing pain  of  the  stomach,  and  of  the  ina- 
bility to  swallow;  respiration  still  im- 
peded. 

Sumat  Olei  Ricini  Jss.  omni  bihorio  donee 
alvus  responderit. 

I  P.  M. — Could  not  swallow  the  castor 
oil. 

F<  Olei  Ricini,  Olei  Terebintbina?  aa.  5ij. 
Decocti  Avenfe  3xxviij.  Injiciendum 
per  anum  partitis  vicibus. 

6  r.  M.— Clyster  retained;  no  evacua- 
tion from  the  bowels. 

Fk  Olei  Crotonis  Tiglii  gtts.  ij.  Sacchari 
Albi  3^^'  jMisce  et  divide  in  chartulas 
duas,  quarum  sumat  aeger  unam  statim; 
repetatur  dosis,  duabus  horis  exactis,  si 
opus  sit*. 

10  P.  M. — The  exhibition  of  the  crotoa 
oil  produced  an  acrid  burning  sensation 
in  the  fauces,  followed  by  violent  vo- 


*  An  attempt  was  made  to  throw  this  mixture  *  As  the  croton  oil  produces  a  pungent  sensa- 

into  the  stomach  by  means  nf  the  stomach  pump;  tion   in  the  healthy  fauces,  it  was  exhibited,  in 

but,  owing  to  the  excoriated  state  of  the  cEsopha-  the  present  instance,  to  ascertain  its  eflects  upon 

gu6,  this  was  found  to  be  impracticable.  the  excoriated  fauces. 
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initinnfs,  which  prcchidcd  liim  from  at- 
tempting to  tal<e  tiie  second  dose; 
symptoms  nearly  the  same  as  betbre ; 
feels  extremely  weak. 

1st  July. — d  A.M.  One  scanty  stool 
last  night;  pulse  feeble;  complains 
much  of  the  gnawing  pain  at  his  sto- 
mach, and  of  an  oppression  in  his 
bowels,  "  from  want  of  a  free  passage 
through  him;"  he  hangs  his  head  over 
the  bed,  supported  on  a  chair,  con- 
stantly hawking  up  a  tough  mucus, 
which  produces  a  sense  of  suffocation  ; 
breathing  laborious;  deglutition  almost 
impracticable,  and  attended  with  a  con- 
vulsive cougli.  He  is  perfectly  sensible 
of  his  situation,  and  prays  for  death  to 
relieve  him  of  his  sufferings. 

RPulveris  Aloes  3ij.  Decocti  avense  Ibiij. 
ft. enema  statim  injiciendutn.  Injician- 
tur  etiam  subinde  jusculi  Bovini  ^viij. 

1  P.M. — No  evacuation  of  the  bowels; 
pulse  feeble;  respiration  laborious;  can 
swallow  only  a  tea-spoonful  of  liquid  at 
one  time,  and  that  with  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty ;  still  complains  of  the  oppression 
in  his  bowels.  The  cuticle  covering 
the  tongue  was  detached  this  morning. 

R  Infusi  Senns  3IJ.  Sulpbatis  MagTiesi£E 
5SS.  Tinctura;  Sennse  compnsitae  3ij.  fiat 
niistura  partitis  vicibus  sumenda. 

6  r.  M.— Is  much  weaker;  no  amend- 
ment. 

R  Tincturai  Hyosciami  5i.  Tinctura?  La- 
vaiidulffi  conipositae  3SS.  Aquie  Purai 
Ji.  fiat  mistura  cujus  sumat  wger  drach- 
mas duas  subinde. 

The  patient  gradually  sunk,  and  ex- 
pired at  9  p.  M,  having  survived  fifty- 
Jive  hours.  He  retained  his  faculties  to 
the  last. 

App^arttnces  on  Dissection. — The  in- 
ternal surface  of  tlie  mouth,  pliarynx, 
and  ojsophagus,  was  cornpletcly  cor- 
roded, and  in  the  cour»e  of  being  de- 
tached ;  that  of  the  mouth,  commencing 
at  the  lips,  being  of  a  whitish,  and  that 
of  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus  of  a 
brownish,  colour.  The  rima  glottidis 
was  contracted;  the  epiglottis  swollen, 
and,  with  the  top  of  the  larynx,  much 
inflamed.  The  cardiac  orifice  of  the 
stomach  was  hard  and  contracted.  The 
stomach  contained  a  pultaceous  mass, 
which  consisted  of  carI)onate  and  sul- 
phate of  lime,  bile,  and  tlie  secretions 
of  the  stomach.  When  cleared  of  these 
substances,  the  cavity  of  the  sioinach 
was  found   to   be  much  diminished  in 


size;  its  internal  surface  was  contract- 
ed, corrugated,  puckered  np  into  folds 
similar  to  the  valvulee  conniventes  of  the 
small  intestines,  but  much  larger.  On 
the  great  arch,  towards  the  cardia,  a  large 
patch  in  a  high  state  of  inflammation 
was  observed,  where  the  sulphuric  acid 
seemed  to  have  expended  its  influence; 
the  colour  was  in  some  parts  of  a  deep 
red,  in  others  of  a  chocolate  brown, 
and  in  others  verging  to  black ;  the 
consistence  of  this  patch  was  firm, 
without  any  separation  of  its  layers; 
its  size  was  about  four  inches  in  dia- 
meter. On  the  great  arch,  also,  about 
three  inches  from  the  pylorus,  which 
was  healthy,  a  softening  and  corro- 
sion was  observed,  but  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  surrounding  inflammation. 
This  alteration  of  structure  did  not  ap- 
pear to  arise  from  the  action  of  the 
sulphuric  acid,  but  to  originate  from  the 
post-mortem  agency  of  the  gastric 
juice.  The  intestines,  principally  the 
smaller,  were  distended  with  flatus,  and 
highly  inflamed  on  the  peripheral  sur- 
face, which  was  tense,  shining  as  if  var- 
nished, and  beautifully  arborescent  from 
the  injection  of  the  minute  vessels.  Tlie 
internal  surface  was  healthy  ;  the  omer>- 
tum  was  also  inflamed  ;  the  remaining 
abdominal  viscera  were  healthy.  The 
brain  and  thoracic  viscera  were  not  ex- 
amined. 

The  above  case  is  not  presented  to 
the  notice  of  the  profession  as  contain- 
ing any  thing  novel  either  in  the  symp- 
toms or  in  its  mode  of  creutment,  itut  as 
exhibiting  an  incontrovertil)le  instance 
of  the  effects  of  sulphuric  acid  upon 
the  human  system.  The  subject  of  the 
case,  John  Capper,  was  a  young  man 
of  regular  habits,  and  of  considerable 
genius ;  but  having  been  seduced  from 
the  patiis  of  rectitude  and  virtue  by  a 
married  woman,  who  taunted  him  witli 
her  aflection,  promis-ing  him  marriage 
when  her  iiusband  died,  and  afterwards 
deserting  him,  he  was  impelled  to  com- 
mit this  suicidal  act,  "  to  be  revenged 
upon  himself  for  having  placed  any  af- 
fection on  such  an  unworthy  indi- 
vidual." 

The  case,  however,  is  interesting  to 
the  j)hysiologist  and  practical  physician. 
To  the  piiysiologist  it  exemplities  in  a 
remarkable  degree  the  conservative 
energy  of  the  stomach  in  resisting  the 
influence  of  the  most  potent  irritants; 
and  when  we  contrast  tiiis  with  the  post- 
mortem influence  of  the  gastric  juice,  in 
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causinsi"  erosions  and  perforations  of  tlie 
sloniaci),  as  cxoinpliluMl  in  the  writiiiijs 
of  Ilnnter,  Gainlncr,  and  Carswell,  ue 
cannot  hut  exclaim  tliat  tlic  liody  is 
"  fearfully  and  wonderfully  framed." 
As  i)r.  Ciiristison  observes*,  "  When 
made  aware  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
other  irritatini(  poisons  prove  fatal,  and 
the  slight  signs  they  commouly  leave  of 
their  operation,  we  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  with  discovering  what  the  animal 
frame  will  sonietimcs  endure  from  these 
the  most  violent  of  all  irritants,  and 
nevertheless  recover." 

To  the  practical  physician,  also,  the 
case  is  not  devoid  of  interest,  as  ex- 
hibiting the  effect  of  treatment  by  che- 
mical antidotes  ;  and  it  also  teaches  us 
the  lesson  to  administer  our  remedies, 
in  every  case  of  poison,  with  the  utmost 
promptitude;  and  in  no  case  to  despair 
of  doing  good  to  suffering  humanity. 
By  medical  writers,  the  carbonate  of 
magnesia  is  recommendeil  in  preference 
to  the  carbonate  of  lime,  and  is  certain- 
ly superior,  by  producing  a  saline  ape- 
rient, by  combining  with  the  sulphuric 
acid.  In  the  present  case,  however,  the 
carbonate  of  lin-.e  was  preferred  as  hav- 
ing a  greater  athnity  for  sulphuric  acid, 
and  because,  being  more  easily  miscible 
with  Tupiids,  it  could  be  administered  in 
greater  (juantity  in  a  short  space  of  time. 
1  omitted  to  state  that  Capper  was 
fasting  when  he  swallowed  the  sulphu- 
ric acid  — having  taken  no  food  that  day 
excepting  a  cup  of  coffee,  without  bread 
or  any  other  solid,  at  V  a.m. 

Case  II.— On  Tuesday,  the  8tli  of 
November,  I  was  instructed  by  the 
coroner  to  open  the  body  of  John  Hil- 
ton Morrabin,  aged  4  years  10  months, 
who  died  at  noon,  the  4th  of  the  same 
montii,  under  suspicion  of  having  been 
poisoned  by  his  step-father. 

The  l)ody  externally  presented  no- 
thing unusual,  excepting  at  the  upper 
lip  and  angles  of  the  mouth,  where 
several  spots  about  the  size  of  a  small 
kidney-bean  were  observed.  These  were 
of  a  brownish  colour,  such  as  is  pro- 
duced upon  the  cutis  by  the  action  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  lining 
membrane  of  liie  mouth  and  tungue  was 
of  a  greyish  or  rather  ash  colour,  and  in 
the  course  of  being  detached  ;  and  two 
erosions  al>nut  tiie  size  of  a  sixpence 
were  observed  on  the  tongue.  The  pha- 
rynx was   so  contracted   that  a  probe 

*  Oin  Poisons,  page  llfi. 
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could  scarcely  pass  the  stricfured  part. 
Upon  laying  this  open,  tlie  internal 
surf-ice  was  of  a  redtlisb- brown  colour, 
and  the  lining  meml)raiie  in  part  de- 
tached, and  where  it  remained  it  had  the 
appearance  of  moistened  parchment, 
and  came  off  with  the  greatest  facility. 
The  internal  snrf.ice  of  the  stomach  waa 
corroded  in  some  parts,  charred  in 
others,  and  in  the  great  arch  a  perfora- 
tion, aliout  Ig  inch  in  diameter,  was  ob- 
served. The  coats  of  the  stomach  were 
much  attenuated  towards  the  perfora- 
tion, and  externally  were  of  a  very  dark 
colour,  nearly  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
around  it.     The  charring  could  not  be 

art 


removed    by    washiiy' 
of  the  charred   subf 


of  the  charred   subj  „j.   j^ivKed 

off,  the  subjacent  te.»iure  was  found  of 
a  pinkish  or  rather  delicate  crimson 
colour.  The  cardia  and  pylorus  were 
not  contracted  or  otiierwise  affected ; 
the  omentum,  liver,  intestines,  with  the 
peritoneum,  were  in  a  sta'eof  high  in- 
flammation ;  about  six  ounces  of  a  deep 
dark  chocolate-brown  liquid  were  found 
in  the  stomach  and  the  general  cavity  of 
the  abdomen,  whence  it  had  been  effused 
through  the  i)erforatiou  mentioned 
above.  This  liquid  was,  by  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  coroner,  analyzed  by  Mr. 
Davies,  lecturer  on  chemistry,  and  was 
found  to  contain  a  considerable  (juantily 
of  sulphuric  acid. 

The  trachea,  larynx,  and  epiglottis, 
were  much  inliamed,  and  the  investing 
membrane  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  of  the 
glottis,  was  of  a  whitish  colour,  and  ele- 
vated, presenting  the  appearance  of 
having  been  boiled.  The  aperture  of 
the  glottis  was  not,  however,  contracted. 

The  symptoms  exhibited  by  the  child 
during  life,  so  far  as  they  were  elicited 
at  the  trial,  were,  frothing  at  the  mouth, 
burning  in  the  throat  and  stomach,  con- 
stant writhing  of  the  body,  inability  to 
swallow  any  liquitl  (from  its  being  eject- 
ed by  the  nose  as  soon  as  taken  into  the 
mouth),  and  couvulaions  of  the  whole 
body.  I'hese  symptoms  continued  uur 
til  the  child's  death,  which  took  place 
about  four  and  a-half  hours  after,  as  was 
sui»posed,  the  administration  of  the  poi- 
son. No  inediciiies  were  administered, 
as  the  father  "  stood  over  the  child  till 
he  saw  it  fairly  dead,"  and  "  would  not 
send  for  any  doctor." 

'I'he  step-father,  Moses  Fernely,  who 
had  al>vays  been  cruel  to  the  child, 
was  tried  for  the  murder  at  the  late 
spring   assizes   at   Lancaster;  was  con- 
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victed  by  the  clearest  circumstantial 
evidence ;  and  was  executed  for  the 
awful  crime  on  the  12th  of  March,  and 
his  body  given  for  dissection.  It  ap- 
peared in  evidence  that  the  child  was 
quite  well  about  seven  o'clock  ;  that  it 
was  found  labourinj?  under  the  symp- 
toms described  a  little  before  eight ;  and 
as  it  died  about  twelve  at  noon,  it  con- 
sequently survived  the  administration  of 
the  poison  about  four  hours  and  a-half, 
as  has  been  noticed  above*. 

Maucbester,  4th  May,  18.''1. 


EFFECTS  OF  NITRE  OX  THE  BLOOD. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 


Sir, 


Truro,  August  G,  1831. 


In  reading  the  "Epitome  of  the  Symp- 
toms and  Treatment  of  Cholera,"  lately 
published  in  the  London  INIedical  Ga- 
zette, my  attention  was  particularly  ar- 
rested by  the  important  fact  therein 
stated,  that  the  blood  drawn  from  pa- 
tients labouring  under  the  disease  is  so 
black  as  to  constitute  a  remarkable  pe- 
culiarity, and  to  lead  to  tliis  observation, 
"  that  one  of  the  most  striking  pheno- 
mena of  the  disease  consists  in  the  im- 
perfect arterialization  of  the  blood." 
For  this  condition  of  the  blood  there  is, 
I  believe,  a  specitic  remedy  to  be  found 
in  nitre — a  fact  which  has  long  been 
known  to  me,  and  acted  upon  in  the 
course  of  many  years'  practice.  There 
is  no  medicine,  perhaps,  in  common 
use,  so  vaguely  administered  as  this  is ; 
but  however  absurd  it  may  be  to  ex- 
pect that  the  same  medicine  should  be 
capable  of  meeting  the  most  contradic- 
tory intentions,  or  be  equally  applicable 
to  hsemoptoe,  the  precursor  of  phtliijis, 
as  to  sea-scurvy,  yet  it  is  but  fair  to 
expect  that  there  must  be  some  consi- 
derable virtue  inherent  in  a  salt  which 
Las  gained  such  extensive  reputation; 
and  what  I  am  now  anxious  to  press 
upon  public  attention  is  its  marvellous 
effect  upon  the  vital  fluid,  when  in  that 
state  in  which  it  is  said  to  be  in  the  pre- 
vailing cholera.  In  the  fifth  volume  of 
your  (iazette  there  is  notice  taken  of  a 
report  from  Mr.  Charles  Cameron  to 
tlie  Navy  Board,  relative  to  its  astonish- 
ing elHcacy  in   scurvy;   from  which  it 
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would  seem  capable  not  merely  of  sup- 
plying the  place,  but  of  superseding  the 
use  of  vegetable  acids  altogether.  This 
report  was  particularly  interesting  to 
me,  from  the  confirmation  it  afforded  of 
my  own  previous  views,  and  I  have 
fully  e.xpected  that  additional  accounts 
of  the  employment  of  nitre  under  simi- 
lar circumstances  would,  ere  this,  have 
appeared ;  but,  having  been  hitherto 
disappointed,  I  feel  it  the  more  neces- 
sary to  endeavour  to  excite  the  further 
attention  of  medical  men  to  a  medicine 
which  I  have  invariably  found  of  the 
greatest  service  in  cases  where  the  blood 
has  degenerated  into  that  state  in  which 
it  exists  in  purpura  haemorrhagica,  in 
the  mebena  of  malignant  fevers,  and, 
as  I  believe,  in  sea-scurvy,  and  in  the 
Asiatic  cholera.  It  is  probable  that  in 
all  these  cases  the  air,  conformably 
with  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Davy, 
ceases  to  undergo  the  usual  healthy 
change  in  respiration  ;  but  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  shew,  whether  the 
first  departure  from  health  takes  place 
in  the  functions  of  the  lungs,  or  in  the 
blood  itself,  from  contagion,  intempe- 
rance, poverty,  and  filth,  mental  depres- 
sion, and  consequent  imperfect  chylifi- 
cation.  Not  un frequently  these  causes 
are  combined  ;  and  imperfect  uutrition, 
vitiated  air  (whetlier  the  vehicle  of  some 
specific  contagion  or  not),  and  depress- 
ing mental  intlueuces,  are  associated  in 
one  common  warfare,  and  are  formida- 
ble in  proportion  as  they  are  so.  And, 
although  it  would  be  going  much  too 
far  to  suppose  that  any  medicine  what- 
ever should  be  capable  of  arresting  the 
fatal  progress,  in  many  instances,  of 
such  concentrated  mischief,  yet  it  may 
be  very  possible  that,  some  specific  be- 
ing found  for  that  condition  of  the  sys- 
tem on  which  fatality  mainly  depends, 
the  utmost  point  may  be  attained  that 
can  be  expected  from  niedicine.  But, 
even  then,  attention  will  be  required  to 
all  the  other  auxiliary  means  and  appli- 
ances which  the  stage  of  the  disease,  or 
the  modification  of  particular  cases, 
may  demand;  which,  in  fact,  is  no  more 
than  is  due  to  the  successful  exhibition  of 
all  specifics.  Accordingly,  there  seems 
to  be  equally  strong  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  lancet  in  cholera,  provided  its 
use  be  opportune,  as  of  the  fatal  ten- 
dency of  venesection  when  recourse  has 
been  had  to  it  injudiciously.  And  is 
uot  this  equally  true  with  regard  to 
malignant  fevers  and  many  of  the  pro- 
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flu  via,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  dej>c- 
iieratc  into  a  supeicarbonatod  state  of 
the  blood?— into  that  state  where  llic 
eflect  of  nitre  is  so  extraordinary.  The 
same  remarks  ajiply  to  mercurial  and 
other  puri;atives,  which  have  not  wanted 
tlieir  fail  share  of  commendation. 
Whilst,  therefore,  it  must  he  allowed 
that  hundreds  may  have  been  saved 
from  the  yawning  jaws  of  cholera  by 
the  use  of  the  lancet,  and  others  by  the 
powerful  action  of  calomel  on  the  sys- 
tem of  the  vena  portie,  yet  still  it  con- 
tinues to  kill  its  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands ;  and  to  this  tremendous  re- 
sidue of  victims  our  utmost  attention  is 
called,  and  I  have  heard  of  no  medicine 
likely  to  he  of  so  great  service  (I  will 
not  venture  to  say,  judging  from  ana- 
logy, how  great)  as  nitre.  It  may  have 
been  already  tried,  and  may  have  failed, 
and,  if  so,  these  remarks  can  do  no 
harm  ;  but  I  should  even  then  require 
to  know  whether  it  has  been  used  with 
due  regard  to  the  symptom  which  it 
seems  to  be  so  calculated  to  meet,  and 
without  neglecting  other  auxiliaries. 

The  report  of  Dr.  Stevens  on  the 
treatment  of  Malignant  Fevers  in  the 
West  Indies,  for  a  knowledge  of  which 
I  am  likewise  indebted  to  your  valuable 
Gazette,  is  very  much  in  favour  of  these 
views,  only  that,  with  reference  to  the 
supercarbonated  state  of  the  blood,  my 
recommendation  applies  to  the  use  of 
nitre  exclusively  of  the  other  neutral 
salts.  The  carbonate  of  soda,  or  the 
aperient  combinations  of  soda  or  potash 
with  any  of  the  vegetable  or  mineral 
acids,  may  have  their  appropriate  ad- 
vantages, but  they  have  not  the  pe- 
culiar ettect  of  nitre  upon  the  blood. 
Its  effects  on  persons  labouring  under 
sea-scurvy  are,  in  fact,  described  by  ]Mr. 
Cameron  as  almost  miraculous  ;  aud  I 
was  as  prepared  to  give  the  fullest  cre- 
dence to  his  testimony,  as  1  was  grati- 
fied by  the  perusal  of  it.  Combining, 
therefore,  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Stevens 
and  others,  of  the  efficacy  of  neutral 
salts  in  the  malignant  fevers  of  the  West 
Indies,  where  the  state  of  the  blood  is 
supposed  to  be  similar  to  that  in  cho- 
lera, with  the  almost  miraculous  efficacy 
of  nitre  in  scurvy,  it  is  at  least  very  de- 
sirable that  the  experiment  of  its  effect 
in  cholera  should  be  fairly  made — made 
with  due  regard  to  all  the  symptoms 
and  varying  circumstances  of  the  disease 
exhibited  in  different  cases.  When 
there  is  time,  and  the  condition  of  the 


patient  may  seem  to  recpiire  it,  vene- 
section and  an  aperient,  as  in  the  fevers 
of  the  West  Indies,  may  precede,  if 
they  do  not  supersede,  its  use ;  but 
where  the  stomach  and  bowels  have  al- 
ready given  way,  and  the  powers  of  life 
are  sinking,  the  specific,  as  1  would  fain 
consider  it,  should  be  had  recourse  to 
instantly.  It  has  agreed  best  when 
given,  in  cold  water  a  little  sweetened, 
in  a  dose  of  from  ten  grains  to  9j. 
every  two  or  three  hours ;  and,  in  ur- 
gent cases  even  more  frequently  ;  but, 
ordinarily,  the  repetition  of  the  dose 
three  times  a-day  will  suGice.  Mr.  Ca- 
meron's dose  was  5j.  which,  I  believe, 
would  often  be  more  than  the  stomach 
would  bear.  Still  it  is  impossible  to 
lay  down  any  rule  for  the  extent  to 
which  nitre  may  be  given  in  any  parti- 
cular case ;  and  it  may  be  said  gene- 
rally, that,  as  long  as  the  stomach  is  not 
offended,  there  is  no  danger  from  ex- 
cess. With  respect  to  diet,  the  lightest 
possible  food,  consisting  chiefly  of  thin 
farinaceous  preparations,  is  best,  and 
should  be  persisted  in  until  convales- 
cence is  established. 

I  have  further  papers  by  me,  illus- 
trative of  the  above  remarks,  but  there 
is  already  evidence  enough  before  the 
public  to  justify  the  trial  of  a  remedy  in 
cholera  which  possesses  such  extraor- 
dinary power  in  analogous  diseases ; 
and,  in  the  sanguine  hope  that  it  may 
be  found  of  vast  importance  in  correct- 
ing that  desolating  scourge  of  a  widely 
extended  portion  of  the  globe — getting, 
as  it  likewise  is,  daily  nearer  and  nearer 
to  our  own  shores — 

I  am,  sir. 
Your  very  obedient  servant, 

C.  Carlyon. 


CASE  OF 

SEVERE  CHOLERA. 

Treated  by  John  Forrest,  IM.  D. 
Assistant  Surgeon,  23d  Ilegiment. 

Drogheda,  .-iOth  July,  1831. 

I  WAS  last  night  requested  by  Dr.  Pent- 
land,  Surgeon  to  the  Civil  Hospital  of 
this  place,  to  see  a  case  of  cholera 
morbus. 

The  patient  was  a  tailor,  about  twen- 
ty-two years  of  age.  I  saw  him  at  four 
i>..M.  when  he  stated,  that  on  getting  out 
of  his  bed  in  the  morning  he  was  sud- 
denly seized  with  giddiness,  so  that  he 
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Avas  unable  to  stand,  and  which  was 
shortly  afterwards  followed  by  severe 
purtfin^  and  vomiting,  and  cramps  of 
his  legs. 

July  29th,  4  p.m.— Surface  cold,  but 
not  moist ;  pulse  at  the  wrist  and  tem- 
ples quite  imperce|itil)le ;  constant  de- 
sire to  drink  cold  water  ;  feeling  of 
load  and  oppression  on  his  stomacli  ; 
great  restlessness  ;  anxiety  of  counte- 
nance;  and  severe  cramps  of  his  legs, 
confined  principally  to  the  gastrocne- 
mic  muscles;  his  fingers  were  also  oc- 
casionally cramped.  The  only  medi- 
cine he  had  taken  during  the  day  was  a 
mixture  of  tincture  of  rhubarb  and  pep- 
permint water,  i)ut  which  his  stomach 
immediately  rejected. 

5  P.M. — He  was  put  in  a  warm  bath, 
which  seemed  to  give  him  some  relief, 
but  hud  not  any  effect  in  allaying  the 
irritability  of  the  stomach.  He  then 
took  a  pill,  consisting  of  two  grains  of 
opium,  and  five  grains  of  calomel;  to 
be  repeated  every  hour  ;  to  abstain 
from  drinking,  which  has  hitherto  in- 
variably induced  severe  retching  and 
vomiting. 

6  P.M. — Sinapisms  were  ordered  to 
be  applied  to  his  legs,  and  to  the  epi- 
gastrium. 

7  P.M. — Is  much  in  the  same  state. 
The  sinapisms  having  produced  a  good 
deal  of  pain,  he  tore  them  off.  Cramps 
not  abated  ;  still  very  restless  ;  stomach 
not  so  irritable. 

In  taking  one  of  his  pills  just  now,  we 
gave  him  a  table  spoonful  of  spirits  and 
water,  containing  30  drops  of  laudanum, 
which  has  induced  severe  vomiting  and 
cramps  of  his  legs. 

Another  pill  without  any  liquid  was 
shortly  after  given  to  him.  At  this  time 
it  was  deemed  advisable,  to  prevent  af- 
ter reflection,  in  the  event  of  the  dis- 
ease appearing  more  generally  in  this 
neighbourhood,  to  remove  the  patient 
from  his  lodgings  to  a  ward  in  the  Ci- 
vil Hospital. 

10  P.M. — Has  not  had  any  cramps 
during  the  last  hour;  stomacli  less  irri- 
table; great  desire  to  drink  cold  water. 
Pulse  at  the  wrist  perceptible  ;  anxiety 
o{  countenance  not  so  great. 

A  table  spoonful  of  hot  biandy  and  water 
to  be  given  occasion;illy  Juring  the 
night.     Pills  to  be  continued. 

July  30th,  8  A.M. — Took  two  pills 
last  night  after  we  saw  him,  when  he 
fell  asleep.     No  vomiting,  purging,  nor 


cramps  ;  is  greatly  improved  this  morn- 
ing ;  countenance  not  so  contracted; 
surface  warm  ;  pulse  quick  and  weak  ; 
complains  of  great  thirst. 

10  A.M. — Has  taken  a  small  bit  of 
toasted  Iiread  and  some  tea ;  feels  him- 
self greatly  better,  but  very  weak. 

5  P.M. — Continues  free  from  spasms  ; 
no  vomiting ;  slight  headache ;  thirst 
not  so  urgent ;  pulse  very  much  im- 
proved. 

The  patient  cannot  account  for  his 
present  illness  ;  was  never  siuiilarh^ 
affected  before.  Is  not  a  dissipated 
cliaracter  ;  and  the  only  malt  liquor  he 
took  on  the  day  previous  to  his  attack 
was  a  pint  of  porter.  Has  been  in  the 
habit  of  drinking  porter  daily. 

5tli  August,  1831. 

I  have  the  honour,  in  reply  to  your 
letter  of  the  2d  instant,  to  state,  with 
reference  to  the  case  of  cholera  morbus, 
that  at  the  commencement  of  the  dis- 
ease the  matters  vomited  and  passed  by 
stool  were  of  a  bilious  nature,  greenish 
brown  colour ;  and  that  as  the  disease 
progressed,  the  matter  vomited  became 
of  a  clear  colour,  frothy,  and  seemingly 
containing  a  great  proportion  of  mucus, 
from  its  tenacious  quality,  without  any 
admixture  of  bile. 

As  to  the  excrements,  they  were  all 
the  time  very  watery,  and  of  a  highly 
bilious  nature ;  although,  at  the  time  I 
saw  the  case,  the  desire  to  go  to  stool 
was  by  no  means  urgent. 

He  states,  as  well  as  the  person  who 
attended  on  him  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  attack,  that  he  did  not 
make  a  wine  glassful  of  urine  during 
the  day  ;  and  what  he  did  void  was  of 
a  deep  brown  colour.  I  inquired  into 
this  point  before,  but  omitted  making 
mention  of  it  in  my  former  letter. 

I  am  liappy  to  slate,  that  the  man  is 
now  perfectly  recovered. 


TWO  CASES 

OK 

VOMITING,     WITH     CRAMP, 

Apparently  cured  by  Cajeput  Oil. 

Bv  R.  MACLEOD,  M.D. 


Henrietta- Street,  Cavciidish-Squarc, 
Augusts,  18.il. 

The  subject  of  cholera  occupicsso  much 
attention,  that  facts  and  cases,   in  any 
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degree  connected  with  it,  and  such  as 
at  another  time  mijjht,  perliaps,  be 
deemed  uniinjiDitant,  excite  sunicioiit 
interest  to  warrant  their  publication 
at  the  present  moment.  It  is  tliis 
foelin<r  which  induces  me  to  give  the 
followiiiij  sliort  account  of  two  cases, 
which  ])resentcd  some  peculiarity  in 
the  symptoms,  anil  in  whidi  benefit  was 
apparently  derived  from  a  remedy 
which  lias  lately  been  asserted  tn  prove 
eliicaciiius  in  the  UK.re  formidable  dis- 
ease of  India, — I  mean  c;ije|>ut  oil. 

On  Wednesday,  Aui»ust  3(1,  I  was 
sent  for  between  seven  and  cigiit  in  liie 
morninj^  to  Mrs.  R.  a  rather  delicate 
woman,  about  30,  the  wife  of  a  respect- 
able tradesman  in  the  neii(hl)()nrhood 
of  Cavendish-Scjuare.  She  was  in  !)ed, 
and  appeared  to  be  very  faint,  her 
countenance  being  pale  and  anxious. 
{She  had  just  been  sick,  and  on  ex- 
aminintf  what  she  had  brought  up,  I 
found  it  to  consist  of  about  a  tea- 
cupful  of  transparent,  colourless  fluid, 
like  water,  except  that  it  had  some  de- 
gree of  viscidity.  fShe  complained  of 
severe  heavy  pain  across  the  brows,  and 
of  "  stupidness."  The  skin  was  cool 
and  perspiriugT;  pulse  90,  small,  and 
soft  ;  tongue  clean  ;  thirst  urgent.  On 
Tpiestioning  her  attendant,  I  found  that 
she  had  been  seized  between  three  and 
four  hours  previously  with  the  above 
symptoms,  having  several  times  vomited 
matters  similar  in  appearance  to  those 
above  mentioned.  Tiie  bowels  had 
been  freely  opened  the  preceding  day 
by  means  of  laxative  pills,  which  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  taking;  and  by  her 
own  account  she  ha<l  not  committed  any 
imprudence  in  diet  to  account  for  the 
attack.  1  ordered  her  fifteen  drops 
of  lauilanum  and  double  that  quantity 
of  spirit  of  sulphuric  aither,  in  a  little 
cinnamon  water,  to  be  taken  immediate- 
ly, and  repeated  in  an  hour,  if  the  vo- 
miting continued. 

J  had  scarcely  returned  home  when 
I  was  sent  for  again,  in  consequence 
of  my  patient  having  been  seized 
with  "  spasms."  More  than  half  an 
hour  elapsed  before  I  was  able  to 
see  her ;  she  was  then  in  a  state  ap- 
l)roachiiig  to  syncoj^e,  and  had  just  vo- 
mited half  a  ])int  of  tliiirl,  resembling 
the  above,  except  that  there  was  a  per- 
ceptible shade  of  green  iii  it.  Nhe  said 
tliat  she  had  felt  a  tingling  in  lier  feet, 
almost  immediately  after  which  she 
.was  attacked  with  cramp  in  the  limbs 
and   at  the  stomach,      lier     attendant 


states  that  she  was  "  hard  and  stiff 
all  over.''  Iler  medicine  had  not 
been  procured  when  the  cramps  cameon. 
Thirty  drops  of  laudanum,  and  a  drachm 
of  the  spirit  of  suljihurie  fether,  were 
immediately  given  ;  and  tlie  first  dose 
having  i»een  rejected,  the  medicine  was 
repeated.  The  limbs  and  abdomen  were 
diligently  rubbed  witli  soap  liniment 
warmed,  and  with  a  sixth  i)art  of  lau- 
danuu)  added  to  it ;  after  which  cloths, 
wrung  out  of  very  hut  water,  were  ap- 
j)lied  to  tlie  abdomen.  Half  the  (pian- 
tity  of  the  medicine  was  again  exhibited 
at  the  end  of  an  hour.  Nhe  now  en- 
joyed a  respite  from  suffering,  except 
that  of  great  exhaustion,  for  about 
three  hours,  when  the  vomiting  and 
cramps  returned.  The  fit  lasted  for 
half  an  hour,  during  w  hich  time  respi- 
ration seemed  to  be  impeded,  !»y  the 
muscles  about  the  chest  participating 
in  the  cramp.  The  same  dose  of  medi- 
cine was  given  as  at  first,  and  it  was 
directed  to  be  repeated  in  half  the  quan- 
tity on  the  least  recurrence  of  the 
symptoms;  and  every  two  hours  at  all 
events.  The  frictions  were  renewed, 
and  a  sinapism  applied  to  the  pit  of  the 
stomach. 

She  continued  to  have  slighter  returns 
of  the  cramps,  with  some  vomiting, 
every  two  or  three  hours,  but  with 
increasing  intervals,  till  next  morning, 
when  the  medicine  having  been  omit- 
ted, the  symptoms  returned  with  vio- 
lence. She  complained  of  being  very 
chilly,  and  the  skin  felt  cold  and  damp  ; 
the  pulse  being  SO,  and  small.  After 
the  more  severe  attacks  she  lay  exhaust- 
ed, in  a  state  bordering  upon  syncope. 
The  medicines  and  other  treatment  of 
the  preceding  day  were  vigorously  re- 
suujcd,  but  without  the  same  result  ; 
and  a  very  violent  return  of  general 
cramp,  with  votniliiig,  having  come  on 
in  the  forenoon,  I  was  induced  to  order 
twenty  drops  of  cdjeput  oil  to  be  taken 
instantly,  in  an  ounce  of  cinnamon  wa- 
ter, and  repeated  in  an  hour,  if  the  vo- 
miting or  cramps  returned.  The  me- 
dicine was  retained,  and  the  second  dose 
taken — though  the  symptoms  had  not 
returned— apparently  because  the  patient 
had  liked  the  first.  From  this  tiuje  she 
went  on  well ;  the  vouiiting  was  not  re- 
newed at  all ;  and  though  she  had  some 
cramps,  they  were  slight  and  partial 
in  comparison  to  what  had  previously 
taken  place. 

She  made  water  several  times,  but  in 
very  small  quantity  aud  high  coloured. 
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durins;'  the  first  and  second  days.  The 
bowels  did  not  act  until  after  the  third 
day,  when  all  the  symptoms  had  been 
gone  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  ef- 
fect was  then  produced  by  senna  and 
salts.  An  enema  administered  the  se- 
cond day  was  returned  without  any  al- 
vine  evacuation.  The  convalescence 
has  been  rapid  and  uninterrupted. 

The  servant  of  this  patient  was  seized 
on  the  second  day  of  her  mistress's  ill- 
ness with  nausea  and  cramps  in  the 
calves  of  the  legs,  which  speedily  yield- 
ed to  calomel  and  opium,  followed  up 
by  senna  and  salts.  Two  days  previ- 
ously two  lads  in  the  shop  were  sent 
Lome,  having  been  attacked  with  vomit- 
ing and  purging. 

On  Wednesday,  the  3d  of  August, 

I  was  also  requested  to  see  Miss  B , 

a  lady  about  thirty-five  years  of  age, 
and  rather  stout.  Three  hours  before 
I  saw  her  she  had  been  seized  with 
vomiting,  accompanied  by  cramp  about 
the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  and  chest, 
so  severe  as  to  keep  her  in  a  bent  pos- 
ture, and  at  times  to  interfere  seriously 
with  respiration.  The  vomiting  recur- 
red about  every  half  hour ;  the  egesta 
resembled  water,  with  a  little,  mu- 
cus ;  there  was  not  a  vestige  of  bile. 
The  countenance  was  shrunk  and 
anxious ;  the  skin  cool  ;  and  the  feet  so 
cold  that  she  had  had  hot  water  applied 
to  them  before  I  saw  her : — the  pulse 
80,  and  small.  She  was  so  languid  as 
scarcely  to  be  able  to  answer  questions, 
and  the  slightest  movement  instantly 
brought  on  vomiting  and  an  aggrava- 
tion of  the  cramps.  I  had  attended  this 
patient  about  ten  days  before  for  an  at- 
tack of  bilious  vomiting  and  purging, 
with  cramps  of  the  lower  extremities, 
which  had  speedily  yielded  to  mild  mer- 
curials, preceded  by  moderate  doses  of 
tincture  of  opium  and  sulphuric  aether; 
and  on  the  second  occasion,  she  had  taken 
before  I  saw  her,  a  draught,  containing 
nixxv.  of  the  former,  and  two  fluid 
scruples  of  the  latter,  but  without  any 
relief  having  follow-ed.  .She  now  had 
lllxx.  of  cajeput  oil  in  cinnamon  water, 
with  instructions  to  repeat  it  in  an  hour  if 
necessary.  As  in  the  preceding  case,  both 
doses  were  taken,  though  no  return 
either  of  cramp  or  vomiting  had  oc- 
curred ;  but  the  patient,  finding  it  grate- 
ful in  its  effects,  had  begged  for  its  repe- 
tition. She  described  the  relief  as  being 
immediate.  Tiierc  was  no  return  of  her 
symploma  till  late  iu  the  evening,  when  it 


was  attempted  to  move  her  to  her  bed- 
room :  the  exertion  which  this  occasion- 
ed brought  on  slight  sickness  and  a  re- 
newal of  the  cramps,  and  she  remained 
all  night  on  the  sofa  in  her  drawing- 
room,  where  she  had  been  taken  ill.  In 
this  case,  also,  the  bowels  had  been 
open  the  preceding  day,  but  remained 
without  acting  till  the  symptoms  had 
been  entirely  subdued  for  twenty-four 
hours,  when  they  were  moved  by  means 
of  rliubarb  and  magnesia.  She  ac- 
knowledged having  eaten  "  a  plumb 
and  a  half"  the  day  before  she  was 
taken  ill. 

These  facts  appear  to  shew  that  the 
cajeput  oil  has  some  power  in  allaying 
the  kind  of  disturbance  above  described : 
whether  it  has  more  eSicacy  in  this  way 
than  certain  of  the  other  volatile  oils,  re- 
mains to  be  proved.  The  cases  related 
differ  from  what  in  this  country  we  arc 
accustomed  to  call  cholera,  inasmuch 
as  there  was  no  purging,  and  the  mat- 
ter vomited  was  not  "  bilious  :" — they 
differ  from  the  Indio-Russian  cholera  in 
the  absence  of  those  symptoms  of  as- 
phyxia which  appear  to  constitute  the 
chief  peculiarity  of  that  deadly  and 
perplexing  disease. 


REJOINDER  OF   "M.D."  TO  DR. 
GREGORY, 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 


Sir, 


Wednesday,  August  10,  1831, 


I  HAVE  to  thank  you  for  the  promptness 
and  the  impartiality  with  which  yoii 
have  hitherto  given  admission  to  my 
communications  into  your  instructive 
pages.  Allow  me,  now,  to  trespass  on 
you  (and  it  shall  be  but  for  a  moment) 
with  a  very  few  words,  rather  as  a  running 
commentary  on  the  dicta,  than  in  reply 
to  the  magnanimous  challenge  of  Dr. 
Gregory,  contained  in  your  last  num- 
ber; which,  by  the  way,  from  some  un- 
explained delay  in  town,  has  only  just 
reached  me. 

I  am  glad  that  Dr.  G.  has  found  rae 
"  indefatigable"  in  the  defence  of  integ- 
rity and  truth  :  l)Ut  he  mistakes  me 
much  when  he  either  thinks  or  calls  me 
his  "enemy."  Indeed,  had  he  "pro- 
fited" liy  n)y  former  "  good  advice," 
he  ought,  long  ere  this,  to  have  nutn- 
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bered  nie  on  the  list  of  his  host  frioiida. 
I  rcfiiet,  on  his  account,  that  he  has  al- 
lowed himself  to  lose  his  temper  some- 
what :  this  has  led  him  to  speak  with  no 
little  asperity  of  what  he  is  pleased  to 
call  tiiif  "  facts"  and  arguments.  The 
facts  i  have  brouirjit  forward  are  not 
mine  :  they  belong:  to  "  history  ;''  and 
rc(iiiire  not  the  additional  blazonry  of  a 
name.  Of  the  propriety  and  cosjency  of 
my  arsjnments  1  entertain  no  fear:  both 
are  before  the  tribunal  of  the  medical 
public,  to  whose  decision  Dr.  Gregory 
and  I  must  alike  submit.  I  would  not 
willingly  lay  to  the  charge  of  Dr.  G.  or 
any  other  "  trusty  brother  of  the  trade," 
even  the  slightest  tendency  towards  the 
vialu  Jides  auctorum ;  but  this  I  feel 
warranted  to  say,  that  his  premises  are, 
too  often,  ill  founded  or  incorrect;  and 
his  conclusions  illegitimate  or  inconse- 
quential. 

In  complaining  of  tny  incor/nito,  Dr. 
Gregory  dares  me  to  descend  into  the 
arena  of  controversy,  and  break  a  lance 
with  him.  With  such  a  "  redoublal)le" 
champion  even  defeat  might,  perhaps, 
be  not  altogetlier  inglorious  to  me  ;  but 
1  have  long  since  hung  up  my  arms  in 
the  temple  of  peace  ;  and  iiave,  besides, 
a  perfect  horror  of  the  odium  imdicum. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  at  all  likely  that  he 
and  I  can  ever  come  into  professional 
conflict.  Should  we,  however,  at  any 
future  hour  enter  the  lists,  propriis 
personis,  he  shall  find  me  "  with  my 
vizor  up,"  yet  armed  cap-a-pie.  On 
the  present  occasion,  however,  with  en- 
tire good  feeling  towards  him,  and  the 
most  grateful  regards  to  you,  I  take 
leave  to  continue  my  accustomed  signa- 
ture, and  remain,  sir, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

M.D.  Oxon. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday,  August   13,  1831. 


"  Lic'et  omnibus,  licet  etiam  mihi,  dignilatem  Ar- 
tis  Medics  tueri;  polestas  modo  veniendi  in  pub- 
licum sit,  dicendipericuluiunonrecuso." — Cicero. 


FRENCH  EXPERIMENTALISTS  ON 

CHOLERA, 
Of  a  truth  the  French  arc  the  most  in- 
defatigable and  hot-headed  advocates  in 


the  world ;  whether  they  take  up  a 
question  of  politics,  religion,  or  medi- 
cine, it  matters  not — they  carry  on  the 
war  of  discussion  with  all  the  imposing 
earnestness  of  inquirers  after  truth, 
combined  with  an  unaccountable  quan- 
tity of  the  zeal  of  fiery  partisans.  The 
problem  of  contagion  or  non-contagion 
in  cholera  is  now  the  prominent  ques- 
tion among  them,  and  it  seems  to  en- 
gross fully  an  equal  share  of  the  public 
notice  with  the  inquiry  into  the  best 
method  of  treating  that  appalling  disease. 
We  have  before  us  a  whole  pile  of 
French  documents,  in  the  shape  of  let- 
ters aiul  communications  on  cholera, 
addressed  to  government,  to  the  public, 
and  to  private  individuals ;  and  as  the 
writers  of  those  documents  are  all  me- 
dical men,  we  should  naturally  expect 
to  add  to  our  stock  of  knowledge  of  the 
malady  by  their  perusal.  This,  how- 
ever, proves  rather  to  be  reckoning 
without  our  host:  with  a  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  mass  of  the  correspond- 
ence to  which  we  allude  is  good  for 
nothing :  it  generally  begins  with  a 
pompous  opening,  is  carried  on  with  a 
laborious  effort  at  importance,  but  in- 
variably concludes  with  some  mountain- 
begotten  mouse  for  its  upshot.  Here, 
for  example,  is  a  serious  epistle  on 
cholera,  just  presented  to  the  medical 
world,  by  a  Parisian  physician  :  — 

"  Sir, — An  illustrious  Spaniard,  Don 
Callos,  a  medical  man  and  citizen  of  the 
world,  who  spent  one  half  his  life  in 
England,  and  the  other  in  traversing 
the  various  regions  of  the  globe,  hap- 
pening to  be  in  Paris  a  few  days  ago, 
was  greatly  astonished  at  the  fears 
entertained  of  cholera  morbus  in 
this  capital.  He  had  been  often  in 
])laces  where  this  dreadful  complaint 
raged  epidemically,  and  being  a  pro- 
found observer,  devoted  much  of  his  at- 
tention to  the  peculiarities  which  it  pre- 
sented in  its  mode  of  invasion  and  pro- 
gress, which  he  thought  was  even  more 
important  than  the  method  of  cure. 
And  the  result  of  his  observation  was 
this — that  cholera  always  spares  a  cer- 
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tain  number  of  persons,  and  of  these 
invariably  are  those  individuals  who 
have — the  itch!  For  which  reason  he 
Considers  the  itch  to  be  a  certain  preser- 
vative aijainst  that  cruel  scourjife  which 
threatens  to  lay  waste  the  west  and 
south  of  Europe,  in  spite  of  all  the 
quarantines,  lazarettos,  and  cordons, 
that  can  be  opposed  to  it. 

Theoretically  speakino-,  sir,  I  should 
be  disposed  to  embrace  the  opinion  of 
DonCallos;  for  the  psoriacal  eruption 
throwinir  the  external  tegumentary  ap- 
paratus into  a  state  of  permanent  ex- 
citement, &c.  &(;.  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  oI)viate  the  deficiency  of  innervation 
in  which  the  essence  of  cholera  seems 
to  consist,  &c. 

But,  sir,  tlie  very  notion  of  such  a 
remedy  is,  I  most  confess,  enoug'h  to 
inspire  a  repugnance  against  its  adop- 
tion. Suppose  we  have  a  youn?  beau- 
tiful and  amiable  lady  for  a  patient — 
one  who  every  evening  constitutes  the 
attraction  of  a  brilliant  circle — how 
should  we  propose  to  her  to  exchange 
her  fair  and  soft  complexion  for  the 
hideous  as))erily  of  jritnplcs,  the  very 
name  of  which  clii/ls  the  bloorl  of  peo- 
ple of  fashion?  here  is  the  difBculty  ; 
yet  if  the  remedy  he  si)ecific,  there  can 
be  no  balancing  of  opinion  ;  ii  must  be 
adopted.  [Here  an  eloquent  contrast 
is  drawn  between  cholera  and  the  itch, 
after  which  the  writer  concludes]  — see- 
ing that  the  disease  continues  to  extend 
its  ravages,  it  is  surely  the  duty  of  go- 
vernment to  put  to  the  test  the  observa- 
tion of  the  learned  Spaniard — and  it 
can  be  readily  done  through  the  medical 
commissions  now  in  operation  in  Poland 
and  Russia.  At  all  events,  I  feel  that 
/  should  have  been  wanting  in  my  duty 
to  the  medical  public,  had  I  concealed 
from  them  the  fact  of  Don  Callos's  ex- 
perience.    Wishing,  therefore,"  &c.  &c. 

How  characteristic  is  the  gallant 
Frenchman's  horror  at  the  idea  of  pro- 
posing so  hideous  a  remedy !  even 
though  his  fair  patient  be  threatened  by 
the  fell  destroyer,  and  the  cutaneous 
eruption  be  a  specific  !  But  there  is 
nothing  more  true  than  wliat  Sterne 
says  of  the  nation— that  they  are  the 
most  serious  people  under  the  sun. 

Let  us  take  another  example  of  the 
national    feeling,   exemplified    in    that 


sort  of  enthusiasm  which  prompted 
Desgenettes,  and  latterly  Foy,  to  the 
hazarding  of  their  lives  for  the  glory  of 
attempting  to  establish  their  opinions. 

A.  M.  Chervin,  a  physician  of  Paris, 
writes  as  follows  to  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior : — 

"  July  1,  1831. 

"Sir, —  Amid  the  many  important 
questions  which  at  this  moment  fix  the 
attention  of  Europe,  there  is  one  which 
above  all  others  is  of  an  overwhelming 
interest— f/tw/e/a,  that  frightful  disease 
which  day  after  day  is  extending  its 
ravages  farther  and  farther,  and  menaces 
with  destruction  the  nations  of  the 
west !  How  is  its  progress  to  be  ar- 
rested? What  barrier  is  to  be  opposed 
to  it?  Cordons  and  quarantines  have 
been  established  by  many  governments, 
even  to  the  distressful  intonvenienee  of 
the  people  they  govern.  But  with  all 
due  approbation  of  their  zeal  for  the 
public  safety,  may  we  not  he  permitted 
to  ask,  how  far  such  measures  are  cal- 
culated to  check  the  progress  of  the 
scourge  ?  Experience  hitherto  seems 
not  to  warrant  much  trust  in  their  use- 
fulness. What,  then,  is  to  be  done? 
Why,  assuredly,  to  ascertain  whether 
we  are  proceeding  by  the  right  method  ; 
whether  our  system  is  well  founded  ;  in 
short,  whether  cholera  is  a  contagious 
disease,  from  which  we  may  be  pre- 
served by  cordons  sanatairts,  by  (jua- 
rantines,  and  lazarettos,  or  whether  it 
be  not  the  result  of  an  epidemic  consti- 
tution. This  weighty  question  once 
decided,  we  shall,  at  least,  have  gained 
one  step  towards  our  protection  from 
the  new  and  awful  calamity. 

IMuch  light,  no  doubt,  will  be  thrown 
on  the  grand  problem  of  the  contagion 
or  non-contagion  of  cholera,  by  the  la- 
bours of  the  numerous  French  and 
foreign  ])hysicians  engaged  on  the  ac- 
tual theatre  of  the  epidemic  ;  hut  it  is 
to  he  feared  that  it  will  not  finally  be 
set  at  rest  through  that  quarter,  except 
after  the  lapse  of  much  time.  It  he- 
comes,  therefore,  a  matter  of  vital  im- 
jjortance  to  come  at  once  to  a  positive 
conclusion  by  direct  experiment,  on  a 
large  scale,  and  beyond  the  interference 
of  any  thing  epidemic,  which  can  never 
be  eri'ected  in  situations  wiicre  the  dis- 
ease prevails.  Hence,  sir,  the  para- 
mount interest  of  the  proposition  which 
I  have  the  honour  to  make  to  you,  and 
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tw  which  I  ;un  porsuadecl  you  will  grant 
all  that  attciuioii  whic-li  it  merits. 

Now,  in  order  that  the  proposed  ex- 
perinients  should  he  conclusive,  they 
should  he  made  far  from  those  cnuntries 
which  are  a  prey  to  cholera:  ihey  should 
he  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  capahle  of 
beinsr  sulHcientiy  varied  ;  and,  finally, 
they  sliould  I>e  attested  hy  the  presence 
of  persons  of  the  his^hc^t  credit,  and 
who  arc  heyoiui  even  the  suspicion  of 
prejudice. 

The  norlli-ivest  rxtrcmiUj  of  France 
is,  then,  the  very  place  where,  with  all 
due  precaution  for  the  public  safely,  a 
complete  course  of  experiments  might 
be  tried ;  we  mii>ht  proceed  there  ex- 
actly as  in  a  lazaretto  devoted  to  the 
most  contagious  of  diseases.  From  the 
several  situations  along  the  coast  of  the 
Baltic  where  cholera  is  to  he  found,  va- 
rious articles,  such  as  the  shirts,  draw- 
ers, bed-clothes,  &c.  of  the  diseased, 
nii;^lit  l)e  procured.  The  articles 
should  be  in  the  greatest  state  of  impu- 
rity possible — regularly  authenticated — 
hermetically  sealed  up — and  shijjped  off 
with  the  utmost  expedition  to  the  |)lace 
appointed  (a  steam-boat  would  be 
most  available  for  this  purpose)  ;  so 
that  in  a  very  few  days  after  the  deatli 
of  certain  assured  victims  of  cholera, 
healthy  men  should  he  clothed  in  their 
garments— those  garments  which  had 
been  in  immediate  contact  with  the  bo- 
dies of  the  deceased,  and  impregnated 

with  more   or  less  ,   matter  which 

should  he  also  jirocured  separately,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  various  experi- 
ments. Perhaps,  too,  it  might  be  pos- 
sible, in  spite  of  the  rapidity  of  the 
couise  of  the  disease,  to  import  suine  of 
the  silk  thenistlvesiuc  experimental  pur- 
poses. 

1 ,  for  my  part,  am  ready  to  expose 
mip^flj'  the  first  to  these  experiments  ; 
and,  1  am  sure,  there  will  not  he  want- 
ing other  phi/sicluns  ready  to  suluuit  to 
the  same  course,  eager  to  sacrifice  even 
their  iivfs  for  the  interests  of  science 
and  hunuiuity  ! 

Thus  neitlier  materials  nor  subjects 
can  be  wanting;  and  it  will  only  re- 
main for  government  to  express  a  de- 
sire that  the  ex|)eriments  be  performed. 

If  the  individuals  submitted  to  the 
experiments  become  seized  with  the 
complaint,  while  the  whole  surrounding 
county  is  free  from  it  ;  and  if  the  com- 
plaint remain  confined  to  those  indi- 
vi<iuals,  in  conse>picnce  of  the  preven- 
tive   measures     en)ployed    against    its 


spread,  then  may  we  conclude  that  cho- 
lera is  transmissible,  at  least  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  and  conditions.  But 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  persons  sub- 
mitted to  the  experiments,  &c.  enjoy  a 
perfect  immunity,  there  will,  of  course, 
l»e  snlliciently  strong  reasons  for  the  in- 
ference that  cholera  is  incommunicable, 
and  is  propagated  in  other  ways  than  by 
contagion 

Tiie  theatre  of  the  epidemic  is  not 
the  ])lace  for  nu»kin<^  those  experi- 
ments which  should  clear  the  matter  up. 
For  let  us  suppose  that  Dr.  Foy  had 
been  attacked  with  cholera  after  his  ino- 
culations, and  other  steps  practised  by 
him  at  Warsaw  last  month — why,  no 
(lo>d»t,  his  malady  would  have  been  at- 
tributed to  contagion,  by  the  rule  of 
post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc ;  whilst,  in 
fact,  it  might  have  been  no  more  than 
the  common  result  of  the  epidemic  in- 
fluence to  which  the  experimentalist,  as 
well  as  all  the  other  people  of  Warsaw, 
were  exposed.  And  this  was  the  very 
case  with  the  unfortunate  Valli,  who,  in 
September,  1816,  fella  victim  to  yellow 
fever,  at  the  Havannah,  after  he  had  put 
on  the  shirt  of  a  man  who  had  just  sunk 
under  the  complaint.  Il  was  looke<l 
upon  at  once  as  an  incontestihle  proof 
of  the  contagiousness  of  yellow  fever, 
without  reflecting  that  thousands  of  in- 
dividuals were  attacked  with  it  at  the 
same  place  without  having  been  in  any 
way  exposed  to  its  jjretended  contagion. 

In  conclusion,  sir— as  the  result  of  the 
experiments  wiiich  I  have  the  honour  to 
demand,  must  be  interesting  in  the 
highest  degree  to  the  ditfercnt  nations 
of  Europe  — I  would  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  calling  upon  the  governments 
which  aie  nearest  to  us  to  appoint  com- 
u)issioners,  who  should  take  a  personal 
part  in  the  proceedings,  note  the  exact 
details,  and  he  eye-witnesses  of  the  re- 
sults, ill  case  their  testimony  might  af- 
terwards he  required. 

'i"he  importance  of  my  request,  as 
it  concerns  the  interests  of  science, 
commerce,  and  humanity,  encourages 
me  to  hope  that  it  will  meet  with  a 
prompt  reply.— I  have  the  honour  to  he, 
with  the  greatest  respect,  &.c.  &c. 

AVith  all  its  high-sounding,  chival- 
rous, bold  announcement  of  self-devo- 
tion—bordering on  the  bravado  or  gas- 
conade—this letter  must  be  admitted  to 
contain  a  considerable  share  of  jtlausible 
truth.     But  the    experiment— and    the 
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place  and  the  persons  allotted  for  its 
due  performance — these  are  the  touch- 
stone by  which  the  propriety  of  its 
adoption  should  obviously  be  tried.  We 
luay  look  the  more  coolly  at  the  propo- 
sal, because  it  is  not  the  south-west  or 
north-west  corner  of  our  island  that 
is  sought  for  the  locale  of  the  expe- 
rimental pesthouse ;  but  we  can  very 
well  conceive  the  horror  likely  to  be  pro- 
duced among  the  less  enthusiastic,  or 
the  less  informed  portion  of  the  French 
community,  by  the  very  notion  of  such 
perilous  experiments.  It  may  be  ob- 
served, too,  that  M.  Chervin  says 
nothing  in  his  letter  of  the  alternative 
of  the  individuals  becoming  infected  by 
the  imported  materials,  and  the  pre- 
ventive measures  for  isolating  the 
disease  proving  insufficient.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  reply  which  M.  Chervin 
received  from  the  French  govern- 
ment : — 

Paris,  July  20,  1831. 

"  Sir,— I  laid  before  the  Superior 
Council  of  Healtli  the  letter  whicli  you 
did  me  the  honour,  &c. 

The  Council  are  of  opinion  that  the 
experiment  to  wliich  you  offer  to  sub- 
mit yourself  could  not  be  performed  in 
this  country  under  the  existing  law  of 
the  3d  INlarch,  1822,  which  makes  it 
punishable  witli  death  for  any  individual 
to  expose  himself  to  the  contact  of 
things  or  persons  not  admitted  to  free 
pratique. 

The  Council  add,  that  even  though 
the  government  should  deem  it  expe- 
dient to  compromise  the  principle  of 
the  law,  and  to  institute  inquiries  whe- 
ther cholera  is  contagious  or  not,  it 
could  not  possibly  be  by  methods  already 
formally  condemned,  where  the  infected 
articles,  sent  from  the  colonics  for  the 
purposes  of  experiment  in  yellow  fever, 
were  caused  to  be  destroyed.  They, 
moreover,  cannot  admit  that  it  is  justi- 
fiable by  the  laws  of  morality  to  hazard 
the  lives  of  persons  who,  even  volun- 
tarily, come  forward  to  submit  to  the 
experiments  proposed. 

I  cannot  hut  hold  in  the  highest  con- 
sideration thfse  o])inions  of  tlie  Coun- 
cil ;  nor  should  I  think  it  warrantable 
to  neglect  the  precautions  advised  by 
them,  for   the  preservation  of  France 


from  the  cruel  scourge  of  cholera.  That 
scourge,  most  fortunately,  has  not  yet 
crossed  our  barriers  ;  and  since  it  has 
no  footing  amongst  us,  there  is  a  most 
decided  impossibility  that  the  experi- 
ments you  propose  should  be  conducted 
on  French  ground. 

And  as  to  other  countries,  I  have 
nothing  to  say— nothing  to  recommend 
or  to  forbid. 

I  entertain  a  due  sense  of  the  gene- 
rous feelings  which  dictated  your  pro- 
posal;  and  you  will  allow  me,  in  con- 
clusion, to  assure  you,  &c.  &c. 

Count  D'Argout, 

Peer  of  France,  &c. 

To  this  communication  Dr.  Chervin 
has  published  a  voluminous  reply  (which 
we  do  not  intend  to  censure  or  applaud), 
commenting  on  every  sentence  of  the 
minister's  letter,  and  pray'mg,  in  con- 
clusion, for  further  attention  to  his  pro- 
posals. M.  Chervin  may  not  be  much 
to  blame  for  putting  in  his  rejoinder  to 
a  letter  which  dashed  all  his  doughty 
determinations  ;  but  we  really  cannot 
see  what  more  he  could  reasonably  have 
expected,  by  way  of  answer  to  his  pro- 
ject, than  the  polite  apology  contained 
in  the  above  letter.  In  short,  we  fear 
that,  were  we  the  minister,  so  hare- 
brained a  project,  as  we  should  take  that 
of  Chervin  to  be  in  the  first  instance, 
would  not  have  come  oflf  with  so  much 
consideration  from  us,  or  without  some 
small  share  of  wholesome  severity.  But 
the  man  was  seriom,  we  have  no  doubt; 
and  would  have  had,  we  firmly  believe, 
no  hesitation  in  undergoing  the  ordeal 
of  his  own  choosing.  We  judge  from 
the  deeds  of  Desgenettes  and  Foy. 

By  the  way,  we  have  before  us  the 
latest  letter  of  Dr.  Foy  from  Warsaw. 
It  contains  rather  a  lengthy  detail  of  the 
morbid  anatomy  of  cholera,  founded  on 
the  examination  of  twenty  bodies  of  pa- 
tients who  had  died  purely  of  thatdisease. 
We  do  not,  however,  think  it  necessary 
to  enter  into  the  particulars,  since  we 
find  that  the  appearances  do  not  di£fer 
in  the  least  material  degree  from  the 
summary  we  gave  of  them  in  this  jour- 
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ual  lately,  (Med.  Gaz.  No.  180)  ;  but 
we  shall  sfive  M.  Foy's  postscript ;  it  is 
worth  preserving,  though  it  has  gone 
the  round  of  many  of  the  newspapers, 
French,  luiglish,  and  foreign  :— "  Dur- 
ing the  last  five  or  six  days  the  cholera 
hus  made  frightful  ravages  at  Warsaw. 
Tiie  plague  could  not  have  carried  off 
its  victims  more  suddenly.  Within  the 
short  space  of  four  or  five  hours  pa- 
tients arc  no  more  ;  and  this  whether  in 
hospital  or  in  their  own  houses.  Two 
days  since  I  lost  an  officer  in  my  ward, 
in  the  course  of  five  hours  ;  and  yester- 
day (July  18),  during  my  visit,  a  pa- 
tient who  had  been  answering  all  my 
quesiions,  died  as  suddenly  as  if  he  had 
been  touched  with  hydrocyanic  acid. 
We  no  longer  know  what  to  do,  in  the 
way  of  remedy,  for  so  sudden  and  terri- 
ble a  scourge." 


PROGRESS  OF  CHOLERA. 
Accounts  from  St.  Petersburgh  were 
received  in  town  on  Tuesday  night. 
They  are  considerably  more  favourable 
than  those  we  gave  last  week.  The 
number  of  deaths  had  perceptibly  di- 
minished ;  and  the  only  fresh  places  at 
which  it  had  broken  out  were  two 
small  towns  of  the  Gulph  of  Finland. 
A  curious  and  important  fact  is  men- 
tioned, namely,  that  no  instance  has 
occurred  in  which  the  disease  has 
broken  out,  in  any  vessel,  more  than 
four  days  after  it  had  put  to  sea. 
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GUY'S  HOSPITAL. 

Diffused  Aneurism  in  the  posterior  part  of  Rinht 
Leg — Operation,  Gangrene,  and  Death  of  the 
Patient. 
GEoncE  Charles,  aged  49,  was  admitted 
into  Guj's  Hospital  on  the  lOth  November, 
18a0,  under  Mr.  Key,  for  a  large  diffused 


aiiourismul  tumor  in  the  calf  of  the  riglit 
leg.  The  origin  of  it  is  very  obscure,  and 
tiie  account  tlie  man  gives  exceedingly  indis- 
tinct and  imjierfect.  All  that  can  be  learned 
is,  that  while  walking  one  afternoon,  about 
five  weeks  before  his  admission,  he  felt  for 
the  first  time  pain  and  a  sensation  of  numb- 
ness in  the  lower  part  of  the  calf;  in  a  few 
days  he  perceived  the  foot  and  .ankle  to  be 
swelled,  which  gradually  increased  and  ex- 
tended up  the  leg  ;  this,  however,  was  not 
sufficient  to  prevent  his  walking  as  usual, 
until  a  fortnight  after  the  first  occurrence  of 
pain,  when  he  was  conscious  of  a  sudden  in- 
crease in  the  swelling,  and  ])articularly  about 
the  calf:  since  then  he  has  been  unable  to 
walk,  has  suffered  considerable  pain,  and 
thinks  there  has  been  pulsation  in  the  tumor, 
but  of  this  he  cannot  speak  positively. 

Previous  to  his  coming  to  the  hospital  ho 
had  been  seen  by  a  practitioner,  who,  from 
the  swelled  and  inflamed  state  of  the  limb, 
overlooked  the  aneurism,  and  supposed  the 
disease  to  be  erysipelas.  Leeches  in  abun- 
dance were  applied  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
leg,  and  purgative  medicines  given  freely  ; 
by  these  means  the  inflammation  was  much 
reduced,  as  was  also  the  man's  general 
health.  Two  or  three  rigors  having  occur- 
red, matter  was  thought  to  be  forming. 

When  examined  on  admission,  the  aneu- 
rism was  found  to  be  of  a  very  large  size, 
commencing  immediately  below  the  knee, 
extending  along  the  whole  calf,  and  nearly 
encircling  the  limb.  The  tumor  is  very 
tense,  and  the  integuments  red  and  inflamed: 
most  of  the  blood  appears  to  be  in  a  fluid 
state,  as  by  pressure  the  size  of  it  may  be 
much  reduced,  and,  when  removed,  it  in- 
stantly refills ;  a  pulsation  synchronous  with 
the  arteries  is  plainly  perceptible  over  the 
middle  of  it,  but  not  nearly  so  distinct  at  the 
sides.  The  lower  part  of  the  leg  and  foot 
are  very  edematous,  and  sensation  is  not 
very  good  in  them.  He  is  unable  to  bear 
upon  the  leg,  lies  with  it  in  the  bent  posi- 
tion, and  complains  of  much  pain  on  the 
least  attempt  to  move  it.  He  is  in  ill  health, 
strength  much  reduced,  no  appetite,  tongue 
furred,  pulse  feeble  and  rather  quick,  but 
witliout  any  aneurismal  thrill. 

Cold  lotion  was  ordered  to  the  tumor,  but 
in  consequence  of  the  leg  and  foot  soon  be- 
coming cold,  it  was  discontmued,  and  warm 
flannels  applied  to  the  foot. 

11th, — 1  P.M.  The  tumor  increased  in 
size  since  yesterday,  is  more  distended  and 
tense  than  then,  and  pulsation  less  evident. 
It  being  thought  something  should  be  done 
immediately,  a  consultation  was  held  as  to 
the  pr.. friety  of  amputating  at  once,  or  whe- 
ther an  attempt  should  be  made  to  save  the 
limb.  It  was  a  matter  of  considerable  doul)t 
if  it  were  an  aneurism  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  popliteal  or  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery  ; 
en  the  one  hand,  the  situation  of  the  tumor 
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seemed  to  point  out  the  posterior  tibial  as 
tbe  affected  vessel,  and  on  the  other,  the 
extreme  rarity  of  spontaneous  aneurism 
of  that  vessel,  and  the  possibility  that 
in  this  case  the  blood,  contrary  to  what  is 
usually  found  to  take  place,  might  have  de- 
scended, inclined  some  rather  to  consider  it 
as  popliteal. 

Independently  of  the  doubt  as  to  the  af- 
fected vessel,  it  was  considered  an  unfavour- 
able rase  for  tying  the  artery.  In  the  first 
place,  if  the  femoral  artery  were  tied,  the 
patient's  low  state,  the  largeness  of  the  aneu- 
rism, and  the  swollen  state  of  the  limb,  ren- 
dered it  probable  there  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient circulation  to  maintain  the  life  of  the 
leg.  2dly,  if,  instead  of  tying  the  femoral 
artery,  the  aneurism  should  be  opened  and 
the  coagulum  turned  out,  the  difficulty  there 
might  be  in  securing  the  ruptured  vessel,  and 
if  found  to  communicate  with  the-  posterior 
tibial,  the  deep  situation  of  that  artery  would 
render  it  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impracti- 
cable. 3dly,  if  the  affected  vessel  were  se- 
cured, it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that,  re- 
duced as  the  patient  was,  he  would  be  able 
to  support  the  immense  suppuration  which 
must  necessarily  ensue. 

In  favour  of  tying  the  femoral  artery,  it 
was  said,  that  by  passing  the  ligature  round 
it,  as  low  down  in  the  thigh  as  could  be, 
just  as  the  vessel  passes  through  the  tendon 
of  the  abduc'cr  muscle,  probably  the  supply 
of  blood  to  the  tumor  would  be  cut  off,  or  at 
any  rate  so  much  lessened,  and  the  impetus 
of  that  sent  so  diminished,  as  not  to  prevent 
the  curative  process  being  set  up,  while  the 
anastomosing  branches  would  be  sufficient  to 
maintain  a  due  circulation  in  the  limb  ;  the 
absorbents  might  then  pos.-ibly  remove  the 
effused  blood  ;  and  if  this  did  not  take  pi  ice, 
the  bulk  of  the  tumor  being  much  diminish- 
ed, the  consequent  sujipuration  would  not  be 
greater  than  the  man  could  bear.  By  adoj)t- 
ing  this  plan,  the  only  chance  of  saving  the 
limb  would  be  given  ;  and  if  it  did  not  suc- 
ceed, recourse  could  then  be  had  to  am- 
jiutation.  It  being  determined  to  adopt  the 
latter  [)lan— that  of  tying  the  femoral  artery 
low  down — the  man  was  placed  u|)on  the 
operating  table,  and  an  incision  made  through 
the  integuments,  commencing  about  the 
middle  of  the  thigh,  at  the  outer  edge  of  the 
sartorius,  and  running  parallel  to  the  fibres 
of  this  muscle,  for  three  inches  in  length, 
'i'he  fascia  was  next  divided,  and  the  sarto- 
rius pulled  to  the  inner  side  of  the  wound, 
when  the  sheath  of  the  vessels  was  distinctly 
seen  ;  this  was  next  divided.  The  saphcna 
nerve  lay  most  superficial  upon  the  vein 
which  was  imm(  diately  beneath  it,  and  to 
the  outer  side  of  the  vein  was  the  artery. 
'J"wo  large  branches  were  given  off  just  as 
the  artery  jiassed  through  the  tendon  of  the 
triceps  ;  the  ligature  w-as  placed  round  it 
directly  above  them,  it  being  feared  secon- 


dary hajmorrhage  might  occur  if  placed  be- 
low them,  unless  the  tendon  of  the  muscle 
were  divided,  and  this  it  was  thought  better 
avoided.  In  this  case,  the  inner  coats  of 
the  vessel  were  most  distinctly  seen  to  give 
way  when  the  ligature  was  tightened.  The 
wound  was  closed  by  a  dossil  of  lint  and 
stra])s  of  adhesive  ]daister.  Scarcely  any 
blood  was  lost  during  the  operation. 

10  P.M. —  Immediately  upon  the  vessel  being 
secured  the  tenseness  of  the  tumor  was  much 
diminished,  and  not  the  slightest  pulsation 
could  be  felt.  Pulse  104,  and  good ;  feel.9 
easier  than  before  the  operation,  and  says  he 
has  a  sensation  of  tingling  in  the  great  toe. 
The  distention  of  the  tumor  has  rather  in- 
creased since  directly  after  the  operation, 
but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  before. 

12th,  A.M. — Has  passed  a  good  night — 
slept  the  greater  part  of  it  ;  tumor  much 
the  same  ;  leg  and  foot  warm,  not  cjuite  so 
much  swollen;  pulse  12f);  tongue  clean; 
no  thirst ;  head  free  from  j)ain  ;  bowels  not 
opened  since  the  operation. 

To  take  INIagnesire  Suljdiatis,  3ij.  Li- 
quoris  Ammoniae  Acelatis,  Jss.  Aq, 
Mentha,  jiss.  statiro. 

I'.M. — Has  had  two  free  evacuations. 
Pulse  116,  fuller,  and  jerking.  Foot  and 
lower  part  of  leg  warm.  There  is  a.  slight 
pulsation  in  the  aneurism,  the  integuments 
over  which  are  red  and  hot.  To  be  kept  wet 
with  saturnine  lotion.  Still  complains  ef 
pain  in  the  limb. 

13th,  A.M. — Has  not  had  much  sleep, 
and  has  been  rather  delirious,  continually 
talking.  Passed  four  more  motions.  Pulse 
li(4,  small,  and  jerking  ;  tongue  a  little 
furred  ;  skin  moist ;  thirsty  ;  tumor  much 
the  same  ;  leg  and  foot  warm,  and  not  so 
much  swelled. 

Noon. —  Lotion  to  be  discontinued,  as  the 
foot  is  becoming  cold. 

P.M. — Not  much  pain  in  leg  ;  foot,  and 
])articularly  about  the  ankle,  cold ;  pulse 
124,  fuller,  and  rather  sharp;  skin  hot  and 
dry  ;  tongue  furred.  There  is  a  slight  dis- 
charge of  ill-conditioned  matter  from  the 
wound  in  the  thigh. 

14th,  A.M. — lias  had  some  sleep,  and 
feels  better  this  morning.  Pulse  112,  sharp; 
tongue  moist  ;  but  little  pain  in  the  leg  ;  the 
tumor  hot ;  the  lower  part  of  leg  and  foot 
are  cold  to  the  touch,  though,  he  says,  to 
him  they  feel  warm. 

To  take  Liq.  Ammon.  Acet.  Aqua;  Menth. 
A'in.  aa.  5SS.  Magnesia?  Sulph.  5ss. 
ter  die. 

p  M. — Pulse  112  ;  skin  hot ;  tongue  more 
furreJ,  moist.  Has  had  some  beef-tea. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  in  the 
temperature  of  the  tumor  and  the  limb  be- 
low it — the  one  communicates  the  sensation 
of  heat,  the  other  of  cold  ;  however,  the 
man    says  he   does   not  feel  any  difference 
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between  them.  Sensation,  when  touched, 
is  not  very  acute. 

15th,  A.M. — Slept  well  ;  pulse  104,  and 
feeble  ;  no  pain  ;  lower  part  of  leg  and  foot 
continue  cold,  and  have  a  mottled,  puri)lish 
colour.  Warm  water  to  be  applied  to  the 
foot.  Mr,  Key  thinks  amputation  should  be 
performed  to-morrow,  if  symptoms  of  gan- 
grene increase. 

5,  P.M. — Seen  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  who 
thinks  the  livid  appearance  arises  rather  from 
obstruction  to  ihc  cutaneous  circulation  than 
from  incipient  gangrene,  and  wishes  gentle 
friction  to  be  used  :  even  should  mortifica- 
tion ensue.  Sir  A.  Cooper  thinks  amputation 
bad  better  not  be  performed,  hoping  it  will 
not  extend  beyond  the  calf,  and  thus  perhaps 
the  knee-joint  may  be  saved. 

11,  P.M. — Friction  has  been  continually 
used  without  increasing  the  heat  of  the  limb  ; 
Ihere  is  but  little  sensation  in  the  foot,  and 
none  in  the  great  toe,  at  the  end  of  which, 
and  round  the  nail,  there  is  a  slight  black- 
ness, and  on  the  leg  there  is  a  small  vesica- 
tion ;   bowels  opened. 

16th,  A.M. — Has  slept  well  ;  pulse  104, 
feeble ;  complains  of  feeling  languid  and 
faint  ;  tongue  moist ;  bowels  opened  ;  the 
leg  has  been  rubhed  the  greater  part  of  the 
night,  and  is  rather  warmer  just  now  ;  still 
of  a  livid  hue  ;  he  does  not  know  when  the 
foot  is  touched,  unless  pressed  upon  hard;  a 
few  more  vesications  have  appeared  upon 
the  leg  ;  the  medicine  to  be  discontinued, 
and  to  take  gr.  ij.  of  quinine,  in  some  wine 
and  water,  directly. 

P.M. — Feels  rather  better;  plaister  re- 
moved from  the  wound  in  thigh  ;  pus  ill- 
conditioned  ;  a  poultice  to  be  applied  ;  tumor 
much  the  same  ;  most  of  the  blood  in  it  con- 
tinues in  a  f.uid  state  ;  leg  and  foot  much  the 
same  ;  friction  to  be  continued  ;  tongue  dry 
and  brown  ;  skin  hot ;  pulse  104,  feeble. 

Four  ounces  of  wine  daily. 

17th. — Not  much  sleep  ;  pulse  96,  small 
and  feeble  ;  tongue  rather  better  ;  the  vesi- 
cles have  given  way,  and  serum  is  discharg- 
ing from  the  surfaces  underneath,  to  which 
cotton  wool  is  applied  ;  bowels  open. 

Wine  increased  to  six  ounces  daily. 

19th. — Sleeps  pretty  well ;  bowels  open  ; 
pulse  100;  tongue  moist;  foot  and  lower 
part  of  leg  in  much  the  same  condition  ; 
aneurism  not  quite  so  tense,  the  integuments 
over  it  are  thinner,  and  a  more  decided 
fluctuation  may  be  perceived  in  it. 

21st. — The  leg  is  more  decidedly  gangre- 
nous, has  a  foetid  odour,  a  wrinkled  appear- 
ance, and  the  cuticle  is  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent separated  from  the  cutis  by  a  brownish 
coloured  fluid  ;  the  foot  is  entirely  without 
sensation ;  the  gangrene  does  not  e.xtend 
quite  up  to  the  calf. 

25th. — JN'ot  much  difference  ;  to  have,  in 


addition  to  his  wine,  a  pint    of  porter   and 
twenty  drops  of  tra-.  opii  at  bed-time. 

'27  ih. —  The  action  in  the  log  is  more  ac- 
tive ;  he  complains  of  paia  in  the  foot,  and 
that  part  of  leg  immediately  above  the  gan- 
grenous portion  is  a  httle  inflamed  ;  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  ichorous,  dark  coloured,  and 
excessively  fa'tid  discharge  from  the  Ic^  and 
foot;  the  ligature  has  not  yet  cor.ic  oH'  fioni 
the  femoral  artery  ;  pus  ilischarged  from  the 
wound  healthy  ;  pulse  100,  and  weak  ;  hot 
water  to  the  foot  to  be  omitted,  and  the  dose 
of  opium  to  be  increased  to  thirty-five  drops 
of  the  tincture. 

Dec.  'Jd. — The  gangrene  does  not  seera 
inclined  to  extend  higiier  than  the  calf,  wiicre 
matter  aj)pears  to  be  forming  ;  he  has  com- 
plained of  great  pain  in  it,  in  consequence  of 
which  a  hemlock  poultice  has  been  used; 
last  night  he  had  a  rigor,  which  lasted  for 
some  time  ;  tongue  brown  ;  pulse  108,  and 
continues  weak;  the  sensation  of  fluctuation 
in  the  tumor  is  very  evident,  and  no  doubt  can 
be  entertained  about  matter  being  there. 
Twelve  ounces  of  wine  daily.  Ligature  re- 
moved without  any  bleeding. 

4th. — An  opening  has  formed  at  the  under 
part  of  the  calf,  directly  above  the  gangre- 
nous poitiou;  this  communicates  with  the 
tumor,  from  whence  a  large  quantity  of  ex- 
cessively foetid  half-liquid  blood,  mixed  witb 
a  small  proportion  of  pus,  flows  ;  a  distinct 
line  of  separation  between  the  living  and 
dead  parts  is  now  perceptible;  pulse  104, 
small;  tongue  clean  ;  wound  in  thigh  slowly 
healing  ;  the  calf  of  the  leg  is  lightly  sup- 
ported by  means  of  strips  of  empl.  saponis  ; 
the  man  complains  of  not  being  able  to  drink 
his  porter  ;  to  be  omitted,  and  to  have  a  pint 
of  wine  daily  ;  the  conium  poultice  to  be  dis- 
continued, and  a  common  one  used. 

8th. — The  discharge  from  the  calf  is 
very  great,  and  of  the  same  kind,  except 
that  it  is  not  quite  so  offensive;  pulse  108, 
small ;  bowels  opened  ;  tongue  moist  ;  the 
separation  of  the  dead  lower  part  of  the  leg 
is  going  on  slowly;  the  poultice  to  be  dis- 
continued, and  a  cloth  wet  with  the  solution 
of  the  chloride  of  lime  used. 

12th. — Pulse  irritable ;  appetite  not  so 
good  ;  bowels  not  opened  ;  the  irritation  ap- 
pearing to  be  greater  since  the  poultice  was 
discontinued,  it  was  ordered  to  be  used  again  ; 
the  discharge  is  not  quite  so  copious,  the 
contents  of  the  calf  being  now  evacuated, 
and  the  muscles  and  integuments  left  quite 
hollow.  This  evening  he  had  a  severe  attack 
of  vomiting,  which  was  relieved  by  brandy. 
20th. — Since  last  report  he  has  continued 
much  the  same  ;  the  soft  parts,  which  are 
dead,  are  nearly  separated  from  the  living  ; 
the  fibula  is  completely  bare  to  a  considera- 
ble extent ;  the  tibia  is  partially  covered, — 
the  integuments  overit  not  having  separated, 
abundance  of  ill-conditioned  pus  is  dis- 
charged.    Pressure  is  made  on  the  calf  by 
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means  of  strips  of  jilaister.  Pulse  JOS; 
tongue  moist ;  bowels  opened.  He  is  tak- 
ing 35  drops  of  laudanum  at  bed-time,  and 
a  pint  of  wine  with  sis  ounces  of  brandy 
daily. 

26th. — The  wound  in  the  thigh  does  not 
heal,  and  discharges  a  large  quantity  of  ill- 
conditioned  pus,  some  of  which  has  burrow- 
ed into  the  ham,  from  whence  it  has  been 
let  out  by  puncture,  and  a  poultice  applied. 
The  suppuration  from  the  calf  is  also  very 
considerable,  and  of  an  unhealthy  character. 
The  integument  over  the  tibia,  connecting 
the  living  and  dead  parts,  is  of  the  same 
size  as  it  was  a  week  ago,  the  system  being 
apparently  too  much  reduced  to  complete  the 
process  of  separation. 

R  Quininae   Sulphatis,  gr.  ij.  6ta.  quaque 

hora  sumend. 
30th. — Large  quantities  of  pus  are  dis- 
charged both  from  the  wound  in  the  thigh, 
and  also  from  the  calf;  there  is  little  altera- 
tion in  his  symptoms,  and  he  gradually  be- 
comes weaker.  From  this  time  until  the 
16th  of  January,  1831,  he  continued  progre.?- 
sively  sinking,  when  he  died  completely  ex- 
hausted by  the  excessive  discharge  and  irri- 
tation, nature  being  unable  to  complete  tlie 
separation  of  tlie  gangrenous  parts.  On  the 
10th  he  was  ordered,  with  some  little  tem- 
porary advantage,  fifteen  grains  of  musk,  with 
ammonia,  every  four  hours,  acd  his  dose  of 
tr.  opii  was  increased  at  bed -time  to  fifty  mi- 
nims. No  permanent  good  was,  however, 
gained  by  these  remedies.  No  post-mortem 
examination  was  allowed. 

In  this  as  in  the  case  of  Bond,  reported  a 
short  time  since  in  the  Gazette,  the  femoral 
artery  was  tied  unusually  low  dowa  in  the 
thigh,  and  a  fair  opportunity  aflbrded  of 
judging  of  the  comparative  merit.s.  of  the  two 
situations  proposed  for  passing  a  ligature 
round  the  artery  ;  either  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  sartorius  in  the  upper  tliird  of  the  thigh, 
the  situation  proposed  by  Scarpa,  and  uotv 
usually  adopted  :  or  on  the  outer  margiu  of 
this  muscle,  immediately  before  the  artery 
passes  through  the  tendon  of  the  triceps,  as 
recommended  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Hut- 
chison. Although  the  result  in  both  these 
instances  has  been  fatal,  no  argument  can 
be  drawn  from  them  against  the  plan  of  ty- 
ing the  artery  low  down  in  the  thigh,  as  little 
doubt  can  be  entertained  that  the  nature  of 
the  cases  was  such  as  would  have  rendered 
any  operation,  short  of  amputation,  unavail- 
ing. In  the  one,  a  comminuted  fracture  of 
the  tibia,  extending  into  the  knee-joint,  and 
accompanied  with  considerable  extravasa- 
tion of  blood  ;  in  the  other,  the  patient's  de- 
bilitated condition,  the  oedema  of  the  leg, 
and  the  immense  size  of  the  aneurism,  were 
such  unfavourable  circumstances,  as  hardly 
to  leave  nature  the  power  of  reparation. 

In  the  case  above  reported,  owing  to  the 
emaciated  state  of  the  patient,  no  great  dif- 


ficulty was  found  in  passing  a  ligature  round 
the  artery  ;  but  in  Bond,  who  was  a  very 
stout  muscular  man,  the  vessel  lay  at  such  a 
depth  as  to  render  the  operation  one  of  by 
no  means  easy  performance.  This  must  al- 
ways occur  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and 
forms  a  powerful  reason  in  favour  of  securing 
the  vessel  in  the  upper  third  of  the  thigh, 
where  it  lies  much  more  superficial,  in  ordi- 
nary cases  of  popliteal  or  femoral  aneurism, 
where  experience  has  shewn  that  it  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  totally  to  prevent  the 
flow  of  blood  through  the  affected  vessel  to 
secure  the  obliteration  of  the  sac.  But  in 
cases  like  the  present,  v/here  the  vessel  has 
suddenly  given  way,  or  the  escape  of  the 
blood  had  been  occasioned  by  external  vio- 
lence, it  is,  of  course,  desirable  to  tie  the 
artery  as  near  as  possible  to  the  opening, 
that  the  flow  of  blood  through  that  part  of  it 
maybe  the  more  effectually  prevented;  it 
being  a  well-known  fact,  that  though  an  ar- 
tery is  obliterated  for  some  distance  below 
the  ligature,  it  is  by  no  means  an  unfrequenf. 
occurrence,  when  the  ligature  has  been  placed 
some  distance  above  the  aneuris  n,  for  the 
blood,  by  means  of  the  anastomosing 
branches,  again  to  enter  the  principal  trunk, 
and  thus  pursue  in  part  its  usual  course. 


MEATH   HOSPITAL  AND    COUNTY 

OF  DUBLIN   INFIRMARY. 
Cases  treated  by  Mr.  Hamilton,    under  the  su- 
perintendence of'  Dr.  Stokes  ;  willi  Mr.  Ha- 
milton's 7'emarks. 
Pneumonia,  with  Pleitritis — Danger  of  an  over- 
dose of'  Tartar  Emetic  —  Death.  ' 
Sophia  Collins,  retat.  20,  stay-maker,  of  a 
lymphatic  temperament,  was  taken  into  the 
hospital  February  21st,  1831.  Has  been  sub- 
ect   to   slight  dry  cough  ever  since  she  had 
the  measles  in  her  childhood,  aggravated  oc- 
ca.sionally  by  cold. 

About  three  weeks  since,  during  the 
heavy  snow,  she  contracted  sore  throat,  for 
which  she  was  bled  and  blistered.  After  re- 
covering from  it  she  felt  very  weak,  and  was 
seized,  about  a  week  ago,  with  severe  pain 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  left  side  of  the  chest, 
shooting  up  into  the  axilla.  It  was  not  pre- 
ceded by  shivering  or  other  symptom,  was 
worse  on  coughing  or  full  inspiration,  and  at 
night,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very 
tender.  Along  with  this  she  had  cough  and 
expectoration,  tinged  with  blood,  and  op- 
pression of  the  chest. 

At  present  the  pain  in  the  side  is  slight, 
occurring  only  in  occasional  stitches,  but  the 
cough  is  severe,  with  thin,  frothy,  watery  spu- 
ta. Breathing  hurried  ;  pulse  135;  tongue 
dry,  and  bright  red  ;  sweats  at  night,  when 
she  gets  little  sleep  from  coughing ;  appetite 
good. 

On  percussing  the  chest,  the  sound  is  less 
clear  under  the  left  clavicle  ;  but  uo  difference 
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can  be  perceived  in  the  respiration  under  the 
two  clavicles,  where  it  is  very  louil.  In  tiie 
upper  third  of  tlie  left  side  posteriorly,  the 
respiration  is  puerile  ;  at  the  two  lower  thirds 
feeble,  with  occasional  crepitating  ri'iles. 
The  sound  on  j)ercussion  is  dull.  The  same 
phenomena  are  observed  at  the  inferior  part 
of  the  right  side  posteriorly,  but  to  a  less  ex- 
tent. Resonance  of  the  voice  most  distinct 
ou  the  left. 

Thursday,  '24th. — Dulness  on  percussion 
less  ;  crepitating  rale  on  both  sides  iuferiorly 
very  distinct.  In  the  seat  of  the  pleuritic 
pain,  on  the  left  side  of  the  chest  laterally, 
respiration  feeble,  and  sound  dull  nearly  up 
to  the  axilla.  Other  symptoms  much  the 
same,  only  the  expectoration  being  now 
tinged  with  dull  red.  There  being  no  signs 
of  any  abdominal  affection,  she  was  ordered, 

Antim.  Tart.  gr.  vi.  more  solito.  in  die 
consumend,  et  Hir.  xii.  regioni  subsca- 
pularife  sinistra;. 

25th. — Yesterday,  after  dinner  hour,  took, 
for  the  first  time  at  once,  two  ounces  of  the 
tartar  emet.  mixture.  "N'omiting  immediately 
followed,  succeeded  by  distressing  nausea  ; 
and,  on  every  fit  of  coughing,  a  fresh  incli- 
nation to  vomit.  After  some  time,  griping 
and  purging  came  on.  She  also  experi- 
enced a  severe  pain,  like  cramp,  at  the  pit 
of  the  stomach,  lasting  a  few  minutes,  and 
recurring  at  short  intervals  during  great  part 
of  the  night,  in  which  she  got  no  sleep,  but 
felt  weak,  languid,  and  chilly.  Towards 
morning  a  shivering  came  on.  When  I 
saw  her,  at  eight  o'clock,  she  was  still  shi- 
vering; her  skin  cold  and  moist;  pulse 
weak  and  fluttering,  16'2,  or  even  more,  be- 
ing so  quick  a?  to  be  counted  with  difficulty  ; 
breathing  short  and  hurried  ;  complains  of 
thirst;  no  pain  of  epigastrium,  or  tenderness. 

Two  hours  after  (at  ten  o'clock),  the  face 
was  flushed  ;  skin  hot  and  dry  ;  pulse  fuller, 
but  of  the  same  character,  and  the  other 
symptoms  the  same. 

R  Liquor.  Acet.Opii,  gt.  xx. 

Aquae  Gin.  jj.  statim.  sumend.     Omit. 
Tart,  Emet. 

26th. — Countenance  natural.  The  breath- 
ing is  much  easier,  and  oppression  less. 
Cough  and  expectoration  diminished  ;  pulse 
142,  soft,  but  not  full.  Yesterday,  after 
taking  the  draught,  felt  composed.  Heat  of 
skin  natural. 

R  Calomel,  gr.  j. 

Pulv.  Dov.  gr.  iii.  Fiant.  Pil.  xii.  Sumat 
unam  omni  tertia.  hor&. 

28th. — Was  griped  and  purged  yesterday. 

Omit.  pil.  et  habeat  potus  mucilagin. 
cum  succo  limonum. 

After  a  stethoscopic  examination  Dr. 
Stokes  remarked  that  she  was  better  ;  the 


crepitating  rale  being  larger,  and  the  respi- 
ratory murmur  more  audit)le. 

March  1st. — Cough  an.l  breathing  easier, 
but  expectoration  copious,  of  a  white  frothy 
mucus.  Pulse  160,  not  so  strong  ;  tongue 
red  and  dry  ;  purging  still  continues  ;  slight 
epigastric  tenderness. 

Rep.  Potus  INIucilag. 

2d. — Slept  well  during  the  night  ;  purg- 
ing, however,  has  not  stopped,  having  had 
five  motions  yesterday,  but  without  griping  ; 
pulse  140 ; 

Vesicat,    Abdomiui.    et    injiciatur  enema 
opiatum. 

For  a  few  inches  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
left  lung  posteriorly,  the  sound  is  dull  and 
respiration  scarcely  audible  ;  the  sound  then 
becomes  clear,  and  a  crepitating  rkle  is 
heard,  mixed  with  a  good  deal  of  the  respira- 
tory murmur.  At  the  superior  third,  respi- 
ration puerile  ;  at  the  lower  part  of  right 
lung  posteriorlj,  respiration  feeble,  with  oc- 
casional crepitating  lale,  and  sound  dull. 

3d. — Purging  stopped  ;  expectoration  wa- 
tery, mised  wUh  dark-coloured  blood. 

Potus  mucilag. 

4th. — In  a  profuse  perspiration;  counte- 
nance improved;  pulse  100,  hard  and  full. 

7th. — The  patient's  face  looks  flushed  and 
anxious,  and  she  occasionally  answers  ques- 
tions vaguely.  After  speaking,  a  tremulous 
motion  is  observed  in  the  lips.  The  pulse  is 
small,  rapid,  weak,  and  fluttering;  respira- 
tion 50.  She  complains  of  weakness,  and 
great  thirst ;  tongue  red  and  moist ;  skin 
hot  and  dry  ;  a  small  patch  of  redness  ex- 
ists about  the  eighth  or  ninth  rib  ;  another 
also  on  the  buttock  of  the  left  side. 

She  has  little  cough,  and  does  not  com- 
plain of  difiiculty  of  breathing  or  pain  any 
where,  but  asks  if  she  is  going  to  die.  She 
raved  during  the  night.  Purging  still  con- 
tinues ;  expectoration  reddish  brown. 

R  Sulph.  Quin.  gr.  ii. 

Opii,  gr.  ss.  ter  in  die.     Vini,  ^iv.  in 
die. 

8th. — Countenancepale;  excited;  expecto- 
ration viscid,  brought  up  with  greatdifliculty  ; 
pulse  weak,  rapid,  fluttering  ;  two  red  patches 
are  observed  on  the  right  side  and  buttock,  of 
a  dark  purple  colour  ;  the  breathing  short  and 
hurried,  but  does  not  complain  of  dyspnoea  ; 
she  raved  violently  during  the  night,  and 
asks  repeatedly  if  she  shall  die ;  she  is 
constantly  dozing. 

Beef-tea,  et  rep.  alia. 

lltb. — Sunk,  under  a  fresh  access  of 
diarrhoea;  no  postmortem  examination  al- 
lowed. 

KiiMARKS. — If  the  former  case  presented  a 
well-marked  instance  of  simple  acute  pleu- 
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litis,  with  effusion,  we  have  here  one  of  the 
same  disease  complicated  witb  jineumouia, 
and  which  shews,  in  a  striking  manner,  how 
much  the  danger  and  difficulty  of  the  case  is 
increased  thereby. 

Double  pneumonia,  complicated  with 
pleuritis  and  effusion,  occurring  in  a  girl  of 
a  naturally  bad  constitution,  and  further  de- 
bilitated by  a  recent  illness,  and  the  means 
eniployed  for  its  relief,  could  only  suggest  a 
most  unfavourable  prognosis.  Accordinoly, 
Dr.  Stokes,  on  feeling  the  great  rapidity  of 
the  pulse,  at  once  expressed  his  fears  of  an 
unfavourable  result.  The  same  opinion  is 
also  advanced  by  Andral,  who  sta'es,  that  in 
pneumonia  a  pulse  much  above  a  hundred  is 
generally  a  fatal  sign. 

But  the  great  interest  of  the  case  consists 
in  the  fact,  tbatto  these  unfavourable  symp- 
toms was  added  an  accidental  circumstance, 
which  there  can  be  little  doubt  served  in  a 
great  measure  to  hasten  her  death  :  1  mean 
the  fiital  mi--take  she  made  of  taking  too 
large  a  dose  of  tartar  emetic. 

In  strong  constitutions,  much  larger  doses 
have  been  given  at  a  time  than  the  one  taken 
by  this  girl,  (which  could  scarcely  have  ex- 
ceeded two  grains)  without  any  bad  symp- 
tom. But  in  her  the  effects,  as  shewn  by 
the  report  of  the  25th,  were  most  violent ; 
great  vomiting  and  purging,  cramp  in  the 
stomach,  depression  of  strength,  cold  sweats, 
&c.  being  the  effects  (thougli  in  a  greater  de- 
gree) described  to  be  usually  present  in  a 
case  of  poisoning  from  this  medicine.  Though 
the  immediate  danger  was  subdued  by  the 
means  employed,  the  intestinal  mucous  mem- 
brane appears  to  have  been  left  in  a  state  of 
such  irritability  as  to  be  ready  from  the  least 
exciting  cause  to  run  into  inflammation  ;  and 
the  calomel,  though  exhibited  in  very  small 
doses,  and  combined  with  Dover's  powder, 
seems  to  have  been  quite  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce this  efiect  ;  as,  soon  after  she  had  taken 
a  few  grains,  griping  and  purging  came  on, 
which,  though  put  a  stop  to  for  a  time, 
eventually  returned,  and  only  terminated  in 
death. 

The  case,  therefore,  though  provingnothing 
against  the  utility  of  tartar  emetic  in  pneu- 
monia, yet  by  presenting  a  well-marked  in- 
stance of  the  bad  effects  following  a  mistake 
in  its  use,  strongly  inculcates  the  necessity 
of  caution,  and  is  hence  a  case  of  consider- 
able value  to  the  student,  as,  indeed,  any 
case  must  be  which  sets  in  a  strong  light  the 
necessity  of  caution  in  the  use  of  powerful 
remedies. 

The  remedy  in  question,  though  acting 
thus  violently  and  malignantly  on  the  sto- 
mach and  intestines,  appears  from  the  exa- 
mination on  the  i!8th,  to  have  acted  benefi- 
cially on  the  lungs.  It  is  much  to  be  regret- 
ted that  a  postmortem  examination  could 
not  be  procured. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Loudon  Medical  Gazette. 

Sin, 
I  AM  instructed  by  the  Court  of  Examiners 
to  inform  the  Editors  of  the  jMedical  Jour- 
nals that  the  names  of  gentlemen  to  whom 
the  Court  grant  certificates  of  qualification, 
on  each  day  of  examination,  will  in  future 
be  placed  in  the  Beadle's  Office  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  and  that  each  list  of  names 
will  remain  for  public  inspection  (during 
office  hours)  for  the  space  of  one  week. 
I  have  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  VVatsox. 
Apothecaries'  Hall, 
August  4,  1*31. 

Names  of  Gentlemen  to  whom  the  Court  of 
Examiners  granted  Certificates  of  Quulijica- 
tion  on  Thursday,   August  4,  1831  :  — 

John  Bell.  I  Noah  Philip  Foley. 

Chas.  Hen. Devonshire.  David  Hughes. 
Thomas  Alder  Dixon.    'John  Allen  Ramsey. 


NOTICES. 

Mr.  King's  letter  to  the  Council  of  the 
London  University  can  only  be  inserted  as 
an  advertisement. 

A  Country  SuncroN. — After  tl»e  com- 
pletion of  the  present  volume. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED  FOR  REVIEW. 

Practical  Observations  on  Prolapsus  of  the 
Rectum.     By  Fr(  derick  Salmon,  F.R.C.S. 

An  AccouT)t  of  Inventions  and  Improve- 
ments in  Surgical  Instruments,  made  by 
John  Weiss,  6-2,  Strand  ;  with  a  Selection  of 
Cases  wherein  they  have  been  successfully 
employed,  and  Testimonials  of  their  utility 
from  eu}iiieat  Surgeons.  Illustrated  by  nu- 
merous Engravings.  Second  edition,  much 
enlarged. 

Cholera  Morbus. — A  short  and  faithful 
Account  of  the  History,  Progress,  Causes, 
Symptoms,  and  Treatment,  of  the  Indian 
and  Russian  Cholera,  taken  from  various 
authentic  sources  ;  with  Cases  as  related  by 
Practitioners  in  India  ;  and  also,  the  inte- 
resting Case  lately  given  to  the  Public  by 
Dr.  Hamilton  Koe,  of  the  Westminster  Hos- 
pital.     By  John  ,-\ustm,  Surgeon. 

A  Popular  Treatise  on  the  Teeth  and 
Gu:iis,  and  Diseases  attendant  on  them  : 
designed  for  the  use  of  Families.  By  John 
Winckworth. 

W.Wilson,  Printer,  .'>7,  Skinner-Strtet,  Louduii. 
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SOME  OBSERVATIONS 

SUGGESTED  DV 

DR.  PROUTS  LECTURES; 

Addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

B  V  A.  P.  W.  Philip,  M.D.  F.R.S.  L.  &  E.&c. 


Sir, 
As  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Prout  were  pub- 
lished in  your  journal,  you  will  much 
oblif^e  me  by  sivinq^  a  place  in  that 
journal  to  the  following  observations. 
I  may  say  with  truth,  that  no  man  is 
more  sensible  to  the  m.erits  of  Dr. 
Prout  than  he  who  now  addresses  you. 
The  ardour  and  success,  indeed,  with 
which  he  has  applied  himself  to  his  fa- 
vourite science,  and  the  consequent  au- 
thority which,  in  all  subjects  connected 
with  it,  his  name  possesses,  are  the 
causes  of  the  present  cou)munication  ; 
for  in  proportion  to  these  will  be  the 
efifect  of  any  error  he  may  be  betrayed 
into.  If  1  am  right  in  supposing  him 
in  error,  it  is  error  that  arises  from 
the  love  of  a  science  which  has  enabled 
him  to  do  so  much. 

To  this  partiality  I  ascribe  the  fol- 
lowing observations  in  the  eighth  and 
ninth  pages  of  his  treatise  : — 

"  Thus  then,  (to  recapitulate  briefly 
what  has  been  said)  we  may  consider 
chemistry  to  hold  a  sort  of  intermediate 
rank  between  anatomy,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  metaphysics,  or  psychology, 
on  the  other  ;  and  by  gradually  coales- 
cing with  both,  to  connect  the  nhole,  as 
it  were,  into  one  great  system.  Of  these 
extensive  branches  of  knowledge,  ana- 
tomy, from  its  obvious  and  mechanical 
nature,  no  less  than  from  the  great  at- 
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tention  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  it, 
is  by  far  the  best  understood,  and 
scarcely  a  nerve  or  fibre,  perhaps,  re- 
mains that  has  not  been  again  and  again 
demonstrated,  so  that  comparatively 
little  remains  to  be  done  in  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  know  little  of  the  na- 
ture of  living  action,  or  psychology*,  it 
has  not  been  for  want  of  inclination  and 
attempts  to  investigate  it,  but  simply 
from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  which, 
for  the  most  part,  is  beyond  our  com- 
prehension ;  while,  if  we  turn  to  the 
vast  and  intermediate  field,  where  by 
industry  and  perseverance  almost  every 
thing  is  within  our  power,  we  find  com- 
paratively little  done,  and  very  few 
working.  How  is  this?  What  is  the 
reason  that  so  important  and  interesting 
a  branch  of  knowledge  should  be  so 
unaccountably  neglected,  and  that  our 
knowledge,  in  fact,  respecting  it  is  little 
farther  advanced  than  it  was  twenty 
years  ago." 

The  questions  which  this  passage  sug- 
gests are.  How  far  does  chemistry  fill 
the  intermediate  space  between  meta- 
physics, the  science  of  mind,  and  ana- 
tomy, to  which  we  owe  a  knowledge  of 
the  structure  of  the  body  ?  and,  has  in 
fact  no  advancement  of  any  importance 
been  made  in  this  intermediate  space 
during  tlie  last  twenty  years  ? 

Chemistry,  so  far  from  filling  this 
intermediate  space,  occupies,  I  conceive, 
a  portion  of  it  only  analagous  to  that 

*  It  is  remarkahle  that  Dr.  Prout  here  uses  the 
word  psychology  as  synonymous  with  living  action, 
while  in  the  foregoing  sentence  he  uses  it  as  syno- 
nymous with  metaphysics.  Is  then  ihe  term  living 
action  synonymous  with  metaphysics?  Can  the 
laws,  for  example,  of  the  living  muscular  fibre  be 
with  any  propriety  regarded  as  a  branch  of  meta- 
phvsics .' 
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occupied  by  mechanics.  That  the  por- 
tion occupied  by  the  former  is  more  ex- 
tensive, will  be  readily  allowed  ;  but  to 
explain  the  phenomena  of  the  living 
animal  body  on  chemical,  is  a  task  just 
as  hopeless  as  the  attempt  to  explain 
them  on  mechanical  principles.  Were 
there  no  otiier  proof  of  tiiis  position, 
tlie  influence  of  the  mental  on  the  bo- 
dily functions  would  be  sufficient. 

The  functions  of  animal  life  form  a 
separate  and  peculiar  science,  equally 
distinct  from  mechanics  and  chemistry, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  metaphysics  on 
the  other.  In  endeavouring  to  trace  its 
laws  we  derive  much  assistance  from 
mechanics,  and  still  more  from  chemis- 
try ;  and  the  more  successfully  these 
sciences  are  cultivated,  the  greater,  of 
course,  will  be  the  assistance  they  af- 
ford ;  but  it  is  as  possible  for  the  mere 
optician  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  vision,  as  for  the  chemist  to  de- 
termine the  properties  of  the  living 
solid. 

What  analysis,  for  example,  will 
teach  him  that  the  law  of  actiou  in  the 
sensorial  organs  is  uniform  excitement, 
always  followed  by  proportional  ex- 
haustion ;  while  that  of  the  muscular 
fibre  is  interrupted  excitement,  which 
is  only,  when  excessive,  followed  by  any 
degree  of  a  similar  stale  ?  Chemistry 
may  explain  the  nature  of  the  changes 
produced  in  the  air,  and  in  the  blood, 
hv  respiration;  but  could  it  ever  tell  us 
that,  in  all  the  more  perfect  animals, 
this  function,  and  consequently  life,  im- 
mediately depend  on  a  constantly  re- 
newed act  of  the  sensorium  ? 

To  determine  the  laws  of  animal  life, 
it  is  neither  the  composition  of  their 
organs,  or  of  the  agents  which  influence, 
or  are  influenced  by  them,  but  the  vital 
functions  themselves,  that  must  be  ob- 
served. There  is  no  shorter  road  than 
in  otlicr  sciences.  On  direct  observa- 
tion alone  our  knowledge  must  be 
founded ;  and  pathological  inferences 
on  chemical  premises  alone,  will  ge- 
nerally be  found  to  be  erroneous. 

Dr.  Prout  has,  indeed,  laid  our  pro- 
fession and  the  public  under  no  slight 
obligations  to  him,  by  his  successful 
application  of  chemistry  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  urinary  diseases.  Why  has  his 
inquiry  been  here  so  successful?  Be- 
cause these  diseases  in  a  great  de- 
gree depend  on  the  properties  of  the 
urine,  which  forms  no  part  of  the 
living  animal.     It  is  the  proper  subject 


of  chemical  research;  but  it  will  ap- 
pear, as  far  as  I  am  capable  of  judging, 
from  what  I  am  about  to  say,  that  when 
he  attempts  to  carry  his  inferences 
farther,  without  a  due  attention  to  the 
laws  of  animal  life,  his  rules  of  practice 
become  inapplicable. 

Between  the  sciences  of  mechanics 
and  chemistry,  and  the  science  of  the 
living  body,  there  is  the  same  kind  of 
chasm  which  exists  between  this 
science  and  that  of  the  mind,  and  no  la- 
bour will  ever  enable  us  to  fill  up  either. 
Between  the  two  first  and  the  last,  the 
whole  science  of  the  living  animal  l)ody 
is  interposed,  which  in  tlie  foregoing 
quotation  from  Dr.  Prout's  treatise  is 
altogether  overloi)ked;  for  it  is  impos- 
sible that  any  knowledge  of  chemistry 
can  ever  bring-  us  acqiiaiiited  with  a 
single  law  of  the  vital  functions. 

The  moment  we  forget  that  che- 
mistry, in  such  researches,  is  subordi- 
nate to  the  science  of  these  functions 
themselves,  our  inferences  must  neces- 
sarily be  erroneous.  It  is  in  vain  that 
we  know  the  chemical  properties  of  the 
subjects  of  our  inquiry,  if  we  arc  unac- 
quainted with  the  laws  which,  in  the 
animal  economy,  control  these  pro- 
perties. 

Dr.  Prout  in  his  observations  on  this 
part  of  the  subject  is  by  no  means  ex- 
plicit ;  and  here  precision  is  essential 
before  we  can  attempt  the  advance- 
ment of  physiological  knowledge  on 
mere  chemical  principles.  If  what  Dr. 
Prout  calls  the  organic  principle  con- 
trols the  chemical  properties  of  bodies, 
the  attempt  to  trace  its  laws  by  the 
study  of  these  properties,  must  necessa- 
rily be  fruitless.  What  he  says  of  su- 
gar, the  product  of  an  organized  body, 
in  page  3,  is  very  interiigil)le  : — "  That 
the  organic  principle  of  the  plant  does 
not  at  this  moment,  nor  has  at  any 
time,  even  at  the  moment  of  its 
formation,  acted  as  the  cause  which 
keeps  the  elements  of  sugar  in  their  pre- 
sent state  of  union;  but  that  they  first 
combined,  and  still  reu)ain  in  union  in 
virtue  of  the  natural  and  inherent  affini- 
ties existing  among  the  particles  of 
which  it  is  composed."  But  tliis  is 
evading,  not  removing  the  difiiculty. 
Granting  what  is  here  said,  we  are  still 
at  a  loss.  What  brings  the  elen)ents  of 
the  compouiul  into  such  positions  re- 
specting each  other,  that  the  cliemical 
result  is  different  from  what  we  ever 
observe  in  unorganized  bodies?     Let  us 
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see  what  Dr.  Proiil  makes  of  this.  Two 
pages  lower  lie  observes,  "  No  where 
do  we  see  the  orijanic  a^fent  act  upon 
elementary  principles  in  mass,  as  we 
are  ol)lif;eil  to  do  in  our  experiments, 
but  by  the  medium  of  a  complicated 
and  minute  apparatus,  which  enables  it 
to  operate,  as  it  were,  on  iht:  ultimate 
particles  of  bodies,  and  hi/  these  means 
to  exclude  some  and  to  bring  others  into 
contact,  accordirif/  to  the  design  in  view. 
With  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  organic 
agent,  this  vietc  of  the  subject  leads  us  to 
the  conclusion,  that  in  different  instanets 
it  is  endowed  icith  different  degrees  of 
power,  but  that  in  all  cases  it  must  be 
considered  as  an  ultimate  principle,  en- 
dowed bij  the  Creator  with  a  faculty  Ut- 
ile short  of  intelligence,  hy  jneans  of 
which  it  is  enabled  to  co7istruct  such  a 
mechanism  from  naluralelen'  nts  and  by 
the  aid  of  natural  agenci  as  to  render 
it  capable  of  taking  farther  advantage 
of  their  properties,  and  of  making  them 
subservient  to  its  use." 

Fs  here  any  step  taken  towards  a  mere 
chemical  investifjation  of  the  laws  of 
or^-aniz>jd  bodies?  Would  it  at  all  atfect 
our  inferences  respecting  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  chemistry  to  elucidate  the 
laws  of  the  org'anic  principle,  that  che- 
mical properties  are  rather  indirectly 
than  directly  controlled  by  it?  It  is 
not  necessary  to  object  to  Dr.  Prout's 
explanation.  It  leaves  the  subject  of 
discussion  wh.ereit  found  it.  It  is  only 
an  attempt  to  tell  us  why  the  chemistry 
of  organized  is  not  the  chemistry  of 
unorganized  marter. 

The  only  ditJerence  between  the  opi- 
nion of  Dr.  Prout  and  that  of  Hunter 
and  others,  who  maintain  that  the  che- 
mical laws  of  the  living  animal  body  are 
not  identical  with  tliose  of  inanimate 
nature,  is,  that  Dr.  Prout  gives  his  ex- 
planation of  the  fact ;  a  very  scientific, 
and  perhaps  a  just  explanation,  but  one 
which,  from  the  nature  of  things,  can- 
not be  iirouglit  to  the  test  of  experi- 
ment ;  and  which,  be  it  observed,  on  the 
supposition  of  its  being  correct,  includes 
a  principle  that  operates  only  in  the 
functions  vf  organized  bodies,  and  wh-iSe 
effects  we  can  never  evm  hope  to  see  e.c- 
emplified  in  unorganized  nature. 

But  if  such  are  the  difficulties  in  the 
application  of  chemistry  to  what  may 
be  termed  the  chemical  department  of 
physiology,  what  shall  be  said  of  the 
attempt  to  determine,  by  chemical  in- 
vestigations,   the    laws    of    the    whole 


science?  If  we  find  such  difficulties  in 
explaining,  on  chemical  principles,  the 
formation  of  a  secreted  fluid,  wliat  shall 
we  say  of  the  proposal  to  cx|ilnin  on  the 
same  princij)les  all  the  laws  of  the  living 
solid?  If  this  or  any  other  projiosal 
alistract  the  mind  from  the  study  of  the 
properties  of  the  living  solid  itself,  from 
liiat  moment  our  progress  in  physiolo- 
gical knowledge  is  arrested. 

If,  at  the  time,  the  phenomena  of  the 
vital  functions  had  equally,  with  mere 
chemical  phenomena,  been  present  to 
the  mind  of  Dr  Piout,  he  would  not, 
I  believe,  have  written  the  following 
sentences,  which  I  quote  /rom  the 
first  page  of  his  treatise.  "  A  few 
of  the  phenomena  presented  by  living 
organized  bodies  are  obviously  of  a 
mechanical  nature  ;  but  do  ive  reason 
justly  in  the  great  majority  of  instances 
when  we  attempt  to  explain  the  most 
complicated  phenomena  by  the  assump- 
tion of  a  little  more  or  less  blood,  or 
othertluid,  by  the  presence  of  enlargedor 
contracted  vessels  or  apertures  ;  by  di- 
minished, excessive,  or  deranged  vascu- 
lar power  or  action,  and  a  variety  of  si- 
milar circumstances .''  Or  are  our  no- 
tions of  tlie  operations  of  remedies  ex- 
pressed by  such  terms  as  evaeuants, 
deobstruents,  tonics,  &c.  all  having  re- 
ference to  mere  quantity,  either  in  mass 
or  power,  a  whit  more  satisfactory  ?" 

Dr.  Prout  here  forgets  that  an  altera- 
tion in  quantity,  either  of  mass  or 
power,  is  but  one  link  of  a  chain,  which 
often  draws  after  it  consequences,  either 
good  or  evil,  of  the  last  importance  in 
the  animal  economy.  The  exact  extent 
of  the  mass,  or  the  precise  power  em- 
ployed in  a  chemical  experiment,  may 
frequently  be  of  very  little  importance  ; 
but  in  the  living  animal,  under  certain 
circumstances,  it  makes  the  diflference 
between  health  and  disease,  life  and 
death. 

If  the  vessels  of  any  part  of  a  living 
animal  be  pieternatnrally  distended, 
their  power  is  impaired,  the  iilood  moves 
wiih  diminished  velocity  ;  the  secretions 
of  the  part  consequently  fail.  By  the 
distention  of  the  vessels,  their  nerves 
are  put  on  the  stretch.  This  irritation 
of  nerve  is  communicated  by  the  gene- 
ral sympathy,  wliioh  forms  the  nervous 
system  into  a  whole,  to  every  j)art  of 
the  frame.  In  every  part  the  secre- 
tions, all  of  which  dcpei'd  on  the  state 
of  this  system,  are  deranged;  and  if  the 
morbid  distention  be  in  the  vessels  of  a 
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vital  organ,  the  most  formidable  disease 
is  established.  We  relieve  the  distended 
vessels  from  that  part  of  the  blood  which 
causes  their  morbid  distention,  and  the 
whole  of  this  series  of  changes  is  re- 
versed ;  the  vessels  regaining  their  usual 
capacity,  and  with  it  their  usual  acti- 
vity, the  secretions  of  the  part  are  re- 
stored. The  cause  of  nervous  irritation 
in  the  part  is  removed  ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  same  sympathy  which 
caused  the  evil  to  spread  to  every  ])art  of 
the  system,  it  is  now  in  every  part  re- 
lieved, and  the  various  secreting  organs 
resuming  their  usual  functions,  health 
is  restored. 

In  the  whole  of  this  process,  no 
doubt,  many  and  varied  chemical 
changes  are  eftected,  some  of  which 
we  can  detect,  and  all  of  which  we  should 
be  glad  to  know;  but  the  most  impor- 
tant knowledge  here  is,  that  the  lessen- 
ing the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  distended 
part  will  restore  that  part,  and  through 
it  the  whole  system,  to  a  state  of  health, 
and  thus  a  process  be  terminated,  which 
would  otherwise  have  terminated  in 
death.  I  therefore  conceive,  that  here 
the  laws  by  which  the  increased  quan- 
tity of  blood  in  the  vessels,  however  oc- 
casioned, is  capable  of  producing  the 
effects  just  detailed,  and  on  which  the 
relief  obtained  by  lessening  it  depends, 
are  those  which  chiefly  demand  the  at- 
tention of  the  physician. 

When  I  said  that  Dr.  Prout,  in  his  at- 
tempts to  apply  chemical  principles  to 
the  improvement  of  pathology  has,  as 
far  as  I  can  judge,  already  been  led  into 
error,  1  referred  to  his  observations  on 
diet.  That  there  is  an  affection  of  the 
digestive  organs  in  which  a  diet  similar 
to  that  which  he  recommends,  with  the 
exception  of  the  frying  with  oil  or  but- 
ter, is  the  best,  I  admit ;  but  this  is  not 
the  usual  state  of  these  organs  in  indi- 
gestion. 

I  have  been  at  much  pains,  in  the  last 
edition  of  my  treatise  on  that  disease,  to 
point  out  two  spceies  of  it  which,  not- 
withstanding the  similarity  of  their 
symptoms,  are  diseases  of  a  very  different 
nature.  It  appears  from  many  experi- 
ments, the  accuracy  of  which  have  now 
been  generally  admitted,  that  the  power 
of  secreting  surfaces  so  directly  depends 
on  the  influence  conveyed  by  the  nerves, 
that  it  is  imraediatelyderanged  if  any 
consideral)le  portion  of  this  influence 
be  withdrawn.  Thus  it  is  that  failure 
of  nervous  power  is  not  an  unfrequeut 


cause  of  indigestion ;  and  a  failure  of 
the  digestive  functions  is  often  among 
the  most  prominent  and  distressing  con- 
secjuence  of  the  impaired  powers  of  the 
nervous  system ;  but  the  indigestion 
caused  in  this  way  is  of  a  very  different 
nature  from  the  more  common  form  of 
the  disease,  arising  from  causes  of  in- 
jury existing  in  the  stomach  itself  or 
the  organs  immediately  connected  with 
it ;  although  some  attention,  both  to  the 
symptoms  and  history  of  tiiese  cases,  is 
required  to  enable  us  to  distinguish 
them. 

In  both,  various  symptoms,  indicat- 
ing disorder  in  the  functions  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  as  well  as  in  ihe  digestive 
organs,  attend  ;  but  in  the  one,  the  in- 
digestion being  only  symptomatic,  only 
to  a  limited  extent  influences  the  ner- 
vous symptoms  ;  while  in  the  other, 
being  the  original  disease,  the  nervous 
symptoms  wholly  depend  upon  it,  and 
abate  in  proportion  as  the  due  functions 
of  the  digestive  organs  are  restored. 

'I'hese  cases,  although  often  confound- 
ed, require,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
difference  of  their  nature,  very  different 
plans  of  treatment  ;  and  I  feel  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying,  that  according  to  my 
experience  of  indigestion,  it  is  to  the 
former  case  alone  that  the  rules  of  diet 
laid  down  by  Dr.  Prout  are  at  all  appli- 
cable. In  the  latter,  by  far  the  most 
frequent  species  of  indigestion,  I  have 
found  that  food  reduced  to  a  state  of 
pulp  by  such  processes  as  those  recom- 
mended in  the  15th  page  of  Dr.  Proofs 
Treatise,  is  oppressive,  and  of  difficult 
digestion*,  while  beef,  and  still  more 
generally  mutton,  moderately  boiled  or 
roasted,  which  he  regards  as  so  indiges- 
til)le,  I  have,  according  to  the  report  of 
at  least  many  hundred  patients,  almost 
always  found  to  be  the  food  of  most 
easy  digestion. 

*  "And  here,"  Dr.  Prout  observes,  "it  may  not, 
perhaps,  be  amiss  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  .vhatis 
termed  French  cookery,  in  opposition  to  tliat  gene- 
rally employed  in  this  country.  In  France,  most 
substances  are  exposed,  through  the  medium  of  oil 
or  butter,  to  a  temperature  of  at  least  600",  by 
the  operation  of  frying  or  some  analogous  process. 
They  are  then  introduced  into  a  macerating  vessel 
with  a  little  watir,  and  kept  for  several  hours  at  a 
temperature  f.ir  below  the  boiling  point,  not  per- 
haps higher  than  180^;  and  by  these  united  pro- 
cessis,  properly  conducted,  the  most  refractory 
articles,  whetliir  of  animal  or  vegetable  origio, 
are  reduced  more  or  less  to  the  state  of  pulp,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  the  farther  action  of  the 
stomach."  Dr.  Prout  here  seems  to  take  for 
granted,  that  reducing  food  to  a  state  of  pulp 
renders  it  more  digestible.  With  the  exception 
mentioned  in  the  text,  my  experience  is  directly 
ia  opposition  to  thib  maxim. 
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The  cause  of  soft  and  pulpy  food 
being  often  the  most  jjratcful  when  the 
jndifrestion  proceeds,  not  from  causes 
actinsf  on  tlie  dijjestive  organs,  but  a 
diseased  slate  of  their  nerves,  is,  I  be- 
lieve, not  tliat  such  food  is  most  easy  of 
digestion,  hut  tiiat  the  state  of  the  nerves 
of  the  stomacli  in  sucii  cases  rendcriiisf 
them  morhidly  irritable,  tiie  sootliiiig 
eflect  of  pulpy  food  is  ijrateful  to  them, 
while  they  are  unable  to  bear  the  more 
stimidating  properties  of  the  more  sim- 
ple food. 

Were  it  not  that  it  would  lead  into 
too  long  a  discussion  in  sucii  a  commu- 
nication as  the  present,  I  could  illustrate 
and  confirm  these  remarks  by  many  ob- 
servations made  both  on  the  dyspeptic 
and  the  healthy  stomach,  and  particu- 
larly relatino-  ro  the  cases  in  which  great 
anxiety,  or  long  and  severe  study,  had 
weakened  the  nerves,  and  brought  those 
of  the  stomach  into  so  irritable  a  state 
that  it  was  difficult  to  find  any  species 
of  aliment  they  could  bear. 

I  have  seen,  in  a  case  where  much 
study  and  a  sedentary  life  had  injured 
the  nervous  system,  the  nerves  of  the 
stomach  so  irritable  that  they  could 
bear  only  vegetable  food,  reduced  to  a 
soft  and  mucilaginous  state  ;  yet  it  is 
notorious,  that  vegetable  is  less  easy  of 
digestion  than  animal  food  ;  and  with 
such  difficulty  was  the  food  digested  in 
the  case  I  refer  to,  that  after  many  trials 
the  patient  found  it  necessary  to  allow 
twenty-four  hours  for  the  digestion  of 
each  meal.  He  ate  only  at  an  early 
dinner  hour. 

Unless  the  distinction  just  pointed 
out  be  carefully  kept  in  view,  we  shall 
constantly  err  in  applying  our  rules 
of  diet  to  individual  cases.  It  is  also 
to  be  observed  that  I  speak  here  of 
extreme  cases.  In  many  cases  we 
find  the  two  species  of  the  disease 
combined,  causes  deranging  the  diges- 
tive organs,  and  weakening  the  nervous 
system,  having  conspired  lo  produce 
the  disease  j  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of 
the  variety  observed  in  indigestion, 
which  tends  at  first  view  to  give  its 
symptoms  so  anomalous  a  character  as 
almost  to  make  us  despair  of  reducing 
them  to  any  principle  of  arrangement. 

My  experience  is  equally  at  variance 
with  Dr.  Prout's  deductions  from  his 
experiments  respecting  sugar,  oil,  but- 
ter, &c. 

With  respect  to  sugar,  it  is  remark- 
able that  some  dyspeptics  cannot  take 
the  smallest  (juantity,   whether  crystal- 


lizeii  or  not,  with  impunity.  They  find 
it  necessary  to  abstain  even  from  the 
most  moderate  use  of  it  in  tea.  Some 
have  inferred  from  this  that  sugar  is 
always  ])rojudicial  in  indigestion  :  I  have 
not  f'ovmd  it  so.  Many  dyspeptics  can 
take  it  in  the  usual  way,  and  some  very 
freely,  without  injury.  These  ditfercnces 
seem  to  depend  on  peculiarity  of  consti- 
tution alone,  for  we  constantly  find  that 
both  articles  of  diet  and  medicine  which 
agree  well  with  one  patient,  disagree 
with  another,  even  when  the  cases  are 
of  the  same  nature.  But  when  sugar 
has  been  used,  the  most  refined  crystal- 
lized sugar  has  been  found  lighter  than 
either  molasses  or  soft  sugar ;  and  I 
have  known  a  lump  of  refined  sugar 
eaten  alone  act  as  a  grateful  stimulus  to 
the  stomach,  and  tend  to  remove  a  sense 
of  oppression,  so  that  it  has  been  habi- 
tually used  by  the  patient  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  that  without  the  least  injury; 
its  stimulating  effect,  by  promoting  the 
action  of  the  stomach,  more  than  com- 
pensating for  any  additional  power  of 
digestion,  it  required.  Tliis  is  an  effect 
inexplicable  on  mere  cliemical  princi- 
ples, but  one  of  great  consequence  in 
estimating  the  dietetic  <iualities  of  the 
sugar. 

Of  the  effects  of  oil,  our  opportuni- 
ties of  judging  in  this  country  are  very 
limited.  One  of  a  highly  dyspeptic 
family  under  my  care,  having  passed 
some  time  in  Italy,  introduced  into  his 
family  the  use  of  olive  oil  instead  of 
butter.  All  its  members  made  the 
change,  and  they  all  told  me  they  found 
the  oil  lighter  than  the  butter.  One  of 
this  family  many  years  afterwards  having 
come  into  a  very  different  state  of  health, 
found  the  oil  now  disagree  with  him. 

Such  facts,  it  will  be  admitted,  set  at 
defiance  all  chemical  analysis.  Would 
not  oil  eaten  with  bread  disagree  with 
the  stomach  of  most  people  in  this 
country,  were  it  for  no  other  reasou 
than  the  disgust  it  would  occasion?  Is 
not  the  food,  cct.par.  which  pleases  the 
palate  better  digested  than  that  which 
disgusts  it  ?  can  any  chemical  process 
explain  to  us  why  this  is  so?  It  may  be 
useful  on  many  accounts  to  determine 
the  composition  of  the  food  which  best 
agrees  with  the  stomach,  but  we  have 
no  other  way  of  discovering  what  that 
food  is  but  hy  observing  its  effects  ou 
the  stomach  itself. 

I  come  now  to  the  last  of  the  two 
questions  I  proposed  to  consider.  Has, 
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in  fact,  no  atlvancement  of  physiologi- 
cal knowledge  been  made  during  the 
last  twenty  years  ?  It  was  my  inten- 
tion, in  the  following  part  of  this  paper, 
to  enumerate  all  the  facts  relating  to 
the  science  of  animal  life  which  have 
been  determined  during  that  period  ; 
but  I  find,  on  reviewing  the  subject, 
that  ti)is  would  swell  the  present  com- 
munication to  too  great  a  size.  I 
shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  those 
facts,  the  confirmation  of  which  have 
come  under  my  own  observation.  All 
the  experiments  by  which  they  were 
ascertained  were  fretjuently  repeated  in 
the  presence  of  men  well  qualified  to 
judge  of  the  results,  and  many  of  them 
in  diB'erent  parts  of  the  continent  as 
well  as  in  this  country ;  nor  has  there 
occurred  an  instance,  since  their  first 
publication,  of  any  of  the  results  having 
been  found  to  be  erroneous. 

It  appears  from  the  experiments 
here  referred  to. 

That  the  opinion  of  Haller,  respect- 
ing the  powerof  the  muscular  fibre,  (that 
it  is  independent  of  the  nervous  system,) 
is  correct;  it  having  been  proved  ex- 
perimentally that  the  influence  of  this 
system,  in  its  effect  on  the  muscular 
fibre,  resembles  the  effect  of  all  other 
agents  capable  of  exciting  it.  it  tends 
to  exhaust,  not  to  maintain,  its  excita- 
bility*. 

That  the  power  both  of  the  heart  and 
vessels  of  circulation  is  independent 
both  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrowf. 

That  the  nervous  power  is  capable  of 
acting  as  a  stimulus  both  to  the  heart 
and  vessels  of  circulation;!:. 

That  the  nervous  power  is  capable  of 
acting  as  a  sedative  both  to  the  heart 
and  vessels  of  circulation,  even  to  such 
a  degree  as  instantly  to  destroy  their 
power  §. 

That  the  proof  of  the  vessels  of  cir- 
culation possessing  a  principle  of  mo- 
tion independent  of  their  elasticity, 
which  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
nervous  system  with  the  excitability  of 
the  heart,  not  only,  we  shall  find,  as  far 
as  respects  the  kind  of  influence  which 
they  derive  from  that   system,  and  the 


•  My  Experimental  Inquiry  into  the  Laws  of 
tlie  Vital  Functions,  M  Edit.  Exper.34,  35. 

t  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1815.  Exp. 
Inq.  Exper.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  1 1,  12. 

t  Fhil.  Trans  for  1815.  Experimental  Inquiry, 
Exper.  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,20,29,30,31. 

S  Phil.  Trans,  for  1815.  Jixperimentallnquiry, 
Ejtp.  15,  16,1",  la,  19,20,  23,24,25,29,30,31, 
32,  38, 


way  in  which  it  is  supplied  to  them,  but 
also  as  far  as  respects  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  bestowed  on  them,  affords  a 
strong  argument  for  believing  that  this 
power  is  of  the  same  nature  with  that 
of  the  heart*. 

That  the  laws  of  the  excitability  of 
the  sensorial  and  muscular  systems  are 
very  different ;  those  of  the  former  l)eing 
uniform  excitement  always  followed  by 
proportional  exhaustion,  those  of  the 
latter  interrupted  excitement,  only  when 
excessive,  followed  by  any  degree  of 
the  same  statef. 

That  the  sedative  is  not  the  effect  of 
excess  of  the  stimulant  effect,  but,  like 
excitement  itself,  the  direct  operation 
of  the  agent  J. 

That  there  is  no  agent  capable  of  af- 
fecting the  living  solid  that  does  not  in 
small  quantity  produce  more  or  less  of 
the  stimulating  effect,  and  none  that  in 
greater  quantity  does  not  produce  the 
sedative  effect ;  but  the  degree  in  which 
agents  possess  each  of  these  qualities 
which  in  different  agents  bear  no  pro- 
portion to  each  other,  admits  of  infinite 
variety  §. 

That  the  power  of  the  muscles  of  vo- 
luntary motion,  like  that  of  the  heart 
and  blood-vessels,  is  independent  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  the  ner- 
vous power  influencing  them  in  no  other 
way  than  stimulants  and  sedatives  do]|. 

That  the  manner  in  which  the  mus- 
cles of  voluntary  and  involuntary  motion 
are  sui>jected  to  the  influence  of  the 
nervous  system  is  essentially  different, 
the  former  being  subject  to  the  influ- 
ence of  no  part  of  the  brain  or  spinal 
marrow,  except  the  small  portions  from 
which  the  nerves  of  the  particular  mus- 
cles arise,  while  each  of  the  muscles  of 
involuntary  motion  is  subjected  to  the 
influence  of  every  part  of  these  organs'^. 
Hence  it  is  that  neither  mechanical  nor 
chemical  agents  acting  on  the  brain  in- 
fluence the  muscles  of  voluntary  mo- 
tion, unless  they  are  applied  near  the 
base  of  this  organ,  and  that  those  mus- 
cles may  be  excited  by  stimulants 
applied   to  very  minute  parts    of   it ; 

•  Experimental  Inquiry,  Part  2,  Chap.  1  and  2; 
also  Exp.  43,  48,  49,  58,  .')9,  CO,  61.  This  inference 
is  fai  tlier  pti  engtht-ned  by  facts  stated  in  a  paper 
I  had  the  honour  to  present  to  the  Royal  Society 
about  two  months  ngo. 

t  Experimental  Inquiry,  Cliap.  12. 

t  lb.  Chap.  4  and  Chap.  12 

\  Annals  of  Philosophy  for  1818.  Experimen- 
tal Inquiry,  Chap.  12. 

ll   Experimental  Inquiry,   Exp.  M,  35. 

^   lb.  Exp.  30,  37,  38,  39,  40,  41,  42,  43,  44. 
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while  butli  inechanieal  and  chemical 
stimulants  applied  to  any  consiilerable 
part  of  the  hraiii  or  ccrelu'lium,  influ- 
ence the  heart,  which  cannot  be  sensibly 
influenced  by  any  stimulant  applied 
to  a  minute  part  of  citiicr  of  them*. 

'IMiat  the  intiuence  of  ai^cnts  applied 
to  the  brain  on  the  heart  and  muscles  of 
voluntary  motion,  also  ditfor  in  the  fol- 
lowing respects:  —  Mechanical  agents 
acting  on  the  l)rain  are  better  fitted  to 
excite  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion, 
and  chemical  agents  tiie  heart f.  The 
heart  obeys  a  much  less  powerful  agent 
applied  to  the  brain  than  the  muscles  of 
voluntary  motion  do|.  Wliilc  stimu- 
lants acting  on  the  brain  excite  irregu- 
lar action  in  the  muscles  of  voluntary 
motion,  they  never  have  liiis  effect  on 
the  heart,  but  simply  increase  the  force 
and  frequency  of  its  contractions,  nor  is 
its  action  rendered  irregular  by  seda- 
tives acting  on  the  brain,  except  thev 
be  of  great  power§.  The  excitement  of 
the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion  takes 
place  chiefly  at  the  moment  at  which  the 
stimulant  is  applied  to  the  brain,  while 
that  of  the  heart  may  generally  be  i)er- 
ceived  as  long  as  the  stimulant  is  ap- 
plied ||.  In  the  process  of  dying, 
after  all  stimulants  applied  to  the 
brain  fail  to  excite  the  muscles  of 
voluntary  motion,  both  mechanical  and 
chemical  stimulants  so  applied  still 
excite  the  heart"I[.  All  the  foregoing 
diff'erences  in  the  effects  of  agents,  ap- 
plied to  the  brain,  on  the  heart  and 
muscles  of  voluntary  motion,  are  refer- 
rible  to  the  following  law  : — That  the 
heart  is  excited  by  all  stimulants,  even 
the  weakest,  when  applied  to  a  suffi- 
ciently extensive  part  of  the  brain,  while 
the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion  are 
only  excited  by  intense  stimulants  ap- 
plied to  certain  small  parts  of  it**. 

That  the  secreting,  and  other  assimilat- 
ing processes,  continue  after  the  removal 
of  the  sensorial  powerff. 

That  the  function  of  secretion  is  de- 
stroyed by  cutting  out  a  part  of  the 
nerves  of  the  secreting  organ,  or  by  di- 


*  Expeiiraental  Inquiry,  Exp.  36,  37,  38,39,  40, 
41,  42,43,44. 

t  lb.  Exp.  36,  37,  33,  .'HO,  40,  41,  42. 

i  111.  Exp.  38,  3?,  40. 

i   lb.  Exp.  3-',  43,  and  others. 

II    lb.  Exp.  44,   <ic. 

•jj   lb.   Exper.  41. 

»»  lb.  Chap.  4. 

tt  lb.  Exp.  65, 66,  67,  68,  69,  70. 


viding  them,  and  turning  back  the  di- 
vided ends*. 

That  it  may  l>e  restored  when  thus 
destroyed  by  subjecting  the  secreting 
organ  to  the  influence  of  the  v(dtaic 
pile,  by  which,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  it 
is  enabled  to  perform  its  function  as 
perfectly  as  when  it  received  the  influ- 
ence of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow 
through  the  nerves  f. 

That  all  the  other  functions  which 
preserve  the  healihy  structure  in  like 
manner  depend  on  the  influence  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  marrow  conveyed  by 
the  nerves,  and  are  destroyed  by  inter- 
rupting this  influence  by  the  means  just 
pointed  out,  the  part  rapidly  becoming 
disorganized  |. 

Tliat  this  etTcct  is  wholly  obviated  if 
the  influence  of  the  voltaic  pile  be  sub- 
stituted for  that  of  the  brain  and  Sj)inal 
marrow  as  soon  as  the  nerves  are  di- 
vided, the  structure  of  the  part  remain- 
ing perfect  §.  The  delay  of  even  a  very 
short  time  in  the  application  of  the  gal- 
vanic influence,  will  cause  more  or  less 
derangement  of  the  structure  of  the 
part. 

That  secretion  and  the  other  assimi- 
lating functions  of  the  part  althouiih  de- 
ranged, are  not  destroyed  by  simi)ly  di- 
viding the  nerves,  if  the  divided  ends 
are  not  displaced,  even  although  they 
may  have  retracted  for  above  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  from  each  other,  the  nervous 
influeni-e  still  passing  from  the  one  di- 
vided end  to  the  other  ||. 

That  destroying  any  considerable  part 
either  of  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow, 
deranges  the  secreting  and  other  assi- 
milating powers.  The  destruction  of 
one-half  of  the  spinal  marrow  deranges 
the  secreting  power  nearly  as  much  as 


*  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1822  and 
1828.  Experimental  Inquiry,  Exp.  48,  49;  also 
p.  i.27  et  seq.   3d  Edit. 

t  The  London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal 
for  Mav  1820,  vol.  xliii.  p.  3S5. 

Philos.  Trans,  for  IS'ZU,  1828,  and  1829. 

De  rinfluence  du  Systeme  Nerveux  sur  la 
Digestion  Stnmacale,  par  JIM.  Breschet,  D.JI.P. 
chef  de  Travanx  Analomiques  de  la  Faculte  de 
Wedecine  de  Paris,  etc.  H.  Blilne  Edwards, 
D.M.P.  et  I'avasseur,  U.JI.P.  (IMemoire  lu  a  la 
Societe  Philomatic,  la  2  Aout,  1^23;  Extract  des 
Archives  Generates  de  Medicine,  Aout  18i;3.) 

Experimental  Inquiry,  Exper.  75,76,  77,  78, 

t  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1827.  Ex- 
perimental Inquiry,  Exj).  48, 49,  &c. 

i  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1822  and  1828. 

II   Philosophical  Transactions  for  1822. 

Experimental  Inquiry,    Exper.  73 

De  I'influence  du  systenie  nerveux,  &c.  Par 
MM.  Breschet,  Milne  Edwards,  Vavasseur,  &c. 
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dividing  and  displacing  the  eighth  pair  of 
nerves*. 

That  simply  dividing  the  spinal  mar- 
row does  not  derange  the  secreting  and 
other  assimilating  powersf. 

The  facts  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs  throw  light  on  the  symp- 
toms of  diseases  of  the  spine,  and  have 
suggested  considerable  improvements 
in  their  treatraentj.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  certain  diseases  of  the  stomach 
and  lungf§. 

That  the  peristaltic  motions  of  the  sto- 
mach and  intestines  are  independent  of 
the  nervous  system,  though  influenced 
through  it II. 

That  the  food  when  received  into  the 
stomach  remains  at  rest  in  the  central 
part  of  this  organ,  and  unmixed  with 
the  food  which  still  remains  from  the 
last  meal  ;  and  is  changed  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  surface  of  the  stomach,  in 
consequence  of  that  previously  thtre 
being  moved  on  towards  the  pylornslf. 

That  the  food  is  most  mixed  with  the 
fluids  of  the  stomacli,  and  the  greatest 
change  is  effected  in  it,  in  the  large  end 
of  the  stomach,  the  food  being  less 
moist,  and  of  more  uniform  consistence, 
in  the  small  end**.  Thai  the  efforts  to 
vomit,  occasioned  by  the  division  of  tiie 
eighth  pair  of  nerves,  arise  from  undi- 
gested food  coming  into  contact  with 
the  surface  of  the  stomach,  no  longer 
covered  with  its  proper  fluidsff . 

That  the  muscular  power  of  the  sto- 
mach remains  after  the  division  of  the 
eighth  pair  of  nerves,  and  tlie  displace- 
ment of  their  divided  ends;  by  which  all 
tl)at  part  of  the  food  whicli  has  under- 
gone the  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  and 
is  consequently  fitted  to  excite  the  pro- 
per action  of  the  stomach,  is  propelled 
into  the  duodenum,  undigested  food 
alone  remaining  in  the  stomach,  if  the 


•  Experimental  Inquiry,  Exper.  58,59,  60,  61. 

+  The  paralysis  of  the  lower  part  of  the  body, 
occasioned  by  its  division,  arises,  n  t  from  any 
loss  of  power  in  the  spinal  marrow,  but  from  the 
lower  part  ol  the  body  having  its  communication 
with  the  principal  source  of  sensorial  power  de- 
stroyed.    Experimental  Inquiry,  Exper.  62. 

t  My  Treatise  on  Indigestion. 

i  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1817  and 
1827. 

My  Treatise  on  Indigestion,  p.  382,  et  seq.  6th 
Edit. 

II  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1822  and  1828. 
Experimental  Inquiry,  Exper.  50,.'>l,and  Chap.xii. 

51   Eperimenlal  Inquiry,  Kxper.  53,  54,  56. 

**  lb.  Exper.  .'(5,  5G,  &c. 

n  lb.  Chap.  7. 


animal  has  lived  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
hours  after  the  operation*. 

That  the  stomach  and  lungs,  like  the 
sanguiferous  system,  are  influenced  by 
every  part  of  the  brain  and  spinal  inar- 
rowf. 

That  the  animal  is  still  capable  of 
maintaining  to  a  certain  degree  its  tem- 
perature above  the  surrounding  me- 
dium after  the  removal  of  the  sensorial 
powerj. 

That  the  destruction  of  any  consi- 
derable part  of  the  spinal  marrow  les- 
sens the  temperature  of  the  animal§. 

That  the  galvanic  influence  occasions 
a  disengagement  of  caloric  from  arterial 
blood,  if  it  be  sulyected  to  this  influ- 
ence as  soon  as  it  leaves  the  vessels,  but 
none  if  the  blood  ha.s  remained  out  of 
the  vessels,  even  for  two  or  three  mi- 
nutes||. 

That  there  is  no  disengagement  of 
gaseous  fluid  from  arterial  blood  on  its 
leaving  tlie  vessels*!!. 

That  the  galvanic  influence  occasions 
no  disengagement  of  caloric  from  venous 
blood — that  is,  blood  which  has  already 
undergone  the  action  of  the  nervous  in- 
fluence, althougli  subjected  to  it  as  soon 
as  it  leaves  the  vessels**. 

That  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  are 
the  only  sources  of  nervous  power,  the 
nerves,  ganglions,  and  plexuses,  being 
only  channels  of  its  transmission,  and 
means  of  uniting  the  influence  of  dif- 
ferent parts  of  these  organsff ;  and  that 
the  laws  of  the  two  great  classes  of 
nerves,  the  ganglionic  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  cerebral  and  spinal  on  the 
other,  essentially  differ ;  the  latter  being 
organs  of  sense  and  voluntary  power  ; 
the  former,  in  the  strictest  sense,  vital 
organs|:J. 

That  the  influence  of  every  part  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  is,  through 
the  ganglionic  system  of  nerves,  bestow- 


•  Philosophical  Transactions,  1822  and  1828. 
Experimental  Inquiry,   Chap.  7. 

t    lb.  Exper.  48,  49,  .18,  59,  60,  61. 

t  lb.  Exper.  68.  69,  70. 

5  Experimental  Inquiry,  Exper.  58,'59,  60.  It 
appears  from  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Brodie 
(Philosophical  Transactions  for  1812),  that  causes 
powerfuUy  debilitating  the  functions  of  the  brain 
greatly  lessen  the  temperature. 

II  Experimental  Inquiry,  Exper.  80,  81,  82,  83. 

m  lb.    Exper.  86. 

**  lb.  Exper.  84,  85. 

tt  lb.     Chap.  9. 

tt  lb.  and  Chap.  12,  and  the  experiments  there 
referred  to. 
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ed  on  all  part?  directly  or  indirectly 
necessary  to  the  function  of  secretion, 
and  tl\e  otlier  assiinihitinij  functions,  the 
due  performance  of  tlicsc  functions  rc- 
quirinor  the  united  influence  of  all  parts 
of  both  organs*.  The  position  of  the 
gan<;lions,  and  the  distribution  of  their 
nerves,  tend  to  confirm  these  results  of 
experiment. 

That  the  various  functions  of  the 
livinjj  animal  l)ody  n)ay  be  divided  into 
sensorial,  nervous,  and  muscularf.  The 
sensorial  power,  though  cliiefly,  is  not 
wholly  contined  to  tiie  brain,  nor  the 
nervous  to  the  spinal  marrow ;  both 
powers  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  resid- 
ing in  both  organs  ];. 

That  what  we  call  death  is  the  removal 
of  the  sensorial  power  alone,  the  ner- 
vous and  muscular  powers  still  conti- 
nuing§. 

That  in  the  function  of  respiration, 
the  sensorial,  nervous,  and  muscular 
powers  co-operatejl. 

That  it  arises  from  the  ceasing  of  re- 
spiration that  the  removal  of  the  senso- 
rial power  is  at  length  followed  by  the  loss 
of  the  nervous  and  muscular  powers^. 

That  whatever  be  the  cause  of  death, 
the  functions  cease  in  this  order,  unless 
the  sensorial  or  nervous  system  be  so 
impressed  as  instantly  to  destroy  all  the 
functions**. 

Such  are  the  immediate  inferences 
from  the  experiments.  By  comparing 
them  together  we  arrive  at  the  follow- 
ing conclusions. 

The  circulation  is  supported  e()ually 
by  the  power  of  the  heart  and  blood 
vessels;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that,  in  both,  the  power  which  supports 
it  is  a  muscular  power. 

'I'he  power  of  the  muscles,  both  of 
voluntary  and  involuntary  motion,  is 
independent  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
depends  on  the  organization  of  the  mus- 
cular tibre  itself.  Both  these  sets  of 
muscles  are  ecpially  capable  of  being 
excited  by  the  nervous  power;  but 
while  this  power  is  the  sole  stimulant  to 
which  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion 

•  lb.   Exper.  48,  49,  58,  59,61,  fi2. 

t  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1829.  Expe- 
rimental Inquiry,  Chap.  9,  and  the  experiments 
there  referred  to. 

I  lb.  Exper.  6.3. 

5  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1829.  Expe- 
rimental Inquiry,  Exi>er.  64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  69, 
/O,  71. 

II  lb.  Chap.  11,  and  the  experimenta  there  re- 
lated and  referred  to. 

f   lb. 
•*  lb. 


are  subjected,  it  acts  only  occasionally 
on  the  muscles  of  involuntary  motion, 
which  are  excited  in  all  their  usual  func- 
tions by  stimulants,  over  which  the  will 
has  no  iiiHuence  ;  for  which  reason,  and 
because  they  are  incapable  of  eirecting 
an  object  desired,  their  action  is  invo- 
luntary. If  we  had  had  no  wish  to 
handle,  the  fingers  would  never  have 
become  subject  to  the  will. 

When  the  muscles  of  involuntary 
motion  are  excited  by  the  nervous 
power,  it  is  not  applied  to  them  in  the 
same  way  as  to  the  muscles  of  volun- 
tary motion.  The  consequence  of 
wiiich,  it  appears  from  what  has  been 
said,  is,  that  the  muscles  of  voluntary 
motion  are  only  excited  by  powerful 
stimulants,  applied  to  the  small  parts 
of  tlie  brain  and  spinal  marrow  from 
which  their  nerves  originate  ;  while  the 
muscles  of  involuntary  motion  are  ex- 
cited by  all  stimulants  applied  to  any 
considerable  portion  of  these  organs. 

The  excitement  of  the  muscles  of  in- 
voluntary motion  in  all  their  usual 
functions  occasions  no  exhaustion  in 
them,  the  muscular  excitability  not 
obeying  the  same  laws  with  that  of 
the  sensorial  organs,  whose  excite- 
ment is  always  followed  by  propor- 
tional exhaustion.  The  excitement  of 
the  muscles  of  involuntary  motion 
seems  to  be  rendered  independent  of 
the  nervous  power,  because  their  func- 
tions require  a  more  uniform  excite- 
ment than  could  have  been  derived  from 
this  source  ;  and  they  appear  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  influence  of  the  whole 
brain  and  spinal  marrow,  because  they 
are  directly  or  indirectly  subservient  to 
the  functions  of  secretion  and  the  other 
assimilating  processes,  which  require 
for  their  due  performance  the  united  in- 
fluence of  every  part  of  these  organs  ; 
for  the  nervous  power,  we  have  seen, 
is  not  supplied  by  the  brain  alone,  the 
spinal  marrow  supplying  a  necessary 
part  of  it,  and  that  independently  of 
any  operation  of  the  brain  on  this  organ. 

In  the  secreting  and  other  assi- 
milating functions  the  sanguiferous 
system  appears  only  to  supply  the 
fluids  to  be  operated  upon  by  the 
nervous  power ;  and  the  disengage- 
ment of  caloric  which  supports  animal 
temperature,  is  also  effected  by  the  ac- 
tion of  this  power  on  the  blood.  Thus 
it  is  that  those  vital  functions  which  de- 
pend on  the  secreting  and  other  assimi- 
lating powers  are  immediately  subject- 
ed to  the  nervous  system  j   while  those 
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which  depend  on  the  muscular  power 
alone  are  only  indirectly  sul)jected  to  it, 
the  nervous  power  influencing  them 
through  the  functions  of  respiration 
and  the  secreting  and  other  assimilating 
processes. 

Such  is  the  relation  which  the  nervous 
system  bears  to  what  may  be  called  the 
circumference  of  the  animal  body,  in 
contra-distinction  to  the  sensorium, 
which  may  l)e  justly  regarded  as  its 
centre,  to  which  that  system  bears  a 
relation  of  equal  importance ;  for  it 
may  be  regarded  as  the  means  of  con- 
necting the  organs  of  the  sensorium 
with  all  other  parts.  In  its  power  this 
system  is  independent  of  the  senso- 
rium, for  we  have  seen  it  capable  of 
all  its  functions  after  the  sensorial 
power  is  withdrawn.  It  is  still  capa- 
ble of  exciting  the  muscles  both  of 
voluntary  and  involuntary  motion,  of 
causing  an  evolution  of  caloric  from  ar- 
terial blood,  of  forming  from  the  blood 
the  various  secreted  fluids,  and  main- 
taining all  the  other  assimilating  pro- 
cesses on  which  the  healthy  structure  of 
every  part  depends.  In  all  these  func- 
tions, however,  it  is  capable  of  being 
influenced  by  the  sensorial  power,  con- 
stantly, in  the  excilement  of  the  mus- 
cles of  voluntary  motion,  occasionally 
in  all  the  others.  It  therefore  bears  the 
same  relation  to  the  sensorial  system 
which  the  muscles  bear  to  it.  As  the 
muscular  is  independent  of  the  nervous 
power,  so  is  the  nervous  of  the  senso- 
rial power.  As  the  nervous  influence 
all  the  muscular  functions,  those  of  tlie 
muscles  of  voluntary  motion  constantly, 
those  of  the  muscles  of  involuntary  mo- 
tion occasionally  ;  so  the  sensorial  in- 
fluence all  the  nervous  functions,  tliose 
of  the  cerebral  and  spinal  nerves  con- 
stantly, those  of  the  ganglionic  nerves 
occasionally.  Thus  all  the  functions  of 
the  nervous  and  muscular  systems,  by 
which  we  are  connected  with  the  world 
that  surrounds  us,  are  constantly  sub- 
jected to  the  sensorial  power  ;  while  the 
functions  on  wliich  our  life  depends, 
with  the  exception  of  respiration,  are 
only  occasionally  so,  and  under  circum- 
stances in  which  the  will  has  no  control. 
With  this  exception  the  laUer  are  all 
functions  of  the  nervous  and  muscular 
powers  alone.  To  respiration  the  sen- 
sorial power  also  is  necessary ;  and 
therefore  the  nervous  and  muscular 
powers  never  long  survive  the  loss  of 
the  sensorial  power. 


The  nervous  power,  which  connects 
all  the  other  powers  of  the  living  animal 
body,  effects  so  many  changes  in  it,  and 
has  so  large  a  share  in  connecting  it 
with  the  world  around  it,  cannot,  strictly 
speaking,  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  vital 
powers  of  that  body,  but  as  an  agent 
employed  by  them  ;  because  it  has  been 
proved  by  direct  experiment  that  it  is 
capable  of  existing  independently  of 
the  mechanism  of  the  part  in  which  it 
resides,  and  therefore  is  not  peculiar  to 
that  mechanism ;  and  by  the  same  means 
tiiat  all  its  functions  may  be  performed 
by  galvanism,  made  to  operate  in  the 
same  circumstances  in  which  the  ner- 
vous power  operates. 

When  the  whole  of  the  phenomena 
here  referred  to  are  duly  considered 
and  compared,  the  inference  appears  to 
be  unavoidable,  that  the  nervous  and 
galvanic  powers  are  the  same.  I  have 
made  many  attempts  to  influence  the 
galvaniscope  by  the  nervous  power,  but 
hitherto  without  success  ;  which  need 
not  sur|)rise  us,  as  the  electricity  of  elec- 
trical animals,  although  sutHciently  pow- 
erful to  benumb  ahorse,  produces  no  ef- 
fect on  the  most  delicate  electrometer. 

The  nervous  and  muscular  functions, 
being  the  eff"ects  of  inanimate  agents 
acting  on  living  parts,  survive  the  sen- 
sorial functions,  which  are  the  effects  of 
living  parts  acting  on  each  other. 

Hence  we  see  why  the  two  first  set 
of  functions  bear  so  strong  an  analogy 
to  the  processes  of  inanimate  nature, 
while  in  the  sensorial  functions  we  can 
trace  no  analogy  of  this  kind. 

Such  are  the  results,  with  what  ap- 
pear to  me  the  necessary  inferences 
from  them,  of  a  very  extensive  set  of 
experiments  in  which  I  was,  as  far  as 
more  active  duties  admitted,  many 
years  engaged.  These  results  are  ca- 
pable of  being  illustrated  by  the  labours 
of  the  chemist.  He  may  point  out  the 
chemical  changes  which  accompany  and 
doubtless  modify  them,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible that  he  should  ever  add  one  to  the 
number.  The  laws  of  the  vital  func- 
tions can  only  be  determined  by  ob- 
serving the  phenomena  of  these  func- 
tions themselves. 

It  appe.irs  from  what  has  been  said 
that  by  the  powers  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem the  animal  body  is  formed  into  a 
whole.  Through  this  system  the  sen- 
sorial power  operates,  and  all  the 
vital  powers  either  immediately  de- 
pend   upon    the    nervous    system,    or 
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come  within  tlie  sphere  of  its  in- 
fluence. Hence  results  the  sympathy 
which  exists  among  the  diflcrcnt  parts 
of  the  living  animal  which  more  than 
any  other  principle  of  onr  frame  infln- 
cnces  the  phenomena  of  disease.  It  is 
by  this  sympathy  that  an  injnry  of  any 
one  part  soon  produces  derangement 
of  the  whole,  and  lliat  diseases  of  conti- 
nuance are  constantly  changing  their 
aspect,  and  hecoming  more  complicated. 
One  of  the  most  important  as  well  as 
difficult  tasks  of  the  physician  is,  to 
trace  the  effects  of  this  sympathy,  that 
he  may  he  enabled  to  arrive  at  the  origin 
of  the  evil  ;  without  which  his  i)lans  of 
cure,  however  they  may  alleviate,  can 
never  be  permanently  successful ;  for 
the  most  prominent  evil  is  not  always 
the  first  in  tlie  chain,  and  if  the  original 
affection  be  overlooked,  the  same  sym- 
pathy will  sooner  or  later  reproduce 
the  same  train  of  symptoms. 

Thebrain  and  spinal  marrow  suffer  from 
all  affections  in  every  part  of  the  system, 
and  as  on  their  functions  depend  both  the 
functions  and  the  structure  of  every 
other  part,  long-continued  irritation  in 
any  part,  although  not  of  a  nature  to 
produce  serious  consecjuences  in  the  part 
itself,  never  fails  more  or  less  to  affect 
the  wliole,  and  thus  prepare  the 
various  organs  to  yield  to  causes 
that  would  have  been  resisted  had 
they  not,  if  [  may  use  tlie  expression, 
been  habitually  prepared  for  disease. 
Did  the  limits  of  this  communication 
admit  of  it,  I  could  illustrate  what  is 
here  said  by  many  cases  in  which  the 
rapidity  and  fatal  effects  of  the  disease 
could  only  be  accounted  for  on  the 
principles  I  am  here  endeavouring  to 
explain. 

Nor  is  it  necessary,  in  order  to 
produce  this  general  failure  of  the 
powers  of  the  constitution,  that  the 
cause  of  irritation  should  be  constant. 
A  frequent  recurrence  of  attacks,  not  in 
themselves  of  a  formidable  nature,  are 
sufficient  at  length  to  produce  the  effect ; 
and  the  friends  of  the  patient  are  sur- 
prised to  see  a  train  of  symptoms  sud- 
denly supervene  which  defy  our  art, 
in  one  whose  fre(|uent  indispositions 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  consider 
so  trivial  ;  and  the  surprise  is  the  greater 
that  in  the  intervals  of  the  attacks  there 
is  often  little  to  indicate  the  change 
that  is  gradually  taking  place.  The 
fault  rather  consists  in  an  increased  ten- 
dency to  disease,  than  disease  itself. 
The  patient's  strength  may  be  in  some 


degree  impaired,  his  flesh  in  some  de- 
gree reduced,  or  he  may  appear  fuller 
and  paler,  having,  in  consecjuence  of  a 
failure  of  power  in  the  organs  of  waste, 
acquired  what  is  called  uniiealthy  fat,  but 
still  he  goes  a!)out  and  eats  his  victuals, 
and  generally  makes  no  complaint ;  yet  a 
physician  of  experience  will  perceive 
that  this  is  a  stale  that  cannot  continue 
without  becoming  worse,  althougli  he 
may  not  be  sufficiently  aware  of  its 
nature  to  point  out  the  remedy. 

The  two  circumstances  which  most 
influence  the  progress  of  disease  l)y 
sympathy  are,  that  from  the  constitu- 
tion of  uur  frame  some  organs  sympa- 
thise more  than  others,  and  that  the 
sympathy  is  always  most  apt  to  affect  a 
part  weakened  by  other  causes.  Thus, 
peculiarity  of  constitution  generally  in- 
fluences the  progress  of  disease.  Where 
there  is  a  constitutional  weakness  of 
any  part,  that  part  is  most  liable  to  be 
affected  by  the  diseases  of  other  parts. 
It  is  also  a  point  of  great  consequence 
to  be  attended  to,  that  compound  dis- 
eases, if  I  may  use  the  expression,  in 
which,  by  the  power  of  sympathy,  more 
than  one  organ  has  become  affected, 
are  of  a  more  formidable  nature,  the 
severity  of  the  symptoms  being  the 
same,  than  disease  confined  tooneorgan  ; 
for  the  affection  of  each  tends  to  aggra- 
vate that  of  the  other,  and  all  causes  of 
injury  to  either  affect  both  :  thus  the 
chance  of  mischief  is  increased,  and  the 
greater  tiie  number  of  organs  involved 
in  the  disease,  the  greater,  for  very 
evident  reasons,  is  its  tendency  to  spread 
farther. 

A  principal  object  of  my  Treatise 
on  Indigestion  was  to  illustrate  the 
effects  of  the  sympathy  of  which  I 
am  now  speaking ;  but  the  plan  of 
that  work  was  too  confined  to  permit 
me  to  enter  on  tiie  subject  in  its  full 
extent :  and  f  last  year  took  a  more 
extended  view  of  iL  in  a  Treatise  on 
the  Prevention  of  Organic  Diseases,- 
pointing  out  the  application  of  the  fore- 
going results,  to  explain  the  steps  by 
which  organic  disease  is  often  esta- 
blished, and  the  principles  of  the  treat- 
ment by  which  a  tendency  to  it  may  be 
counteracted  ;  and  even  a  certain  degree 
of  it  often  removed,  especially  in  the  or- 
gans most  under  the  influence  of  medi- 
cine. 

I  shall  close  this  paper  by  the  follow- 
ing observation  on  the  only  kind  of  ex- 
periments by  which  the  laws  of  the  vital 
functions  can  be  determined.    Wc  have 
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seen  that  death  consists  in  the  ceasing' 
of  the  sensorial  functions  alone,  and 
that  they  only  indirectly  contribute 
towards  niaintainin^r  life  through  the 
medium  of  respiration.  With  the 
exception  of  respiration,  then,  all 
the  vital  functions  continue  for  a 
certain  time  after  what  we  call  death, 
as  we  have  seen  ascertained  by  di- 
rect experiments  ;  and  their  continu- 
ance may  be  much  prolonged  by  inflating 
the  lungs  at  intervals,  so  as  to  imitate 
respiration.  Hence  it  is  tliat  most  phy- 
siological experiments  may  i)e  as  well 
performed  on  the  newly  dead  as  on  the 
living  animal,  and  some  with  greater 
advantage.  Of  the  experiments  detailed 
in  my  Experimental  Inquiry,  about 
three-fourths  were  made  on  tlie  newly 
dead  animal.  Tbus  a  principal  objec- 
tion to  such  experiments  is  removed  ; 
and  this  is  of  the  more  conse(|uence, 
l)ecause  they  generally  require  to  be 
frequently  repeated,  to  render  the  result 
certain. 

PUERPERAL  FEVER. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
In  a  former  communication  I  attempted 
to  point  out  the  dilFerence  which  exists 
between  two  diseases  very  generally  con- 
founded with  each  other,  under  the 
common  term  of  puerperal  fever.  An 
idea  is  prevalent  among  medical  prac- 
titioners thai  the  only  ditiference  l)etween 
the  acute  and  subacute  disease,  or  the 
typhoid  and  the  inflammatory,  is,  that 
one  occurs  in  women,  whose  constitu- 
tional powers  are  greater,  whose  circu- 
lation is  more  active  and  energetic,  and 
who  ore  of  a  more  inflammatory  diathe- 
sis than  those  who  labour  under  the 
typhoid  form  ;  that  they  are  not  two  dis- 
eases, but  identically  the  same,  modified 
onl)  by  the  constitution  of  the  patient, 
by  her  age,  her  previous  modes  of  liv- 
ing, and  all  those  causes  which  may 
render  the  circulation  more  or  less 
vigorous  and  energetic.  To  this  hypo- 
thesis there  are,  1  think,  insuperable 
objections ;  the  acute  form  affects  not 
unfrequently  the  weak  and  exhausted, 
and  the  strong  and  previously  healthy 
constitution  of  the  parturient  female 
does  not  secure  her  from  failing  a  vic- 
tin)  to  the  typhoid  variety  of  this  fatal 
malady  ;  nor  in  the  latter  case  will  the 


antiphlogistic  plan  of  treatment,  nor 
the  tirmest  credence  of  its  inflammatory 
nature,  prove  a  saving  faith  with  respect 
to  our  patients.  The  diagnosis  is  in 
most  instances,  though  not  easy,  yet  by 
no  means  impossible  ;  the  former  or 
acute  inflammation  of  the  uterus  and 
contiguous  structures  is  generally  spo- 
radic ;  the  latter  (to  which,  perhaps, 
the  term  puerperal  fever  should  be  con- 
fined) generally  occurs  successively  to  a 
number  of  lying-in  women,  and  is  not 
traceable  to  cold,  to  exertion,  or  other 
causes,  as  metritis  very  frequently  is. 
There  are  many  symptoms  common  to 
both,  and  few  peculiar  to  either,  yet  in 
most  instances,  and  probably  in  all,  a 
careful  attention  to  the  origin  of  the 
disease,  and  the  succession  of  its  symp- 
toms, will  prove  a  sufficiently  accurate 
guide  to  direct  us  in  the  appropriate 
modes  of  treatment.  The  acute  inflam- 
matory puerperal  fever,  inflammation  of 
the  uterus,  its  peritoneal  investment  and 
contiguous  structures,  T  have  seen  arise 
from  cold,  from  over  exertion  early 
after  delivery,  and  in  some  instances 
apparently  from  mental  causes,  while 
the  low  form  of  puerperal  fever  is  pro- 
bably in  all  cases  the  result  of  conta- 
gion, or  the  reception  of  some  morbific 
agent,  which  evidently  produces  a  dis- 
position to  putrescency,  a  dissolved 
state  of  the  blood,  and  a  general  ramol- 
lissement  of  the  uterus,  the  spleen, 
liver,  and  kidneys. 

In  the  second  number  of  your  valua- 
ble journal,  which  succeeded  the  paper 
I  submitted  to  your  readers,  there  ap- 
peared a  communication  decidedly  cor- 
roborative of  the  accuracy  of  those  dis- 
tinctions which  1  had  endeavoured  to 
point  out. 

i\I.  Sanson,  of  the  Hotel  Dieu,  there 
states  that  he  had  "  treated  several 
cases  in  the  present  year  of  uterine 
phlebitis,  and  that  it  proved  fatal  under 
every  plan  of  treatment,  and  assigns  as 
a  cause  of  the  disease  the  sudden 
changes  of  the  weather  as  to  tempera- 
ture and  humidity."  Witli  this  opinion 
I  cannot  concur,  having  witnessed  puer- 
peral diseases  in  their  worst  and  most 
fatal  form  in  the  warmest  and  dryest 
seasons,  as  well  as  in  the  wettest  of  our 
autumns  and  winters. 

'•  M.  Sanson  states,  that  two  cases  of 
metritis  were  cured  by  the  adoption  of 
tlie  aiitiplilogistic  mode  of  treatment; 
i(ul  he  says  that  blooding,  whether  local 
or  general,  though  cmi)loycd  at  an  early 
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period,  has  proved  unsuccessful,  and  the 
aiitiphIoi,Mstic  plan  has  l)een  found  in 
numerous  instances  to  hasten  rather 
than  retard  tlie  fatal  result  ;  nor  did 
niereurial  frictions,  laxatives,  nor  vesi- 
cations, prove  in  tlie  least  deirree  more 
beneficial.''  M.  Sanson  lias  employed 
emetic  tartar  in  inflamnialioiis  of  the 
veins  followinsj  surgical  operations,  and 
observes  that  future  experiments  must 
shew  whether  this,  or  any  other  remedy, 
is  capable  of  neutralizinff  tlie  etfect  of 
the  contagion  of  puerperal  fever." 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  pregnant  and 
parturient  females  are  perhaps  exclu- 
sivelv  the  only  individuals  susceptible  of 
the  disease  excited  by  this  contagion ; 
but  I  have  lately  heard  a  case  related  by 
a  friend  which,  if  correct,  would  seem 
to  shew  that  it  is  capable  of  being  re- 
ceived into  the  system  independent  of 
pregnancy  or  parturition.  An  obser- 
vant practitioner,  with  whom  I  was  con- 
versing on  the  subject,  detailed  the  case 
of  an  elderly  female,  who  had  never 
been  pregnant,  and  who  was  under  his 
care  for  stricture  of  the  rectum  at  a 
period  when  puerperal  fever  was  ex- 
tending its  ravages.  She  resided  under 
the  same  roof  with  a  woman  who  at  the 
time  laboureil  under  the  low  form  of 
puerperal  fever.  She  was  seized  with 
shiverings,  pains  in  the  hypogastric  re- 
gion ;  the  abdomen  became  tumefied 
and  tympanitic ;  her  pulse  small,  fre- 
quent, and  irregular,  with  the  characte- 
ristic prostration  of  strength  and  dis- 
turbance of  the  sensorium,  and  he  con- 
siders her  death  to  have  been  occasioned 
by  the  contagion  of  puerperal  fever. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  reason 
why  women,  whose  uterine  system  is  in 
a  state  of  development,  should  be  al- 
most, if  not  entirely,  the  sole  victims  of 
this  disease ;  nor  does  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  contagion  en- 
able us  to  discover  why  this,  or  any 
other  miasma,  should  aft'ect  one  part  of 
the  body  wliile  all  the  others,  although 
ecpially  exposed  to  it,  are  exempt  from 
its  influence.  Thus  influenzn,  an  epi- 
demic which  has  been  so  prevalent 
lately,  affects  first  the  mucous  lining  of 
the  larynx,  pharynx,  and  nares;  cy- 
nanche  parotidtea,  the  g-landular  sys- 
tem ;  and  the  contagion  of  Egyptian 
ophthalmia  excites  inflammation  only  in 
the  eyes. 

The  consideration  that  typhoid  puer- 
peral fever  is  influenced  so  little  by  any 
remedial  measure  at  present  known,  is 


huniiliating  ;  and  I  cannot  h(l|i  believing 
tliat  the  mistaken  palhology  respecting 
its  danger  being  coiunicnsurate  wi'h, 
and  dependent  on  the  degrei;  of  inflam- 
mation, has  tended  greatly  to  retard  the 
discovery  of  other  and  more  successful 
modes  of  treatment  than  Lave  yet  been 
devised. 

1  should  not  expect  benefit  ft-om  the 
use  of  tartarized  antimony,  as  suggested 
by  IM.  Sanson;  it  would  excite  vomit- 
ing; and  tlie  agitation  and  pressure  of 
the  abdominal  muscles  would  probaldy 
increase  the  symptoms  ;  for  the  like 
reason,  the  spiritus  terebinthiiuB  may 
be  considered  a  very  doubtful  remedy; 
it  has  failed  in  the  practice  of  some  of 
the  ablest  of  tiie  prufession,  and  I  have 
never  heard  from  any  of  my  medical 
friends  a  single  case  corroborative  of 
the  sanguine  statements  of  Dr.  Brenan. 
With  respect  to  active  depletion,  by 
bleeding,  whether  local  or  general,  I 
vvould  suggest  whether  we  are  not  by  it 
counteracting  the  efforts  of  nature,  and 
whether  the  febrile  symptoms  may  not 
be  a  salutary  means  of  enabling  the 
system  to  throw  off  that  which  would 
inevitably  prove  destructive  to  life,  and 
if  this  be  at  all  correct,  if  we  diminish 
power  and  exhaust  the  patient  by  co- 
pious bleeding,  all  that  remains  for  us 
is  to  watch  her  certain  progress  to  the 
grave. 

The  early  and  free  employment  of 
mercury  appears  to  promise  more  than 
any  other  remedy  hitherto  suggested^ 
and  mercurial  frictions  to  the  thighs 
and  abdomen,  with  the  internal  use  of 
calomel  in  large  doses,  repeated  at  short 
intervals,  should  be  had  recourse  to,  so 
as  to  affect  the  mouth  as  speedily  as 
possible. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  there  is  little 
novelty  in  the  suggestions  I  have  ven- 
tured to  make,  as  to  the  nature  and 
treatment  of  the  varieties  of  puerperal 
fever,  nor  can  I  propose  any  remedy  by 
which  it  may  be  successfully  combated, 
with  a  degree  of  certainty ;  yet  there  are 
practitioners  who  are  still  so  much  in- 
fluenced by  great  names,  and  who  swear 
by  Gordon,  Hey,  and  Armstrong,  that 
their  creed  is  infallible,  blind  to  the 
fallacies  of  their  theory,  when  their 
patients  die,  after  having  been  subjected 
to  the  antiphlogistic  treatment  in  its 
fullest  extent,  they  attribute  the  fatal 
result  (like  their  learned  predecessor, 
Dr.  Sangrado,)  to  their  not  having  lost 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  blood,  nor  swal- 
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lowed  enough  warm  water!  An  accu- 
rate  and  just  theory  of  tlie  nature  of  a 
disease  is  likely  to  lead  to  a  successful 
plan  of  treatment,  and  as  this  is  one 
which  destroys  human  life  at  its  most 
valuable  and  intcreslino-  period,  I  sball 
be  quite  quite  content  if  this  paper 
possess  only  the  negative  merit, populum 
falsis  dtdoctre  uli  vocibtis. 

Charles  Severn*. 

Jewin-Strcet,  Aldersgate-Street. 


TUBE  FOR  EXPLORING  DEEP 
WOUNDS,  &c. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Gateshead,  Aug.tJ,  1831. 

Sir, 
Having  frequently  proved  the   utility 
of  the  instrument  described   below,  I 
shall  be  oldiged  by  the  insertion  of  this 
communication  in  your  journal. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
profession  to  an  easy  method  of  inspect- 
ing deep-seated  parts,  which  cannot 
otherwise  be  brought  into  view,  e,  </. 
vagina,  os  uteri,  perhaps  the  rectum, 
and  the  bottom  of  deep  wounds,  as  well 
as  incisions  made  by  the  operator. 

The  instrument  alluded  to  is  simply 
a  glass  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  inclin- 
ing to  a  conical  shape,  the  larger  end 
spreading  out,  or  bell-shaped,  while  the 
smaller  one  is  rounded  off  very  smooih, 
and  approaches  tlie  semi-globular  form. 
The  opening  at  the  smaller  end  must  be 
as  large  as  it  can  conveniently  be  made, 
and  with  perfectly  smooth  rounded 
edges — the  whole  tube  of  sufficient 
strength  to  obviate  any  hazard  of 
breaking;  and  of  different  sizes,  so  as 
to  be  adapted  to  the  various  purposes  to 
which  they  may  l)e  applied.  The 
above  description  will  enable  any  of  the 
llint  glass  manufacturers  to  supply  the 
tubes. 

'I'be  rounded  form  of  the  smaller  end 
renders  its  introduction  perfectly  easy; 
and  if  the  patient  is  so  placed  tiiat  the 
light  passes  down  the  tube,  whatever 
part  presents  at  the  opening  may  be  in- 
spected in  a  satisfactory  manner,  clean- 
ing it  if  necessary  with  a  piece  of  sponge 
fixed  on  the  end  of  a  jirobe.  When 
used  in  examining  the  vagina,  &c.  or  in 
making    cxploratio  obstetrica,    female 


delicacy  may  be  spared  by  passing  the 
tube  through  an  opening  in  the  linen. 
1  am,  sir. 

Yours  respectfully, 
T.  K.  Fife. 

MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Sir, 
I  HOPE  you  will  favour  me  with  a  place 
in  your  pages  fur  the  few  following  re- 
marks. The  subject  of  them  is  one  of 
great  and  general  interest,  both  to  the 
public  and  the  medical  profession,  and, 
I  hope,  may  s.ion  meet  with  that  atten- 
tion from  all  which  its  importance  de- 
mands. 

I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  S.  IM. 

August  9th,  1831. 

To  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Bart. 

To  you,  sir,  as  at  the  head  of  the  sur- 
gical department  of  our  profession  in 
England,  I  would  beg  to  offer  the  few 
following  observations,  hoping  they 
may  meet  with  your  attentive  consider- 
ation and  efficient  support.  My  atten- 
tion has  been  more  particularly  drawn 
to  the  subject  by  some  remarks  in  Dr. 
Conolly's  valedictory  lecture  on  retiring" 
from  the  London  University,  published 
in  the  Medical  Gazette  of  JMay  /th — 
remarks  which,  I  fear,  are  but  too 
well  founded.  He  there  declares  it 
to  be  "  his  fixed  opinion,  that  the 
study  of  physic,  as  a  preparation  for 
practice,  is  most  miserably  neglected  ;" 
"  that  every  successive  year  sees  hun- 
dreds of  young  men  entering  upon  all 
the  responsibilities  of  |)ractice,  and  un- 
dertaking the  management  of  the  most 
serious  diseases,  who  are  actually  not 
yet  sufficiently  versed  in  the  practical 
part  of  their  profession,  to  engage  in  it 
with  safety  to  their  paitents ;"  and, 
"  that  for  this  extraordinary  and  la- 
mentable fact,  those  at  the  bead  of  the 
profession  have  in  some  measure  to  an- 
swer." 'I'he  lapse  of  forty  years,  sir, 
you  are  well  aware,  has  seen  a  great 
and  decisive  change  in  the  practice  of 
the  healing  art.  The  race  of  old  Eng- 
lish ajiothecaries  is  extinct,  the  mid- 
wives  have    nearly  disappeared,    while 
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tlic  physician  has  retired,  or  rather  has 
been  ouslvd,  from  a  considerable  part  of 
his  former  sphere,  and  the  mass  of 
practice  is  fallin;;-  into  the  hands  of  the 
gnirnil  praclitioufr,  a  title  of  very 
wide  and  f/eurral  sisjnification  ;  includ- 
insi-  witiiin  it  the  well-educated  surjjeon, 
with  a  medical  decree  in  his  pocket ; 
and  the  drti^'fist,  and  retailer  of  i;iny;er 
beer  and  soda  'vater.  The  regnlar  phy- 
sician, of  course,  cannot  be  admitted 
even  into  tliis  comprehensive  fraternity. 
However  varied  the  lUdfessional  merits 
of  the  coujreres  may  be,  the  held  of  ex- 
ertion is  one  and  the  same  ;  every  de- 
partnient  is  open  to  them,  and  every 
department  is  entered  by  them,  while 
the  only  one  amonof  them  who  can  pre- 
tend on  pnblic  grounds  to  be  properly 
qualified  for  the  immensely  extended 
sphere,  is  the  graduated  surgeoji,  the 
surfffOH-pfn/sician,  or  physician-surgeon, 
whatever  term  he  may  be  styled  by, 
who  has  taken  out  a  rcirular  medical 
desfree,  as  well  as  a  sarijical  diploma. 
These,  we  think,  will  be  found  to  form 
but  a  small  proj)orlion  of  practitioners 
in  England  ;  while  the  others  are  almost 
systematically  excluded  from  payiusj;' 
proper  attention  to  the  acquisition  of 
medical  science ;  for  while  the  College 
of  Surgeons  demands  no  knowledge  of 
it  in  those  who,  under  the  name  of  sur- 
geons, are  to  practise  it,  the  necessary 
acquaintance  with  it  demanded  at  the 
examination  in  A])0thecaries'  Hall,  is 
not,  we  fear,  sufficient  to  supply  the 
deficiency,  the  apothecary's  department 
being  a  grade  more  remote  from  that  of 
the  physician  than  the  rank  of  surgeon 
is  understood  to  be  ;  and  yet  Dr.  C.  ob- 
serves, nine  tenths  of  the  practice  of 
medicine,  strictly  so  called,  devolves 
upon  those  who  have  taken  no  degree 
in  medicine,  and  who  have  barely  con- 
trived, in  the  course  of  one  or  two 
years,  devoted  to  the  study  of  all  the 
branches  of  medical  science,  "  to  pay 
some  little  attention  to  medicine ;"  and 
should  a  young  man,  starting  as  a  irene- 
ral  practitioner,  find  himself  well  ac- 
quainted w^ith  it,  while  he  has  cause  of 
self-congratulation  that  he  has  not  to 
acquire  it  "  during  the  first  half-dozen 
years  of  practice,  and  at  the  expense  of 
many  lives,"  he  will,  I  think,  have  to 
thank  himself  more  than  the  legal  rc- 
quirenients  of  corporate  bodies. 

1  would  not,  sir,  find  particular  fault 
with  the  English  surgeon,  as  a  surgeon. 


if  he  confined  himself  to  that  depart- 
ment of  our  profession  for  which  alone 
his  education  has  fitted  him.  He  may 
reduce  a  dislocation,  set  a  fracture,  ap- 
ply a  bandage,  with  dexterous  manipu- 
lation ;  while  in  the  treatment  of  fever, 
dyspepsia,  or  even  phthisis,  I  may  doubt, 
and  not  without  reason,  both  his  know- 
ledge and  skill.  Nor  would  1  insist 
upon  the  mere  degree  of  iNl.U.  as  the 
test  of  all  excellence,  but  merely  con- 
tend that  the  holder  of  such  a  regular 
degree,  is  better  qualified  for  general 
practice  than  the  surgeon,  and  would 
suggest  that  such  parts  of///s  education 
as  give  him  this  superiority  be  adopted 
into  that  of  the  surgeon.  I  have  heard 
it  suggested,  and  perhaps  the  idea  is 
not  a  bad  one,  that  difi'erent  degrees 
might  be  conferred,  according  to  the 
professional  attainments  of  candidates 
for  license  to  practise  ;  perhaps,  such 
as  masters  in  surgery,  bachelors  in 
medicine,  &c.  which,  after  a  proper 
course  of  study  and  examination,  might 
confer  such  respectability  upon  the 
holders,  as  to  become  an  object  worth 
contending  for  by  the  student  of  medi- 
cine :  for  what  young  man  is  likely  to 
put  himself  to  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  the  jM.  D.  if  he  pretend  to  general 
practice,  when  he  knows  he  must  put  it 
in  his  pocket,  and  himself  on  a  level 
with  any  apothecary's  boy,  who  settles 
as  a  surgeon  next  door  to  him  ?  But 
who,  it  may  be  asked,  are  to  confer 
these  degrees  ?  the  Hall  of  Apotheca- 
ries, the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  and  the  Universities,  will  all 
be  up  in  arms  for  the  defence  of  their 
privileges.  I  would  look,  however,  to 
public  opinion,  to  the  liberal  spirit  of 
his  Majesty's  government,  and  to  the 
intellectual  light  of  the  age  ;  and  would 
hope,  though,  alas  !  it  looks  too  like  a 
"  forlorn  hope,"  that,  as  something 
ought,  so  something  ynag  be  done.  I 
would  cast  an  eye  upon  the  London 
University  and  King's  College.  If  they 
fail  in  making  any  alteration  and  im- 
provement, and  other  learned  bodies 
shut  themselves  up  within  their  char- 
tered rights,  the  work  of  systematic 
mischief  will,  I  fear,  go  on  as  it  does 
now;  for  poor  good-natured  John  Bull, 
if  the  subject  be  not  brought  prominently 
before  him,  is  not  likely  to  troul)le  bis 
head  much  about  the  matter,  but  conti- 
nue to  swallow  the  assertions,  as  he  does 
the  drugs,  of  any  ignorant  pretender, 
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wlio  says  he  is  wise  without  experience, 
or  learned  without  study.  Hopinjjf,  .*ir, 
that  you  will  excuse  the  liberty  I  have 
taken  in  thus  addressinif  you,  and  that 
these  crude  suggestions  may  not  he 
altogether  thrown  away,   I  am 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  S.  IM. 


ON  DISINFECTION  AND  THE  PRAC- 
TICE OF  THE  QUARANTINE; 

Being  an  Examination  of  certain  parts  of  a  Pam- 
phlet lately  printed  hi/  Dr.  Ure,  on  this  subject. 


The  disinfecting  powers  of  chlorine 
have  been  so  clearly  demonstrated  by 
the  success  of  its  application  during  a 
long  course  of  years,  that  there  is  no  oc- 
casion for  us  to  make  any  remarks  upon 
the  evidence  given  by  the  Doctor;  we 
purpose  confining  our  observations  to 
his  new  experiments,  which  we  repeat- 
ed, as  follows,  on  their  first  announce- 
ment: — 

1st  Experiment. — Present :  C  Lut- 
widge,  Collector;  —  Rodmell,  Comp- 
troller of  the  Customs;  G.  Fielding; 
and  J.  B.  Emmett.  Some  dry  litmus 
paper  was  rolled  up  in  a  few  folds  of 
flannel,  which  was  tied  up  in  a  bundle ; 
a  powerful  stream  of  chlorine  was 
brought  in  contact  with  every  part  of 
the  surface  of  the  flannel,  and  continued 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
On  unpacking  the  bundle,  there  was  no 
change  in  the  paper. 

2d  ExPEuiMENT  — Present:  as  be- 
fore. The  same  was  repeated  with 
moist  litmus  paper.     No  change. 

3d  Experiment. — Present:  C.  Lut- 
widge,  Ci.  Fielding,  J.  B.  Emmett. 

Two  equal  and  similar  miniature 
bales  of  hemp  were  provided,  in  the 
middle  of  each  of  which  was  placed 
moist  litmus  paper.  They  were  consi- 
derably pressed,  and  wrapped  in  canvas. 
The  dimensions  were,  fourteen  inches 
long,  six  broad,  and  four  tiiick.  One 
was  kept  in  a  room  to  which  chlorine 
had  no  access  ;  the  other  was  exposed, 
in  a  deep  earthen  jar,  to  a  very  dense 
stream  of  chlorine,  for  more  than 
twenty  niinutes.  Tiie  jar  was  then 
tightly  covered.     At  the  end  of  twentv- 


six  hours  the  packs  were  examined ;  the 
latter  smelled  very  powerfully  of  chlo- 
rine. The  two  sets  of  papers  were  pre- 
cisely alike  ;  both  were  whitened  in  a 
very  inconsiderable  degree,  but  to  the 
same  degree  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  vapour  of  packed  hemp  whitens 
litmus,  or  that  the  hemp  absorbs  the 
colour  mechanically,  as  charcoal  does. 

Now,  since  in  twenty-six  hours  the 
chlorine  was  unable  to  penetrate 
through  two  inches  of  packed  hemp, 
we  l)eg  leave  to  propose  a  query  to  Dr. 
Ure  :  in  what  time,  we  mean  in  how 
many  years,  chlorine  will  penetrate  to 
the  centre  of  the  lowest  tier  of  hemp 
bales,  which  have  been  packed  by  pow- 
erful screws,  or  even  by  the  hydraulic 
press,  and  which  are  wedged  as  tightly 
as  possible  in  the  ship's  hold  ?  We 
must  remember,  that  when  porous  mat- 
ters are  very  tightly  packed,  they  are 
not  penetrable  to  any  considerable 
depth  by  even  water,  whose  powers  of 
capillary  attraction  incalculably  exceed 
those  of  any  gas.  This  is  proved  by  the 
leakage  and  wrecks  of  ships.  Besides, 
the  density  of  the  chlorine,  when  it  pro- 
ceeds below  the  surface  of  the  goods, 
must  decrease  in  a  geometrical  progres- 
sion, and  may  therefore  be  represented 
by  the  logarithmic  curve.  Hence  it 
cannot  penetrate  far,  in  a  state  sufficient 
to  produce  disinfection. 

Dr.  Ure  remarks,  in  another  place, 
that  in  one  experin)ent  th.e  outside  of 
his  bale  was  corroded  by  the  chlorine. 
If  this  be  requisite  to  the  production  of 
the  effect,  those  who  know  how  Iiales 
are  packed  together,  will  see  that  the 
corrosion  of  the  outside  must  ruin  tlie 
whole,  and  make  it  unmarketal)le.  Be- 
sides, the  doctor  has  never  proved  that 
chlorine,  which  will  just  bleach  litmus 
paper,  will  disinfect  effectively — a  very 
doubtful  point. 

If  goods  be  really  infected,  they  must 
certainly  be  unpacked,  spread  thinly 
out,  and  exposed  to  the  disinfecting  gas. 

With  respect  to  the  gravity  of  the 
gas  causing  it  to  descend  and  leave  the 
upper  part  of  the  apartment  without 
any,  we  can  only  say,  that  it  is  contrary 
to  what  J\Jr.  Dalton  has  established  re- 
specting the  uniform  diffusion  of  gases 
through  each  other,  and  to  experience. 
\Ve  only  lieg  the  doctor  to  open  a  bot- 
tle of  chlorine  in  any  part  of  a  large 
room,  and  he  will  perceive  the  smell 
very  powerfully,  almost  instantly,  who- 
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thcr  opened  on  tlie  floor  or  in  any  other 
situation. 

Geo.  Fieldino,  Cli. 

J.  B.  I-Im.mett. 

G.  II.  FlELDINC,  Ch.* 
Hull,  13th  August,  1831. 


SULPHATE  OF  QUINA  IN  THE  STRU- 
MOUS VARIETIES  OF  OPHTHALMIA. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Blcdical 
Gazttle. 
Sir, 
In  your  number  for  July  v30,  page  545, 
IMr.  Middleniore  lias  surely  f.illeu  into 
an  error,  in  ascribiiii;-  to  Mr.  INIaekeii- 
zie  a  predilection  for  l)leedinf>-  and  mer- 
cury in  strumous  cases  of  o|)luhalmia. 
In  his  paper  "  On  tiie  Utility  of  Sul- 
phate of  Quina  in  Strumous  Ophthal- 
mia," puhlished  in  the  Glasj^ow  JMedi- 
Ciil  Journal  for  November  1828,  JMr. 
]\Iackenzie  strongly  recoinincnds  this 
medicine,  both  in  pidyctenular  ophthal- 
mia, or  the  disease  commonly  called 
scrofulous  inflammation  of  the  eyes; 
and  in  corneitis,  an  ophthalmia  witli 
which  a  certain  degree  of  iritis  is  gene- 
rally conjoined.  Extracts  from  this 
paper  are  given  in  the  IMedical  Gazette, 
vol.  iii.  page  234  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  the  original,  to  see  how 
far  Mr.  JMackeiizie's  confidence  in  the 
remedy  extended  at  that  date. 

1  am,  &c. 

A.B. 


MR.  PATTISON'S  "  SIATEMENT." 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Sir, 
However  painful  it  may  be  to  refuse 
the  feelings  of  sympathy  to  a  person  in 
Mr.  Pattison's  situation,  he  is  not  to  be 
allowed  to  promulgate  misrepresenta- 
tions against  respectable  gentlemen  and 
a  large  class  of  students,  without  some 
remark.  It  is  evident  that  tlie  ex-pro- 
fessor does  not  know  the  generous  cha- 

*  Being  engaged  on  quarantine  duty,  did  not 
witne^is  the  experiments,  l)ut  was  jiresent  at  the 
opening  of  the  bfles  and  examination  of  the  lit- 
mus paper. 
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racter  of  the  minds  of  English  students 
of  medicine  :  he  may  stare  when  he 
hears  it  stated  that  there  is  no  boily  of 
men  more  ready  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
a  teacher,  and  whenever  there  is  the 
slightest  disposition  exhibited  to  treat 
him  unfairly,  to  uphold  him  with  de- 
voted attachment  against  his  enemies. 
Tbis  will  l)e  found  true  even  when  their 
professor  is  not  endowed  with  mnch 
elo(|ueucc,  or  a  very  attractive  leclurer. 
But  tills  generous  feeling  arises  from  a 
definite  cause,  which  it  is  easy  to  de- 
scril)c.  The  students  must  perceive 
that  their  preceptor  is  devoted  heart  and 
goul  to  their  interests — that  it  is  for  their 
advantage  that  he  works  with  all  his 
powers — that  they  themselves  are  the 
objects  of  his  unceasing  anxietv — aud 
not  another — especially  not  himself. 
If  they  discover  that  he  is  idle,  and  that 
there  is  mingled  with  this  a  constant  at- 
tempt to  draw  attention  to  himself,  they 
justly  enough  abandon  him,  to  make  the 
best  of  this  propensity.  If  he  talks  to 
them  with  an  air  of  conceit  and  gasco- 
nade of  performing  the  operation  of 
hernia  with  a  penknife — of  tving  the 
carotid  artery  as  commonly  as  any  of 
them  have  bled  in  the  arm,  and  of  doing 
many  other  wonderful  feats,  the  students 
have  common  sense  enough  to  know 
that  this  is  not  for  their  interest — that 
young  anatomists  are  not  to  become 
surgeons  by  this  display  of  the  prowess 
of  their  professor.  Tiiey  see  in  the 
library  the  large  and  splendid  work  on 
hernia,  by  Sir  Aslley  Cooper,  full  of 
the  most  finely-executed  and  expensive 
plates,  a  donation  made  by  that  eminent 
surgeon  to  the  profession,  at  a  great 
pecuniary  sacrifice,  as  if  it  were  to  inark 
strongly  his  sense  of  the  difhculties  and 
the  importance  of  the  operations  of  her- 
nia. 'I'hey  know  very  well  that  the  tying 
of  the  carotid  artery  is  not  to  be  treated 
as  an  every-day  occurrence.  Although 
they  may  be  yetluit  students,  they  have 
a  quick-euoui;h  sense  of  what  is  the  pro- 
per style  of  communicating  informulion 
to  them. 

1  am  the  farthest  possible  from  pre- 
tending to  justify  altogether  the  riots 
and  outrageous  conduct  of  the  )^iipils  in 
IMr.  Pattison's  class-room.  Tiic  want 
of  disci|)line  was  in  a  great  measure  to 
be  attril)uted  to  the  students  knowing 
that  there  was  a  Council  and  a  body  of 
Proprietors  to  whom  Mr.  Pattison  was 
amenable,  (a  thing  "  nnitjuc"  in  the 
annals  of  Universities,)  and  more  so  to 
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the  Council,  acting  tliroiighout  the 
whole  of  tliese  transactions  with  tlie 
greatest  indecision  both  towards  their 
Professor  and  towards  his  pupils.  But 
when  Mr.  Pattison  alleges  pnhlidy,  and 
Dr.  Birkl)eck  reiterates  what  he  says, 
and  the  ncws|)apers  circulate  over  the 
country  that  his  colleagues  conspired 
against  him,  and  tliat  the  students  were 
malevolent,  and  that  every  one  sought 
his  ruin,  it  ouirht  also  to  be  represented 
what  is  the  true  character  of  tliis  perse- 
cuted individual.  We  do  not  mean 
what  is  his  private  character:  all  that 
we  have  to  do  with  is  his  method  of  ad- 
dressing the  pupils,  and  the  truth  of  his 
allegations  in  his  public  statements. 
Thesa  are  to  be  placed  in  the  scale  in 
weighing  the  merits  of  this  most  singu- 
lar case  of  alleged  conspiracy.  Without 
them  it  cannot  he  understood  how  it 
was  only  in  Mr.  Patlison's  class-room, 
and  not  in  that  of  any  of  the  other 
professors,  and  that  it  was  for  three 
distinct  sessions,  that  this  insubordina- 
tion of  the  pupils  was  manifested.  The 
inquiry  ought  to  be  fully  carried 
througii,  as  it  is  necessary  for  justifying 
the  many  against  the  one. 

I  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to 
examine  the  numerous  charges  brought 
by  Mr.  Pattison,  in  his  Statement  of 
Facts,  against  all  his  enemies— among 
the  students,  professors,  Select  Com- 
mittee, Warden,  and  Council  of  the 
London  University ;  but  I  think  the 
last-iiamed  body  ought  in  justice  to  be 
acquitted  of  one  charge,  not  the  least 
inexcusable,  if  it  were  true.  Reasserts 
that  he  had  as  his  competitor  and  rival 
candidate  for  the  chair  of  anatomy  Mr. 
Charles  Bell— that  the  Council,  "after 
mature  deliberation,"  made  their  selec- 
tion, and  chose  him,  the  author  of  this 
Statement  of  Facts,  in  preference  to 
Mr.  Bell.  But  the  Council  must  be 
exonerated  on  this  head  :  Mr.  Charles 
Bell  never  was  a  candidate  for  the  pro- 
fessorship of  Anatomy. 

Mr.  Pattison  has  entirely  forgotten,  in 
his  blind  attempt  to  magnify  himself, 
what  the  original  prospectuses  (which  I 
have  lying  before  me)  contained.  Tiiey 
announced  that  the  anatomical  depart- 
ment was  to  be  taught  by  three  profes- 
sors, whose  names  are  given,  but  with- 
out any  appearance  of  his  holding  that 
elevated    position  which  he   boasts  of; 

they  arc— Mr.  Charles  Bell,  Mr.  Meckel, 
JMr.  Pattison. 

Every  one  contemplated  that  the  last- 


named  professor,  who  was  totallv  un- 
known, was  to  undertake  the  rudimental 
parts  of  anatomy,  and  to  make  bis  way 
in  public  opinion  as  every  man  must  do 
who  commences  lecturing  in  London. 
Certificates  from  America  could  never 
support  a  man  in  the  estimation  of  Lon- 
don students.  The  notion  which  made 
this  announcement  in  the  prospectus 
acceptable  was,  that  he  was  to  prepare 
the  students  for  the  lectures  of  tiie  emi- 
nent men  with  whom  he  was  associated. 

Jt  vvas  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
Council  to  induce  Mr.  Meckel  to  join 
their  school  which  made  a  change  in 
the  position  of  Mr.  Pattison.  It  was 
not  until  a  year  after  the  first  prospec- 
tus was  published,  as  his  own  "  State- 
ment" announces,  that  the  Council  en- 
tertained the  idea  of  adding  the  late  Mr. 
Bennett  to  the  anatomical  department. 

Mr.  Pattison  speaks  of  his  having 
been  elected  after  "  mature  delii)era- 
tion."  If  there  were  such  delay,  we 
can  surmise  the  reason,  it  could  not 
be  unknown  to  the  Council  that  he  had 
been  engaged  in  disputes  wherever  he 
had  lectured ;  and  they  must  have  had 
to  determine,  whether  the  frequent 
shifting  of  his  scene  of  lecturing  was 
occasioned,  as  his  certificates  declare, 
by  a  succession  of  honourable  promo- 
tions, or  were  the  consequence  of  these 
contests*.  It  is  surely  an  instance  of 
the  friendly  disposition  of  the  Council 
towards  him,  that  they  interpreted  his 
certificates  in  the  most  favourable  way. 

Being  placed  where  he  was,  it  was  the 
personal  interest  of  every  individual 
professor  to  prop  up  their  teacher  of 
anatomy,  and  to  maintain  for  him  a 
respectable  character.  The  interest  of 
the  whole  school  required  it,  more 
especially  when  it  was  assailed,  as  it  was, 
at  its  commencement,  by  numerous 
enemies  from  without.  Yet  it  would 
appear  from  the  statement,  that  those 
who  were  most  concerned  in  supporting 
him,  were  conspiring  against  him  even 
before  his  lectures  began. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

ViXDEX. 

17th  August. 

[We  should  not  have  inserted  the 
preceding  letter  had  not  the  name  of 
the  writer  been  sent  with  it.     It  has  in 


*  See,  in  reference  to  this,  a  letter  addressed  by 
liim,  about  this  time  last  year,  to  the  Lancet. 
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no  decree  allered  tlic  opinions  we  hud 
previously  expressed  in  the  leadin<j  ar- 
ticle of  the  present  number. — E.  G.] 
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Li'Auteur  se  two  k  allonger  ce  que  le  lecteur  ee 
tue  k  abrCjjer." — U'Ai.e.mueiit. 


THE  LATE  DR.  BADELEY. 


Died,  on  Sunday  morning,  July  24,  at 
Ills  residence  in  Chelmsford,  John 
Badelev,  INI.D.  in  the  S4th  year  of  his 
a<>e.  He  was  the  youngest  sou  of 
Samuel  Badcley,  Esq.  of  Walpole,  in 
the  county  of  Suffolk.  He  took  his  de- 
jjree  of  Doctor  in  INIedicine  at  Edin- 
burgh, September  12,  1771,  ""d  had 
practised  in  this  town  for  the  long 
period  of  59  years.  It  would  be  an  in- 
justice to  his  memory,  if  this  record  of 
dates  were  to  be  considered  only  as  a 
copy  of  that  register — 

"  Wliere  to  be  born  and  die, 
Of  rich  and  poor  makes  all  the  history." 

Of  Dr.  Badeley,  who  has  been  so  long 
identified  with  this  town,  neighbour- 
hood, and  country,  it  may  justly  be 
said,  that  he  has  left  a  void  not  easily  to 
be  tilled,  whether  we  consider  him  as  a 
man,  physician,  or  friend.  To  his  pro- 
fession he  brouglit  an  acute  penetration, 
a  solid  judgment,  a  benevolent  care, 
great  suavity  of  address,  and  a  most  per- 
severing anxiety  for  the  comfort,  relief, 
and  cure  of  his  patients,  to  whatever 
rank  of  life  they  might  belong.  In 
society  he  uniformly  exhibited  the 
urbanity  and  manners  of  a  polished 
gentleman :  among  his  friends  he  was 
hospitable,  cheerful,  easy,  and  as  willing 
to  lie  pleased  as  he  was  capable  of  mak- 
king  himself  pleasing.  If  he  has  not 
added  greatly  to  the  stock  of  medical 
science  by  his  writings,  (for  he  had  no 
leisure  for  such  compositions)  he  dis- 
played his  abilities  by  a  most  extensive 
practice,  and  he  preferred  the  gratifica- 
tion of  having  living  witnesses,  who 
owed  their  health  to  his  judgment  and 
skill,  to  the  publication  of  theories, 
however  ingenious,  and  to  the  commen- 
dation of  professional  critics.  His  life 
was  prolonged  to  a  period  beyond  the 
common  limits  of  mortality,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  its  length,  were  its  value  and 
utility  demonstrated.  He  lived  esteem- 
ed, beloved,  and  respected  ;  he  has  died 
regretted,  honoured,  and  lamented. 


Tfie  History  of  Medicine,  Surfer}/,  and 
Anatomij,  J  torn  the  Creation  of  the 
World  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  By  William 
Ha.milton,  IM.B  In  2  "vols.  Lond. 
Colburn  &  Bcntley. 

When  reviewing  Mr.  IVIoir's  little  vo- 
lume, the  Outlines  of  the  Ancient  His- 
tory of  Medicine*,  we  entered  pretty 
fully  into  tlie  consideration  of  the  utility 
of  such  works;  and  being  much  pleased 
with  his  performance,  we  recommended 
that  gentleman  to  proceed  in  his  design, 
which  we  saw  obscurely  intimated  in 
his  last  page,  and  to  let  us  have  in  two 
volumes  more,  of  the  same  size,  such  a 
continuation  of  the  work  as  might  bring 
his  Outlines  to  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  We  did  this  with  Dr. 
Hamilton's  volumes  before  us,  half  per- 
suaded that  they  did  not  supply  the. 
want  in  medical  literature  of  which  we 
complained,  or,  at  all  events,  not  see- 
ing why  Mr.  Moir,  who  had  begun  so 
well,  should  be  baulked  in  his  inten- 
tions by  the  appearance  of  the  Doctor's 
work,  whether  well  or  ill  executed.  It 
has  since,  however,  on  a  deliberate  pe- 
rusal, been  impressed  upon  us,  that  the 
"  History  of  Medicine,  Surgery,  and 
Anatomy,"  is  a  work  of  very  inferior 
merit,  and  far  from  being  suited  to  sa- 
tisfy the  expectations  of  those  who  feel 
interested  in  such  subjects.  And  having 
ventured  to  pronounce  so  unfavourable 
an  opinion  thus  in  limine,  it  is  of  course 
our  bounden  duty  to  support  it  with 
specimens  of  what  we  conceive  to  be 
the  unwarrantable  defects,  inaccuracies, 
and  even  glaring  errors  of  the  perfor- 
mance. 

Much  has  been  written,  and  well 
written  too,  on  the  ancient  history  of 
medicine  ;  and  if  we  comprehend  under 
that  epithet  all  that  eventful  period 
which  reaches  from  not  exactly  the 
creation  of  the  world,  (for  few  historians 
of  the  art  have  pretended  to  trace  back 
any  authentic  particulars  of  it  to  so  ex- 
tremely antediluvial  an  epoch,)  but  from 
about  the  tiuje  of  Hippocrates,  that  is, 
about  3500  years  later,  to  the  beginning 
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of  the  IGtli  century,  we  shall  find  the 
materials,  though  somewhat  voluminous, 
almost  ready  arranged  to  our  liand. 
Es'eu  if  we  had  no  other  irroundwork 
than  Le  Clerc  and  Frcind,  for  illustrat- 
■  ing  the  period  in  question,  we  could  not 
have  better;  — Le  Clerc,  than  whom, 
notwithstanding  the  flippant  mention  of 
him  in  the  work  before  us,  as  "a  French 
writer  of  tin  mean  abilities,  whose  His- 
tory of  Medicine  is  a  work  of  consider- 
able merit,^'  few  have  adorned  tlie  pro- 
fession with  more  learning  and  powers 
of  research  ;  and  Freiiid,  a  man  of  ge- 
nius and  profound  erudition,  whose  vir- 
tues and  talents  have  not  ol>tained  from 
his  country  one-tenth  of  that  celebrity 
which  they  have  deserved.  But  we 
have  iiesides  these,  in  the  works  of 
Schulzius,  Casiri,  Portal,  and  Sprengel, 
a  fund  of  information  illustrative  of  the 
•earlier  periods  of  medical  history,  abun- 
dant anil  copious  as  ne<Hl  be  desired. 

'I'hese  am|)le  sources,  however,  vanish 
almost  into  insignificance,  when  com- 
pared with  the  mass  of  materials  which 
lie  before  us  for  the  illustration  of  me- 
dical history  during  the  last  three  cen- 
turies. They  require,  to  be  sure,  a 
master-mind  to  elicit  their  spirit,  and 
to  reduce  them  to  a  shape  fitted  for 
the  grasp  of  ordinary  inquirers;  but 
this  is  the  province  of  him  who  sets  him- 
self up  for  an  historian — it  is  a  duty 
from  which  he  cannot  escape  or  be  ex- 
cused. It  will  not  do  for  a  writer  to 
present  us  with  a  chronological  series  of 
medical  sketches  in  lieu  of  this  digest: 
he  must  not  impose  upon  us  such 
meagre  and  crude  n)orsels  for  historij : 
it  is  become,  we  know,  tiie  fashion  of 
the  day,  but  one  is  tired  of  hearing  the 
a})pellation  of  history  so  shamefully 
misapplied,  and  it  srows  a  thing  no 
longer  tolerable.  We  are  sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  rank  Dr.  Hauiilton  among 
historiaus  of  this  class  ;  but  we  cannot 
help  it:  he  has  himself  provoked  our 
censure  by  the  pompous  title  he  has 
bestowed  upon  his  book. 

Let  us  enter  somewhat  more  inio 
particulars.  'I'lie  first  volume,  which 
is  far  the  more  voluminous  of  the  two, 
brings  >is  up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  from  the  creation  of 
the  worlil,  though  "  of  the  years  before 
the  flood,"  says  our  autlu)r,  "  we  can 
catch  l>ut  those  rare  and  jjartial  glances 
which  Omnipotence  has  been  pleased  to 
aeveal  in  tlic  writings  of  Moses — glimpses 
which  arc  hard/if  sufficient  for  the  con- 


struction of  a  plausible  hypothesis,  or 
the  foundatiou  of  a  probable  conjecture. 
Like  travellers  enveloped  in  an  Alpine 
mist,  we  wander  in  darkness  and  uncer- 
tainty without  compass  to  direct  or 
planet  to  enlighten  us !"  The  more 
merit  then,  of  course,  has  Dr.  H.  in 
extracting  a  history  out  of  those  ylimpses 
in  darkness  —  though  certainly  we  do 
not  find  that  he  has  made  much  of 
them.  Upon  turning  to  that  part  of 
the  i)Ook  wiiere  we  expected  to  find  this 
period  treated,  we  perceive  the  matter 
thus  briefly  disposed  of;  — 

"  Of  the  state  of  medicine  before  the 
flood,  we  are  destitute  of  the  slightest 
authentic  records  on  which  we  might 
form  a  conjecture:  we  are  justified, 
however,  by  many  circumstances  re- 
corded in  the  Holy  Scrij)tures  in  bellev- 
inij  that  medical,  as  well  as  many  other 
branches  of  useful  knowledge,  had  ar- 
rived at  a  very  considerable  degree  of 
perfection  in  the  antrdiluvian  ages." 
Three  pages  are  then  occupied  with 
conjectures  of  various  sorts,  sucli  as, 
that  we  are  "justified  in  a  suspicion  of 
the  identity  of  the  fabxdovs  Taunt  with 
the  true  Tubal -j'^  and,  generally,  that 
"  numberless  personages  whom  we  find 
spoken  of  as  having  lived  at  periods 
considerably  posterior  to  the  great  ca- 
tastrophe of  the  deluge,  are  to  be  sought 
for,  if  we  would  find  their  real  proto- 
types, in  the  ages  which  preceded  that 
memorable  event,  and  in  the  very  infancy 
of  the  human  race.''  Our  author  quotes 
Schulze  for  "  the  strong  probability 
that  Adam,  yielding  to  the  all-authori- 
tative voice  of  necessity,  discharged  the 
office  of  accoucheur  to  his  wife,  and 
thus  performed  the  first  operation  in 
surgery." 

We  recollect  a  better  conjecture 
than  this,  concerning  the  first  exer- 
cise of  the  art  of  surgery— we  mean 
that  of  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  who,  in  one 
of  his  most  learned  treatises,  is  ])retty 
positive  that  God  himself  performed 
the  first  surgical  operation  when  he 
removed  one  of  Adam's  ribs  for  a  cer- 
tain pur])ose — and  healed  up  the  wound, 
we  suppose,  by  the  first  intention! 

We  give  Dr.  Hamilton's  summing  up 
of  the  antediluvian  period  :  it  will  ex- 
cite a  smile  from  the  reader  who  shall 
attend  to  its  elaborateness,  while  it  can- 
not but  surprise  iiim  by  the  inconsis- 
tency which  it  manifests  witii  a  passage 
which  we  have  just  now  extracted  :  — 

"  In  referring,  with  Brambilla,   the 
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orifjin  of  siiroioni  instruments  to  a 
period  so  remote  as  the  second  genera- 
tion from  Adam,  it  must  not  l)e  sup- 
posed tliat  men  had,  in  tliose  early  days, 
made  ami  veri/  great  proficiency  in  the 
art  of  suVijerv,  or  tliat  tlie  instruments 
uhich  they  employed  were  of  other 
than  t!ie  rudest  and  mo>t  inarlilieial  con- 
struction. Astlie  ))teilic((t  hti<nvli(lij<'  of 
the  Antv(Uluv\ans  may  be  reasonubly 
presumed  to  have  been  confined  to  the 
exhibit  ion  of  a  few  ver/etabie  simp/cs  of 
the  mildest  ch/irucler  and  most  innocuous 
activity,  so  jvc  may  jnstlij  conclude  that 
their  surgical  skill  kos  equally  restricted 
to  the  treatment  of  the  most  ordinary 
wounds  and  the  application  of  tlic  least 
complicated  bandages  ;  to  tlie  reduc- 
tion of  a  dislocated  joint,  or  the  setting 
of  a  broken  lind).  The  amputation  of 
a  sphacelated  leg,  or  the  trepanning  of. 
a  fractured  skull,  would  have  been  a 
flight  of  skill  far  transcending  the  nar- 
roic  limits  of  Antedi/uviau  knoiclcdgc — 
a  deed  of  daring  far  beyond  the  cautious 
timidity  of  oh  age  of  inexperience  ;  and 
the  practitioner  who  sliould  have  had 
the  hardihood  to  attempt  the  operation 
of  lithotomy  would  have  been  viewed  as 
little,  if  at  all,  better  than  a  murderer." 
But  escaping  as  rapidly  as  possible 
from  tlie  regions  of  falile  and  romance, 
we  pass  on  to  the  account  of  Hip|)0- 
crates,  given  in  the  next  chapter,  ex- 
pecting to  lind  our  author's  talent  for 
conjecture  turned  to  some  account  in 
elucidating  the  private  liist'iry  of  the 
father  of  medicine.  Will  it  be  believed, 
however,  that  Dv.  Hamilton  does  not 
even  favour  us  with  what  few  facts 
Iiave  been,  almost  by  universal  consent, 
attributed  to  the  Coan  sage?  That  be 
was  the  son  of  Heraelides  and  Praxi- 
tlica — that  he  was  the  seventeenth  in 
descent  from  Esculapius  on  the  father's 
iide,  and  the  t^ventieth  from  Hercules 
on  the  mother's — and  that  he  travelled 
even  amongst  the  Scythians  in  quest  of 
knowledge,  might  be  passed  over  by  our 
author  as  too  a])ocryplial ;  but  he  who 
has  displayed  so  much  ingenuity  in  his 
antediluvian  conjectures,  might  not 
have  disdained  to  give  us  his  opinion  on 
the  probability  of  Hippocrates  having 
practised  in  Athens  during  the  pesti- 
lence, and  having  been  rewarded  uith  a 
golden  crown  there  for  his  seivices,  not- 
withstanding the  silence  of  Thucydides 
on  the  matter;  or  whether  the  fatlier 
of  physic  had  Herodicus  and  (Jorgias  for 
his  early  preceptors;  or  whether  he  had 


the  i)leasurc  of  beini;-  able  to  prouoiinco 
his  old  master  in  pliilos-ophy,  Democri- 
tus,  who  was  supposed  to  be  the  mad- 
dest, to  be  really  tiie  wisest  man  in  iiid 
city.  All  this  would  have  bten  both 
amusing  and  instructive  in  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton's hands,  but  he  has  done  nothing 
with  it.  'I'hc  only  facts  he  touches 
upon  in  the  biography  of  Hippocrates 
are  contained  in  these  two  sentences:  — 

"  This  celei)rated  physician  was  born 
in  the  first  year  of  the  80th  (^)lympiad, 
or  between  400  and  500  years  before  the 
commencement  of  the  christian  aera,  in 
the  island  of  Cos  or  Coos,  situated  in 
the  -Egean  sea,  at  no  great  distance 
from  Rhodes  :  an  island  singularly  dis- 
tinguished by  having  given  birth  to  two 
of  the  most  eminent  men  in  their  re- 
speclivc  professions  among  the  ancients 
— Apelles,  the  first  painter,  and  Hi|)po- 
crales,  the  first  [)hysician  of  his  age." 

"  His  valuable  life  was  prolonged 
considerably  I)eyond  the  ordinary  dura- 
tion ;  he  died  at  Larissa,  a  town  of 
Thessaly,  about  361  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  at  tlie  advanced  age  of 
101  years." 

It  is  rather  curious,  we  may  observe 
en  passant,  that  Dr.  Hamilton,  so  clas- 
sical a  man,  should  mention  tlie  first 
year  of  tiie  80th  Olympiad  as  some 
year  between  the  400th  and  500th  be- 
fore Christ ;  and  that  he  should  after- 
wards state  Hippocrates  to  have  died 
in  the  year  361  B.C.  set.  101.  If  Hip- 
pocrates was  born  in  80lli  Olymp.  1, 
and  lived  to  be  101  years  of  age,  Dr.  H. 
should  know  that  the  father  of  physic 
certainly  died  in  359  B.(j.  These,  how- 
ever, to  be  sure,  are  trifles  ;  and  if  onr 
historian  has  not  given  us  the  private 
life  of  Hippocrates,  he  has  given  us 
plenty  of  his  theories,  it  may  be  said, 
in  lieii.  To  tell  Dr.  H.  the  trutli,  we 
arc  heartily  tired  of  tliis  eternal  dccies 
or  7T,illies  repetita  reiteration  of  the 
theories  of  Hi|)])ocrates ;  we  are  sur- 
feited with  the  toujours  perdrix  of  the 
copyists  of  Lc  Clerc,  especially  when 
they  proceed  with  their  diatribes  as  if 
they  were  original  investigators  of  the 
writings  of  the  Coan.  As  for  Dr.  H. 
he  seldom,  it  is  true,  favours  us  with  re- 
ferences ;  but  in  this  instance,  with  the 
exception  of  one  passa<re  acknowledged 
to  be  from  Cabanis,  he  thinks  proper  to 
ascribe,  at  least  we  may  judge  so  by 
his  silence  as  to  authorities,  his  whole 
account  of  Hippocrates's  doctrines  ex- 
clusively toriijipocrates  and  himself. 
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Galen  is  treated  almost  as  cavalierly. 
We  extract  what  is  said  of  him  : — 

"  The  illustrious  Galen,  who  de- 
servedly occupies  so  conspicuous  a  sta- 
tion among  the  fathers  of  medicine,  was 
the  son  of  Nicou  the  geometrician,  and 
born  at  Pergamus,  a  city  of  Asia,  cele- 
brated as  the  place  where  parchment  uas 
first  manufactured.  [What  an  interest- 
ing piece  of  information  by  way  of 
parenthesis  !]  The  date  of  his  birth  is 
not  known  with  certainty,  but  he  is 
generally  believed  to  have  flourished 
under  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and  the 
three  succeeding  emperors,  attaining,  it 
has  been  said,  l)y  extreme  care,  notwith- 
standing the  natural  weakness  of  liis  con- 
stitution, an  age  of  no  less  than  140 
years.  Having  made  himself  master  in 
his  youth  of  all  the  logic  and  philoso- 
phy which  were  usually  taught  in  those 
days,  he  applied  to  the  study  of  medi- 
cine under  Satyro  and  Pelops,  whom  he 
soon  outstripped  by  the  rapidity  of  his 
attainments.  He  appears  to  have  tirst 
distinguished  liimself  as  a  medical  writer 
under  the  reign  of  Adrian,  or  about  the 
year  l.SO,  at  which  period  he  attracted 
considerable  notice  both  as  a  teacher 
and  practitioner." 

Now  the  fact  is  that  Galen,  according 
to  the  best  authorities,  was  born  in  AD. 
130,  and  died  in  201 ,  aet.  70.  We  won- 
der what  Dr.  Hamilton  could  have  been 
thinking  about  when  he  adopted  such 
inaccurate  statements. 

But  we  come  now  to  a  period  when 
the  original  research  of  our  author  is 
put  to  tlie  test.  Le  Clerc  parts  com- 
pany from  liitn  with  Galen,  when  Freind 
is  said  to  begin  his  guidance.  This, 
however,  is  not  quite  correct.  Freind's 
history,  thougli  said  in  the  title-page  to 
commence  from  Galen,  actually  com- 
mences with  Oribasius,  who  flourished 
full  two  centuries  after  the  Physician  of 
Pergamus.  Not  a  word  does  Dr.  Ha- 
milton say  illustrative  of  the  inttrval. 
After  finishing  off  Galen,  and  devoting 
a  few  lines  to  a  little  talk  al)out  "  a 
ni<;ht  of  Cimmerian  darkness"  which 
followed  thereupon,  "  relieved  only,  at 
times,  by  the  transient  splendour  of  a 
few  passing  meteors,"  &c.  he  comes  at 
once  to  Oribasius. 

"  Pergamus,  wiiich  deservedly  boasts 
of  having  been  the  birth-place  of  the 
illustrious  Galen,  \jtnd  of  parchment, 
he  miglit  liave  added]  also  claims  tlie 
merit  of  having  given  l)irth  to  Oribasius, 
who  appears  to   liuve  been  born  about 


the  year  351,  in  the  time  of  Julian  the 
Apostate,  and  to  have  received  the  first 
rudiments  of  his  education  along  with 
Magnus  and  lonicus,  at  tlie  school  of 
Zeno,  the  Cyprian,  at  Sardis,  from  which 
circumstance  Oribasius  has  been  erro- 
neously supposed  to  have  been  a  native 
of  that  town,"  &c. 

And  so  he  goes  on,  wonderfully  full 
about  Oribasius,  with  Dr.  Freind's  as- 
sistance ;  but  not  a  word  about  Serenus 
Sammonicus  father  and  son,  Alexander 
Aphrodisnsus,  Elian  of  Proeneste,  or  any 
other  eminent  physician  who  flourished 
in  the  interval.  We  are  sorry  to  see 
this,  it  betokens  so  blind  an  adherence 
to  the  tracks  of  one  or  two  of  the  most 
obvious  authorities ;  but  w^e  must  pro- 
ceed :  pass  we,  without  delay,  into  the 
midst  of  the  .\rabian  physicians.  And 
here  in  the  outset  we  must  observe,  as 
a  remarkable  circumstance — not  a  word 
from  Dr.  Hamilton  rcspectinff  his  im- 
mense obligations  to  Dr.  Freind.  We 
come  to  Averrhoes ;  and  we  shall  see 
into  what  a  quandary  uur  author 
plunges  himself  by  his  disdaining  re- 
ferences. After  telling  us  that  Aver- 
rhoes became  an  unbeliever,  and  was  in 
consequence  charged  with  heresy  and 
thrown  into  prison,  but  released  upon  a 
comparative  view  of  his  errors,  the  his- 
torian of  medicine  coolly  thus  pro- 
ceeds : — 

"  Bayley  has  collected  many  anec- 
dotes respecting  Averrhoes,  from  a 
variety  of  authors,  by  whom  he  has  been 
led  into  a  multitude  of  errors  :  as,  for 
e.xample,  when  he  speaks  of  his  enmity 
with  Avicenna,  which  he  assigns  as  a 
reason  for  his  never  making  mention  of 
him :  a  statement  which  only  proves 
that  Bayley  blindly  followed  the  autho- 
rity of  the  writers  he  consulted,  without 
once  taking  the  trouble  to  refer  to  the 
writings  of  Averrhoes  himself,  in  which 
he  would  have  found  the  inaccuracy  of 
this  statement.  Bayley  likewise  labours 
with  no  small  assiduity  to  ti.K  the  charge 
of  impiety  upon  the  memory  of  Aver- 
rhoes, whom  he  represents  as  denying 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  future  rewards  and  punish- 
ments; as  though  it  necessarily  followed, 
from  his  questioning  the  absurdities  of 
the  IMahometau  faith,  that  he  denied  all 
the  great  and  fundan^.ental  trutiis  of  re- 
ligion :  or,  as  if  the  fact  of  his  delecting 
the  adulterations  produced  by  the  alloy 
argued  his  inability  to  distinguish  be- 
tween  them   and    the   precious    metal 
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wliich  they  debascil.  Had  liujili  ij 
soiio;lu  for  a  confirmation  of  this  char;;o 
also  iti  the  works  of  Avrrrhoos  himself, 
lie  woiiKl  have  discovered  it  to  he  utterly 
destitute  of  foundation,  and  to  have  ori- 
{finated  solely  in  tlie  malij^nancy  of  his 
traducers  ;  for  Averrlioes  has,  in  one 
treatise,  ex])ressly  maintained  the  /m- 
mnt<;riiiH!ii,  antl,  in  another,  the  iinmor- 
iidil;/  of  the  soul  :  facts  whicii  fully  dis- 
prove this  idle  and  malicious  charge." 

Now  who  is  this  UuijUij,  with  whose 
critical  delinquencies  our  author  is  so 
familiar — whom  he  undertakes  to  cen- 
sure for  his  blindness  in  not  examining" 
authorities — for  his  labouring  to  fix  the 
charge  of  impiety  on  Averrlioes — and 
for  not  having  looked  into  the  works  of 
the  Spanish-Arabian  in  their  original 
purity  ? 

We  i)ray  onr  reader's  attention  for  a 
moment,  while  we  answer  the  (|.iestion, 
and  at  the  same  time  ex|)ose  as  ridicu- 
lous a  piece  of  pretension  as  we  ever 
remember  to  have  met  with. 

The  Bayley,  then,  of  the  above  ex- 
tract is  no  less  a  personage  than  the 
great  critic,  Peter  Haijle,  whom  the 
historian  of  medicine  lias  thus  traduced, 
and  of  whom  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
ever  possessed  the  slightest  knowledge. 
We  were  a  little  puzzled  ourselves,  wc 
must  confess,  atiirst;  but  recollecting 
that  Dr.  II. 's  sources  were  rather  li- 
mited, and  that  most  probably  the  criti- 
cal notice  above  cited  was  shadowed  out 
from  IVeind  in  some  manner,  we  turned 
to  that  author  and  found  the  original, 
unadulteratedj  unperverted  passage, 
witiiout  any  difficulty.  We  observed 
that  the  words  of  Dr.  Freind  were  most 
curiously  garbled — not  to  say  totally 
obscured — as  they  were  given  by  our 
historian  ;  and  it  was  not  until  we  still 
further  recollected,  that  Dr.  Hamilton 
used  for  his  compilation  the  Latin  trans- 
lation of  Freind's  history,  that  we  were 
in  some  measure  relieved  from  our 
astonishment.  The  first  sentence  or 
two  of  the  Latin  version  will  suffice  to 
inform  the  reader  concerning  Dr.  H.'s 
process  of  history  writing  : — 

"  Multas  res  ex  variis  aiictoribns  ad 
Averrhoem  pertiucntes  collegit  Bay- 
lius :  sed  cum  hie  iliius  scripta,  uti  vi- 
detur,  nuiKpiam  aspexerit,  auctores  istos 
fidenter  se(|uens,  ab  iis  seepe  in  errorem 
dueitnr.     Uti  cum,"  &c. 

And  the  corresponding  passage  in  the 
original  English  will  shew  how  much 
our  author  deviated  from  the  right  path. 


liy  taking  his  information  from  second- 
hand authority :  — 

"  Mr.  Jiitylt  has  collected  a  great 
many  passages  out  of  authois,  relating 
to  Averrlioes  ;  and  as  he  seems  never 
to  have  been  actpiainted  with  the  origi- 
nal, he  follows  these  authors  implicitly, 
who  often  mislead  him.  As  wlien  he 
tells  US  from  Cluunperius,  that  he  was 
a  bitter  enemy  of  Aviccmia,  and  that  for 
this  reason  he  avoids  ever  naming  him, 
which  he  does  in  this  very  book  often," 
&c. 

Having  our  curiosity  rather  whetted 
by  what  we  had  thus  discovered  regard- 
ing Dr.  Hamilton's  notions  of  a  Sya- 
(jrapliein,  we  were  induced  to  compare 
other  passages  in  his  book  with  those 
corresponding  (?")  in  the  author  from 
whom  he  took  them  ;  and  onr  clue 
often  led  us  unexjiectedly  to  some  sur- 
prising inaccuracies,  whicii  weiglied  the 
more  with  us,  as  our  author  evidently 
entertains  much  conceit  of  himself  as  a 
classical  man.  For  example :  in  his 
account  of  Avicenna  (which,  by  the  way, 
is  even  ahridyed  from  Freind,  in  who.se 
history  the  brevity  of  the  notice  of  the 
illustrious  Persian  is  perhaps  its  great- 
est fault),  he  tells  us  that  Avicenna  "re- 
sided chiefly  i»  the  city  of  Ispahan,  and 
was  accused  by  the  Aralis  of  an  immo- 
derate indulgence  in  pleasure,  which 
subjected  him  to  a  variety  of  complaints, 
whence  it  haame proverbial  aniony  t/itm 
to  say,  that  neither  the  study  oj' philoso- 
phy contributed  to  virtue,  nor  that  of 
medicine  to  the  preservation  of  health." 
Now  this  last  clause  is  vilely  translated 
from  the  Latin  translation,  which  rims 
thus  : — "  f/cqiie  illo  iis  temporibus  vul- 
gare  dictum  erat,  ne(]ue  philosophise 
studia  ad  virtutem,  necpie  medicinse  ad 
tuendam  valetudinem  quic(|nam  ei  con- 
tidisse  :"  and  thus  it  is  that  Dr. 
Hamilton  treats  his  friend  Dr.  Wlgan, 
than  whom,  we  are  bound  to  say, 
he  could  not  have  had  a  more  faith- 
ful guide,  had  be  but  availed  him- 
self steadily  of  his  services.  The  pas- 
sage in  the  original,  we  may  add,  is 
this  : — "  and  it  was  a  saying,  tiiey  tell 
us,  in  those  times,  that  all  his  philoso- 
phy could  not  make  him  moral,  nor  all 
his  physic  teach  him  how  to  preserve 
his  healih  ;"  upon  so  slight  a  foundation 
has  Dr.  Hamilton  reared  his  super- 
structure of  a  golden  proverb  current 
among  the  Arabians. 

We  find  that  we  now  have,  in  onr  cur- 
sory remarks  on  the  *•  History  of  Medi- 
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cine,"  filled  a  larger  space  of  ourcriti- 
ical  department  than  we  bad  intended 
to  devote  totlie  work;  and  we  have  not 
touched  upon  the  second  volume  yet. 
Perhaps,  then,  it  may  he  as  well  to  stop 
here  for  tlie  ])reser.t,  and  to  reserve  our 
oljservations  On  the  remainder  of  the 
work  for  another  number.  We  confess 
we  feel  a  very  biirh  desjree  of  interest 
in  the  subject  itself— independently  of 
the  merits  of  the  particular  production 
before  us— nor  can  we  assij^n  any  other 
reason  for  having  dwelt  upon  a  portion 
of  it  so  lonsf. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Sutiirdat/,  August  20,  iSol. 


■■  Lillet  omnibus,  licet  etinm  mihi,  dignitatem  A  r- 
tU  Medicm  tueri;  potestas  modo  veniendi  in  pub- 
licum sit,  dice ndip eric ulum  non  recaso." — Cickro. 


MR.  PATTISON'S  CASE. 
The  ex- professor  of  anatomy  and  sur- 
gery in  the  University  of  London  has 
at  least  gained  one  point  by  his  uncere- 
monious dismissal  :  the  embargo  of  si- 
lence is  taken  off  him,  and  his  story  is 
now  out  before  the  public.  And  such  a 
story  as  it  is  ! — a  catalogue  of  some  of 
the  most  damning  facts  we  ever  saw  in 
a  public  document.  We  defy  any  man 
to  read  it  through  and  to  say  that  the 
individual  whose  grievances  it  professes 
to  record,  is  not  an  exceedingly  injured 
person— that  the  scene  from  which  he 
has  been  driven  is  not  the  most  disturbed 
and  undisciplined  in  the  Hritish  Empire, 
and  that  the  persons  calling  themselves 
the  Council  are  not,  as  a  body,  the 
most  grossly  incompetent  set  of  men 
that  ever  dreamt  of  setting  themselves 
up  to  preside  over  an  University. 
From  first  to  last — from  the  very  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Bennett  to  the  singu- 
lar station  allotted  to  him,  down  to  this 
dismissal  of  Mr.  Pattison,  accompanied 
by  the  sign  manual  of  their  own  stulti- 
fication, there  has  been  notliing  but 
one  continued  tissue  of  blundering  and 


mischief-making  on  the  part  of  the 
Council.  Nothing  can  I)e  strongerthan 
the  proofs  of  this  which  Air.  Pattison's 
pamphlet  affords  :  we  shall  select  some 
of  them  ;  and  though  we  may  not  pledge 
ourselves  for  the  accuracy  of  all  his  as- 
sertions, we  believe,  upon  the  whole, 
that  the  ex-professor  is,  as  Dr.  Birk- 
beck  has  said  of  him,  "  remarkably  free 
from  exaggeration." 

We  might  even  go  anterior  to  Mr. 
Bennett's  appointment  in  search  of  u 
grievance  inflicted  by  the  ill-manage- 
ment and  unfairness  (not  to  give  it  a 
worse  name)  of  the  Council.  Mr.  Pat- 
tison was  assured  that  a  certain  salary 
should  be  paid  him,  reckoning  from  the 
day  of  his  engagement  with  the  Univer- 
sity :  but  after  travelling  into  Germany 
in  the  service  of  the  establishment,  and 
having  spent  more  money  than  was  al- 
lowed him,  upon  applying  at  the  end  of 
the  year  for  his  salary,  he  was  informed 
that  as  no  minute  of  it  had  been  entered 
he  had  no  salary  to  receive,  nor  did  the 
Council  feel  themselves  bound  to  pay 
him  any  thing  for  his  services,  nor  for 
the  very  heavy  expenses  incurred  by  his 
remaining  in  London.  This  was  at  a 
time  too,  when,  as  Mr.  Pattison  says, 
he  had  sacrificed  at  least  five  times  the 
expected  salary  by  not  returning  to 
America.  But  Mr.  Bennett's  appointment 
is  decidedly  the  sera  from  which  the  Pro- 
fessor's ditHcullies  must  be  dated.  The 
wise  men  in  the  management  never 
once  saw  that  they  were  perpetrating  a 
conjunction  unheard  of  in  any  other 
medical  institution  in  Europe — namely, 
the  creating  an  officer  whose  duties 
closely  connected  him  with  the  pupils, 
and  whose  interest  it  would  be  to  elevate 
himself  bv  bringing  the  talents  and  re- 
putation of  his  Profes.sorinto  disrepute. 
Tliey  w'cve  warned  abundantly  of  the 
consequences  of  this  measure,  yet,  as  if 
labouring  under  some  infatuation,  they 
took  not  the  slightest  notice,  but  pur- 
sued their  own  headlong  course.     In  a 
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few  months  they  were  pestered  with 
anonymous  ooinphiints  ngainst  their 
professor,  and  were  weak  enonirh  to 
order  them  to  be  investigated.  Mr. 
Pattison  was  put  upon  his  defence,  and 
JNlr.  Hume  was  constituted  his  judi>e. 
AJr.  Hume,  we  know,  is  an  amateur  in 
these  matters,  and  he  executed  the  task 
assigned  liim,  says  Mr.  P.,  with  impar- 
tiality and  fairness.  Tiie  return  was, 
that  there  was  no  legitimate  ground  of 
complaint. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  well-known 
story  of  Mr.  Bennett's  indecorous  be- 
haviour to  Mr.  Pattison  in  public — we 
mean  at  the  lirst  distribution  of  medi- 
cal prizes  at  the  University.  The  cir- 
cumstance was  well  bruited  abroad,  and 
certainly  did  not  tend  much  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  establishment.  Be- 
tween the  parties  themselves  it  occa- 
sioned, naturally  enough,  an  open  rup- 
ture, which,  we  believe,  was  never  even 
pretended  to  be  closed  again. 

The  plot  now  thickens  :  a  new  cha- 
racter conies  upon  the  stage,  and  this 
in  the  person  of  the  late  warden  of  the 
University,  Mr.  Leonard  Horner.  He 
performs  a  part  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary ofHciousness  that,  we  think,  we 
have  ever  witnessed.  The  scene  is  in 
Scotland,  where  the  worthy  warden  hap- 
pens to  be  spending  the  vacation.  He 
hears  that  Mr.  Charles  Bell  is  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  and  without  more 
ado,  acting  upon  his  own  authority, 
calls  on  I\Jr.  Bell,  begs  of  him  to 
accept  Mr.  Pattison's  chair,  and  sup- 
posing that  his  solicitations  had  been 
successful,  writes  to  the  Council  to 
confirm  "  this  act  of  disinterested  li- 
berality." The  Council  for  once  shew- 
ed their  sense,  and  rejected  the  impu- 
dent application;  but  this  seems  to 
have  been  only  the  first  overt  act  of  a 
system  of  hateful  interference  after- 
wards practised  amj)ly  by  the  warden 
towards  Mr.  Pattison. 
In  the  second  session,  new  charges  of 


a  more  directly  tangible  nature  were 
preferred  against  the  professor,  by  stu- 
dents whose  names,  according  to  stipu- 
lation, were  to  be  kept  secret.  This 
led  to  two  investigations  ;  one  by  a  se- 
lect committee  of  the  Council,  the  prin- 
cipal members  of  which,  Messrs. 
Brougham  and  Denman,  expressed 
themselves  fully  satisfied  of  the  ground- 
lessness of  the  charges  ;  and  the  other 
by  four  of  the  faculty,  Drs.  Conolly, 
Todd  Thomson,  Turner,  and  D.  Davis, 
who  not  only  procured  positive  evidence 
from  the  students  themselves,  that  the 
charges  were  vexatious  and  false,  but 
deemed  it  their  duty  to  warn  the  Coun- 
cil against  the  danger  of  giving  ear  to 
attacks  on  character  like  these,  that 
must  at  once  disturb  and  disgrace  the 
institution. 

All  this  did  not  repress  the  eagerness 
of  the  Council,  or  perhaps  we  should 
rather  say,  of  their  principal  organ,  to 
obtain  further  grounds  of  accusation 
against  the  professor.  An  individual 
pupil  at  length  came  forward,  and  stat- 
ed openly  that,  in  his  opinion,  Mr.  Pat- 
tison was  incompetent  to  teach  anatomy, 
and  ought  to  be  dismissed  !  What  was 
the  conduct  of  the  Council  upon  this 
most  disgusting  breach  of  discipline, 
occurring  under  their  very  eyes  ?  Their 
officer  was  directed  to  write  to  the  un- 
generous recreant,  "  that  an  examina- 
tion (another !)  into  the  conduct  of  a 
professor  could  not  be  instituted  upon 
the  representation  of  one  pupil."  The 
hint  was  sufficient ;  the  one  recruited  for 
viore,  and  succeeded  eventually  in  pro- 
curing fifteen  signatures  of  fellow-pu- 
pils to  a  memorial  on  Mr.  Pattison's 
ignorance.  The  professor  was  again 
put  upon  his  trial,  and  again  were  the 
Council  obliged  to  come  to  their  former 
decision,  that  these,  like  ihe  former 
charges,  were  utterly  (jroundhss. 

But  it  will  be  impossible  to  appreciate 
the  boldness  of  the  Council  in  venturing 
to  give  this  decision,  unless  we  take  into 
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foiisideration  the  formidable  petitioners, 
or  memorialists,  whom  they  had  to  deal 
with.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  a 
P.S.  appended  to  one  of  the  documents 
sent  in  during  the  investigation  : — 

"  Should  you,  however,  neglect  our 
prayer,  we  warn  you  that  we  sliall  pub- 
lish this  very  appeal — shall  lay  bare  the 
deep  and  unanswered  malignity  of  the 
mis-statements  attested  by  Dr.  Birk- 
beck — the  mean,  party-spirited,  wilful 
duplicity,  by  which  he,  as  the  supporter 
of  xMr.  Pattison,  tried  to  make  the  pro- 
prietors believe  that  one  student  only 
charged  that  gentleman,  and  th^.t  an  ig- 
norant student.  Could  Dr.  Birkbeck, 
a  meuiber  of  the  Council,  a  canvasser 
for  IMr.  Pattison,  the  head  of  the  party 
against  our  \V'arden,  and  the  cultivator 
of  these  cabals — could  he  say  that  lie 
was  ignorant  of  the  seventeen  pupils, 
including  the  great  majority  of  the 
medalists,  who  in  a  phalanx  charge  Mr. 
Pattison  with  a  palpable  dereliction  of 
duty,  and  urge  his  dismissal?  If  so, 
why  is  he  retained  in  the  Council  ?  Did 
he  know  of  these  facts,  why  did  he  hide 
them  ?  Because  he  had  an  end  to  serve. 
Why,  then,  we  boldly  ask,  is  lie  retained 
a  proprietor  of  the  Institution  ?  Wliy 
have  his  mis-statements  regarding  Eis- 
dell's  ignorance,  an  insult  which  we  all 
consider  personal  to  ourselves,  not  been 
officially  contradicted?  &c.  &c." 

And  this  is  language  addressed  by  the 
students  of  an  University  to  the  govern- 
ing body,  one  of  whom  is  even  singled 
out  for  especial  censure,  and  all  but 
commanded  to  be  expelled  !  Were  the 
authors  of  this  audacity  made  an  ex- 
ample of?  Was  a  sweeping  sentence  of 
expulsion  pronounced  upon  them  ?  By 
no  means  :  the  spirited  lads  were  borne 
with— were  encouraged. 

Soon  after  this  last  investigation,  Mr. 
Pattison  was  induced  to  share  his  pro- 
fessorship with  JNIr.  Bennett,  and  ob- 
tained from  the  Council  the  vacant 
chair  of  surgery,  by  way  of  compensa- 
tion, and,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  in  token 
of  the  unscathed  character  with  which 
he  emerged  from  his  recent  ordeal.  It 
would  be  tedious,  however,  to  trace  all 


the  petty  annoyances  to  which  he  was 
still  exposed,  and  for  which  he  deems 
himself  principally  indebted  to  his  good 
friend,  the  Warden.  It  is  certain,  says 
the  ex-professor,  that  when  similar  pro- 
ceedings were  again  going  forward, 
"  the  V^^&vdien  wrote,  in  the  cniincil-room 
of  the  University,  a  letter  fur  these  in- 
subordinate pupils  to  lay  before  the 
Council,  for  the  purpose  of  having  ano- 
ther inquiry  instituted  against  me.  If 
JMr.  Horner  will  deny  the  fact,  I  have 
the  most  unquestionable  evidence  to 
prove  it.  But  Mr.  H.  will  not  do  so: 
he  knoW'S  too  well,  although  he  took 
the  precaution  to  have  it  copied, 
by  one  of  the  students  who  was  present  at 
the  time,  so  that  his  own  handwriting 
might  not  rise  up  in  judgment  against 
bim— that  the  pupil  he  entrusted  with 
his  confidence  did  not  keep  his  secret." 
We  have  no  words  strong  enough  to  ex- 
press our  opinion  of  the  conduct  here 
exposed  ;  and  haply,  neither  have  we 
space  to  devote  to  a  more  particular  de- 
tail of  the  cabals  which  were  still  most 
disgracefully  organized  in  the  Profes- 
sor's class-room.  One  or  two  circum- 
stances, however,  relating  to  this  period, 
are  too  remarkable  to  be  omitted.  After 
relating  some  facts  of  a  vile  descriptiou 
with  respect  to  certain  acts  of  insubor- 
dination practised  upon  him  in  his  thea- 
tre, he  says,  "  the  same  day  after  I  had 
finished  the  lecture,  and  retired  to  ray 
private  room,  I  was  followed  by  a  i\Ir. 
Peart,  who  had  been  one  of  the  ring- 
leaders in  exciting  the  pupils  to  acts  of 
insubordination,  and  had  officiated  as 
chairman  at  one  of  their  meetings,  a 
student  who  had  rarely  entered  my  class- 
room, and  to  whom  I  had  refused,  on 
account  of  the  irregularity  of  his  atten- 
dance, to  grant  a  certificate.  On  his  jJ 
entrance  be  demanded  bis  certificate.  I  ^ 
told  him  mildly,  that  for  the  reasons  I 
had  already  stated  to  him,  I  could  not 
grant  it.  A  student  who  was  with  him, 
said  insolently,  "  Mr.  Peart  has  attend- 
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e<l  you  as  regularly  as  any  body  else."  credible  as  it  may  appear,  they  were  imt 
1  did  not  reply  to  tliis,  and  Mr.  Peart  only  informed  of  tlie  fact  by  ine,  but 
came  up  to  nie  and  said,  "  you  are  no  they  actually  cummunicnied  officially 
ijentleHian."  Havings  oflered  me  this  wilb  the  chairman  of  that  body  !" 
insult,  he  returned  to  the  class-room,  The  climax  of  ridiculous,  yet  ruinous 
wliere  a  considerable  number  of  the  absurdity,  was  apparently  now  attained  ; 
pupils  still  remained,  and  on  being  but  the  Council  had  still  some  duties  to 
asked  what  he  had  done,  he  told  them  execute.  New  charges  were  gathered 
that  he  "  had  told  Pattison  he  was  no  against  the  ill-starred  professor,  and 
gentlemim,  and  that  ho  did  not  resent  another  investigation  as  to  his  compe- 
it!"  Immediately  afterwards  he  sent  tency  or  incompetency  ^^ as  determined 
his  attorney  to  serve  a  writ  on  me,  to  on.  Mr.  Pattison  proposed,  that  the 
force  me  to  grant  him  a  certificate."  j/Jms/wa  rerJa  of  his  lectures  for  the  re- 
Gross  as  this  conduct  was  on  the  part  of  mainder  of  the  session  should  be  taken 
Mr.  Peart,  it  should  be  added,  that  he  down  by  a  professional  reporter — even 
found  a  palliator  in  no  less  a  personage  by  our  oivn  accurate  stenographist; 
at  the  Council  Board  than  Mr.  Warbur-  but  this  proposal  was  declined,  and  a 
ton  :  that  gentleman  was  for  excusing  method  worthy  of  the  Council  adopted 
the  personal  insult,  on  the  ground  that  instead.  This,  as  we  reckon,  was  the 
it  was  offered  in  the  Professor's  private  sevent/i  and  last  trial  of  the  professor's 
room — not  his  public  theatre !  But  the  al)ility.  "  Lord  King,  Mr.  W.  Mar- 
Council  put  a  finishing  hand  to  the  shall,  and  Mr.  iMerrivale,  not  one  of 
business,  by  letting  the  delinquent  off,  whom  knew  a  nerve  from  an  artery, 
upon  his  making  a  sort  of  apology  to  constituted  themselves  the  judges  of  my 
them;  after  which  ibey  not  only  re-  anatomical  pretensions  !  The  proceed- 
admittedhim  to  Mr.  Patlison's  lectures,  ings  of  this  committee  became  too  ridi- 
bat,  says  that  gentleman,  "  theintima-  culous  for  even  the  students  to  stand  it. 
tion  which  conveyed  that  information  to  The  anatomical  engravings  belonging  to 
me,  contained  a  direction  to  r/rant  Mr.  the  medical  library  were  carried  into 
Peart  his  certi^cale,  to  \\h\c\\  \ns  anen-  the  Council  room  ;  and  with  these  be- 
dance  did  not  entitle  him."  AVe  pause  fore  them,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
for  a  moment  in  astonishment  at  this  anatomical  dictionaries  to  explain  tech- 
singular  proceeding  in  the  heads  of  a  nical  terms,  these  gentlemen  gravely 
university  (!) ;  and  we  only  ask  whether  deliberated  on  the  amount  and  correct- 
it  does  not  imply,  in  addition  to  the  ness  of  the  anatomical  knowledge  pos- 
grossest  injustice  to  their  Professor,  the  sessed  by  the  professor  of  anatomy  !" 
meanest  truckling  to  the  will  and  plea-  These  methods,  however,  it  now  be- 
sure  of  the  pupils  ;  together  with  (what  came  manifest,  were  too  slow  for  the 
seems  very  like)  the  vilest  dishonesty  to-  purposes  of  those  who  would  have  the 
wards  the  public?  Professor  out  by  all  means.  A  Mr. 
After  this,  what  could  be  expected  ?  Thomas  Wilson  gave  notice  that  he 
Scenes  were  performed  in  the  lecture-  would,  at  the  next  general  meeting  of 
room  that  defy  description;  and  a  stand-  the  proprietors,  move,  "  that  Professor 
iticf  committee  of  the  rioters  issued  their  Pattison  be  recommended  to  retire  from 
orders  daily,  whether  Mr.  Pattison  his  professorships  of  Anatomy  and  Sur- 
should  be  heard  in  his  own  lecture-room  gery."  This  announcement  naturally 
or  not.  But  were  the  Council  aware  of  led  to  much  correspondence  between 
the  existence  of  such  a  committee?  Mr.  Pattison  and  Horner,  who  was 
Hear  Mr.  Pattison  :    "  I   answer,    ia-  still  in  office,  but  called  forth  a  feeling, 
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if  not  an  indignant  remonstrance, 
from  six  of  the  most  distingnislicfi  ge- 
neral professors  belonging  to  the  insti- 
tution. Nothing  can  be  more  flattering 
than  the  testimony  borne  in  this  docu- 
ment to  the  talents  of  the  individual  in 
question,  or  more  strongly  expressive 
of  disgust  at  the  unparalleled  annoy- 
ances to  which  he  was  exposed.  We 
have  not  room  or  we  should  certainly 
give  this  document  insertion,  as  well 
as,  perhaps,  the  separate,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, still  more  decisive  letters  of  ex-pro- 
fessor Conolly  and  Dr.  Lardner.  But 
we  must  close  our  present  paper,  which 
has  become  longer  than  we  had  in- 
tended. On  the  23d  of  last  month  the 
finishing  stroke  was  put  to  the  business 
by  Professor  Pattison  receiving  a  letter 
from  the  clerk  of  the  Council,  contain- 
ing the  following  resolutions; — 

"  Resolved — That  Professor  Patiison 
be,  and  he  is  hereby  removed,  from  his 
situation  of  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 
Surgery  in  this  University. 

"  Resolved — That  in  taking  this  step, 
the  Council  feel  it  due  to  Professor  Pat- 
tison to  state,  that  nothing  which  has 
come  to  their  knowledge  with  respect 
to  his  conduct  has  in  any  way  tended 
to  impeach  either  liis  general  character 
or  professional  skill  and  knowledge." 

And  the  Statement  ends  witli  a  brief 
appeal  to  the  ])roprietors  on  the  charac- 
ter and  prospects  of  the  University, 
which  has  been  the  scene  of  these 
strange  transactions.  "  Lastly,"  says 
Mr.  Pattison,  "  J  would  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  proprietors  to  the  ruinous 
operation  which  the  mismanagement  of 
the  Council  has  exerted  on  the  interests 
and  prosperity  of  the  University.  *  * 
In  the  Universit)!  of  London,  the  si/stetn 
pursued  has  been  to  dcgriide  the  charac- 
ter and  authority  of  the  professors,  and 
to  court,  bif  the  most  contemptible  com- 
pliances, the  favour  of  the  students." 

We  are  bound  to  add,  in  conclusion, 
that  so  far  as  we  are  ac(juainted  with  the 
transactions  treated  of  in  Mv.  Paltison's 


expose  (and,  as  our  readers  know,  we 
have  not  been  inattentive  observers  of 
the  various  movements  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  London  University, 
from  its  very  commencement),  we  must 
say,  as  we  said  in  the  beginning,  that  it 
is,  as  a  statement,  remarkably  free  from 
those  exaggerations  and  mis-statements 
which  would  be  very  apt  to  slip  into  the 
narrative  of  grievances  of  an  ardent  and 
much-injured  man.  At  the  same  time 
we  must  beg  leave  just  to  notice,  at 
parting,  two  little  inaccuracies  which 
the  writer  has  fallen  into,  and  which  he 
would  do  well  to  set  riglit  as  soon  as  he 
conveniently  can.  Jn  page  1,  he  states 
that  Mr.  Charles  Bell  and  3Ir.  iMayo, 
among  others,  were  his  competitors  for 
the  chair  of  anatomy.  This  is  not  cor- 
rect. JNIr.  Bell  might  have  had  that 
chair  at  the  time,  without  competition, 
if  he  had  wished  to  have  it ;  and  asfor  Mr. 
Mayo,  though  at  a  subsequent  period 
he  was,  we  believe,  a  candidate  for  the 
ciiair  of  surgery,  we  do  not  conceive 
it  possible  that  he  eould  have  sought 
the  professorship  of  anatomy  at  the 
opening  of  the  London  University, 
having  just  purchased  the  school  in 
Great  Windmil-Street  from  INIr.  Bell. 
xVgain,  in  page  41,  he  quotes  a  passage 
which  he  says  Mr.  Bell  delivered  in  his 
"  valedictory  lecture."  It  should  be, 
and  we  believe  it  is  pretty  well  known, 
that  Mr.  Charles  Bell  never  delivered 
any  such  lecture. 


ALARM  AT  HULL, 

In  conseijuence  of  information  received 
by  the  Board  of  Health,  Dr.  Daun,  who 
had  but  recently  returned  from  his  visit 
to  Port  (ilasgow,  was  dispatched  to 
Hull  a  few  days  ago.  The  cause  of 
alar(n  in  this  quarter  was  apparently 
better  founded  than  in  the  preceding 
instance  : — a  soldier  was  seized  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  with  vomiting 
and  purging,  accompanied  by   cramp?. 
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coldness  of  surface,  prostration  of 
strciiofll),  and  other  ur<,a'nt  symptoms, 
under  wliidi  lie  expired  at  eiglit  p.  m. 
of  the  same  day.  The  gates  of  the  bar- 
rack were  shut,  the  troops  placed  under 
quarantine,  and,  as  may  he  supposed, 
the  g-rcatest  dismay  prevailed  in  the 
town.  On  investigating  the  circum- 
stance it  was  ascertained,  that,  tliough 
in  general  a  person  of  temperate  hahits, 
the  unfortunate  patient  had  been  in- 
dulging to  excess  in  the  festivities, 
\\hich,  we  understand,  take  place  at 
this  season  among  the  lower  classes  of 
the  people  at  Hull.  lie  had  eaten  an 
immense  quantity  of  fruit,  and  been  in 
a  state  of  intoxication  for  nearly  three 
days  successively,  and  the  night  before 
his  attack  had  been  dancing,  or  attempt- 
ing to  dance,  in  a  room  rendered  exces- 
sively hot  by  the  state  of  the  weather, 
as  well  as  by  the  crowd  which  was  present. 
These  circumstances  sufficiently  account 
for  the  fatal  result  of  this  case,  and  are 
of  great  importance,  as  shewing  the 
effect  of  intemperance  in  increasing  the 
severity  of  tiie  cholera  of  this  country. 
A  notice  on  the  subject  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Mayor  of  Hull ;  and  as  no 
other  case  of  the  same  kind  has  occurred, 
the  communication  with  the  barrack  has 
been  opened,  and  confidence  restored. 


ABOLITION     OF     QUARANTINE    IN 
RUSSIA. 

The  Russian  government  has  done  away 
with  all  quarantine.  The  reason  as- 
signed for  this  is,  that  the  whole  empire 
being  infected,  noihiiig  remains  to  be 
gained  by  the  restrictions,  which  were  in 
other  respects  inconvenient  and  imper- 
fectly fullilled.  It  is  stated  in  the  official 
order,  that  travellers  will  be  delayed  but 
a  very  short  time  :  any  who  may  be  ill  of 
cholera  on  board  vessels,  or  boats,  will 
be  sent  to  the  hospitals,  and  the  con- 
veyances suffered  to  proceed  after  hav- 
ing been  fumigated.  It  is  curious  that, 
although  this  announcement,  which  im- 


plies quarantine  to  be  useless  or  unne- 
cessary, is  contained  in  a  decree  of  the 
Kmperor,  a  double  sanitary  cordon  is 
nevertheless  kept  up  round  the  court  at 
Petcrhoft'. 


DR.  BARRY'S  ACCOUNT  OF 
CHOLERA. 
We  subjoin  an  extract  of  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Barry,  which  contains  the  most 
striking  and  graphic  description  of  cho- 
lera which  has  yet  fallen  under  our 
notice  :  — 

St.  Petersburgh,  July  20,  1831. 

The  disease  is  certainly  somewiiat  mi- 
tigated, both  as  to  the  number  and  the 
fatality  of  attacks,  though  the  weather 
has  continued  unchanged.  'I  hermome- 
ter  in  our  apartment  steadily  aliove  /O'^ 
of  rahrenheit  ;  very  little  wind,  and 
what  thei-c  is,  constantly  from  the  east, 
with  the  exception  of  about  twenty-four 
hours  last  week. 

Names  for  diseases  or  medicines,  so 
contrived  as  to  constitute  little  defini- 
tions, are  bad  things.  1  canie  here  with 
an  impression  strongly  fixed  upon  my 
mind,  that  the  essential  and  dangerous 
featuies  of  cholera  mori)!is  were  immo- 
derate and  ungovernable  vomiting  and 
purging  of  a  serous  fluid,  violent 
spasms,  and  the  exhaustion  and  col- 
lapse necessarily  attendant  on  such  a 
state;  consequently,  that  the  first  indi- 
cation would  be,  to  restrain  tliese  de- 
pressing evacuations.  Tiie  fiicl  is,  how- 
ever, that  vomiting  and  purging  are 
amongst  the  least  important  svmptoms 
of  the  present  epidenjic,  though  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  fluid  evacuated  is  higiily 
characteristic.  Rice  water  strained 
and  allowed  to  settle  down,  is,  when 
shaken  up,  the  best  type.  The  evacu- 
ations, both  upwards  and  downwards, 
either  soon  cease,  or  are  easily  repress- 
ed ;  while  in  many  cases,  and  these 
the  very  worst,  there  are  either  none, 
or  tiiey  are  very  trifling.  It  is  the 
sudden  paralysis  and  rapidly  dimi- 
nisliing  action  of  tlie  heart,  of  the  ar- 
teries and  of  the  organs  of  respira- 
tion, with  the  stasis  and  thickening  of 
the  blood,  the  loss  of  the  power  to  ge- 
nerale  heat,  that  constitute  the  real 
danger  of  the  first— the  most  fatal  stage 
of  this  disease.     Blue,  black,  Hat  lines. 
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mark  tlie  course  of  the  larger  veins  ;  a 
deadly  livor  colours  tlie  skin  ;  even  the 
tontfue  is  icy  cold ;  the  respiration  is 
slioVt,  quick,  and  imperfect ;  the  scro- 
biciilus  cordis  and  diaphrag^m  drawn 
violently  upwards  and  inwards ;  the 
pulse  and  voice  extinct ;  the  liml)s  and 
belly  torn  with  spasms;  the  hands  and 
feet  shrivelled,  corrugated,  and  much 
diminished  in  volume ;  the  reason  un- 
impaired. It  would  seem  as  if  all  the 
colourless  cells  and  vessels,  upon  wiiicli 
the  turgor  or  plumpness  of  the  integu- 
ments so  much  depends,  were  squeezed 
to  emptiness,  and  nothing  left  but  the 
thickened  colouring  matter  of  the  blood. 
If  this  state  cannot  be  overcome  in  a 
very  few  hours,  the  sufferer  must  die. 
Mordechi,  or  mort  de  diien,  or  nwrt 
noir,  would,  either  of  them,  be  a  much 
more  appropriate  name  for  this  inex- 
plicable malady,  than  that  by  which  it 
is  at  present  designated.  I  am  now 
quite  convinced  tliut  .neither  Celsus  nor 
Sydenham  ever  saw  this  disease,  else 
they  surely  would  not  have  omitted  nil 
the  si/iupioms  that  I  have  just  enu- 
merated. 

It  is  in  the  above  state,  particularly  if 
there  be  violent  spasm,  that  the  magis- 
terium  bismutlii  has  been  found  so  ser- 
viceable, assisted  by  cordials,  synaplsms 
covering  the  whole'  belly,  and  frictions. 
Neither  warm  baths  nor  vapour  baths 
will  do.  The  body  is  warmed  by  them, 
as  a  dead  animal  would  be,  but  the  fa- 
culty of  generating  heat  not  being  re- 
stored, the  patient  cools  down  rapidly 
again,  and  with  increased  deiiility. 
Opium  appears  really  to  be  contra-in- 
dicated, unless  to  allay  vomiting  and 
spasm,  which  the  bismuth  effects  much 
better  ;  and  calomel  they  have  not  ven- 
tured to  give  in  large  doses. 

Two  phvsicians,  (Germans,)  Ysenbeck 
and  Brailow,  stated  publicly  and  firmly 
yesterday,  in  my  presence,  at  the  Me- 
dical Council,  that  during  the  preceding 
eleven  days  they  had  treated,  at  the 
Customhouse  Hospital,  thirty  cholera 
patients,  of  ichom  (hey  had  not  lost  one. 
They  give  two  table  spoonfuls  of  com- 
mon table  salt  in  six  ounces  of  hot  wa- 
ter, at  once  ;  and  one  table  spoonful  of 
a  similar  mixture,  cold,  every  hour  af- 
terwards. They  always  begin  by 
bleeding. 

But  in  the  ordinary  way  of  treating 
the  disease  :  suppose  the  first  stage 
safely  past ;  very  rarely  indeed— not  five 
times  in  the  hundred— does  the  patient 
return  to  health  without  passing  through 


a  dangerous  fever,  which  not  uufrc- 
quently  assumes  a  typhoid  character, 
with  reddish-brown  dry  tongue ;  stu- 
por ;  suflTu^ed  eye  ;  constipated  and 
tender  belly ;  dark  sordes  about  the 
lips  and  teeth.  The  pulse,  however,  is 
generally  quicker,  and  the  skin  hotter, 
than  in  primitive  typhus.  In  this  state 
many  die  from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh 
day,  and  even  later.  In  other  cases  the 
fever  is  benignant,  and  goes  off  within 
the  fourth  day  by  copious  perspiration. 
My  object  in  entering  into  this  detail 
is  to  warn  you  that  many,  and  fatal 
cases  of  the  present  epidemic,  may  occur 
with  little  or  no  vomiting  or  i)iu-ging. 
The  shrivelling  of  the  fingers  and  toes, 
the  colour  of  the  skin,  the  shrinking  of 
the  features,  the  coldness  of  the  tongue, 
the  feebleness  or  extinction  of  the  pulse 
and  voice,  the  rice-water  evacuations 
when  there  are  any,  are  the  true  marks 
of  the  disease,  not  to  be  mistaken. 


A  SHORT  TREATISE  OX  CHOLERA. 
We  last  week  gave  a  few  specimens  of 
the  mode  in  which  cholera  is  contem- 
plated by  certain  Freiich  writers.  The 
following  seems  not  unworthy  of  being 
preserved  as  a  curiosity  of  the  same 
kind  :  it  is  the  most  summary  document 
on  the  subject  we  have  seen— quite 
French — a  la  bulletin  : — 

(From   the  Messager  des,  Chambres  of 
August  14.) 

CHOLERA    MOREL'S. 

The  cholera  of  the  ancients,  the  Chi- 
nese huhmaii,  the  Indian  maudechin,  the 
Persian  omhb,  the  Arabian  houwa,  the 
troussrgalant  of  France,  and  the  cholera 
morbus  which  spreads  its  ravages  over 
the  north  of  Europe,  are  all  one  and 
the  same  disease. 

Modified  by  the  difference  of  climate 
and  change  of  seasons,  the  cholera  loses  J 
much  of  its  violence  in  winter,  and  in-  ^ 
creases  in  summer.  It  may  also  exist 
in  conjunction  with  other  epidemic  dis- 
eases, and  occasionally  render  them  so 
complicated,  that  the  real  character  of 
the  affection  caimot  be  discovered,  as 
has  occurred  at  Warsaw,  where  the 
cholera  commits  less  ravage  than  the 
typhus  in  our  army.  We  have  grounds 
for  hoping  tluit  the  severe  discipline  of 
our  armv,  the  exertions  of  the  police  in 
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our  lar»e  cities,  especially  tlie  excellent 
practice  iii  our  hospitals,  both  civil  and 
military,  uili  preserve  us  from  this 
dreadful  scmir^e. 

'I'lie    cluilera  morhus   is    not   conta- 

giiniM,  Imt  s^o  ra|)i(l  in  its  cftects  that  the 

sliirjitest  delay  iu  checkiiij>-  its  proijress 

may  lead  to  the  most  fatal  coiiseijueiices. 

La  BAT,  D.Al.P. 


CAJEPUT  OIL  L\  CHOLERA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazelle. 
Af>,  Dover-street,  17tU  August,  1S31. 

Sir, 
My  enffaijements  will  prevent  me  from 
forwardinij  to  you  this  week,  for  inser- 
tion in  your  valualde  journal,  the  de- 
tails of  the  severest  case  of  cholera  (with 
collapse  and  spasms')  which  I  ever  wit- 
nessed, and  to  which  I  was  summoned 
at  a  little  before  two  o'clock  a.m.  on 
Thursday,  the  11th  instant.  Jn  its  pro- 
gress, one  hundred  and  fifty-five  drops 
of  Cajeput  Oil  were  sjiven,  within  seven 
hours,  in  doses  of  twenty-five,  fifty, 
forty,  and  ai^ain  forty  drops,  in  a  little 
warm  water,  with  tlie  most  satisfactory 
result:  other  medicines  were  employed, 
without  advantage.  The  details  of  this 
interesting  case  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
send  you  next  week. 

I  remain.  Sir, 
Your  very  humble  servant, 

]M.    J.  TlERXEY. 


REPORTS  OF  CASES  OCCURRING 
AT  PUBLIC  IXSTITUTIOXS. 

:\IEATH   HOSPITAL  AND    COUNTY 

OF  DUBLIN  INFIRMARY. 
Canes  treated  by  'Sir.  Hamilton,   under  the  su- 

perinteu'lence  of  Dr.  Siokes  ;  tckh  Mr.  Ha- 

niitton's  remarks. 

Diarrhaa  after  Ague. 
jMictiAEi.  FiNNiGAN,  aged    19,  a  labourer, 
somewhat    ernaci;itcd,    admitted     into   the 
hospital  February  9,  1831,  with  diarrhoia, 
under  which  lie  has  laboured  three  weeks. 

His  history  is  as  follows : — During  the 
months  of  August  and  September  he  worked 
in  the  fens,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  returned 
to  Ireland  in  perfect  health.  About  three 
weeks  after  his  arrival  he  was  seized  with 
ague  ;  the  cold  stage  commencing  in  the 
morning,  at  ten  o'clock,  followed  by  hot  and 
sweating  stages.  The  fits  recurred  each  day 
at   the  same  hour.     After  remaiaing  quoti- 


dian for  two  or  three  weeks  he  got  some 
medicine,  which  greatly  diminished  the  se- 
verity of  the  ague,  reuduring  it  irregularly 
tertian  and  quartan,  and  each  succeeding  fie 
much  less  violent  than  the  preceding  one; 
influenced,  however,  a  good  deal  in  these  re- 
spects by  the  weather.  Iu  spite  of  this 
amendment  he  continued  very  weak,  and 
about  three  weeks  since  was  attacked  witli 
the  diarrhoea  under  which  he  now  labours. 
It  commenced  with  pains  in  the  abdomen, 
followed  by  watery  stools ;  four  or  five  of 
wliich  were  passed  in  the  day.  At  times 
the  stools  were  bloody  and  mixed  with  mu- 
cus, particularly  after  irregularity  in  diet,  or 
the  use  of  ardent  sjiirits  or  porter,  the  drink- 
ing of  which  last  occasioned  a  feeling  of  sore- 
ness in  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

Since  thelirst  appearance  of  the  diarrhwa 
he  has  constant  pain  in  the  head,  often 
severe  griping  pains  in  the  abdomen,  and 
occasional  vomiting. 

The  fits  of  the  ague  occasionally  recur  ; 
one  of  these  he  had  last  night.  He  has  also 
a  slight  dry  cough,  worse  at  morning  and 
evening,  and  sweats  during  sleep.  On  exa- 
mining the  abdomen,  the  liver  can  be  felt 
in  the  upper  parts  of  the  right  hypochondri- 
um  and  epigastrium,  over  which  the  sjuud, 
on  percussion,  is  dull,  the  dulness  extending 
upwards,  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
right  nipple.  The  spleen  also  can  be  felt 
in  the  left  hypochondrium,  a  short  distance 
beneath  the  ribs.  The  rest  of  the  abdomen, 
which  feels  soft,  is  painful  on  pressure,  par- 
ticularly in  the  umbilical  region.  In  the 
chest,  the  sound  over  the  left  clavicle,  and 
some  way  beneath,  is  dull,  and  respiration 
feeble.  Pulse  full,  and  slow ;  tongue  co- 
vered with  white  fur,  red  at  tip. 

Ordered  mucilnginous  drinks.    Hirud  xii. 
abdomini.     Euemata  Opiata  duo. 

lOih. — Rep.  Hirudines.    Enema  Opiatum 
unum.    Pot.  i\Iuc. 

12th. — Feels  better;  countenance  much 
improved,  having  lost  the  dingy  yellow  hue 
it  had  on  admission ;  belly  less  tender ; 
purging  stopped. 

Rep.   Enema  et  Potus,  Vesicat.      Abdo- 
mini et 

R  Pulv.  Dov. 

Hyd  c.  Cretii.  aa.  gr.  iii. 
Omni  tertia  bora. 
18tb. — No    pain  any    where,   but    some 
slight  tenderness  in   the    epigastrium.     No 
stool    yesterday.      Pulse    regular;    tongue 
loaded. 

Rep.  Med. 
21st. — Got  up  yesterday,  and  felt  pretty 
strong.  No  heaclache  ;  no  p.iin  or  tender- 
ness in  abdomen,  in  which  the  spleen  cannot 
be  felt ;  appetite  and  sleep  good  ;  no  sweat- 
ing ;  pulse  slow  and  soft ;  tongue  loaded. 
No  medicine. 
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24th. — Experienced  a  feeling  of  cold  at  the 
stomach,  with  a  dull  pain  in  the  loins  and  an 
inclination  to   stretch — synipton.s  he  states 
always  to  have  preceded  a  fit  of  the  ague. 
R  Pil.  Uyd.  gr.  ii. 

Sulph.  Quin.  gi.  i.  M.  bis  in  die. 

A  few  days  after,  he  was  dismissed,  per- 
fectly cured. 

Remarks. — The  length  of  the  latent  period 
of  the  ague  in  this  case  is  very  curious,  a  month 
having  nearly  elapsed  after  exposure  to  the 
marsh-miasm  before  tlie  disease  slewed 
itself.  Dr.  Marsh,  in  his  paper  on  the  origin 
of  fever,  remarks  that  he  has  known  the 
latent  period  even  longer  than  this  ;  Irish- 
men, as  in  the  present  instance,  labouring 
in  the  fenny  districts  in  England,  and  exposed 
to  the  malaria,  not  shewing  the  disease  till 
months  after  their  arrival  in  this  country. 
The  difference  in  the  length  of  the  latent 
period  he  considers  to  be  greatly  influenced 
by  the  presence  or  absence  of  excitino- 
causes. 

The  ague,  in  this  case,  came  on  in  the 
latter  end  of  autumn,  and  appears,  from  the 
patient's  own  account,  to  have  been  of  the 
quotidian  type — an  unusual  one  for  such  a 
time  of  the  year.  The  treatment,  some  time 
after  its  first  appearance,  altered  the  type, 
and  lessened  the  severity  of  each  paroxysm, 
alleviating  but  not  removing  the  disease. 
In  this  state  of  irregular  intermittent,  ex- 
posed, as  this  patient  must  have  been,  to 
the  inclemencies  of  the  weather  and  irreuu- 
larities  of  diet,  it  is  not  too  much  lo  suppose 
that  the  constantly  recurring  periodical  con- 
gestions, which  pathology  shews  to  be  a 
character  of  this  disease,  at  length  produced 
a  permanent  congestion  of  the  abdomiral 
viscera.  In  such  a  state,  and  in  such  a 
subject,  an  e.-cciting  cause  would  not  be  long 
wanting  to  throw  the  stomach  and  bowels 
into  a  state  of  inflammation,  producing  the 
symptoms  laid  down  in  the  case  ;  the  diar- 
rhoea, the  passage  of  mucus  and  blood,  and 
the  seat  of  the  tenderness,  rendering  it  pro- 
bable that  the  lower  intestines  were  chiefly 
engaged.  Examination  shewed  the  liver 
aiid  spleen  to  be  in  a  state  of  congestion. 
The  headache  was  most  likely  only  sympa- 
thetic. 

Considering  the  diarrhoea  in  its  true  light, 
of  only  a  symptom,  and  setting  aside  entirely 
the  empirical  use  of  astringents,  Dr.  Stokes 
applied  his  remedies  to  the  gastro-enteritis, 
and  the  case  shows  how  successfully  ;  the 
diarrhoea  not  only  being  subdued  in  a  very 
short  time,  but  the  congestion  removed  from 
the  stomach  and  s[)lecn.  After  the  subsid- 
ence of  the  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  some 
symptoms  of  a  recurrence  of  the  ague  were 
speedily  stop])ed  by  small  doses  of  quinine. 

The  effects  of  the  stimulating  articles  of 
diet,  as  mentioned  in  the  case,  strongly  point 
out  the  necessity  of  carefully  withholding 
them  ia  this  disease. 


Dysentery. —  Eihibilion  of  Strychnine. 

Bernard  Xeil,  astat.  60,  a  woollen  spinner, 
florid  complexion,  6f  temperate  habits,  but  a 
great  tea-drinker,  was  admitted  on  the  1st 
of  March,  1831.  Has  been  subject  to  pe- 
riodical attacks  of  looseness  in  the  bowels 
for  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  generally 
occurring  in  the  spring;  also  to  attacks  of 
asthma.  Ten  days  since,  after  walking  se- 
veral miles,  exposed  to  a  cold  wind,  felt  un- 
usually fatigued,  with  pains  and  stiffness  in 
the  limbs,  and  next  day  was  seized  with 
pain  and  distention  of  the  stomach.  The 
pain  gradually  extended  to  the  bowels,  hav- 
ing the  character  of  severe  griping,  worse 
round  the  navel.  The  abdomen  was  not 
swollen,  but  very  tender  to  the  touch.  On 
going  to  stool,  he  passed  nothing  but  mucus 
and  blood,  with  tenesmus;  afterwards,  the 
stools  became  watery,  occasionally,  how- 
ever, mucous,  tinged'  with  blood.  '  He  lost 
his  appetite,  and  had  foul  taste  in  the  mouth. 
I'wo  days  after  the  illness  commenced,  he 
took  castor  oil  with  some  relief,  and  after- 
wards infusion  of  bark,  which  i  estored  his  ap- 
petite ;  but  the  looseness  continued  much 
the  same.  On  Saturday  last  the  tenderness 
of  abdomen,  which  had  been  considerable, 
left  him. 

At  present  he  passes  eight  or  ten  stools  in 
twenty-four  hours,  each  preceded  by  a  grip- 
ing pain  in  the  lower  bowels.  The  abdomen 
feels  soft  and  flaccid,  and  is  not  in  the  least 
tender.  No  enlargement  of  the  liver  or 
spleen. 

Some  of  the  periodical  attacks  to  which 
he  is  subject  have  been  more  severe  than  the 
present.  He  is  also  liable  to  a  bowel  com- 
plaint on  eating  fresh  meat,  as  mutton,  beef, 
&c.  and  therefore  generally  confines  himself 
to  the  use  of  bacon,  salt  pork,  &c.  Pulse 
hard  and  full ;   tongue  while  ;  urine  scanty. 

After  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  ab- 
domen, followed  by  a  blister  and  opiate  ene- 
mata,  had  been  tried  with  some  profit.  Dr. 
Stokes  considered  it  a  fair  case  for  the  trial 
of  strychnine.  He  was  accordingly  put  on 
the  one-sixth  of  a  grain  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  increased  in  the  course  of  a  week  to 
half  of  a  grain,  with  considerable  advantage, 
the  number  of  stools  diminishing,  and  his 
constitution  improving.  He  left  the  hospi- 
tal, however,  prematurely,  for  fear  of  fever. 

APOTHECARIES'  HALL. 

Karnes  of  Gentlemen  to  whom  the  Court  of 
Eiamiiiers  granted  Ceitijicates  of  QnaUfica- 
iion  on  Thuridaii,  Avguit  11,  lUol :  — 


Isaac  }3rooke. 
John  iMavor  Brown. 
Joseph  Chattaway. 
Peter  Hood. 


William  John  Little. 
Wm.  Ralph  Milner. 
Josejih  Jv'eville. 


\V.  Wilson, Printer,  0",  Skiniitr-Stnct,  LonUoii. 
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CAJEPUT  OIL  IN  CHOLERA. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Sir, 
I  AM  induced  to  forward  you  tlie  two 
foUowinjj-  cases,  as  1  tliink  lliey  fully  il- 
lustrate the  efficacy  of  the  cajeputoil  in 
the  present  epidemic  (cholera),  and  may 
prove  an  interesting  postscript  to  the 
jiromiscd  communication  of  Sir  M. 
Tiernev. 

(Saturday).  August  20,  1831.— Han- 
nah   ,  aged  50,  housemaid,  is  sub- 
ject to  dyspepsia,  hut  has  been  well  until 
between  seven  and  eight  this  evening, 
when  siie  was  seized  suddenly  with  con- 
siderable abdominal  pain,  diarrhoea,  and 
vomiting.  I  was  called  to  her  about 
ten,  and  found  the  vomiting  severe  and 
incessant,  of  a  clear  transparent  mucus. 
Bowels  purged  tive  times;  motions  dark, 
fluid,  and  offensive;  pain  of  abdomen 
intense,  with  much  tenderness,  and  the 
muscles  apparently  in  a  state  of  cramp, 
or  spasm  ;  extreme  anxiety  ;  cold  clam- 
my perspiration  ;  pulse  very  weak,  about 
eighty.     I  prescribed  as  follows  : 

R  Olei  Cajeputi  guttas,  xl. 
IMagnesiae  Subcarbonatis,  9j. 
Aquai  Pur.   Jiss.     M.    f.  haa.stus  stat. 
sum. 

11  o'clock. — The  relief  from  the  me- 
dicine has  been  decided  ;  to  use  my  pa- 
tient's words,  "  to  perfection."  The 
vomiting  and  pain  in  the  bowels  have 
subsided,  and  she  complains  only  of  be- 
ing very  weak  and  cold. 

R  01.  Ciijeputi  guttas,  xl. 

Magnesia;  Subcarb.  5ss. 

Aqua?  Pur<e,  ^vj.  M.  f.  mistura  sumat 
4tam  partem  2dis  horis. 
195.— VIII. 


August  21st. — This  morning  I  find 
my  patient  free  from  complaint;  she 
will  continue  the  medicine  at  longer  in- 
tervals. She  has  had  an  alvine  evacua- 
tion during  the  day,  of  a  natural  colour. 

Sunday,  Aug.  21st. — About  ten  o'clock 
this  evening  J  was  sent  for  to  Mrs.  H. 
aged  35,  about  tive  months  advanced 
in  pregnancy.  1  found  her  complain- 
ing of  excruciating  abdominal  pain, 
with  vomiting  of  clear  transparent  mu- 
cus, and  fre(]uent  purging;  her  pulse 
very  weak,  7^.  She  had  taken  about 
two  table-spoonsful  of  brandy  about 
half  an  hour  previous  to  my  visit,  but 
this  was  instantly  rejected  by  the  sto- 
mach. The  tenderness  on  pressure  over 
the  abdomen  was  so  exquisite,  and  ac- 
companied by  pregnancy,  that,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  experience  of  last  night, 
I  certainly  would  have  bled  largely.  I 
determined,  however,  on  giving  the  ol. 
cajeputi,  in  the  dose  of  forty-live  drops, 
combined  with  twenty  grains  of  mag- 
nesia, in  water.  I  saw  my  patient 
again  at  eleven.  The  etfect  of  tiie  me- 
dicine has  been  very  beneficial  ;  the  pain 
had  much  subsided,  and  the  stomach  and 
bowels  were  quiet.  I  have  directed  fif- 
teen drops  to  be  taken  every  two  hours 
during  the  night. 

August  22d. — This  morning  1  find  her 
full  of  spirits,  having  taken  three  doses 
of  the  metlicine. 

The  cajeput  oil  may  be  most  grate- 
fully administered  combined  with  mag- 
nesia, which  has  the  property  of  difif'us- 
ing  or  causing  essential  oils  to  dissolve 
in  water,  and  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
Annesley,  has  a  certain  decree  of  power 
itself  over  the  stom  ich,  in  cases  of  cho- 
lera. I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the 
cajeput  has  some  influence     over    the 
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symptoms  of  the  present  epidemic  ;  but 
that  it  has  more  than  many  other  vola- 
tile oils  (more  especially  peppermint), 
remains,  1  think,  with  Dr.  iNIadeod,  in 
yoiirnumberof  the  13th  of  this  month, 
to  be  proved.  I  remember  reading  in 
Johnson's  ]\Iedico-Cliiruigical  Review, 
sume  years  ago,  accounts  of  its  very 
great  efficacy  in  the  treatment  of  the 
Indian  cholera  ;  but,  from  want  of  an 
Index  to  that  truly  valuable  periodical, 
I  cannot  place  my  hand  on  the  number, 
but  so  far  as  I  can  charge  my  memory 
the  doses  were  large — about  one  hun- 
dred drops.  So  much  has  been  said, 
and  from  such  high  authority  (Sir  M. 
Tierney),  on  the  powers  of  the  cajeput 
over  cholera,  that  the  drug  monopo- 
lizers are  at  work,  and  iis  price  has 
fully  doubled  within  the  last  fortnight. 
Thomas  Bushell. 

1 1 7,  Crawford-street, 
Portmau-Square. 


RE3IABKS 

ON  THB 

GOOD  EFFECTS  OF  CAMPHOR  AS  A 
LOCAL  APPLICATION  IN  SOME 
DISEASES. 


"  The  effects  of  remedies  on  a  disease,  if  ac- 
curately observed,  form  the  most  important  part 
of  its  history  ;  they  are  like  chemical  tests,  fre- 
quently detecting  important  differences  in  objects 
which  previously  appeared  e.xactly  similar,  &c. 
It  appears  to  rae  that  symptoms  and  dissections 
cannot  settle  the  question,  Ac." — Gooch  on  Peri- 
toneal Fevers. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Sir, 
I  HAVE  been  accustomed  for  some  few 
years  back,  in  cases  of  croup,  to  apply 
externally  to  the  throat,  on  flannel,  a 
strong  solution  of  Camphor  in  spirits  of 
wine. 

Sp.  Vin.  Rec.  ^.  Gum  Campli.  ^ss. 

The  effect  of  the  application  has  been 
to  allay  almost  instantaneously  the  spas- 
modic action,  and  to  afford  convenient 
time  for  the  exhibition  of  constitu- 
tional remedie-i.  I  saw  the  application 
give  immediate  relief  in  the  case  of  a 
child,  between  four  and  tive  years  of 
age,  where  tlie  attacks  of  spasm  were 
very  frequent,  and  so  violent  as  to  force 


the  little  sufferer,  in  his  struggle  for  ex- 
istence, to  leap  with  almost  supernatu- 
ral strength  from  his  bed  to  the  ground. 
I  have  used  the  same  application  in  irri- 
tation of  the  trachea,  witli  decided  bene- 
fit ;  and  in  one  instance,  l)y  its  imme- 
diate application,  have  rescued  a  patient 
from  attacks,  which  had  often  previously 
threatened  her  with  consumption  in 
their  progress.  I  have  lately  applied  it 
over  the  whole  abdomen  with  decided 
benefit  in  two  cases  in  which,  from  the 
continued  and  improper  use  of  mercu- 
rial, and  purgative  medicines,  the  gas- 
tric nerves  had  acquired  such  exquisite 
morbid  sensibility  as  jiroduced,  in  cer- 
tain stages  of  the  digestive  process,  a 
degree  of  constitutional  irritation  that 
temporarily  deranged  every  function  of 
the  body,  and  led  in  one  instance  to  a 
slight  apoplectic  seizure.  The  marked 
and  immediate  benefit  its  application 
produced  in  a  case  of  puerperal  fever, 
leads  me  to  offer  you  its  history  some- 
what in  detail. 

A  woman,  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
in  the  eighth  month  of  her  pregnancy, 
received  a  severe  kick  from  a  horse  io 
the  abdomen.  A  great  deal  of  indisposi- 
tion followed,  but  labour  did  not  com- 
mence until  the  natural  period  :  the  pa- 
tient was  under  the  care  of  the  parish 
midwife  from  the  commencement  of  her 
labour  until  tiie  fourth  day.  The  pains 
had  been  constant  and  severe,  but  in- 
effectual ;  the  waters  were  discharged, 
whether  by  accident  or  design  I  never 
could  discover. 

On  my  first  visit,  I  found  the  os  uteri 
dilated,  so  as  to  admit  two  fingers,  the 
child's  head  presenting,  resting  on  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis,  I  advised  her  to  re- 
main quiet ;  to  discontinue  stimulants 
and  exertion,  both  of  which  had  been 
used  without  mercy.  In  twenty-four 
hours  the  child's  head  had  made  some 
little  progress  through  the  pelvis.  As 
her  powers  did  not  appear  to  be  greatly 
diminished,  I  still  declined  interfering. 
From  the  time  I  left  her,  her  sufferings 
became  tremendous;  dreadful  cramps 
seized  her  limbs  on  ti\e  accession  of  each 
uterine  pain,  checking  its  power  and 
duration.  Such  had  been  the  state  of 
things  for  some  hours.  On  my  next 
visit,  I  found  the  head  of  the  child 
was  advanced  to  about  the  centre  of  the 
pelvis;  the  woman  \\ as  much  exhaust- 
ed ;  pulse  120.  The  ergot  of  rye  was 
now  administered  with  very  good  effect, 
as,  on  my  ne.xt  visit,  (the  interval  about 
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three  hours)  I  foiiiul  llie  head  of  the 
child  had  so  far  advanced  as  to  leave  a 
space  that  would  easily  admit  my  liiij^er 
betweeu  it  and  the  perineum.  In  a  short 
time  the  pains  a-fain  decreased  in  streuf^lh 
and  frecjuency.  Tiie  exhausted  and  suf- 
ferin;,^  state  of  my  patient  led  me  to  de- 
termiuf  on  the  inimediaie  application  of 
the  forceps,  and  1  extracted  a  chihi, 
whicii  I  had  every  reason  to  suppose 
had  been  dead  about  a  fortnight.  No- 
thing unusual  occurred  until  the  night 
of  the  second  day  subsequent  to  her  de- 
livery, when  she  had  frequent  vomitings, 
with  intense  pain  in  the  abdomen,  which 
gradually  became  tumid  and  ex(|uisilely 
tender.  I  was  not  made  ac(juainted 
with  this  change  until  the  morning.  1 
found  her  with  the  abdomen  as  distend- 
ed as  before  delivery;  great  prostration 
of  the  vital  and  voluntary  powers  ;  pal- 
lid countenance,  marked  by  inexpressi- 
ble anxiety  and suti'ering;  pulseranging 
between  1^0  and  140,  not  easily  com- 
pressible ;  apparently  clicked  with  fla- 
tulence, which  apjieared  occasionally  to 
induce  von)iting,  that  aggravated  her 
suttcrings  dreadfully;  no  rigor  had 
ushered  in  the  attack.  The  following 
medicines  were  ordered  her,  and  a  piece 
of  flannel,  which  covered  the  whole  ab- 
domen, loins,  and  part  of  the  back,  was 
soaked  with  the  embrocation. 

R  Pulv.  Rhei.  9j.     Aquse.  Purse,  q.s.  ft. 

pilul  ij,  Stat,  sumend — 4ta.  quaque  hor 

rep. 
R  Potass,  Carbon,  5ss.     Sp.    Ether  Nit, 

3j.     Tr.  Hyos.  3.SS.     Tr.  Amm.  c.  gtt. 

XXV.  JMist.  Campb.  Jj-  M.  ft.  haust4ta. 

quaque  bora  sumend.  c.  sue.  limon. 
R  Cau.pli.  Gum,  ^ij.     Sp.  Vin.  Rect.  3iv. 

I'r.  Opii,  Jij.  M.  ft.  Embroc. 

In  about  two  hours  from  the  applica- 
tion of  the  remedies,  she  fell  into  that 
frightful  state  of  nervous  disorder,  of 
whicli  Dr.  Armstrong  has  given  us  such 
a  vivid  picture  in  his  treatise  on  the 
Puerperal  Fever  :  he  says,  "  the  light 
wanderings  of  tiie  mind  were  succeeded 
by  a  low  muttering  delirium,  speedily 
followed  by  a  stupor,  in  which  the  pa- 
tients lay  'with  their  eyes  half  closed, 
and  could  not  i)e  roused  from  it  but  by 
loud  speaking,  upon  which  they  started 
as  from  a  disturbed  sleep,  uttered  some 
vague  and  hasty  expressions,  and  then 
sank  into  the  same  condition  as  before." 
The  attendants,  alarmed  at  this  altera- 
tion, sent  for  ine.  A  gentleman  residing 
with  me  visited  her  in  my  absence,  and 


abstracted  about  twelve  ounces  of  blood, 
which  was  strongly  bufled  andVupped. 
She  gradually  recovered  from  this  state 
of  stupor,  and  he  left  her  with  the  abdo- 
men dreadfully  tender,  and  a>  jiromi- 
nent  as  before  delivery  ;  tlie  pulse  rang- 
ing at  l.W. 

I  again  visited  her  in  about  three 
hours  :  durimr  this  interval  the  ein!)ro- 
cation  had  been  reapplied.  1  found  the 
swelling  of  the  abdomen  perfectly  sub- 
sided, though  it  still  remained  exceed- 
ingly sensible  to  pressure;  the  pulse 
120.  She  had  again  sunk  into  a  state 
of  stupor  ;  her  appearance  was  tliat  of 
a  corpse;  and  in  addition  to  a  variety 
of  symptoms  which  Dr.  Armstrong  has 
so  accurately  described,  her  respiration 
was  scarcely  observable  :  no  evacuation 
had  been  procured  from  the  bowels.  I 
directed  the  medicine  to  be  continued, 
aiu!  ordered  a  purgative  enema  to  be 
injected.  In  the  course  of  the  night  the 
bowels  were  copiously  relieved,  thestate 
of  stupor  passed  away,  and  she  slept 
(piietly  at  intervals.  In  the  morning 
there  was  no  tension  of  the  abdomen  ; 
pulse  100.  The  countenance  had  lost 
its  anxious  expression.  I  directed  five 
drops  of  the  Liq.  Opii  Sed.  with  5j.  of 
Sp.  Ether  Nit.  to  be  given  every  si.v 
hours,  and  continued  the  usual  noiirish- 
ment  (gruel,  with  spice  and  brandy.) 
From  this  time  until  the  present  mo- 
ment (a  period  of  six  days)  she  has 
continued  slowly  to  recover 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  lengthen  this 
history,  by  detailing  the  progress  of  con- 
valescence ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that 
difficulties  were  encountered  and  over- 
come by  a  mode  of  treatment,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  allay  irritation, 
and  to  sujtport  the  powers  of  the  sys- 
tem ;  my  only  wish  is  to  convey  to  you 
a  faithful  picture  of  the  severity  of  "the 
disease,  and  to  point  out  the  rapid  sub- 
sidence of  the  abdominal  swelling  on  the 
application  of  tiie  camphor,  and  the  con- 
sequent mitigation  of  every  symptom 
which  appeared  to  threaten  her  exist- 
ence.—I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Henry  Geokge. 

Phillemore  Place,  Kensington, 
August  16,  1831. 
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TATHOLOGY    OF   CONTAGIOUS 

DISEASES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Londun  Mtdicul 
Gazelle. 

Impressed  with  the  importance  and 
necessity  cf  acquiring  ifleas  as  accu- 
rate as  possible  in  pathology,  and  con- 
vinced that  in  order  to  accomplish  this 
we  have  much  to  unlearn,  I  am  induced 
to  sul)mit  the  following  suggestions  to 
the  notice  of  your  readers. 

Medical  practitioners  have  prohahly 
always  been  more  influenced  by  opinions 
than  by  facts,  and  adhere  to  the  notions 
of  talented  individuals,  with  all  the  par- 
tiality of  cherished  prejudice.  We 
are  prone  to  receive  the  dicta  of  those 
authorities  to  whom  we  look  with  con- 
fidence for  accurate  views  and  appro- 
])riate  modes  of  treatment  ;  and  if  these 
individuals  have  formed  and  promul- 
gated imaginative  theories,  destitute  of 
the  solid  l)asis  of  observation,  the  in- 
fluence tiiey  may  exert  on  our  minds, 
and  the  i)ias  they  may  give  to  our  prac- 
tice may  be  incalculably  dangerous. 
One  professor,  to  whom  I  have  often  lis- 
tened with  delight,  and  whose  powerful 
elo(|uence  «ould  equally  have  fitted  him 
for  the  bar  or  the  senate,  traced  all  dis- 
eases to  the  liver,  and  believed  all  his  pa- 
tients to  labour  under  hepatalgia,  hepa- 
tagra,  or  hejjalitis.  His  catholicon  was 
culomel,  by  which  he  sou?ht  to  remove 
complaints  which  often  existed  not  in 
the  body  of  the  patient,  but  in  the  fertile 
imagination  of  the  physician  ;  and  al- 
though the  diagnosis  he  had  formed  was 
not  unfrequently  falsified  and  contra- 
dicted by  postmortem  examination,  he 
adhered  to  his  opinions  to  the  last. 
Another  eminent  and  eccentric  indivi- 
dual, by  whose  death  the  profession  has 
been  deprived  of  one  of  its  most  success- 
ful culiivators,  and  whose  talents  have 
much  contribuied  to  elevate  a  neigh- 
bouring school  to  its  present  distin- 
guished rank,  considered  all  diseases  to 
be  occasioned  by  derangement  of  the 
stomach  and  chylouoietic  viscera,  an 
opinion  which  led  him  to  adfipt  a  most 
compendio<is  method  of  prescribing, 
and  an  easy  system  of  therapeutics. 
Without  the  investigation  of  symptoms, 
external  or  internal,  the  same  prescrip- 
tion, diet,  regimen,  and  directions,  were 
thus  deemed  ci|ually  applicable  to  one 
patient  or  one  hundred,  and  capable  of 
alleviatinar  any  class  or  species  of  dis- 
ease in  CuUen's  nosology.     It  cannot 


be  disputed  that  the  regulation  of  the 
diet,  and  of  the  alvine  excretions,  are 
essentially  re(|uisite  to  tbe  successful 
treatment  of  any  disease,  and  that  solids 
and  fluids,  received  into  the  stomach, 
which  we  measure  l)y  pounds  and  ounces, 
will  i)e  as  likely  to  influence  the  health 
as  those  divided  h\  grains  or  scruples  ; 
and  Mr.  Abernetlty  has,  I  conceive,  de- 
served well  of  the  profession  for  having 
more  particularly  called  its  attention  to 
circumstances,  from  the  neglect  of  which 
the  most  judicious  medical  treatment  of 
internal,  and  probably  of  many  external 
diseases  also,  must  prove  unavailino;. 

Ancient  writers,  to  whom  the  inipor- 
tant  physiological  truths,  developed  by 
experiment,  were  unknown,  were  most 
acutely  observant  of  the  external  phe- 
nomena of  disease,  and  possibly  in 
some  instances  correct  in  their  opinions 
as  to  its  nature  and  origin.  The  utter 
neglect  of  their  writings  by  modern 
practitioners  is  by  no  means  a  proof 
that  they  are  valueless,  for  there' may 
exist  in  the  human  mind  a  prejudice  in 
favour  of  novelty,  which  is  as  likely  to 
mi^lead  the  judgment  as  the  blindest 
and  most  unimiuiring  adherence  to  ob- 
solete authorities  ;  and  that  pathology 
has  not  been  so  successfully  cultivated 
as  other  branches  of  natural  scienci?  far 
less  important,  is  incontrovertible.  Tiie 
properties  and  constituent  parts  of  the 
blood,  and  the  changes  which  it  under- 
goes from  respiration,  have  i)een  inves- 
tigated and  explained  by  our  country- 
men svith  a  degree  of  exactness  and  per- 
spicuity which  entitles  them  to  the  gra- 
titude of  all  who  are  interested  in  tlie 
extension  of  physiological  discovery, 
and  to  trophies  affording  more  perma- 
nent and  real  glory  than  those  of 
laurelled  conquerors,  the  spoilers  and 
scour;ies  of  the  human  species,  who  have 
wasted  oceans  of  the  vital  fluid. 

Our  acquaintance  with  the  properties 
and  chemical  changes  of  the  blood  is 
not  so  perfect  but  that  there  remains 
much  for  future  experimentalists  and 
inquirers  to  discover. 

I  think  it  indisputable  that  it  under- 
goes other  changes  C(]ually  important 
with  those  already  explained,  though  not 
so  obvi(jus  to  our  research,  and  not  ap- 
preciable by  any  mode  of  investigation 
hitherto  proposed.  After  bleeding  se- 
veral patients,  we  shall  find  well- 
marked  differences  in  the  appearance  of 
the  blood  drawn;  its  colour,  density, 
and  specific  gravity,  will  not  be  pre- 
cisely   similar   in  any  two   specimens 
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and  if  wcwait  until  coiifjulation  lias  taken 
place,  the  difference  will  be  still  mure 
decidedly  apparent.  Sonic  of  these 
varieties  doulitless  oriijinate  from  the 
more  or  less  perfect  arterialization  uliich 
it  has  undertrone,  or  on  the  presence  of 
inflammatory  action;  hut  these  exam- 
ples are  only  some  of  a  mnltiinde  of 
clian<fes  of  wiiich  it  may  he  susceptible 
from  having  absorbed  morbific  ajjcnts  of 
too  subtle  a  nature  to  be  discovered 
otherwise  than  liy  tiieir  subse(|nent 
effects  on  the  constitution,  and  the  dis- 
eases produced  by  their  influence;  nor 
can  we  imajfine  that  this  fluid  should 
undergo  any  without  occasioninjj  the 
most  important  conseijuences  to  the 
general  system.  The  coaj^ulable  lymph 
separated  when  inflammation  exists,  is  a 
phenomenon  by  which,  in  conjunction 
with  other  circumstances,,  we  judn^e  of 
its  presence.  This  additional  supply  is 
probably  one  means  by  which  nature  ar- 
rests increased  action,  and  preserves  the 
constitution  from  the  disease  becoming 
generally  diffused.  During  pregnancy 
the  same  circumstance  obtains,  and 
coagulable  lympii  is  separated  in  greater 
proportion  than  at  other  times,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  growth  of  the  ovum,  to  se- 
cure its  attachment  to  the  uterus  ;  and 
subsequent  to  parturition,  this  peculia- 
rity must  render  the  blood  more  speedily 
coagulable,  and  thus  tend  with  greater 
ceriainty  and  effect  to  close  the  uterine 
vessels,  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
contracted  state  of  the  uterus,  to  pre- 
vent the  danger  of  haemorrhage  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  ovum.  Besides 
these  alterations  in  the  blood  arising 
from  circumstances  within  the  body,  it 
is  highly  probable  that  it  may  undergo 
changes  produced  by  the  absorption  of 
injurious  matters  from  without ;  hence 
all  those  formidable  and  fatal  diseases 
excited  by  contagion,  so  little  under- 
stood, and  influenced  so  little  by  medi- 
cal treatment,  dictated  by  a  system  of 
pathology,  which  confounds  the  effect 
with  the  cause,  and  possibly  mistaking 
the  one  for  the  other,  is  often  calculated 
not  to  cure  the  disease,  but  to  destroy 
the  efforts  made  to  remove  it  from  the 
system  ;  hence  also  the  necessity  of  ex- 
treme caution  in  the  use  of  measures 
which  diminish  the  powers  by  which  na- 
ture seeks  to  secure  the  patient's  safety  ; 
and  increased  action,  whether  general  or 
local,  may  be  in  these  instances  a  neces- 
sary process  or  an  effort  of  nature  to 
relieve  herself  of  local  congestion,  to 
establish  and  restore  discharges  which 


may  have  been  checked  or  suppressed, 
or  a  salutary  and  essential  effort  of 
the  vis  medicatrix  nature  to  rid  her- 
self of  sometliiiig  possessed  of  irri- 
tating and  injurious  (pialitics.  Judg- 
ing from  the  symptoms  developed 
early  in  many  contagious  diseases,  we 
cannot  entertain  a  doubt  that  the 
miasma  maybe  received  into  the  system 
in  a  state  of  such  extreme  activity  that 
its  powers  are  at  once  depressed,  tiiat 
this  curative  re  action  cannot  be  accom- 
plished, by  wliicli,  in  more  sthenic  dis- 
eases arising  from  miasmata,  the  mor- 
bi(ic  agent  is  eliminated  and  removed. 
In  small-pox,  scarlatina,  measles,  and 
some  other  forms  of  disease,  tlie  ciicum- 
stances  to  which  I  refer  are  olivious  to 
our  senses,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
tagious matter  being  thrown  out  by  the 
skin,  and  for  its  removal  a  certain  de- 
gree of  increased  action  is  in  all  cases  a 
requisite  condition.  In  other  diseases 
of  miasmatic  origin,  altiioiigh  we  are 
not  in  every  instance  able;  to  discover 
the  outlet  by  which  the  morbific  agent 
is  expelled,  but  which  is  i)roba!dy  the 
surface  of  the  body,  we  have  suflicient 
reason  from  analogy  to  believe  that  the 
same  febrile  excitement  must  necessa- 
rily take  place,  and  that  their  most 
fatal  and  intractable  form  does  not  re- 
sult from  a  high  degree  of  inflammatory 
action,  but  that  the  patient  may  be  in 
some  instances  lost  for  want  of  it. 
In  such  cases,  the  local  abstraction  of 
blood  may  possiiily  be  in  a  few  cases 
admissible,  where  congestion  exists  in 
important  organs ;  but  if  this,  or  any 
other  means  of  active  depletion  be  in- 
discriminately employed,  the  event  will 
prove  that  the  measures  adopted  have 
effectually  combate<l,  not  the  patient's 
disease,  but  the  actions  by  which  nature 
has  sought  in  vain  to  eradicate  it,  and  to 
secure  bis  recovery. 

Charles  Severn. 

Je win  street,  Aldersgate-Street. 


ON    THE 

PIIYSALIS  PELAGICA   (IIolothuria 

PiiYSALis,  Lin.) 

IVith  Observatiouft  on  its  Stinging  Properly. 

By  GEonot:  Bennett,  Esq. 

(With  an  Engraving.) 

This  beautiful  mollusca  inlialiits  the 
seas  of  the  tropical  regions,  and  when 
first  removed  from  the  water  excites  the 
iidiniratiou  of  the  spectators  by  the  cle- 
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gant  and  vivid  colours  with  which  it  is 
adorned.  These  tints,  however,  are  as 
evanescent  as  they  are  hrilliant  ;  and 
soon  after  this  animal  is  captured  from 
the  sea,  tlie  crest  sinks;  tlie  l)ria:ht 
crimson  and  purole  tints  losetlieir  hril- 
liancy,  and  the  heaiity  wliich  had  previ- 
ously excited  so  much  admiration,  is  lost. 

The  orenus  physalia  (physalie)  is  thus 
defined  by  Lamarck  (sur  les  Animaux 
sans  Verlelires,  torn.  2d,  p.  478).  Cor- 
pus li!)eruin,  gelatinosum,  memhrano- 
sum,  irregulare,  ovatum,  ad  latera  suh- 
compressum,  intus  vesiculosum  :  dorso 
suhcristato  ;  ventre  tentaculis  variis  in- 
structo. 

Tentaculi  numerosi,  varii,  inBecjuales; 
alii  filiformes  interdum  longissiini ;  alii 
breviores  el  crassiores. 

Os  inferum  suhcentrale. 

Body  flexible,  gelatinous,  membra- 
nous, irregular,  ovate,  a  little  compress- 
ed on  the  sides,  vesicular  interiorly, 
with  a  crest  on  the  back  ;  and  nume- 
rous tentacnlfe  situated  at  the  base. 
The  tentaculse  are  numerous,  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  some  being  filiform,  vary- 
ing in  length,  others  shorter  and  tliicker. 
Mouth  situated  infcriorly  and  subcen- 
tral.  The  specie  are  the  physalis  pela- 
gica,  p.  tuberculosa,  P.  megalista,  P. 
elongata,  and  are  thus  described  by 
Lamarck  : — 

1. — Physalis  pelagica  (physalie 
rouge&tre.) 

Phv.  ovata,  sul)trigona,  crista  dorsali 
prominente  subrubella  veuos^.  Inha- 
biting the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  &c. 

2. — Physalis  tuberculosa  (physalie 
tuberculeuse.) 

Phy.  irregularis,  ovata,  obsolete  cris- 
tata;'extremitate  auteriorc  tuberculis, 
coeruleis,  seriatis,  confertis.  Inhabiting 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  and  Lamarck  ob- 
serves— "  elle  a  une  rangde  dc  tuber- 
cules  d'un  beau  bleu  h  son  extremity; 
anterieure,  et  sur  son  dos  une  crete 
aique,  mais  mediocre." 

3. — Physalis  Megalista  (physalie 
bleu.) 

Phy.  ovata ;  extremitatc  anteriore 
longiore  recta  rostriformi  ;  crista  pro- 
miuula  plicata.  This  animal  is  the  phy- 
salis megalista  of  Pcron  and  Le  fSeur, 
(Voyage  1 ,  plate  2!),  f.  1 .)  Inhabits  the 
Southern  Atlantic  Ocean. 

4. — Physalis  FAovyata  (physalie 

allongce.) 
Phy.  oblonga,  ulriiKjuc  acuta,  subho- 


risontalis.       Inhabiting    the     gulf    of 
Guinea. 

These  molluscse  are  known  among 
our  seamen  by  the  name  of  the  '•  Por- 
tuguese men  of  war  ;"  and  galere,  or 
fiegate  among  the  French,  from  its  ap- 
pearing like  a  small  vessel,  resting  tran- 
quilly on  the  surface  of  the  water  during 
a  calm,  at  which  time  it  is  more  readily 
discerned  than  during  strong  breezes. 
Tiie  species  now  more  particularly  under 
o!)servation  is  the  holothuria  physalis  of 
Linnseus,  the  physalis  pelagica  of  La- 
marck. The  figure  of  the  animal  is 
somewhat  ovate,  and  the  upper  portion 
resembles  an  inflated  bladder,  rounded 
at  one  extremity,  and  with  a  beak-like 
projection  at  the  other;  on  the  summit 
or  back  is  a  crest  or  ridge,  slightly  ele- 
vated, and  sulcated  and  fringed  at  the 
edges ;  the  whole  of  tliis  part  of  the 
animal  is  of  a  light  blue  colour,  tinged 
with  brilliant  crimson.  I  found  the 
bladder  to  be  filled  solely  with  air.  I 
have  frequently  heard  it  asserted  that 
the  animal  has  a  voluntary  power  of  col- 
lapsing the  bladder  on  the  approach  of 
tempestuous  weather;  or,  to  use  a  nau- 
tical expression,  "  furls  all  sail,"  and 
then  sinks  to  some  depth.  I  am  not 
aware  on  what  authority  this  assertion 
rests  ;  it  is  more  probably  a  "  seaman's 
tale"  than  the  result  of  a  naturalist's 
observation.  On  examination,  no 
apparatus  is  found  by  which  such  an 
eifect  could  be  produced,  and  if  it  ac- 
tually has  such  a  power,  why  is  it  not 
exercised  in  every  moment  of  peril? 
Why  docs  it  not,  like  the  argonauta, 
collapse  and  sink  on  the  approach  of 
danger  ?  When  we  approach  the  ani- 
mal to  capture  it,  or  when  it  has  been 
taken  from  the  water,  no  such  change 
takes  place;  the  bladder  still  remains 
inflated,  and  can  also  be  preserved  in 
that  state  ;  and  during  a  strong  breeze, 
I  have  seen  them  floating  on  the  waves, 
but  from  the  ship  passing  at  that  lime 
rapidly  through  the  water,  they  are  then 
more  rarely  observed.  I  iiave  also 
seen  them  thrown  in  tempestuous 
weather  on  the  beach  at  New  South 
Wales,  the  bladders  remaining  always 
inflated.  From  these,  and  other  reasons 
which  might  be  iiddnced,  the  assertion 
cannot  l)e  considered  as  the  result  of 
actual  observation.  The  inflated  mem- 
brane is  probably  intended  to  keep  the 
animal  i)Uoyant  on  tiie  water,  iiy  which 
it  is  readily  enabled  to  extend  its  long 
tentaculae  in  search  of  prey,  or  it  may 
be  designed  as  a  locomotive  agent,  aid- 
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iug  the  animal  in  its  progress  over  the 
"  vast  bosom  of  tlie  ocean  ;"  thus  serv- 
ing the  purpose  of  a  sail.  It  is  said 
that  tlie  appearance  of  the  physalianear 
the  sea-coast  is  the  indication  of  an  ap- 
proaching tempest. 

Respecting  tiiis  genus,  Lamarck  oh- 
serves,  that  "  la  forme  irregnliere,  la 
Crete  dorsale,  et  les  tentacules  tres  long 
ct  pendans  qu'elle  a  sous  le  ventrt;,  la 
<listingucnt  eminemmcnt  des  velleles. 
Par  cette  meme  cri''te  ot  par  son  inte- 
rieur  vesiculeux  elle  differe  de  toutes 
les  medusaires  connues*."  Situated  at 
the  under  part  of  the  animal  is  a  mass 
of  tentaculie,  some  long  and  filiform, 
others  short  and  thick,  each  apparently 
consisting  of  a  cliain  of  globules,  filled 
with  an  extremely  acrid  fluid  ;  in  colour 
they  are  of  a  beautiful  purple,  with  an 
admixture  of  crimson,  and  they  are 
covered  by  a  glutinous  substance,  having 
a  peculiar  odour.  Lamarck  observes, 
that  "  la  bouche  des  physalies  est  in- 
feriure,  sans  etre  tout-d-fait  centrale. 
Les  tentacules  qui  I'avoisinent  ou  I'en- 
vironnent,  et  qui  consecjuemment  sont 
feitueset  pendans  sous  le  ventre  de  I'ani- 
mal  sont  nombreux,  tres  in^gaux,  et  de 
diverses  sortes.  Les  uns  sont  plus 
courts,  plus  epais,  et  paraissent  termi- 
nes  en  su^oirs ;  les  autres  sont  fort  longs, 
(iliformes,  commes  ponctues  par  la  di- 
versite  de  leurs  couleurs  locales;  car  ils 
sont  vivement  colores  de  diflferentes  raa- 
nieres,  et  il  y  en  ade  rouges,  de  violets, 
et  d'un  tres  beau  bleu.  Leurcrcte  dor- 
sale  est  aussi  tres  vivement  et  agrea- 
blement  variee  dans  ses  couleurs." 

1  cauglu  a  fine  spe<'imen  of  this  mol- 
lusca  in  latitude  9"  0'  South,  and  longi- 
tude, 12°  59'  West.  Being  aware  of  the 
sting  existing  in  the  tentaculae,  I  was  de- 
sirous of  trying  its  etFects  on  myself,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  from  personal 
experience  the  constitutional  irritative 
effects  resulting  from  it.  On  taking 
hold  of  the  animal,  it  raised  its  tenta- 
culae and  stung  me  on  the  second  and 
ring  fingers.  The  sensation  was  similar 
at  first  to  that  produced  \>\'  the  nettle  ; 
but  licfore  a  few  minutes  had  elapsed,  a 
violent  aching  pain  succeeded,  affecting 
more  severely  the  joints  of  the  fingers, 
the  stinging  sensation  at  the  same  time 
continuing  at  the  part  first  touclied. 
On  cold  water  being  applied,  with  the 
intention  of  ren^oving  or  lessening  the 
pain,  it  was   found  rather  to  increase 
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than  diminish  liie  painful  efl'ects.  The 
irritation  resulting  from  the  poisonous 
fluid  emitted  by  the  animal  extended 
upwards,  increasing  in  extent  and  seve- 
rity (apparently  acting  along  tlie  course 
of  the  nerves),  and  in  the  space  of  a 
(juarter  of  an  hour,  the  pain  in  the  fore- 
arm (which  was  more  particularly  refer- 
able to  the  inner  part)  was  very  violent, 
and  at  the  elbow-joint  it  was  still  more 
so.  It  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  tiiat 
when  the  joints  became  affected  the 
pain  always  increased.  The  pain  became 
at  last  almost  unbearable,  and  was  much 
increased  on  the  affected  arm  being 
moved  ;  the  pulse  of  that  arm  was  also 
much  accelerated,  and  an  unnatural 
heat  was  felt  over  its  whole  surface. 
The  pain  extended  to  the  shoulder- 
joint  ;  and  on  the  pectoral  muscle  be- 
coming attacked  by  the  same  painful 
sensation,  an  oppression  of  breathing 
was  occasioned,  which  we  find  produced 
in  a  similar  manner  by  rheumatism, 
when  it  attacks  that  muscle  ;  and  it 
proved  very  distressing  during  the  time 
it  remained.  The  continuance  of  the 
pain  was  very  severe  for  nearly  half  an 
hour,  after  which  it  gradually  abated, 
but  the  after;effects  was  felt  during  the 
remainder  of  the  day  in  a  slight  degree 
of  numbness  and  increased  temperature 
of  the  arm.  On  this  offensive  power  of 
the  animal,  Lamarck  observes,  that 
"  lorsqu'on  touche  ou  que  Ton  prend 
un  de  ces  animaux  avec  le  main,  il  re- 
pand  une  humeur  si  subtile,  si  pene- 
trante,  eten  meme  temps  si  veneneuse 
ou  si  caustique  qu'elle  cause  aussisto-t 
un3  chaleur  extraordinaire,  une  denian- 
geaison  et  meme  une  douleur  cuisante, 
qui  dure  assez  long  temps*."  About 
two  hours  after  I  had  been  stung,  I  per- 
ceived that  a  vesicle  had  arisen  on  the 
spot ;  and  when  children  have  been 
stung,  I  observed  that  numerous  small 
vesicles  arose,  similar  to  those  produced 
by  the  nettle.  The  intensity  of  the 
effects  depend  ou  the  size  and  conse- 
quent power  of  the  animal ;  and  after  it 
has  been  for  some  time  reinoved  from 
the  water,  it  is  found  that  the  stinging 
property  has  diminished,  'i'his  irrita- 
tive property,  unattended,  however,  by 
any  of  the  constitutional  effects,  remains 
for  a  long  time  in  the  tentacute,  even 
after  they  have  been  removed  from  the 
animal,  for  in  toucliing  a  handkerchief 
some  weeks  after  it  had  been  used  in 
xviping  off  some  of  the  portions  of  the 
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tentaculae,  the  stinoing  property  was 
found  to  Iiave  remained,  although  it  had 
lost  that  virulent  (luality  which  produced 
on  a  recent  application  such  violent 
constitutional  irritation.  Dr.  Clarke 
Abel,  when  off  the  great  Lemna  island, 
experienced  an  attack  from  a  species  of 
physalia  which  (al'tliough  from  his  de- 
scription it  was  of  very  diminutive  size) 
produced  severe  symptoms,  he  thus 
mentions  the  circumstances.  "  Whilst 
employed  in  collecting  some  ?ea-weed 
floating  about  the  ship,  I  observed  a 
species  of  physalia,  so  small  and  trans- 
parent, that  I  at  first  mistook  it  for  an 
air-bubble  ;  but  on  catching  it  in  my 
hand,  was  soon  convinced  of  my  error, 
for  wrapping  its  long  tendrils  round  one 
of  my  fingers,  ii  stung  like  a  nettle,  but 
with  much  more  severe  effect.  In  about 
five  minutes,  the  pain  in  my  finger 
abated,  but  an  uneasy  sensation  extend- 
ed up  the  inside  of  the  arm,  which  soon 
terminated  in  an  aching  pain  in  the  arm- 
pit, accompanied  by  a  sense  of  restric- 
tion within  my  chest :  within  fifteen 
minutes  all  uneasiness  ceased.  The 
manner  in  which  the  animal  produces 
these  effects  is,  I  believe,  unexplained  ; 
but  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  are 
occasioned  by  a  peculiar  poison,  se- 
creted by  it,  and  contained  in  a  gluti- 
nous matter,  which  covers  its  tendrils  ; 
as  this,  when  applied  to  the  skin,  apart 
from  the  animal,  excites  a  smarting 
pain*."  This  poisonous  quality  does 
not,  however,  exist  solely  in  this  species 
of  mollusca ;  several  of  the  medusie 
have  similar  jjroperties,  which  may, 
perhaps,  be  considered  as  both  offen- 
sive and  defensive  ;  and  it  has  been,  and 
no  doul)t  correctly,  supposed  to  be  given 
to  these  animals  as  a  means  of  procur- 
ing their  food,  the  benumbing  principle 
existing  in  the  tentaculte  rendering 
their  prey  when  touched  nnable  to  es- 
cape. For  what  purpose  this  offensive, 
or  perhaps  defensive  property,  exists  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  it  is  diflicult  to 
decide,  and  all  that  has  yet  been  said  on 
the  subject  may  be  considered  as  merely 
liypothetical  :  for  instance,  at  the  Island 
of  [Singapore  there  is  a  remarkable 
species  of  the  order  Fuci,  usually  found 
growing  in  isolated  patches  upon  corul 
banks.  Finlayson  thus  mentions  it. 
It  is  pinnated,  plumose,  elegant,  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  and   of  a 


whitish  colour.  It  is  endued  with  a 
property  of  stinging  like  nettles;  the 
sensation  produced  is  more  acute  and 
more  penetrating,  more  instantaneous, 
but  somewhat  less  permanent.  The 
hand  is  scarcely  brought  into  contact 
with  it,  before  the  wound  is  inflicted. 
A  small,  corrugated,  granular  bag, 
filled  with  a  transparent  fluid,  would 
seem  to  be  the  organ  by  which  it  pro- 
duces this  effect.  These  are  no  sooner 
touched  than  they  discharge  the  fluid 
they  contain.  The  plant  soon  loses  this 
power  after  being  removed  from  the 
water.""  This  plant  seems,  therefore, 
to  possess  an  offensive  or  defensive  pro- 
perty, analagous  to  that  of  the  physalia, 
but  for  what  purpose  it  is  difficult  to 
form  an  opinion. 

The  usual  method  adopted  for  tlie 
preservation  of  this  curious  and  beauti- 
ful niollusca,  described  in  this  paper,  is 
by  placing  it  in  spirits  ;  the  form  is 
thus  well  preserved ;  but  its  beautiful 
colours,  the  subject  of  so  much  admira- 
tion, are  totally  lost.  Several  fine  pre- 
parations in  spirits  are  in  the  museum 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in 
London.  As  in  tiie  case  of  the  beauti- 
ful but  evanescent  colour  of  flowers,  no 
method  has  been  discovered  by  which 
their  natural  brilliancy  can  be  pre- 
served, and  it  is  impossible  to  retain 
that  peculiar  brightness  given  only  by 
life  and  health.  I  have  lately  preserved 
the  physalia  in  the  following  manner*  : 
I  at  first  detached  the  whole  of  the 
tentaculse  from  the  membranous  portion 
of  the  animal,  on  account  of  their  being 
too  soft  and  perishable  to  enable  them 
to  be  dried  en  masse  with  any  chance 
of  success,  their  /brm  only  being  pre- 
served well  in  spirits  ;  the  membranous, 
or  inflated  portion  of  the  animal  is  then 
punctured,  by  which  the  air  contained 
in  it  escapes ;  being  then  pressed  be- 
tween sheets  of  paper,  (which  are  to  be 
renewed  as  often  as  recjuired  until  it  is 
dry)  the  form  of  the  upper  portion  of 
the  animal  (making  a  lateral  view)  is 
well  preserved,  and  some  faint  portion 
of  the  colours  remain.  This  l)eing 
gummed  on  paper,  resembles  a  draw- 
ing, and  the  original  colours  being  imi- 
tated by  the  pencil,  and  the  tenlacnla, 
drawn  and  coloured,  the  tout  ensemble 
conveys  an  idea  of  the  brilliant  appear- 
ance of  the  animal,  as  far  as  can  be  pro- 


*  A  specimen  preserved  after  this  manner  wns 
•  Aljcl's  Narrative  of  a  .Tourney  in  tlie  Interior     laid  on  the  tal)le  of  tlic  library  of  the  Uoyiil  Insti- 
of  China,  and   of    a   Voyage  to  and  from  that     tution  during  the  evening  (.oiivirsuzionc  of  June 
country.    4to.  page  b'J.  10,  18J1. 
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duced  by    artifinal  colours.     The  an-    pared  after   the  manner  just  desiTihed. 
nexed  drawing  was  made  from  one  pre-     It  is,  indeed,  only  by  repealed  trials  tlmt 
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the  best  and  most  accurate  methods  of 
preserving  objects  of  natural  history 
can  be  discovered,  the  greatest  and  sole 
difficulty  existing,  being  that  of  pre- 
serving them  accurately  in  their  natural 
appearance. 

London,  August  10,   1831. 


OBSERVATIONS 

ON    THE 

SEEDS  OF  A  SHRUB  OF  THE  NATU- 
RAL FAMILY  COMBRETACEA, 

(Probably   a    Combretum    or    Qidsqiialis,) 

possessing  vermifuge  pnoperties. 

By  Geo.  Bennett,  Esq. 

Corr.  Mem.  of  the  Medico-Botanical  Society  of 
London,  &c.  &c. 


As  observations  on  any  new  production 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom  possessing 
medicinal  properties  cannot  be  unin- 
teresting to  the  medical  profession,  I  am 
induced,  under  this  impression,  to  give 
publicity  to  the  following  l)rief  remarks 
on  a  shrub,  a  native  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  the  seeds  of  which  have  vermi- 
fuge properties.  It  is  not,  however, 
"  transient  visitors,"  anxious  as  they 
may  be,  or  whatever  enthusiasm  they 
may  evince  in  scientific  pursuits,  by 
whom  extensive  information  can  be  col- 
lected, respecting  the  actual  value  of 
tlie  reputed  properties  (whether  medi- 
cinal or  otherwise)  of  certain  plants. 
It  is  from  those  individuals  (more  parti- 
cularly of  the  medical  profession)  resi- 
dent abroad,  that  we  ought  to  look  for 
new  discoveries,  as  well  as  for  the  con- 
firmation, by  repeated  trials,  of  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  those,  the 
properties  of  which  are  but  as  yet  im- 
perfectly known,  and  also  to  ascertain 
whether  tiieir  medicinal  powers  are 
such  as  to  render  them  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  our  materia  mcdica.  Endeavours 
should  also  be  made,  if  the  seed  or 
plant  is  the  growth  of  a  distant  clime, 
of  discovering  a  method  of  preserving 
to  countries  far  remote  the  seeds,  or 
any  other  portion  of  the  plant  in  which 
the  active  principle  is  resident;  for,  doubt- 
less, many  worthy  of  high  consideration 
have  been  too  hastily  rejected,  as  not 
possessing  the  valua!)lc  properties  attri- 
buted to  them,  solely  from  the  circum- 
stance  of  the  active   principle   having 


from  time  or  other  causes  become  inert. 
In  the  native  country  of  the  plants  the 
best  opportunity  also  exists  of  ascer- 
taining the  full  effect  of  their  medicinal 
or  other  properties  from  recently  ga- 
thered seeds  or  leaves,  attention  being 
directed  also  towards  the  season  during 
which  the  latter  more  particularly  ought 
to  be  collected.  It  is  from  our  colonial 
surgeons  that  we  ought  to  expect  infor- 
mation to  be  elicited,  not  only  of  the 
virtues  assigned  to  the  various  medici- 
nal plants  scattered  over  our  extensive 
foreign  })Ossessions,  but  in  other  branches 
of  natural  history  ;  and  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  so  very  few  devote  a  lei- 
sure hour  to  those  objects,  which,  by  a 
numerous  collection  of  facts,  would 
confer  a  lasting  benefit  to  science,  and 
prove  a  frequent  source  of  recreation 
to  themselves. 

It  was  to  me  a  subject  of  regret,  that 
I  was  unable  to  ascertain,  by  actual  in- 
spection, or  procure  specimens  of  the 
shrui),  yielding  the  seeds  now  under 
observation,  which,  during  my  visit  to 
Manilla,  (during  the  months  of  July, 
August,  and  September,)  was  unfortu- 
nately dried  up.  It  was  described  to 
me  as  being  a  shrub,  attaining  the  height 
of  from  four  to  five  feet,  a  native  of  the 
island  of  LuQonia,  and  others  of  the 
Philippine  group.  It  is  to  be  found  in 
flower  and  fruit  during  the  months  of 
January,  February,  March,  and  April : 
during  the  two  latter  months  the  fruit  is 
to  l)e  found  in  a  mature  state.  The  re- 
maining months  of  the  year  the  shrub  is 
dried  up.  From  the  fruit  (of  which  the 
following  cut  shows  the  form)  alone  an 


opinion  can  be  formed  of  its  family  and 
probable  genera,  and  from  these  it  is 
considered  to  be  of  the  natural  family 
com!)retacea;  probably  a  combretum 
or  quiscpuilis,  and  from  the  description 
of  the  shrub,  it  may  more  readily,  per- 
haps, bo  placed  to  the  former.  The 
medicinal  properly  it  posscsocs  is  that 
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of  a  drastic  purgative,  actinj,^  as  a 
powerful  vcrmifuije  for  ohihircn,  hut 
seldom  or  never  used  tor  adults,  on  ac- 
count of  tlie  lary-e  ([uantity  requisite  to 
produce  suilicient  bcuefuial  etlects. 
The  shruh  and  seeds  hear  the  appella- 
tion of  "  liruiijans,"  in  tlie  Tajralo,  or 
native  lanijuaifC;  and  "  jjiTiones,"  in 
the  Spanish.  'J'liey  arc  administered 
hy  the  outer  shell  heiiii;-  broken,  the 
kernel  extracted,  and  then  given  to  the 
patient  to  he  eaten  ;  and  as  the  flavour 
is  not  unpleasant,  children  make  no 
«»l)jeclion  to  them.  The  dose  for  a  child 
five  years  of  age  is  from  four  to  six  in 
iuiml)cr  (without  any  regard  to  weight,) 
which  is  increased  or  diminished  accord- 
ing to  the  age  of  the  patient :  if  the  tirst 
dose  has  not  the  desired  eflcct,  it  is  to 
he  repeated  on  tlie  following  morning. 
It  was  mentioned  as  being  beneficial  to 
give  the  child  some  tea  to  drink  after 
taking  the  seeds,  but  this  is  probably 
serviceable  only  in  hastening  its  etlects. 
An  over-dose  will  produce  violent  hic- 
coughs {kipo  of  the  Spaniards,)  and 
sometimes,  but  rarely,  terminates  fatal- 
ly. Cold  water  is  the  antidote  gene- 
rally administered.  Don  —  Caldez,  a 
very  intelligent  Spanish  gentleman  re- 
sident at  Alanilla,  informed  me,  that 
they  had  several  other  vermifuge  medi- 
cines, but  none  that  equalled  in  efficacy 
these  seeds;  he  judged  from  the  benefi- 
cial effects  resulting  from  cases  occur- 
ring in  his  own  family:  his  statement 
was  also  corroborated  by  both  Spaniards 
and  natives,  who  highly  extolled  their 
medicinal  properties.  These  seeds  are 
sold  abundantly  in  the  bazaars  at  Ma- 
nilla and  Cavite,  at  a  very  cheap  rate. 
Considering  that  if  these  seeds  were 
found  on  a  farther  trial  possessed  of  the 
medicinal  properties  attributed  to  them, 
tiiey  would  be  valuable  in  this  country, 
1  brought  to  England  several  packets, 
which  iiave  fortunately  arrived  in  good 
order,  and  my  endeavours  will  be  now 
directed  to  tlie  raising  of  the  shrub  in 
this  country,  both  to  ascertain  the  pro- 
bable genus  to  which  it  belongs,  as  also 
to  have  a  better  idea  of  its  vermifuge 
powers  from  recent,  ratlicr  than  from 
seeds  which  must,  from  time,  in  some 
degree  have  lost  their  power.  I  have 
presented  seeds,  therefore,  for  this  pur- 
pose to  Kew  Gardens,  the  Botanical 
Garden  of  the  Apothecaries'  Company 
at  Chelsea,  Messrs.  Loddiges  at  Hack- 
ney, ^c.  ;  and  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Medico-Bolauical   Society  of    London, 


on  the  11th  of  June  last,  I  luid  the  ho- 
nour of  presenting  a  packet  of  the  seeds, 
with  some  brief  observations.  The  es- 
tablishment of  this  society,  if  its  exten- 
sive and  valuable  objects  are  well  sup- 
ported, will  materially  increase  our 
knowledge  of  medicinal  plants,  and 
render  their  properties  better  known  ; 
and  we  may  hojje  that  the  time  will  ar- 
rive when  a  botanical  garden  will  be 
added  to  it  for  the  cultivation  solely  of 
medicinal  plants,  though  this  desidera- 
tum is  now  in  some  measure  supplied 
by  the  laudable  exertions  of  the  Ooin- 
l)any  of  Apothecaries. 

London,  August  lOtli,  1831. 


MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  tht  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
Having  perused  your  number  of  August 
13th,  I  perceived  a  statement  made  by 
J)r.  Venables,  of  Chelmsford  (in  his  case 
of  poisoning  with   corrosive  sublimate) 
that  there  is  no  known  medicine  which, 
by  its  internal  administration,  can  pro- 
duce the    miscarriage   of    a    pregnant 
woman. 

1  should  not  readily  doubt  what  such 
a  clever  man  as  Dr.  V.  would  assert, 
and  should  be  very  glad  if  his  assertion 
was  true.  I  hope  to  see  the  mistake  (if 
any)  rectified  in  a  future  number,  but 
(if  true)  the  fact  confirmed. 

Querif.  What  were  the  circumstances 
which    led    to  the   late  discovery   of   a 
valuable  obstetric  medicine  in  America? 
I  am,  sir,  yours,  &c. 
T.  H.  H. 


CAJEPUT  OIL  IN  CHOLERA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

46,  Dover-Street,  2:!<l  August,  1831. 

Sir, 
According  to  promise,  I  send  you  the 
case   of  cholera,    referred   to   in  your 
journal  last  week. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
I\I.  J.  Tierney. 

A  lady,  tet.  28,  felt  indisposed  at  half- 
past   nine,    p.  M.    on   Wednesday,   the 
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10th  instant:  slie  had  been  in  good 
health  tlironghout  tlie  day,  and  dined, 
as  usual,  at  eiyht  o'clock.  At  a  little 
before  ten  vomited  the  contents  of  the 
stomach,  reported  to  be  merely  the 
food  taken  at  dinner:  the  bowels  were 
moved  shortly  after.  At  half-past  ten 
the  voniitin((  and  purging  again  took 
place,  and  she  felt  "  very  uncomforta- 
ble." Continued  occasionally  purged 
and  sick  at  the  stomach  till  a  little  be- 
fore one,  when  she  fainted,  and  remained 
insensible  for  about  ten  minutes :  on 
recovering,  she  was  seized  with  violent 
spasms  in  the  lower  extremities,  more 
particularly  in  tlie  feet,  the  toes  being 
remarkably  affected.  The  nausea  and 
vomiting  again  distressing. 

On  my  visiting  this  lady  (for  the  first 
time  since  the  invasion  of  the  symp- 
toms,) at  a  quarter  before  two,  a.  m.  on 
Thursday,  the  11th,  [  found  her  in  a 
profuse  perspiration,  with  a  death-like 
cohhiess  of  the  extremities;  the  pulse 
at  the  wrist  scarcely  perceptible ;  insa- 
tiable thirst;  countenance  expressive 
of  great  anxiety,  with  a  remarkable 
shrinking  of  the  features;  and  extreme 
restlessness  :  the  mind  perfectly  clear. 
She  said,  "  I  believe  tliat  I  have  got 
the  cholera:  I  took  twenty-five  drops 
of  the  cajeput  oil  about  half  an  hour 
ago,  and,  in  a  few  minutes  after,  fifty 
drops  more :  it  has  done  me  good ; 
pray  let  me  have  another  dose."  I  as- 
sented, and,  fearing  that  what  she  had 
already  taken  might  not  have  been  ge- 
nuine, I  sent  for  some  which  I  had  re- 
ceived from  a  friend  lately  arrived  from 
India :  in  the  meantime,  she  took  three 
tea-spoonfuls  of  brandy,  in  a  little  water, 
which  was  repeated  in  five  minutes. 
The  body  and  limbs  having  been  well 
rubbed  with  hot,  dry  flannels,  were 
wrapped  up  in  the  same :  this  was  at- 
tended witli  considerable  difficulty,  from 
the  great  restlessness  and  jactitation. 

At  two  o'clock,  A.M.  1  gave  forty 
drops  of  the  oil,  in  half  a  wine-glass  of 
warm  water:  this  at  once  (|uieted  the 
stomach,  and  in  half  an  hour  the  spasms 
were  somewhat  relieved  :  the  pulse  be- 
came more  perceptible,  and  she  sai<l 
that  she  felt  better;  but  the  thirst  con- 
,  tinned  unal)ated,  and  she  called  for 
iced  water,  of  which  she  was  permitted 
to  take  half  a  wine-glass  repeatedly, 
with  the  addition  of  a  small  (juantity  of 
brandy,  and  a  little  sugar. 

At  half-past  three  the  extremities  be- 
came  (piitc   warm,    indeed   they   were 


ratlier  above  the  natural  temperature; 
but  the  restlessness  was  at  this  time 
excessive,  and  a  stool  was  passed,  con- 
sisting of  about  six  ounces  of  fluid  re- 
sembling thick  rice-water.  Plain  water, 
soda-water,  lemon  peel  water,  iced,  with 
a  little  brandy,  occasionally  given.  The 
feeling  of  weakness  excessive:  there 
was  a  disposition  to  sleep,  but  this  was 
interrupted  by  extreme  thirst :  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels  now  quiet.  At  five 
o'clock  she  anxiously  requested  a  saline 
elfervescing  draught,  winch  was  given, 
but  immediately  rejected  by  the  sto- 
mach :  the  pulse  became  more  languid  ; 
another  dejection,  similar  to  the  last ; 
hiccup  ;  the  spasms  increased  in  vio- 
lence, and  she  complained  of  excruciat- 
ing pain  across  the  loins.  Took  ten 
drops  of  laudanum,  with  ten  grains  of 
Epsom  salts,  in  a  little  peppermint 
water,  but  this  was  soon  rejected,  and 
not  followed  by  any  alleviation  of  the 
symptoms. 

At  six  o'clock,  A.M.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  having  Dr.  Holland  associated  with 
me.  A  blister  was  directed  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  epigastric  region  ;  a  draught 
ordered,  containing  a  small  qmxntity  of 
Epsom  salts,  in  a  little  peppermint 
water,  which  was  immediately  rejected 
by  the  stomach  ;  the  small  quantity  of 
brandy  in  iced  water,  soda  water,  &c. 
directed  to  be  given  occasionally. 

The  thirst  continuing  unabated,  the 
patient  was  permitted  to  have  small 
I)its  of  ice  in  her  mouth,  whidi  gave 
great  comfort.  During  all  tliis  time  7io 
urine  luas  passed ;  throughout  there  was 
no  pain  in  the  stomach  or  bowels. 

The  extremities  becoming  again  cold, 
and  the  pulse  giving  way,  it  was  agreed, 
at  eight  o'clock,  to  give  forty  drops  of 
the  cajeput  oil.  iJreat  relief  followed 
the  exhibition  of  this  dose;  witiiin  an 
hour,  however,  the  violent  spasms  in 
the  muscles  of  the  legs  and  feet  return- 
ed, but  they  lasted  only  for  a  short 
time ;  she  then  became  composed,  and 
soon  after  had  a  short  refreshing  sleep. 

At  twelve  o'clock  great  improvement ; 
and  at  two,  p.m.  (the  stomach  and 
bowels  having  remained  quiet)  she  took 
two  grains  of  calomel,  with  three  of  the 
compound  extract  ofcolocynth.  Atth"'e 
o'clock  the  patient  took  a  small  break- 
fast cup  of  mulagatawiiey  soup;  and 
had  afterwards  refreshing  sleep  for 
an  hour  and  a  half;  at  ^\\c  took  a  wine- 
glass of  siierry,  and  slept  again  for  an 
hour;  at  seven  took  another  cup  of  the 
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soup,  and  uflorwards  slept  till  liulf-past 
eifflit,  when  a  dark,  scaiity  stool  passed  ; 
and  l\ir  the  tirst  time  since  the  attack, 
sonic  urine  ;  at  half  past  nine  another 
scanty  motion,  and  soon  after  a  greater 
(pianlity  of  urine,  of  a  ])ale  colour;  at 
ten  o'clock,  i'.m.  she  took  four  i^rains  of 
the  extract  of  colocynth,  and  she  was 
removed  to  a  sofa  while  her  bed  was 
boinjf  made;  at  half-past  ten,  after 
takiiif,'  a  little  more  soup,  she  fell 
asleep. 

Friday  12tli,  nine,  a.m. — I  found  the 
patient  asleep  ;  her  maid  reported  that 
she  had  passed  a  good  night,  and  slept 
comfortalily  ;  urine  passed  freely;  at 
noon  met  Dv.  Holland  ;  we  found  our 
patient  free  from  complaint,  having 
taken  some  of  the  soup  for  her  break- 
fast. It  is  to  be  noted,  that  throughout 
this  attack  the  tongue  was  clean  and 
moist,  although  the  thirst  at  times  was 
intolerable.  In  the  course  of  this  day 
she  was  moved  from  her  bed  to  a  sofa ; 
at  nine  in  the.  evening,  the  bowels  not 
having  been  moved,  eight  grains  of  the 
extract  of  colocynth  were  taken. 

Saturday,  13th,  morning.  —  Found 
that  the  patient  had  been  disturbed  by 
the  pills  during  the  night,  and  had  had 
loose  bilious  motions. 

Sent  for  at  tive,  p.m.  in  consequence 
of  her  suffering  occasional  pain  in  the 
stomacii  and  bowels,  with  vomiting. 
A  draught,  consisting  of  camphor, 
julep,  and  Oj'iate  confection,  was  or- 
dered, but  this  was  immediately  rejected 
by  the  stomach.  The  pain  and  sick- 
ness continuing,  thirty  drops  of  the 
cajeput  oil  were  administered,  and  soon 
after  the  pain  and  sickness  subsided. 
The  cajeput  oil  was  always  very  grateful 
to  the  stoniach.  'I'he  lady  has  continued 
well.  No  other  case  of  cholera  has  oc- 
curred in  the  family. 
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L'Auteur  se  tne  k  allonger  ce  que  ie  lecteur  se 
tue  a  abriiger." — U'Ai.kjibeiit. 


A  Trealise  on  the  Means  of  Preserving 
Health,  and  parliculurlif  the  Pre- 
vention of  Oiyanic  Diseases.  By 
A.  P.  W.  PruLip,  M.D.  F.R.S.  L. 
and  E.  &c. 
The  learneil  and  elaborate  paper  of 
Dr.  W.  Philip,  in  our  last  number,  has 


induced  us  to  direct  more  particular  at- 
tention than  we  had  previously  done  to 
his  work  on  Organic  Diseases,  published 
a  few  months  ago.  In  bringing  it  under 
the  notice  of  our  readers,  we  shall  first 
present  them  with  a  faithful  analysis, 
(which,  if  somewhat  extended,  is  not 
more  so  than  the  imi)ortance  of  the  sub- 
ject reipiires,)  and  then  ofl'er  a  few  re- 
marks upon  the  questions  discussed. 

The  author  begins  by  informing  us, 
that  it  is  not  his  intention  to  present 
to  the  reader  a  regular  treatise  on 
the  diseases  he  is  about  to  consider,  but 
to  state  the  result  of  his  own  experience, 
and  apply  the  investigations  wiiich  have 
long  occupied  a  consideraide  portion  of 
his  time,  to  improve  onr  knowledge  of 
their  nature  and  treatment. 

"  I  believe,"  he  observes,  "  a  physi- 
cian who  has  been  long  engaged  in  prac- 
tice cannot  better  i)romote  the  objects 
of  his  profession  than  by  simply  relating 
with  accuracy  tlie  facti  he  has  himself 
observed,  and  the  reflections  they  have 
suggested." 

'I'lie  work  is  divided  into  two  parts :  in 
the  first,  the  nature  and  symi>toms  of  the 
states  which  precede  the  establishment 
of  organic  disease,  is  considered  ;  in  the 
second,  the  means  of  preventing  these 
states,  and  counteracting  tiieir  effects. 

With  the  exception  of  simj)le  ("ever, 
and  a  state  of  inanition  and  plethora,  he 
considers  all  diseases  as  depending  on 
local  affections.  For  the  phenomena 
and  treatment  of  the  various  species  of 
fever,  he  refers  to  his  treatise  on  febrile 
diseases. 

The  state  of  inanition  he  considers  as 
alaays  temporary,  except  it  be  support- 
ed by  some  local  disease.  It  is  only 
where  due  nourishment  has  been  with- 
held, or  the  patient  has  suffered  from 
previous  disease,  that  we  find  the  quan- 
tity of  circulating  fluids  deficient,  inde- 
pendently of  a  failure  of  function  in 
some  of  the  organs  of  digestion  and  as- 
similation ;  and  in  these  cases,  provided 
nosuch  failure  supervenes,  theirdue  pro- 
portion is  soon  restored.  Plethora  the 
author  regards  as  a  state  of  much 
greater  importance,  and  as  laying  the 
foundation  of  many  diseases.  He  treats 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  disposes  to 
and  modifies  the  symptoms  of  inflam- 
mation ;  hut  he  regards  congestion,  that 
is,  morbid  distention  of  the  larger  ves- 
sels of  particular  parts,  as  tlie  class  of 
diseases  most  intimately  connected  with. 
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and  consequently  most  apt  to  arise  from 
a  state  of  plethora.  The  aiitlior  made 
many  experiments  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  state  of  tlie  vessels  in 
an  inflamed  part,  the  results  of  which 
have  been  confirmed  by  others.  An  ac- 
count of  these  experiments  was  pub- 
lished in  the  introduction  to  his  treatise 
on  symptomatic  fevers.  From  thence 
it  appears  that  every  cause  debilitating 
the  capillary  vessels  of  a  part  is  capable 
of  inducing  inflammation,  these  vessels, 
in  consequence  of  the  debility,  suffering 
themselves  to  be  morltidly  distended  by 
the  vis-a-tergo.  In  this  state  of  these 
vessels,  and  the  consequent  increased  ac- 
tion of  the  larger  vessels  of  the  l)art, 
and,  in  inflammations  of  importance,  of 
the  whole  system,  inflammation  con- 
sists. 

In  a  state  of  plethora,  where  the 
whole  circulating  system  is  more  or  less 
in  a  distended  and  del)ilitated  state,  such 
partial  failure  of  power  in  the  capillary 
vessels  is  most  apt  to  take  place ;  but 
from  the  diminished  power  of  the  vis- 
a-tergo,  the  symptoms  of  excitement 
consequent  on  the  debility  of  the  capil- 
laries, will  not  rise  so  high  as  in  more 
vigorous  states  of  the  liabit.  Hence  the 
plethoric  are  liable  to  inflammatory  at- 
tacks, but  in  them  inflammation  is  more 
languid.  It  is  thus,  the  author  ob- 
serves, rendered  more  insidious — more 
apt  to  run  to  its  unfavourable  termina- 
tions without  the  usual  warnings.  But 
experience  tells  us  that  in  plethoric 
habits  the  larger  vessels  of  the  part  are 
still  more  liable  to  an  increase  of  debi- 
lity than  the  capillaries,  giving  rise  to  a 
congested  state,  which  impairs  the  func- 
tion of  the  part,  without  producing  the 
symptoms  characteristic  of  inflamma- 
tion. 

The  author  points  out  the  reasons 
why  a  pletiioric  state  of  the  habit  does 
not  always  l)etray  itself  by  external 
signs,  and  why  when  it  does  so  shew 
itself,  the  risk  is  not  always  propor- 
tioned to  its  external  indications. 

It  seems  at  first  view  surprising  that 
the  state  of  the  external  may  not  always 
be  regarded  as  an  indication  of  that  of 
the  internal  vessels,  all  parts  of  the  cir- 
culating system  freely  communicating. 
In  a  mere  system  of  inanimate  tubes  it 
would  be  so,  but  we  cannot  thus  reason 
respecting  the  vessels  of  the  living  ani- 
mal. 

"  Although,"  the  author  observes, 
"  the  power   of  the   heart  and   blood- 


vessels, we  shall  find,  is  independent  of 
the  nervous  system,  it  is  throughout  the 
whole  frame  capable  of  being  influenced 
by  it.  By  it  (he  animal  body  is  formed 
into  a  whole,  every  part  of  which  is 
under  the  control  of  the  central  parts  of 
that  system  where  all  its  powers,  if  we 
except  merely  the  powers  of  conveying 
its  influence,  reside  ;  and  the  cause  of 
deviations  from  the  healthy  state  often 
so  ufifect  this  system  that  their  influence 
is  felt  most  in  certain  parts,  and  con- 
sequently the  vessels  of  tliose  parts  are 
most  aflPected.  Now  when  the  causes 
of  plethora  produce  too  great  fulness  of 
the  vessels,  it  is  evident  that  if  the  ac- 
tion of  any  particular  set,  from  sitme 
peculiarity  in  the  exciting  causes,  or  in 
the  habit  of  the  patient,  be  more  debili- 
tated than  tlie  rest,  these  will  be  most 
distended,  and  tiieir  preternatural  dis- 
tention will  tend  to  relieve  the  others. 
Thus  the  morbid  distention  sometimes 
takes  place  chiefly  in  the  external,  and 
sometimes  in  the  internal  vessels. 
When  we  consider  local  affections,  we 
shall  find  that  even  with  respect  to  par- 
ticular parts  of  the  body,  this  fact  is 
clearly  demonstrated.  Nay,  we  have 
sufficient  proof  that  a  weakness  of  par- 
ticular sets  of  vessels,  is  ot'ten  the  sole 
cause  of  the  partial  plethora  which  at- 
tends it ;  for  although  the  quantity  of 
blood  on  the  whole  may  be  no  greater, 
or  even  much  less,  than  it  should  be,  if 
any  set  of  vessels  be  debilitated,  they 
will  yield  most  to  the  general  force  of 
the  circulation,  and  thus  receive  more 
blood  than  their  due  porportion." 

A  plethoric  state  the  author  considers 
as  not  merely  disposing  to,  and  modify- 
ing disease,  by  the  general  distention  of 
the  vessels,  but  also  by  the  change 
which  necessarily  takes  place  in  the 
blood  itself,  from  the  languor  of  the  se- 
creting and  other  assimilating  pro- 
cesses, which  necessarily  attends  it  ; 
and  particularly  from  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  every  part  of  the  body  through 
the  impaired  power  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. This  leads  him  to  consider  the 
relation  which  that  system  bears  to  the 
circulating  system.  Of  this  part  of  tiie 
work  he  himself  gives  an  ample  ana- 
lysis in  his  reply  to  Dr.  Prout,  which 
appeared  in  the  last  number  of  this 
Journal;  and  the  chapter  concludes 
with  some  observations  relating  to  the 
manner  in  which  frmctional  are  changed 
to  structural  diseases ;  and  the  neces- 
sity  of  keeping   in   view    the   relation 
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which  the  different  parts  of  the  animal 
frame  hear  to  cacli  other,  in  order  to 
uuderstaiul  tlie  niainier  in  which  the 
foundation  of  the  latter  set  of  diseases 
is  laid,  and  tlieir  prui^Tcss  influenced. 

He  then  proceeds  to  consider  tlie  dis- 
eases of  individual  ortjans,  bef(innin<f 
with  the  brain  as  the  most  important. 
The  third  and  fourth  chapters  relate  to 
the  diseases  of  this  organ,  wliich  tend  to 
affect  its  structure  j  the  third  to  the 
acute,  the  fourth  to  the  chronic  diseases 
having  this  tendency.  The  author's  ob- 
ject in  tlie  Hrst  of  these  chapters  is 
chiefly  to  prepare  the  reader  for  what  is 
said  in  tlie  other,  and  consisting  in  the 
application  of  the  results  of  his  experi- 
ments to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the 
acute  diseases  of  the  brain,  does  not  ad- 
mit of  being  much  abridged.  We  siiall, 
therefore,  extract  from  it  as  a  specimen 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  application 
is  made,  what  is  said  of  concussion  of 
the  brain,  which  the  author  classes  with 
nervous  apoplexy. 

"  Thus  nervous  apoplexy,"  he  ob- 
serves, "  is  either  the  effect  of  a  sudden 
and  excessive  application  of  stimulants, 
which  often  produces  instant  death,  and 
always  threatens  it,  or  of  the  slower 
operation  of  sedatives — namely,  of  those 
causes  which  debilitate  the  action  of  the 
brain,  and  through  it  of  the  nervous 
system.  We  have  a  striking  instance 
of  the  effects  of  the  former  cause,  in 
what  surgeons  call  concussion  of  the 
brain — that  is,  the  efl'ects  of  a  blow  on 
the  head,  which  so  shapes  the  brain  as 
to  endanger  the  immediate  failure  of  the 
powers  of  life. 

It  has  just  been  observed,  that  in  the 
experiments  above  referred  to,  a  blow, 
which  instantly  and  wholly  deranges  the 
mechanism  of  the  brain,  was  found  at 
the  same  moment  to  deprive  the  heart 
and  blood-vessels  of  their  power.  A 
case  of  concussion  is  in  its  first  stage 
only  a  less  degree  of  the  same  state. 

It  will  place  what  has  been  said  in  a 
clearer  point  of  view  cursorily  to  enu- 
merate the  effects  of  such  an  impression 
made  on  the  nervous  system  as  suddenly 
lessens  the  power  of  the  heart  and  ves- 
sels. They  will  be  found  very  accu- 
rately to  correspond  with  the  best  ac- 
counts given  by  surgeons  of  concussion 
of  the  brain*,  a  disease  whose  nature 
has  been  considered  obscure  ;  nor  is  it 

*  See  the  third  pnrt  of  Mr.  Aberiiethy's  Sur- 
gical and  Physiological  Kssays,  and  other  works 
on  concussiou  of  the  brain." 


possible  to  understand  it  without  being 
aware  of  the  immediate  inllnc-nce  of  tlic 
brain  on  the  heart  and  [)luod-vessels. 
Where  the  i)rain  is  by  any  case  power- 
fully and  suddenly  impressed,  i)ut  not 
surticiently  so  wholly  to  destroy  its  me- 
chanism, it  debilitates  without  destroy- 
ing the  various  functions. 

The  sensibility  is  impaired  ;  the  heart 
acts  more  frequently  and  feebly,  and 
for  the  most  part  irregularly,  and  the 
circulating  system  suffers  a  similar  loss 
of  power  in  every  part  of  the  body. 
The  sphincters  of  the  rectum  and  the 
bladder  do  not  merely  cease  to  be  ex- 
cited by  any  voluntary  effort,  as  in  san- 
guineous apoplexy,  but  have  the  power 
on  which  tfie  degree  of  contraction,  con- 
stituting their  state  of  rest,  depends, 
more  or  less  impaired  ;  so  that  the  con- 
tents of  these  cavities  often  escape. 

This  state  is  succeeded  by  some  im- 
provement in  the  symptoms.  The  heart 
and  blood-vessels  in  some  decree  re- 
cover from  the  shock  they  received. 
The  former  begins  to  beat  with  less  fre- 
quency, and  with  more  force  and  regu- 
larity, and  the  latter  to  convey  the 
blood  with  greater  velocity,  and  in  a 
more  uniform  stream.  In  proportion 
as  this  change  takes  place,  the  various 
functions,  as  I  have  very  frequently  ob- 
served in  animals,  improve  ;  a  greater 
degree  of  sensibility  returning. 

If  the  offending  cause  be  compara- 
tively slight,  the  symptoms  continue  to 
improve ;  if  severe,  the  heart  soon  be- 
gins again  to  beat  more  languidly,  and 
with  it  all  the  functions  gradually  fail. 
This  second  failure  is  always  final. 

If  the  injury  done  tc  the  nervous 
system  be  of  such  a  nature  as  particu- 
larly to  debilitate  the  capillary  vessels  of 
the  injured  part  during  that  interval  in 
which  the  vigour  of  the  circulation  is  in 
some  degree  restored,  the  vessels  of 
this  part  yield  to  the  force  of  the  blood, 
and  the  symptoms  of  inflammation  are 
thus  added  to  those  more  immediately 
arising  from  the  injury. 

The  reader  will  perceive,  from  the 
foregoing  view  of  the  subject,  that  the 
nervous  is  a  much  more  complicated 
disease  than  the  sanguineous  apoplexy. 
In  the  latter,  although  the  powers  of 
the  nervous  system  are  impaired,  those 
of  the  sanguiferous  system  are,  in  the 
commencement  of  the  disease,  entire, 
and  only  become  affected  through  the 
failure  of  respiration  and  the  assimilat- 
ing processes.      In   nervous  apoplexy, 
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not  only  the  powers  of  circulation  sufl'er 
directly  from  the  injury  done  to  the 
nervous  system,  thus  producing  a  com- 
bination of  diseased  states  of  both  sys- 
tems, but  the  debility  of  the  heart  and 
blood-vessels  has  a  secondary  effect  on 
the  nervous  system  itself.  The  action 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  fail  from 
defective  circulation,  and  a  state  of  tiiese 
organs  analogous  to  that  which  takes 
place  in  fainting,  is  superadded  to  that 
produced  by  the  cause  of  the  disease. 
Hence  tiie  immediate  danger  in  this 
form  of  apoplexy. 

From  the  whole  that  has  been  said  of 
the  more  acute  diseases  of  the  brain, 
we  may  clearly  perceive  the  general 
laws  which  regulate  them  ;  and  although 
those  with  slower  progress  appear  with 
less  marked  symptoms,  we  may  still  ob- 
serve the  same  tendencies  in  them. 
They  are  still  such  as  lead  to  derange- 
ment of  its  mechanism,  or  morbid  dis- 
tention of  its  vessels." 

The  author  considers  the  affection  of 
the  brain,  and  its  tendency  to  organic 
disease,  from  severe  and  long-continued 
stomach  complaints  and  other  causes  of 
nervous  irritation,  as  of  a  nature  similar 
to  other  symptomatic  diseases  —  such 
as  dyspeptic  phthisis,  which  arises  from 
a  long  continuance  of  what  are  called 
bilious  complaints;  but  the  difliculty  of 
the  diagnosis  with  respect  to  the  brain  is 
greater,  because  the  aflection  of  this 
organ  produces  j^eneral,  not  local,  symp- 
toms, as  happens  in  the  affections  of  all 
other  organs. 

.  The  brain  is  not  only  the  organ  of 
perception,  but  the  source  of  nervous 
power.  While  it  conspires  with  the  spi- 
nal marrow  in  maintaining  the  secreting 
and  assimilating  processes,  and  occa- 
sionally influencing  the  powers  of  circu- 
lation, it  is  at  once  tiie  seat  of  the  sen- 
sorial functions  and  the  source  of  the 
powers  on  which  they  depend.  It  is  not 
necessary,  therefore,  that  headache,  gid- 
diness, or  other  local  symptom,  should 
attend,  in  order  to  indicate  an  affection 
of  the  brain.  This  may  be  indicated 
by  no  other  symptom  than  disorder  and 
failure  in  the  general  functions  of  the 
systeu),  all  of  which  depend  on  the  state 
of  this  organ.  Thus  it  is  that  the  more 
serious  ati'ections  of  the  brain,  in  their 
early  stages,  often  assuming  a  form 
little  different  from  that  of  common  ner. 
V0U8  complaints,  the  dilticiilty  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  serious  from  the  trivial 
flinease  is  often  very  great,  at  liie  only 


period  at  which  there  is  a  possibility  of 
affording  relief.  Tliis  diagnosis  is  the 
subject  of  the  fourth  chapter. 

The  author  conceives  that  we  can  only 
distinguisli  the  more  serious  tendency  of 
the  nervous  symptoms  by  an  alteuliou 
to  the  whole  of  the  circumstauces  of 
the  case,  which  he  arranges  under  the 
following  heads.  The  liabit  of  the  pa- 
tient;  the  nature  both  of  the  predis- 
posing and  exciting  causes ;  the  general 
course  of  the  symptoms  ;  the  changes 
produced  by  the  continuance  of  the  dis- 
ease, particularly  the  patient's  com- 
plexion and  general  appearance,  and 
even  the  expression  of  his  countenance. 

Our  space  does  not  allow  us  to  follow 
the  author  in  his  observations  on  each  of 
these  heads,  but  the  general  conclu- 
sions arrived  at  are,  that  the  less  irrita- 
ble and  variable  the  nature  of  the  pa- 
tient's habit,  the  more  is  to  be  feared 
from  the  continuance  of  the  nervous 
symptoms  ;  that  more  is  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  permanence  of  the 
nature  of  the  predisposing  and  exciting 
causes,  than  from  the  degree  of  their  im- 
mediate effects  ;  and  more  from  the  de- 
gree in  which  the  symptoms  are  uni- 
form and  obstinate,  than  from  the  seve- 
rity of  the  symptoms  themselves;  — 
and  we  are  to  judge  of  the  danger  rather 
by  the  eti'ect  produced,  on  the  whole,  ou 
the  patient's  appearance  and  habits, 
than  from  the  occasional  consequences 
of  the  more  severe  attacks.  Any  thing 
like  a  permanent  feverish  tendency,  in 
particular,  is  unfavourable  ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  permanent  debility  and 
a  tendency  to  chilliness;  and  any  decree 
of  that  expression  of  countenance 
which  experience  teachis  the  physician 
to  associate  with  organic  disease,  is  par- 
ticularly unfavourable. 

"  From  all  that  has  been  said,"  the 
author  observes,  "  of  the  circumstances 
which  indicate  a  disposition  to  organic 
disease  of  the  brain  in  what  is  called 
nervous  complaints,  we  infer  that  this 
termination  is  most  to  be  feared  ia 
scrofulous  and  debilitated  habits,  when 
there  is  not  such  derangement  in  the 
digestive  or  any  other  set  of  organs  as 
accounts  for  the  severity  of  the  nervous 
symptoms,  and  the  patient  is  not  of  a 
variable  and  hysterical  dis|)Osition ; 
when  the  occasional  causes  have  been 
of  a  serious  and  permanent  nature,  and 
the  nervous  symptoms  hate  not  ^hewu 
themselves  for  some  time  after  their 
apjilication  ;  when  the  symptoms  both 
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of  mind  and  body  are  loss  variiiblu  than 
usual  in  nervous  complaints,  and  the 
latter,  paiticnlarly,  apt  to  ailect  tlic 
same  parts  of  tlio  lioHy  ;  when  tliere  is 
constantly  a  more  or  less  general  ten- 
dency to  dcranjienient  in  the  secreting' 
system  ;  wlicn  tlie  heart  is  more  irrita- 
ble and  the  lungs  less  free,  tlie  nervous 
symptoms  do  not  yield  so  readily  as 
usual  ;  tlie  sensatioivs  less  various,  and 
the  depression  of  spirits  more  uiiiforni  ; 
the  light  pulse  and  tendency  to  increased 
heat,  or,  on  tlie  otlier  hand,  tiic  sense 
of  cliiliiness  and  deliiiity  more  ctmstant; 
when  the  constitution  seems  more  af- 
fected than  usual  by  the  continuance  of 
the  disease,  tlie  strengtii  and  flesh 
on  the  xvlioie  wasting,  and,  particularly, 
where  tlie  connlenance  assumes  a  sallow 
colour  and  an  hahitually  irritable  and 
anxious  expression;  — wiieu  these  or 
several  of  these  circumstances  are  well 
marked  in  what  are  called  nervous  com- 
plaints, I  have  been  assured,  by  repeated 
observation,  that  they  are  not  to  be 
safely  disregarded." 

The  author  observes,  he  has  dealt  the 
longer  on  this  diagnosis,  because  all  long" 
continued,  and  particularly  all  organic 
disease  of  vital  parts,  as  appears  from 
all  he  has  had  occasion  to  say  relating 
lo  the  part  of  the  subject  before  us,  and 
from  all  the  evidence  atibrded  by  dissec- 
tion, tends  to  produce  the  chronic  dis- 
ease of  the  Iwain,  the  diagnosis  of  which 
is  here  pointed  out,  and  their  pheno- 
mena cannot  lie  understood  without 
keeping  this  tendency  in  view. 

The  affection  of  tlie  brain  we  are 
liere  considering,  if  it  cannot  be  arrest- 
ed, terminates  fatally,  by  gradually  ex- 
hausting the  strength  ;  or  organic  dis- 
ease being  established  in  the  brain,  pro- 
duces a  similar  affection  elsewhere,  and 
the  patient  sinks  under  more  than  one 
disease.  Ihe  lungs  are  the  most  fre- 
quent scat  of  tliis  secondary  disease. 
After  being  reduced  to  a  state  of  great 
debility,  the  patient  benins  to  cough,  to 
which  he  had  no  jirevious  disposition, 
and  the  worst  symptoms  of  pulmonary 
consumption  rapidly  shew  themselves. 
The  author  repeatedly  calls  the  reader's 
attention  to  tlie  tendency  of  disease  of 
the  brain  to  produce  corresponding  dis- 
ease in  other  parts  of  the  body,  which 
he  regards  as  more  than  any  other  cir- 
cumstance influencing  the  course  of  pro- 
tracted diseases  ;  nor  need  this  surprise 
us,  when  we  see  organic  disease  of  the 
lungs  established  in    a   few  hours  ulien 
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they  are  deprived  of  the  influence  of  this 
organ.  In  cases  of  long-continued  ner- 
vous irritation,  terminating  in  fatal  or- 
ganic tlisease  of  the  Iir.iin,  the  author 
has  seen  on  dissection  almost  every  or- 
gan of  the  body  more  or  less  organi- 
cally diseased. 

Affections  of  the  spinal  marrow,  which 
have  a  similar,  though  less  powerful  in- 
fluence than  the  brain,  on  every  pait  of 
the  system,  the  author  considers  as  ra- 
ther beUuiging  to  the  province  of  the 
surgeon  than  pliyjician. 

In  the  fifth  chapter  he  treats  of  the 
aiipearances  on  dissection,  in  organic 
diseases  of  the  brain,  and  points  out  the 
causes  of  their  affording  less  assistance 
to  the  jihysician  than  those  of  other  or- 
gans. This  dirterence  he  ascribes  to  the 
great  variety  of  its  functions  ;  the  deli- 
cacy of  its  organization,  which  may  be 
sutbciently  deranged  to  produce  the 
most  serious  symptoms,  without  leav- 
ing traces  to  be  discovei'cd  by  dissec- 
tion ;  and  the  particular  circumstances 
in  which  tiiis  organ  is  placed. 

The  chanter  closes  with  the  following 
observation  : — "  Nothiiii,'-  more  strik- 
ingly shews  the  didiculty  of  associating- 
the  morbi<l  appearances  of  the  braia 
with  the  symptoms,  than  the  fact,  that 
it  is  only  necessary  that  the  same  cause 
of  injury,  even  acting  on  the  same  part 
of  tlie  brain,  should  make  its  impres- 
sion more  or  less  suddenly,  in  order  that 
it  shall  in  one  case  excite  to  morbid  ac- 
tivity the  whole  circulating  system,  or 
so  reduce  its  powers  that  it  is  hardly  ca- 
paiile  of  its  function." 

The  morbid  affections  of  the  heart, 
as  the  organ  next  in  imjiortance  to  the 
brain,  are  next  considered.  These  or- 
gans, the  author  observes,  are  strikingly 
contrasted,  both  in  their  structure  and 
their  functions.  Of  all  the  vital  organs, 
the  one  is  the  most  complicated,  the 
other  the  most  simple.  80  numerous 
are  the  functions  of  tlie  former,  that  it  is 
dldicult  to  assign  their  litnits  ;  the  heart 
has  but  (me  function,  that  of  propelling 
the  blood— a  function,  however,  on 
which  every  other  depends. 

The  diseases  of  the  heart,  like  its 
structure,  are  simple.  The  author  di- 
vides them  into  tuo  classes  ;  those  which 
impair  the  power  with  which  it  propels 
the  blood,  and  th<jsc  \\hich  impede  the 
passage  of  the  iilood  tliroijijh  it.  The 
former  the  diseases  of  the  heart  itself ; 
the  latter  of  its  valves. 

As  the  chief  object  of  the  treatise  is 
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to  lay  clown  rules  for  preventing  dis- 
ease of  function  clianirino-  into  disease 
of  structure,  and  the  siiniile  orjfanic 
diseases  of  the  heart  seMoni  shew 
tlicniselves  till  tlicy  have  arrived  at  such 
a  staffe  as  defies  our  art,  there  would 
have  been  liitle  advantaoe  in  dwellintj 
on  thetn  in  such  a  treatise ;  but  the 
heart,  like  other  oro^ans,  is  liable  to 
other  diseases,  which  may  terminate  in 
disease  of  structure.  These  are  tlie  pro- 
per sul)jects  of  such  a  treatise.  It  is 
liable  to  inflammation  and  irre.i^ular  ac- 
tion from  otiier  causes  ;  and  here,  as  in 
other  cases,  the  continuance  of  deranged 
function  often  terminates  in  derange- 
ment of  structure. 

The  author  enters  fully  into  the 
means  of  distinguishing  inflammation  of 
this  organ  from  that  of  the  lungs,  in 
which  there  is  often  great  difficulty. 
The  seat  of  the  pain  and  other  uneasi- 
ness, and  the  difficulty  of  breathing, 
for  reasons  pointed  out  by  the  au- 
thor, but  which  we  have  not  room  to 
enter  on,  afford  no  certain  diagnosis. 
From  the  state  of  the  circulation  we 
should,  rt  priori,  expect  to  find  such  a 
diagnosis  of  carditis  ;  and  in  this  disease 
the  i)ulse  is  apt  to  be  irregular  and  II ut- 
tering, and  a  tendency  to,  or  actual 
syncojie,  to  take  place.  But  the  last  is 
not  a  freijuent  symptom,  nor  is  the  ir- 
regular and  fluttering  pulse  a  constant 
one;  and  in  inflammation  of  the  lungs 
alone,  the  pulse  in  different  cases  is  va- 
riously affected.  When,  however,  the 
latter  symptoms  are  more  strongly 
marked  tium  usual,  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  heart  is  inflamed  ;  of 
which  there  can  be  no  doubt  if  the  at- 
tack in  tl>e  chest  has  been  preceded  by 
rheumatic  pains  of  the  limbs.  The  au- 
thor observes,  tliat  when  these  pains 
precede  inflammatory  affections  of  the 
heart,  he  has  found  that  the  patient  had 
lal)oured  under  hepatic  affection. 

There  are  few  phenomena  of  disease 
more  curious,  and  at  first  view  more  un- 
accoiuitable,  than  the  well-known  fact, 
that  inflammation  of  the  heart  is  apt  to 
supervene  on  rheumatic  pains  of  the 
limbs.  'I'he  author  thinks  that  this  only 
happens  where  the  pains  are  connected 
with  an  obstructed  slate  of  the  digestive 
organs,  of  which  they  are  sympathetic. 
When  in  such  cases  the  causes  of  pul- 
monary inflammation  are  applied,  the 
great  sympathy  whicli  exists  between 
the  stomach  and  heart  often  determines 
the  cflTect  of  these  causes  to  the  latter 


organ  ;  and,  as  constantly  happens  in 
sympathetic  affections,  the  new  affection 
relieves  the  former  one  ;  and  thus,  on 
the  supervention  of  the  cough  and  dif- 
ficulty of  breathing,  the  rheumatic  paius 
disappear. 

Irregular  action  of  the  heart  may 
proceed  from  sympathy  with  other  or- 
gans, or  increased  irrital)ility  of  the 
heart  itself;  and  as  it  is  one  of  the  most 
fre(inent  symptoms  of  organic  disease 
of  this  organ,  it  is  of  great  conse(|uence 
to  determine  from  what  cause  it  arises. 
The  author  enters  fully  into  tiiis  part  of 
the  suliject,  in  which  our  limits  prevent 
our  following  him.  He  considers  a 
uniform  inability  of  bearing  strong  ex- 
ercise, or  any  other  cause  quickening 
the  motion  of  the  blood,  as  the  most  un- 
equivocal symptom  of  organic  disease 
of  the  heart ;  although  even  this  he  has 
known  the  effect  of  sympathy  with  the 
state  of  the  digestive  organs  ;  but,  com- 
bined with  the  sallowness  and  anxiety 
of  countenance  which  indicates  organic 
disease,  it  may  generally  be  regarded  as 
decisive,  when  accompanied  with  other 
symptoms  of  disordered  action  of  the 
heart.  The  author  has  seen  many  cases 
of  irregular  action  of  tlie  heart,  which 
had  for  years  been  treated  as  organic 
disease  of  that  organ,  prove  to  be  only 
sympathetic,  and  wholly  disappear  on 
the  removal  of  the  ori^iiutl  dii>ease. 

Tlie  state  of  the  pulse  but  little  assists 
the  diagnosis,  being  often  as  much  af- 
fected in  functional  as  structural  disease 
of  the  heart.  We  cannot  afford  room 
to  follow  the  author  in  his  rationale  of 
origiiia  pectoris  and  sudden  death,  in 
structural  disease  of  the  heart,  for 
which  we  must  refer  to  his  treatise. 
The  chapter  concludes  with  the  follow- 
ing observations  : — "  It  appears  from 
all  that  has  been  said,  that  the  only 
states  with  which  we  are  acqiuiinted 
which  dispose  to  organic  disease  of  the 
heart,  if  we  except  a  state  of  habitual 
])lethora,  which  tends  to  derange  all  tiie 
vital  organs,  are  inflammation  and  too 
irritable  a  state  of  its  fibres,  arising 
cither  from  a  fault  in  the  heart  itself, 
or  a  cau.-e  of  irritation  in  some  i.ther  or- 
gaji  affecting  it  through  the  medium  of 
its  nerves. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  experiments 
above  referred  to,  that,  inde|)endent  of 
the  brain  as  the  power  of  the  heart  is, 
ills  wholly  subjected  to  its  inlhience; 
and  that  although  for  a  certain  time  it 
is  capable  of  its  ])crfect  function,  after 
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tlic  bralu  has  reused  to  exist,  yet  vvhilc 
the  brain  iiiul  its  nerves  are  entire,  it  is 
])laeetl  so  completely  umltTtlie  iiiHiienec 
of  the  nervous  system,  tluit  tiirou-ili  it, 
its  power  may  even  be  instantly  destroy- 
ed. This  arises  from  the  direct  opera- 
tion of  the  brain  on  the  nniscnlar  hbre  ; 
but  the  heart,  it  farther  appears  from 
tiiose  experiments,  is  also,  in  common 
with  all  other  parts,  subjected  to  the 
power  of  the  brain  throiii^h  the  assimi- 
latinu"  i)rocesses,  on  which  the  healthy 
structure  every  wliere  depends.  We 
have  seen  that  when  the  intluence  of 
tlie  brain  was  withdrawn  from  the  lungs, 
liie  most  formidable  orijanic  disease 
was  established  in  the  space  of  a  few 
hours. 

Thus  it  is  that  lonf^f-conlinued  ner- 
vous irritation  —  that  is,  deraniied  or 
defective  nervous  power — is  so  frequent 
a  cause  of  disordered  structure:  and  it 
seems  to  be  ciiiefly  in  this  way  that  our 
frame  at  length  decays.  The  due  me- 
chanism of  every  part  depending  on 
the  healthy  action  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, decays  in  proportion  as  its  vigour 
is  impaired.  This  observation  applies 
to  no  organs  more  remarkably  than  to 
the  heart  and  large  vessels.  As  old  age 
advances,  an  evident  change  takes  place 
in  them,  even  wiiere  nothing  occurs 
that  deserves  the  name  of  disease;  they 
acquire  too  great  a  degree  of  firmness, 
and  often  in  some  parts  a  bony  hard- 
ness. When  the  change  is  slow,  the 
other  vital  organs  at  the  same  time,  and 
for  the  same  reason,  gradually  losing 
their  power,  little  inconvenience  is  ex- 
perienced, except  that  of  increasing 
weakness." 

The  seventh  chapter  treats  of  the 
morbid  aftections  which  precede  change 
of  structure  in  the  lungs.  The  author 
considers  the  lungs  of  all  the  vital  or- 
gans the  most  liable  to  change  of  struc- 
ture, which,  together  with  the  nature 
of  their  function  and  extensive  sympa- 
thies, render  them  peculiarly  liable  to 
disease.  But  our  limits  prevent  our 
entering  at  any  length  into  this  chapter, 
to  which  we  refer  the  reader  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  syiiii)athies  which 
have  so  great  a  share  in  determining  the 
course  of  disease  influence  this  organ, 
whose  strongest  sympathy  is  with  the 
liver,  as  that  of  the  heart  is  witii  the 
stomach.  We  particularly  refer  to  this 
chapter  for  a  sympathetic  affection  of 
the  lungs  which  frequently  shews  itself 
al)out  middle  life,  and  gradually,  though 


often  very  slowly,  undermines  the  con- 
stituiion,  and  affords  a  striking  instance 
of  the  manner  in  which  disease  at  first 
so  trivial  as  hardly  to  command  the 
attention,  gradually  becomes  compli- 
cated, and  at  length,  involving  many  of 
the  vital  organs,  incurable.  Jn  speak- 
ing of  this  case  the  author  particularly 
calls  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the 
nature  of  those  cases  in  which,  by  the 
sympathy  of  parts,  more  than  one 
organ  juirtakes  of  the  disease.  "  That 
the  reader,"  he  observes,  "  may  under- 
stand the  nature  of  this  disease,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  direct  his  attention  to 
the  following  circumstances.  I  have 
already  had  occasion  to  observe,  that 
it  is  allied  to  dysjieptic  phthisis— that 
species  of  con?umptiou  in  which  the 
disorder  spreads  from  the  liver  to  the 
lungs.  It  is  in  those  who  have  been 
subject  to  indigestion  that  the  disease 
we  are  considering  is  apt  to  shew  itself, 
and  here,  as  in  dyspeptic  phtiiisis,  it  is 
chiefly  in  proportion  as  the  indigestion 
affects  the  function  of  the  liver  that  the 
lungs  are  alfected  by  it. 

"  Some  degree  of  morbid  acidity  and 
flatulence  of  stomach,  and  some  occa- 
sional derangement  in  the  biliary  secre- 
tion, are  so  common,  that  by  many  they 
are  hardly  regarded  as  deserving  the 
name  of  disease;  yet  even  these  s'ight 
affections,  if  long  continued,  often  pro- 
duce a  corresponding  affection  of  the 
lungs,  which  like  themselves  is  seldom 
considered  of  sufhcient  importance  to 
attract  much  attention  :  but,  however 
mild  the  symptoms  may  be,  the  state  of 
the  patient,  when  more  than  one  vital 
organ  is  affected,  is  essentially  different 
from  that  in  which  the  disease  is  con- 
fined to  one. 

"  However  slight,  it  is  a  case  of 
complicated  disease;  and,  from  the 
sympathy  established  between  all  parts 
of  the  body  through  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, the  affection  of  each  part  tends 
to  increase  both  the  symptoms  and  ob- 
stinacy of  the  other  ;  and  it  adds  not  a 
little  to  the  evil  that,  from  the  nature  of 
such  cases,  the  organs  affected  must 
necessarily  be  such  as  greatly  sympa- 
thize with  each  other.  The  effect  of 
every  cold,  cause  of  fatigue,  &c.  falls 
chiefly  on  the  debilitated  parts,  and 
thus  also  the  evil  accumulates."  The 
two  great  sources  of  organic  disease  the 
author  considers  disordcre<l  circulation 
and  disordered  nervous  power.  He 
here  points  out  the  effect  of  each  of 
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these  causes  ou  the  lungs.  We  shall 
have  occasion  to  recur  to  this  subject 
in  sfiving  an  account  of  the  second  part 
of  the  work,  in  uliich  the  treatment  of 
the  diseases  we  have  been  considering 
is  laid  down.  The  author's  account  of 
the  effects  on  the  lunys  of  defective 
nervous  power  was  first  published  in 
the  PliilosophiculTransactioiis  for  1817- 
Tlie  eigh.'b,  ninth,  and  tenth  chapters 
are  devoted  to  the  mnrl)id  affections 
which  ))recede  change  of  structure  in 
tiie  abdominal  viscera,  but  our  limits 
will  not  permit  us  even  to  enter  on  tbis 
part  of  the  snliject.  Tbe  extensive 
sympathies  of  tlie  liver,  and  particularly 
its  symiKvthy  with  the  brain,  wliich  with 
its  lial)ility  to  disorder  causes  it  to  par- 
take of  and  modify  so  many  diseases, 
tlie  author  enters  into  at  considerable 
length  ;  and  he  particularly  dwells  on 
the  means  of  ascertaining  t!ie  presence 
and  degree  of  its  first  deviations  from 
the  healthy  state,  in  which  it  is  almost 
always  in  our  power  permanently  to 
restore  its  healthy  function,  and  thus 
often  to  prevent  a  long  series  of  accu- 
mulating evils.  We  must  here  close 
our  account  of  the  first  part  of  the 
Treatise.  In  our  next  number  we  shall 
review  the  second  and  last  part,  which 
treats  of  the  means  of  correcting  the 
states  which  precede  organic  disease, 
and  counteracting  their  effects. 
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"  lii.-et/imnibus,  licet  etiammihi,  rtip:nUatein  Ar- 
(is  Medica  tueri;  potestas  modo  veniendi  in  pub- 
licum sit,  dicendipericuluninonrecuso." —  CiCKHC. 


LONDON  UNIVERSITY. 
A  MEETING  of  the  proprietors  was  held 
last  Saturday,  on  which  occasion  an  un- 
successful attempt  was  made  by  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Pattison  to  procure  a  re- 
consideration of  his  case:  the  proposal, 
however,  was  negatived  by  thirty-seven 
to  twenty-five.  We  presume,  therefore, 
that  so  far  as  his  professorship  goes,  we 
may  look  upon  the  matter  as  definitively 
fettled.     Having  fully    expressed  our 


opinion  last  week,  it  is  not  our  inten- 
tion to  enter  upon  the  question  again 
unless  some  fresh  circumstances  should 
occur  to  warrant  us  in  doing  so.  There 
is  one  point,  however,  to  which  we 
would  briefly  advert.  It  seems  to  us,  from 
the  manner  in  which  .^Ir.  Pattison  ex- 
presses himself  inhis  "Statement,"  that 
he  intended  to  convey  tlie  idea  that  Pro- 
fessor 'I'homson  was  to  a  certain  extent 
im])licated  in  the  proceedings  of  Dr. 
Alexander  Thomson.  Now  this  is  un- 
candid,  and  ought  to  have  been  avoided, 
because  the  public,  knowing  the  parties 
only  as  father  and  son,  might  very  na- 
turally be  misled.  It  is  quite  notorious 
to  those  acquainted  wiiii  the  facts,  that 
Dr.  Alexander  Thomson,  unfortunately 
for  himself,  was  not  in  any  degree 
under  the  conlroul  of  his  father,  nor  at 
all  likely  to  receive  any  influence  from 
him.  It  might  appear  indelicate  on  our 
part  to  allude  to  such  matters,  but  the 
step  taken  by  Professor  Tiiomsnn  re- 
lieves us  from  this  charge  ;  and  a  desire 
to  be  strictly  impartial,  leads  us  to  cen- 
sure this  as  the  least  commendable  part 
of  !\Ir.  Pattison's  "  Statement." 

Professor  Thomson,  if  the  words  he 
made  use  of  at  the  meeting  on  Satur- 
day be  correctly  reported,  charged  bis 
late  colleague  with  "  ignorance,  and  un- 
fitness for  the  situation  which  he  held." 
This  to  be  sure  appears  rather  extraor- 
dinary after  Dr.  Thomson's  testimony 
in  his  favour  at  no  distant  period  ;  hut, 
nevertheless,  it  has  something  tangible 
about  it.  Let  Mr.  Pattison  bo  proved 
to  be  deficient  in  knowledge  of  bis  pro- 
fession, ainl  then  indeed  there  will  be 
some  shew  of  justice  in  his  dismissal, 
though  his  judges,  with  unrivalled  obli- 
quity of  intellect,  followed  up  the  se- 
verest sentence  wliich  they  had  it  in 
their  power  to  pass  ujion  him  by  a  de- 
claration of  his  unimpeachalilencss,  and 
of  his  having  passed  liirough  all  his  trials 
without  any  stain  on  his  private  or  pro- 
fessional character.     We  suspect  from 
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all  this  tlint  Mr.  Pattison  has  not  the 
art  of  making  himsjclf  popular — tliat  he 
was  placed  in  a  situation  which  rendered 
it  the  interest  of  some  to  expose  and 
magnify  his  imperfections— that  at  first 
his  collea^rues  were  anxious  to  support 
him  for  the  u:oncral  hencfit  of  the  school 
— but  that  afterwards,  fancying  they 
found  him  deticicnt  in  lliose  attractive 
manners  which  secure  the  good  opinion 
of  an  audience,  or  tliose  commanding 
talents  which  crush  all  opposition,  but 
tliat  the  tide  still  ran  against  him,  they 
at  lengtli  made  up  their  minds  to  throw 
him  overboard,  with  a  view  to  their  com- 
mon safety.  Our  belief  is,  that  the 
other  Professors  in  the  London  Univer- 
sity were  not  men  of  such  transcendant 
talents  as  to  make  JNJr.  Pattison  shew, 
amid  their  brilliancy,  like  a  spot  on  the 
sun's  disk,  unless  very  considerable  exer- 
tions had  been  made  to  blacken  him.  At 
all  events,  it  has  been  a  most  unfortu- 
nate connexion  for  the  Ex  professor 
as  well  as  for  the  Institution,  which  has 
been  nr.ost  seriously  injured  by  these 
discussions. 

CHOLERA. 
Some  "  Papers  relative  to  the  disease 
called  Cholera  Spasmodica,  &c."  have 
just  been  published  by  the  Board  of 
Health.  They  contain  a  clear  and  suc- 
cinct account  of  the  disease,  taken  from 
various  sources,  but  without  any  at- 
tempt to  direct  the  opinions  of  medical 
men  in  this  country.  "  So  much  know- 
ledge and  intelligence  (observes  the 
writer)  are  diffused  amon^'  them,  that 
until  more  uniformly  successful  modes 
of  practice  are  devised,  the  Board  wishes 
to  leave  their  minds  unbiassed."  To 
tlie  above  are  appended  extracts  from 
the  Reports  of  Dr.  Keir,  fron)  .Moscow  ; 
and  of  Drs.  Rii?sel  and  Barry,  fron)  Nt. 
Petersbnrgii.  The  latter,  together  with 
the  "  Preliminary  Steps,"  we  subjoin, 
as  most  calculated  to  interest  our 
readers : — 


Kxtruct  from  the  Jiiiitt   liepiirt  of  Drs.    liussel 
(ind  Barnj. 


Sin, 


St.  Petersliur^h,  \lJiilii,  18.3!. 


Ai.THouciii  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tlie 
diiiease  now  prevailing  here  is  strictly  iilenti- 
c:il,  in  all  essential  points,  with  the  epidemic 
cholera  of  India;  and  although  there  are 
many  descriptions  extant  of  that  malady, 
much  more  ably  and  accurately  drawn  up 
than  any  which  we  can  pretend  to  give,  yet 
we  are  induced  to  believe  that  a  short  account 
of  the  symptoms  which  we  ourselves  have  ac- 
tually witnessed  and  noticed  at  the  bedside 
in  some  hundreds  of  cases,  since  our  arrival 
here,  may  be  useful, — first,  because  we  are 
not  aware  that  any  description  by  an  eye- 
witness of  European  cholera  has  jet  been 
addressed  to  the  liritish  Government  ;  se- 
condly, because  the  disease,  as  it  has  shewn 
itself  in  this  capital,  when  closely  compared 
with  the  Indian  cholera,  appears  to  have  un- 
dergone some  modifications  ;  thirdly,  be- 
cause, having  now  studied  the  disease  in  all 
its  stages,  our  description,  however  imper- 
fect, will  at  least  assist  towards  establishing- 
a  standard  of  comparison  with  other  local 
epidemics  of  cholera  in  Europe,  and  may, 
perhaps,  enable  tliose  who  have  not  seen  this 
disease  to  recognize  it  with  more  certainty 
than  they  .vould  otherwise  be  able  to  do. 

The  cholera  morbus  of  the  north  of  Europe, 
to  which  the  Russian  peasants  have  given 
the  name  of  "  chornaia  colezn,"  or  black 
illness,  like  most  other  diseases,  is  accompa.- 
iiied  by  a  set  of  symptoms  which  may  be 
tenued  preliminary  ;  by  another  set  which 
strongly  mark  the  disease  in  its  first,  cold,  or 
collayise  stage  :  and  by  a  third  set,  which 
characterise  the  second  stage,  that  of  reac- 
tion, heat,  and  fever. 

Prelimhuiry  Symplums. — We  have  but  few 
opportunities  of  witnessing  the  presence  of 
all  these  symptoms,  some  of  which  precede 
the  complete  seizure  by  so  short  an  interval, 
that  the  utmost  diligence  is  scarcely  suf- 
ficient to  bring  the  patient  and  the  physician 
together,  after  their  occurrence,  before  the 
disease  is  fully  formed,  Diarrhcca,  at  first 
feculent,  with  slight  cramps  in  the  legs, 
nausea,  pain,  or  heat  about  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  malaise,  give  the  longest  warning. 
Indeed,  jjurging,  or  ordinary  diarrhoea,  has 
been  i'recjuently  known  to  continue  for  one, 
two,  or  more  clays,  unaccompanied  by  any 
other  remarkable  symptom,  until  the  pa- 
tient is  suddenly  struck  blue,  and  nearly 
lifeless.  Often  the  symptoms  just  mentioned 
are  arrested  by  timely  judicious  treatment, 
and  the  disease  completely  averted.  When 
violent  vertigo,  sick  .stomach,  nervous  agi- 
tation, intermittent,  slow,  or  small  pulse, 
cramps,  beginning  at  the  tijis  of  the  fingers 
and  toes,  and  rapidly  approaching  the  trunk, 
give  the  first  warning  ;  then  there  is  scarce- 
ly   an   inter-.al.     A'oiniting    or  purging,    or 
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both  these  evacuations,  of  a  liquid  like  rice- 
water  or  whey,  or  barley-water,  come  on; 
the  features  become  sharp  and  contracted, 
the  eye  sinks,  the  look  is  expressive  of  ter- 
ror, wildness,  and,  as  it  were,  a  conscious- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  sufferer  that  the  hand 
of  death  is  ujion  him.  The  lips,  the  face, 
the  neck,  the  hands,  the  feet,  and  soon  the 
thighs,  arms,  and  whole  surface,  assume  a 
leaden,  blue,  purple,  black,  or  deep  brown 
tint,  according  to  the  complexion  of  the  in- 
dividual, varying  in  shade  with  the  intensity 
of  the  attack.  The  fingers  and  toes  are  re- 
duced at  least  a  third  in  thickness  ;  the  skin 
and  soft  parts  covering  them  are  wrinkled, 
shrivelled,  and  folded;  the  nails  put  on  a 
blueish  pearl-white  ;  the  larger  superficial 
veins  are  marked  by  flat  lines  of  a  deeper 
black  ;  the  pulse  is  either  small  as  a  thread, 
and  scarcely  vibrating,  or  else  totally  ex- 
tinct. The  skin  is  deadly  cold,  and  often 
dam])  ;  the  tongue  always  nwist,  oftt-n  white 
and  loaded,  but  flabby  and  chilly,  like  a  bit 
of  dead  flesh.  The  voice  is  nearly  gone; 
the  resjiiratiou  quick,  irregular,  and  imjier- 
fectly  performed.  Inspiration  appears  to 
be  eflfected  by  an  immense  eflbrt  at  the 
chest,  whilst  the  ala;  nasi  (in  the  most  hope- 
less cases,  and  towards  their  close),  instead 
of  expanding,  collapse,  and  stop  the  ingress 
of  the  air.  Expiration  is  quick  and  convul- 
sive. The  patient  asks  only  for  water,  speaks 
in  a  plaintive  whisper  (the  "  vox  cholerica''), 
and  only  by  a  word  at  a  time,  from  not  be- 
ing able  to  retain  air  enough  in  his  lungs 
for  a  sentence.  He  tosses  incessantly  from 
side  to  side,  and  complains  of  intolerable 
■weight  and  anguish  around  his  heart.  He 
struggles  for  breath,  and  often  lays  his  hand 
on  his  stomach  and  chest,  to  point  out  the 
seat  of  his  agony.  Tl^^^  integuments  of  the 
belly  are  sometimes  raised  into  high  irregu- 
lar folds,  whilst  the  belly  itself  is  violently 
drawn  in,  the  diaphragm  upwards  and  in- 
wards towards  the  chest;  sometimes  there 
ore  tetanic  spasms  of  the  legs,  thighs,  and 
loins  ;  but  we  have  not  seen  general  tetaims, 
nor  even  trismus.  There  is  occasionally  a 
low,  suffering  whine.  The  secretion  of  urine 
is  always  totally  suspended,  nor  have  we  ob- 
served tears  shed  under  these  circumstances  ; 
vomiting  and  purging,  which  are  far  from 
being  the  most  important  or  dangerous 
symptoms,  and  which,  in  a  very  great  num- 
ber of  cases  of  the  present  epidemic,  have 
not  been  profuse,  generally  cease,  or  are  ar- 
rested by  medicine  easily  in  the  attack. 
Frictions  remove  the  blue  colour  for  a  time 
from  the  part  rubbed  ;  but  in  other  parts, 
particularly  the  face,  the  livor  becomes  every 
moment  more  intense  and  more  general. 
The  lips  and  cheeks  sometimes  puff  out  and 
flap,  in  expiration,  with  a  white  froth  be- 
tween them,  as  in  apoplexy.  If  blood  be 
obtained  in  this  state,  it  is  black,  flows  by 
drops,  is  thick,  and  feels  to  the  finger  colder 
than  natural.       Towards  the  close    of  this 


scene,  the  respiration  becomes  very  slow, 
there  is  a  quivering  among  the  tendons  of  the 
wrist,  the  mind  remains  entire.  'J'he  pa- 
tient is  first  unable  to  swallow,  then  becomes 
insensible ;  there  never  is,  however,  any 
rattle  in  the  throat,  and  he  dies  quietly  after 
a  long,  convulsive  sob  or  two. 

The  above  is  a  faint  descrijjtion  of  the 
very  worst  kind  of  case,  dying,  m  the  cold 
stage,  in  from  six  to  twen-.y-four  hours  after 
the  setting  in  of  the  bad  symptoms.  We 
have  seen  many  such  cases  just  carried  to  the 
hospital  from  their  homes  or  their  barracks. 
In  by  far  the  greater  number  vomiting  had 
ceased  ;  in  some,  however,  it  was  still  goinn- 
on,  and  invariably  of  the  true  serous  kind. 
JMany  confessed  that  they  had  concealed  a 
diarrhoea  for  a  day  or  two  ;  others  had  been 
suddenly  seized,  generally  very  early  in  the 
morning. 

From  the  aggravated  state  which  we  have 
just  described,  but  very  few  indeed  recover, 
particularly  if  that  state  has  been  present 
even  for  four  hours  before  treatment  has  com- 
menced. A  thread  of  pulse,  however  small, 
is  almost  always  felt  at  the  wrist,  where  re- 
covery from  the  blue  or  cold  stage  is  to  he 
expectecT.  Smgular  enough  to  say,  hiccough 
coming  on  in  the  intermediate  moments,  be- 
tween the  threatening  of  death  and  the  be- 
ginning of  reaction,  is  a  favourable  sign,  and 
genernlly  announces  the  return  of  circu- 
lation. 

In  less  severe  cases,  the  pulse  is  not 
wholly  extinguished,  though  much  reduced 
in  volume ;  the  respiration  is  less  embar- 
rassed ;  the  oppression  and  anguish  at  the 
chest  are  not  so  overwhelming,  although  vo- 
miting and  purging  and  the  cramps  may  have 
been  more  intense.  The  coldness  and 
change  of  colour  of  the  surface,  the  peculiar 
alteration  of  the  voice,  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree of  coldness  of  the  tongue,  the  character 
of  the  licjuids  evacuated,  have  been  invaria-  fi 

biy  well  marked  in  all   the  degrees  of  vio-  ^ 

lence  of  attack  which  we  have  hitherto  wit- 
nessed in  this  epidemic.  In  no  case  or  stage 
of  this  disease  have  we  observed  shivering ; 
nor  have  we  heard,  after  in<|uiry,  of  more 
than  one  case,  in  which  this  febrile  symp- 
tom took  place. 

Fever  or  Hot  Stage. — After  the  blue  cold 
period  has  lasted  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
four,  seldom  to  forty-eight  hours  or  upwards, 
the  pulse  and  external  heat  begin  gradually 
to  return,  headache  is  complained  of,  with 
noise  in  the  ears,  the  tongue  becomes  more 
loaded,  redder  at  the  tip  and  edges,  and  also 
drier.  High-coloured  urine  is  passed  with 
pain,  and  in  sm;ill  quantities ;  the  pupil  is 
often  dilated  ;  soreness  is  felt  on  jiressure 
over  the  liver,  stomach,  and  belly  ;  bleeding 
by  the  lancet  or  leeches  is  required  ;  ice  to 
the  head  gives  great  relief.  In  short,  the 
patient  is  now  labouring  under  a  continued 
fever,  not  to  be  distinguished  from  ordinary 
fever.     A  profuse  critical  perspiration  may 
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come  on,  from  the  second  or  tliivd  day,  and 
leave  the  suilVror  convalescent  ;  but,  niucli 
more  frequently,  the  i|uickness  of  pulse  and 
heat  of  skin  continue  ;  the  tonyue  becomes 
brown  and  parciud  ;  the  eyes  are  sufl'used 
and  drowsy  ;  there  is  a  dull  flush,  with  stu- 
por and  heaviness,  nbout  the  countenance, 
much  resembling  tyjihus  ;  diik  sordes  collect 
about  the  lips  and  tet-th  ;  son\etiines  the  i)a- 
tient  is  pale,  squalid,  and  low,  with  the 
pulse  and  heat  below  natural,  but  with  the 
typhous  stupor  ;  delirium  supervenes,  and 
death  takes  place  from  the  fourth  to  the 
eighth  day,  or  even  later,  in  the  very  indivi- 
dual, too,  whom  the  most  assiduous  attention 
had  barely  saved  in  the  first  or  cold  stage. 
To  give  a  notion  of  the  importance  and  dan- 
ger of  cholera  fever,  a  most  intelligent  phy- 
sician, Ur.  Reimer,  of  the  merchant  hospital, 
informs  us,  that  of  twenty  cases  treated  un- 
der his  own  eye,  who  fell  victims  to  tlie  dis- 
ease, seven  died  in  the  cold  stage,  and  thir- 
teen in  the  consecutive  fever. 

The  singular  malady  is  only  cognizable 
with  certaiiitij  during  its  blue  or  cold  period. 
After  reaction  has  been  established,  it  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  an  ordinary  continued 
fever,  exuejit  by  the  shortness  and  fatality  of 
its  course.  I'he  greenish  or  dark,  and  highly- 
bilious  ilischarges  produced  in  the  hot  stage, 
by  calomel,  are  not  sufficiently  diagnostic  ; 
and  it  is  curious  that  the  persons  employed 
about  these  typhoid  cases,  when  they  are  at- 
tacked, are  never  seized  witli  ordinary  fever, 
but  with  a  genuine  cold,  blue  cholera  ;  no- 
thing, therefore,  is  more  certain,  than  that 
persons  may  come  to  the  coast  of  England, 
apparently  labouring  under  common  feverish 
indisposition,  who  really  and  truly  are  suf- 
fering under  cholera  in  the  second  stage. 

The  points  of  difference  between  the  pre- 
sent epidemic  and  the  cholera  of  India,  when 
the  two  diseases  are  closely  compared,  ap- 
pear to  us  to  be  the  following  : — 

First.  I'he  evacuations,  both  upwards  and 
downwards,  seem  to  have  been  much  more 
profuse  and  ungovernable  in  the  Indian  than 
in  the  present  cholera,  though  the  characters 
of  the  evacuations  are  precisely  the  same. 

Secondly.  Restoration  to  health  from  the 
cold  stage,  without  passing  through  conse- 
cutive fever  of  any  kind,  vv;is  by  far  more 
frequent  in  India  than  here,  nor  did  the  con- 
secutive fever  there  assume  a  typhoid  type. 

Thirdly.  The  proportion  of  deaths  in  the 
cold  stage,  compared  with  those  in  the  hot, 
■was  tar  greater  in  India,  according  to  Dr. 
Russel's  experience,  than  here. 

Fourthly.  The  number  of  medical  men  and 
hospital  attendants  attacked  with  cholera 
during  the  present  epidemic,  in  proportion  to 
the  whole  emj)loyed  and  to  the  other  classes 
of  society,  has  been  beyond  all  coni])arison 
greater  here  than  in  India  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances ;  twenty-five  medical  men  have 
been  already  seized,  and  nine  have  died  out 


of  two  hundred  and  sixty-four.  Four  others 
have  died  at  Cronstadt,  out  of  a  very  small 
number  residing  in  that  fortress  at  the- time 
the  disease  broke  out  th<>re.  Six  attendants 
have  been  taken  ill,  at  a  small  tenijiorary 
hospital  behind  the  AboucoH",  since  we  wrote 
la^t  It  is  certain,  however,  that  in  some 
cholera  hospitals,  favourably  circumstanced 
as  to  size,  ventilation,  and  space,  very  few  of 
the  attendants  have  suffered. 

Of  these  facts  we  are  likely  to  receive  ac- 
curate statements  in  answer  to  the  written 
questions  which  we  have  submitted  to  the 
medical  authorities  through  the  Government 
here. 

Convalescence  from  cholera  has  been 
rapid  and  perfect  here,  as  is  proved  by  the 
following  fact : — The  Alinister  of  the  Interior 
had  given  orders  tliat  all  convalescents,  civil 
as  well  as  military,  at  the  General  Hospital, 
should  be  detained  fourteen  days.  We  in- 
sjiected  about  two  hundred  of  these  detenus 
some  days  back,  with  Sir  James  W'yiie,  and 
found  them  in  excellent  health,  without  a 
single  morbid  sequela  amongst  them. 

Relapses  are  rare  in  this  epidemic,  nor 
have  they  been  often  attended  with  fatal 
results  :  hospital  servants  seem  to  have  been 
most  liable  to  them.  One  physician  had 
three  attacks,  the  second  severe,  in  which 
he  states  that  he  derived  great  benefit  from 
the  Magisterium  bismuthi. 

In  our  next  we  shall  resume  the  medical 
history  of  the  disease,  and 

Have,  &c. 
(Signed)        William  Russel,  jM.  D. 
D.  Barry,  M.D. 


Preliinivarii  steps  advised  to  be  taken  on  the 
Jint  appearance  of  Cholera. — It  is  of  great 
importance  that  each  town  or  village,  paiti- 
cularly  those  on  tlie  coast,  should  be  prepared 
with  tlie  best-arranged  means  to  meet  such 
a  calamity  as  the  breaking  out  of  the  disease 
now  raging  in  the  North  of  Europe,  so  as  to 
prevent  confusion  upon  the  emergency  of  the 
moment,  and  be  ready  to  act  upon  a  well- 
considered  system  for  preventing  the  spread- 
ing of  infection. 

With  this  view,  the  Board  recommends 
the  formation  of  a  local  Board  of  Health  at 
each  place,  to  consist  of  the  chief  magis- 
trate, the  clergyman,  one  or  more  medical 
gentlemen,  and  two  or  three  of  the  principal 
inhabitants,  who  may  immediately,  and  as  oc- 
casion requires,  correspond  with  the  Board  of 
Health  in  London,  the  medical  members  of 
the  local  Boards  being  deputed  to  write  upon 
all  subjects  relating  to  any  symptoms  of  the 
disease. 

I'he  best  means  of  preventing  the  spread- 
ing of  infection  are,  the  immediate  sejiara- 
tion  of  the  uninfected  from  the  sick,  by  their 
j)rompt  removal  from  the  house  of  any  in- 
fected person,  or  by  the   removal  of  any  in- 
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dividual  affected  with  the  disease,  if  possi- 
ble, to  some  house  in  a  dry  and  airy  situa- 
tion, appropriated  to  the  purpose  ;  but  in  the 
event  of  such  removal  not  being  practicable, 
on  Dccount  of  extreme  illness  or  otherwise, 
the  prevention  of  all  intercourse  with  the 
sick,  even  of  the  family  of  the  person  at- 
tacked, must  be  rigidly  observed,  unless  the 
individuals  who  desire  to  stay  shall  submit  to 
such  strict  rides  of  quarantine  as  t)ie  jiublic 
safety  may  demand,  and  the  local  Board  of 
Health,  advising  with  the  Board  of  Health 
in  London,  may  consider  expedient. 

As  success  in  the  treatment  of  this  dis- 
ease, and  preventing  its  spreading,  has  been 
found  greatly  to  depend  upon  earlii  medical 
assistance,  it  is  of  great  imporiance  that 
the  heads  of  families  and  others  should  be 
Tigilant  in  guarding  against  concealment  or 
delay  in  making  known  every  case  which 
may  occur. 

On  the  removal  of  diseased  persons,  the 
rooms  they  may  have  inhabitated,  and  the 
house  generally,  should  be  thoroughly  ex- 
posed to  a  constant  current  of  air,  and  re- 
course had  to  all  the  well  known  means  of 
purifying  houses,  particularly  the  use  of 
chloride  of  lime  ;  and  the  bedding  and  cloth- 
ing of  the  sick  person,  after  removal,  should 
be  soaked  in  a  slight  solution  of  the  chloride 
in  water,  and  well  waslied.  It  is  impossible 
that  ventilation  and  cleanliness  can  be  car- 
ried too  far  in  the  houses  of  the  sick  after 
removal ;  whitewashing,  and  a  variety  of 
means  of  effecting  so  important  an  object, 
will  no  doubt  occur  to  the  local  Boards  of 
Health  ;  and  a  continuance  of  ventilation 
for  some  days  as  the  best  means  of  prevent- 
ing contagion. 

In  large  towns  the  local  Board  of  Health 
should  be  composed  of  sufficient  numbers  to 
admit  of  sub-division  into  district  commit- 
tees, always  attaching  to  each  committee  at 
least  one  medical  gentleman. 

For  the  information  of  the  public,  and  to 
secure  a  ready  and  instant  reference  to  au- 
thorized perso-  s,  the  names  and  residence  of 
the  persons  composing  the  local  Boards  of 
Health  should  be  placed  on  the  Church  door. 
In  the  event  of  so  great  a  calamity  falling 
upon  this  country  as  the  introduction  of  this 
disease,  rules  and  regulations  upon  an  exten- 
sive scale,  suited  to  the  rigid  system  of  qua- 
rantine which  such  an  event  would  demand, 
will  be  immediately  circulated  by  the  Lords 
of  his  Majesty's  Most  Honourable  Privy 
Council,  who  will,  upon  the  earliest  intima- 
tion of  the  existence  of  the  disease,  send 
down  a  medical  practitioner,  who  has  been 
acquainted  with  the  disease  as  it  occurred 
in  India. 

In  the  name  of  the  Board, 

Heniiy  IlAironc,  I'resident. 


REPORTS  OF  CASES  OCCURRING 
AT  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 

GRAY'S  HOSPITAL,  ELGIN. 

Case  of  Suicidal  Laryngotomy — Nutrient  Ctyg- 

ters — Recovery. 
D.  S.  a  young  man,   about  22  years  of  age, 
was  admitted  into  Gray's   Hospital,    Klgin, 
on  the  r2th  of  May,  under  the  care  of   Dr. 
Paul,  liaving  an  hour  before  he  was  brought 
to  the  hospital  attempted  suicide   by  catting 
his  throat  with  a   razor.     This    unfortunate 
lad,  as  he  afterwards  confessed,  made  three 
cuts,  following  very  exactly  the  same  line  of 
incision,   which   passed  immediately   under 
the  OS  hyoides,  and  almost  severed  this  bone 
from  the  thyroid  cartilage,   a  very  small  por- 
tion of  the  circle  of  the  larynx  being  left  un- 
divided  on  its  back  part.     The   incision   on 
each  side  took  a  direction  upwards,  towarc?s 
the  angles  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  laid    opea 
the  pharynx.     When  the  patient's  bead  was 
raised,   the  wound  had  a  very   unpromising 
aspect;  the  larynx  gaped  widely  open,  and 
the  stimulus  of  the  air,  and  drops    of   blood 
trickling  into  it,  brought  on  awful  convulsive 
fits  of  coughing,  which  threatened  immediate 
suffocation.  His  face  and  lips  were  blanched 
with  the  loss  of  blood,   which  had  been  ex- 
cessive, as  the  place  where  he  committed  the 
deed  bore  ample  proof.     Still  there   was  no 
vessel  that  required  to  be  secured.     He  was 
in  a  state    of  constant  shivering,   the    pulse 
scarcely  perceptible   at  the'wrists,  and  the 
extremities  icy    cold.     The    edges    of    the 
wound,  after  it  was  cleared   of  coagulated 
blood,  were  brought    together,   and  kept  in 
apposition  by  seven  or  eight  stitches.     He 
was  placed  in  bed   in   a   semibent  position, 
with  his  head   approximated  to    the  sternum 
by  means  of  a  bandage,  and  warmth  in  every 
))0ssible   way  applied   to  the   surface  of  the 
body.     In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  he  be- 
came naturally  warm,  and  passed  a  tolerably 
quiet  night.     Next  day  clysters  of  beef-tea 
were  had  recourse  to.     On  the   third   day  a 
flexible  gum  catheter  was  passed  through  the 
left  nostril  into   the   oesophagus,    and  about 
ten    ounces    of   beef-tea    poured    into    the 
stomach.     In  doing  this  a  good  deal  of  irri- 
tion  was  excited,  when  the  beef- tea  was  in- 
stantly   rejected,   the  greater  ])art  of  which 
came   through  the  wound  on  the  right  side, 
and     tore  it   very    much  open.     'Iwo  days 
afterwards    a  similar    attempt    was    made, 
but  with  no  better  success.     No  farther  at- 
tempt was  made  to  introduce  a  tube  through 
the  nostrd   till  the  '■2in\,  when  the  iriitation 
could  be  borne,    and  from  twelve  to  sixteeu 
ounces  of  milk,  or  beef-tea,  were  jiassed  into 
the  stomach  daily,  till  he  was  able  to  swal- 
low liquid  nourishment  without    its  passing 
through   the  wound,  which  he  began  to  do 
on  the  jOth  of  INLiy.     'J'ill    this  time   clys- 
ters of  strong  beef.soup,  with  the  yolks  of 
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pggs.  were  adininisteri-J  four  times  d.iily  ; 
every  third  day  a  i)urgative  one  being  used. 
The  nutrient  clysters  were  generally  well 
retained  ;  when  they  were  not,  the  addition 
of  a  few  droiis  of  laudanum  had  the  desired 
effect.  The  wound  on  the  left  side,  as  far 
as  the  centre  of  the  thyroid  cartilnge,  ad- 
hered by  tlie  first  intention;  but  on  the  right 
side  it  was  Found  necessary  to  pat  in  fresh 
stitches  twice  after  the  first  dressing  ;  and 
at  this  jiart  the  saliva  continued  to  escajie 
for  a  long  tune,  and  the  edges  of  the  w  ound 
required  to  be  frequently  touched  ^^  ith  the 
intrate  of  silver,  it  was  not  fully  closed  till 
about  the  end  of  July,  and  then  there  re- 
inaineii  no  injury  to  the  function  of  any  part 
farther  than  the  loss  of  sensation  in  the  chin. 
JitJiAi'.KS.  —  At  the  lirst  view  of  this  cose, 
little  expectation  of  a  favourable  result  was 
entertained,  so  frightfully  large  did  the  gap 
ap))ear ;  but  contrary  to  expectation,  the 
healing  process  went  on  remarkably  well, 
and  little  disturbance  of  the  system  was  in- 
duced. The  incision  extended  very  close  in- 
deed to  the  carotids  on  both  sides,  and  even 
a|ipeared  to  pass  the  course  of  the  Unguals, 
but  it  must  have  been  somewliat  below  them, 
because  the  division  of  one  of  the  lingua! 
•nrteries  would  in  all  probability  have  been 
followed  by  fatal  haemorrhage,  unless  surgi- 
cal aid  had  been  at  hand.  J  he  ha;morrhai;e 
was  very  ])rofuse  ;  but  it  may  be  satisfacto- 
rily accounted  for  from  the  division  of  veins 
that  were  necessarily  in  the  way,  as  well  as 
branches  from  the  lingual  and  superior  thy- 
roidal arteries.  In  wounds  of  the  throat, 
more  particularly  when  the  pharynx  is  open- 
ed, no  attempt  should  be  made  at  swallowing 
for  at  least  ten  days  or  a  fortnight;  nor 
should  a  tube,  for  the  same  space  of  tinie,  be 
introduced  through  either  nostril,  because, 
however  adroitly  done,  it  invariably  excites 
a  great  deal  of  irritation  and  a  desire  to 
vomit.  Ihe  reason  for  avoiding  deglutition 
is  obvious  :  when  the  wound  is  close  to  the 
OS  hyoides,  and  an  attempt  made  to  swal- 
low, part  of  the  liquid  passes  through  the 
glottis,  and  excites  frightful  paroxysms  of 
toughing,  by  v.'hich  the  wound  is  torn  open, 
as  well  as  the  patient's  life  end mgered  from 
suffocation  ;  and  when  lower  down,  although 
not  attended  with  the  same  dangerous  con- 
sequences, it  is  still  most  desirable  to  keep 
the  parts  in  as  quiet  and  undisturbed  a  state 
as  possible,  because  this  will  facilitate  the 
healing  of  the  wound,  and  be  the  means  of 
guarding  against  inflammation  in  the  respi- 
ratory passages.  1  am  not  at  ])rescnt  pre- 
pared to  state  facts  to  shew  how  long  a  pa- 
tient may  be  supported  by  nutritive  clysters, 
but  at  all  events  long  enough  to  allow  the 
healing  process  in  wounds  of  the  throat  to  be 
so  far  advanced  as  not  to  be  afterwards  ma- 
terially disturbed  by  tlie  act  of  deglutition. 


IMEATII    IIOSIMTAL   AND    COUNTY 
OF  1)U15LIN   INFIRMARY. 

Cases  treated  hi/  Mr.  Hamilton,  nuder  the  su- 
perintendence of  Dr.  Siohcs  ;  with  Mr,  Ha- 
milton i  remarks. 

Acute.  Rheumatism. 
Jui.iA  Ma!ii-:ii,  a-tat.  "16,  was  admitted  on 
the  14th  of  Mnrcli,  18;)1.  Complains  of  se- 
vere ])ain  of  the  right  knee  above  the  j)atella, 
on  the  inner  side  ol  the  ankle  of  the  sameside, 
and  on  the  outer  and  back  part  oi' the  left  knee. 
'I'he  first  two  places  are  slightly  swollen,  but 
not  red  ;  the  last  two  both  red  and  swollen. 
The  pain  in  all  is  constant,  aggravated  by 
motion  or  jiressure,  and  becomes  particularly 
severe  at  night,  depriving  her  of  rest ;  it 
also  shoots  from  the  knees  to  the  hips  and 
ankles  Some  mitigation  takes  place  from 
the  api)licatiou  of  heat  or  sweating. 

Her  history  is  briefly  as  follows  ; — Three 
weeks  since  perceived  her  knees  and  ankle- 
joints  to  be  slightly  swollen  and  stiff';  a  week 
after  she  was  seized  with  pain  in  the  back 
and  right  side,  without  any  other  symptom. 
The  joints  of  the  lower  extremities  next  be- 
came affected,  the  pains  being  erratic. 

Since  their  commencement  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  she  has  had  little  sleep,  and  gene- 
rally sweats  at  night.  Has  lost  her  appetite. 
Tongue  clean  ;  pulse  regular ;  bowels  free. 
Was  ordered  leeches  to  the  knee,  followed 
by  a  poultice,  and 

R  Opii,  gr.  j. 
Cal.gr.  j. 
Ft.  Pil.  vj.  sumat  uuam  ter  in  die. 

Rep.  Pil.  et  applicetur  Hir.  viij.  utrique 
genu. 

Yesterday  she  vomited,  after  taking  the 
pill  of  Cal.  et  Op.  ;  the  former  was  ordered 
to  be  omitted,  the  latter  continued.  The 
pains  are  greatly  relieved.  A  profuse  per- 
spiration came  on  from  4  to  7  p.  m.  Mouth 
sore  ;  pains  less. 

R  Pulv.  Dover,  gr.  x.  ter  in  die. 

She  now  complains  of  a  severe  pain  of  Ihe 
head,  darting  from  the  forehead  to  Ihe  occi- 
put ;  also  a  pain  in  the  back.  The  other 
pains  less.  Pulse  strong  and  quick  ;  tongue 
slightly  furred  ;  bowels  confined. 

Hir.  xii.  temporibus. 

Haust.  Rhei. 

20th. —  Head  ache  gone,  as  also  nearly 
the  pains  in  the  knees,  numbness  and  stiff- 
ness being  now  more  complained  of  than 
pain.     No  medicine. 

'J  1st — Some  little  return  of  head-ache, 
and  small  lumps  can  be  felt  under  the  skin 
in  the  temple.      No  medicine. 

2'lA. — Slight  pains  in  knees  com])hiined 
of,  attended  with  a  good  deal  of  stillness  3 
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sweats  profusely  in  tlie  night,   so  as  to  wet 
the  sheets  through  and  through. 
R  Liniment.  Camph.  j^j. 
TiiiCt.  Opii,  tss. 

Perfricantur  genua. 

23d. — Very  severe  pain  last  night,  extend- 
ing from  the  right  knee  into  the  hip,  attack- 
ing also  the  left  shoulder  and  side  of  the 
chest,  so  as  to  impede  respiration. 

Kep.  Lin.  et  Hab.  Opii,  gr.  j.  ter  in  die. 

This  relieved  her ;  she  was  then  put  on 
the  use  of  suljdi.  quinine  gr.  i.  ter  in  die,  and 
dismissed  entirely  free  from  pain  on  the  8lh 
April,  about  three  weeks  after  admission. 

Periostitis,  uiih  Abscesses. — Constitutiuiial 

Tieutmeiit. 
William  Darey,  eetat.  32,  a  labourer,  ad- 
mitted Ajiril  5ih,  1831.  Complains  of  very 
severe  piin  in  the  ri^ht  side  of  the  head,  ex- 
tending down  the  side  of  the  face  and  neck 
as  far  as  two  abscesses  ;  one  situated  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  sternum,  not  yet  open,  and 
of  a  dull  red  colour;  the  other  at  the  inter- 
nal third  of  tlie  left  clavicle,  open,  and  in 
which  a  probe  can  be  passed  more  than  an 
inch  and  a  half,  discovering  the  bone  to  he 
carious.  From  the  left  side  of  this  abscess 
a  hard  tender  swelling  extends  for  more  than 
two  inches  along  the  clavicle,  and  a  very 
short  way  up  the  neck. 

All  the  right  side  of  the  head,  face,  and 
neck,  is  very  tender,  and  in  some  places  red 
and  very  slightly  swollen,  with  a  sensation 
of  numbness.  The  pain  in  the  head  is  con- 
stant, worse  at  night,  and  aggravated  by 
cold  or  wet  weather,  or  exposure  to  wind. 
He  has  no  other  pain.  His  history  is  as  fol- 
lows : — He  had  several  attacks  of  the  vene- 
real disease,  for  winch  he  was  salivated  two 
or  three  times.  I  he  last  attack  was  six 
years  ago.  Since  that  time  his  health  con- 
tinued pretty  good,  without  pain  or  eruption, 
till  a  year  since,  when  he  first  e.\perienced 
a  severe  pain  about  the  middle  of  the  ster- 
num, with  some  degree  of  swelling,  worse 
at  night,  and  increased  by  pressure  ;  and,  a 
week  or  two  after  its  first  appearance,  ac 
companied  by  a  swelling  every  night  in  the 
throat  and  face,  which  went  off  in  the  morn- 
ing. After  several  months  he  was  relieved 
from  this  affection  in  this  hospital. 

At  the  time  cf  the  snow,  about  nine  weeks 
ago,  he  cauglit  cold,  and  pain  was  experi- 
enced at  the  left  clavicle,  and  side  of  the  neck ; 
the  pain  leaving  the  left  side,  attacked  the 
parts  at  present  engaged  with  great  severity  ; 
since  which  time  he  has  been  deprived  of 
rest  at  night,  and  lost  his  strength  and 
health.  The  abscess  on  the  upper  part  of 
sternum  appeared  a  fortnight  since,  preceded 
by  pain  in  the  spot.  Appetite  good  ;  tongue 
loaded,  red  at  tiji ;  bowels  confined  ;  pulse 
blow. 


Ilir.  xii  capitis  parti  sinistrre  ;  et  habeat  . 

Decoct.  Sarsap.  tbi.  ;  Acid.  Nit.  5i.  | 

6th. — Little    relief    of    the    pain.      Two  I- 

needles  were  inserted  about  an  inch  deep  into  I 

the  leinporal  muscle,  with  great  mitigation  of  | 

the  pain,  though  not  its  entire  removal. 
Rep.  Decoct. 
7th. — He  slept  yesterday  two  hours  after 
the  insertion  of  the  needles,  and  his  head- 
ache for  the  rest  of  the  day  was  not  so  se- 
vere ;  to-day,  however,  it  is  nearly  as  bad  as 
ever.  The  abscess  in  the  sternum  was  open- 
ed, and  the  opening  in  the  one  ou  the  left 
clavicle  enlarged. 

Rep.  Decoct,  et  applicetur  Vesical.  Ca- 

piti. 
Tlie  leeches  and  blisters  were  repeated, 
with  the  daily  use  of  the  decoct,  sarsap.  and 
occasional  purgatives.  By  these  means  the 
pains  became  gradually  less,  and  at  present 
he  has  no  pain  any  where,  but  only  some 
slight  degree  of  swelling  and  a  sensation  of 
numbness  in  the  right  side  of  the  face  (April 
23d).     The  abscesses,  though  not  yethealed,  M 

are  greatly  improved  in  appearance,  the  cen-  "       ■ 
tre   granulating,  and  the  parts  are  less  red 
and  swollen,  and  no  longer  tender. 

Rem.\rks.  —  The  result  of  this  case 
is  very  satisfactory,  as,  from  the  ob- 
stinacy and  severity  of  the  pain,  little 
good  was  at  first  expected  to  be  pro- 
duced. At  ])resent  the  man  is  at  least  in  a 
state  of  comparative  ease  from  a  very  dis- 
tressing affection.  Some  of  these  cases  of 
periostitis  in  bad  constitutions,  and  where 
the  system  has  been  shattered  by  repeated 
courses  of  mercury,  assume  a  very  severe 
form  ;  the  periosteum  not  only  being  painful 
and  tender  to  the  touch,  but  a  semi-cartilagi- 
nous deposition  taking  place  between  the 
bone  and  periosteum,  ending  in  suppuration 
and  disease  of  the  bone,  as  in  this  case.  An 
abscess,  however,  frequently  (brms,  without 
being  preceded  by  the  semi-cartilaginous  de- 
position from  inflammation  of  the  perios- 
teum ;  such  was  the  case  in  Graydon,  the 
man  with  jaundice,  under  Dr  Graves.  The 
semi-cartilaginous  deposition  appears  also, 
when  occurring  in  good  constitutions,  to 
have  a  disposition  not  to  run  into  suppura- 
tion, coming  and  going  for  a  number  of  years 
with  little  change  in  size  or  situation.  The 
pain  is  always  most  severe  when  this  dispo- 
sition exists,  and  is  often  of  an  intermitting 
character,  being  worse  at  night.  !>o  great 
was  the  agony  in  one  woman  with  a  swell- 
ing from  this  cause  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
tibia,  that  greater  part  cf  the  night  was  pass- 
ed in  {)acing  up  and  down  the  ward.  lu 
her  it  was  of  many  years  standing,  and  had 
been  often  treated.  When  abscesses  form 
in  broken  constitutions,  such  as  this  man's, 
they  are  of  a  dull  purplish  red,  sluggish,  and 
from  the  diseased  bone,  very  difficult  of  cure. 
The  best  way  appears  to  be,  to  open  them 
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freely,  dress  from  the  bottom  with  red  pre- 
ciiiit:ite  and  lint,  and  on  tlie  aiipearance  of 
granulations  to  touch  with  the  sol.  aijjcnt. 
nit  and  apply  a  strap.  The  first  favourable 
impression  on  the  pain  was  by  acujiuuc- 
turation. 


ON   FAILURES  IN  LITHOTOMY*. 
[Coiitiuuedfrom  p.  OOS-] 

Case  1\'. — Fatal  case,  fiom  injuries  to  the 
Bladder,  in  attempting  to  extract  the  rem- 
nant of  a  Stone. 
This  was  a  young  man  of  eighteen  years  of 
age,  who  had  for  some  years  been  suftering 
from  a  stone  in  the  bladder,  and  having 
made  up  his  mind  to  have  it  removed,  placed 
himself  under  the  care  of  a  good  oj)eratiug 
surgeon  for  that  purpose. 

Nothing  could  be  better  than  the  style  in 
which  the  operator  reached  the  bladder,  by 
his  superiicial  and  deep  incisions  ;  the  pros- 
tate cut,  (with  the  knife,)  the  forceps  intro- 
duced, and  the  stone  seized.  Unluckily,  it 
broke  in  the  gripe  of  the  instrument,  and 
notwithstanding  the  means  employed,  which 
lusted  for  a  very  long  period,  the  fragment 
of  stone  was  left  in  the  bladder. 

A  few  days  passed  without  develojiing  any 
very  bad  symptoms;  there  were,  indeed, 
seme  slight  pains  about  his  loins,  and  a  little 
tenderness  about  the  lower  pari  of  the  abdo- 
men, but  not  of  a  kind  to  require  active  treat- 
ment. Soon,  however,  irritative  fever 
shewed  itself ;  he  wasted,  and  died  a  fort- 
night after  the  operation.  The  difficulty  of 
using  the  forceps,  of  catching  hold  of  the 
stone,  in  this  ca.'^e,  probably  arose  from  a  por- 
tion of  the  bladder  having  contracted  upon 
it  ;  for  the  forceps  would  seize  the  point  of 
the  stone  repeatedly,  and  as  frequently  slip 
from  its  hold. 

This  contraction,  however,  did  not  sub- 
side, as  it  is  said  to  do,  after  some  time  had 
elapsed,  for  the  operation  lasted  nearly  two 
hours  without  this  subsidence  taking  place  ; 
and  that  a  spasmodic  contraction  alone  held 
the  stone  thus  firmly,  is  probable,  from  its 
being  found  loose  at  the  bottom  of  the  blad- 
der after  death. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  dissec- 
tion given  to  me  : — 

Sectio  Cudaveris. — "  The  intestines,  liver, 
and  the  whole  of  the  digestive  organs,  were 
in  a  healthy  state.  The  right  kidney  was  in 
a  state  of  suppuration  ;  the  left  contained 
fetid  serum.  The  ureters  were  enlarged, 
their  coats  being  much  thickened,  and  highly 
va.scular.  'Jhe  coats  of  the  bladder  were 
full  half  an  inch  thick.  The  internal  part  of 
it  was  every  where  covered  with  black  fetid 
mucus,  except  the  fundus,  which  appeared 
more  healthy,  but  inflamed.     A  piece  of  stone 

*  From  Jlr.  Fletcher's  MeUico-Chirurgical 
Notes  and  lUuatratious. 


was  found  in  the  lower  ami  back  jj.'ut  of  the 
bladder.  The  prostate  gland  was  hardly 
any  thing  else  but  a  mass  of  fetid  matter." 

I'lus  young  man  unquestionably  died  fro.-n 
the  long  continued  violence  of  the  ojieration, 
in  the  atienijit  toe.\tract  the  portion  of  stone. 
The  condition  of  the  prostate  gland,  the  kid- 
ney, and  bladder,  sufficiently  ])roved  the  fact, 
that  their  injuries,  by  the  production  of  a 
hectic  or  irritative  fever,  destroyed  the  pa- 
tient. The  operator  was  jjlaced  under  try- 
ing circumstances — to  take  the  stone  or 
leave  it  ;  choose  which  he  would,  there  was 
mischief  in  his  choice. 

Perhajis,  however,  too  much  fear  is  enter- 
tained of  leaving  a  fragment  of  stone  in  the 
bladder  ;  but  should  not  this  yield  to  the 
greater  and  more  rational  fear  of  lacerating 
and  contusing  the  prostate  and  bladder,  by  a 
violent  operation  of  long  continuance,  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  extract  it?  Why  not  leave 
it  there,  when  moderate  and  well-directed 
e.iceriions  have  failed  to  remove  it? 

We  know  that  stones  in  the  bladder  have 
passed  away  safely  through  the  external  in- 
cisions repeatedly,  many  days  after  a  fruit- 
less o])eration  to  remove  them  ;  but,  it  is 
probable,  a  patient  rarely  escapes  death, 
whose  bladder  and  prostate  have  been  at 
once  bruised  and  torn  by  the  forcejjs,  or 
pinched  and  rubbed  by  them,  during  a  long 
o|!eration.  We  also  know,  from  experience, 
that  delaying  the  extraction  of  a  stone, 
where  it  would  have  been  highly  dangerous 
to  have  attempted  its  immediate  removal, 
has  been  purposely  practised  «itli  stifety*. 

Nothing  can  be  more  dangerous  than  rub- 
bing, or  perhaps  pinching  the  bladder,  for  an 
hour  or  two,  with  the  blades  of  the  forceps. 
Leaving  the  stone  to  its  chance  of  a  natural 
exit,  had  we  sufficient  moral  courage  to  do 
so,  would  be  incomparably  preferable  to  this 
treatment. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  and  in  a  case 
similar  to  the  foregoing,  1  should  prefer  re- 
linquishing the  fragment  of  stone,  rather 
than  continue  a  violent  irritation  in  search- 
ing it  out,  or  in  vain  attempts  to  pluck  it 
from  the  spasmodic  grasp  of  the  bladder. 
There  is  an  evil  to  be  apprehended  in  both 
practices,  but  the  least  in  that  which  requires 
the  least  violence.  The  spasm  of  the  blad- 
der, which  holds  the  stone,  may  subside; 
and  in  such  a  case,  the  stone  might  be  ex- 
pected to  ofier  itself  at  the  external  opening. 

The  sj)asm,  indeed,  is  more  likely  to  yield 
after  the  teazing  of  the  bladder  has  been 
withdrawn,  by  a  cessation  of  all  further  at- 
tempts. This  was  certainly  the  case  in  the 
foregoing  example.  As  long  as  the  excite- 
ment fro:n  the  operation  lasted,  so  did  the 
spasm  which  held  the  stone.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  law  of  all  spasmodic  actions,  that  they 
last  not  long  if  their  source  be  removed  ;  and 

•  See  Covillard,— Obiiervat.  Med.  Ouin.  Liv.  4, 
CuUut.  Truit  sur  la  Litliot.  p.  irS. 
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this  would  seem  to  be  an  additional  argu- 
ment for  leaving  a  fragment  of  stone  in  the 
bladder,  at  least  for  a  time,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances already  described. 


That  the  mucous  lining  of  the  bladder  is 
prone  to  inflammation,  to  a  degree  that  can- 
not be  sufficiently  impri  ssed  upon  the  mind  of 
the  surgeon,  is  clear,  from  the  following  inte- 
resting case,  which  is  an  additional  proof  of 
the  caution  and  gentleness  required  in  the 
treatment  of  this  viscus. 

Case  V. — Death,  from  sounding  for  a  Stone. 

A  very  engaging  little  boy,  of  six  years 
of  age,  was  brought  to  a  hospital,  with 
symptoms  of  stone  in  the  bladder.  He 
was  sjunded  twice  by  the  receiving  surgeon, 
who  satisfied  himself,  on  both  occasions, 
of  the  existence  of  a  stone. 

A  day  was  fixed  for  removing  it,  and  a 
large  party  of  medical  practitioners  were 
assembled,  to  view  the  operation.  The  boy 
was  placed  in  position,  tied,  and  the  sound 
introduced  ;  but  the  operating  surgeon  could 
not  now  feel  the  stone,  although  he  took  the 
proper  motions  with  the  instrument  for  that 
purpose.  The  boy's  bladder  was  full  of  wa- 
ter, the  penis  having  been  closed,  and  abun- 
dance of  milk  and  water  drunk  about  an  hour 
before  the  scene  which  was  now  passing. 
"  Let  me  try,"  said  the  consulting  surgeon  ; 
he  did  so,  but  very  roughly,  and  for  no  short 
period  of  time,  with  no  more  success  than 
the  operating  surgeon.  Another  and  another 
then  tried,  in  succession,  but  nobody  could 
feel  the  stone, — and  the  whole  assemblage 
of  eight  or  ten  visitors  would  have  continued 
to  hunt  for  the  stone  in  this  unfortunate  boy's 
body,  had  not  the  operating  surgeon  very 
properly  inierposed,  by  saying,  "  Stop,  gen- 
tlemen, if  you  please  ;  this  is  my  patient, 
and  I  fear  you  will  do  his  bladder  no  good  by 
proceeding  further  to-day."  He  was  right, 
though  his  decision  came  too  late.  The  little 
boy  was  carried  to  bed,  complaining  that 
his  belly  ached,  and  from  that  bed  he  was 
doomed  to  rise  no  more.  Peritoneal  inflam- 
mation of  a  very  active  kind  followed,  and 
in  spite  of  the  utmost  attention,  and  early 
vigorous  treatment,  he  died,  on  the  fourth 
day  from  the  date  of  the  sounding,  asking 
piteously  and  aflPectionately,  though  without 
avail,  for  his  far  distant  mother. 

On  examination  of  the  body,  it  was 
found  that  the  inner  lining  of  the  bladder 
washighly  inflan.ed,  spotted  red  every  where, 
and  that  its  peritoneal  covering,  at  the  fun- 
dus, was  glued  to  the  intestines,  which 
were,  on  all  sides,  inflamed,  and  smeared 
with  lymph. 

In  addition  to  this  melancholy  illustration 
of  the  necessity  of  treating  with  caution  and 
forbearance  the  human  bladder,  it  teaches 
also  another  kind  of  jiractice  than  tliat 
which  is  common  in  our  ojieralion-rooms. 

If  sounding  for  a  stone  is  sufficient  to  kill 


the  patient,  without  the  operation  of  lithoto- 
my itself  being  performed,  it  is  clear,  that 
sounding  at  all,  immediately  before  the  ope- 
ration, is  a  bad  practice,  if  continued  be- 
yond the  period  of  a  ready  and  immediate 
striking  upon  the  stone.  The  movements  of 
the  sound  in  the  bladder  must  irritate  its 
mucous  lining,  nay,  very  possibly  inflame  it 
in  some  degree,  and  then  comes  the  suc- 
ceeding and  more  violent  irritation  of  the 
operation  itself;  and  who  could  wonder  if, 
under  such  circumstances,  fatal  inflamma- 
tion should  follow  1  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion, therefore,  that  sounding  or  ascertain- 
ing the  presence  of  a  stone  in  the  bladder, 
by  the  surgeon  and  consulting  surgeon, 
should  be  an  act  performed  many  days  be- 
fore the  operation  itself  is  executed,  and 
that  this  preliminary  measure,  to  any  con- 
siderable extent,  should  never  be  allowed  oa  'i 
the  same  day  with  the  final  operation.  m 

On  the  present  occasion,   a  sharp  dispute  ^ 

arose  between  the  operating  and  the  consult- 
ing surgeon,  as  to  the  propriety  of  cutting 
the  patient,  upon  the  strength  cf  the  fact  that  ■.i 

a  stone  had   been  distinctly  felt  by  the  ope-  M 

rating  surgeon,  some  days  before  the  one  on 
which  the  ojieration  was  to  be  performed. 
"  If,''  said  the  consulting  surgeon,  "  it  was 
there  a  few  days  before,  it  is  there  now." 
There  could  be  no  denying  of  this  position, 
and  yet  the  operating  surgeon  was  right  ia 
refusing  to  cut  this  patient  without  the  con- 
sulting surgeon  having  satisfied  himself  also 
of  the  ])resence  of  a  stone.  In  this  particu- 
lar case  he  was  more  than  commonly  right, 
in  saving,  by  his  firmness,  the  operation 
from  the  discredit  of  a  failure,  but  more 
especially,  the  unfortunate  child  from  great 
additional  punishment  in  an  useless  and  ter- 
rible operation  ;  for,  as  the  remark  and  advice 
of  the  consulting  surgeon  were  given  subse- 
quent to  the  sounding,  the  operation  itself 
would  have  been,  jirobably,  both  crue!  and 
unavailing. 

Case  VI.  —  Death,  from  roniinued  violence  in 

seeking  for  a  small  stone,  ajter  the  Bladder 

lias  opened. 

A  surgeon  made  his  way  very  skilfully  in- 
to the  bladder  of  a  little  boy,  in  which  a  stone 
was  distinctly  felt,  and  he  could,  on  the  intro- 
duction of  his  finger,  occasionally  touch  it. 
The  forceps  were  introduced,  with  closed 
blades,  and  the  point  of  the  instrument 
every  now  and  then  would  strike  upon  the 
stone,  but  when  the  blades  were  opened,  and 
the  surgeon  endeavoured  to  grasp  the  stone, 
he  found  it  constantly  eluding  their  gripe, 
or  slii)j)ing  out  of  them.  The  ojieration  con- 
tinued in  tiiis  way  for  nearly  half  an  hour, 
the  patient  complaining  greatly  of  how  much 
he  was  hurt ;  but  at  length  the  forceps 
seized  the  stone  securely,  which  was  ex- 
tracted with  the  utmost  ease— for  its  size  wub 
singularly  small. 

The   boy   was  put  to  bed,  struck  heavily 
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by  the  operation — he  was  cold,  and  some- 
what torpiil,  with  a  very  feeble  pulse  :  and 
from  this  state  he  never  recovered,  although 
cordials  mid  oinum  were  given  to  him. 

'J'here  was  some,  but  very  slight,  tender- 
ness of  the  abdomen  on  the  following  day  ; 
the  patient  was  bled,  and  took  ojjening  iiie- 
dicine,  nnd,  of  course,  treated  for  peritoni- 
tis ;  but  he  died  on  the  fourth  day  from  the 
date  of  the  operation. 

On  inspecting  the  body,  no  signs  of  in- 
flammation could  bo  detected  in  the  bladder 
or  peritoneum — all  was  jiale  and  heahhy. 
The  bladder  was,  indeed,  thickened,  but 
this  must  have  been  the  work  of  times  past. 

That  this  boy  perished  from  tlie  effect  of  a 
long-continued  and  worrying  operation  upon 
his  nervous  system,  is  sufficiently  clear  from 
the  dissection,  and  also  from  the  circum- 
stance that  he  never  rallied,  but  remained 
cold,  with  the  peculiar  torpid  and  fatal 
heaviness  upon  him,  which  is  seen  when 
little  children  are  sent  into  hospitals,  with 
dreadful  burns  about  the  trunk  of  the  body. 
The  destruction  of  the  power  of  the  brain 
and  nervous  system,  by  the  violence  of  the 
shock,  is  the  cause  of  death  in  both  in- 
stances. 

There  is  much  variety  of  opinion  as  to  the 
propriety  of  bleeding  after  lithotomy.  Some 
practise  it,  and  strongly  recommend  that  it 
should  be  had  recourse  to  upon  the  detection 
of  any  tenderness  about  the  abdomen,  not- 
withstanding a  feeble  pulse.  There  was 
certainly  tenderness  in  this  case. 

For  my  own  part,  and  from  experience  it 
is  stated,  I  should  be  slow  of  bleeding  after 
lithotomy,  whilst  evidence  of  decided  pros- 
tration of  the  nervous  system  remained,  in 
the  shape  of  languor,  inditFerence  to  exter- 
nal objects,  sleepiness,  and  diminished 
temperature,  even  should  some  tenderness 
be  present. 

Above  ail  things,  it  is  presumed,  the  sur- 
geon should  be  cautious  in  bleeding  children 
under  these  circumstances,  and  especially 
gentle  in  his  treatment  of  them  during  ope- 
ration. It  is  very  true,  that  in  lithotomy 
children  do  better  than  grown  persons ;  more 
recover.  But  this  is  to  be  accounted  for  on 
the  ground  that  the  operation  in  them  is  com- 
paratively nothing.  The  stone  is  always 
small,  and  the  operation  throughout  is  much 
easier  and  quicker  to  perform,  and,  tlierefore, 
the  little  patient  has  less  to  endure  ;  for 
the  explanation  of  the  greater  success  of  li- 
thotomy in  children  cannot  be  in  their  supe- 
rior power  of  bearing  suti'ering.  Their  irri- 
tability is  greater,  the)r  nervous  system 
sooner  e.tcited  ;  and  hence,  in  dentition,  and 
in  irritations  within  the  alimentary  canal, 
are  we  often  obliged  to  witness  the  most 
distressing  sufferings.  It  is  probable  that 
the  majority  of  deaths  from  lithotomy,  in 
young  children,  is  fiom  the  blow  inflicted  on 
tlie  nervous  power  by  the  necessary  severity 


of  the  operation,  and  not  from  inflaininatory 
actions  set  up  by  it. 

In  the  second  part  of  these  sketches  will 
be  detailed  some  fatal  cases,  arising  out  of 
tlio  irritability  of  children,  especially  from 
the  apjdicatiun  of  blisters,  and  tins  will  be 
done  without  any  intention  of  siijiporting  or 
advocating,  by  their  publication,  the  practice 
of  Mr,  St.  John  Long,  whose  patients,  how- 
ever, were  not  children,  though  a  certain  im- 
])ertinent  noble  lord  has — possibly  from  :i 
liighly  culpable  belief  in  their  credulity — 
most  ungallantly  bestowed  that  term  upon 
them. 

In  the  same  part  will  be  detailed  a  suc- 
cessful method  the  author  emjilojed  to  pass 
a  stone  from  the  bladder,  of  the  size  con- 
cerned in  the  foregoing  case,  without  cut- 
ting, or  forceps,  but  which  could  not  con- 
sistently appear  here,  in  the  midst  of  a  note 
devoted  to  failures. 

Case  VII. — Deulhfrom  Peritonitis,  the  effect 

of  a  lacerated  Bladder  from  Violence  in  the 

Operation. 

The  two  following  cases  are  in  the  words 
of  my  pretlecessor,  who,  it  is  well  known, 
was  an  excellent  and  a  successful  lithoto- 
mist. 

"  I  operated,  in  lithotomy,  on  a  tall,  well- 
made  man,  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  who 
had  been  upwards  of  two  years  suffering 
severely  from  the  stone,  but,  though  some- 
what emaciated,  and  apparently  of  an  irri- 
table constitution,  he  appeared  by  no  means 
an  improper  subject  for  the  operation. 

"  In  the  introduction  of  the  conductor  1 
met  with  some  resistance.  I  am  not  certain 
whether  it  was  from  my  not  having  divided 
the  muscles  with  sufficient  freedom,  and  con- 
sequently the  urethra  close  to  the  prostate 
gland,  or  from  my  pressing  the  beak  of  the 
conductor  with  too  much  force  against  the 
groove  of  the  convexity  of  the  staff".  How- 
ever, I  resumed  my  knife,  and  divided  the 
urethra  and  a  very  small  portion  of  the  pros- 
tate, and  then  the  conductor  jinssed  with 
ease.  The  stone  was  readily  laid  hold  of  by 
the  forceps,  but  the  resistance  was  so  great, 
that  it  icas  not  witlwut  spending  some  time,  and 
using  much  violence,   that  I  could  extract  it. 

The  man  bled  very  profusely,  immeiliately 
after  the  coming  away  of  the  stone.  How- 
ever, after  his  legs  were  untied,  and  his 
thighs  brought  together,  the  hfemorrhage 
very  much  diminished,  and  he  was  sent  to 
bed.  lie  complained  immediately  of  great 
pain  just  above  the  pelvis.  Alter  he  was  put 
to  bed  an  opiate  was  given  to  him.  A  very. 
liltle  weeping  of  blood  from  the  wounds  was 
observed.  An  hour  after  I  left  him  I  sent 
my  pupil  to  examine  if  it  continued.  He 
brought  me  word,  that  there  was  a  continu- 
ance of  the  ha;morrhage  in  an  increased  de- 
gree, and  that  the  man  was  in  great  pain. 
I    immediately  went  to  hira,  and  found  him 
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in  the  condition  described.  I  perceived  that 
the  discharge,  though  thin,  was  not  urinous, 
and,  therefore,  I  concluded  that  it  was  chief- 
ly the  serum  oozing  from  coagulating  blood, 
and  consec[uently  that  there  was  a  consider- 
able lodgment  in  the  bladder.  I  gently  di- 
lated the  wound,  and  had  the  mortification 
to  find  my  opinion  confirmed.  I  brought 
away  a  large  quantity  of  coagulated  blood. 
The  poor  man  expressed  a  sense  of  great 
ease,  but  then  the  blood  flowed  most  copi- 
ously through  the  external  wound.  I  intro- 
duced my  finger  covered  with  lint,  and  took 
other  alike  ineffectual  means  to  restrain  the 
hremorrhage.  Dr.  Cheston  was  so  obliging 
as  to  lend  me  his  assistance.  I  tried  a  can- 
nula covered  with  lint  dipped  in  astringent 
liquids,  and  a  variety  of  methods,  with  little 
or  no  benefit.  The  man  lost  an  immense 
quantity  of  blood.  At  length  we  left  the 
wound  to  itself,  and  applying  a  solution  of 
sal  ammonia  cold  over  the  belly,  and  over 
the  wound,  and  lags  wetted  in  the  same  to 
the  hypogastrium  and  between  the  thiglis, 
the  haiinorrhage  was  entirely  suppressed. 
The  pain,  however,  continued.  It  increased 
during  the  night.  The  next  morning  his 
belly  was  sore,  and  somewhat  tens?.  He 
was  immoderately  thirsty.  He  was  sick, 
and  troubled  with  frequent  and  feeble  eruc- 
tations. 

"  He  continued  to  grow  worse  and  worse, 
and  died  on  the  fourth  day. 

"  On  dissection  there  was  a  consulerable 
laceration  cf  the  bladder,  in  a  variety  of  di- 
rections, though  none  of  them  extensive. 

"  It  seemed  that  the  hs;morrhage  was 
from  the  bladder,  but  this  we  could  not  fully 
ascertain.  The  peritoneum  was  generally 
inflamed,  but  there  was  no  other  unnatural 
appearance. 

"  1  do  not,  upon  a  review  of  this  case,  see 
any  thing  which  could  have  been  done  in 
addition  to,  or  variation  from  the  means 
used,  unless  it  was  that  I  should  have  made 
a  more  free  wound  in  the  muscles,  ;'/"  I  had 
been  aware  of  the  size  of  the  stone.  For  though 
the  resistance  was  apparently  altogether  in 
this  bladder,  yet  it  is  probable  that  the 
wound  in  that  organ  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient, and  the  opening  would  have  dilated,  if 
I  had  by  a  very  free  and  large  incision 
through  the  muscles,  removed  all  support  to 
resistance,  which  the  bladder  itself  had 
given.'' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  original  in- 
cisions being  imperfect  in  this  Cise — that 
room  enough  was  not  obtained  by  them  to 
transmit  the  stone  easily,  and  that  the  at- 
tempt to  force  a  passage  lacerated  the  blad- 
der, and  produced  fatal  j)eritonitis. 

The  hemorrhage  was  great,  but  h:id  no 
share  in  ]iroducing  the  death  of  the  patient. 
On  the  coiitr-^ry,  it  was  a  likely  means  of 
preventing  or  checking  the  frrowth  of  the  pe- 
ritoneal inflammation  whicli  followed  ;  and 
that  it  did  not  acconipli*.li  the  desirable  event, 


furnishes  an  additional  and  most  powerful 
reason  for  our  being  constantly  upon  our 
guard  to  avoid  violence,  whicti  may  produce 
an  inflammation,  so  often  intractable,  and 
quickly  fatal.  In  the  present  case  it  was 
scarcely  controlled  by  the  loss  of  more  than 
three  pints  of  blood  ; — its  undoubted  origin 
WHS  the  violent  working  of  the  forceps. 

The  case  has  other  points  of  interest, 
which  the  reader  will  readily  discover  and 
appreciate. 

Case  A'IH. — Peritonitis  from  I'ioleiice  in  ope- 
ration ;  from  which  theyatient  partly  recover- 
ed, though  he  iiltimutelii  perished  of  Abscess  of 
the  Pelvis  and  Kidney. 
"  I  cut  a  boy  of  ten  years  old.  He  lost  a 
good  deal  of  blood  in  tlie  operation,  from  a 
branch  of  the  pudica.  In  the  evening  his 
pulse  was  frequent,  but  in  other  respects  he 
was  doing  well.  In  the  night  he  complained 
a  little  of  his  belly.  The  next  morning,  his 
pulse  being  frequent,  and  his  belly  somewhat 
tense,  I  took  from  him  about  eight  ounces  of 
blood  ; — by  the  time  of  his  having  lost  it, 
his  lips  became  pale,  and  he  shewed  signs  of 
faintness,  and  soon  after  was  a  little  sick, 
and  a  profuse  sweat  broke  out.  His  pulse 
grew  a  great  deal  quicker,  and  smaller,  and  it 
is  scarcely  credible  how  rapidly  the  peritoneal 
affection  increased.  Before  the  bleeding,  he 
could  bear  his  belly  to  be  struck  gently,  or  to 
be  handled  without  pain.  It  was  not  so 
much  swollen  ;  but  vvithin  half  an  hour  after 
the  blood  had  been  drawn,  the  abdominal  re- 
gion became  universally  very  much  swollen, 
tympanitic,  and  exquisitely  sore  to  the 
touch.  He  appeared  to  be  in  a  great  deal  of 
pain,  and  his  countenance  grew  expressive 
of  great  distress.  His  pulse  was  uncom- 
monly quick  and  feeble,  proba])ly  at  least 
180.  He  had  had  no  stool  since  the  ope- 
ration. His  urine  wa^;  freely  discharged 
through  the  wound,  and  some  had  passed 
through  the  urethra. 

"  Clysters  were  given  him,  a  blister  was 
applied  to  the  false  ribs  on  one  side,  and  a 
sinapism  to  the  other.  Warm  fomentations 
of  poppy  heads,  decoctions,  and  crude  sal 
ammonia,  were  used  to  his  abdomen  for  an 
hour  or  two  ;  but  they  seemed  to  do  mis- 
chief and  to  increase  the  pain  and  the  swel- 
ling. Infus.  Senn.  cu.  P.  I.  was  given  hira, 
and  afterwards  some  Ol.  Ricin.  after  using 
the  fomentations  fcr  two  or  three  hours. 
Finding  thcj'  afforded  no  relief,  I  changed 
them  for  Spt.  A'in.  Camph.  cu.  Tinct.  Opii, 
ap])lied  cold,  which  seemed  to  lessen  both 
the  soreness  and  the  pain.  The  next  day  be 
was  better,  the  soreness  of  the  abdomen  was 
lessened. 

"  Ihe  twenty-first  day  after  the  opera- 
tion he  died,  in  the  course  of  seven  or  eight 
days  he  was  very  much  amended,  having 
natural  stools,  and  a  great  part  of  the  urine 
passing  through  the  urethra.  His  abdomen 
was   free   from  pain,  but  his  pulse  was  al- 
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ways  quick  ;  his  appetite  did  not  return  ;  he 
had  generally  upon  him  a  thirst,  and  his 
tongue  was  in  general  whitish  ;  nor  had  his 
ahduinen  a  natural  fed  ;  so  that  it  was  pretty 
evident  liiere  was  some  latent  mischit'f, 
thou;;h  of  what  kind  I  could  not  tell  ;  be-ide, 
he  every  day  t;rew  more  and  more  emaciated. 
His  nights,  though  not  painful,  were  dis- 
turbed. The  nurse  observed  that  his  water 
was  often  whitish. 

"  Upon  opening  his  body,  I  found  tl»e 
bladder  contracted  to  a  veiy  small  si/e,  so 
that  its  cavity  would  not  have  contained  more 
than  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  urii;e.  It  was 
nearly  half  an  inch  in  thickness  ; — red  spots, 
as  of  inilnmmation,  appeared  here  and  there 
on  its  mucous  coat,  which,  hovvever,  seemed 
in  no  j)lace  to  be  ulcerated. 

"  The  wound  which  was  made  by  the  ope- 
ration, and  which,  probably,  had  been 
somewhat  increased  in  magnitude  by  ulce- 
ration (for  the  sides  of  the  uound  had  sloughed}, 
ajjpeared  to  be  larger  than  [  expected,  or  in- 
tended it  should  have  been  ;  for  the  prostate 
gland  was  comjiletely  cut  through,  and  the 
incision  was  continued  quite  through  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  ;  the  orifice  of  one  of  the 
seminal  duels  was  obliquely  wounded,  not- 
withstanding the  great  care  which  I  took  in 
directing  my  prostate  knife. 

"  One  kidney  was  very  little  altered  from 
a  natural  stale  ;  its  pelvis,  however,  and  the 
beijinuing  of  the  ureter,  were  very  much  en- 
larged. The  other  kidney  was  merely  a 
leathery  cyst,  full  of  matter,  but  a  great 
deal  diminished  from  its  natural  size.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  bladder,  the  intestines 
■were  adherent  one  to  the  other,  and  appeared 
to  be  considerably  inflamed.  Uj^on  tearing 
the  adhesion  through,  the  jiosterior  jiart  of 
(he  pelvis  was  found  full  of  thin  pns  ;  proba- 
bly there  was  a  pint  and  a  half  of  that  fluid. 
The  sacrum  was  even  bared  by  its  action, 
and  the  rectuai  was  loosened  from  its  at- 
tachment to  it. 

"  Remarks. — It  is  a  good  maxim  for  a  sur- 
geon, when  he  has  lost  a  patient  after  an 
ojjcratioa,  always  to  suspect  that,  in  per- 
forming it,  be  was  guilty  of  some  error  or 
oversigi)t.  For  if  he  persuades  himself  that 
he  has  done  every  thing  right,  he  is  pre- 
cluding himself  from  the  very  chance  of  im- 
provement. Now,  to  criticise  upon  my  own 
operation,  I  suspect  that  I  made  the  wound 
with  my  knife  too  deep  within  the  pelvis,  by 
which  means  the  peritoneum  was  too  much 
exposed,  and  probably  was  bruised  in  the  ex- 
traction of  the  stone ;  secondly,  I  suspect 
that  I  did  not  make  my  wound  far  enough  in 
the  urethra,  that  is,  towards  the  bulb,  but 
that,  if  any  thing,  I  leaned  too  much  to- 
wards Raw's  method  of  cutting,  instead  of 
rigidly  adhering  to  Cheselden's  lateral  me- 
thod, as  described  by  him,  but  more  parti- 
cularly by  liromfield. 

"  1  rather  think  that  in  small  subjects  the 


neck  of  the  bladder  is  completely  divided, 
almost  always,  though  in  adults  that  it  is 
not  the  case,  on  account  of  the  greater  size 
of  the  prostate.'' 

As  in  the  former  case,  so  it  will  be  seen 
in  this,  that  the  great  loss  of  blood  did  not 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  peritoneal  inflam- 
mation, which  was  probably  the  elFect  of  the 
rough  use  of  the  forceps  ;  and  this  was  evi- 
dent by  tiie  sloughing  condition  of  the  wound 
into  the  bladder,  or  the  points  on  wiiich  the 
instrument  acted  :  or,  to  take  the  operator's 
own  exphmatioii,  it  was  violence  or  bruising 
of  some  sort,  unnecessarily  bestowed,  either 
by  the  knife,  or  in  the  extraction  of  the 
stone. 

Nor  Has  j\lr.  Trye  an  unlikely  person  to 
commit  such  sort  of  violence  occasionally.  A 
good  operator  generally  ;  in  lithotomy  he 
was  a  master.  But  like  many  other  operat- 
ing surgeons  of  great  eminence,  distinguish- 
ed by  the  splendour  and  S'lrcess  of  their  un- 
dertakings, his  high  qualities  of  boldness  and 
decision — the  oftsjjring  of  a  superior  anato- 
mical education — w^o\ild  sometimes  run  a  lit- 
tle wild,  and  be  mischievous.  Knowing 
what  he  could  do,  he  was  now  and  then 
somewhat  proud  of  his  really  fine  talent,  and 
gave  his  patient  no  quarter.  In  plain  Eng- 
lish he  was  rough  :  and  at  times  and  seasons 
when  roughness  might  well  have  been  spar- 
ed ; — but,  in  his  roughness,  lay  the  stern 
proof  of  his  uncommon  excellence  as  an  ope- 
rator,— a  rare  union  of  science,  with  a  cool, 
calm  courage,  that  was  never  known  to 
flinch,  or  be  for  a  moment  disturbed,  by  the 
most  embarrassing  circumstances  of  blood 
and  difficulty. 

The  foregoing  eight  cases  are  the  whole 
number  of  deaths  (with  the  exception  of  one) 
which  followed  the  operation  of  lithotomy, 
or  attempts  to  perform  it  ;  and  the  whole 
that  perished  out  of  fifty-nine  operations 
which  have  been  performed  within  my  know- 
ledge.    They  all  died  from  violence. 

Whilst  it  is  admitted  that  the  success  of 
the  operation,  in  the  number  of  lives  saved 
by  it,  was  greater  than  usual — yet  it  may  be 
safely  aflirmed,  that,  with  the  exc  ption  of 
the  first,  and  perhaps  the  third  case,  the  en- 
tire loss  of  life  arose  from  a  violence  that 
may  be  deemed  unnecessary  ;  which,  with 
ease,  coolness,  and  constant  reference  to  the 
principles  of  the  operation,  might  have  been 
avoided,  and  the  patients'  lives  saved. 

It  may  so  happen,  indeed,  that,  in  irrita- 
ble subjects,  tlie  ordinary  violence  of  a  well- 
conducted  operation  would  be  sufficient  to 
excite  some  of  those  fatal  affections  which 
destroy  life  from  lithotomy.  But,  amongst 
the  foregoing  cases  at  least,  there  is  no  proof 
that  such  was  the  fact.  Marks  of  unueces- 
sary  injury  were  visible  in  all  which  were 
exami:;ed,  and  which  satisfactorily  account 
for  the  death  of  the  patients.     But,  to  prove 
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that  excessive  irritability  of  constitution,  ex- 
cited by  a  more  gentle  operation,  was  the 
cau'^e  of  one  or  other  of  the  destructive  mor- 
bid affections  which  destroy  life  after  it,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  shew  that  no  marks  of 
excessive  violence  could  be  traced  upon  the 
parts  by  dissection. 

There  is  one  particular  case  in  which  the 
mark,  or  proof,  is  left  only  in  the  constitu- 
tion. Circumstances  will  sometimes  arise, 
which  will  unfortunately  cause  a  protraction 
of  the  ordinary  or  necessary  violence  to  be 
continued  for  a  very  long  period. 

Here  the  nervous  power  is  exhausted  by 
the  long  continued  irritation;  the  patient 
never  rallies,  but,  in  a  few  days,  drops,  with- 
out a  struggle,  into  the  grave. 

In  the  first  case  detailed,  or  that  of  a  large 
stone,  but  where  the  openings  by  the  knife 
were  made  very  free,  the  violence  used  in 
extracting  it  cannot  well  be  called  unneces- 
sary ;  for,  unless  there  are  certain  means  in 
the  power  of  the  surgeon  to  break  the  stone, 
(which  is  not  the  fact,)  he  must  either  pull 
it  away  by  main  force,  or  leave  it  in  the 
bladder.  The  last  is  rarely  done,  if  the 
surgeon's  personal  strength  is  sufficient  to 
accomplish  this  deed  of  butchery.  But  such 
is  human  nature,  that  it  is  much  to  be  feaied 
the  patient's  safety  is  not  enough  considered 
amidst  the  desperate  and  excited  feehngs  of 
the  moment,  which  occupy  the  mind  of  the 
surgeon  : — self-love  and  jjride  are  awakened, 
and  he  will  too  often  be  eagerly  thinking, — 
if  he  thinks  at  all,— of  success,  come  how  it 
will,  rather  than  allow  his  reputation  to 
be  disgraced,  by  not  obtaining  possession  of 
the  stone. 

This,  in  the  refined  language  of  modern 
times,  would  be  called  a  moral  weakness, — 
but  perhaps  there  is  an  error  in  the  terra, 
could  it  be  shown  that,  at  such  a  fearful  pe 
riod,  the  surgeon  svas  quite  master  of  his 
understanding. 

But  why,  it  is  humbly  inquired,  is  the  la- 
teral operation  performed  at  all,  where  the 
stone  has  been  ascertained  to  be  above  the 
safe  size  for  extraction  in  that  direction  ?  It 
is  surely  any  thing  but  a  scientific  operation 
to  force  a  rough  stone,  by  such  a  route,  as 
big  as  your  fist,  through  an  aperture,  in  a 
delicate  and  important  part  of  the  human 
body,  only  one  inch  wide  ! 

But,  if  you  have  done  this  yourself? — 
True  ;  ar;d  all  I  can  plead  is  the  sanction  of 
my  betters,  and  the  improbability,  nay,  im- 
possibility of  doing  otherwise,  in  the  lateral 
ojieration,  with  a  stone — impenetrable — and 
nearly  as  hard  as  flint. 

Upon  the  detection  of  a  large  stone,  (and 
no  man  should  undertake  lithotomy  without 
being  previously  acquainted  with  its  proba- 
ble size.)  I  would  relinrjuish  all  thoughts  of 
the  lateral  operation,  for  with  our  present 
knowledge,   that  mode  allows  of  no  certain 


method  of  disposing  of  such  a  stone.  With 
all  their  dis:Klvantages, — and  they  are  such 
as  will  not  admit  of  comparison  with  the  la- 
teral operation,  when  the  stone  is  not  very 
large, — i  would  jjreft-r  the  recto-vesical,  or 
median  section,  when  it  is  of  a  great  size. 
If  the  fears  of  fistulous  remains,  or  injury  of 
the  seminal  ducts,  should  make  surgeons  re- 
ject the  first,  the  last  method  is  free  of  such 
objections.  The  bladder  is  opened  the  short- 
est road,  the  wound  admits  of  the  greatest 
dilatation,  being  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the 
outlet  of  the  pelvis,  and  surrounded  by  soft 
parts  only.  As  to  the  danger  of  wounding 
the  seminal  ducts  by  the  first  method,  it  is  by 
no  means  an  accident  confined  exclusively  to 
the  recto-vesical  section,  inasmuch  as  in 
Case  VI 11.  of  these  notes,  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  important  vessel  was  cut  by  a  first- 
rate  litliotoniist,  in  performing  the  lateral 
operation.  This  last,  however,  in  a  gener:il- 
way,  is  probably  superior  to  ail  other  me- 
tbcds  of  cutting  for  a  stone  ;  but,  in  the  par- 
cular  case  of  a  large  stone,  the  median  sec- 
tion, the  last  pointed  out  by  Professor  Vacca, 
is  the  one  which  would  oppose  the  least  ob- 
struction to  its  passage,  and  where  the  ope- 
rator could  not  be  embarrassed,  in  the  deli- 
very of  the  stone,  from  having  cut  a  laige 
vessel,  which,  in  this  mode  of  operating,  is 
altogether  impossible  ; — and  which  circum- 
stance is  of  great  importance,  and  vastly  in 
its  favour, — for  nothing  can  be  conceived 
more  embarrassing,  among  all  the  difficulties 
of  lithotomy,  than  to  encounter,  at  the  same 
time,  great  haemorrhage  and  a  very  large 
stone. 
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Sir, 


Sackville-Street,  August  25,  1831. 


I  WAS  a  E^ood  deal  surprised  at  Dr. 
Wilson  Philip's  observations  on  my 
lectures,  in  your  \o.  for  Aug.  20,  wiiich, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  appear  to  he 
founded  on  mistake  from  beginning  to 
end.  Since  these  observations  were 
published  I  have  seen  the  Doctor,  and 
succeeded,  I  believe,  in  convincing  him 
of  his  errors — on  some  points  at  least; 
but  as  the  observations  have  been  made 
public,  they  retjuire  a  public  answer. 

In  the  introductory  observations  to 
the  first  lecture,  it  is  observed  tiuit  al- 
most all  our  reasonings  on  physiological 
subjects  are  either  of  a  mechanical  or 
metaphysical  nature.  Now  it  need 
scarcely  be  observed  that  the  term  me- 
taphysical is  here  used  in  a  general 
sense,  and  as  opposed  to  ;;//?/4(ca/*  ;  but, 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  mistake  on 
this  point,  a  few  lines  below,  the  ner- 
vous or  living  principle,  or   rather  ac- 

*  I  need  scarcely  observe  that  the  term  physics, 
almost  everywhere  but  in  this  country,  is  used  to 
designate  wliat  we  term  mechanical  or  natural 
philosophy;  while  tnetiiphya.cs,  "  the  science 
which  considers  beings  abstracted  from  all  mat- 
ter," may  be  considered,  in  this  f^eneral  sei.se, 
as  contrasted  with  or  opposed  to  it.  The  term 
psychology,  was  meant  to  be  contrasted,  in  the 
same  general  manner,  with  anatomy — in  the  sense 
of  inanimate  and  unimtitc,  or  corporeal  and  incor- 
poreal. After  the  lectures  had  been  printed,  I 
regretted  that  I  had  used  these  terms,  thinking  it 
probable  they  might  give  origin  to  some  verbal 
dispute  ;  though  I  scarcely  thought  that  the  sense, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  in  which  they  were  used, 
could  have  been  mistaken.  Indeed,  Ur.  P.  evi- 
dently saw  the  sense  in  which  these  terms  were 
used,  and  had  he  confined  his  criticisms  to  this 
point  I  should  have  thought  nothing  about  the 
matter,  as  the  subject,  I  aduiit,  is  fairly  open  to 
criticism. 
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tion,  is  expressly  included  under  this 
term.  Near  the  termination  of  the 
same  lecture,  there  is  a  paragraph  which 
Dr.  P.  quotes  at  length,  in  which  the 
same  term  is  employetl  in  a  similar 
sense.  The  substance  of  this  paragraph 
is,  that  chemistry  may  be  considered  as 
holding  an  intermediate  rank  between 
analomy,  on  the  one  hand,  and  metaphy- 
sics, or  living  action,  on  the  other;  and 
that,  while  these  two  e.\treme  branches 
of  knowledge  have  been  cultivated  to 
the  utmost,  comparatively  little  has 
been  done  in  chemistry  (the  expressly 
assumed  intermediate  science)  for  the 
last  twenty  years. 

With  all  this  before  him,  however. 
Dr.  P.  most  unaccountably  mistakes 
my  meaning,  and  observes,  upon  the 
quotation  above  alluded  to,  "  the  ques- 
tions which  this  passage  suggests  are, 
how  far  does  chemistry  fill  the  interme- 
diate space  between  metaphysics,  the 
science  of  mind,  and  analomy,  to  which 
we  owe  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  of 
ihe  body ;  and  A//s,  inf act, no  advancement 
of  any  inipurtunce  betii  made  m  this  inter- 
mediate space  for  the  last  twenty  years  P" 

Dr.  P.  then  proceeds  to  consider  these 
two  questions  in  detail;  but,  as  might 
be  supposed  under  such  circuinstaiu'es, 
most  of  his  observations  are  irrelevant, 
and  do  not  require  an  answer.  There 
are,  however,  a  few  points  incidentally 
touched  upon,  which  1  think  it  right  to 
notice  briefly. 

1.  Dr.  P.  remarks,  upon  the  assump- 
tion of  the  living  agent  as  an  ultimate 
principle,  the  nature  of  which  is  beyond 
our  comprehension,  that  this  may  be  "a 
very  scientific,  and  perhaps  a  just,  ex- 
planation, but  one  which,  from  tlie  na- 
ture of  things^  cannot  be  brought  to 
the    test   of  experiment,  and  which,  be 
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it  observed,  on  the  supposition  of  its 
bein;^  correct,  inclndes  a  principle  that 
opfiiates  only  in  the  functions  of  orr/a- 
nizeil  bodies,  and  whose  effects  we  can 
never  even  hope  to  see  exemplified  in 
vnoryanized  nature."  To  vvliich  I  re- 
ply, that  it  is  not  in  general  necessary  to 
the  understanding^  of  a  process,  tliat  we 
should  be  abieto  comprehend  theabstract 
nature  of  the  ajjent  perforininjif  it,  or  to 
imitate  the  process  ourselves  artificially. 
Even  in  common  chemistry,  how  little 
are  we  able  to  do  in  this  way  !  What 
chemist,  for  example,  professes  to  un- 
derstand the  abstract  nature  of  the  cause 
of  chemical  action,  or  will  undertake  to 
imitate  exactly  even  the  commonest 
mineral  ? — yet  he  does  not  doubt  its 
composition  on  this  account.  So  in  or- 
ganic chemistry,  though  I  cannot  imi- 
tate nature's  processes,  this  does  not 
prevent  me  from  understanding  them. 
I  cannot,  fur  example,  make  sugar  or 
albumen  ;  but  analysis  and  observation 
will  enable  me  to  understand  the  com- 
position and  laws  of  change  of  these 
substances.  If  nothing  were  admitted 
in  chemistry  but  what  can  be  proved 
synthetically,  the  science  would,  indeed, 
be  contracted  within  narrow  limits. 

2.  Dr.  P.  in  attempting  to  explain  the 
effects  of  inflammation  chiefly  on  mecha- 
nical and  metaphysical  principles,  con- 
cludes, "  I  therefore  conceive,  that  here 
the  laws  by  which  the  increased  (j  nan  tityof 
blood  in  the  vessels,  however  occasioned, 
is  capable  of  producing  the  effects  just 
detailed,  and  on  which  the  relief  obtain- 
ied  by  lessening  it  depends,  are  those 
which  chiefly  demand  the  attention  of  the 
physician."  The  mechanical  expedients 
of  bleeding  and  purging  are,  and  ever 
must  be,  no  doubt,  the  means  to  be 
chiefly  trusted  to  in  inflammatory  af- 
fecions  ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  I 
never  could  bring  my  mind  to  believe 
that  the  efJ'ects  of  inflammation  are 
merely  of  a  mechanical  nature.  Ad- 
mitting them,  houever,  to  be  so, 
how  many  diseases  are  there  which 
are  not  inflammatory,  and  in  which,  con- 
secjuently,  something  more  than  mere 
mechanical  expedients  demand,  or  ought 
to  demand,  the  attention  of  the  physi- 
cian :  now  in  such  affections  it  is  that 
chemistry,  perhaps  more  frecpiently 
than  any  other  science,  steps  in  to  his 
aid,  and  enables  him  to  detect  derange- 
ments, and  apply  remedies,  that  no  me- 
chanical or  metaphysical  knowledge 
would  have  suggeste<l  to  him?  for  so 
far  from   chemistry   being   principally 


limited  to  urinary  diseases,  as  Dr.  P. 
imagines,  there  is  scarcely  any  disease, 
more  especially  of  the  assimilating 
functions,  in  which  it  may  not  occasion- 
ally be  advantageously  applied. 

3.  The  alimentary  matters  most  pro- 
per for  a  healthy  human  stomach  are 
solids,  or,  at  least,  solids  partially  re- 
duced by  cooking  ;  and  this  power  of 
reducing  solids  to  a  fluid  slate,  may 
consequently,  be  justly  inferred  as  con- 
stituting a  portion  of  the  functions  of 
this  organ.  But  in  some  forms  of  dys- 
pepsia this  portion  of  the  functions  of 
the  stomach  is  very  much  impaired, 
and  in  this  case  solids  arc  very  apt  to 
disagree,  by  promoting  acidity  and  all 
its  consequences.  In  this  state  of  the 
stomacli,  "  when  the  reducing  powers 
of  the  stomach  are  weak,"  I  have  parti- 
cularly recommended  the  adoption  of 
French  cookery,  in  preference  to  a 
crude  English  diet  of  beef- steaks,  &c.  ; 
but  Dr.  P.,  by  some  unaccountable  mis- 
take, makes  me  recommeiul  this  kind  of 
diet  generally  in  all  affections  of  the  sto- 
mach— a  thing  I  never  dreamt  of.  I  be- 
lieve, houever,  tliat  a  portion  of  this 
kind  of  aliment  (not  too  fluid)  is  more 
generally  proper  than  is  at  present  sup- 
posed, particularly  among  the  sedentary 
and  dyspeptic  inhabitants  of  towns. 

4.  I  have  said  that  crystallized  sugar 
is,  generally  speaking,  an  unwholesome 
article  of  food;  and  1  believe  so  still, 
particularly  in  certain  forms  of  dyspep- 
sia. Dr.  P.  admits  that  it  sometimes 
oflfends  the  stomach,  but  contends  ge- 
nerally for  its  wholesomeness.  To  this 
I  reply,  that  the  pernicious  effects  of 
sugar,  like  those  of  alcohol,  are  gene- 
rally much  less  felt  in  the  stomach  than 
in  other  parts  of  the  system.  Thus  a 
diabetic  patient  can  generally  take  as 
much  sugar  as  you  please,  and  witii  im- 
punity as  far  as  the  stomach  is  concerned ; 
but  notwithstanding  this,  will  any  one 
contend  that  sugar  is  proper  food  for  him  ? 
Indeed,  I  must  say,  that,  as  far  as  my  ob- 
servations go,  the  stomach  is  often  a  very 
bad  judge  of  what  is  right,  and  what  is 
wrong,  in  matters  of  diet.  Dr.  P.  con- 
cludes this  part  of  his  observations  by 
triumphantly  asking,  whether  these,  and 
certain  idiosyncrasies  with  respect  to  diet, 
&c.,  whicli  he  enumerates,  can  be  ex- 
plained by  chemistry .-"  to  which  I  an- 
swer, no  ;  but  I  will  venture  to  assert, 
that  they  never  will  be  explained  wilh- 
vut  chemistry. 

The  second  part  of  Dr.  Philip's  ob- 
servations is  entirely  confined  to  his 
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own  discoveries,  and  uliicli,  I»y  mistak- 
ing^ my  meanihir,  he  lias  tliouyht  it  ne- 
cessary to  III  iii|^  forward  as  examples  of 
Aviiat  has  been  reeeiitly  done  in  physio- 
lo<>y.  With  these  I  have  notliini>-  what- 
ever to  do,  bnt  shall  merely  observe 
that,  as  a  eliemist,  F  cannot  heli)  rei>ret- 
tina:  that  they  had  not  been  carried  on  in 
conjunction  with  this  science  ;  in  which 
case  some  of  the  results  would,  I  think, 
have  been  more  perfect  and  satisfactory  ; 
for  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  that 
the  phvsioloi>ist  who  confines  his  atten- 
tion solely  to  the  laws  of  living  action, 
takes  a  very  limited  view  of  his  subject, 
and  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  led  into  error 
as  the  mere  anatomist,  or  chemist,  who 
nciilects  these  laws  altogether.  The 
livinji^  principle  is  only  known  to  us  in 
conjunction  with  material  orofanization  ; 
the  study  of  physiology,  therefore,  has 
been  very  properly  sujiposed  to  include 
the  laws  of  living-  action,  on  the  one 
liand,  and  anatomy,  or  the  structure  of 
organs,  on  the  other;  but  as  neither  of 
these  branches  of  ino,uiry  gives  ns  any 
insight  into  the  nature  of  those  impor- 
tant changes  coiistanily  going  on  in  the 
living  aiiinial,  and  which  appear  to  be  ne- 
cessary to  its  existence,  something  more 
is  obviously  required  to  render  the 
science  complete.  This  something,  I 
conceive,  is  best  supplied  by  chemistry; 
and  my  object  in  these  lectures  was, 
nut  to  (Ifprciiate,  much  less  to  super- 
sede, the  mechanical  and  metaphysical 
branches  of  pnysiology,  as  Dr.  P.  seems 
to  have  supposed,  but  to  point  out  the 
importance  of  chemistry,  and  its  capa- 
bility, wluii  rujhthj  applied,  of  tilling 
up,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  intervening 
chasm  between  the  otlier  two  branches 
of  the  science,  and  thus  of  rendering  it 
more  complete. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  Prout. 

CHOLERA  MORBUS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 

The  first  case  to  which  I  was  called 
was  a  very  severe  one,  and  it  yielded 
speedily  to  calomel,  opium,  and  small 
doses  of  magnesia.  JMagnesia,  calomel, 
and  opium,  seemed  therefore  to  be  the 
proper  remedies,  and  for  a  short  time  I 
proceeded  with  satisfactory  precision  ; 
but  I  soon  found  that  the  purging  con- 
tinued in  soiue  cases,  despite  of  my  in- 


fallible remedies ;  and  then  the  chalk 
mixture,  witii  aromatic  confection, 
seemed  a  very  prudent  addition.  Sud- 
denly, however,  aromatic  confection, 
chalk  mixture,  o|)iiim,  calomel,  and 
magnesia,  entirely  failed,  and  I  was 
driven  back  upon  my  ovvn  resources. 
I  called  to  mind  tiie  cajeputi  oil,  which 
I  administered  witii  marked  and  deter- 
minate relief.  Tiie  cajeputi  oil  next 
failed  to  allay  the  vomiting,  which  was 
decisively  checked  by  a  mineral  acid ; 
and  I  lastly  discovered  that  a  mineral 
acid,  with  opium,  was  a  very  speedy 
and  efficient  remedy  in  the  milder  forms 
of  the  disease.  After  these  failures  and 
successes  the  conclusion  at  which  I  have 
arrived  is,  that,  in  the  milder  cases, 
magnesia  is  a  sedative,  by  acting  as  a 
chemical  substance  in  the  neutraliza- 
tion of  some  unnatural  acidity  ;  that,  in 
the  severer  cases,  cajeputi  oil,  or  a  mi- 
neral acid,  is  efficacious  by  acting  as  a 
powerful  styptic  and  a  non-stimulating 
tonic;  and  that  opium  is  a  useful  and 
necessary  adjunct  under  all  circum- 
stances, by  soothing  the  morbid  irrita- 
bility of  the  stomach.  'J'lic  kind  of 
practice,  and  the  particular  remedy,  can 
never  be  predetermined  in  the  treat- 
ment of  any  complaint ;  for  the  mode 
of  treatment  must  be  judiciously  varied, 
according  to  the  age,  sex,  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  patient,  and  the  intensity  of 
the  diseased  action.  I  do  not  think 
that  it  would  be  wise  to  check  the  dis- 
charges abruptly  in  the  milder  cases, 
since  any  evacuation  established  by  na- 
ture may  be  salutary,  so  long  as  it  be 
not  excessive.  It  is,  however,  probable 
that  if  the  disease  were  permitted  to 
pursue  its  own  course,  the  patient  would 
die  of  exhaustion,  and  that  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  intestines  might,  pos- 
sibly, be  found  spacelated. 

Of  the  cause  of  cholera  morbus  many 
conjectures  may  be  framed.  A  state  of 
atmosphere  at  once  humid  and  of  an 
uniformly  elevated  temperature,  would 
lessen  the  quantity  of  cutaneous  perspi- 
ration and  pulmonary  exhalation,  while, 
by  interfering  with  two  important  ex- 
cretions, it  would  dilate  and  disturb  the 
whole  circulating  system,  and  throw  a 
larger  quantity  of  fluid  to  be  excreted 
by  the  kidneys,  or  by  the  bowels ;  and 
if  the  kidneys  refused  to  act,  the  bowels 
would  become  the  only  remaining  out- 
let :  moreover,  if  any  sudden  electrical 
changes  should  happen  at  the  same 
time,  the  body  would  be  also  debilitated 
and  relaxed.     I  will  not  decide  whether 
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such  have  heen  the  atmospherical 
chanffes  durino;  the  last  six  or  eight 
weeks,  of  which  I  have  made  some  care- 
ful notes ;  for  this  conjecture  concern- 
ing tlie  cause  of  cholera  morbus  has 
been  offered,  and  it  is  to  be  accepted, 
only  as  a  probable  conjecture.  It  would 
be  requisite  to  institute  very  extensive 
observations,  sul)servient  to  pathology, 
tliroughout  England,  and  tliroughout  all 
tracks  of  the  world  from  Hindostan  to 
Russia,  whithersoever  the  clitdera  has 
travelled,  before  any  definite  opinion 
could  be  offered  upon  the  subject  ;  and 
it  may  be  reserved  for  a  future  genera- 
tion of  men  to  recognize  the  existence 
of  an  universal  principle,  which  can 
regulate  the  origin,  progress,  dura- 
lion,  and  violence  of  disease,  in  all  its 
protean  forms  and  coml)inations.  An 
extensive  region  lies  open  and  uninves- 
tigated before  tlie  diligent  physician ; 
but  its  l)oundarios  and  dispositions  will 
never  l)e  known  by  gathering  particular 
facts  and  single  observations,  instead  of 
endeavouring  to  explore  its  universal 
character.  And  here  is  the  error  under 
which  our  science  nowlal)ours:  medi- 
cal men,  like  other  philosophers  of  the 
present  day,  are  lost  in  a  crowd  of  infi- 
nite particulars.  The  true  spirit  of  phi- 
losophizing is  generalization ;  and  ge- 
ueralization,  however  false,  will  ulti- 
mately lead  to  a  generalization  abso- 
lutely true.  Wherefore,  without  some 
universal  principle  to  act  upon,  it  will 
be  very  difBcult  to  come  to  any  conclu- 
sion as  to  the  morbific  influence  of  at- 
mospherical changes. 

All  that  has  been  here  written  is  per- 
haps concerning  a  disease  very  different 
from  the  true  cholera  morbus ;  never- 
theless, I  am  conscious  of  having  copied 
from  nature ;  and  if  the  picture  be 
faulty,  tiic  fault  lies,  not  with  the  ob- 
ject, but  in  him  who  copied. 

Let  us,  for  a  few  moments,  revert  to 
the  writings  of  Sydenham,  the  patriarch 
of  English  physicians,  and  ascertain 
what  were  his  opinions  concerning  this 
disease.  It  happened  in  the  year  \G6^), 
and  had  been  absent  from  England  for 
ten  years  ;  it  acceded  towards  the  close 
of  summer,  in  tlie  month  of  August, 
and  was  characterized  by  the  following 
symptoms:  vomitings,  ])urgings,  and 
tenesmus  ;  thirst,  heat  of  the  stomach, 
and  anxiety;  a  small  rapid  pulse,  faint- 
ings,  sweatings,  "  contractions  of  the 
arms  and  legs,"  prostration ;  it  was 
sometimes  fatal  in  twenty-four  hours. 
This  was  Jiot  the  same  disease  as  that 


which  has  now  invaded  our  island.  The 
present  disease  is  not  marked  by  tenes- 
mus, nor  by  a  quick  pulse,  nor 
by  "  contractions"  of  the  arms  ;  Sy- 
denham speaks  indefinitely  of  the 
cramps,  and  is  almost  silent  concerning 
the  profuse  fluid  evacuations.  He  seems 
to  have  possessed  no  certain  treatment, 
for  he  was  afraid  of  |)urgatives,  and  un- 
willing to  make  use  of  astringents,  until 
after  much  solemn  consideration  he  at 
last  arrived  at  a  very  sapient  mode  of 
practice.  "  I  found  out  this  metbod," 
he  says,  "  several  years  ago,  and  have 
long  experienced  it  ;  and  have  by  it 
many  times  reduced  the  fiisease  to  good 
order."  A  poor  chicken  was  boiled  in 
three  gallons  of  water,  "  so  that  the  li- 
quor had  scarcely  any  relish  of  the 
chick.''  With  tbis  liquor  the  patient 
was  drenched,  and  a  plentiful  inundation 
was  made  of  drauglits  and  clysters, 
"  until  all  the  liroth  was  consumed,  and 
then  evacuated  upwards  and  down- 
wards." Some  syrup,  made  from  a 
pretty  nosegay  of  lettuces,  purcelain, 
violets,,  and  water-lilies,  was  occasion- 
ally added,  "  though,"  as  Sydenham  in- 
genuously confesses,  "  the  broth  will 
do  very  well  without  such  addition.'* 
This  singular  operation  entertained 
the  patient,  the  physician,  and  pro- 
bably a  decent  circle  of  friends  and 
relations,  for  three  or  four  hours.  At 
length  the  chick  defeated  the  cholera; 
the  patient  was  alleviated  j  and  an  ap- 
propriate dose  of  opium  composed  the 
agitation — the  "  hurly-burly"  (so  says 
the  translator  of  Sydendam's  writings,) 
of  the  abdominal  viscera.  (See  Syden- 
ham's works,  translated  by  J.  Pechey, 
]\1.D.  London,  1734.  Cap.  ii.  p.  1  U.) 
If  the  patient  was  unseen  or  neglected 
during  tbe  first  six  or  twelve  hours,  or 
the  physician  did  not  arrive  till  "  the 
sick  was  worn  out,  so  that  the  extreme 
parts  waxed  cold,"  then  the  only  means 
which  could  save  tbe  patient  was  an 
anodyne;  and  it  maybe  iiere  remarked, 
that  Sydenhau)  seems  to  liave  been  very 
ready,  and,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count, successful  in  tbe  exhibition  of 
laudanum.  Some  practitioners  dissent 
from  the  fre(|uent  use  of  opiates,  while 
others  as  frecjuently  rely  upon  their  ef- 
ficacy; but  the  truth  is,  that  many  a 
drug  is  like  Orlando's  trusty  lilade, 
which  refjuired  Orlando's  arm  to  wield 
it  :  in  the  luuiiis  of  an  unskilful  pos- 
sessor it  might  become  eitiier  dangerous 
or  useless.  "  And  hence  it  is  that  each 
man  is  so  fond  of  his  own  remedy,  and 
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that  diftcrcnt  practitioners  accomplisli 
tlie  cure  of  the  same  diseaac  through 
the  inedium  of  dilVerent  remedies.  In- 
dividual dexterity  depends  upon  expe- 
rience and  lialiit. 

And  so  much  for  the  cholera  morbus 
of  H)(iy  and  18;jil  ;  and  so  mncli  for  my 
opinions,  which,  like  the  opiniinis  of 
many  other  men,  may  be  tit  only  for 
Astolfo's  palace  in  the  moon. 

I  tiiink  it  liut  riiiht  to  put  you  in  pos- 
session of  the  three  folluwini^'  cases,  of 
which  you  can  make  wliai  u.se  you  please. 

Case  I. — August  4th  1  was  called   to 

]Mrs.  J.  H ,  a  female  of  a  tall  s|)are 

condition  of  body,  and  of  active  habits, 
upwards  of  forty  years  of  age.  Last 
night,  al)out  twelve  o'clock,  she  was 
roused  by  pains  all  over  her  limbs,  and 
cramp  in  the  belly,  speedily  followed 
Ity  vomitings  and  successive  alvine  dis- 
charges profuse  and  fluid.  These  evacu- 
ations 1  did  not  see.  About  nine  o'clock, 
A.M.  I  was  sent  for,  and  found  her 
pale,  insensible,  covered  with  a  damp 
cold  sweat,  the  lips  blanched,  and  the 
veins  on  the  back  of  the  hands  collapsed  ; 
the  pulse  weak  and  little,  ami  the  respi- 
ration low.  She  had  just  vomited  some- 
thing dark,  like  coflee,  and  the  bowels 
had  just  been  copiously  evacuated.  'Jhe 
belly  was  tense  and  painful  midway  be- 
tween the  navel  and  cnsiform  cartilage; 
the  pain  was  not  increased  by  pressure. 
The  tongue  was  quite  clean,  smootli,  and 
moist.  There  was  paiuful  micturition. 
She  was  stretched  horizontally  on  the 
carpet  till  a  conveuient  bed  could  be 
prepared  ;  hot  bottles  weie  placed 
against  her  feet,  and  the  whole  i)ody 
was  enveloped  in  a  blanket.  She  had 
just  swallowed  a  dose  of  castor-oil.  I 
gave  her  one  grain  of  opium  and  five  of 
calomel.  She  became  easier,  but  she 
remained  cold,  with  a  dull  pain  over  the 
stomach.  A  draught  composed  of  aro- 
matic spirit  of  ammonia,  sweet  spirit 
of  nitre,  and  tincture  of  opium,  was 
given.  The  draught  felt  hot  in  the  sto- 
mach, the  veins  at  the  back  of  the 
bands  became  full,  and  the  radial  pulse 
dilated  ;  but  the  peristaltic  action  of  the 
bowels  seemed  to  be  increased  by  this 
diffusive  stimulant,  and  the  stomach 
to  be  offended  at  the  draught,  which, 
together  with  the  castor  oil,  was  soon 
rejected.  Towards  noon  she  became 
hot  and  flushed,  and  the  pulse  became 
round  and  full,  at  80.  She  complained 
of  much  thirst,   and  the  tongue    was 


clean,  but  dry;  the  stouKicli  was  easy, 
and  the  bowels  quiescent.  One  drachm 
of  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  was  given 
every  four  hours,  and  toast  and  water 
was  supplied  as  the  readiest  and  most 
acce|)table  beverage.  In  the  evening 
she  drank  and  relished  her  tea;  and  at 
ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  ratiier  more 
than  twelve  hours  after  my  first  visit, 
she  was  in  bed,  with  a  moist  and  warm 
skin  of  its  natural  colour,  re<l  lips,  clear 
eyes,  clean  and  moist  tongue,  easy  sto- 
mach, quiet  bowx'ls,  and  a  soft  steady 
pulse,  J 2.  She  was  now  lying  on  her  left 
side.  During  the  night  the  bowels 
quietly  relieved  theujselves  of  a  small 
cpiantity  of  yellow  fluid,  of  a  feculent 
odour  ;  which  evacuation  afforded  much 
relief  and  satisfaction.  She  made  no 
urine.  She  partook  of  beef-tea,  and 
continued  the  magnenia  every  six  hours. 
From  this  time  she  recovered ;  the 
bowels  quietly  returned  to  their  duty, 
and  in  a  few  days  she  was  quite  well, 
except  that  she  suffered  great  lassitude, 
which  was  counteractcit  by  regulated 
doses  of  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

The  tongue  is  said  to  have  been  clean 
and  moist.  The  moisture  was  not  that 
of  health ;  it  should  be  said  that  the 
tongue  was  )wt  dry.  The  mouth  and 
fauces  were  in  this  case  deprived  of 
fluid,  and  the  patient  craved  to  have 
them  moistened. 

C.\SE  II.  August  12th. — A  gentle- 
man, G3  years  of  age,  of  a  florid  san- 
guineous temperament,  very  temperate 
in  his  habits,  and  very  attentive  to  the 
condition  of  his  bowels.  Yesterday  his 
al)domen  felt  full  and  distended,  and  the 
bowels  were  somewhat  relaxed  ;  in  the 
evening  he  was  exposed  to  a  heavy  rain, 
after  a  hot  sultry  day,  the  thermometer 
standing  at  79  degrees,  and  the  wind 
being  from  the  north-west.  When  he 
went  to  bed  he  felt  bilious,  and  took  a 
calomel  pill ;  about  two  o'clock,  a.m. 
he  awoke,  and  felt  a  desire  to  go  to 
stool.  He  arose,  staggered,  sank,  and 
fainted.  He  parted  with  a  copious  fluid 
stool,  being  at  the  same  time  bedewed 
with  a  cold  clammy  sweat.  There  was 
neither  griping  nor  tenesmus  ;  the  de- 
sire to  go  to  stool  was  gentle,  though 
imperative,  and  the  fluid  streamed  out 
without  an  effort.  The  evacuation  was 
of  an  earthy  smell,  and  seemed  like 
water  of  a  light  straw-colour.  He 
crawled  into  bed,  and  was  shortly  after 
seized  with   cramps  in  both  legs ;   he 
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started  up  and  vomited,  while  anoliier 
copious  fluid  evacuation  quickly  washed 
out  the  alinieutary  canal. 

I  found  him  (3  a.m.)  faint,  with  a 
feeble  voice,  stretched  upon  his  back  in 
bed,  the  bowels  threateninof  to  be  again 
disciiar^ed.  I  instantly  gave  him  a 
grain  of  opium  and  one  scruple  of  the 
carbonate  of  magnesia.  He  became 
easier,  and  the  pulse,  which  was  lowered 
by  fainting,  rose  to  its  natural  stan- 
dard. The  violence  of  the  symptoms 
was  at  once  mitigated ;  the  bowels 
continued  to  drain,  but  without  faint- 
ing, and  the  vomiting  returned,  but  it 
was  checked  by  the  magnesia.  Tiie 
magnesia  seemed  to  act  like  a  sedative — 
perhaps  by  neutralizing  some  acid  gene- 
rated in  the  stomach,  and  in  this  man- 
ner soothing  the  irritated  nerves.  The 
vomit  smelt  and  tasted  acid,  and  was 
yellow  and  turi)id.  The  tongue  was 
white,  and  scarcely  moist  ;  inordinate 
thirst  prevailed,  and  he  was  permitted 
to  quench  it  by  draughts  of  veal  broth. 
During  the  day  he  took  a  second  grain 
of  opium,  and  continued  the  magnesia 
every  four  hours.  In  the  evening  the 
tongue  was  beginning  to  clean,  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels  were  passive,  he  took 
a  third  grain  of  opium,  and  slept.  The 
pain  over  the  pit  of  stomach  hud  not 
gone  ;  it  was  wearisome,  but  not  severe. 

JSome  pints,  nay  quarts,  of  fluid  must 
have  been  parted  with,  the  last  (juanti- 
ties  of  which  were  colourless. 

The  next  morning  I  found  my  patient 
much  improved  ;  he  had  passed  a  tran- 
quil night,  but  he  rose  up  weak  and 
thin,  the  features  being  visibly  sharpened, 
and  the  complexion  being  of  a  dull  i)lue- 
isb  hue.  He  was  directed  to  persist  in 
the  use  of  the  magnesia,  and  to  |)artake 
of  veal  broth  and  of  bread  and  milk. 
The  bowels  were  at  first  distended  with 
gas,  which  was  discharged  in  the  manner 
and  with  the  inclination  of  passing  the 
faeces,  and  then  they  kindly  returned  to 
their  duty. 

For  the  three  following  days  he  made 
scarcely  any  urine,  and  the  thirst  was 
still  great.  On  the  fourth  and  fifth  day 
all  the  functions  of  the  body  seemed 
healthy,  but  tiiey  were  proceeding  at  a 
lower  gradation  of  health.  Apatliy  of 
mind  and  body  ensued.  This  gentle- 
man is  now  quite  well,  and  considers 
himself  l)y  no  means  tlic  worse  after  so 
great  a  drainage. 

I  now  fancy  that  I  might  have  cured 
this  case  expeditiously  by  the  use  of  the 


cajeputi  oil ;  as  it  was,  my  treatment 
was  merely  palliative,  and  only  prevent- 
ed the  disease  from  becoming  excessive. 
Case  III. — A  poor  old  woman,  aged 
72,  had  been  labouring  under  a  bowel 
complaint,  but,  as  slie  was  in  poverty, 
she  was  unwilling  to  send  for  me.  To- 
day, August  22d,  she  was  at  last  obliged 
to  send,  saying  that  she  had  vomiting, 
]turging,  and  sweating.  I  sent  five 
grains  of  the  soap- pill  with  opium,  to  be 
taken  immediately,  and  half  a  drachm 
of  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  as  often 
as  she  was  sick.  About  one  o'clock,  as 
soon  as  I  reached  home,  I  received  ano- 
ther message,  to  say  she  was  much 
worse.  I  went  and  found  her  pale,  cold, 
covered  with  a  chilly  dampness,  faint, 
and  prostrate,  but  quite  conscious  ;  the 
pulse  was  steady  at  80,  rather  contract- 
ed ;  the  tongue  clean  and  smooth.  She 
was  sufi'ering  terribly  from  cramp  in  her 
legs ;  she  was  being  purged  of  an  opa- 
lescent fluid,  which  poured  from  her  in 
profuse  quantities,  and  she  was  vomit- 
ing up  a  similar  fluid.  Her  stomach, 
siie  said,  felt  as  cold  as  water  ;  she  com- 
plained of  a  most  oppressive  pain  above 
the  navel,  and  she  laid  her  arms  across 
her  stomach.  Three  grains  of  calomel, 
with  two  of  opium,  were  given  directly, 
and  the  chalk  mixture  with  aromatic 
confection  was  administered.  One  hour 
afterwards  she  was  much  worse.  The 
coimtenance  was  of  a  dingy  hue,  the 
eye  sunk  in  the  socket,  the  features  con- 
tracted ;  the  skin  was  very  cold,  and 
the  cramps  were  fearful;  nevertheless 
the  pulse  continued  steadily  at  SO,  but 
its  volume  diminished.  She  vomited 
and  was  purged  while  I  was  talking  to 
her.  I  hesitated,  being  at  a  loss  what  to 
do.  I  hastenetl  and  brought  back  some 
cajeputi  oil,  of  which  I  measured  out 
twenty  drops  in  a  glass  of  water:  she 
drank  it.  "  That,"  she  said,  "  is  warm 
to  my  stomach."  .4t  tlie  next  minute 
she  vomited  up  some  yellow  turbid  fluid, 
was  purged,  and  distorted  by  the  cramp. 
Ten  minutes  after,  the  cramps  subsided 
and  the  action  of  the  bowels  was  re- 
strained ;  in  twenty  minutes  the  cramps 
were  returning,  the  bowels  beginning 
to  be  active,  and  the  stomach  to  heave  : 
she  swallowed  twelve  drops  more.  The 
cramps  now  ceased,  and  the  bowels  be- 
came (juiescent;  the  pulse  became  fuller, 
and  the  skin  warmer.  At  five  o'clock  I 
saw  her  again  ;  she  had  been  vomiting 
almost  incessantly  during  my  absence, 
and  she  had  taken  a  third  dose  of  twelve 
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drops  of  the  cajepnti  oil,  wliicli  had  hccii 
iiiiincdintoly  rejected  ;  but  tlie  crainits 
were  trone,  the  bowels  were  (juiet,  the 
pulse  was  steady ;  and  as  she  was  at 
present  free  from  vomiting',  I  thou;,'lit 
it  iiMjinident  to  be  doinfr  too  inucii. 
Her  hreatli  was  stroniiiy  scented  with 
the  oil,  and  so  were  tlie  receni  vomits, 
amountiny;  to  about  a  |iint  of  yellowish 
fluid.  Her  mouth  was  moistened  with 
beef-tea,  of  which  she  occasionally 
sipped  a  small  (jiiantity.  The  vomiiin<j, 
however,  returned,  and  continued  at  in- 
tervals till  ten  o'clock  at  nij;ht,  when 
some  half-drachm  doses  of  the  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  immediately  and  periria- 
iiently  checked  it.  Mie  fell  asleep,  and 
the  next  moriiiui^  she  was  (juite  free 
from  any  unpleasant  symptoms,  except 
great  debility  of  mind  and  body — sheer 
exhaustion.  No  urine  passed.  Her 
situation  is  still  dciubtful,  for  at  7-  years 
of  age  life  easily  becomes  extinct. 

James  Ansley  Hingeston. 

Finsbury  Place,  South, 
Aug.  25,  1831. 

[iVwfe. — In  iny  letter  on  the  at- 
inospherical  changes  during  the  lafe  in- 
lluenzu,  which  you  did  me  the  favour  to 
publish,  there  is  a  slight  mistake:  — 
"  the  frost t/  air-burnty»«te."  'I'his  is 
wrong.  It  ought  to  be,  "  \\\e  jiarchivg 
air-burnt/z-o/v,  and  cold  performed  the 
etiTect  of  tiro.'' — I'aradise  Lost,  book  ii. 
line  595,     I  quoted  from  my  memory.] 


CONTINUED  RE3IARKS 

ox    THE 

USE  OF    CAMPHOR    AS    A    LOCAL 
APPLICATION  lx\  SOME  DISEASES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 

Ix  my  last  coinmunication  to  you,  I 
concluded  by  stating  the  coiivalescence 
of  my  patient,  who  bad  been  suffering 
from  what  is  generally  denominated 
puerperal  fever.  U'lien  I  wrote  to  you, 
she  had  occasionally  complained  of  un- 
easiness in  the  left  le;,',  and  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  uterus.  Engrossed  perhaps 
by  what  had  been  previously  passing,  I 
entertained  no  suspicions  of  any  conse- 
quent mischief;  but  on  the  morning  of 
the  l(Jih,  she  was  suddculv  seized  with 


excruciating;  pain  in  the  calf  of  the 
left  leg,  which  (juickly  extended  itself 
over  the  wlHdelimb,  afl'ecting  even  the 
contents  of  the  pelvis.  There  was  srreat 
tenderness  on  pressure  over  the  os 
])ul)is  ;  the  bowels  had  not  been  relieved 
for  some  hours.  1  ordered  a  dose  of 
castor  oil  to  be  administered.  In  the 
eveninif,  when  I  called,  I  found  the 
linili  exquisitely  tender,  swelled,  and 
ojdematous  around  the  ankle  and  the 
instep,  on  the  calf,  and  on  the  inside  of 
the  thigh  and  groin,  and  the  whole  leg 
jierfeetly  blanched  ;  nor  was  this  ap- 
pearance confined  to  the  limb;  it  was 
to  be  observed  more  or  less  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  body  ;  great  anxiety 
of  countenance;  pulse  120,  and  very 
weak ;  she  had  fainted  four  times  in 
the  course  of  the  day  from  the  agony 
which  slight  exertions  produced ;  the 
oil  had  operated  three  times.  I  ordered 
five  grains  of  the  Pil.  Sap.  c.  Opio  to  be 
given  immediately,  with  two  grains  of 
the  Sul|)hate  of  Quinine  ;  the  Quinine 
to  be  continued  every  four  hours,  and 
the  limb  to  be  enveloped  in  a  (iannel 
roller,  steeped  in  the  camphorated  so^ 
lution  that  was  applied  to  the  abdomen 
in  the  previous  attack*.  When  I  saw 
her  on  the  morning  of  the  l/th,  she  de- 
scriijcd  the  relief  as  almost  immediate 
on  t]ie  application  of  the  roller;  she 
fell  asleep  before  the  opiate  reached  her; 
however,  it  was  taken  afterwards,  and 
the  medicine  administered  through  the 
night.  Five  hours  sleep  were  procured. 
The  embrocation  was  reapplied  ;  the 
quinine  continued  ;  gruel  and  brandy, 
with  beef-tea,  comprised  her  nourish- 
ment. In  the  evening  it  was  necessary 
to  relieve  the  bladder,  that  was  distend- 
ed with  urine;  and  pills,  composed  of 
four  grains  of  Pil.  Sap.  c.  Opio,  with 
eight  of  Colocynth,  were  administered. 
18th. — Passed  an  excellent  night; 
pulse  90  ;  no  increase  of  tumefaction 
about  the  limb,  but  complains  of  the 
calf  of  tlie  opposite  leg,  which  is  exces- 
sively tender  on  pressure.  I  continued 
my  constitutional  remedies,  and  applied 
the  embrocation  to  both  limbs.  Jn  the 
evening  I  found  the  bowels  had  been 
very  irritable  ;  eight  or  nine  motions; 
in  fact,  the  bowels  acting  every  time 
that   nourishment   was  taken.     It  was 


•  Dr.  Den  man,  in  his  chapter  on  the  swelled 
leg,  in  his  Treatise  on  Blidwilery,  recommends  an 
embrocation  composed  of  caniplior,  one  drachm, 
olive  oil,  one  ounce. 
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necessary  to  use  the  catheter.  The  fol- 
lowin<f  draught  was  ordered.  At  this 
time  slie  could  move  the  limbs  with  per- 
fect freedom  ;  they  were  still  sensible 
to  pressure,  and  the  left  leg  still  (ede- 
matous about  the  ankle.  The  catheter 
again  used. 

R  Confect.  Cardiac,  9j. 
Confect.  0|)iat.  9j. 
Tr.  Card,  Comp.  3j. 
Aq.  Cinnam.  3x.  M.  ft.    haust.  statim 
sumend. 

19th. — Slept  the  greater  part  of  the 
night ;  complains  very  little  of  pain  ; 
has  perfect  command  of  the  murcles  of 
the  limbs  ;  pressure  still  gives  uneasi- 
ness, and  the  left  ankle  is  still  oedema- 
tous.  The  catheter  again  employed 
night  and  morning. 

R  Liq.  Potass,  3j. 
Conf.  Cardiac  "Qiv, 
Sp.  Ether  Nit.  5ij. 
Decoct.    Cinchon.   ^^ss.    M.   ft.  Mist. 

capt.  4tam  part.  6tis  horis. 
Pil   Sap.  c.  Opio,  gr.  v.  h.s  s. 

She  has  continued  daily  to  improve. 
On  the  25th  she  was  removed  to  the 
workhouse  in  a  chair  ;  and  on  the  27th, 
dissatisfied  with  her  situation,  she 
Avalked  to  !ier  residence  (distant  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile)  without  much  diffi- 
culty, nor  has  the  exertion  injured  her 
in  the  least. — I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Henry  George. 

22,  Lower  Phillimore-Place, 
Kensington. 

CHOLERA. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Minster-Yard,  August  2"th,  1831. 

Sir, 
As  it  seems  to  be  the  present  fashion  to 
report  cases  of  cholera,  I  shall  feel 
obliged  by  your  inserting  the  subjoined. 
In  the  present  excited  .state  of  the  pub- 
lic mind  upon  this  disease,  and  when 
there  is  so  much  desire  to  run  after  new 
remedies,  1  think  it  only  fair  to  our 
old  friends,  that  they  should  not  be  en- 
tirely neglected. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
H.  S.  Belcombe,  M.D. 

August  19th. — A  young  gentleman, 
who    had  fatigued  himself   by    much 


travelling  during  the  hot  weather,  and 
had  perhaps  been  a  little  careless  in  his 
diet,  though  I  could  not  get  him  to  ac- 
knowledge it,  was  seized,  at  five  this 
morning,  with  spasms  at  the  stomach, 
f(dlowed  by  copious  vomiting  and  purg- 
ing of  bilious  acrid  fluid.  I  saw  him  at 
nine,  when  he  had  taken  two  grains  of 
opium  andsomecamphor  and  aether.  At 
that  time  the  vomiting  and  purging 
were  excessive ;  there  were  excruciat- 
ing spasms  of  the  whole  frame,  and  the 
pulse  imperceptible.  Every  thing  was 
rejected  from  the  stomach  except  the 
opium  pills,  which  were  therefore  given 
in  doses  of  two  grains  every  hour.  At 
eleven  the  vomiting  was  a  little  allayed, 
and  the  pulse  had  risen.  The  warm 
bath  was  now  ordered,  and  seemed  to 
have  considerable  effect  in  mitigating 
the  spasms.  At  two  there  was  further 
improvement ;  the  pills  were  then  given 
every  two  hours,  and  the  immersion  re- 
peated. In  the  evening  he  felt  much 
better,  and  passed  a  stool  of  some  con- 
sistence. 

20th. — A  good  night,  and  the  only 
unpleasant  feeling  is  that  of  excessive 
soreness.  Towards  evening  a  slight 
purging  came  on,  which  was  quickly 
relieved  by  calomel  and  rhubarb. 
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"  L'Auteur  se  tue  k  allonger  ce  que  ie  lecteur  se 
tue  a  abr^ger." — D'Alejibert. 


A  Treatise  on  the  3Ieans  of  Preserving 
Health,  and  particularly  the  Preven- 
tion of  Organic  Diseases.  By  A.  T. 
W.  Philip,  M.D.  F.R.S.  L.  and  E. 
Part  II. 

(Concluded  from  page  692  ) 

The  first  part  of  this  Treatise,  com- 
prijing  the  nature  and  symptoms  of 
those  derangements  which  precede 
change  of  structure,  was  reviewed  ia 
our  last  number.  We  are  now  to  lay  be- 
fore our  readers  an  account  of  the 
second  and  last  part,  which  treats  of  the 
means  of  correcting  the  states  which 
precede  organic  disease,  and  counter- 
acting their  effects. 

It  appears  from  what  is  said  in  the 
first  part,  tiiat  organic  disease  is  pre- 
ceded by  permanent  disorder  of  func- 
tion, aud  permanent  disorder  of  func- 
tion  by  that  which  is  occasional ;  the 
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subject  of  the  present  part  of  the  trea- 
tise, therefore,  divides  itself  into  three 
heads— the  means  of  prevcntiii!,^  occa- 
sional   beinu;    chaiigeil    into   permanent 
disorder  of  function,  those  of  prevent- 
ing   permanent  disorder    of    function 
producing    change    of    structure,    and 
when   change  of  structure    has    taken 
l)lace,  the  means  of  correcting  it  or  re- 
tarding  its   progress.      We    have   also 
seen    that  when  the   qtiantity  of  circu- 
lating fluids  is  too  great,   in  proportion 
to  tlie  powers   of  the  system,  and   tlie 
properties  of  the  l)lood,  (as  necessarily 
happens  as  well  from   the  causes  which 
produce   this  state  as  from  its  continu- 
ance) vitiated,  a  general  tendency  to  de- 
rangement  of   function    is    the   conse- 
quence, and   therefore  a  state  of  ple- 
thora may  be  regarded  as  a  predispos- 
ing cause    of    chronic    functional    de- 
rangement in  particular  organs.     Acute 
disease  is  a  still  more  fruitful  source  of 
such  derangement.     The  author,  there- 
fore, before  entering  on  tlie  treatment 
of  the   functional  derangement  of  par- 
ticular organs,  makes  some  observations 
on  the  means  of  correcting  a  plethoric 
state  of  the  haliit,  and  on  the  principles 
of  treatment   in   acute    diseases    wliich 
tend    to    prevent   their  terminating    in 
chronic    local  derangements.      As   our 
space   is   limited,    we  shall   pass   over 
these  preliminary  dissertations,  and  en- 
ter immediately  on  what  he  says  of  the 
affet'tions  of  individual  organs.     In  the 
third  chapter  of  this  part  of  the  Trea- 
tise, he  considers   the   treatment  of  the 
functional  derangement    of    the   l)rain 
which  precedes    ciiange  of    structure. 
Here  the   author   is   on  ground  which 
may    be  considered   as  altogether  new  ; 
for,  referring  for  the  treatment  of  the 
acute  diseases  of  the  brain  to  what  has 
been  said  of  the  principles  of  treatment 
in  acute  diseases  in  general,  he  confines 
himself  to    a    consideration    of    those 
chronic  cases  which  iiave  been  confound- 
ed with   what  are  called  nervous  com- 
plaints, and    for   which,    consequently, 
no   appropriate   plan    of  treatment  has 
hitherto   been   proposed.     It  has    been 
known  to  physicians  that  nervous  affec- 
tions  sometimes   terminate    in  organic 
diseases,    but    we   arc  not   aware   that 
such  cases  have  been  distinguished  from 
the  more  common  forms  of  these  aft'ec- 
tions,  and  still  less  that  any  appropriate 
plan  of  treatment  has  been  proposed 
for  them. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  chapter  the 


author  points  out,  that  as  the  functions 
of  tlie  brain  are,  with  the  exception  of 
tlie  circulation,  those  of  the  whole 
system,  its  functions  may  be  de- 
ranged witiioiit  any  marked  local  symp- 
toms ;  and  although  the  derangement  is 
sliirht  in  each  particular  part  of  the 
body,  in  the  brain,  which  feels  the  de- 
rangement of  every  part,  we  can  easily 
understand  why  the  effect  should  ite, 
as,  in  fact,  we  often  find  it  is,  attended 
with  the  most  serious  effects.  In  our 
review  of  tiie  first  part  of  the  Treatise 
we  have  given,  as  fully  as  our  limits  ad- 
mitted of,  the  author's  diagnosis  of  such 
cases — the  means  by  which  they  may  be 
distinguished  from  cases  of  common 
nervous  affections.  We  are  now  to  con- 
sider the  plan  of  treatment  which,  he 
informs  us,  he  has  frequently  found 
successful  in  them,  after  they  had  de- 
fied all  the  usual  means.  The  treat- 
ment of  common  nervous  affections,  in- 
deed, either  makes  no  impression  on 
them,  or  at  most  gives  only  partial  and 
momentary  relief.  "  From  the  case  be- 
fore us,"  the  author  observes,  "  having 
been  confounded  with  what  are  called 
nervous  complaints,  no  appropriate 
treatment  has  been  attempted  in  it  j 
and  thus  it  is  that  it  so  frequently  ends 
in  a  fatal  disease.  I  could  adduce  many 
cases  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  means  I 
am  about  to  point  out  have  succeeded  in 
restoring  permanent  health,  when  all 
others  employed  for  years  had  failed ; 
and  when  there  was  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  organic  disease  of  the  brain 
must  otherwise  have  ensued." 

In  laying  down  plans  of  treatment, 
the  first  object  is  to  remove  the  occa- 
sional causes  and  prevent  their  re-appli- 
cation. It  appears,  from  what  has  been 
said  of  the  case  before  us,  that  all  de- 
rangement of  function,  whether  of  mind 
or  body,  may  be  considered  as  a  cause 
as  well  as  a  symptom  of  the  disease,  for 
all  other  derangements  tend  to  derange 
the  brain.  The  indication,  therefore, 
is  to  restore  the  healthy  state  of  all  the 
functions.  The  various  means  em- 
ployed in  common  nervous  complaints 
are  proper  here,  but  they  are  not  equally 
eff'ectual,  for  the  disease,  we  have  seen, 
instead  of  being  variable  and  easily  in- 
fluenced, is,  compared  with  common 
nervous  affections,  uniform  and  obsti- 
nate ;  and  we  should,  therefore,  have 
little  hope  of  fre(|ueni  success  if  we 
were  not  possessed  of  means  better  suit- 
ed to  its  nature. 
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If  the  morbid  state  of  mind  is  re- 
lieved— that  is,  if  one,  and  that  a  very 
important  set  of  the  functions  of  the 
brain  are  rendered  more  natural,  a  cer- 
tain step  is  ifpined ;  for  we  have  no 
means  of  counteraciin?  the  tendency  to 
organic  disease  but  those  of  restorin^r 
the  due  functions  of  the  part ;— but  the 
mental  are  neither  the  most  constant  nor 
influential  functions  of  the  brain,  in  a 
medical  point  of  view.  The  various  di- 
gestive and  assimilating  processes  are 
those  which  chiefly  demand  attention 
where  organic  disease  of  this  organ  is 
threatened.  These  are  its  important, 
because  its  most  constant,  functions. 
They  are  those  also  on  which  its  own 
structure,  as  well  as  that  of  every  other 
part,  depends. 

It  is  in  the  capillary  vessels  and  ex- 
tremities of  the  nerves  that  all  the  great 
changes  of  our  frame  take  place  ;  and  it 
is  only  by  influencing  these  changes  that 
we  can  hope  to  counteract  a  tendency  to 
organic  disease.  "  In  attempting  to  re- 
lieve the  disease  befoie  us  i)y  medicines," 
the  author  observes,  "  we  are  not  to 
look  for  such  as  powerfully  affect  any 
particular  part,  but  gently  affect  the 
whole.  As  the  animal  i)ody  cannot  exist 
under  an  affection  at  once  !)otl)  general 
and  powerful,  it  is  not  with  a  violent  but 
extended  deviation  from  iiealth  that  we 
have  to  contend,  and  which,  from  the 
sympathy  of  the  various  parts,  is  obsti- 
nate in  proportion  as  it  is  extended. 

We  possess  two  medicines,  in  large 
doses,  capable  of  the  most  powerful 
effects  on  individual  parts,  when  given 
with  a  view  to  aff'ect  them  ;  and,  in  small 
doses,  of  tiie  most  gentle  and  universal 
operation  when  given  with  a  view  to 
affect  the  whole— mercury  and  anti- 
mony. By  these  medicines  properly 
administered,  we  can,  without  any  sen- 
sible effect,  excite  all  the  secreting  sur- 
faces, and  often  in  the  case  before  us, 
if  it  is  not  rendered  obstinate  either  by 
the  great  length  of  time  it  has  con- 
tinued, or  from  its  depending  on  a  local 
cause  over  which  we  have  no  power, 
gradually  restore  the  healthy  state  of 
the  system,  and  conse(|Uently  that  of 
the  functions  of  the  brain,  when  all 
other  means  which  our  art  affords  have 
failed.  1  say  this  witli  confidence,  be- 
cause I  have  repeatedly  seen  them  suc- 
cessful under  such  circumstances." 

According  to  the  author's  experience, 
many  circumstances  are  to  be  attended 
to  ill  their  employment  iji  the  disease  we 


are  considering,  and  other  medicines  A 
occasionally  administered;  for.although  1 
no  other  can  be  ouI)stituted  for  them, 
there  are  many  which  occasionally  aid 
their  effects.  He  particularly  insists  on 
the  necessity  of  employing  very  small 
and  frequently-repeated  doses,  that,  on 
the  one  hand,  no  increase  of  deltility 
may  result  from  their  use,  and  on  the 
other,  tlie  system  be  kept  constantly 
under  their  influence.  Those,  he  ob- 
serves, who  have  never  seen  their  effects, 
would  smile  at  such  doses  as  he  re- 
commends ;  but  this,  he  maintains, 
arises  from  their  being  unacquainted 
both  with  the  nature  of  the  disease  and 
the  effects  of  the  medicine. 

*'  Let  such  objectors,"  says  Dr.  Phi- 
lip, "  recollect  tiiat  our  view  in  the 
case  before  us,  is  to  restore  the  func- 
tions of  the  brain  in  a  disease  vvhich 
is  formidable,  not  from  the  degree 
in  which  any  of  them  are  deranged, 
but  from  their  being  all  deranged,  and 
constantly  so.  If  any  one  particular  set 
become  more  deranged  than  the  rest, 
which  we  have  seen  in  protracted  cases 
is  apt  to  happen,  a  more  vigorous  treat- 
ment, adapted  to  the  greater  derange- 
ment, must  lie  resorted  to,  as  far  as  the 
strength  can  bear  it ;  but  vigorous 
means,  where  no  great  degree  of  de- 
rangement exists,  is  the  surest  means  of 
inducing  it.  The  disease  is  mild  in  its 
symptoms,  but  constant  and  steady  in 
its  progress.  The  plan  of  treatment 
which  is  opposed  to  it  must  have  the 
same  characters.  After  the  more  severe 
states  have  couMncnced,  our  means  must 
be  proportioned  to  them,  however  little 
hope  of  relief  may  remain." 

The  author  has  found  mercurials,  on 
the  whole,  more  effectual  in  restoring 
the  due  action  of  the  organs  of  assimi- 
lation than  aniimonials.  He  therefore 
dwells  ciiiefly  on  the  former,  at  the 
same  time  pointing  out  the  states  in 
which  antimonials,  either  alone  or  in 
combination  with  mercurials,  liave  been 
found  l)eneficial.  Our  space  does  not 
allow  us  to  follow  the  author  through- 
out  his  observations  on  either  of  these 
medicines,  but  we  shall,  as  far  as  our 
limits  admit,  follow  his  account  of  the 
circumstances  which  influence  the  em- 
ployment of  the  mercurial. 

"  In  considering  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting such  a  course,"  he  observes, 
"  I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  point  out 
those  effects  of  the  plan  itself  which 
oppose  its  beneficial  operation,  and  then 
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tlie  causes  arising;  from  llic  nature  of  the 
disease  whieli  liave  the  same  tendency  ; 
for  even  tliis  plan  is  not  always  free  from 
inconvcnieiico,  and  sometimes  such  as  is 
not  easily  removed.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  patient  frecpiently  experiences  so 
jjreat  a  degree  of  relief  even  from  its 
immediate  etlects,  that  in  many  in- 
stances it  has  been  ditlicult  to  prevent 
liis  eniploviiij^  it  both  more  constantly 
and  more  freely  than  I  judged  proper. 

"  It  sometimes  happens  that  mercu- 
rial medicines,  cveiiin  the  smallest  doses, 
irritate  the  bowels;  and  such  is  the  in- 
jurious etfects  of  this  irritation,  that, 
unless  it  can  be  allayed,  the  alterative, 
at  whatever  expense,  must  be  aban- 
doned ;  for  the  disease  will  bear  no  seri- 
ous cause  of  continued  irritation,  and  in 
the  use  of  opiates  we  are  sjreatly  re- 
stricted. It  is  only  in  the  smallest  doses 
that  they  are  admissible.  The  henbane 
is  the  best  in  the  case  before  ns,  but, 
like  the  rest,  is  often  not  sutiiciently 
powerful  in  any  dose  that  is  not  injuri- 
ous. If  neither  this  nor  any  other  opi- 
ate, in  small  doses,  will  answer  the  pur- 
])ose,  we  liave  no  resource  but  still  les- 
senim,'  the  dose  of  the  alterative  and 
increasing  the  interval  at  which  it  is 
given  ;  and  if  this  plan  will  not  leave 
such  a  dose  as  is  still  capable  of  making 
some  impression  on  the  disease,  the 
medicine  must  be  laid  aside  ;  and  then, 
as  far  as  I  know,  we  have  little  more 
but  antimonialf  and  palliatives  to  trust 
to.  The  various  means  which  relieve 
the  more  common  nervous  symptoms, 
althoMgh  they  have  a  certain  effect, 
afford  only  very  imperfect  and  tempo- 
rary relief. 

"  1  have  mentioned  the  eighth  part  of 
a  grain  of  blua  pill,  taken  three  times 
a-day,  as  a  dose  often  attended  with 
very  sensible  good  effects.  I  believe, 
that,  in  many  constitution?,  even  smaller 
and  less  fre(iucnt  doses  r.iay  be  of  service. 

"  The  largest  (juantity  1  ever  give, 
with  a  view  merely  to  its  alterative  ef- 
fect, is  half  a  grain  of  blue  pill  three 
times  a-day  in  dironic,  and  four  times 
in  acute  diseases  ;  and  this  only  when 
the  derangement  particularly  affects  the 
liver.  Under  certain  circumstances, 
and  particularly,  as  frequently  happens, 
when  acute  diseases  are  attended  with, 
and  in  some  degree  supported  by,  a 
disordered  state  of  the  liver,  I  have 
found  such  an  addition  to  the  usual 
means  render  them  both  more  certainly 
and  (juickly  efficacious. 


"  We  sometimes,  but  not  always,  de- 
rive advantaire  in  irritation  of  the  bowels 
from  the  alterative,  by  chanjring  the 
blue  pill  for  the/(//(-/;-rtr//v»i(»i '■"«'  creta. 
'I  his  preparation  is,  I  think,  about  one- 
half  the  strength  of  the  blue  pill ;  but 
it  is  by  no  means  so  effectual  an  altera- 
tive, whatever  be  the  dose,  being  more 
apt  to  oppress  the  digestive  organs.  In 
the  plan  I  am  speaking  of  the  gums  are 
never  allowed  to  become  affected  :  there 
is  no  occasion  for  so  considerable  an 
effect  of  the  alterative  ;  and  any  thing 
like  salivation  must  always  do  harm, 
where  all  causes  of  irritation  are  parti- 
cularly injurious. 

"  Many  will  be  surprised,  consider- 
ing the  smallness  of  the  dose,  to  learn 
that  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against 
such  an  effect;  but  it  is  more  apt  to 
take  place  than  would  easily  be  believed 
by  judging  in  this  way." 

The  cause  of  such  a  plan  sometimes 
producing  a  creater  effect  on  the  gums 
than  larijer  doses,  is,  that  the  latter  are 
more  apt  to  excite  the  excretorics,  by 
which  they  are  thrown  off.  It  is  to  the 
general,  steady,  and  gentle  impression 
that  the  frequently-repeated  sn)all  doses 
make,  thus  throughout  the  system  sup- 
porting an  excitement  similar  to  the 
healthy  action,  that,  the  author  observes, 
they  owe  an  etHcacy  that  often  surprises 
those  who  have  not  been  accustomed  to 
see  their  effects  ;  which  being  supported 
for  a  certain  length  of  time,  are  con- 
firmed by  habit,'  and  at  length  go  on 
without  the  aid  of  medicine.  But  it  is 
always  a  necessary  precaution  to  lay 
aside  the  medicine  gradually;  if  it  he 
done  too  suddenly,  the  inactivity  of  the 
surfaces  is  apt  to  return. 

The  chief  circumstances  in  the  dis- 
ease itself,  which  oppose  the  beneficial 
operation  of  the  alterative,  are  a  great 
degree  of  debility  induced  by  its  con- 
tinuance, the  inflan)matory  tendency 
arising  from  the  same  cause,  and  the 
determination  of  the  symptoms  to  par- 
ticular parts.  Our  limits  will  not  allow 
us  to  follow  the  author  in  his  observa- 
tions on  each  of  these  heads. 

The  inflammatory  tendency  of  the 
disease  greatly  circumscribes  the  use  of 
tonics,  and  the  author  lays  down  many 
rules  which  must  be  attended  to  in  their 
exhibition,  otherwise  they  may  prove 
more  hurtful  than  beneficial.  The  in- 
flammatory tendency  is  rather  to  be  sub- 
dued by  antimonial  and  saline  medicines 
than  by  evacuauts,  where  the  strength  is 
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already  much  reduced  by  the  disease  ; 
and  for  the  treatment  when  local  deter- 
minations take  place,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  what  is  said  in  the  following 
chapters. 

It  is  generally  of  service  to  combine 
the  alterative  with  small  doses  of  (juiet- 
ing  medicine,  except  where  tiiere  is 
much  tendency  to  pain  of  the  head,  or 
drowsiness.  The  henbane  has  been 
found  tlie  best,  and,  when  the  nervous 
irritation  is  iireat,  the  auilior  has  found 
no  means  of  allaying  it  so  effectually  as 
a  combination  of  henbane  and  antimony. 
The  great  objects  of  the  treatment  are, 
to  allay  irritation,  and  support,  as  far  as 
possible,  a  regular  state  of  the  func- 
tions. "  In  short,"  the  author  ob- 
serves, "  the  principle  of  the  treatment 
here  being  to  support  the  action  of  the 
extreme  vessels  and  restore  the  vigour 
of  tlie  nerves,  too  much  or  too  litile 
general  excitement  is  injurious.  We 
must  assist  tbe  constitution  to  maintain 
that  moderate  degree  which  alone  is 
consistent  with  health,  and  recollect  we 
Lave  no  other  means  of  restoring  the 
brain  but  that  of  regulating  the  func- 
tions of  the  whole  system  ;  for,  with 
the  exception  of  the  circulation,  all  are 
functions  of  that  organ." 

The  author  has  not  found  local  mea- 
sures so  effectual  in  the  affection  of  the 
brain  we  are  considering,  as  they  usually 
are  in  other  local  diseases.  The  shower- 
bath  he  has  found  the  most  useful  ; 
cold,  when  the  temperature  either  of  the 
head  or  the  system  in  general  is  increas- 
ed, and  tepid — the  temperature  being 
regulated  l)y  the  feelings  of  the  patient, 
— when  this  is  not  tbe  case.  Blisters  and 
issues  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  head 
in  general,  be  found  of  little  use,  al- 
though the  former  is  occasionally  of 
service  if  it  does  not  excite  much  irri- 
tation, which  is  always  injurious. 

In  plethoric  habits  issues  are  often  of 
use,  but  seem  nearly  as  effectual  in  the 
case  before  us  when  established  else- 
where, as  near  the  head. 

The  state  of  the  brain  we  have  been 
considering  is  frequently  sympathetic  of 
other  diseases,  and  then  the  cure  de- 
pends in  a  great  degree  on  that  of  the 
primary  affection.  The  most  favoura- 
l)le  of  such  secondary  cases  the  author 
has  found  to  be,  that  depending  on  long- 
continued  indigestion,  which  not  very 
unfrciiuently  terminates  in  organic  dis- 
ease  of  the  bruin.     Unless  change  of 


structure  lias  actually  taken  place,  these 
cases  are  generally  effectually  relieved 
by  restoring  a  more  healthy  state  of  the 
digestive  organs. 

As  tbe  great  cause  of  organic  disease 
is  the  continuance  of  disordered  func- 
tion, and  the  great  corrector  of  a  ten- 
dency to  it,  maintaining  the  healthy 
actions  of  the  part,  the  author  was  in- 
duced, from  the  result  of  many  experi- 
ments to  which  we  have  referred,  to  try 
the  effects  of  galvanism  in  those  obsti- 
nate cases  of  nervous  debility  which 
threaten  permanent  disease  uf  the  brain, 
and  he  has  seen  ii  successful  where  all 
other  means  had  failed.  For  its  effects, 
and  the  circumstances  to  be  attended  to 
in  its  employment,  we  must  refer  to 
the  Treatise. 

In  chapter  fourth  the  author  consi- 
ders the  treatment  of  the  functional  de- 
rangement of  the  heart,  which  occasion- 
ally precedes  organic  disease  of  this  or- 
gan. It  arises,  we  have  seen,  either 
from  sympathy  with  diseased  states  of 
other  organs,  or  from  morbid  irritabi- 
lity of  the  lieart  itself.  The  former  can 
only  be  effectually  relieved  by  relieving 
the  original  disease.  The  latter  is  re- 
lieved by  nervous  medicines,  and  the 
various  means  which  tend  to  strengthen 
the  general  habit,  on  the  morbid  irrita- 
bility of  which  that  of  the  heart  gene- 
rally depends.  Into  these  means  the 
author  enters  at  considerable  length. 

The  subject  of  the  following  chapter 
is  one  of  still  greater  interest — the  treat- 
ment of  the  functional  derangement  of 
the  lungs,  which  precedes  change  of 
structure  in  them.  Pulmonary  con- 
sumption is  the  most  important  organic 
derangement  of  the  lungs:  for  his  opi- 
nions of  tbe  various  forms,  both  idiopa- 
thic and  symptomatic,  of  this  disease, 
the  author  refers  to  his  treatises  on 
symptomatic  fevers  and  indigestion, 
and  here  confines  himself  to  the  treat- 
ment of  those  insidious  beginnings, 
which  may  rather  be  regarded  as  indi- 
cating a  tendency  to  the  disease,  than 
forming  a  part  of  it. 

"  I  have  said,"  he  observes,  "  that 
even  a  tendency  to  cough,  and  that  not 
fre(iucnt,  and  more  than  usual  hurry  of 
lirealhing  on  exercise,  are  symptoms 
reiiuiring  serious  attention  in  •  those 
highly  predisposed  to  pulmonary  con- 
sumption. Of  this  truth  it  is  dilhcult  to 
convince  tho.'^e  who  are  unac(|uainted 
with    the    disease.     The    existence    of 
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bilious  complaints  in  any  of  their  vari- 
ous fonns,  is  not  a  less  serious  alVection 
in  suili  liabits.  In  tlieni  it  is  not  safe  to 
wait  till  tlie  bilious  affection  has  pro- 
duced a  CDii^di." 

Wlien  the  sliLjht  pulmonary  symp- 
toms just  mentioned  appear  in  an  iiuli- 
vidual  of  a  consumptive  family,  and  at 
tlie  consumptive  age,  the  lirst  thing  to 
be  determined  is,  whether  he  labours 
under  disease  of  any  of  tliuse  organs 
whicli  cliiefly  sympathize  witli  tlie  lungs. 
When  it  is  ascertained  that  this  is  not 
tlie  case,  the  whole  attention  uMist  be 
directed  to  the  lungs,  in  order  to  correct 
this  first  deviation  from  their  bealliiy 
state. 

Strong  exercise,  and  all  causes  of 
taking  cold,  should  be  carefully  avoid- 
ed ;  tlie  diet  should  be  so  regulated  as 
in  no  degree  to  oppress  the  stomach; 
the  patient  should  be  much  in  the  open 
air,  under  such  exercise  as  does  not  in 
any  degree  hurry  the  breathing  or  cause 
fatigue,  and  he  should  take  at  regular 
times  such  a  dose  of  quieting  medicine, 
(a  combination  of  extract  of  poppies  and 
digitalis,  the  author  has  found  the  best,) 
as  allays  the  tendency  to  cough,  care 
being  taken  to  obviate  any  constipating' 
effect  it  may  have. 

"  In  short,"  he  observes,  "  the  prin- 
ciple is  to  bring  the  patient  into  the  best 
possible  state  of  health;  to  allay  the 
irritation  which  excites  the  tendency  to 
cough,  and  to  avoid  all  those  circum- 
stances vvhich  tend  to  increase  it ;  and 
the  less  the  symptoms  yield  to  these 
measures  the  more  assiduous  we  should 
be  in  their  employment.  If  they  do  not 
soon  succeed,  blistering  of  the  chest  is 
a  necessary  addition  to  them.  When 
the  tendency  to  cough  is  not  immedi- 
ately removed,  the  blister  may  for  some 
time  be  kept  open,  or  a  succession  of 
small  blisters  may  be  applied  to  different 
parts  of  the  chest  ;  and  if  there  be  any 
pain  of  the  chest,  or  the  pulse  be  in  any 
degree  tight,  which  often  happens  even 
at  this  early  period,  if  the  lirst  blister 
does  not  succeed,  the  application  of  the 
second  should  be  preceded  by  that  of 
a  few  leeches. 

The  patient  must  not  pause  to  com- 
pare the  trouble  of  the  treatment  with 
the  mildness  of  the  symptoms.  The 
mildness  of  the  first  symptoms  is  one 
of  their  greatest  evils.  He  may  be  as- 
sured that  the  necessity  of  the  means  is 
proportioned  to  the  trouble  required  to 
relieve  him,  and  that  the  present  trouble 


will  probably  save  ten  limes  as  much 
afterwards,  with  this  additional  dif- 
ference, that  he  is  now  at  a  distance 
from  danger,  he  will  then  be  on  the 
brink  of  it,  from  which  no  trouble  may 
be  able  to  preserve  him. 

I  am  not  an  advocate  for  unnecessa- 
rily minute  attention  to  health  :  many 
evils  attend  it.  A  pampered  constitu- 
tion is  like  a  pampered  chihl,  ill  able  to 
contend  witii  the  unavoidable  occur- 
rences of  life ;  for  the  more  we  are 
nursed  the  more  delicate  we  become, 
and  too  much  care,  as  well  as  too  little, 
may  sjioil  a  good  constitution  ;  but  of 
two  evils  we  must  choose  the  least,  and 
too  little  care  is  a  more  pernicious  folly 
than  too  much." 

If  such  means  do  not  check  the  dis- 
ease at  an  early  period,  there  can  be  no 
sanguine  hopes  of  better  success  after- 
wards, for  in  pulmonary  consumption, 
originating  in  the  lungs  themselves,  we 
have  only  the  same  care,  and  the  same 
means  to  look  to,  varied  as  the  symp- 
toms vary,  with  the  exception  of  those 
necessary  for  combating  particular 
symptoms,  which,  from  their  nature, 
are  only  palliative,  and  the  chance  of 
success  is  always  the  less  the  more  the 
disease  is  advanced. 

Dr,  Philip  asserts,  that  in  the  earliest 
stage,  these  means,  if  employed  with 
care  and  assiduity,  will  seldom  fail.  It 
is  after  the  disease  has  gained  strength 
by  habit,  and  the  organization  of  the 
lungs  begins  to  be  more  or  less  affected, 
that  we  so  often  find  them  vain. 

When  the  disease  has  not  originated 
in  the  lungs,  especially  if  it  has  arisen 
from  a  disordered  state  of  the  digestive 
organs,  which  happens  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  consumptive  cases  of  this 
country,  the  author  says  he  has  seen 
few  instances,  even  where  the  symp- 
toms had  become  a  little  troublesome, 
in  which  they  did  not  yield  readily  to  a 
proper  plan  of  treatment;  for  here  at 
such  a  period,  the  pulmonary  symptoms 
almost  always  disappear  on  bringing 
the  digestive  organs  into  the  healthy 
state,  and  there  are  few  diseases  more 
under  the  influence  of  medicine  than  the 
usual  affections  of  these  organs. 

Our  limits  do  not  allow  ns  to  follow 
the  author  in  bis  observations  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  presence  of  the 
pulmonary  disease,  in  such  cases,  should 
modify  the  treatment  of  that  of  the  di- 
gestive organs,  nor  in  his  observations 
on   the  nature  and  treatment  of    the 
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bronchial  affection,  which  is  so  nearly 
allied  to  ilie  more  common  form  of  pul- 
monary disease.  He  cluses  the  chapter 
on  tlie  means  of  correctino-  tlie  early 
staj^^es  of  phthisis  with  the  following  ob- 
servations. "  Such  are  tlie  means —few, 
simple,  and  of  easy  application,  which 
never  strain  the  constitution,  and  to 
which  there  is  no  possible  objection, 
but  that  they  require  a  little  care  and 
trouble  at  a  time  when  it  is  not  easy  to 
convince  the  patient  that  either  is  neces- 
sary ;  by  which  the  lives  of  thousands 
miijht  be  yearly  saved  in  this  country, 
and  for  the  most  part,  at  a  time  of  life 
when  they  are  only  entering  on  its  l)usy 
scenes,  and  the  feelings  of  their  friends 
are  most  deeply  interested  in  them." 

The  si.xth  chapter  treats  of  the  func- 
tional derangement  of  the  liver  which 
precedes  change  of  structure.  There  is 
no  oriran  to  which  tlic  observation  made 
resfiecting  the  oigaiiic  afiVcli>)i<s  of  the 
heart  and  stomach,  that  they  are  often 
preceded  by  no  perceptilde  functional 
derangement,  applies  so  little  as  to  the 
liver.  In  this  country  at  least  its  orga- 
nic diseases  are  generally  preceded  by 
long-continued  deranirement  of  func- 
tion, which  makes  itself  apparent  in  all 
the  usual  symptoms  that  attend  the 
more  obsiiiiate  cases  of  indigestion. 

Long-continued  derangement  of  the 
liver  is  the  parent  of  many  of  our  most 
serious  diseases,  and  the  nature  of  those 
diseases  readily  explains  to  us  that  of 
the  slighter  atfections  of  this  organ. 
"  We  need  not  be  surprised,  for  exam- 
ple," the  author  observes,  "  that  the 
slighter  ati'ections  of  the  liver  should  be 
attended  with  occasional  headache, 
cough,  and  oppressed  breathing,  when 
we  see  that  tlie  continuance  of  its  more 
severe  and  obstinate  derangement  is 
capai)le  of  at  length  producing  apoplexy 
and  pulmonary  consumption."  These 
conse(iucnces  also  atlbrd  the  strongest 
argument  for  endeavouring  to  correct 
the  first  beginnings  of  its  derangements. 

The  extensive  influence  of  the  liver, 
and  its  consecjuent  effect  on  tlie  pro- 
gress of  many  diseases,  leads  the  author 
in  the  present  chapter  to  enter  more 
fully  into  the  laws  of  sympathy,  on 
whicii  tiie  phenomena  of  disease  so  much 
depend,  than  in  most  other  ])arts  of  his 
treatise.  We  shall,  therefore,  ahhough 
we  have  already  exceeded  tiic  space  we 
usually  devote  to  analyses,  enter  more 
fully  into  the  contents  of  this  tlian  tlie 
preceding  chapter,   and  with  this,   and 


some  account  of  the  mode  of  practice 
pursued  when  organic  disease  has  ac- 
tually taken  place,  our  notice  of  the 
work  must  close. 

Here  it  is  still  the  object  of  the 
author  to  trace  and  correct  the  first  be- 
ginnings of  disease.  The  most  tempo- 
rary fit  of  disordered  stomach,  if  at  all 
severe,  is  often  attended  with  a  corres- 
ponding disorder  of  the  liver,  which  is 
generally  excited  to  pour  out  a  greater 
quantity  of  bile,  which,  by  its  effects  on 
the  bowels,  carries  otf  the  oti'ending 
cause ;  and  if  the  patient  has  not  been 
subject  to  frequent  attacks,  with  the 
cause,  the  consequences  disappear.  If 
the  attacks  are  frecpiently  repeated,  the 
functions  of  the  stomach  begin  to  be 
more  permanently  affected,  and  then 
the  biliary  secretion  never  fails  to  be- 
come more  or  less  habitually  vitiated  and 
irregular.  These  symptoms  are  for 
some  time  readily  relieved  by  a  better 
regulation  of  the  diet  and  state  of  the 
bowels,  and  the  attention  is  seldom  ar- 
rested till  the  patient  begins  to  expe- 
rience some  degree  of  permanent  debi- 
lity, and  a  greater  difficulty  than  usual 
in  fixing  his  attention. 

He  now  finds  more  care  necessary, 
and  is  generally  surprised  to  learn  that 
he  can  only  he  relieved  by  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  and  some  sacrifices.  "  if 
the  evil  day,"  the  author  oliserves,  "  be 
put  off,  and  still  only  palliative  measures 
pursued,  the  next  warning  is  generally 
of  a  kind  that  must  be  attended  to,  and 
then  for  the  most  part  the  patient  has 
some  danger  as  well  as  trouble  to  en- 
counter. These  results,  however,  are 
not  certain,  or  at  least  are  often  very 
distant  ;  for  in  many  cases  slight  disor- 
der of  the  digestive  organs  will  continue 
to  recur  for  years  without  material  in- 
crease ;  but  they  are  sufficiently,  and 
more  tlian  sufficiently  common,  to  make 
it  well  worth  while  to  attend  to  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  evil  ;"  and  an  important 
fact,  the  author  adds,  which  he  wishes 
jiarticularly  to  impress  on  the  reader's 
attention  is,  that  the  debility  of  the 
parts  concerned,  and  consequently  the 
obstinacy  of  the  derangement,  appears 
often  to  be  proportioned  rather  to  the 
length  of  time  the  symptoms  have  con- 
tinued than  io  their  severity;  and  when 
the  debility  has,  by  the  0|ieration  of 
some  accidental  cause,  and  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  liver  affected  a  part  more 
inclined  to  organic  derangement  than 
the  liver  itself,  it  is  often  found  impos- 
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siblc  to  relieve  the  orijritial  in  time  to 
prevent  the  fatal  etVects  of  the  secondary 
disease,  tills  diliifulty  hfiiiii'  ""t  a  little 
increased  hy  the  part  last  atVected,  al- 
thoiiLjh  it  has  nut  previously  slithered  in 
such  a  dcf^ree  as  ti)  command  tlie  atten- 
tion, having  been,  in  common  wiih  all 
other  parts  of  tlie  system,  more  or  less 
prepared  to  suffer, in  conseiiuence  of  the 
general  irritation  so  long  kept  up  hy 
the  original  disease.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  patient  often  sinks  with 
a  rapidity  that  seems  surprising  when 
the  whole  of  the  circumstances,  and  the 
general  hnvs  cf  our  frame,  are  not  taken 
into  account. 

AVhen  a  stricter  attention  to  diet,  re- 
gular exercise,  and  the  state  of  the 
bowels,  fail  to  relieve  the  stomach,  it  is 
necessary  to  assist  these  means  hy 
stomachic  medicines,  which,  if  no  de- 
gree of  permanent  disorder  of  the  liver 
be  established,  generally  succeeds.  "  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  permanent  disorder 
of  the  liver  has  supervened,"  which  t!ie 
author  maintains  may  always  be  known 
by  more  or  less  of  a  distended  state  of 
the  duodenum,  "  the  means  whicii  only 
influence  the  liver  through  the  stomach 
uill  generally  fail  witiiout  the  aid  of  a 
mercurial  alterative ;  for  although  it  is 
not  unconunon  to  employ  mercurial  me- 
dicines indiscriminately  in  cases  of  indi- 
gestion, we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
while  the  ])ermanent  debility  is  contined 
to  the  stomach,  they  are  of  little  use, 
and  if  freely  employed,  injurious."  'Ihe 
author  enumerates  the  symptoms  which 
attend  an  habitually  disordered  state  of 
the  liver  and  conse(|uent  distention  of 
the  duodenum,  for  which,  as  well  as  for 
the  modes  of  administering  the  mercu- 
rial, we  must  refer  to  tlie  work. 

hi  all  the  more  obstinate  cases  of  the 
disease  it  is  necessary  constantly  to 
watch  the  state  of  those  organs  with 
which  the  organ  chiefly  affected  sympa- 
thises. In  affections  of  tiie  liver  of  long 
standing,  the  state  of  the  brain  and 
lungs  must  constantly  be  kept  in  view, 
and  that  of  the  lower  bowels  often  de- 
mands particular  attention,  both  from 
the  sympathies  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  and  from  the  con- 
stant passage  of  the  vitiated  secretions  ; 
for  alliiough  they  are  little  liable  to  or- 
ganic disease,  and  their  sympathies  are 
less  powerful  than  those  of  the  stomach, 
they  are  sufticiently  so  to  cause  the  habi- 
tual irritation  of  their  highly  sensible 
and  extensive   surface  tu  prey   on  the 


constitution.  The  author  relates  a  case 
in  which  rapidly  fatal  pulmonary  dis- 
ease had  arisen  from  a  long- seiies  of  se- 
vere and  fre(|uent  attacks  in  the  !»owels, 
not  in  tliemselves  of  a  formidable  na- 
ture, and  that  in  a  person  neither  by 
constitution  nor  age  inclined  to  this  dis- 
ease. "  Such  cases,"  he  observes, 
"  are  full  of  instruction  to  the  reflecting 
physician,  and  give  us  many  lessons  in 
the  prevention  of  organic  derangenient. 
Habitual  disease  is  like  the  dropping  of 
water  on  the  stone — every  drop  does 
somethiniT,  though  its  effect  cannot  lie 
perceived."  Tlie  funclioiis,  both  of 
mind  and  body,  are  influenced,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  trace  all  the  eti'ccls  of  the 
chances  in  any  one,  for  the  animal  sys- 
tem is  a  whole,  and  no  part  can  be  dis- 
turbed without  being  more  or  less  affect- 
ed. It  is  among  the  most  prominent 
laws  of  sympathy,  that  the  more  inter- 
nal part  sympathizes  more  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  system  than  that  which  is 
more  external.  In  the  alimentary  canal, 
as  we  recede  from  the  stomach  in  either 
direction,  tlie  aympatiiy  witli  other  parts 
of  the  system  becomes  less  :  it  is  less  in 
the  fauces  than  in  the  cesopliagus,  less 
in  the  great  than  the  small  intestines. 

But  more  than  this  or  any  other  cir- 
cumstance, the  sympathies  of  our  frame 
are  influenced  by  a  tendency  to  disease; 
the  weakest  part  is  almost  always  that 
whicli  suffers  most.  "  In  |)roportion," 
the  author  observes,  "  as  tlie  vigour  of 
each  part  is  entire,  it  is  independent  of 
others  ;  in  proportion  as  it  is  enfeeiiled, 
it  falls  under  their  influence.  If  the 
hardy  savage  produces  morbid  disten- 
sion of  the  stomach  by  an  excessive 
meal,  he  neither  comjilains  of  headache, 
nor  is  harassed  by  couiih  ;  with  more 
time  the  stomach  can  do  its  own  work 
without  disturbing  its  neighbours,  and 
they  are  too  much  at  ease  to  be  easily 
disturbed.  But  when  a  thousand  anxie- 
ties and  irritations,  with  which  he  is 
unacquainted,  have  given  to  every  nerve 
what  may  almost  be  called  a  morbid 
sensibility,  depending  on  the  same  law 
by  which  the  gums,  naturally  of  little 
feeling,  become  morbidly  sensible  from 
the  long-  irritation  of  a  carious  tooth  ; 
each  part  feels  the  state  of  every  other, 
and  a  door  is  opened  to  a  thousand  ail- 
ments. The  complicated  feelings  of 
civilized  life,  while  they  sharpen  the 
mind,  enfeeble  the  boily Al- 
most all  the  unexpected  occurrences  of 
disease  may  be  traced  to  the  sympathies 
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which  are  constantly  operating — which, 
as  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  ob- 
serve, have  obtained  too  little  attention, 
and  which,  the  more  refinement  in- 
creases, our  sensibilities  operate  with 
the  greater  force."  We  have  no  room 
to  enter  on  the  principles  of  diet  laid 
down  by  the  author,  an  essential  part  of 
the  treatment  in  the  case  before  us,  but 
shall  conclude  our  review  of  the  present 
chapter  with  the  following  quotation  re- 
specting the  regulation  of  exercise  and 
sleep.  "  The  importance  of  regularity 
is  equally  remarkable  in  the  regulation 
of  exercise  and  sleep.  The  early  part 
of  the  day  is  the  proper  time  for  all  the 
more  powerful  exertions  of  both  mind 
and  body.  Towards  night  the  various 
impressions  of  the  day  have  produced 
their  effects,  and  the  languor  which  suc- 
ceeds all  kinds  of  excitement  is  sensil)ly 
felt  by  the  invalid.  Repose  is  then 
more  necessary,  and  exertion  of  every 
kind  more  apt  to  be  injurious. 

"  In  health  there  is  often  some  in- 
creased excitement  of  pulse  in  the  even- 
ing. In  the  invalid  it  frequently 
amounts  to  a  degree  of  feverishness,  and 
is  only  effectually  relieved  by  the  most 
perfect  repose,  healthy  sleep.  Those 
are  mistaken  who  suppose  the  period  of 
the  day  allotted  to  exercise  and  to  sleep 
immaterial,  ])rovided  the  proper  length 
of  time  be  spent  in  both.  Tliere  is  a 
diurnal  revolution  in  tlie  animal,  which 
corresponds  to  that  of  the  natural  world. 

"  We  are  active  and  vigorous  in  the 
fresh  air  and  rising  dews  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  more  or  less  worn  and  relaxed 
in  the  vapid  air  and  falling  dews  of  the 
evening.  The  healthy  do  not  sensibly 
feel  each  deviation;  but  there  is  a  sen- 
sible difference  even  in  the  appearance 
of  those  who  habitually  keep  good  or 
bad  hours,  althougii  the  latter  may 
spend  more  time  both  in  exercise  and 
sleep. 

"  The  languor  of  the  invalid  in  the 
evening  is  not  wholly  the  consequence  of 
the  exertions  of  the  day.  The  evening 
air  has  always  been  found  unfavourable 
to  him  ;  and  in  some  countries  it  is  very 
sensibly  so  to  the  most  healthy.  The 
peculiar  quality  of  the  morning  air  is 
given  by  the  contact  of  the  cold  and 
moist  surfaces  of  the  night ;  of  the  even- 
ing air  by  that  of  the  dry  and  heated 
surfaces  of  the  day.  Every  one  has  felt 
the  refresliing  effects  of  a  sudden  shower 
after  a  sultry   day.     The  evening  and 


morning  air  is  always,  more  or  less,  the 
air  before  and  after  the  shower. 

"  The  luxurious  neither  experience 
the  freshness  of  the  morning  air,  nor 
the  calmness  of  the  evening  repose, 
which  nature  dictates.  Thus,  as  in  all 
other  instances,  if  we  deviate  from  her 
laws  we  only  lose  on  the  one  hand,  as 
we  gain  on  the  other  j  and  I  believe  if 
the  balance  could  be  fairly  struck,  it 
would  always  be  in  favour  of  her  vota- 
ries. It  requires  much  reflection  to  see 
all  the  consequences  of  any  deviation 
from  them.  One  effect  produces  ano- 
ther, and  the  tone  of  both  mind  and 
body  are  influenced  by  many  circum- 
stances, which,  viewed  barely  in  theirim- 
mediateeffects,appearof  little momeni." 

On  the  seventh  chapter,  on  the  treat- 
ment of  the  functional  derangements  of 
the  other  abdominal  viscera,  which  pre- 
cede change  of  structure,  we  have  not 
room  to  enter;  and  our  notice  of  the 
last,  on  the  treatment  when  organic 
disease  is  actually  established,  must  con- 
sist in  two  quotations  from  it ;  the  first 
giving  a  summary  of  the  principles  on 
which  the  author's  views  of  the  treat- 
ment are  founded  ;  and  the  other  a  case 
exemplifying  the  effects  of  it,  one  of  the 
very  few  related  by  the  author,  the  fre- 
quent relation  of  cases  being  regarded 
as  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  his 
treatise. 

"  As  w-e  have  seen  that  the  disposition 
to  organic  disease  is  proportioned  to  the 
degree  in  which  the  vessels  of  the  part 
are  affected — that  is,  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  in  which  the  irritation,  caus- 
ed by  the  derangement  of  its  nerves, 
has  deranged  the  circulation  in  the  part  ; 
that  this  derangement  is  always  of  an 
inflammatory  nature  ;  and  that  all 
causes  of  inflammatory  action,  whether 
of  the  part  itself,  or  of  the  general  sys- 
tem, promote  the  establishment  of  or- 
ganic disease  J  we  find,  after  its  esta- 
blishment, that  all  such  causes  tend  to 
confirm  it,  and  promote  its  progress, 
and  consequently  to  oppose  the  opera- 
tion of  the  means  of  cure. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  organic  disease 
of  vital  organs  is  for  the  most  part  ac- 
companied by  a  deiillitated  state  of  the 
general  habit,  wliicli,  iiy  weakening  the 
healing  power-;  of  tiie  constitution,  nevei* 
fails  to  increase  its  obstinacy. 

"  In  order,  therefore,  to  bring  the 
habit  into  the  state  most  favourable  to 
the  removal  of  organic  disease,  and  con- 
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sc(|nently  for  tlie  operation  of  the  re- 
medy, MO  must,  at  the  siiine  lime  that 
we  lessen  the  infl;inim;itory  tendency, 
do  all  which  the  circumsiances  of  the 
case  admit  of  to  support  the  strenf,'tli. 
These  indications  in  a  <jreat  de<;ree  op- 
pose each  other,  and  our  practice  must 
lean  to  that  side  where  the  symptoms 
are  most  urgent. 

"  Our  great  resource  is  a  comhina- 
tion  of  general  with  local  means,  to 
support  hy  the  former  tiie  general 
powers  of  the  nervous  and  sanguiferous 
systems,  and  hy  the  latter  to  lessen  as 
much  as  we  can  the  determination  to 
the  part  affected,  the  conse(juence  of 
tlic  greater  debility  of  its  vessels,  by 
which  we  relieve  both  the  inflammatory 
tendency  of  the  part,  and  that  of  the 
general  habit,  which  depends  upon  it. 
if  the  seat  of  the  disease  be  very  tender 
on  pressure,  and  the  pulse  much  con- 
tracted, striking  the  finger  when  lightly 
touched  like  a  wire,  we  may  be  assured 
that  the  mercurial  will  be  less  useful  till 
these  symptoms  are  mitigated,  and  will 
hardly  fail,  if  freely  administered,  to  in- 
crease them. 

"  It  is  therefore  necessary  that,  under 
these  circumstances,  it  sliuuhl  l)e  given 
cautiously ;  for  even  under  these  it 
should  be  given.  It  is  one  of  the  great- 
est advantages  of  the  minute  and  fre- 
quently-repeated doses,  to  which  I  have 
been  gradually  le<l  by  the  effects  of  this 
medicine,  tha'^  they  do  not  occasion  that 
excitement  of  the  general  system  which 
we  observe  from  larger  doses  ;  and  by 
tending  imperceptibly  to  restore  the 
function  of  the  deiiililated  part,  and  thus 
remove  a  principal  source  of  the  irrita- 
tion which  attends  tiie  disease,  and  ex- 
citing all  the  secreting  surfaces,  they 
often  eventually  prove  the  most  effec- 
tual means  of  removing  the  inflamma- 
tory tendency.  However  little  ground 
is  gained  by  each  dose,  we  keep  it,  and 
thus  the  good  effects  accumulate.  When 
larger  and  more  distant  doses  are  em- 
ployed, the  effect  of  one  is  more  or  less 
lost  before  the  next  is  given;  and  thus 
often  little  progress  is  made,  or,  per- 
haps, notwiihstandiiig  the  temporary  re- 
lief, the  disease  on  the  whole  is  increas- 
ing." 

The  author,  as  the  best  means  of  lay- 
ing before  the  reader  his  mode  of  ad- 
ministering mercury  in  organic  disease, 
concisely  relates  tiie  particuhirs  of  a 
severe  casein  which  it  was  cniployed. 

"  An  officer  between  thirty  and  forty 
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years  of  age,  returned  from  India  in  a 
state  of  great  debility.  His  counte- 
nance was  sallow,  and  at  once  informed 
the  experienced  eye,  that  he  laboured 
uiuler  organic  disease.  His  liver  wasi 
much  enlarged  and  indurated.  He  was 
subject  to  severe  inflammatory  attacks, 
which  increased  his  debility,  and  fre- 
(picntly  brongiit  him  into  immediate 
danger;  and  the  whole  of  his  state  was 
sucli  as  is  supposed  rarely  to  admit  of  a 
perfect  restoration  to  health. 

"  'i'he  temporary  attacks  w-ere  re- 
lieved l)y  local  blood-letting,  and  such 
means  as  allayed  the  pain,  and  quickly 
restored  a  freer  secretion  of  bile  ;  and, 
in  the  intervals,  he  was  desired  to  take 
half  a  grain  of  blue  pill,  and  a  grain  of 
extract  of  henbane,  three  times  a  day, 
with  such  medicines  as  allayed  the  ten- 
dency to  fever.  The  most  nutritious 
diet,  of  easy  digestion,  which  his  state 
admitted  of,  was  enjoined  ;  and  he  was 
desired  to  be  as  much  as  he  could  in  the 
open  air  without  any  degree  of  fatigue, 
or  the  risk  of  taking  cold  ;  and,  as  his 
strength  improved,  to  make  walking  his 
principal  exercise. 

"  In  a  short  time  he  experienced  a 
sensible  improvement  in  his  health  ;  tlie 
severity  of  the  occasional  attacks  abat- 
ed, and  in  the  space  of  some  months 
ceased  to  return.  He  could  now  move 
about  with  more  ease,  although  the  en- 
largement of  the  liver  was  still  consider- 
able ;  and  after  being  made  ac(|uainted 
with  the  circumstances  necessary  to  be 
attended  to,  he  was  not  |tre vented  fiom 
going  to  the  country,  and  the  continent, 
to  wiiich  bis  affairs  called  him.  His  re- 
covery advancing,  lie  repeatedly  thought 
himself  well  enough,  according  to  the 
directions  I  had  given  him,  to  permit 
the  alterative  to  !)e  discontinued;  but 
was  constantly  obliged  to  return  to  its 
use. 

"  I  saw  him  from  time  to  time,  with- 
out finding  any  reason  to  cliange  his 
plan  of  treatment,  assuring  him  thiit  the. 
time  would  come  when  the  means  might 
bo  laid  aside  without  a  return  of  the 
disease,  and  that  it  only  required  the 
habit  of  iiealth  to  be  longer  maintained 
by  tiie  medicines,  in  order  to  render  it 
jiermanent  without  llieir  aid  ;  for  hard- 
ly any  enlargement  of  liver  could  now 
be  perceived  ;  and,  at  each  interval,  the 
improvement  both  of  bis  looks  and 
he;iUh  was  apparent.  I  still  advised 
him  from  time  to  lime  to  try  how  tar 
the  alterative  could  I  e  laid  aside,  but  to 
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return  to  it  as  soon  as  lie  perceived  the 
least  threateninjf  of  liis  symptoms. 

"  At  the  end  of  more  than  two  years 
from  the  time  he  hetjan  to  use  the  alter- 
ative, durlniT  which  he  was  uniformly 
recovering  his  strcnirth  and  healthy  ap- 
pearance, he  found  my  prediction  veri- 
fied. He  no  lonifer  re()uired  the  use  of 
medicine  ;  all  enlargement  of  the  liver 
had  disappeared  ;  and  he  had  in  all  re- 
spects regained  l)oth  tlie  feelings  and 
appearance  of  health.  He  returned  to 
the  service,  but  not  to  India;  and,  al- 
though several  years  Iiave  now  elapsed, 
he  has  experienced  no  return  of  his 
disease. 

"  I  have  related  the  circumstances  of 
this  case  at  greater  length,  because  they 
tend  to  illustrate  several  positions  of  tlie 
foregoing  treatise,  as  well  as  the  effect 
of  tile  alterative.  It  is  only  where  or- 
ganic disease  has  actually  taken  place, 
that  so  long  and  constant  an  employ- 
ment of  the  alterative  is  necessary." 

The  great  length  to  which  our  analy- 
sis has  extended,  leaves  us  no  space  for 
any  thing  in  the  way  of  comment;  we 
shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with 
observing,  that,  though  we  do  not  agree 
in  all  the  views  of  the  author,  we  can- 
not take  our  leave  of  him  without  ex- 
pressing the  conviction  we  have  received 
from  the  perusalof  his  work,  that  it  is  the 
result  of  extensive  experience  and  ma- 
ture reflection,  fully  maintaining  him  in 
the  rank  he  has  already  acquired  among 
the  learned  and  accomplished  physicians 
of  his  time*. 


A71  Accou7it  ttf  Inventions  and  Im- 
provements in  Surgical  Instru- 
ments, madi:  by  John  Weiss,  62, 
Strand.  Illustrated  by  numerous 
Engravings.  Second  edition,  much 
enlarged.    8vo.  1831. 

Ix  noticing  the  work  of  which  we  have 
just  transcribed  the  title  page,  it  can- 
not be  expected  of  ns  to  go  into  its 
details,  as  such  a  work  can  hardly  be 
consitlered  to  come  within  the  scope  of 
our  labours  :  but  this  much  we  will  say 
— that    no    individual     ever     invented 


•  In  the  former  part  of  our  analysis  the  foUowing 
typographical  errors  occurred  .—Page  687,  1.38, 
/or  "shapes  the  brain,"  re«(/"  shakes  the  IJrain." 
Page6b9,  \.\2,fur  "  light  pulse,"  read  "  tisjht 
pulse."  Page  690,  1.  40,/or  "  origine,"  read  "an- 
gina." 


and  improved  such  a  variety  of  surgi- 
cal instruments  as  Mr.  Weiss.  The 
merits  of  tiiis  ingenious'  mechanic  are 
well  known  to  tiie  profession ;  it  is 
only  necessary  to  give  him  a  hint  of 
what  is  rcfpiired  to  lie  done  by  the  in- 
strument, wlien  his  inventive  genius  is 
set  to  work,  and  he  spares  neither  ex- 
jiense,  time,  nor  trouble,  to  attain  his 
object.  Such  a  man  merits,  not  only 
the  thanks  of  the  profession  and  tlie 
public,  for  his  peculiar  exertions  in  the 
cause  of  suffering  humanity,  but  he  de- 
serves something  of  a  more  substantial 
nature,  in  the  shape  of  patronage  and 
encouragement  from  the  community  at 
large. 

Every  operating  surgeon,  at  least, 
will  find  it  convenient  to  be  in  possession 
of  jNIr.  Weiss's  book — or  rather  cata- 
logue, where,  by  a  reference  to  the 
plates,  he  will  be  able  to  select  the  in- 
strument best  calculated  for  his  pur- 
pose. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday,  September  3,    1831. 


"  Licet  omnibus,  licetetiammihl,  dignitatem  Ar- 
lis  Medico:  lueri;  potestas  modo  veniendi  in  i)ub- 
li cum  sit,  dicendipericulumnon  recuse." — Cicero. 


ONTHE  STATE  OF  THE  BLOOD,  AND 
EFFECT  OF  SALINE  MEDICINES, 
IN  MALIGNANT  DISEASES. 

We  have  been  informed,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Dr.  Harder,  a  physician  to  the 
Court  of  8t.  Petcrsburgh,  whoaccomjia- 
nied  the  Grand  Duchess  Helena  to 
England,  that  his  countryman,  Dr.  Jach- 
nichen,  of  Moscow,  has  demonstrated 
"  that  healthy  blood  contains  a  notable 
quantity  of  free  acetic  acid,  which,  as 
well  as  the  natural  portion  of  its  serous 
fluid,  is  in  a  striking  proportion  lost  in 
the  blood  of  cholera  patients;  hut  that 
these  substances  are  to  be  regained  in 
nearly  their  riglit  proportions  in  the 
fluids  inundating  the  primae  vice,  in 
cholera,  and  voided  by  the  vomitings 
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and  alvine  evactialioiis  in  that  disorder." 
We  tliink  it  due  to  our  Russian  corre- 
spondent to  make  this  announcement, 
the  rather  as  it  is  intended  to  correct 
what  lie  resjards  as  an  inaccuracy  on 
our  part,  ilioni;h  we  are  free  to  confess, 
tliat  we  are  l»y  no  means  convinced  even 
now  of  the  error  lying  with  us.  We 
cannot  understand  how  acetic  acid 
can  remain  free  in  a  solution  which 
contains  soda ;  neither,  as  the  addi- 
tion of  acids  blackens  the  blood,  does  it 
seem  probable  that  the  removal  of  such 
agents  should  also  have  the  effect  of 
rendering  that  fluid  more  dark.  It 
is  not  our  intention,  however,  to  en- 
ter farther  upon  a  question,  for  the 
satisfactory  discussion  of  which  we  lack 
materials ;  but  we  shall  take  the  oppor- 
tunity it  affords  of  bringing  before  our 
readers  the  statements  of  Dr.  Stevens, 
whose  views  with  regard  to  the  state  of 
the  blood  in  malignant  diseases  appear 
to  us  to  merit  more  attention  than 
they  have  received,  and  which  are, 
to  a  certain  extent,  though  indirectly, 
strengthened  by  some  of  the  pheno- 
mena which  the  cholera  has  presented 
in  the  north  of  Eurojie. 

In  our  number  before  last,  we  pub- 
lished a  letter  from  Dr.  Barry,  in 
which  he  says,  "  Two  physicians  (Ger- 
mans), Ysenbeck  and  Brailow,  stated 
publicly  and  firmly  yesterday,  in  my 
presence  at  the  IMedical  Council,  that 
during  the  preceding  eleven  days  they 
had  treated,  at  the  Custom- house  Hos- 
pital, thirty  cholera  patients,  of  wkmn 
lliey  had  not  lost  one.  They  give  two 
table  spoonfuls  of  common  table  salt,  in 
six  ounces  of  hot  water,  at  once,  and 
one  table  spoonful  of  a  similar  mixture 
cold,  every  hour  afterwards.  They  al- 
ways begin  by  bleeding."  A  similar 
treatment  has  also  been  tried  at  War- 
saw, by  Mr.  Searle;  and  most  of  our 
readers  will  recollect,  that  this  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  .he  practice  which 
has  been  so   warmly  recommended   by 


Dr.  Stevens,  not  only  in  yellow  fever,  but 
also  (reasoning  from  analogy)  in  the 
cure  of  other  malignant  diseases. 

In  a  paper  which  was  read  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  on  the  3d 
of  May  last  year,  and  of  which  we  pub- 
lished an  abstract,  which  has  since  been 
extensively  circulated  in  the  periodicals 
of  Europe  and  America,  Dr.  Stevens 
asserts  that  there  is  sometimes  met  with 
in  the  West  Indies,  a  malignant  form  of 
the  yellow  fever,  in  which,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  it  is  evident 
from  the  symptoms  that  there  is 
little  or  no  affection  of  the  solids,  while 
often  after  death  even  the  most  able 
anatomist  cannot  detect  any  trace  of 
disease,  either  in  the  brain,  the  stomach, 
the  intestines,  or  any  of  those  organs 
whose  derangements  are  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  the  cause  of  fever.  In  those 
fatal  cases  there  is  no  excitement  in  the 
commencement  sufficient  to  produce  dis- 
organization ;  and  we  can  only  ascertain 
the  real  cause  of  death  when  we  open  the 
heart  and  examine  the  state  of  tlie  once 
vital  fluid.  We  there  find,  in  place  of 
blood,  a  liquid,  nearly  as  thin  as 
water,  almost  as  black  as  ink,  and 
evidently  so  changed  as  to  be  totally  in- 
capable of  stimulating  the  heart ;  in 
both  cavities  of  which  the  fluid  is 
equally  black,  and  in  fact  in  the  whole 
vascular  system  all  distinction  between 
arterial  and  venous  blood  is  entirely  lost. 

Now  Dr.  Stevens  holds  the  saline  ma- 
terials of  the  blood  to  be  the  cause  of 
its  red  colour,  and  certain  other  pro- 
perties essential  to  life.  He  does  not, 
indeed,  identify  the  saline  with  the  co- 
louring matter  ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
considers  the  latter  as  a  mere  animal 
dye,  which  is  naturally  black,  but  which 
possesses  the  peculiar  property  of  strik- 
ing a  red  colour  with  a  solution  of  the 
neutral  salts.  He  also  considers  the  sa- 
line ingredients  in  the  blood  as  the 
cause  of  its  fluidity,  on  the  assumed 
ground  that  the  fibrin  and  the  albumen 
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are  naturally  solid,  and  that  the  ten- 
dency to  this  condition  is  counteracted 
by  the  saline  imprei>;nation. 

"  Nature  (says  Dr.  Stevens)  does  no- 
tliing  in  vain  ;  and  all  the  analyses  of 
the  blood  h&ve  proved  that,  in  health,  it 
invariably  contains  a  given  proportion 
of  saline  matter.  This  is  not  acciden- 
tal ;  for  it  is  as  essential,  and  exists  as 
invariably  in  healthy  blood,  as  either  the 
fibrin,  the  albumen,  or  the  colouring 
matter.  Arterial  must  evidently  con- 
tain a  larger  proportion,  or  at  least  a 
stronger  saline  matter,  than  venous 
blood ;  for  all  the  solids,  and  most  of 
the  secretions,  derive  their  saline  matter 
from  arterial  blood.  But  the  serum  of 
even  the  venous  blood  which  is  left  con- 
tains a  proportion  of  thirteen  ounces  to 
the  thousand  of  these  salts,  indepen- 
dently of  what  is  lost  by  evaporation, 
&c.  We  well  know  how  active  these 
salts  are  as  chemical  agents,  and  these 
agents  are  so  constantly  found  in  the 
blood,  and  in  healthy  blood  their  pro- 
portion is  so  exact,  that  we  are  forced 
to  believe  that  they  are  placed  there  for 
some  important  use.  But  the  impor- 
tance of  this  saline  impregnation  has 
been  almost  entirely  overlooked,  from 
the  great  attention  that  has  been  paid, 
both  by  physicians  and  philosophers,  to 
the  much  less  important  colouring 
matter." 

Of  all  the  ingredients,  Dr.  Stevens 
appears  to  consider  the  saline  matter  of 
the  blood  as  by  far  the  most  essential 
to  its  healthy  state.  Any  of  the  other 
ingredients  may  be  diminished,  and  still 
the  vital  fluid  will  perform  its  functions  ; 
but  when  tlie  saline  impregnation  is  lost, 
or  greatly  lecsened,  as  he  stutes  it  to 
be,  in  malignant  diseases,  the  blood 
becomes  black,  goes  fast  to  decay — a 
change  which  is  soon  followed  by 
death.  "  On  examining  the  blood  soon 
after  death,  of  those  who  had  died  of 
the  yellow  fever,  tiie  colour  in  tiic  whole 
mass  of  blood,  both  in  the  arteries  and 
veins,  was  completely  changed  from  its 


natural  scarlet,  or  modena  red,  to  A 
dark  black.  I  have  frequently  filled 
one  glass  with  the  black  fluid  taken  from 
the  heart,  and  another  with  the  black 
vomit  taken  from  the  stomach.  They 
were  both  so  unlike  the  blood  of  health, 
and  resembled  each  other  so  complete- 
ly, that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish the  one  from  ihe  other." 

The  oxygen  of  the  air  had  no  effect 
whatever  in  reddening  tliis  dark  fluid ; 
but  on  adding  a  small  quantity  of  any 
of  the  neutral  salts,  even  to  this  black 
blood,  the  red  colour  was  immediately 
restored  ;  and  Dr.  Stevens  believes  that 
certain  saline  agents  have  a  specific  ef- 
fect, when  administered  during  life,  in 
remedying  that  diseased  state  of  the 
blood  which  is  uniformly  met  with  in 
this,  and  probably  in  all  other  malignant 
diseases. 

It  appears  that  Dr.  Stevens  first  com- 
menced this  practice  with  a  solution 
containing  two  parts  of  muriate  of  soda 
and  one  of  nitrate  of  potass.  An  ob- 
jection to  this  mixture  was,  that  when 
given  ..in  large  doses  it  was  apttodis- 
agree  with  the  stomach;  and  finding 
that  other  saline  agents  possessed,  in  an 
equal  degree,  the  same  property  of 
remedying  the  diseased  state  of  the 
blood,  these  were  occasionally  employ- 
ed ; — the  carbonate  of  soda,  for  ex- 
ample, was  preferred  particularly  when 
there  were  any  signs  of  acidity  in  the 
stomach,  and  the  tartarised  soda  was 
generally  given  when  a  purgative  wa.s 
required.  Under  this  practice  the  re- 
sult is  stated  to  have  been  incompa- 
rably more  successful  than  it  was  under 
the  old  treatment. 

The  resemhUxnce  l)et\veen  cholera 
and  certain  malignant  forms  of  fever, 
both  as  to  their  plienomena  and,  if 
some  of  the  latest  accounts  be  cor- 
rect, likewise  as  to  the  treatment 
which  proves  most  successful,  is  very 
striking.  liven  in  those  cases  in 
which  there  is  no  excitement,  and  of 
course   no   increased   action  to  be  re- 
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duced,  the  removal  of  a  small  ((uaiitity 
of  blood  is  equally  beneficial  in  both, 
bv  relievinn;  the  overcharged  heart  and 
enabliiif,'  it  to  circulate  vrith  more  ease 
t-hat  wliich  is  left.  But  in  the  ma- 
litrnant  fevers  of  the  West  Indies, 
much  more  commonly  than  in  cho- 
lera, there  is  jj^reat  increased  action, 
and  the  lancet  is  then  used  freely.  As 
early  as  possible  after  the  first  bleed- 
ing, the  patients  are  freely  evacuated 
by  means  of  some  active  purgative. 
As  soon  as  the  excitement  is  suf- 
ciently  reduced  by  these  means,  which 
it  generally  is  in  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  use  of  the  saline 
mixture  is  commenced.  This  me- 
thod of  treatment,  which  Dr.  Stevens 
has  the  merit  of  having  first  proposed, 
is  gaining  ground  in  the  West  Indies  ; 
and  it  is  consistent  with  our  knowledge 
that  Mr.  Greatrix  adopted  it  in  the 
Military  Hospital  of  Trinidad,  where 
a  mixture  containing  the  muriate  of 
soda  and  nitre  was  given  in  pretty  large 
doses  immediately  after  the  patients  had 
been  bled,  and  had  the  bowels  evacuated 
by  enemata.  The  year  1828  was  sickly  in 
many  of  tlit  West  India  islands :  from  the 
beginning  of  that  year  up  to  the  month  of 
August,  we  believe  that,  under  the  old 
treatment,  the  Royals  alone  had  lost 
forty-two  men  from  fever.  In  the  month 
of  August  of  that  year  D.r.  Stevens 
visited  that  island,  where,  at  the  I'equest 
of  the  Governor,  he  communicated  with 
Mr.  Greatrix  on  the  subject  of  the 
West  India  fevers.  This  gentleman 
subsequently  adopted  the  saline  treat- 
ment, and  the  result  under  this  new 
practice  is  thus  described  by  him- 
self : — "  The  above  system  has  been 
applied  to  340  cases,  or  thereabouts, 
including  both  the  remittent  and  yellow 
fevers  admitted  to  the  hospital,  after  the 
fevers  had  existed  from  six  to  seventy- 
two  hours  antecedently  to  an  applica- 
tion to  the  hospital,  toith  such  success 
thai  during  the  last  seven  months  not  a 


casr  has  ditd.  Three  men  have  died  in 
that  time,  having  the  remittent  fever, 
but  they  had  at  the  same  lime  abscesses 
in  the  lungs  and  purulent  expectora- 
tion." 

It  appears  certain  that  the  mortality 
from  fever  has  been  lessened  in  those 
islands  of  the  West  Indies  in  which  this 
treatment  has  been  fairly  adopted;  and 
it  seems  to  us,  that  analogical  reason- 
ing, as  well  as  the  statements  of  Dr. 
Barry  and  Mr.  Searle,  would  fully  jus- 
tify a  trial  of  the  san»e  method  in  cho- 
lera. This  last  is,  indeed,  so  virulent  a 
pestilence,  and  so  many  perish  in  the  first 
stage  of  collapse,  that  no  treatment 
which  human  ingenuity  can  devise  will 
probably  do  more  than  rob  it  of  a  certain 
portion  of  its  mortality  ;  but  should  even 
this  limited  benefit  be  obtained  by  saline 
medicines,  exhibited  on  the  principle  of 
remedying  the  morbid  condition  of  the 
blood  connected  with  its  blackness, 
it  will  be  chiefly  owing  to  the  state- 
ments of  Dr.  Stevens  on  an  analo- 
gous sui)ject,  for  though  his  paper,  as 
we  have  said,  has  never  l)een  published, 
yet  our  account  of  it  has  made  his  doc- 
trines extensively  known,  and  will  thus 
lead  to  their  confirmation  if  true,  or 
their  rejection  if  false. 

Cause  of  the    Red  Colour  of  I  lie  Jilood. 

As  connected  with  the  above  sulyect, 
we  may  lay  before  our  readers  the 
following  conimunication,  extracted 
from  an  American  journal.  It  is  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Sewall,  the  Professor  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington,  which  we  find  pub- 
lished in  the  Boston  Journal  for  Decem- 
ber last. 

The  cause  of  the  red  colour  of  the 
blood  has  long  been  a  subject  of  keen 
discussion  among  physiologists,  and 
nothing  has  hitherto  appeared  upon  the 
sui)ject  at  all  satisfactory,  and  against 
which  powerful  olijections  could  not  be 
brought. 

Dr.  .Stevens,  an  eminent  physician  of 
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St.  Thomas,  has  instituted  an  experi- 
mental inquiry  into  this  subject,  which 
has  led  to  some  novel  and  interesting 
results.  From  his  experiments  it  ap- 
pears, 

1st.  That  the  blood  owes  its  red  co- 
lour entirely  to  the  presence  of  the 
saline  matter  which  is  invariably  found 
to  exist  in  it,  while  in  a  healthy  state. 

2dly.  That  the  dark  colour  of  venous 
blood  arises  from  the  presence  of  car- 
bonic acid,  which,  like  every  other  acid, 
turns  the  blood  black. 

.3dly.  That  the  oxya^en  of  the  atmos- 
phere can  only  affect  the  colour  of  the 
blood  inasuinch  as  it  possesses  a  power- 
ful affinity  for  carbonic  acid,  which  it 
takes  from  the  blood  by  atlrattin£f  it 
through  the  delicate  membrane  that 
lines  the  bronchial  vessels  and  air-cells 
of  the  luno-s, 

4thly.  That  the  removal  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  from  the  blood  by  the  action 
of  oxygen,  does  not  produce  a  change 
in  its  colour,  unless  there  be  saline 
matter  actually  present,  to  impart  to  it 
the  arterial  tint  the  moment  the  carbo- 
nic acid  is  removed. 

5thly.  That  acids,  alkalies,  electricity, 
and  every  thing  whicli  destroys  the  neu- 
trality of  saline  matter,  gives  to  the 
blood  a  dark  colour. 

Whatever  practical  inferences  or 
change  in  the  treatment  of  diseases 
these  experiments  may  lead  us  to,  the 
idea  that  the  red  colour  of  the  blood  is 
owing  to  the  saline  matter  which  it  con- 
tains, is  entirely  new;  and  no  one  can 
deny  to  Dr.  Stevens  the  merit  of  having 
been  the  first  discoverer  of  this  interest- 
ing fact.  He  is  still  prosecuting  his  in- 
quiries, and  his  researches  upon  this  and 
other  subjects  connected  with  it  promise 
much  to  the  profession.  They  will  soon 
be  laid  before  the  public  in  detail.  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  a 
number  of  Dr.  Stevens's  experiments, 
as  performed  by  Iiis  own  hand,  upon  the 
blood  ;  and  so  far  as  I  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  examine  them,  they  have 
been  performed  with  great  care  and  ac- 
curacy, and  were  entirely  satisfactory. 

We  are  aware  that  Dr.  Stevens  him- 
self is  about  to  publish  on  this  subject; 
yet,  as  there  are  some  parts  of  Dr. 
Sewall's  letter  which  we  do  not  clearly 
comprehend,  and  as  every  thing  relat- 
ing to  the  blood  and  the  treatment  of 


malignant  diseases  possesses  great  in- 
terest at  this  moment,  we  have  applied 
to  that  gentleman  for  information  on 
certain  points:  should  we  succeed  in 
obtaining  this,  we  shall  lay  it  before  our 
readers  in  another  nuuiber. 
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We  have  a  suspicion  that  some  readers 
think  that  we,  as  well  as  the  press   in 
general,    talk  too  much  about  cholera. 
They  cannot  look  into  this  Journal  any 
week,  nor  into  almost  any  newspaper 
of  the  day,    without  the  terrible  word, 
and  a  whole  body  of  facts  about  it,   sa- 
luting   their    timid    glances.     This   is 
mere  childishness.     All  Europe,  thanks 
to   the   press,    is    awake    to   the    im- 
pending calamity;  nor  is  there  any  in- 
telligent government  in  the  same  quar- 
ter of  the  globe,  that  has  not  taken   its 
measures  of  precaution  for  warding  it 
ofiF.    The  population  of  every  European 
country  is  now  more  or  less  familiarized 
with  the  dread  name  and  description  of 
cholera ;  and  should  the  epidemic  ever 
come  amongst  us,  it  will  not  come  like 
a  stranger,  or  steal  upon  us  like  a  ma- 
rauder ;  we  shall  be   as   well  prepared 
for  it  as  human  ability  can  enable  us  to 
be,  and,  in  the  alarming  announcement 
of  its  presence,  it  will  be  robbed,    we 
trust,  of  half  its  terrors.     But  in  attri- 
buting this  beneficial  influence  to  the 
press  generally,  we  are  aware  that  much 
deduction  must  be  made,  on  account  of 
the  unworthy  uses  to  which  the  subject 
of  cholera  has  been  turned  by  many,  es- 
pecially of  the  political  journalists,  who 
have  magnified  trivial   instances  of  its 
occurrence,  and  often  created  new  ones. 
We  have  seen  but  too  many  examples 
of  late  in  which  cases  of  the  common 
cholera  of  this  country  have  been  caught 
up  and  put  forth  for  the  purposes   of 
alarm  :  perhaps   we  should  modify  the 
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expression  wiili  respect  to  some  of  the  writers,  a  colouring  which  docs  not  pro- 
parties,  and  substitute  pure  ignorance  periy  belong  to  them;  their  duty  it 
for  their  motive;  but  we  could  lay  out  should  simply  be,  not  to  report  cases  of 
Land  upon  one  newspaper  in  particular  cholera,  nor  to  sutler  themselves  to 
which,  within  a  very  short  time  since,  become  the  tools  of  advertising  quacks, 
most  disgracefully  published  an  hospital  but  to  insist  upon  the  essential  harm- 
report  of  a  case  of  English  cholera  with  lessness  of  the  complaint  as  it  is  ende- 
all  its — to  unprofessional  eyes,  disgust-  mic  here,  and  to  proscribe  certain  com- 
ing— detailin  its  coUiinns,  and  advertised  mon  but  dangerous  practices  — for  ex- 
the  number  on  the  strength  of  this  ample,  intemperance  and  sudden  chills, 
sporadic  instance,  as  if  it  was  the  com-  which  at  this  season  have  a  positive 
mencemcnt  of  an  epidemic  seizure,  power  of  engendering  the  malady. 
The  new.-paper,  fortunately,  was  one  A  recent  case  is  mentioned  by  a 
of  no  character  or  circulation,  and  French  medical  writer,  which,  if  it  hap- 
the  "  docr-up"  of  it  took  nothing  Iiy  pened  here,  and  came  within  the  cog- 
his  filthy  as  well  as  dishonest  proceeding,  nizance  of  certain  newsp;iper  scribes. 
It  is  in  this  way,  no  doubt,  that  many  would  no  doubt  be  converted  into  se- 
readers  form  unfavourable  impressions  rious  matter  of  alarm,  and  be  hailed  as 
of  the  labours  and  services  of  the  public  a  god-send  to  the  columns  in  which  it 
journalists,  and  venture  to  express  their  should  first  appear.  It  is  the  case  of  a 
opinion  that  these  functionaries  would  gentleman,  who  one  day,  after  living  in 
better  discharge  their  duty  by  keeping  his  usual  manner,  and  taking  but  a  sin- 
silence  on  a  sul)ject,  the  horrible  details  gle  glass  of  JMadeira  at  dinner,  was 
of  which  are  of  purely  professional  in-  seized  in  the  evening  -a  1th  sickness, 
terest.  Our  opinion  is  directly  at  vari-  which  about  midnight  was  developed  in 
ance  with  this.  Convinced  as  we  are  gripes,  vomitings,  purgations,  and 
that  in  this,  as  in  most  other  things,  cramps.  Down  stairs  he  went  to  seek 
semipnb/iciti/  is  dangerous,  and  since  relief;  knocked  at  his  sister's  door; 
semipublicity,  at  least,  is  inevitable  and  threw  every  body  into  alarm.  His 
where  cases,  neither  few  in  number  brother-in-law,  who  was  fast  asleep,  was 
nor  despicable  in  their  severity,  arc  roused ;  and  having  got  up  in  bis  shirt, 
so  fre([uently  occurring,  we  hold  that  made  a  couch  in  an  adjoining  room  for 
there  is  no  better  way  of  re-assuring  tiie  the  unhappy  patient.  Here,  however, 
public,  and  begetting  in  them  that  con-  the  patient  was  attacked  with  fresh  vo- 
fidence  which  is  so  essential  to  security,  mitings  and  purgations.  Presently  after, 
than  by  honestly  apprising  them  of  the  the  brother-in-law,  who  had  gone  back  to 
real  state  of  things  :  that  not  a  year  bed,  was  seized  with  griping,  vomiting, 
passes  in  which  we  have  not  many  cases  diarrhoea,  &c. ;  and  the  maid-servant  ex- 
of  cholera  amongst  us,  and  some  of  them  hibited  symptoms  of  the  very  same  de- 
fatal  too,  but  that  the  proper  method  scription.  They  were  all  well  next 
of  treatment  is  no  mystery,  nor  un-  day.  But  what  was  this?  Was  it  con- 
known  even  to  the  humblest  of  our  tagion — a  clear  case  of  transmission  of 
practitioners,  and  is  almost  invariably  cholera  by  contact?  or  can  it  !>c  ac- 
successful  when  had  recourse  to  at  an  counted  for  in  any  other  way?  We  en- 
early  stage  of  the  invasion,  tirely  agree  with  the  writer,  who  natu- 
It  is  the  political  journals  of  more  rally  attributes  the  circumstances  to  the 
than  ordinary  circulation  which  may  do  effect  of  chill  {itfvoidissvmcnt),  and  to 
mischief  by  entering  too  mucli  into  un-  the  agitation  and  alarm  of  people  being 
guarded  particulars,  and  giving  them,  roused  out  of  their  sleep,  and  bustling 
often  involuntarily   on  the  part  of  the  about  in  the  middle  of  the  night  half- 
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naked.  Perliaps,  if  exciting  causes 
were  attended  to  in  this  simple  way  in 
many  of  tlie  pretended  cases  of  cholera 
recently  reported,  a  better  insijfht 
would,  ere  this,  have  been  attained  of 
the  nature  and  habitudes  of  the  dis- 
order, as  it  appears  among  us. 

But  the  non-professional  journals 
should  abstain  altoi^ether  from  publish- 
ing cases  of  this  sort,  wliich,  a  thousand 
to  one,  are  grossly  exaggerated,  or 
wiiolly  inexplicable  by  them.  We  can 
better  appreciate  their  value  ;  it  is  our 
business:  we  can  pass  a  judgment  on 
tliem  with  confidence— can  publish  our 
opinion  ;  and,  we  flatter  ourselves,  so 
far  from  alarming,  we  can  inspire  the 
public  with  reasonable  courage  l)y  our 
communications. 

Having  said  so  much  by  way  of  pro- 
test as  to  what  the  political  journals 
should  not  publish  about  cholera,  we 
shall  add  a  specimen  of  the  sort  of  in- 
formation which  they  should  lose  no 
opportunity  of  circulating — the  precau- 
tionary steps  and  measures  adopted  by 
the  leading  powers  of  Europe  for  the 
security  of  the  people.  It  is  a  subject 
to  which  the  attention  of  the  wisest 
members  of  our  profession,  in  all  coun- 
tries, is  at  present  directed ;  and  if 
safety  can  be  hoped  for  from  human 
means,  from  these  men  assuredly  must 
it  come  ;  nor  can  both  gratification  and 
public  confidence  fail  to  be  derived  from 
all  the  publicity  which  their  measures 
may  receive. 

We  find  in  some  of  the  French  papers 
which  have  just  been  received,  a  brief 
comparative  statement  of  the  arrange- 
ments made  by  the  respective  govern- 
ments of  (iermany,  France,  and  Eng- 
land, to  arrest  the  apprehended  progress 
of  cholera  into  their  dominions,  and  the 
directions  which  are  to  be  followed  in 
case  it  should  unhappily  make  its  ap- 
pearance within  them.  Some  of  the 
particulars  we  think  it  worth  while  to 
make  room  for,  and  we  shall  begin 
with — 


France. — A  report  of  the  progress 
of  cholera  from  the  east  to  the  west  of 
Europe  having  been  presented  to  his 
Majesty  by  M.  d'Argout,  the  Minister 
of  Commerce,  a  royal  ordinance  has  in 
consecjuence  been  issued,  which  esta- 
blishes branch  committees  of  health  in 
the  chief  towns  of  twenty  departments; 
and  there  are  ordered  to  be  other 
branch  committees  subordinate  to  these, 
in  the  various  subprefectiires  of  the 
said  departments.  Il  is  strictly  forbid- 
den to  import  into  France,  either  by  sea 
or  land,  any  articles  of  cloth  or  cloth- 
ing, bed-clothes,  hospital  or  camp  fur- 
niture, excepting  such  as  belong  imme- 
diately to  individuals  as  their  private 
goods  and  garments,  in  which  case  they 
must  follow  ihi  condition  of  the  owners, 
either  for  free  pratique  or  fur  quaran- 
tine purification  Hemp  and  flax  from 
the  north,  to  be  treated  with  ventilation 
and  the  usual  precautionary  measures, 
during  tlie  number  of  days  appointed  by 
the  local  committee  of  health.  The 
persons  engaged  in  the  carriage  of  those 
articles  to  be  submitted  to  the  same 
space  of  quarantine.  In  Paris  a  com- 
mission of  liealth  is  established  in  each 
of  the  (]uarters  ;  the  commission  con- 
sisting of  the  commissaries  of  police, 
two  physicians,  and  an  apothecary,  who 
are  to  correspond  with  the  board  of 
health  of  the  respective  division  of  the 
metropolis,  or  with  the  prefect  of 
police. 

Germany. — A  proclamation  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  dated  the  Gth  of  July, 
organizes  at  Berlin  a  supreme  council 
of  health,  and  in  each  of  the  other 
towns  a  commission  acting  in  accor- 
dance with  it.  Neither  travellers,  nor 
their  effects,  are  to  enter  Prussia  by  any 
but  by  the  permitted  routes,  and  after 
a  quarantine  of  twenty  days.  Nobody 
is  permitted  to  travel  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  threatened  frontiers  without 
a  bill  of  health,  wliich  is  to  be  inspected 
every  evening.  All  postmasters  and 
coacii-owners  are  commanded  not  to 
take  up  any  travellers  who  are  unpro- 
vided with  such  bill;  nor  shall  these  in- 
dividuals be  received  into  any  inn,  hotel, 
or  private  house.  Bales  of  woollen  cloth 
and  hal)erdashery  ure  strictly  furl)idden. 
Rigorous  quarantine  is  imposed  on 
every  ship  from  Russia,  no  matter  what 
bills  of  health  tliey  may  have.  Every 
place  within  the  kingdom  ascertained  to 
be  infected,  to  be  forthwith  surrounded 
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by  a  cordon  three  inilos  from  tlic  town. 
In  the  (liichy  of  Poscii  no  iiiot'tinji;'  or 
asseml)lv  whatever  of  the  inhabitants  is 
])ernMtted— even  within  the  cluirclies. 
The  ;fovernnipnt  to  communicate  to  tlie 
public  every  tliinof  tliey  know  about 
cholera,  witliout  distinjjtnshini;'  the  facts 
vvhicli  may  alarm  fronj  those  which  may 
assiure. 

Hanover  and  Saxony  have  a<lopte(l 
similar  measures  ;  and  in  Hamljurg- 
special  hospitals  for  the  complaint  have 
been  estai)lislieil. 

Austria  has  ])nt  in  practice  methods 
of  P(|ual  ri'^our ;  and  a  strict  cordon  is 
formed  between  that  country  and  Hun- 
gary. 

England  — Under  this  head  the  French 
journalist  has  put  down  many  facts 
with  which  our  readers  are  acquainted, 
besides  statin;^  others  with  which,  per- 
haps, they  arc  not  so  fan)iliar.  There 
are  seven  (piarantine  stations  for 
Eo<rland,  four  for  Scotland,  and  two 
for  Ireland.  Twenty  vessels  of  the  line 
are  employed  as  floutiuij  hospitals  for 
the  reception  of  equipaoes  and  mer- 
chandize infected,  or  supposed  to  be 
so.  A  commission  of  health  is  esta- 
blished in  every  city,  town,  and  villas^e, 
which  is  to  hold  direct  communication 
with  the  general  Board  of  Health.  The 
towns  are  subdivided  into  (|uarters  ;  and 
there  are  places  allotted  in  them  for  per- 
sons who  shall  have  been  attacked  with 
cholera,  for  those  who  may  have  been  in 
contact  with  them,  and  for  those  who  are 
convalescent.  Nor  can  the  latter  here- 
stored  to  their  fi'iends  within  the  period 
of  fifteen  days  after  their  recovery. 
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NAUTILUS, 

(Auutitus  Piwipilius.) 

The  inhabitant  of  this  shell,  which  has 
so  long  been  a  desideratum  in  natural 
science,  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Georpe 
Bennett  on  the  21th  of  August,  lS29,in 
a  bay  of  the  Island  of  Erroinanga,  one 
of  tlie  Xew  Hebrides  group.  The  ani- 
mal had  only  I)cfore  been  noticed  by 
Rumphius,  and  some  further  remarks 
had  been  made  upon  it  by  Sonnini,  in  his 
edition  of  BuflTon,  but  great  doubt  has 
been  expressed  if  any  reliance  could  he 
placed  on  these  accounts.  IMr.  Bennett's 
sketch  of  the  animal,  taken  immediately 
after  it  was  removed  from  the  shell,  fully 
confirms  the  general  accuracy  of  Rum- 
phius's  figure.  We  shall  give  no  further 
count  of  it  at  present,  as  a  detailed  ex- 
amination of  tlie  animal  is  in  progress, 
with  the  intention  of  attempting  to  point 
out  the  true  situation  of  this  genus  in  the 
animal  kingdom,  which  is  a  fact  of  some 
interest,  as  it  will  at  the  same  time  shew 
the  natural  situation  of  that  large  group 
of  fossil  shells  called  ammonites  bacuti- 
tcs,  &c.  &c.  We  have  been  permitted 
to  give  the  following  representation  of 
the  animal  when  just  removed  from  the 
shell. 
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FACUL'IE  DE  MEDICIiSE,  PARIS. 
On  the  Dth  ult.  M.  Bouillaud  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  chair  of  Clinuiue  Interne, 
with  the  suffrages  and  approbation  ap- 
parently of  all  parties.  In  fact,  this 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  appoint- 
ment, since  the  restoration  of  the  Con- 
cours,  that  has  given  any  satisfaction. 
The  cliarge  of  gross  partiality  has  been 
laid  to  the  judges  in  every  instance  but 
this, — a  clear  proof  that  this  mode  of 
election  is  not  so  infallible  as  some  of 
our  cnvfreres  on  this  side  the  channel 
would  have  us  suppose.  The  principal 
competitors  of  INI.  Bouillaud  were  MxM. 
Louis  and  Rostan. 

DEATH  FROM  INANITION. 

Some  Account   of  Granrl,   the  French 

Prisoner,  luho  lately  starved  himself 

to  Death. 
The  following  brief  report  was  trans- 
mitted, a  few  days  ago,  to  the  French 
Academy  of  IMedicine,  by  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior.  It  was  drawn  up,  we 
understand,  by  M.  Dufour,  a  physi- 
cian of  Toulouse,  who  attended  the 
prisoner  during  the  whole,  period  of  his 
suflt'erings  and  death  : — 

Guillaume  Granet  was  twenty-four 
years  of  age.  It  was  on  the  "iOth  of 
April  last  that  he  formed  the  fatal  reso- 
lution of  starving  himself,  with  intent 
to  avoid  the  punishment  due  to  his 
crimes.  On  the  21st  he  was  found 
lyinff  on  the  ground,  dressed,  head  un- 
covered, his  irons  I)olted  on  both  hands 
and  feet  ;  he  would  only  answer  l)y 
signs,  and  would  take  neither  solid  nor 
li(juid  food.  It  was  attempted  to  make 
him  swallow  by  force;  but  this  only 
threw  him  into  an  outrageous  passion. 
When  visited  in  the  evening,  iiowever, 
he  was  more  calm,  and  thought  fit  to 
use  his  tongue. 

22d  and  "J.'^d.  i\Iuch  the  same  way; 
urine  fo2tid  ;  burning  heat  in  the  tliroat. 

21th.  Face  flusiicd  ;  breath  exceed- 
ingly foul  ;  haggard  looks  ;  pulse  at  the 
wrist  scarcely  perceptible. 

25th.     He  passed  some  urine. 

2()th  and  27th.    Nothing  remarkable. 

28th.  He  came  down  to  the  court- 
yard, and  drank  up  some  water  from 
the  well  :  his  handcutls  taken  otF. 

2!)th.    Shiverings. 

iiOtli.  Drank  a  glass  of  water. 


May  1st.  Spoke,  but  not  to  be  un- 
derstood. 

2d.  Rolled  himself  in  the  kennel  of 
the  court-yard. 

3d.  Drinks  some  water;  will  take 
no  l)roth  or  soup. 

4th.  Passes  some  urine. — On  the  5th, 
he  ran  out  of  his  dungeon,  with  nothing 
on  him  but  his  shirt :  upon  coining 
back,  he  lay  down  and  ate  a  morsel  of 
bread.  He  was  taken  to  the  Infirmary, 
and  about  midnight  ate  some  soup  with 
a  little  bread  and  wine. 

6th.   Took  notliing. 

7th.  Drank  of  his  own  urine,  and 
about  a  quarter  of  a  spoonful  of  water. 
In  the  afternoon  he  complained  that 
there  was  poison  in  the  food  that  was 
offered  him. 

On  the  9th,  12th,  15th,  and  17th,  he 
drank  some  water. 

18th.  Drank  but  half  a  spoonful- 
attacked  with  violent  fits  of  coughing, 
and  oppression  of  the  chest. 

21st.  Ran  out,  and  wanted  to  drink 
of  the  kennel,  but  was  prevented;  same 
night  he  drank  water. 

22d.  Wanted  to  bite  and  scratch ; 
com|)lained  of  sharp  pains  in  liis  bowels  j 
passed  water. 

23d.    Took  some  broth. 

On  the  24th  he  was  found  lying  oil 
his  belly  ;  his  pulse  feeble  and  slow  ; 
his  fists  sliut ;  drank  some  water  frona 
the  kennel,  which  had  been  cleansed. 

25th. — Suffered  mucli,  and  abused 
every  body ;  pulse  53 ;  drank  of  the 
kennel. 

26th. — Tore  his  shirt  to  pieces;  same 
night  passed  some  urine. 

On  the  27th  and  28ili  he  drank  eight 
glasses  of  water;  his  faeces  were  found 
carbonized  ;  said  he  had  still  a  fortnight 
to  live. 

In  this  way,  at  one  time  easy  and  again 
in  agony,  now  refusing  to  drink  and 
now  taking  a  little  water,  he  continued 
to  live  on  till  the  17th  of  June  (the  58th 
day)  when  about  five  in  the  morning 
he  died,  after  struggling  for  four  hours 
in  convulsions. 

During  some  of  his  last  days  he  com- 
plained of  cold ;  his  legs  too  were 
shrunk  up,  and  marked  with  i)lackish 
sjiots — dry  gangrene,  according  to  lAI, 
Dufour. 

These  are  all  the  facts  of  this  wretched 
man's  sufferiuiT  which  have  been  pre- 
served. The  particuhirs  of  his  pnst- 
mnrlrm  have  not  yet  reached  the  Aca- 
demic, but  are  promised  to  be  sent  crc 
Ion;;-  by  the  Minister. 
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Foreign  and  Domestic. 


CASKS  OF  TIC  DOULOUREUX,  IN  WHICH 
TlIK  CYANURET  OF  POTASSIUM  HAS 
HEEN    EMPLOYED    WITH    SUCCESS. 

By  M.  le  Docteur  Lombard,  of  Geneva. 

The  cyaiuuel  is  cinployed  in  friction  : 
it  is  citlicr  dissolved  in  distilled  -.vater, 
or  ukkIc  into  an  ointment  with  pure 
boo's-lurd,  and  used  in  either  form,  ac- 
cording- ti)  circumstances.  From  one  to 
four  grains  in  an  ounce  of  water,  is  the 
quantity  usually  employed  for  the 
a(|ueons  solution :  from  two  to  four 
grains  in  an  ounce  of  lard  is  the  com- 
position of  the  ointment.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  aqueous  solution  is 
in  general  of  the  two  forms  the  more 
prompt  and  instantaneous  in  its  effects. 

Case  I. — Facial  Nenralffia  inslanta- 
neoushi  cured  by  the  Ilydroajanate  of 
Potash  ill  Friction. 

A  lady,  of  robust  habit,  49  years  of 
age,  was  a  martyr  to  the  most  agonizing 
occasional  attacks  of  pain  in  the  space 
between  the  temporal  region  and  the 
ciliary  arch  and  maxilla.  She  used  to 
scream  violently  in  these  torturing  ac- 
cessions, and  sometimes  lost  all  appear- 
ance of  sensil)ilily  to  such  a  degree  that 
she  lias  been  supposed  to  be  struck  with 
apoj)Ic.\-y.  Pulse 84  ;  face  rather  flush- 
ed ;  no  functional  derangement.  Siie 
was  ordered  to  be  rubbed  with  the 
aqueous  solution,  containing  sixteen 
grains  of  cyanurel  of  potassium  in  four 
ounces  of  distilled  water  :  it  was  rubbed 
on  the  forehead  and  cheek  with  a  ball 
of  cotton.  The  pain  gave  way  almost 
instantaneously  at  the  very  first  appli- 
cation ;  and  seemed,  as  the  patient  said, 
to  be  rubbed  away  with  the  hand.  A 
complete  cure  was  effected  by  persever- 
ing a  little  while  in  the  use  of  the 
remedy. 

Case  II. — Periodic  Nemalyia  removed 
by  the  Ointment  of  the  Cyunnret. 

The  cure  in  this  instance  was  less 
prompt,  but  not  less  certain.  A  lady, 
38  years  of  age,  experienced  the  severest 
pains  in  the  tomjioral  region  and  upper 
jaw  of  the  left  side  :  tliey  came  on  re- 
gularly every  morning  at  four  o'clock  ; 
went    on    increasing  in   severity  until 


about  ten,  and  did  not  cease  till  four  in 
the  afternoon,  in  that  interval  she 
laboured  under  anorexia,  fever,  head- 
ache, &c.  and  was  almost  driven  dis- 
tracted. She  was  bled  to  twelve  ounces 
to  relieve  congestion,  and  then  the  oint- 
ment was  applied  to  the  cheek  and 
temple.  Two  grains  to  the  half  ounce  of 
lard  were  at  first  employed,  but  the  im- 
provement was  more  rapid  under  the 
application  of  ten  grains  to  two  ounces. 
Lotions  of  the  cyanuret  were  eventually 
used,  and  the  cure  was  complete. 

C.\se  III. — Facial  Neuralyia  almost 
immediately  cured, 

A  lady,  20  years  of  age,  suffered  for 
several  days,  at  the  same  hour,  the  most 
torturing  pains  in  the  orbital  and  supra- 
maxillary  regions.  Her  face  was  much 
flushed,  particularly  on  the  affected 
side.  Ten  grains  of  the  cyanuret  were 
dissolved  in  four  ounces  of  distilled 
water,  and  rubbed  on  with  cotton.  The 
application  was  quite  successful. 

Case  IV. — Chronic  Occasional  Neural- 
yia  similarly  treated. 

A  woman,  of  80,  who  had  long  suf- 
fered from  irregular  attacks  of  this  com- 
plaint, was  cured  by  lotions  and  fric- 
tions, compounded  pretty  strongly,  and 
continued  for  some  time. 

The  cyanuret  of  potassium  is  contra- 
indicated  where  the  nervous  affection  is 
complicated  with  inflammatory  action, 
discharge,  &c.  It  is  a  useful  remedy  in 
non- inflammatory  rheumatism. 

In  sciatic  neuralgia  it  has  not  been 
successful — nay,  it  has  been  necessarily 
discontinued,  on  account  of  some  un- 
pleasant accidents  which  it  occasioned. 

In  wiiite  swelling,  attended  with  acute 
pain,  poultices  moistened  with  the  solu- 
tion had  the  effect  of  producing  much 
comfort,  though^the  continuai:ce  of  their 
application  had  no  promise  of  amend- 
ment in  it. 

It  is  on  the  whole  inferred  that  the 
calming  properties  of  this  remedy  are 
superior  to  those  of  any  other  known, 
and  that  it  should  always  have  a  pre- 
ference where  inflammation  does  not 
exist.  Lotions,  with  hydrocyanic  acid, 
are  by  no  means  to  be  compared  with  it, 
for  the  acid  is  decomposed  with  facility, 
and  scarcely  to  be  used  without  danger. 

The  first  application  of  the  cyanuret  in 
the  above  way  is  claimed  by  M.  But- 
tigny  and  his  brethren  of  Geneva,  but 
it   is   disputed  with  thcni  by  AJessrs. 
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Robiquct,  Villaum^,  and  Bally  of  Paris. 
—  Gazelle  des  Hopilaux. 

VISION    OF    THE    MOLE. 

Docs  the  mole  see?  Aristotle  and 
all  the  Greek  philosophers  thought  it 
Mind.  Galen,  on  tiie  other  hand,  main- 
tained that  the  mole  saw.  He  affirmed 
tliat  it  has  all  the  known  means  of  sii,fht. 
The  qtiestion  has  been  resumed  in  mo- 
dern times.  Naturalists  have  found  the 
eye  of  the  animal.  It  is  very  small  — 
not  larj^erthan  a  millet-seed;  its  colour 
is  an  ehony  l)lack  ;  it  is  hard  to  the 
touch  ;  and  can  scarcely  be  de])ressed 
l)V  squeeziuff  it  between  tlie  tinsfers. 
Besides  the  eye-lid  wliich  covers  it,  it 
is  protected  by  long  hairs,  which  cross- 
ing each  other,  form  a  thick  and  strong 
bandage.  Such  an  eye  should  be  des- 
tined to  see  ;  but  anatomists  do  not  tind 
the  optic  nerve.  Wliat  use  could  an  eye 
be  of,  deprived  of  a  nerve,  whicli  in  other 
animals  transmits  the  visual  sensations 
to  the  braiij  ?  This  consideration  natu- 
rally tends  to  the  opinion  of  Aristotle, 
and  the  Greeks,  and  to  induce  the  belief 
that  the  mole  does  not  see,  and  that  its 
eye  is  only  a  rudimental  point,  without 
use.  Direct  experiments,  however, 
made  at  the  request  of  G.  .St.  Hilaire, 
show  most  incontestibly  that  the  mole 
makes  use  of  its  eyes,  since  it  turns  to 
avoid  obstacles  j)laced  in  its  way.  But 
if  it  sees,  how  is  it  accomplished  without 
an  optic  nerve?  M  Serres  was  of  opi- 
nion that  the  place  of  this  nerve  was 
supplied  by  a  superior  !)nuich  of  the 
fifth  pair,  analogous  to  the  ophthalmic 
branch  of  Willis.  According  to  Geoffroy 
St.  Hilaire,  tiiis  change  of  function  in  a 
nerve,  which  it  is  not  naturally  destined 
to  perform,  does  not  exist.  The  mole 
sees  by  aid  of  a  particular  nerve,  wiiich 
being  unable,  on  account  of  the  too 
great  e.\tension  of  the  olfactory  appara- 
tus, to  follow  the  direction  which  it 
takes  in  animals,  towards  the  tuber cula 
quad)  iff  emina,  takes  another  direction, 
and  anastomoses  in  the  nearest  point 
(au  plus  pres)  with  the  nerve  of  the  fifth 
pair. — Annal.  des  Sciences. 

.\.MENORRH(EA. 

One  of  tlic  patients  attended  for  this 
disease,  began  to  menstruate  at  the 
tenth  year  ;  she  was  miirried  when  four- 
teen, and  her  only  child  was  born  be- 
fore siie  was  si.xteen  years  of  age;  since 
which  latter  period  she  has  nc\cr  again 


menstruated,  her  age  being  now  thirty. 
— Midland  Medical  and  Surgical  Re- 
porler, 

H^MATURI.^. 

The  patient,  a  man,  aged  65,  affected 
with  hsematuria,  discharged  for  several 
days  a  large  qiiantity  of  blood  per  ure- 
thram;  during  one  day  as  much  as  two 
pints.  Three  months  after  the  cessation 
of  that  disease,  he  had  an  attack  of  apo- 
plexy, and  his  right  side  l>ecame  para- 
lysed. The  right  foot  is  now  partially 
destroyed  by  mortification,  apparently 
caused  by  deficient  nervous  action  in 
that  extremity. — Ibid. 


CASES  OF  SLOUGHING  AND  REGE- 
NERATION OF  THE  SCROTUM. 
By  W.  Aitkev,  Esq.  Sui^eon* 

Case  I. — Joseph  D.  tailor,-  a  liealtFiy 
man,  about  40  years  of  age,  married. 
AVhen  carrying  a  chihl  up  stairs,  received 
from  it  a  slight  kick  upon  the  scrotum  ; 
this  gave  him  no  uneasiness  for  several 
days,  wiien  he  iieganto  feel  a  slight  pain 
in  the  part,  and  on  examination  found 
it  covered  with  a  reddish  flush.  This 
extended  in  a  short  time  over  the  whole 
scrotum,  when  sloughing  commenced, 
whicli,  in  spite  of  the  most  energetic 
treatment,  gradually  extended,  till,  in 
a  few  da\s,  the  wiinle  b.ig  was  involved, 
and  separation  at  last  taking  place,  it 
was  removed.  The  parts  now  present- 
ed a  very  peculiar  appearance ;  the 
testes,  completely  denuded  of  their  ex- 
ternal covering,  gave  an  idea  that  if  re- 
covery did  take  place,  it  must  be  te- 
dious, and  in  all  piobability  \\'n\\  the 
loss  of  part  of  these  generative  organs. 
The  result,  however,  was  difterent ;  the 
parts  were  dressed  with  oleaginous  ap- 
plications, and  speedily  put  on  ahealtiiy 
appearance  ;  granulation  and  cicatriza- 
tion went  on  rapidly,  and  in  four  weeks 
a  covering  for  the  testes — a  new  scro- 
tum— was  completely  formed.  The 
skin  of  tlie  new  production  was  thinner 
than  that  of  its  predecessor,  and  it  was 
paler  in  colour,  but  it  performed  with 
equal  fidelity  all  its  purposes.  During 
the  whole  course  of  the  disease  he  iiad 
no  febrile  symptoms,  nor  was  his  heallii 
much  impaired.  His  wife  has  iuul  two 
children  since  the  period  of  this  affec- 

*  Glasgow-Medical  KxHiiiiiicr. 
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tion,  and  lie  lately  died  of  phthisis.  I 
have  thoii>;ht  it  unnecessary  to  iiitro- 
diue  a  daily  report  of  the  above  ease, 
as  the  treatment  jircsented  nothing'  l)e- 
yond  what  is  usually  followed  in  similar 
cases.  It  is  interesting  to  remark,  how- 
ever, the  vast  power  and  accuracy  which 
nature  exerts  in  the  reproduction  of 
parts  which  disease  or  injuries  may 
have  destroyed.  To  sucli  etVorts  the 
patient  is  often  more  indebted,  though 
little  credit  is  claimed  for  them,  than  to 
the  practitioner,  who  claims  the  credit 
of  doing  the  whole. 

Bv  THE  Euiron. 

Case  II.— June  30,  1828.— T.  A.  set. 
21,  robust,  and  of  a  florid  complexion, 
came  under  treatment  for  a  superticial 
sore  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  pre- 
puce. 'Ihe  usual  remedies  were  pre- 
scribed. On  the  1st  of  July  the  sore  was 
looking  clean,  but  there  were  slight  red- 
ness and  inftitration  of  the  most  de- 
pending portion  of  the  prepuce.  In 
the  evening  both  redness  and  swelling 
were  increased,  and  there  was  consider- 
able constitutional  disturbance,  indicat- 
ed by  great  prostration  of  strength, 
furred  tongue,  and  {jnick  pulse.  On 
the  niorniug  of  the  2d,  the  scrotum 
was  swelled  to  the  size  of  a  chdd's 
head,  and  the  penis  proportionabiy  en- 
larifed  ;  both  were  exceedingly  painful, 
and  of  a  deep  red  colour,  mottled  here 
and  there  with  spots  of  dark  purple. 
The  constitutional  symptoms  were  by 
no  means  so  severe  as  on  the  previous 
evening.  On  the  3d,  the  purple  ap- 
pearance had  spread  considerably,  and 
the  pain  continued  of  a  severe  burning 
description.  4lb,  Decided  sphacelus, 
which  continued  to  advance  up  till  the 
12th,  when  the  whole  of  the  scrotum 
and  integuments  of  the  penis  formed 
one  larye  slough,  which,  by  theaid  of  the 
scissors,  entirely  separated,  leaving  the 
parts  in  the  foUowinu"  state :  |)enis  en- 
tirely denuded  of  cellular  membrane, 
from  the  orifice  of  the  prepuce  (its  inner 
surface  was  entire)  to  the  pubes,  testes 
and  cremaster  exposed  up  to  within  an 
inch  and  a  half  of  the  ring,  the  tunica 
vaginalis  of  the  former  of  a  white  colour, 
and  completely  exposed.  The  margin 
of  the  sore  was  within  an  inch  of  tiie 
anus,  posteriorly,  and  consisted  of  the 
integuments  of  tlie  upper  part  of  the 
thigh  on  eitlier  side;  it  looked  clean, 
purulent,  and  granulating,  'i'he  treat- 
ment  up   to    this   period    consisted    of 


leeches,  purgatives,  and  repose,  on  the 
first  appearance  of  redness  and  swelling. 
On  the  2d,  free  scaritications  and  appli- 
cation of  a  camphorated  lotion,  with  an 
emelico-purgative  dose  of  calomel.  As 
the  s|)hacelus  advanced,  terel)intliinato 
dressings,  sulphi.te  of  (ininine  and  ano- 
dynes, with  occasional  endeavours  to 
arrest  the  destructive  process  by  the  ap- 
plication of  lunar  caustic  to  the  sound 
margin.  When  tlie  slough  separated, 
the  dressings  consisted  of  simple  oint- 
ment, spread  upon  the  softest  lint,  with 
compresses  of  teazed  cotton  and  a  sus-. 
pensory  bandage.  This  was  the  dress- 
ing employed,  along  with  occasional  ap- 
plications of  the  solut.  nit.  argent,  until 
the  cure  was  completed.  The  process 
was  gradual,  but  uninterrupted,  and  its 
various  steps  were  exceedingly  interest- 
ing. Both  tuuicce  vayinatis,  in  about 
two  days  after  the  separation  of  the 
slough,  became  covered  with  minute 
granulations  ;  these  by  degrees  became 
more  luxuriant,  and  at  last  etfectcd  the 
coalition  of  both  testes.  Meanwhile  the 
edges  of  the  wound  were  sending  out 
small  processes  of  cicatrization,  and  it 
was  generally  undergoing  a  grailual 
contraction.  The  granulations,  which 
were  springing  up  vigorously  upon  the 
penis,  began  likewise  to  form  little  in- 
sulated portions  of  new  skin,  while  the 
prepuce  was  becoming  gradually  reflect- 
ed, and  the  integuments  of  the  pubes 
drawn  forward  by  the  contraction  of  the 
cicatrix.  In  this  manner  the  healing 
process  went  on,  until,  partly  by  the 
formation  of  new  skin,  and  partly 
by  liberal  demands  upon  the  integu- 
ments of  the  groins,  pubes,  and  peri- 
neum, the  whole  parts  were  covered  in. 
8uch,  however,  was  the  contraction  of 
the  newly-formed  cicatrix,  that  at  first 
the  testes  were  forced  nearly  up  to  the 
verge  of  either  inguinal  ring,  producing 
a  sensation  amounting  almost  to  pain, 
and  the  penis  was  exceedingly  retracted. 
As  an  instance,  however,  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  organs,  and  of  how  little  his  mu- 
tilation had  acted  as  a  sedative  upon  his 
passions,  the  last  opportunity  1  had  of 
examining  him  was  on  account  of  a  new 
attack  of  syphilis.  At  this  time  the 
general  contraction  of  the  cicatrix  had 
disa|)peaieil  ;  the  integuments  of  the 
penis  had  not,  however,  become  elon- 
gated, so  that,  in  erection,  the  body  of 
the  penis  extended  beyond  them,  and 
the  prepuce  ended  about  the  middle  of 
its  Icn-ith. 
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AT  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 


GUY'S  HOSPITAL. 

Singular  Case  of  Cmnpo-ession  of  the  Brain — 
Operation  five  uecks  after  the  Accident — 
Death. 

John  Fiend  Axfoud,  aetat  42,  an  excise- 
man, vi'as  admitted  into  Guy's  Hoepital, 
under  Mr.  Key,  on  Wednesday,  December 
1st,  1830,  suffering  under  symptoms  of  com- 
pression of  brain.  His  wife  states,  that  five 
■weeks  before  this  time  her  husband  came 
home  in  the  evening  drunk,  and  that  while 
assisting  him  into  bed,  he  was  seized  with  a 
fit  of  jealousy,  and  accused  lier  of  receiving 
the  visits  of  another  man.  Feeling  enraged 
at  his  accusations,  which  she  alleges  to  have 
been  unfounded,  and  seeing  a  piece  of  brick, 
about  a  quarter  of  one,  lying  in  the  room, 
she  threatened,  if  he  repealed  them,  to  throw 
it  at  his  head  :  he  did  repeat  them,  when, 
suiting  "  the  word  to  the  action,  and  the 
action  to  the  word,"  she  fulfilled  her  pro- 
mise by  throwing  it  with  some  force  at  his 
head  :  it  struck  him  immediately  above  the 
left  ear,  and  made  a  small  wound,  which  did 
not  bleed  much :  he  appeared  to  be  very 
little  hurt,  and  was  not  in  the  least  stunned, 
but  got  quietly  into  bed,  and  slept  the  whole 
of  the  night.  In  the  morning  he  got  up, 
•went  to  his  duty,  and  at  night,  as  usual,  was 
drunk.  When  he  came  home  he  was  taken 
to  a  surgeon  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  put 
some  plaister  on  the  wound,  and  gave  him  a 
purgative  draught.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing two  small  pieces  of  brick  were  removed 
from  the  wound,  and  he  was  ordered  to  keep 
the  house  :  this  he  did  for  three  or  four  days, 
when  he  thought  himself  well  enough  to 
work,  at  which  he  continued  until  last  Mon- 
day evening ;  during  the  whole  time  he 
drank  a  large  quantity  of  gin.  On  ^londay 
he  complained  of  his  legs  aching,  and  m 
walking  dragged  them  after  him.  On  Tues- 
day he  had  two  or  three  attacks  of  spasm, 
and  could  not  get  out  of  bed.  The  woman 
also  says  that  for  nearly  three  weeks  he  has 
not  been  able  to  open  his  mouth  as  wide  as 
usual,  on  account  of  the  jaw  being  stiti";  the 
wound  has  remained  open,  discharging  a 
small  quantity  of  pus  ;  he  has  not  had  much 
pain  in  the  head. 

It  was  between  12  and  1  o'clock  when  ad- 
mitted ;  there  was  great  loss  of  muscular 
power,  so  that  he  could  not  walk  unless  sup- 
ported between  two  people;  ])ulse  120,  full 
and  labouring  ;  both  pu[)ils  dilated,  but  the 
left  more  than  the  right  ;  piralysis  of  the 
left  upper  eyelid,  and  of  the  right  aiTU  ;  loss 
of  memory,  being  unable  to  give  the  least 
account  of  the  Occident,  or  to  answer  the 
most  trivial  question  ;  the  jaw  so  contracted 


that  the  teeth  could  not  be  separated  more 
than  half  an  inch  from  each  other  ;  there 
was  a  wound  immediately  above  the  left  ear, 
at  the  posterior  edge  of  the  temporal  muscle, 
a  few  fibres  of  which  appeared  to  be  lace- 
rated. On  introducing  a  j)robe,  a  portion  of 
bone  might  be  felt  fractured,  and  slightly  de- 
pressed. This  ascertained,  the  wound  was 
enlarged  by  a  crucial  incision,  and  the  bone 
exposed,  when  a  piece  about  as  large  as  a 
shilling  was  found  to  be  fractured  in  several 
portions,  and  a  little  depressed  ;  neither  the 
saw  or  trephine  were  used,  one  piece  being 
removed  by  the  elevator,  the  others  by  the 
forceps  ;  underneath  was  seen  the  dura 
mater,  from  which,  near  the  lower  edge  of 
the  opening,  some  fungous  granulations 
were  sprouting.  It  was  probably  owing  to 
the  pressure  of  these  gTauulations  that  symp- 
toms of  compression  had  more  decidedly 
shown  tlieraselves  these  last  three  days.  In 
a  short  time  after  the  operation  he  appeared 
much  relieved  ;  the  pupils  contracted  ;  and 
the  pulse  rose  to  128,  and  became  softer. 

To  take  of  Hydr.  Submur.  gr.  ij.  Pulv. 
Antim.  gr.  iij.  quaque  secunda  hora. 

10,  p  M. — Can  say  a  f^  words  connect- 
edly' ;  says  he  feels  better ;  bowels  once 
opened  :  pulse  frequent,  and  sharp. 

Venesectio  ad  jxij. 

2d,  8,  A.M. — Has  not  had  any  sleep; 
pulse  120;  bowels  freely  relieved;  answers 
any  question,  but  is  occasionally  wandering  ; 
the  paralysis  of  left  eyelid  and  right  arm 
better;  stiffness  of  lower  jaw  unaltered. 

To  continue  the  Calomel  and  Antimony 
every  third  hour. 

Noon. — Complains  of  pain  and  stiffness 
in  the  loins  and  both  legs,  and  of  an  inability 
to  move  them. 

12,  P.M. — The  affection  of  the  lower  extre- 
mity has  increased,  and  now  assumes  some- 
what the  character  of  tetanus;  the  legs  and 
thighs  are  extended  and  rigid  :  pulse  l3.j, 
small  and  sharp  ;  suffers  a  good  deal  of  pain 
in  the  legs. 

Venesectio  ad  ^xij. 

3d,  A.M. — Not  much  sleep;  bowels  not 
opened  ;  pulse  120,  small  and  weak;  spasm 
of  losver  extremities  rather  increased  ;  at 
times  the  legs  are  a  little  flexed,  but  at  others 
they  are  rigidly  extended  ;  abdominal  mus- 
cles tense  ;  those  of  the  back  slightly  affect- 
ed, so  as  to  draw  him  rather  backwards  ; 
still,  however,  the  neck  and  upper  extremi- 
ties are  not  affected  ;  blood  drawn  last  night 
not  inflamed 

To  have  a  blister  to  the  nape  of  the  ncck» 
and  to    take  a  drop  of  Croton   oil  di 
rectly. 
8,  P.M. — Bowels    opened    once    scantily  ; 
pulse  1  10,  small  ;  <;pa.<m  much  the  same. 
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A  lialf-i>int  Tobacco  Enema  to  be  injected 
statiin. 

10,  P.M. — Tlie  enema  returned  almost  im- 
mediately ;  it  produced  a  good  deal  of  nau- 
sea, and  the  pulse  rose  to  160  ;  it  1ms  now 
falleu  to  l'2t ;  Sjiasm  not  quite  so  violent; 
belly  not  so  tense  ;  less  pain. 

To  be  repeated. 

12,  P.M. — Enema  returned  ^vitllOut  pro- 
ducing much  pood;  pulse  165,  small;  legs 
and  thighs  very  rigid  ;  abdomen  more  tense  ; 
jaw  continues  much  the  same  ;  paralysis  of 
arm  gone. 

4th,  9,  A.M. — No  sleep  ;  pulse  140,  staall 
and  feeble  ;  spasmodic  affection  continues, 
and  at  intervals  is  much  increased  ;  he  has  just 
liad  a  most  severe  attack  of  the  whole  body  ; 
this  more  resembled  a  chronic  than  a  tetanic 
spasm,  as  the  bands  were  alternately  con- 
tracted and  relaxed ;  blister  not  risen ; 
bowels  not  opened  ;  he  is  unable  to  speak, 
but  appears  sensible. 

To  take  another  drop  of  Crotoa   oil  statim. 

3,  P.M. — The  paroxysms  have  been  more 
violent  and  frequent,  occasionally  affecting 
the  upper  extremities  ;  the  back  feels  hard, 
like  a  board,  and  he  is  raised  upon  his  head 
and  heels ;  pupils  sluggish ;  bowels  not 
opened.  A  tobacco  enema  has  been  inject- 
ed, soon  after  which  the  pulse  was  l'2b  ;  it 
bas.  however,  been  very  variable,  from  140 
to  120. 

To  have  another  drop  of  Croton  oil,  in 
giving  which  nearer  two  drops  than  one 
■were  given. 

12,  P.M. — Bowels  scantily  opened  ;  teta- 
nus not  quite  so  bad  ;  can  move  the  lower 
jaw  a  little ;  says  he  is  in  great  pain  from  the 
spasm;  pulse  ioO,  sharp;  breathing  rather 
laborious  ;  a  small  quantity  of  unhealthy  pus 
discharged  from  the  wound. 

Another  Tobacco  Enema  to  be  used, 

.5th,  A.M. — lias  not  had  any  sleep,  but  has 
been  much  quieter;  bowels  have  been  freely 
relieved  of  a  large  quantity  of  green  slimy 
matter;  pulse  108. 

11,  p.M  —Has  not  had  nearly  so  much 
spasm  to-day;  pulse  quicker  and  fuller; 
skin  hot  and  dry  ;  bowels  not  again  opened. 

To  take  I.iq.  Ammon  Acet.  ^ss.  Vini 
Antim.  T.  ir^xv.  Magues.  Sulphatis, 
5ss.  ex.  Aqua  Menth.  4ta  hor;l. 

6th. — Tetanic  symptoms  much  better  ;  he 
now  draws  up  his  legs  so  as  to  semiflex  them  ; 
he  is  also  able  to  open  his  mouth  wider,  but 
is  afraid  to  put  out  the  tongue,  lest  it  should 
be  caught  between  the  teeth  ;  it  appears 
much  excoriated,  which  may  arise,  in  part, 
from  the  croton  oil  which  was  dropped  into 
the  mouth;  bosvels  scantily  opened  ;  pulse 
same  as  yesterday. 


8th. — Pulse  104,  small  ;  bowel.s  not  open- 
ed ;  spasm  has  varied  a  good  deal  ;  at  times 
he  has  been  nearly  free  from  it,  at  others  be 
has  been  drawn  backwards,  with  the  legu 
(|uite  immoveable,  and  the  abdomen  lent^e  ; 
ujiper  extremities  quite  free  ;  no  pain  in 
head  ;  the  wound  looking  better. 

R  Potassaj  Supertart.  3j'  Infus.  Sennae, 
3'ss.  statim. 

9th. — Bowels  opened  twice  ;  towards 
night  the  pulse  rose  to  120  ;  during  the  day  it 
had  not  been  so  frequent ;  spasm  in  back 
and  lower  extremities  still  continues  ;  he  is 
particularly  attacked  when  about  to  fall 
asleep. 

Another  Tobacco  Enema  has  been  admi- 
nistered, it  remaining  in  the  gut  about 
fifteen  miuutes  without  producing  any 
apparent  effect. 

10th. — Slept  well ;  had  this  morning  ano- 
ther purgative  draught ;  stools  of  a  better 
appearance  ;  spasm  lessened  ;  he  can  bear 
his  legs  to  be  moved;  still  complains  of  pain 
and  stiffness,  particularly  in  the  back  ;  pulse 
120,  small  and  irritable. 

Ordered  a  dose  of  Julepum  Ammonia, 
and  at  night  to  have  some  gin  and 
water,  which  is  his  favourite  drink. 

11th. — Gin  produced  intoxication,  and 
was  consequently  discontinued;  pulse  120, 
weak  ;  bowels  not  opened  ;  tongue  dry. 

To  have  ^iss.  of  Oil  of  Turpentine  in  an 
enema,  and  take  Julep.  A*ramoni;e,  Jiss. 
Spirit  AmmoniaB,  Jj.  bis  et  ter  die. 

12th. — Turpentine  has  produced  several 
motions  ;  pulse  thready,  small  and  irregular  ; 
pupils  sluggish  ;  pain  in  head  ;  restless,  and 
rather  delirious ;  lips  of  wound  hot  and 
swelled  ;  surrounding  scalp  inflamed  ;  head 
to  be  kept  wet  with  cold  wash,  and  a  purga- 
tive draught  to  be  taken  in  the  morninif. 

13th. — Left  side  of  scalp  affected  with 
erysipelatous  inflammation  ;  pulse  132, 
small ;  bowels  once  opened  ;  tongue  dry  and 
brown  ;  skin  hot ;  is  able,  with  a  good  deal 
of  difficulty,  to  turn  in  bed,  but  occasionally, 
ou  attempting  to  move,  he  is  suddenly  seized 
with  spasm  ;  this  lasts  for  a  short  time,  then 
disappears  ;  during  its  continuance  he  lies 
like  a  log  of  wood. 

R  Pulv.  Jalapse,  gr.  xv.  Hydr.  Submur. 
gr.  iv.  statim,  et  postea.  Ammonia; 
Subcarb.  3ss.  in  statu  effervescentire 
cum  Succo  Limonum  sexta  quaque  hor^ 
sumeud. 

16th. — Tetanic  symptoms  have  in  a  treat 
rreasure  subsided  ;  limbs  free  from  pain, 
and  can  move  them  more  easily  ;  lower  jaw 
not  much  fixed ;  erysipelas  has  slightly  ex- 
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tended  on  the  bead  and  face  ;  bowels  open- 
ed ;  pulse  not  so  frequent,  and  fuller  ;  the 
erysipelatous  parts  have  been  punctured  two 
or  three  times  with  the  point  of  a  lancet, 
with  apparent  benefit. 

Contin,  Medicamenta. 

19th. — Has  not  bad  any  return  of  spasm, 
and  can  now  be  got  out  of  bed,  and  sit  while 
it  is  made  ;  erysipelas  is  slowly  extending 
over  the  face,  the  left  side  of  which  is 
much  swollen  ;  complains  of  pain  in  the 
head  ;  is  restless ;  tongue  dry  and  furred  ; 
pulse  1'20,  feeble  ;  wound  in  scalp  discharges 
a  good  deal  of  thin  curdy  matter,  and  does 
not  heal. 

Continue  the  Ammonia  in  effervescence, 
with  Lemon-juice,  and  a  purgative 
draught  in  the  morning. 

23d. — The  whole  of  face  affected  with 
erysipelas  ;  he  is  completely  blind  from  the 
swollen  state  of  eyelids,  in  which  there  is 
matter,  with  a  little  sloughing  of  the  cellular 
membrane  ;  there  is  an  obscure  fluctuation, 
with  a  doughy  feel,  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw, 
on  the  right  side  ;  inflammation  leaving  the 
scalp,  and  spreading  down  the  neck  and 
chest;  tongue  dry  and  wrinkled;  thirsty; 
slight  diarrhoea  ;  evacuations  offensive  and 
dark-coloured  ;  paiu  in  head,  and  delirious 
at  limes  ;  there  was  a  collection  of  matter 
under  the  scalp  on  right  side  of  head,  which 
has  been  punctured. 

To  be  allowed  wine.  Continue  the  Am- 
monia. Have  a  poultice  to  the  eyelids. 
And  for  a  lotion,  Lotionis  Spirit.  t,x\i. 
Ammonias  Subcarbonatis,  5iss.  ft.  lotio. 

No  return  of  spasm. 

26lh.— Sinking  On  the  24th  he  rallied  a 
little,  but  is  now  worse  ;  wound  in  scalp 
gaping,  edges  everted,  and  the  bone  may  be 
seen  bare  all  round  the  opening  ;  deposition 
of  pus  in  right  cheek  more  evident;  pulse 
156,  very  small  and  weak  ;  abdomen  tender 
on  pressure  ;  diarrhoea  continues  ;  motions 
dark  and  offensive  ;  tongue  typhoid  ;  black 
sordes  have  collected  on  the  teeth  ;  is  takmg 
wine,  brandy,  and  ammonia. 

27th. — Died  this  morning. 

Examination  27  hours  after  Death. — Abdo- 
minal and  thoracic  viscera  healthy  ;  medulla 
spinalis,  and  its  investing  thecal,  natural  ;  a 
considerable  collection  of  matter  under  the 
scalp  ;  the  cellular  membrane  slouyhy  ;  the 
dura  mater  entire,  and  adhering  firmly  to  the 
edge  of  the  bone  all  round  the  opening  in 
the  skull.  The  pia  mater,  where  it  co- 
vers the  medulla  oblongata  at  the  ba.<e 
of  the  cranium,  of  a  darker  colour  than 
u«ual  ;  the  substance  of  the  brain,  generally, 
observed  to  be  particularly  firm  and  healthy  ; 
but  within  the  middle  lobe  of  the  left  hemis- 
phere wholly  within  the  medullary  substance, 
and  precisely  opposite  the  opening   in  the 


bone,  was  found  an  abscess,  containing  about 
four  drachms  of  healthy  pus.  The  thalami 
and  corpora  striata  were  natural.  N. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical  Gazette. 
Brighton,  30th  August,  1831. 
Sir, 
A  SECOND  severe  case  of  cholera  came  under 
my  notice  in    London,    a   few  days  since,  in 
which  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  drops  of 
the  cajeput  oil,  in   three  doses,   were    given 
with  success. 

The  information  on  which  I  recommended 
this  remedy  did  not  rest,  as  you  know,  on 
the  bare  testimony  of  the  servant,  but  was 
confirmed  by  his  master,  under  whose  direc- 
tion he  administered  it. 

In  a  letter,  published  in  the  Madras  Ga- 
zette of  the  20th  October,  1825,  the  cajeput 
oil  is  mentioned  as  having  been  adminiS- 
tered  for  the  first  time  in  a  case  of  cholera  in 
India:  I  cannot  just  now  find  the  extract 
from  this  letter,  but  the  newspnj)er  may  be 
seen  at  the  East  India  House.  It  is  singu- 
lar that  the  cajeput  oil  is  not  known  in  the 
Bengal  Rei^idency  as  a  remedy  m  cholera  : 
this  I  find  from  the  testimony  of  a  gentle- 
man who  held  a  high  station  there,  and  of  a 
medical  oflScer,  just  returned  after  a  service 
of  eighteen  years. 

Should  you  have  room  to  insert  this  in 
your  valuable  journal,  it  may  lead  to  further 
inquiry. — 1  am,  sir, 

Vour  obedient  servant, 

]M.  J.  TiERNEY. 


APOTHECARIES'  HALL. 


Names  of  Gentlemen  to  whom  the  Court  of 
Examiners  granted  Certificates  of  Qualifra- 
tion  on  Thursday,  Avguit  25,  1831 : — 

William  Dixon,  of  Wakefield. 
George  Morley,  Leeds. 
William  Plait. 


NOTICES. 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  "  .\  Calm 
Observer,"  pointing  out  an  illiberal  attack 
in  the  Lancet  upon  Sir  W.  Burnett.  The 
character  of  the  journal  in  which  it  appears 
renders  the  refutation  urnecess.iry. 

Mr.  iNIiddlemore's  paper  has  been  de- 
layed owing  to  accident ;  it  shall  apj>ear 
next  week. 

W.  Wl  LSON,  Printer,  57,  Skinner-Stnet,  London. 
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DR.  PHILIP'S  REPLY 

TO 

DR.    PROUT'S    OBSERVATIONS 

In  the  Medical  Gazette  of  last  week. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 


Sir, 


Cavendish-Square,  Sept.  5, 1831. 


Dr.  Prout  could  not  have  been  half  so 
much  surprised  at  my  observations  as  I 
have  been  at  ihe  tirst  paragraph  of  his 
reply  to  them.  Had  I  known  that  a  pri- 
vate conversation  was  to  have  l)een  thus 
publicly  noticed,  I  siiould  have  been 
more  explicit  in  what  I  said.  Dr.  Front's 
feelinofs  seemed  hurt,  and  I  felt. awk- 
wardly in  meeting'  him  so  immediately 
on  the  appearance  of  my  observations, 
and  carefully  avoided,  in' our  conversa- 
tion, whatever  might  hurt  them  farther  ; 
hut  had  not  the  "least  idea  that  I  left 
him  under  impressions  so  wholly  mis- 
taken as  I  find  his  were. 

With  respect  to  my  confession  of  er- 
rors, I  am  not  sensible  of  having  made 
any.  I  expressed  myself  sorry  that  I 
had  mistaken  the  meaning  in  which  he 
used  the  term  metaphysics ;  but  whether 
this  mistake  arose  from  his  error  or 
mine  is  a  point  in  which,  if  we  had  dis- 
cussed it,  we  should  not  certainly  have 
agreed. 

The  impressions  left  on  my  mind  by 
the  conversation,  as  I,  soon  after  it, 
mentioned  to  a  friend*,  were  that  Dr. 


•  The  gentleman  I  here  refer  to  is  D>-.  Rogct, 
and  I  am  now  pleased  that  1  had  mentioned  to 
him  the  impression  the  conversation  had  made  on 
me  before  the  pul>lication  of  Dr.  Prout's  reply 
and  before  I  was  at  all  aware  of  the  error  he  la- 
boured under. 
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Prout  had  made  an  improper  use  of  the 
term  metaphysics;  and  that  the  dif- 
ference of  our  views  was  greater,  and 
consequently,  to  me.  Dr.  Prout  ap- 
peared more  in  error,  than  I  bad  sup- 
posed. 

>Such  being  the  case,  and  the  subject 
of  our  discussion  one,  I  conceive,  of  no 
slight  physiological  importance,  I  hope 
you  will  not  think  the  space  it  will  re- 
quire to  enter  on  it  at  length  ill  em- 
ployed ;  but  that  it  may  not  be  mixed 
up  with  any  thing  personal  between  Dr. 
Prout  and  'myself,  I  shall  here  reply  to 
him  as  far  as  we  have  mistaken  e'^ach 
other;  and  in  a  future  communication 
enter  into  the  sul)ject  of  our  dispute, 
and  endeavour  to  convince  others,  as  I 
am  myself  convinced,  that  the  ground 
Dr.  Prout  has  taken  cannot  for  a  mo- 
ment be  maintained. 

With  respect  to  Dr.  Prout's  use  of 
the  word  metaphysics,  I  think  it  will  be 
admitted  that,  as  he  writes  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  he  ought  either  to  have 
used  the  terra  in  the  sense  in  which,  I  be- 
lieve, all  other  English  writers  use  it,  or 
explicitly  defined  the  sense  in  which  he 
did  use  it.  To  leave  the  reader  to  infer 
that  sense  from  the  manner  in  which  he 
uses  It,  is  evidently  wrong ;  because  it 
is  quite  impossible  for  the  reader  to 
tell  whether  he  attaches  a  meaning  to  it 
different  from  that  of  other  English 
vyritcrs,  or  uses  it  inaccurately— some- 
times as  meaning  one  thing  and  some- 
times another. 

As  to  his  allusion  to  the  etymology  of 
the  word,  wliat  would  become  of  any 
language  were  we  to  determine  the 
meaning  of  words  by  etvmologv,  not 
usage  .?  The  term  physiology"  'would 
tlien  include  the  wliole  circle  of  the 
sciences, 
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Ill  the  exteniled  sense  in  which  Dr. 
Prout  uses  the  term  metaphysics,  we 
must  consider  the  following  sentence  as 
applying  to  physiolotry.  "  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  know  little  of  the 
nature  of  living  action,  or  psychology, 
it  has  not  been  for  want  of  inclination 
and  attempts  to  investigate  it,  but  sim- 
ply from  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  is  beyond  our 
comprehension."  Ti)us,  as  far  as  I  am 
capable  of  judging,  the  sentence  is  ren- 
dered unintelligible.  Can  Dr.  Prout 
assert  that  the  laws  of  the  living  animal 
body  are  not  as  legitimate  a  subject  of 
experiment  as  tlie  composition  of  the 
fibres  of  which  it  consists  ?  Are  the 
results  of  the  experiments  of  Haller, 
whicb  have  influenced  the  whole  science 
of  medicine,  less  important,  less  con- 
clusive, or  placed  more  beyond  our 
comprehension,  than  those  of  Lavoisier? 

What  does  Dr.  Prout  mean  by  saying 
that  the  laws  of  the  living  animal  body 
are  placed  beyond  our  comprehension? 
If  he  means  that  the  nature  of  the  or- 
ganic agent  is  placed  beyond  it,  we  can 
understand  him  ;  but  the  nature  of  the 
organic  agent  is  no  more  the  object  of 
the  physiologist,  than  tlie  nature  of  gra- 
vitation is  the  object  of  the  astronomer. 
The  phenomena  of  these  powers,  not 
the  nature  of  the  powers  themselves, 
are  the  object  of  research  to  both ;  and 
will  Dr.  Prout,  on  reflection,  maintain 
that  it  is  not  as  possible  to  observe  and 
arrange  the  phenomena  of  the  living  as 
the  dead  animal  fibre  ?  Yet  this  is  what 
he  has  maintained  in  the  sentence  just 
quoted,  if  we  keep  in  view  his  new  mean- 
ing of  the  term  metaphysics  ;  for  in  this 
he  includes  the  laws  of  the  living  animal 
fibre.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  said 
that  the  difference  between  us  is  greater, 
and  that  Dr.  Prout  appears  to  nie  more 
in  error  than  I  thought  him. 

Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  Dr. 
Prout's  own  account  of  the  nature  of 
metaphysics.  In  the  first  page  of  his 
lectures  he  says,  "  on  the  other  hand, 
when  w(^  quit  material  grounds,  and 
launch  into  tlie  wide  ocean  of  metaphy- 
sics, all  is  fancy  and  hypothesis."  Will 
Dr.  Prout,  after  due  consideration, 
maintain  that  to  a  division  of  know- 
ledge to  which  he  applies  such  a  de- 
scri])tion  (whether  accurately  or  not,  is 
not  here  tlic  qucHion),  the  science  of 
the  living  animal  body  belongs?  I  think, 
on  reflection,  he  will  correct  this  lan- 
guage ;  and  I  am  sure  that  if  he  does 


not,  neither  physician  nor  pliysiologist 
will  listen  to  it.  (n  writing  the  sentence 
just  quoted,  as  well  as  that  quoted  above, 
was  not  he  rather  guided  by  the  com- 
mon, than  his  own  meaning  of  the 
term  metaphysics? 

He  is  as  inaccurate  in  the  use  of  his 
terms  in  his  reply  as  in  his  lectures.  He 
observes,  in  the  lirst  page  of  the  for- 
mer, "  To  prevent  the  possibility  of  mis- 
take (in  this  point,  a  few  lines  below, 
the  nervous  or  living  principle,  or  rather 
action,  is  expressly  included  in  this 
term."  Does  Dr.  Prout,  then,  consider 
the  terms  nervous  and  living  principle 
as  synonymous;  priiiciples  vvhich  have 
not  one  quality  in  common?  Is  not 
the  nervous  principle  confined  to  par- 
ticular organs?  Does  not  the  living 
principle  operate  equally  in  all  the  or- 
gans of  the  living  animal?  Is  not  the 
nervous  principle  conveyed  by  the 
nerves  ?  Have  we  not  seen  it  made 
even  to  leave  the  nerves  and  pass  through 
other  conductors  ?  What  would  be  said 
of  the  physiologist  who  should  main- 
tain that  the  living  principle  is  conveyed 
by  the  nerves,  or  can  be  made  to  pass 
through  any  conductor?  Ought  a  writer 
to  complain  of  being  misunderstood 
who  is  thus  careless  in  the  use  of  his 
terms? — farther  examples  of  which  will 
force  themselves  on  us  as  we  proceed. 

With  respect  to  what  is  said  in  the 
paragraph  which  Dr.  Prout  denotes 
by  number  I,  if  he  will  recur  to  my 
observations,  he  will  find  that  the  re- 
marks he  refers  to  do  not  relate  to  his 
assumption  of  the  living  agent  as  an  ul- 
timate principle, — it  is  impossible  that 
ue  should  regard  it  in  any  other  point 
of  view, — but  to  his  explanation  of  the 
manner  in  whicii  the  organic  principle 
operates  in  the  clicmical  changes  etfect- 
ed  in  the  living  animal  body;  and  I 
must  repeat,  that  in  oiir  reasonings  re- 
specting tlie  laws  of  the  vital  functions, 
it  is  of  little  conse(]uence  whether  these 
changes  are  directly  or  indirectly  in- 
fluenced by  it.  In  either  case  it  is 
proved  that  the  chemical  laws  of  the 
living  animal  arc  not  identical  with  those 
of  inanimate  nature  ;  and  consc(]uently, 
that  inferences  from  the  latter  will  never 
be  found  applicable  to  the  former.  If 
it  were  possililo  that  Dr.  Prout  could 
even  prove  his  positions  synthetically,  it 
would  make  no  dilfcrencc  in  this  neces- 
sary consequence.  Dr.  Prout's  reply, 
therefore,  in  no  degree  bears  on  tl'.e 
subject  of  my  remarks. 
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Nor  are  his  obscrvutioiis  in  paragraph 
2  more  relevant.  Dr.  Proiit  imist  he 
aware  that  I  never  denied  that  tlierc  are 
many  diseases  that  arc  not  of  an  inflam- 
matory nature,  and  many  that  require 
otJier  means  llian  evaciianls.  What  I 
have  said  of  inflammatory  diseases  is  not, 
however,  on  this  account  the  less  cor- 
rect. To  shew  a<(ain  Dr.  Proul's  inac- 
curate use  of  the  terms  he  employs,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  quote  from  this  para- 
graph the  followiuij  part  of  his  comment 
on  a  passage  quoted  from  my  reply. 
"  But  notwithstanding  this,  1  never 
could  bring  my  mind  to  believe  that  the 
effects  of  inflammation  are  merely  of  a 
mechanical  nature."  If  Dr.  Prout  has 
read  my  observations,  he  must  be  aware 
that  among  the  effects  of  the  preterna- 
tural distention  of  the  vessels,  I  men- 
tion the  diminution  of  their  vital  power, 
the  irritation  of  their  nerves,  and  the  ef- 
fect of  this  irritation  on  the  whole  sys- 
tem. Now,  according  to  his  definition 
of  the  words,  whether  do  these  effects 
belong  to  mechanics  or  mctapliysics  ? 
It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  pre- 
ceding page  of  his  reply  to  shew  that 
they  belong  to  the  latter.  What  then 
are  we  to  say  to  the  passage  just  (]Uoted  i' 

It  will  appear,  I  think,  from  my  next 
communication,  that  Dr.  Front's  want  of 
precision  in  the  ui-e  of  liis  terms  invidves 
him  in  much  mi;re  e.xiensive  difficulties 
than  any  I  have  yet  had  occasion  to  no- 
tice. Unfoilijnately  the  inaccurate  use 
of  terms  tends  to  deceive  the  author 
himself  as  well  as  his  reader,  and  thus 
error  accumulates. 

If  Dr.  Prout  will  recur  to  my  oliser- 
vations,  he  will  find  tliat  I  do  not  say 
that  chemistry  is  "  principally  limited 
to  urinary  diseases."  It  aflbrds  useful 
aids  in  many  others,  but,  I  believe,  in  no 
other  class  will  its  application  be  found 
so  extensive.  The  urine  remains  so  long 
in  the  body  after  its  secretion,  and  yet  is 
discharged,  on  the  whole,  so  unmixed, 
and  so  little  changed,  that  it  affords  the 
cliemist  opportunities  that  he  can  find  in 
no  other  disease  ;  and  we  may  safely  pre- 
dict that  clicmistry  will  never  do  so 
much  for  any  oUier  class  of  diseases  as, 
in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Prout,  it  has  already 
done  for  those  of  the  urinary  passages. 
In  my  next  communication  I  hope 
clearly  to  point  out  the  very  different 
ground  on  which  Dr.  Prout  stands  in  his 
other  attempts  to  apply  chemical  re- 
sults to  the  cure  of  diseases.  From 
the  morbid  state  of  a  secreted  fluid,  we 


may  learn  some  particulars  respecting 
that  of  the  organ  which  accretes  it; 
but  we  shall  find  that  the  very  next  link 
in  the  chain,  the  cause  on  which  the 
particular  state  of  the  organ  depends, 
either  wholly  or  in  a  great  measure,  lies 
beyond  the  province  of  the  chemist. 

The  accuracy  of  Dr.  i*rout's  oliserva- 
ticns  in  paragraph  .'5,  depends  on  the  liglit 
in  which  a  reader  must  understand  what 
he  says  of  diet,  in  the  fifteenth  page 
of  his  lectures,  to  which  I  refer  the 
reader. 

The  subject  of  paragraph  4,  the  di- 
gestible nature  of  sugar,  can  only  be 
(letermined  by  an  appeal  to  experi- 
ence. I  have,  in  my  former  observa- 
tions, stated  the  result  of  my  own  expe- 
rience on  this  subject.  Dr.  Prout  says, 
in  the  eleventh  page  of  his  lectures, 
"  Alcohol,  in  its  pure  state,  has  been 
long  generally  admitted  to  be  its  worst 
form  ;  and  I  am  decidedly  of  oi)inion, 
that  in  subjects  labouring  under  those 
forms  of  dyspepsia  connected  with  de- 
ficient merorganizing  power,  which  are 
by  far  the  most  frequent,  pure  sugar  is 
as  didicult  to  assimilate  as  pure  alcoiiol, 
and  little  less  injurious."  If  sugar  be  thus 
universally  injurious  in  the  most  common 
of  all  compluints(  I  have  stated  in  my  form- 
er observations  that  in  certain  habits  it  is 
very  much  so),  why  is  it  generally  ob- 
served that  the  negroes  employed  in  the 
mills  and  boiling-houses  in  the  \^'est- 
iiidies,  become  sleek,  fat,  and  healthy, 
in  the  sugar  season  ;  and  that  we  neversee 
any  effect  of  this  kind  in  l!ie  spirit  shops? 
In  the  last  part  of  this  paragraph,  if  Dr. 
Prout  will  recur  to  my  observations,  he 
will  find  he  has  misunderstood  me.  He 
cannot  mean  that  chemistry  can  ever 
explain  the  feelings  of  disgust,  or  the 
way  in  which  these  feelings  affect  the 
vital  powers  of  the  stomach. 

This  observation  brings  me  to  the  last 
paragraph  of  Dr.  Prout's  reply*,  and  to 
one  of  the  chief  points  of  difference  be- 
tween lii;ii  and  myself.  In  his  physiolo- 
gical observations  he  seems  constantly 
to  have  in  view  the  chemical  department 
of  the  science  alone,  and  forgets  that 
there  are  physiological  questions  in  the 

*  From  certain  expressiuiis  in  this  iiurngraph. 
Dr.  Prout  seems  to  insinuate  some  rtoubts  re- 
specting the  acctira'  y  of  the  results  I  have  stated. 
No  m.m  stands  liigher,  and  I  believe  justly,  as 
an  accurate  experimentalist  than  Dr.  Prout;  yet 
many,  not  inferior  in  this  respect  to  Dr.  Front 
himself,  occisionally  witnessed  the  results  of  the 
experiments  in  (juestion,  and  attested  tiieir  ac- 
curacy. Among  these  I  may  mention  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy,  iMr.  .Andrew  Ki;:.^ht,  and  Mr.  Brodie. 
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solution   of  which  chemistry  can  have 
no  place. 

The  more  perfect  our  knowledge  of 
chemistry,  the  hetter  shall  we  under- 
stand the  function  of  a  secretins;-  sur- 
face, hecanse  it  operates  by  effecting 
chemical  chaiiires  ;  the  hetter  shall  we 
understand  certa;!i  tsTects  of  respiration, 
because  this  function  influences  the 
composition  of  the  blood.  But  could 
the  most  perfect  knowledge  of  che- 
mistry assist  us  in  determining  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  muscular  or  nervous,  on 
the  sensorial  power;  or  the  laws  by  which 
the  two  first,  notwithstanding  this  inde- 
pendent existence,  are,  though  in  a  dif- 
ferent way,  subjected  to  the  influence  of 
the  last  ?  Could  it  assist  us  in  deter- 
mining whether  the  nervous,  like  the 
muscular  power,  essentially  belongs  to 
tlie  organs  by  which  it  operates,  or  is 
capable  of  existing  elsewhere — a  ques- 
tion which  essentially  influences  all  our 
views  of  the  animal  economy  ?  Can 
it  assist  us  in  determining  how  the 
muscular  action  of  the  "alimentary 
canal  influences  the  relative  position 
of  its  contents,  without  whicli  it  is 
easy  to  shew  that  all  the  chemical 
changes  effected  in  it  would  be  vain  ? 
Jn  short,  can  it  assist  us  in  any  physio- 
logical investigation,  except  in  what 
may  be  justly  termed  the  chemical  de- 
partment of  physiology  ?  a  most  exten- 
sive, I  am  ready  to  admit,  and  most  im- 
portant department,  but  still  only  a  de- 
partment; a  fact  Dr.  Prout  appears 
wholly  to  overlook.  But  I  am  encroach- 
ing on  one  part  of  the  subject  of  my 
next  communication,  and  must  here 
subscribe  myself,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  P.  W.  Philip. 

ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  MALIG- 
NANT DISEASES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
As  I  have  never  seen  even  one  case  of  the 
Indian  cholera,  of  course  I  can  only  judge 
of  the  treatment  of  that  disease  by  reason- 
ing from  analogy  betwixt  this  and  other 
malignant  fevers   which  I  have  actually 
seen ;  but  probably  I  was  not  far  from 
the  truth  wiien  I  stated  that  the   prac- 
tice which  1  had  found  so  useful  in   the 
malignant  fevers  of  the   western  world 
would  be  cijually  successful  in  the  treat- 
ment of  all  other  forms  of  malignant 


disease ;  and  perhaps,  also,  after  this 
treatment  has  been  fairly  tried,  the  out- 
line of  the  practice  in  all  malignant  dis- 
eases will  ultimately  be  nearly  the  same, 
I  can  now  add,  that  the  same  treatment 
which  I  have  recommended  in  the  yel- 
low fever,  &c.  has  been  most  extensively 
used,  and  with  equal  success,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  those  malignant  forms  of  the 
marsh  fever  which  were  formerly  so 
fatal  in  the  Genesee  country,  on  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  Tliis 
country  is  so  flat  that  the  Erie  canal 
runs  through  it  for  upwards  of  seventy 
miles  without  even  one  lock.  From 
being  so  flat,  it  is  full  of  marshes  ;  and 
during  the  hot  months,  there  are  many 
of  the  districts  in  that  territory  nearly  as 
sickly,  and,  until  lately,  nearly  as  fatal, 
as  the  marsh  fevers  of  Sierra  Leone. 
The  result,  however,  is  now  very  dif- 
ferent, particularly  at  Rochester,  and 
other  places  in  that  country,  where  the 
alkaline  carbonates,  &c.  are  now  used 
in  place  of  the  calomel,  or  the  mere 
purgative  and  bark  treatment,  which 
were  formerly  used  in  these  localities 
with  so  little  success. 

That  sickness  of  the  stomach  which  is 
so  generally  met  with  in  the  commence- 
ment of  all  those  fevers  tliat  are  pro- 
duced by  the  specific  aerial  poisons,  is 
probably  the  effect  of  the  poison  itself, 
wliich  is  thrown  out  of  the  circulation, 
and  causes  irritation  in  the  gastric 
organs,  in  the  same  way  that  tartarized 
antimony  produces  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing when  we  inject  a  small  portion 
of  that  agent  into  a  vein  :  when  proper 
remedies  are  used,  that  sickness  at  the 
stomach  which  begins  with  the  disease 
soon  passes  away ;  but  that  peculiar 
irritation  in  the  gastric  organs  which 
comes  on  at  a  later  period,  and  which 
is  often  so  distressing  in  the  last 
stage,  is  evidently  in  these  fevers 
produced  in  a  great  measure  by 
an  excess  of  acidity  in  the  gastric 
organs.  This  may  perhaps  arise  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  saline  ingre- 
dients of  the  blood  by  the  nervous  or 
electric  fluid  which  appears  to  exist  in 
excess  in  all  fevers,  but  particularly  in 
those  of  a  malignant  character.  After 
the  decomposition  of  the  saline  matter, 
the  acids  of  the  salts  may  be  attracted 
into  the  gastric  organs,  where  they  exist 
in  excess,  and  act  as  a  source  of  intense 
irritation.  This,  however,  is  in  part 
theory  ;  but  there  is  no  question  of  the 
fact,  that  there  is  in  all  the  malignant 
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fevers  of  the  new  world,  parlicularly  in 
the  last  sta^e  of  these  diseases,  an  ex- 
cess of  aeidity  in  the  alimentary  canal, 
which  extends  from  the  very  tip  of  the 
tongue  to  the  verge  of  the  anus.  When 
we  apply  at  this  period  of  the  disease  a 
piece  of  litmus  paper  to  the  foul  or  red 
irritahle  tongue,  the  test  is  reddened 
almost  instantly;  and  when  we  apply 
the  same  paper  to  the  fluids  ejected  from 
tiie  stonuicii,  it  is  reddened  almost  as 
suddenly  as  if  it  had  been  dipped  in  a 
pure  acid.  In  fact,  even  the  matter  of 
black  vomit  (which  is  merely  an  inter- 
nal eflfusion  of  the  black  and  dissolved 
blood)  receives  such  an  addition  of  fixed 
acid  in  the  stomach  that  it  eti'ervesces 
freely  with  the  alkaline  carbonates. 

The  excess  of  acid  which  produces 
the  intense  irritation  in  the  stomach  is 
not  the  acetic,  for  even  the  matter  of  the 
black  vomit  has  no  sour  smell.  This 
excess  of  acid  is  prol)ably  derived  from 
the  saline  matter  of  the  i)!ood  ;  and  as 
the  muriate  of  soda  is  the  principal 
saline  ingredient  in  the  blood,  so  I  be- 
lieve that  the  muriatic  is  in  fever  the 
acid  which  exists  in  the  greatest  excess 
in  the  stomach;  but  whatever  the 
source  of  this  acidity  may  be,  it  is,  as 
I  have  said,  at  this  period  of  the  disease 
the  true  source  of  the  intense  burning, 
and  that  local  irritation,  amounting 
even  to  inflammation,  which  is  the  real 
cause  of  the  gastro-enterite  of  Brous- 
sais.  This  species,  however,  of  the  en- 
terite  cannot  be  cured  either  by  gum 
water,  taken  internally,  or  by  leeches 
applied  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  The 
irritation  is  produced  by  a  chemical 
cause,  and  can  only  be  removed  by  che- 
mical means. 

It  is  at  this  period  of  the  disease  that 
the  alkaline  carbonates  are  of  such  in- 
finite value  :  when  we  give,  for  exam- 
ple, the  carbonate  of  soda,  the  fixed 
acids  of  tlie  stomach  are  immediately 
neutralized  by  the  alkali  of  the  carbo- 
nate; a  large  ([uantity  of  carbonic  acid 
is  evolved  by  tiie  mouth,  and  the  irrita- 
tion of  the  stomach  disappears  almost 
as  fast  as  if  it  had  been  removed  by  a 
charm. 

By  this  treatment  we  not  only  remove 
that  irritation  and  severe  burning  in  the 
stomach  which  is  so  distressing  to  the 
patient,  and  even  so  destructive  to  the 
gastric  organs,  hut  we  gain  another 
point,  which  is  at  this  jieriod  of  the  dis- 
ease of  still  more  importance  than  the 
mere  ren)oval  of  a  local  irritation.   The 


fixed  acids  are,  as  I  have  said,  imme- 
diately neutralized  by  the  alkali  of  the 
carl)onate.  The  muriate  of  soda,  and 
the  other  natural  salts  of  the  blood,  arc 
instantly  formed  in  the  stomach  itself. 
Now  we  know  that  these  salts  do  enter 
the  circulation  ;  we  know  also  that  they 
nii.K  with,  and  become  a  part  of  the  cir- 
culating blood  ;  we  know  that  they 
change  its  properties  and  remedy  its 
morbid  condition;  we  know  also  that 
they  add  to  the  stimulating  power  of  the 
circulating  current,  and  enable  the 
heart  to  keep  up  its  action. 

In  consequence  of  this  addition  of 
saline  matter,  the  kidneys,  and  the 
other  secreting  organs,  continue  to  per- 
form their  functions.  The  skin  does 
not  become  yellow,  nor  the  breath 
fetid ;  neither  is  the  mortality  one- 
twentieth  part  so  great  as  it  had  been 
under  the  old  modes  of  treatment.  In 
fact,  the  successful  results  which  have 
already  followed  the  use  of  the  above 
practice  prove  that  the  saline  remedies 
are  the  agents  of  all  others  the  best  that 
we  yet  know  of  for  the  successful  treat- 
ment of  malignant  diseases. 

When  there  is  an  excess  of  acid  act- 
ing as  the  source  of  destructive  irrita- 
tion in  the  gastric  organs,  the  treatment 
with  the  alkaline  carbonates  is  decidedly 
the  best;  and  those  agents  are  as  de- 
cidedly the  worst  the  effect  of  which  is 
in  direct  opposition  to  that  of  the  alka- 
line salts.  When  there  is  no  excess  of 
acid  in  the  stomach,  as  sometimes  oc- 
curs in  fevers  that  are  more  mild,  the 
carbonates  enter  the  circulation  un- 
changed ;  and  we  know  that  when  they 
are  mixed  out  of  the  body,  even  Mith 
the  black  blood  taken  from  the  heart  of 
those  who  have  died  of  the  yellow  fever, 
they  redden  its  colour  as  much  as  the 
muriate  of  soda  or  any  of  the  other 
stronger  salts.  I  have  also  stated,  that 
all  the  acids  blacken  the  colour  of  the 
blood  so  completely,  that  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  little  water,  even  healthy  ar- 
terial blood  is  immediately  converted 
into  a  fluid  exactly  resembling  the  black 
vomit. 

The  dark  colotir  of  the  blood,  which  we 
observe  in  the  beginning  of  pestilential 
fevers,  is  the  effect  of  the  poison  on  the 
vital  fluid  ;  but  the  black  colour,  in  the 
last  stage  of  the  disease,  is  produced  by 
the  loss  of  the  saline  ingredients,  which 
I  can  prove  are  beyond  all  (|uestion  the 
true  cause  of  the  red  colour  of  healthy 
blood.     The  mere  fact   that   the    blood 
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has  a  dark  colour  in  all  the  fevers  which 
arise  from  poison  has  been  lons^  known, 
but  the  causes  of  this  dark  colour  have 
been  but  ill  understood.  An  attempt 
to  redden  the  dark  colour  of  blood  in 
fever  has  been  with  some  practitioners 
the  chief  object  in  the  i)lan  of  cure; 
but  i:^noranre  of  the  real  properties  of 
the  vital  fluid  has  led  to  errors  which 
have  been  even  more  fatal  tli;ui  those 
which  now  generally  exist  as  the  ciuise- 
quence  of  the  doctrine  of  pure  solidisin. 
Acids  reilden  the  blue  of  vegetable  co- 
lours ;  and  these  agents  have  been  exten- 
sively used  by  a  certain  class  of  physicians 
to  redden  tlie  blood  in  fever,  on  the  sup- 
position that  they  contain  an  excess  of 
oxygen,  which  they  would  give  over  to 
the  black  blood,  and  thus  redden  its 
colour.  The  fact  is,  however,  that 
though  acids  redden  the  vegetable 
colouring  matter,  they  completely  de- 
stroy the  red  colour  of  the  blood  ;  yet 
these  are  the  very  agents  that  have  been 
thrown  in  so  immereifuHy  into  an  organ 
already  burning  from  an  excess  of  acid, 
on  purpose,  as  they  say,  to  redden  and 
revivify  tlie  colour  of  the  dark  blood. 

I  shall  after'.vards  have  occasion  to 
bring  forward  some  melancholy  proofs 
of  the  fatal  effects  of  the  acid  treatment, 
and  to  sliow  that  in  some  places  it  has 
been  already  used  to  a  fearful  extent. 
The  calomel,  and  some  other  modes  of 
treatment,  have  done  much  mischief*, 
but  the  acids  have  been  the  agents,  of 
all  others,  the  most  destructive  in  the 
treatment  of  the  yellow  fever,  and  other 
diseases  that  really  possess  a  malignant 
character. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  when 
the  blood  is  black  from  the  loss  of  its 
saline  ingredients,  oxygen  is  not  at- 
tracted into  tlie  circulation  in  the  lungs 
after  the  removal  of  the  carbonic  acid  ; 
at  least,  if  it  be  attracted  at  that  period, 

*  The  calomel  practice,  in  cholera,  had  been 
triad  at  Warsaw,  and  fcund  to  lie  of  no  n^e  even 
before  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Searle  in  that  city. 
Notwithstiuiding  this,  he  commenced  with  his  fa- 
vourite remedy  ;  but,  according  to  the  latest  ac- 
counts, he  had  been  tryiuj;  the  saline  treatment 
with  the  most  marked  success.  The  calomel 
practice  appears  to  have  comi)letely  failed  even 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  S.,  who  is  l.nown  to  have 
been  one  of  its  warmest  advocates.  In  one  of  the 
last  numbers  of  the  Journal  Unh erst  let  Hib- 
domiidaira,  we  tind  it  stated  in  a  letter  from  M. 
Londe,  the  President  of  the  French  Commission 
now  in  Poland,  "  Les  moyens  printipaux  que 
I'on  emi)loia  ici  cnntre  le  cholera  sout:  1"  le 
calomSlas  ii  forte  dose  (huit  a.  vingt  grains  par 
heure,  on  ni^me  par  demi-heiue).  II  est  adrai- 
nistrd   ici,  dan?  I'liopital  de    Bagatelle,  par  M. 

S ,   medecin   anglais.      Uans  cct   h6i>ital,   la 

mortulit^  ibt  tfiViiyante." 


even  the  strongest  oxygen  has  no  more 
effect  in  reddening  the  black  blood  than 
it  has  in  reddening  the  black  clot  that 
has  lost  its  saline  matter,  and  of  course 
its  red  colour  from  immersion  in  dis» 
tilled  water.  Yet,  though  this  practice 
has  been  already  weighed  in  the  balance 
and  found  wanting,  we  are  annoyed  al- 
most daily  by  the  recommendation  of 
means  for  oxyginating  the  black  blood. 
Oxyginating  the  blood,  however,  is  of 
no  use  in  such  cases,  for  the  blood  can 
only  be  reddened  by  saline  remedies. 
Calomel  and  antimony  may  fret  the 
stomach,  and  add  to  tlie  sufJ'ering  of  the 
patients.  Acids  and  opium  may  and 
do  darken  and  destroy  the  red  colour  of 
the  blood ;  but  when  the  red  colour  is 
lost,  as  in  bad  fever,  it  can  only  be  re- 
stored by  tiie  use  of  those  remedies 
which  are  in  reality,  in  its  healthy  state, 
the  true  cause  of  its  red  colour. 

It  may  easily  be  ascertained,  by  the 
litmus  paper,  whether  there  be  or  be  not, 
in  cholera,  an  excess  of  acid  cither  in 
the  blood  or  in  the  fluid  ejected  from  the 
gastric  organs.  If  there  be  an  excess 
of  acid,  then  the  alkaline  carbonates 
are  the  remedies,  of  all  others,  the  most 
likely  to  be  useful  ;  if  there  be  no  ex- 
cess of  acid,  then  the  mixture  of  mu- 
riate of  soda  and  nitrate  of  potass  may 
probal)ly  l)e  preferred ;  and  as  all  par- 
ties  agree  in  admitting  that,  during  the 
first  stage  of  cholera,  the  blood  is  not 
only  dise.'ised,  but  black  in  colour  and 
thickened  in  consistence,  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that,  under  all  circumstances, 
the  non-pnrgative  saline  medicines  arc 
the  remedies,  of  all  others,  the  most 
likely  to  be  useful  ;  for  tlicy  not  only 
redden  the  colour  of  the  blood,  but,  by 
increasing  the  fluidity  of  its  solid  ingre- 
dients, and  adding  to  its  stimulating 
power,  they  will  render  the  blond  more 
fluid,  and  of  course  belter  fitted  to 
serve  the  important  functions  which  it 
is  intended  to  perform  in  the  living- 
system. 

I  will  iifterwards  bring  forward  some 
very  strong  facts  to  prove  that  tlic  aerial 
poisons  wiiich  act  as  the  remote  cause  of 
the  essential  fevers,  do  not  produce  their 
effect  by  any  direct  impression  on  llie 
nervous  system  ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
appear,  like  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  to 
be  attracted  into  tlie  circulation,  and 
produce  their  efl'ects  on  the  solids  of  tiie 
system,  entirely  through  the  medium  of 
the  blood.  Tlie  diseased  state  of  the 
blood  is  the  immediate  cause  of  fever — 
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the  diseased  action  in  the  solids  is  merely 
the  ertect.  I  have  seen  cases  in  which 
there  was  no  excitement  from  first  to 
last,  yet  these  very  cases,  in  whicli  the 
solids  were  not  injiire<l  even  in  the  least, 
were  of  all  others  the  most  fatal. 

All  fevers  from  poison  are  jrenerally 
preceded  l>y  a  stage  of  torpor;  fur  the 
tirst  etiecl  of  the  poisoned  blood  is  to 
paralyze  the  heart,  and  indeed  the  whole 
of  the  vascular  organs.  The  continu- 
ance of  this  cold  stage  is  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  or  the  virulence  of  the 
poison  that  has  been  taken  into  the  sys- 
tem ;  but  in  all  such  cases,  re-action  is 
the  road  by  which  the  animal  economy 
marches  to  health,  and  the  (irst  duty  of 
the  physician  is  decidedly  to  bring  on 
re-a<;tion,  or  fever,  as  speedily  as  he  can. 
^Vilen  tiiis  is  elfectcd,  should  the  re- 
action run  high,  the  excitement  may  be 
reduced  by  the  use  of  the  lancet,  and 
the  typhoid  symptoms  which  sometimes 
afterwards  occur  may  proliably  be  pre- 
vented by  the  subse<|uent  use  of  the  car- 
bonate of  soda  and  other  saline  medi- 
cines, which  we  know  to  possess  the 
power  of  preventing  that  black  and  dis- 
solved state  of  the  blood  which  is  in 
reality,  in  fever,  the  true  cause  of  the 
nervous  as  well  as  the  other  bad  symp- 
toms. 

The  diffusible  stimuli  produce  their 
effect,  in  some  cases,  by  a  direct  and 
transitory  impression  on  the  nervous 
systeuj  ;  but,  as  already  stated,  the  sa- 
line agents  enter  the  circulation,  mix 
with,  and  become  a  j)art  of,  the  blood. 
The  blood  is  the  natural  stimulus  of  the 
heart,  and  tiie active  non-purgativesaline 
n)edicines  decidedly  add  to  its  stimu- 
lating ])ower :  these,  when  given  early 
in  cholera,  and  in  active  doses,  will,  by 
increasing  the  stimulating  power  of  the 
vital  Huid,  enable  it  to  act  with  more 
force  on  the  vascular  organs,  and  in  this 
way  rouse  the  patients  from  that  cold 
tit,  or  stage  of  torpor,  in  which  it  ap- 
pears they  generally  die. 

From  what  I  have  seen  of  their  ef- 
fects in  other  diseases,  I  have  little 
doubt  that,  if  the  saline  medicines  be 
fairly  tried,  the  mortality  from  cholera 
will  be  considerably  less  than  it  has 
hitherto  been  ,-  but,  to  say  the  truth,  I 
do  not  anticipate  much  advantage  either 
from  the  saline  or  any  other  remedies, 
or  believe  that  they  will  ever  be  fairly 
tried,  so  long  as  they  are  used  by  prac- 
titioners who  believe  that  fever  is  a  ner- 
vous iuipression,  and  who  believe  also 


that  all  our  remedies  in  that  disease  act 
merely  by  sympathy,  or  some  mysterious 
agency,  on  the  nerves  of  the  stomach. 

It  is  well  known  that  manv  practition- 
ers have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  using 
the  saline  medicines,  particularly  as  pur- 
gatives, in  the  treatment  of  fever;  and 
many  still  continue  their  use,  merely 
for  the  very  substantial  reason  that  they 
find  them  useful.  The  true  reason', 
however,  why  these  remedies  are  so 
decidedly  su[)erior  to  all  others,  in  the 
treatment  of  this  disease,  has  not,  1  be- 
lieve, been  generally  understood ;  and 
therefore  these  medicines  are  often  com- 
bined with  acids,  or  other  powerful  and 
adverse  agents,  which  prevent  the  good 
effects  that  would  otherwise  have  fol- 
lowed the  judicious  use  of  the  active 
saline  agents,  given  on  a  steady  prin- 
ciple, and  used  only  at  certain  periods 
of  the  disease,  when  there  is  almost  a 
certainty  of  tlicir  doing  good. 

I  know  it  will  be  asked,  why  have  the 
citric  and  other  acids  been  successful  in 
scurvy,  where  the  blood  is  darker  than 
it  is  in  health  ?  To  this  it  may  be  an- 
swered, that  the  scurvy  is  not,  like  the 
cholera,  or  the  yellow  fever,  a  disease 
that  causes  death  in  a  few  hours,  or  a 
few  days;  and  therefore  medicines  that 
may  be  used  without  causing  innnediate 
death  in  the  one,  cannot  be  used  in  the 
others  with  equal  impunity.  I\Iy  own 
conviction  is,  that  there  is  no  one  dis- 
ease in  the  whole  catalogue  in  which  the 
profession  has  been  so  much  misled  as 
in  the  very  disease  now  under  consider- 
ation. During  a  residence  of  twenty 
years  in  the  West  Indies,  I  have  only 
met  with  one  case  of  scurvy,  and  that 
case  was  decidedly  brought  on  by  the 
excessive  use  of  citric  acid,  which  an 
American  gentleman  had  been  recom- 
mended to  use  as  a  preventive  against 
the  yellow  fever.  His  own  conviction, 
as  well  as  mine,  was,  that  the  scorbutic 
symptoms  had  been  brought  on  by  the 
acid.  This  was  immediately  laid  aside, 
and,  under  the  use  of  the  carbonate  of  so- 
da, he  was  quite  well  in  three  weeks.  To 
those,  however,  who  are  disposed  to  see 
the  contrast  betwixt  the  etfects  of  the 
neutral  salts  and  the  citric  acid,  in  the 
treatment  of  scurvy,  1  would  recom- 
mend the  perusal  of  Mr.  Cameron's 
paper  on  this  disease,  \\hich  they  will 
find  in  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Review — 
in  one  of  the  numbers,  I  believe,  for 
1829. 

It  has  long  been,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
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observe  still  is,  a  common  source  of 
error,  particularly  in  fever,  to  confound 
a  similarity  in  certain  symptoms  with  a 
sameness  in  kind.  The  sporadic  cholera 
Avhich  is  occasionally  met  with  during 
the  hot  months,  both  in  this  and  in  other 
countries,  is  evidently  as  totally  different 
from  the  Indian  cholera  as  east  is  from 
west.  The  one  is  a  symptomatic  affection, 
accompanied  by  a  mere  momentary  ex- 
citement, arising  in  part  from  a  severe  lo- 
cal irritation  in  the  gastric  organs  j  the 
other  is  a  most  malignant  disease,  pro- 
duced l)y  the  existence  of  a  specific  and 
virulent  poison  in  the  system,  which 
contaminates  every  drop  of  the  blood, 
and  excites  diseased  action  in  every 
solid  of  the  body.  Such  being  the  fact, 
it  is  evident  that  remedies  which  are 
successful  in  the  one,  may  be  not  only 
inert  but  even  actually  injurious  in  the 
other. 

The  Asiatic  cholera  is,  as  we  well 
know,  a  most  fatal  disease,  and  will  re- 
quire both  an  active  and  judicious 
treatment  to  overcome  the  evil  effects 
of  the  morbid  poison  j  while  the  spo- 
radic or  plum  cholera  of  this  country 
may,  I  believe,  in  most  cases,  be  al- 
most entirely  left  to  itself  to  work  its 
own  cure ;  and  were  it  at  all  necessary, 
the  cases  which  are  now  so  numerous  in 
most  of  the  journals  might  be  faced  by 
others,  where  the  patients  were  obsti- 
nate, and  refused  to  take  any  other  re- 
medy except  a  little  warm  brandy  and 
water,  which  was  given  during  the  cold 
fit,  on  purpose  to  bring  on  re-action  as 
speedily  as  possible.  In  one  case  which 
1  saw  lately  by  accident,  the  symptoms, 
for  the  time,  were  quite  as  severe  as 
those  described  in  the  various  journals; 
yet,  though  the  patient  refused  all  re- 
medies except  warm  brandy  and  water 
during  the  cold  stage,  he  was  just  as 
well  (perhaps  even  better)  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  than  if  he  had  taken  125 
drops  of  thecajeput  oil. 

There  is  one  circumstance  connected 
with  the  history  of  cholera  which  ren- 
ders it  a  much  more  formidable  disease 
in  northern  latitudes  than  either  the  yel- 
low fever  or  the  plague.  The  poison 
which  produces  the  yellow  fever  requires 
a  given  degree  of  heat  to  enable  it  to 
exist  in  the  atmosphere;  and  when  the 
thermometer  either  rises  or  falls  altove 
or  below  a  given  range,  the  plague  dis- 
appears. IJnt  the  poison  of  cholera  is 
not  rendered  inert  by  the  first  morning 
of  frost,  as  is  the  case  with  the  poison 


of  the  yellow  fever  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  for  it  appears  that  this 
poison,  like  that  of  the  small-pox,  can 
produce  its  fatal  effects  as  certainly  in 
the  middle  of  a  winter,  in  Russia,  as  in 
the  burning  plains  of  the  Torrid  Zone. 
When  once  introduced,  the  contagious 
poisons  possess  the  power  of  multiply- 
ing themselves;  and,  as  the  cholera  poi- 
son acts  in  every  temperature,  it  is  more 
than  probalile  that  if  it  once  finds  its 
way  into  this  country  it  may  remain 
here  as  a  fatal  scourge,  not  only  to  the 
present,  but  to  future  generations.  This, 
as  well  as  the  great  mortality  caused  by 
the  poison  of  cholera,  imposes  a  solemn 
responsibility  on  those  who  are,  or  at 
least  ought  to  be,  the  guardians  of  the 
public  health. 

At  present  I  have  merely  given  a 
general  outline,  but  the  same  subject 
will  be  considered  hereafter  more  in  de- 
tail. The  above  has  been  written  ia 
haste,  and  may  probably  contain  more 
errors  tban  one:  should  the  treatment, 
however,  which  I  have  found  to  be  so 
useful  in  the  malignant  fevers  of  the 
New  World,  be  found,  even  in  the  slight- 
est degree,  to  lessen  the  sufferings  or 
diminish  the  mortality  of  fever  in  the 
other  divisions  of  the  globe,  I  will  then 
be  repaid  for  the  dislike  which  I  now 
feel  in  appearing  before  the  profession 
as  the  advocate  of  doctrines  so  much  in 
opposition  to  the  common  opinions  of 
the  present  day.  That  this  opposition 
may  be  put  down  to  its  proper  account, 
is  the  wish  of. 

Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  Stevens,  M.D. 

September  5,  1831. 

P.S. — The  explanation  relative  to  the 
attraction  of  the  carbonic  acid  from  the 
blood  in  the  lungs,  shall  be  sent  for  some 
future  number  of  the  Gazette. 


ON  "  THE  ORGANIC  AGENT"  OF 
DR.  PROUT. 


Tu  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sin, 
I  SOME  time  ago  perused  with  great 
pleasure,  in  common,  I  presume,  with 
most  of  your  readers.  Dr.  Prout's  (Jul- 
stonian  Lectures  on  the  application  of 
chemistry   to  physiology  and  practical 
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mecliciiie.  The  siihject  he  has  chosen 
to  investigate  would  seem  to  be  one  of 
sinj;ular  ditiifulty,  re(iuirinjT  mucli  cau- 
tion, patience,  and  acutenoss  of  mind, 
in  order  to  yive  it  even  an  air  of  phiu- 
sibility — not  to  speak  of  satisfactory 
trutli.  As  Dr.  Front,  I  doubt  not,  emi- 
nently possesses  this  kind  of  talent, 
every  lover  of  science  must  wish  him 
success  in  his  new  and  shadowy  region 
of  inquiry. 

There  is,  however,  o«eof  his  opinions 
which  I  cannot  reg'ard  as  beinj;  philoso- 
phical ;  but  upon  whicii  I  should  not 
have  thought  of  animadverting,  had  I 
not  perceived  that  it  has  obtained  the 
approval  of  Dr.  \V.  Philip,  as  appears 
from  his  "Observations"  on  these  lec- 
tures, published  in  the  Medical  Gazette 
for  August  2()th.  I  allude  to  the  hypo- 
tliesis  of  "  an  organic  agent,"  which 
Dr.  Prout  alleges  (and  Dr.  Philip  ad- 
mits) to  exist  in  each  individual  of  every 
species  of  organized  being.  I  should 
certainly  not  have  expected  that  such 
an  hypv)thesis  would  have  been  ad- 
vanced by  physiologists  of  so  high  note; 
especially  as  it  does  not  appear  neces- 
sary (at  least  obviously  necessary)  to  be 
assumed  in  the  science  of  living  action, 
and  besides  is  calculated,  by  its  mysti- 
calness,  to  retard  or  discourage  the 
study  of  this  science. 

Perhaps  I  shall  be  justified  in  assert- 
ing that  there  are,  as  yeV,  only  a  few 
facts  comparatively,  in  what  is  called 
animal  and  vegetable  chemistry,  which 
are  not,  either  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, conjectural,  or  based  upon  ob- 
scure analogies  drawn  from  phenomena 
in  the  inorganic  kingdom.  The  reason 
of  the  liale  advancement  made  in  this 
branch  is,  that  we  are  altogether  igno- 
rant of  the  circumstances  immediatehj 
iiectssarij  to  the  production  of  organic 
substances.  A  seed  (say  an  acjrn)  does 
not  appear  to  be  a  very  impracticable 
substance  in  the  hands  of  the  chemist : 
it  has  been  analyzed,  and  its  constituent 
elements  have  been  ascertained,  ap- 
parently with  accuracy  ;  but  tlie  circntn- 
stances  under  which  these  elements  ex- 
isted, at  the  period  of  their  union,  arc 
yet  undiscovered.  We.  cannot,  there- 
fore, it  is  evident,  predicate  of  a  vital 
process  (and  this  is  a  fact,  the  recog- 
nition of  which  is  essf7itlal  to  all  medical 
reasoning)  as  we  can  of  a  chemical  one. 

Respecting  a  chemical  process  we 
can  readily  predict.  We  can,  for  in- 
btancc,  exactly  furetel  what   will  take 


place  when  sulphuric  acid  and  carbo- 
nate of  lime  are  mixed  ;  we  can  forc- 
tel  the  proportions  in  which  the  acid 
and  the  lime  will  unite,  and  what  will 
be  the  nature  of  the  new  CDmpound. 
But  of  an  acorn  we  cannot  thus  pre- 
dict. We  cannot,  for  example,  predict 
what  kind  of  tree  it  will  send  up — e.  <•/. 
whether  it  will  be  tall  and  straight,  or 
spreading  and  crooked  ;  whether  it  will 
be  healthy  or  diseased  ;  whether  it  will 
grow  to  be  fifty  or  a  hundred  feet  high, 
or  how  long  will  be  required  for  it  to 
grow  to  a  particular  size.  We  may  pre- 
dict respecting  so}ne  of  these  circum- 
stances, with  perhaps  a  slight  approach 
to  probability  ;  but  that  is  all  we  can 
boast.  It  is  true  we  predict,  strictly 
speaking,  concerning  both  chemical  and 
vital  processes,  only  after  experience  ; 
but  there  is  this  remarkable  difference — 
we  can  airum/e  the  circumstances  re- 
quired for  a  chemical  process,  and  we 
can  foretel,  with  mathematical  certainty, 
the  result.  No  one,  however,  will  as- 
sert the  same  respecting  any  vital  pro- 
cess :  he  will  not  pretend  that  he  can 
bring  together  and  arrange  the  elements 
of  an  acorn,  so  as  to  produce  the  identi- 
cal seed  ;  as  little  will  be  take  upon  him 
to  predict  with  certainty  of  a  given 
acorn,  that  it  will  really  sprout,  and  not 
(as  happens  with  a  large  proportion  of 
all  seeds)  die  in  the  ground. 

Again,  there  is  a  vni/y  in  a  livinir  be- 
ing— a  certain  dependence  of  each  par- 
ticular part  and  process  upon  the  con- 
dition of  tho  whole — to  which  nothing 
in  a  chemical  body,  where  every  por- 
tion is  independent  of  the  remainder, 
has  any  analogy.  It  is  this  unity  which 
baffles  all  our  attempts  to  predicate  re- 
specting the  precise  condition  of  a  living 
being.  Every  living  being  may  be  said 
to  be  the  slave  of  circumstances,  internal 
and  external,  which  are  continually  ope- 
rating ;  and  every  change,  however 
slight,  is  a  netv  condition,  not  of  a  ])art, 
but  of  the  entire  being,  rendering  it 
susceptible  of  other  changes.  (So  in- 
finite indeed,  in  number,  variety,  com- 
plexity, and  degrees  of  intensity,  are 
the  changes  (a  great  proportion  of  them 
contingent)  to  which  an  organic  being  is 
constantly  liable,  that  no  finite  mind, 
were  it  made  acquainted  with  \.\\(iprecise 
cnndiliun  of  such  a  being  at  this  mo- 
ment, could  predict  respecting  the  con- 
dition of  the  same  the  moment  after. 
Joined  with  tiiis  unity  in  an  organic  i)e- 
ing,  as  regards  all  its  parts ;  and  this 
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marvellous  liability  to  change,  as  re- 
spects its  general  condition  ;  there  is 
a  power  of  resistance  to  extreme  or 
hurtful  changes,  of  accommodation  to 
new  circumstances,  and  of  reparation 
after  injuries,  which  (together  with  the 
vital  processes  that  are  in  ceaseless  ope- 
ration) has  led  to  the  belief  that  there 
exists  in  every  living  being  a  superadded 
agent  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  evcrij 
organic  creature  Cas  a  tree,  fur  exam- 
ple) has  daalitij  of  being — namehj,  the 
orf/aiiic  afjent  and  the  orijanizt'd  budi/*. 

The  various  opinions  entertained  re- 
specting this  agent — tliis  builder  and 
conservator  of  tiie  organic  being — the 
reader  may  find  in  Barclay's  amusing, 
l)ut  dogmatical,  and,  upon  the  whole, 
very  unsatisfactory  work,  on  life  and  or- 
ganization. It  is  witli  Dr.  Front's 
opinion  on  this  subject  that  I  am  at  pre- 
sent concerned.  "  U  ith  respccl  to  the 
nature  of  the  organic  agent,"  he  re- 
marks, this  (that  is  Dr.  P.'s)  view 
of  the  su'Dject  leads  us  to  the  conclu- 
sinn  that  in  different  instances  it  is  en- 
dowed witli  different  degrees  of  porvi:r  ; 
but  that  in  all  cases  it  must  be  considered 
as  an  ulliinate  principle,  endowed  by  the 
Creator  with  a  faculty  little  short  of  in- 
telligence, by  means  of  which  it  is  en- 
abled to  construct  such  a  mechanism 
from  natural  elements,  and  by  the  aid 
of  natural  agencies,  as  to  render  it  ca- 
pable of  taking  further  advantage  of 
their  properties,  and  of  making  them 
further  subservient  to  its  use."  This  is 
the  opinion  maintained  by  Dr.  Prout, 
and  it  is  clearly  and  fairly  stated. 

In  order  to  place  the  question,  as  to 
the  existence  or  non-existence  of  an  or- 
ganic agent,  in  the  least  perplexing 
light,  I  will  ask,  what  is  the  cause  of  the 
difference  existing  between  organic  and 
inorganic  bodies  ?  When  I  examine  a 
mass  of  alum,  I  perceive  that  it  is  com- 
posed of  an  aggregation  of  crystals  of  a 
particular  form.  If  I  dissolve  the  uiass 
in  water,  and  cause  tiie  solution  to  eva- 
porate slowly,  I  find  that  the  alum  re- 
sumes the  same  crystalline  forms  ;  and 
that,  however  often  the  experiment  is 
repeated,  the  result  is  the  same.  When, 
however,  I  cast  an  acorn  into  tlie  earth, 
phenomena  of  a  totally  different  de- 
scription ensue.     A  variety  of  striking 

•  Tlie  reader,  of  course,  will  not  confound  this 
agent  with  the  soul.  With  the  former  ue  ciiii  be- 
come acciuain'ed  (if  it  does  exist)  only  by  its  ef- 
fects; wliile  the  existence  of  the  latter  is  a  pri- 
mary truth,  made  known  to  us  by  consciousness 
alone. 


changes  takes  place,  which  ends,  not  in 
reproducing  the  same  identical  acorn, 
but  in  producing  a  new  and  infinitely 
larger  and  more  complex  body,  having 
no  resemblance  to  an  acorn.  The  ques- 
tioj)  of  course  recurs,  what  causes  this 
difference  ?  Dr.  Prout  will  answer,  I 
presume,  that  the  crystals  of  alum, 
when  dissolved,  are  re-formed  by  the 
power  of  attraction  ;  that,  with  respect 
to  the  acorn,  the  case  is  perfectly  dis- 
similar— that  in  it  there  resides  a  demi- 
intelligent  agent,  whicli,  when  the  seed 
is  ])laced  in  circumstances  favouring 
germination,  causes  it  to  grow,  and  in 
due  time,  from  natural  elements  and  by 
the  aid  of  natural  agencies,  constructs 
the  mechanism  of  the  oak.  Moreover, 
that  this  agent,  when  it  has  completetl 
tlie  structure  of  tiie  tree,  and  preserved 
it  to  a  good  old  age,  gradually  becomes 
inactive,  till  at  lengtli  its  agency  wholly 
ceases,  and  then  the  tree  is  said  to  die. 
As  to  the  very  natural  inquiry  which 
presents  itself,  does  the  agent,  in  this 
case,  die  too,  or  does  he  transmigrate  ? 
I  confess  my  inability  to  furnish  a  satis- 
factory answer. 

Wiiat  kind  of  being  that  must  be 
which  has  faculties  "  little  short  of  in- 
telligence," i  am  compelled  to  confess 
I  have  not  as  yet  been  Jible  to  compre- 
hend. I  hiul  imagined  that  no  two 
kinds  of  entity  could  be  more  dissimilar 
than  an  intelligent  and  a  non-intelligent 
being.  The  organic  agent  must,  of 
course,  rank  in  some  grade  intermedi- 
ate—  not  intelligent,  and  yet  not  non- 
intelligent  ;  yet  nearer  the  intelligent 
than  the  non-intelHgent,  possessing  a 
faculty  only  little  short  of  intellect. 

Dr.  Prout  has  spoken  only  of  one 
kind  of  agent,  "  endowed  with  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  power."  He  means, 
if  I  mistake  not,  that  the  agent  which 
constructs  the  mechanism  of  the  moss 
and  the  daisy,  is  the  same  in  kind  as 
that  which  constructs  the  oak,  or  the 
elephant,  or  man  ;  that,  in  fact,  it  is  an 
agent  of  all-work.  It  certainly  appears 
to  me  that  it  would  be  more  congruous 
(although,  on  this  point,  I  woidd  offer 
my  opinion  with  humility)  that  tiiere 
should  be  a  different  agent  appropriated 
to  each  species  of  organic  being;  for  if 
it  be  indeed  true  that  a  single  species  of 
agent,  only  •'  endowed  with  different 
degrees  of  power,"  actually,  by  a  faculty 
"  little  short  of  intelligence,"  constructs 
all  the  infinite  variety  of  organic  forms, 
"  from   the  ccdar-trcc   that  is  in  Lcba- 
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uon,  to  the  byssop  that  springeth  out  of 
the  walls,"  aiul  fiimi  tlu-  j^nat  to  the 
elephant ;  then  is  this  "  faculty"  eii- 
titleil  to  a  lii<,'her  rank  than  has  been  as- 
signed to  it  by  Ur  PioiU — to  be  styled 
not"  a  little  short  of,"  but  unspeak.ibly 
above,  every  other  mundane  intflli<4ence. 
I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  assert  that 
there  does  not  reside  in  every  liuiiff  or- 
ganic being  "  an  croanie  agent."  Jn 
an  acorn,  to  keep  to  our  former  ex- 
an>.ple,  there  n)ay  be  one  such  agent,  or 
there  may  be  more  than  one.  J  shall 
merely  observe  that  1  am  acquainted 
with  no  facts  which  prove,  or  render 
even  probable,  the  existence  of  such 
agency.  If  an  acorn  has  its  organizing 
agent,  so  must  a  crystal  of  alum  have 
its  crystallizing  agent  ;  and  every  che- 
mical and  niecbanical  process  must 
e(|ually  be  the  etlecl  of  an  appropriate 
agent.  When  a  crystal  of  aium  dis- 
solves in  water,  the  fact  tliat  the  par- 
ticles of  water  M//jVe  with  llie  particles 
of  alum,  forming  a  new  substance  jjos- 
sessed  of  new  properties,  is  just  as  inex- 
plicalde  as  any  other  process  in  nature, 
whellier  vital  or  otherwise.  And  the 
other  fact,  when,  by  the  evaporation  of 
the  sohition,  the  particles  of  alum  as- 
sume the  determinate  crystalline  form 
peculiar  to  that  substance,  presents  an 
instance  of  regulated  motion  more 
simple,  it  is  true,  but  equally  requiring 
the  hypothesis  of  a  presiding  agent — as 
the  formatio'i  of  starch  or  tlie  secretion 
of  i)ile.  We  xay,  to  be  sure,  that  the 
particles  of  the  water  have  an  affinity 
for  the  particles  of  the  alum,  and  that 
tlie  crystal  is  formed  by  a  modification 
of  attraction.  But  what  are  these 
terms,  "  atSnity"  and  "  attraction," 
but  signs  which  express  the  facts  ? 
They  do  not  stand  for  the  cause  or 
causes  of  the  facts  (which  are  totally 
im known)  any  more  tlam  when,  to  ex- 
press the  fact  that  a  wound  is  healed,  we 
say  it  was  closed  by  the  vital  power  of 
the  body,  we  mean  in  philosophical 
language  to  express  tJie  cause  of  the 
healing  process  *. 

There   is   an    opinion   maintained  by 
Dr.  Pritchard,  in  his  work  on  the  Vital 


*  Wlien  a  wound  reraaiiis  stationary,  and  does 
not  readily  heal,  it  is  usual  to  say  that  the  vital 
principle  or  power  is  feeble;  and  when,  by  the 
use  of  a  more  generous  diet,  the  wound  heals,  the 
change  is  ascribed  to  the  increased  power  of  this 
principle.  Such  language  is  quite  proper  as  ex- 
pressing tlie  facts;  but  the  cause  of  the  closure 
of  the  w<uind  is  nm  the  more  known  to  us  by  the 
employmer.t  of  tciluin  tcrni^. 


Principle,  which  deserves  to  be  noticed. 
It  ought  to  be  stated,  tliat  he  is  opposed 
to  tlie  hypothesis  of  a  vital  principle, 
or  agent,  and  that  he  refers  the  greater 
nun>l)er  of  organic  processes  to  chemi- 
cal and  mechanical  agency.  In  the  ger- 
mination of  a  seed,  he  thinks  that  all  the 
early  phenomena  are  partly  mechauical 
and  partly  ciiemical  ;  but  that  the  pro- 
cesses which  follow  the  development  of 
the  young  plant,  as  when  the  plume  as- 
cends from  between  the  cotyledons,  and 
the  radicle  strikes  downwards,  "point 
to  the  operation  of  a  higher  power  than 
merely  mechanical  ])rinciples  ;  meaning, 
I  presume,  by  this  "  higher  power,"  the 
immediate  agency  of  the  Deity.  I  can- 
not help  regarding  tiiis  opinion  of  Dr. 
Pritchard's  as  being  (juite  as  unidiiloso- 
])Iiical  as  that  of  Dr.  Prout.  Surely 
Dr.  Pritchard  does  not  mean  that  there 
is  any  mechanical  motion  which  is  inde- 
pendtnt  of  the  Deity.  What,  then,  can 
be  intended  by  "  a  liiylitr  power"  than 
ineclianical  |)rinciples  ?  for,  doubtless, 
Dr.  Pritchard  will  admit  that  every  in- 
stance of  meclianical  motion  is  a  mode 
and  manifestation  of  the  power  of 
Deity;  just  as  a  vital  action,  or  series 
of  actions  (the  germination  of  a  bean, 
for  example),  is  another  mode  and 
manifestation  (very  different,  indeed) 
of  the  same  power. 

In  physics,  philosophers  in  general 
are,  in  tlie  present  day,  I  believe,  con- 
tent to  state  fads,  and  to  leave  occult 
powers,  principles,  and  agents,  to  the 
disciples  of  the  schoolmen,  if  such  there 
be.  They  know  that  sulphuric  acid  has 
a  stronger  affinity  io^  soda  than  muri- 
atic acid  ;  but  ivlty  the  muriatic  acid  has 
not  the  stronger  affinity,  and  how  either 
has  an  affinity  for  soda  at  all,  any  more 
than  soda  has  for  potass,  is  as  much  un- 
known as  tuhy  the  liver  secretes  bile  in- 
stead of  saliva. 

The  whole,  then,  which  we  know  of 
vital  action  is,  that  it  consists  in  a  most 
complex  series  of  changes,  which  we 
cannot  in  any  case  imitate  ;  e  curring 
according  to  a  certain  order  for  each 
species  of  being,  and  subject  to  modifi- 
cation from  an  infinite  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances. We  are  further  compelled 
to  believe,  by  the  hiyhest  moral  evi- 
dence, that  each  species  of  organic  being 
has  a  determinate  form  and  peculiar 
properties  bestowed  upon  it  by  tlie  Su- 
preme Intelligence  ;  in  other  words,  that 
the  WILL  of  the  Deity  was  the  direct 
caiisk  of  the  first  of  each  kind  of  anim:il 
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and  vejjetaltle.  Hence  it  follows  tbat 
a  living  or<Tanized  being  (or  a  pair  of 
heings)  constitutes  a  link  in  the  chain 
of  its  own  species,  the  Deity  standing 
in  the  relation  of  direct  cause  to  the 
first  in  the  series,  which  He  endowed 
with  properties  fitting-  it  to  propagate 
the  second;  and  so  the  species  has  been, 
and  is,  continued.  If  it  be  asked  why 
we  cannot  imitate  or  produce  a  vital 
process,  the  answer  is,  that,  for  any- 
thing we  know,  the  properties  \ihich  we 
call  vital  are  too  sulitle  for  the  grasp  of 
our  faculties,  even  in  their  highest  state 
of  cultivation,  and  were  not  intended  to 
be  the  subjects  of  our  manipulation.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  Deity  reserves 
to  himself  tlie  province  of  organic  life; 
and  that  no  progress  in  science  will 
ever  enable  us  to  manufacture  an  acorn, 
any  more  than  we  can  now  create  a  new 
metal  by  the  utterance  of  a  word. 
Yours  respectfully, 

John  Roberton. 

Manchester,  August  26,  1831. 


ON  THE  ADMINISTRATION 

OF    THE 

SULPHATE   OF    QUININE 

In  certain  Jnfiammatcry  Affections  of  the  Eye. 

By  R.  INIiDDLEMORE,  Esq. 

Assistant  Surgeon  to  the  Birmingham  Eye 
Infirmary. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Sir, 
Tf  your  correspondent.  A.  B.  had  read 
my  observations  "  on  the  utility  of  the 
Sulphate  of  Quinine  in  various  inflam- 
matory affections  of  the  Eye"  (publish- 
ed in  the  191st  number  of  your  Journal) 
with  any  degree  of  attention,  he  would 
have  perceived  that  I  have  by  no  means 
misrepresented  the  opinions  of  i\Ir. 
Mackenzie.  I  have  stated,  it  is  true, 
that  "  JMr.  Mackenzie  has  recently  re- 
commended in  strong  terms  that  plan  of 
treatment  which  it  was  one  object  of  my 
former  communication  to  condemn  ;" 
and  if  he  will  take  the  trouble  of  perus- 
ing the  communication  so  distinctly  re- 
ferred to,  he  will  perceive  that  it  con- 
tains an  epitome  of  my  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  strumous   iritis,  comprising 


an  outline  of  its  symptoms — an  account 
of  that  plan  of  treatment  which  expe- 
rience had  convinced  me  was  best  cal- 
culated to  efl["ect  its  speedy  cure — with  a 
distinct  condemnation  of  bleeding  and 
mercury  as  generally,  much  too  gene- 
rally, employed  for  its  removal.  On 
referring  to  Air.  iMackenzie's  work,  ar- 
ticle Strumous  Iritis,  (and  I  have  a  right 
to  consider  that  work  as  the  most  legi- 
timate source  of  information  respecting 
his  present  opinions  on  ophthalmic 
affections  generally)  quinine  is  not  men- 
tioned, whilst  calomel  and  opium,  given 
to  the  production  of  ptyalism,  are  not 
only  recommended  in  inflammation  of 
the  iris,  but  also  in  other  cases  where 
the  cornea  is  inflamed  conjointly  with 
that  texture;  and  two  well-marked  in- 
stances of  what  is  termed  acute  primary 
strumous  iritis  are  related,  with  a  view 
of  pointing  out  the  great  value,  and  the 
prompt  and  decided  efficacy,  of  calomel 
and  opium  as  a  means  of  subduing  those 
forms  of  inflammation.  Surely,  sir,  it 
cannot  after  this  explanation  be  said, 
that  I  have  omitted  to  condemn  bleed- 
ing and  mercury  as  too  generally  em- 
ployed in  strumous  iritis ;  neither  can 
it  be  maintained  that  Mr.  Mackenzie 
has  recommended  the  administration  of 
the  sulphate  of  quinine  in  the  place  of 
that  plan  of  treatment  I  had  so  pointedly 
and  decidedly  condemned  as  l)eing  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  therapeutical 
views  my  attention  to  such  diseases  had 
iuduced  me  to  adopt  ;  and  if  the  first  of 
these  positions  cannot  be  denied,  nor 
the  second  maintained,  in  what  respect 
have  I  fallen  into  error  as  regards  my 
recent  allusion  to  INIr.  Mackenzie's  doc- 
trines ? 

Although  my  reference  to  Mr.  M.'s 
opinions,  which  has  elicited  a  commu- 
nication from  A.  B.  only  extended  to  his 
recommendation  of  bleeding  and  mer- 
cury in  strumous  iritis,  and  did  not  in 
any  way  refer  to  his  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  strumous  ophthalmia,  (con- 
junctivitis) yet  taking  his  work  as  the 
correct  inde.\  of  his  opinions,  I  am  jus- 
tified in  stating  that  he  has  not  recom- 
mended the  sulphate  of  quinine  with 
any  indication  of  confidence  in  its  p.ira- 
mount  efficacy,  in  any  form  of  scrofu- 
lous inflammation  of  the  eye,  with  the 
exception  of  strumous  conjunctivitis, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  manageable 
forms  of  inflammation  of  the  eye,  and 
it  may  be  added,  one  of  its  most  cor- 
rectly trcatcil   forms,   even   before   the 
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appearance  of  Mr.  Mackenzie'd  remarks 
on  the  sulphate  of  (ininine.  There  is  no 
form  of  intlummatioi)  of  the  eye  in  which 
mercury  is  less  freely  administered  than 
in  conjunctivitis  ;  and  I  am  not  even 
now  aware  that  well-educated  practi- 
tioners have  recourse  to,  or  rely  upon 
the  free  administration  of  mercury  (hy 
which  I  mean  hydrargyrus,  tjiven  to  the 
production  of  its  specific  effect)  for  its 
suhduction,  particularly  when  it  is  found 
to  be  connected  with,  or  produced  by, 
a  strumous  diathesis.  If,  in  such  in- 
stances, (strumous  conjunctivitis)  the 
photopholiiu  be  unusually  great,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  dilHculty  of  exa- 
mining the  eyes  minutely,  a  practitioner 
will  take  it  for  granted  that  the  iris  or 
cornea  is  involved,  and  on  such  grounds 
merely  consents  to  employ  what  he  then 
deems  safe  practice — that  is,  administer 
hydrargyrus  to  the  production  of  saliva- 
tion—  i  do  not  see  how  the  advice  of 
IMr.  Mackenzie,  or  of  any  one  else, 
founded  on  the  supposition  that  au  ac- 
curate diagnosis,  as  regards  the  parti- 
cular texture  involved,  has  been  made, 
can  prevent  the  occurrence  of  such 
grossly  inaccurate  and  mischievous 
treatment. 

If  your  correspondent  will  examine 
Mr.  Alackenzie's  work  attentively,  at 
page  418  he  will  find  calomel  and 
opium  "  carried  to  such  a  length  as  to 
affect  the  mouth,"  and  "  act  decidedly 
on  the  constitution,"  recommended  in 
scrofulous  corneitis,  but  not  until  the 
acute  symptoms  have  been  subdued  by 
"  depletion  of  different  kinds  ;"  and  he 
will  in  the  same  article  notice  that  the 
early  administration  of  mercury  is  par- 
ticularly enforced  where  inflammation 
of  the  iris  is  combined  with  strumous 
corneitis.  It  is  true  the  sulphate  of 
quinine  is  also  advised  afterwards  ;  but 
from  the  mode  in  which  it  is  recom- 
mended,  it  would  appear  to  be  of  merely 
occasional  and  secondary  utility.  I 
should  certainly  understand,  from  an 
attentive  perusal  of  the  treatment  of 
strumous  corneitis,  recommended  in 
jNIr.  Mackenzie's  book,  that  the  sul- 
phate of  quinine  might  be  tried  with 
some  prospect  of  advantage,  after  bleed- 
ing, and  calomel,  and  opium,  given  to 
the  production  of  ptyalism,  had  failed 
to  afford  relief. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  forms  of 
scrofulous  inflammation  of  the  eye — 
that  is,  inflammation  of  the  membrane 
of  the  aqueous  humour,  is  not  even  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  IM.  as  fur  as  I  remember ; 


and  yet  nothing  can  be  more  certainly 
detected,  or  more  distinctly  ascertained, 
by  one  well  actjuainted  with  diseases  of 
the  eye,  than  this  variety  of  inflamma- 
tion. Strumous  inflammation  uf  the 
membrane  of  the  a<iueous  humour, 
strumous  inflammation  of  the  lamellar 
texture  of  the  cornea,  and  strumous  in- 
flammation of  the  iris,  whether  primary 
or  secondary,  whether  originally  ])ro- 
ceeding  from  inflammation  of  its  proper 
substance,  or  pr>)duced  by  an  extension 
of  inflammatory  action  from  its  serous 
envelope,  possess,  it  is  true,  certain 
points  of  resemblance  ;  and  in  those  in- 
stances where,  from  the  slightness  or 
the  duration  of  the  inflammation  of  any 
one  of  these  three  textures,  their  parti- 
cularcharactersarelessdistinctlymarked 
than  usual,  it  may  be  diflicult  to  deduce 
an  accurate  diagnosis  ;  but  at  their 
commencement,  and  before  any  diminu- 
tion of  trans|)arency,  or  any  extension 
of  the  diseased  action  to  other  textures 
has  occurred,  their  characters  are  as 
distinctly  marked,  and  the  morbid  affec- 
tion tiiose  characters  indicate  may  be  as 
correctly  and  promptly  ascertained,  as 
the  various  affections  of  the  separate 
tunics  of  many  other  parts,  where  we 
have  not  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
by  the  aid  of  vision  the  progression  of 
diseased  acti')n  *. 

Guided  by  my  own  experience  solely, 
I  should  say  that  primary  strumous 
inflammation  of  the  iris,  by  which  is 
meant  that  portion  of  tiie  proper  sub- 
stance of  the  iris  covered  on  its  ante- 
rior and  posterior  surface  by  its  serous 
membrane,  is  extremely  rare ;  whilst 
inflammation  of  the  cornea,  and  of  the 
membrane  of  the  aqueous  humour,  are 
by  no  means  unfrequent ;  strumous 
sclerotitis  is  also  an  unusual  form  of 
scrofulous  disease  of  the  eye,  whilst 
strumous  conjunctivitis  is  that  form  of 
scrofulous  disease  most  commonly  ob- 
served, and  is  familiarly  termed  scrofu- 
lous inflammation  of  the  eyes. 

From  the  various  statements  contain- 
ed in  the  course  of  the  preceding  obser- 
vations, and  which  are  founded,  in  the 
general,  on  opinions  comprised  in  Mr. 
Alackenzie's  recently  published  work, 
it  appears,  first,  that  he  has  advised  the 
administration  of  quinine  in  strumous 
conjunctivitis — a  disease  which,  prior  to 

•  In  an  article  published  in  the  twelfth  number 
of  the  Slidland  Reporter,  entitled  "  Observations 
on  some  Pathological  Conditions  of  the  Membrane 
of  the  Aciueous  Humour,"  I  have  entered  some- 
what minutely  upon  the  diagnosis  of  the  morbid 
aS'ections  of  that  membrane. 
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his  recommendation,  was  usually  treated 
by  tonics,  of  various  kinds,  and  parti- 
cularly l>y  bark  and  the  mineral  acids; 
secondly,  that  he  has  strong'ly  advocated 
bleeding,  and  mercury  given  to  the  pro- 
duction of  ptyalism,  in  strumous  iritis, 
and  has  not  even  mentioned  the  pro- 
priety of  administering  quinine  in  this 
form  of  disease ;  thirdly,  that  he  has 
also  advocated  free  depletion  and  the 
administration  of  mercury,  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  its  specific  etfect,  in  stru- 
mous corneitis,  adding  afterwards— what 
seems  quite  unnecessary,  if  the  former 
part  of  his  statement  be  correct— that 
the  "  sulphate  of  quina  exercises  a  be- 
neficial influence  over  scrofulous  cor- 
neitis ;"  thus  leaving  his  reader  to 
choose  from  two  plans  of  treatment  of  a 
precisely  and  extremely  opposite  cha- 
racter, that  he  may  happen  to  prefer, 
without  bestowing  any  information  to 
direct  his  judgment,  or  decide  his  ]»rac- 
tice  ;  and  lastly,  that  he  has  entirely 
omitted  to  mention  one  of  the  most 
common  forms  of  strumous  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eye,  in  which  the  administra- 
tion of  quinine  is  peculiarly  useful. 

I  trust,  sir,  you  will  excuse  me  for 
having  entered  so  fully  upon  this  sub- 
ject, in  reply  to  an  anonymous  accusa- 
tion, and  that  your  readers  will  regard 
my  communication  as  an  attempt  to  at- 
tract attention  to  a  much-neglected  de- 
partment of  our  profession,  rather  than 
an  effort  to  exculpate  myself  from  an 
implied  and  unmerited  censure.  Give 
me  leave  to  add,  that  if,  neglecting  the 
views  of  JNlr.  Mackenzie  published  in 
1831,  I  had  quoted  his  opinions  in  1828 
as  constituting  his  present  opinions,  he 
might  justly  have  accused  me  of  unfair- 
ness. 
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OF   THE 

KARAKA,  OR  KOPI  TREE  OF  NEW 

ZEALAND. 
{The  Corynocarpus  Lsvigata  of  Fors- 

TER  ;       MeRRETIA      LUCIDA,     SOLANDER 

MSS.) 

With  the  Poisonous  Effects  of  the  Seeds  uhen 
used  in  an  unprepared  slate. 

By  George  Bennett,  Esq. 

Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  &c. 

(V/ith  an  Engraving.) 

Coryncarpus  Ifcvigata,     Forster ;    INIerretla 
lucidn,  Solander  iMSS. 


Class,  PentandrJa,        Order,  Moiwgyiiia. 

"  Folia  alterna,  petiolata,  obovata,  s.  cuneifor- 
mia,  subemarghiata,  Integra,  venosa,  glaber- 
rima.  .  .  . 

PanicuUi  terminalis,  sessilis,  magna,  rugosa  .  .  . 

Flares  albi." — Linn.  Sup.  Plantarum,  156. 

Corynocarpus, 

"  Cal.  Perianthium  pentaphyllum,  Inferum, 
foliolis  oblongis,  concavis  subcoloratis.  .  .  . 

Cor.  Pttala  quinqnesubrotunda,  erecta,  concava, 
ungue  angusto,  Ncctaruim :  foliola  quinque 
ascendentia,  oblonga,  acuta  petalis  paulo  mi- 
nora ;  basi  aucta  glandulis  totidem  globo- 
sis.  .   .  . 

Stam.  Filamenta  qninque,  subulata,  i  basi  peta- 
lorum.     Antherce  erectae  oblongse.  .  .  . 

Pist.  Germen  globosum  superum.  Stylus  brevis 
filiformis.     Stigma  obtusum.   .  .  . 

Per.  Ku:i-  turbinato-clavata,  nicmosperma.  .  .  . 

Sem.  Nucleus  oblongus."— For.s<«r  Clinracteres  Ge- 
neriim  Plantarum  Maris  Australis,  16. 


The  Karaka  tree,  (Corynocarpus  laevi- 
gata, Forster)  also  named  kopi  by  the  na- 
tives,is  indigenous  to,and  grows  plentiful- 
ly in  New  Zealand.  It  is  a  tall,  handsome 
tree,  with  foliage  of  a  dark  shining 
green  colour,  and  attains  the  height  of 
from  forty  to  fifty  feet,  but  seldom  ex- 
ceeds six  feet  in  circumference  :  it  is 
found  generally  growing  in  low  situa- 
tions, and  good  soil.  The  timber  pro- 
duced from  it,  being  of  a  very  soft 
quality,  is  useless  except  as  fire-wood. 
The  flowers  grow  in  clusters,  are  small, 
and  of  a  wiiite  colour  ;  the  fruit  is  ovate, 
of  about  the  size  of  a  plum,  and  of  a 
yellowish  red  colour  ;  the  outer  eoat, 
enclosiirg  the  seed,  is  pulpy,  of  no  great 
thickness  ;  in  taste  sweetisi),  and  is  eaten 
by  the  natives  when  thoroughly  ripe, 
and  possesses  no  deleterious  quality. 
The  tree  is  his^hly  esteemed  by  the  na- 
tives for  the  fruit  it  produces ;  the  seed 
is  also  no  less  esteemed  by  them,  as 
when  prepared  they  will  keep  for  about 
eiglit  months,  and  are  therefore  valua- 
ble, as  being  capable  of  preservation 
for  seasons  of  scarcity.  The  seed  is 
ovate,  and  the  kernel  is  inclosed  in  a 
soft  reticulated  shell,  of  a  somewhat 
membranous  texture  ;  after  being  pre- 
pared, it  contains  a  farinaceous  sub- 
stance, of  rather  insipid  taste  ;  but  in  a 
raw  state,  it  is  hard,  and  of  a  white 
colour.  The  flowering  season  of  this 
tree  is  during  t!ie  months  of  July  and 
August,  tlie  fruit  ripening  during  the 
months  of  November,  Decenilier,  and 
January.  The  accompanying  drawing 
represents  a  portion  of  the  tree  in 
flower  and  fruit,  the  foliage  and  flowers 
being  taken  from  recent  specimens;  the 
fruit  from  tlic  admirable  drawing  by 
Parkinson,    deposited    in    the     IJritish 
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Rliisctim,  in  uliich  it  is    very  correctly         Forster  places  this  tree  nii(ier  tiie  pe- 
delineuted  :  (,a)  represents  tlic  seed.  nus  Curi/nocarptis,  from  liuviiijjthe  fruit 


cluh-shaped.  I  never  yet,  in  recent  spe- 
cimens, observed  the  fruit  of  that  shape, 
but  always  ofrtfe ;  and  in  the  drawing' 
by  Parkinson  they  ivre  ulso  delineated  of 
an  oval  form.  He  might  have  taken  his 
description  of  the  fruit  from  very  young 
or  dried  specimens,  when  they  may 
have  had  the  appearance  he  describes. 
The  delineation  of  the  fruit  in  his  work, 
(Characteres  Generum,  Plautarum  Ma- 
ris Australia,  16)  of  what  he  mentions  as 
the  natural  size,  further  leads  me  to 
consider  that  his  specimens  were  very 
young,  as  the  size  is  not  by  some  de- 
gree that  wliich  the  fruit  attains,  nor  is 
the  form  he    has    delineated    correct. 


From  this  it  is  evident  that  tlie  tree  is 
placed  in  a  genus  to  which  it  does  not 
belong,  and  is  consccjnently  misnamed. 
In  an  unprepared  state  the  seeds  of  this 
tree  are  poisonous ;  and  therefore,  pre- 
vious to  their  being'  used  as  food,  under- 
go the  following  preparation  : — They 
are  steamed  for  about  twenty-four 
hours,  then  taken  out,  either  Imried  or 
placed  into  water,  and  left  for  about 
the  space  of  six  days ;  after  which 
time  they  are  considered  to  be  deprived 
of  their  dangerous  pr.iperty.  It  is  said, 
that  if  they  are  soaked  in  salt  water  they 
may  be  used  after  only  two  days  have 
elapsed.     If   the  seeds,    however,  are 
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eaten  previous  to  tlieir  undergoing  the 
process  just  described,  or  before  a  suffi- 
cient titne  has  elapsed  for  their  prepa- 
ration, they  prove  a  violent  poison,  the 
whole  of  the  body  being  attacked  by 
violent  spasmodic  pains,  vertigo,  &c.  ; 
and  it  not  unfreijuently  occurs  that  the 
sufi'erer  dies  in  great  agony  in  the  space 
of  twelve  hours  ;  and  instances  have 
even  been  known  of  the  sufferer  having 
been  killed  by  his  relations  at  his  own 
request,  to  release  him  from  his  suffer- 
ings. Whether  any  recover,  and  the 
severity  of  the  sym|)toms,  depends  on  the 
quantity  that  has  been  eaten  :  twelve 
seeds  are  the  number  considered  suffi- 
cient for  producing  poisonous  effects. 

A  chief  of  New  Zealand,  named  Kiwi- 
Kiwi,  related  to  nie  an  account  of  the 
effects  he  experienced  from  imprudently 
eating  some  of  the  seeds  in  an  unpre- 
pared state,  from  which  he  even  at  that 
time  felt  some  effect  in  one  of  his  limbs, 
although  it  had  occurred  several  years 
since.  He  stated  that  he  was  attacked 
soon  after  eating  them  with  deafness, 
violent  pain,  and  what  seemed,  from 
his  description,  to  be  a  partial  paralysis 
of  the  limbs.  He  was  bathed  in  warm 
water,  but  a  week  had  elapsed,  from  the 
time  of  his  eating  the  seeds,  before  he 
was  free  from  pain  ;  but  he  could  not 
then  walk,  and  it  was  a  month  before 
he  perfectly  recovered  ;  he  also  stated, 
that  when  the  warm  water  was  applied, 
he  did  not  feel  any  warmth  from  it. 
The  quantity  he  had  eaten,  fortunately 
for  him,  had  not  been  large;  less  dan- 
ger was  therefore  to  be  apprehended  ; 
for  when  a  large  quantity  has  been 
eaten,  the  patient  never  recovers.  On 
asking  him  why  himself  and  others, 
knowing  them  when  raw  to  produce 
these  deleterious  effects,  eat  them,  he 
replied,  "  that  it  was  liieir  impatience." 
But  it  was  also  observed,  that  they  are 
generally  poisoned,  not  so  much  by  eat- 
ing them  direct  from  the  fruit  in  a  raw 
state,  as  by  not  permitting  tliem  suffi- 
cient time  of  preparafion,  either  "from 
their  impatience"  or  hunger.  On  my 
also  asking  him  whether  he  knew  among 
his  t.nbe  any  other  individuals  that  had 
recovered  after  having  eaten  of  the 
seeds  in  a  raw  state,  he  said,  that  "  he 
knew  of  only  four  that  had  recovered, 
but  several  that  hud  died." 

Another  mode  of  treatment  among 
them  for  those  suffering  under  the 
poisonous  etlects  of  these  seeds  is,  by 
placing  the  patient  into  mud,  covering 


every  part  excepting  the  face,  forming 
a  mud-bath  ;  and  the  process  is  often 
repeated,  the  patient  being  placed  into 
the  mud  in  the  morning  and  remaining 
until  the  evening,  until  either  a  cure  is 
effected  or  the  patient  dies. 

London,  August  25,  1831. 


A  DESCRIPTION 

OF    THE 

TUPAKIHI,  OR  WraE-BERRY  SHRUB 
OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 

(CORIARIA  SaRMENTOSA  OF    FORSTER  ;) 

With  the  Poisonous  Effects  nf  its  Seeds,  Native 

Bemedy,  8)C. 

By  Geo.  Bennett,  Esq. 

(With  an  Engyaving.) 

Coriaria  sarmentosa. 

Class,  Decandria.  Order,  Decagi/nia. 

"  C.  i>rocumliens  diffusa,  foliis  cordato-ovatis 
acuminatis  integerrimis  quinqiie-nerviis  sulipetio. 
latis,  racemi  axiUaribus  elongatis  nutantibus."— 
Font.  Prod.  377. 

The  Tupakild,  (also  named  Tutu  by  the 
natives,  (the  wine-l)erry  shrub  of  the 
Europeans)  Coriaria  sarmentosa  of 
Forster,  is  indigenous  to  New  Zealand, 
where  it  is  found  growing  abundantly  in 
low  situations  and  good  soil,  and  its 
presence  is  therefore  said  to  indicate 
the  fertility  of  the  land.  It  has  pendu- 
lous branches,  and  seldom  attains  above 
the  height  of  six  or  seven  feet.  'J'lie 
flowers,  of  a  greenish  wliite  colour,  are 
in  long,  slender,  pendulous  racemes, 
and  very  small.  The  fruit  is  a  small 
berry,  and  when  ripe,  of  a  shining  black 
colour,  full  of  a  dark  red  juice,  of  sweet 
taste.  The  following  representation  of 
a  branch  in  fruit  was  from  a  recent  spe- 
cimen drawn  at  New  Zealand.  The 
juice  of  the  fruit  is  very  palatable,  and 
free  from  any  deleterious  property,  but 
the  seeds,  if  eaten  in  any  quantity,  are 
poisonous  ;  the  natives,  therefore,  being 
aware  of  this  circumstance,  after  ex- 
pressing tlie  juice,  strain  it,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  seeds,  and  then  either  drink 
the  juice  or  soak  their  baked  fern  root 
in  it. 

The  missionaries  at  Paihai  (Bay  of 
Islands)  make,  an  excellentand  palatable 
wine  froni  the  berries  of  this  shrub. 

On  a  visit  to  that  missionary  station, 
July  lith,  182.'),  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
tasting  the  wine,    and   found   it   very 
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aprecable,  and  ijreatly  rcsemblins?  our  is  added  to  thirty  jrallons   of  tlie  wine. 

elder-wine.     In    preparing  it   they   are  A    bottle    of    this    wine,     which    was 

careful  to  strain  it  well,  so  that  none  of  given    to   nie,    kept    well,    as     it    was 

the  seeds  remain.     A  gallon  uf  brandy  excellent  on  the  8th  of  October,  1830, 


and   did   not   differ   in   taste  from   that  which  will  continue  for  thirty-six  hours, 

which    I    had    previously   drunk.     The  and  sometimes   death  ensues,   but  tliat 

effects    which    result   from    eating   the  depends  on  the  (luantity  that  lias  l)eeu 

seeds    are    convulsions    and    delirium,  eaten.     The  following  remedy,  employ- 
19/.— VIII.  3  C 
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ed  by  the  natives,  will  frequently  remove 
the  severer  symptoms  before  twenty- 
four  hours  have  elapsed.  They  first  se- 
cure the  patient,  and  then  apply  mud 
over  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  and 
adopt  a  rough  mode  of  venesection  by 
making  incisions  on  t!ie  forehead :  by 
these  remedies  the  patients  are  gene- 
rally cured. 

One  of  the  missionaries  informed 
me  that  he  once  seat  some  native 
lads  to  collect  some  of  the  ber- 
ries, for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
wine.  One  of  them,  although  conscious 
of  the  consequences,  imprudently  eat 
some  quantity  of  them ;  on  his  re- 
turn he  suddenly  fell,  as  if  shot,  which 
was  followed  by  violent  convulsions  of 
the  face  and  limbs.  These  convulsive 
fits  frequently  returned  before  his  final 
recovery.  The  remedy  used  by  the  mis- 
sionary (JMr.  Fairburn)  was  to  give  pur- 
gative medicines,  which  suceeeded  in 
curing  the  patient. 

London,  August  25,  1831. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday,  September  10,    1831. 


*'  Liret  omnibus,  licet  ctiammihi,  dignitatem  A  r' 
lis  Medics  tueri;  potestas  modo  veniendi  in  pub- 
licum sit,  dicendipericulumnon  recuse." — Cicero. 


DRS.  TURNER  AND  THOMSON  IN 

ANSWER  TO  MR.  PATTISON. 
The  two  former  of  these  gentlemen 
have  addressed  letters  to  the  proprietors 
of  the  London  University,  in  reply  to 
some  remarks  in  JMr.  Pattison's  "  State- 
ment." We  have  perused  them  care- 
fully, and  find  nothing  in  them  calcu- 
lated to  alter  the  opinions  we  have  al- 
ready expressed  on  the  subject  to  which 
they  refer  ; — still,  as  impartial  journal- 
ists, we  feel  called  upon  to  notice  them. 
Dr.  Turner,  whose  letter  comes  first, 
urges,  that  previous  to  his  connexion 
with  the  University,  he  had  "  no  ac- 
quaintance whatever  with  JMr.  Pattison ;" 
but  that  "  circumstances  very  soon  led 
him  to  consider  his  appointment  as  an 


unfortunate  one  ;"  nevertheless,  he  did 
all  in  his  power  "  to  contribute  to  his 
popularity,"  In  proof  of  the  general 
accuracy  of  these  assertions,  he  refers 
to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Pattison,  in 
which  some  of  the  facts  most  favour- 
able to  the  ex-professor  were  obtained 
through  Dr.  Turner.  As  a  farther  illus- 
tration of  the  absence  of  hostile  feel- 
ing, the  writer  also  brings  forward  the 
letter  of  the  9th  December,  1829,  con- 
taining the  result  of  an  inquiry  into  the 
charges  against  his  late  colleague,  in 
which  the  strongest  indignation  is  ex- 
pressed against  those  by  whom  they 
were  adduced. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  question 
of  Dr.  Turner  having  been  free  from 
any  feeling  inimical  to  JMr.  Pattison  up 
to  this  time  ;  but,  in  the  after  part  of  the 
second  session,  the  charges  against  IMr. 
Pattison  assumed  a  more  definite  shape, 
and  being  brought  forward  by  certain 
students,  in  their  own  names.  Dr. Turner 
became  of  opinion  that  IMr.  Pattison  ought 
to  have  met  his  accusers  face  to  face,  and 
"  exposed  the  absurdity  of  their  ob- 
jections." But  in  what  manner  this 
trial  of  their  Professor  by  the  students 
was  to  have  been  conducted,  and  what 
prospect  there  was  of  such  an  anomalous 
proceeding  leading  to  any  satisfactory 
result,  Dr.  Turner  does  not  inform  us. 
We  ought,  however,  to  add  the  statement 
of  thelearned Professor— that  "heknew, 
from  his  own  observation,  that  some  of 
the  complaints  of  the  students  were 
well-founded."  These  circumstances 
produced  so  great  a  change  in  the  senti- 
ments of  Dr.  Turner,  that  after  the 
termination  of  last  session  he  informed 
the  Council  "  that  the  unpopularity  of 
3Ir.  Pattison  had  reached  such  a  height 
that  his  continuance  in  the  chairs  of 
anatomy  and  surgery  was  incompatible 
with  the  existence  of  the  medical 
school;''  and  offered  to  contribute  to- 
wards allowing  him  an  annuity  if  he 
retired. 
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Such  are  the  chief  ohservations 
oflfered  by  Dr.  'riuncr  in  oxplaiiiition  of 
circumstances  aH'ccting  himself.  He 
next  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  "  per- 
secuted warden" — of  the  students,  and 
of  Mr.  Bennett.  On  the  first  of  these 
points,  all  that  Dr.  Turner  oflfers  in 
behalf  of  Mr.  Horner  is  an  expres- 
sion of  his  own  opinion  tli  at  an  early 
and  unreasonable  dislike  was  taken  by 
certain  professors  to  the  late  warden^ 
while,  with  regard  to  the  subject  of  the 
present  letter,  we  are  told  that  the  cir- 
cumstances, "  in  every  instance,  fol- 
lowed the  events  which  Mr.  Pattison  en- 
deavours to  prove  them  to  have  pro- 
duced." No  illustration  of  this  opinion, 
however,  is  given,  by  which  the  reader 
luiglit  have  judged  fur  himself.  It  ap- 
pears that  Mr.  Horner  is  not  at  present 
in  London  to  defend  himself,  otherwise 
Dr.  Turner  informs  us  that  Mr.  Pat- 
tison's  accusations  "  would  dwindle 
into  merited  insignificance."  It  seems 
to  us,  however,  that  there  is  but  one  me- 
thod by  which  they  can  be  deprived  of 
their  force — namely,  by  shewing  them 
to  be  untrue.  Mr.  Pattison  states  that  Mr 
Horner  wrote  a  letter  against  him,  and 
had  it  copied  by  a  pupil :  now  either  this 
is  true  or  it  is  false  ;  and  if  the  defender 
of  the  late  warden  be  not  prepared  to 
shew  that  it  is  the  latter,  we  apprehend 
little  weight  will  be  attached  to  any 
other  manner  of  meeting  such  a  charge. 

As  to  the  students.  Dr.  Turner 
informs  us  tiiat  they  were  "  dili- 
gent in  their  studies,  correct  in  their 
conduct,  and  respectful  to  their  Pro- 
fessors,'' till  Mr.  Pattison  attempted 
"  to  introduce  a  novel  system  of  dis- 
cipline ;"  in  other  words,  the  blame 
is  laid  at  the  door  of  the  ex-professor, 
though  the  conduct  of  his  pupils  is  not 
justified  when  it  had  attained  "  that  un- 
governable height  to  which  large  assem- 
blies are  prone  when  violently  excited." 

With  regard  to  the  late  INIr.  Bennett, 
Dr.  Turner    expresses   his    conviction 


that  he  was  incapable  of  "  a  systematic 
atten)i)t"  loiiijureMr. Pattison  ;  but  that 
he  was  labouring  under  disease,  attend- 
ed with  "  extreme  irritability,"  and  had 
"  a  very  low  estimation  of  Mr.  Patti- 
son's  attainments."  These  combined 
circumstances  led  to  that  "  unfortunate, 
exposure"  to  which  allusion  has  so  fre- 
quently been  made,  but  which.  Dr. 
Turner  informs  us,  was  in  direct  con- 
trast to  his  general  conduct  towards  bis 
colleague  in  the  chair  of  anatomy. 

Dr.  Thomson  concurs  generally  in  the 
statements  of  Dr.  Turner,  and  proceeds 
to  explain  what  he  calls  the  apparent 
inconsistency  of  himself  and  his  friend, 
"  in  first  signing  the  letter  in  Mr. 
Pattison's  favour,  of  December  9, 
1829,  and  subsequently  taking  a  part 
so  much  at  variance  with  its  tenor." 
Much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  charges  were  originally  pre- 
ferred against  his  late  colleague  ;  be- 
sides which,  the  writers  of  the  pre- 
sent letters  "  were  satisfied  that  the 
complaints  were  in  a  great  degree  ex- 
aggerated, and  in  some  respects  un- 
true." Still,  Dr.  Thomson  says  he  was 
aware  that  "  some  ground"  of  discon- 
tent existed.  On  this  subject,  there- 
fore, he  "  took  the  liberty  of  a  friend," 
of  speaking  to  Mr.  Pattison,  but  his 
remonstance  was  disregarded  ;  and  "  the 
information  which  the  students  ac- 
quired from  their  demonstrator  enabled 
them  afterwards  to  perceive  the  de- 
ficiencies of  their  Professor."  Such 
being  the  ease.  Dr.  Thomson  argues, 
that  "  the  charge  of  inconsistency  can- 
cannot  be  justly  urged  either  against 
them  or  him."  The  writer  then  pro- 
ceeds to  shew  that  he  was  not  answer- 
able for  the  acts  of  Dr.  Alexander 
Thomson;  but  into  this  question  it  is 
not  necessary  for  us  to  enter :  it  is  a 
point  on  which  the  readers  of  this  jour- 
nal need  no  farther  information. 

When  the  open  hostility  of  the  stu- 
dents to   INIr.  Pattison  attained  the  la- 
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inentable  height  which  was  displayed 
durins^  the  last  session,  Dr.  Turner  and 
Dr.  Thomson  were  waited  upon  by  the 
students,  who  urged  them  to  use  their 
influence  with  the  Council  to  take  their 
complaints  into  consideration :  they 
complied  with  this  request. 

Such  is  a  faithful  account  of  the 
statements  of  these  gentlemen,  which 
<on  us  at  least)  have  not  produced 
all  the  effect  they  were  probably 
intended  to  have  on  those  to  whom 
they  are  addressed.  Regarding  the 
•writers  as  honourable  men,  we  im- 
plicitly believe  their  statements,  and 
freely  absolve  them  from  all  premedi- 
tated design  of  ousting  Mr.  Pattison  ; 
but  while  we  go  thus  far,  we  cannot 
stretch  our  concurrence  any  farther : 
indeed  we  are  more  than  ever  convinced 
in  the  correctness  of  the  conjecture  we 
made  in  a  former  number — "  that  at 
first  his  colleagues  were  anxious  to  sup- 
port him,  for  the  general  benefit  of  the 
school ;  but  that  afterwards,  fancying 
they  found  him  deficient  in  those  attrac- 
tive manners  which  secure  the  good 
opinion  of  an  audience,  or  those  com- 
manding talents  which  crush  all  oppo- 
sition, they  at  length  made  up  their 
minds  to  throw  him  overboard,  with  a 
view  to  their  common  safety."  Such 
was  our  opinion,  and  such  it  continues 
to  be,  notwithstanding  the  explanatory 
letters  of  Drs.  Turner  and  Thomson, 
and  in  despite  of  the  second  rejection  of 
a  proposal  to  re-instate  Mr.  Pattison, 
which  was  made  last  Saturday.  And 
this  leads  us  to  observe,  that  the  ques- 
tion of  Mr.  Pattison's  restoration  by  the 
Proprietors  of  the  London  University, 
is  one  very  different  from  that  of  his 
original  dismissal  by  the  Council.  lu 
the  first  instance,  a  dislike  was  taken 
to  Mr.  Pattison  on  grounds  so  vague 
that  they  are  not  assigned  even  in  the 
resolution  which  declares  him  to  be  dis- 
missed ;  indeed,  this  is  followed  by  a 
complimentary    minute,    whicli,    if    it 


means  any  thing,  amounts  to  an  ad- 
mission that  the  Council  had  acted  un- 
justly. But  the  Proprietors,  as  a  body, 
cannot  enter  into  such  investigations  ; 
and  as  the  restoration  of  Mr.  Pattison 
would  unavoidably  have  led  to  the  re- 
signation of  the  writers  of  these  letters, 
and  possibly  of  other  teachers  of  un- 
questioned reputation,  the  adoption  of 
such  a  measure  would  have  carried  with 
it  the  disorganization  and  .*peedy  ruin 
of  the  school,  without  even  a  chance  of 
its  redempton. 

COLLEGIUM- WAKLEYANUM— 
CORONER'S  INQUEST. 

It  is  our  painful  duty  this  week  to  re- 
cord another  melancholy  case  of  death 
from  inanition,  the  particulars  of  which 
havejust  reached  us, and  which  will  enable 
us  in  some  degree  to  satisfy  the  curiosity 
of  certain  readers  wlio  have  from  time 
to  time  been  inquiring  about  the  fate  of 
the  thing  with  the  long  name  abo?e- 
mentioned.  They  must  know,  then,  that 
it  is  defunct — has  died  a  violent  death — 
and  has  vanished,  for  aught  we  can 
gather,  into  thin  air.  The  truth  is,  that 
we  were  for  some  time  back  as  much  in 
the  dark  as  those  curious  readers  of 
ours  concerning  the  fate  of  the  Colle- 
gium-Wakleyanum  until  this  recent  in- 
telligence reached  us.  We  knew  that 
its  miserable  existence  could  not,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  be  of  any  lengthened 
duration.  "  Born  in  dishonour,  it 
was  to  perish  in  disgrace" — that  we 
long  ago  predicted ;  but  we  were 
far  from  being  prepared  to  hear  of  its 
incontinent  dissolution  under  circum- 
stances of  such  appalling  wretched- 
ness. It  expired  from  want  of 
needful  sustenance :  it  was  literal- 
ly starved  to  death  at  its  lodgings 
in  a  waste  room  near  Waterloo  Bridge. 
But,  from  all  we  have  heard,  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  its  dissolution 
were  of  the  most  violent  and  revolting 
kind ;  such,   indeed,  as  we  should  not 
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feel  justified  in  committing  to  our  passes, 
even  if  it  were  permitted  us  at  present 
so  to  do.     Let  it  suffice  to  state  that  its 
strusjijles   in  its  latter   moments   were 
dreadful  :  a  tiling   not  to  be  wondered 
at,    as    its    sutTerin<::s   and    privations, 
since   its  ill-omened    birtli,    were   well 
known  to  be  far  from  voluntary ;  and 
the  end  of  it,  we  are   assured,  would 
most   infallibly   have  been  suicide,  had 
Ihe  creature  had  but  strength  enough  to 
commit  its  own  sclf-nmrdcr.     A  coro- 
ner's  inquest  must  be  hold  forthwith  to 
investigate     publicly     tlie     particulars 
of  this   remarkable   affair,    and  as  lit- 
tle delay  as  possible,  we  think,  should 
be    interposed,    lest    the    remains    of 
the  deceased    should  be   found  to    be 
too  far  gone  to  admit  of  a  post-mortem 
examination.     A  medical  coroner,  it  is 
thought  by  some,  would  be  tlie  most  fit 
and  proper  person  to  hold  the  inquest; 
the  more  so,  as  the  cruel  and  unnatural 
parent — who,  we  should  have  mention- 
ed, is  strongly  suspected  of  having  laid 
deadly  hands  on   his   own  oflFspring — is 
said    to  dabble  very  much   in    medical 
matters,   and   might  take  every  advan- 
tage in  embarrassing  the  case,  were  the 
coroner  as  simple  a  man,  for  instance, 
as^several    we  could   name.     We  in- 
tend  to  be    present    on  the    occasion, 
and    to    assist    in    the  proceedings,   if 
necessary ;  at  all  events,  we  shall  take 
care  that  an  accurate  report  of  the  in- 
<luisition  be  recorded  in  our  pages.  Dis- 
closures of  the  most  extraordinary  kind 
are  expected  to  be  made;  and  we  wait 
the  event,  we  qonfess,  with  some  degree 
of  impatience.     But  our  readers  must 
allow,  that,  under  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  it  is  but  following  the  most 
prudent  plan  to  permit  tiie  law  to  take 
its  course.     To  publish,  though  upon 
never  so  good  authority,  such  facts  as 
have  come   to   our  knowledge,   would 
evidently  be,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  pre- 
mature, and  likely  to  prejudice  the  ends 
of  justice. 
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TABLE  LUXURIES  OF  THE  RO.MANS. 

The  meats  used  by  the  Greeks  did  not 
materially  differ  from  those  approved 
by  tlie  Romans.  Some  of  the  luxuries 
of  the  latter  are  less  esteemed  at  the 
present  day,  such  as  puppies,  and  tlie 
large  white  worm  found  in  rotten  wood, 
which  is  now  extensively  used,  we  be- 
lieve, only  in  New  Holland.  The  snail 
was  another  of  their  dishes,  which  has 
now  lost  favour,  except  in  Germany, 
notwithstanding  an  attempt  to  revive  it> 
made  by  two  men  of  science  in  Edin- 
burgli,  half  a  century  ago.  The  supper 
of  Pliny  consisted  of  a  barley-cake,  let- 
tuce, two  cg^?',  three  snails,  with  a  due 
proportion  of  wine.— iVor</t  Amer,  Rev. 

A  WHOLE   FAMILY  FROZEN  TO  DEATH. 

A  correspondent  gives  us  the  follow- 
ing melancholy  statement  of  the  effects 
of  cold  in  America.  On  the  Great 
Prairie,  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  a  family, 
consisting  of  a  man  and  woman  with  si.K 
children,  who  were  travelling  across  it 
last  winter,  were  found  literally  frozen 
to  death.  The  condition  in  which  they 
were  discovered,  if  possible,  adds  still 
more  to  the  shocking  scene.  A  little  child 
was  clasped  in  the  mother's  arms,  and 
five  others  lay  around  her.  An  axe  and 
flint  were  found  in  the  hands  of  the 
father,  by  which  it  would  appear  he  had 
been  endeavouring  to  strike  a  light,  and 
make  a  fire.  Four  horses,  which  were 
with  them,  were  lying  dead  in  their  har- 
ness, and  a  part  of  the  waggon  had  been 
cut  into  small  pieces  for  fuel. — Aihe- 
ncEum. 

POPULATION — UNITED  STATES. 

The  result  of  the  official  census,  up 
to  the  end  of  December  last,  shows, 
that  there  are  at  this  moment  six-and- 
forty  towns  in  the  United  States  whose 
population  exceeds  five  thousand  souls. 
New  York,  which  has  21o,170  inhabit 
tants,  takes  the  precedence ;  then  fol- 
low, Philadelphia,  U)l,412;  IBaltiniore, 
80,519 ;  and  Boston,  7<),4(i4.  Of  cities, 
possessing  above  20,000  souls,  there  are 
four ;  above  10,000,  eleven  ;  above 
8000,  six ;  above  7000,  three  ;  above 
6000,  eleven  ;  and  above  5000,  six,  of 
which  latter  class,  York,  with  a  popula- 
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tion  of  5205,  occupies  the  lowest  rank. 
The  total  number  ot  inhabitants,  in  these 
six-and-forty  towns,  is  971,457  of  both 
sexes.— /6  k/. 

CINCHONINE    AS    A    REMEDY. 

Cinchonine  is  insipid,  or  at  least  its 
bitterness  is  only  perceptible  after  a 
time.  It  has  been  successfully  used  in 
intermittent  fever,  in  doses  of  from  six 
to  twenty  grains  during  the  apyrectic 
stages,  [t  has  also  been  employed,  and 
with  the  same  success,  in  stomach  cases, 
where  acidity  is  present,  as  in  persons 
of  delicate  constitutions,  particularly 
nomen,  affected  with  leucorrhcea,  lan- 
guor, melancholy,  or  that  sort  of  gene- 
ral uneasiness  which  inspires  both  pa- 
tient and  physician  with  despair.  M. 
Dufresne,  of  Geneva,  recommends  cin- 
chonine as  a  medicine  of  great  value  : 
he  has  employed  it  in  numerous  cases ; 
and  in  his  treatment  of  the  insane  under 
his  care,  has  found  it  of  precious  effi- 
cacy. He  tells  us  that  it  is  not  expe- 
dient to  combine  the  cinchonine  with 
any  acid  preparation  ;  the  muriatic  acid, 
which  exists  in  the  stomach  in  a  free 
state,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  princi- 
pal agents  in  the  digestive  process,  is 
sufficient  for  its  solution. — Bibliotheque 
Univer stile.  May  1831. 

THE    RUBBING    SYSTEM    IX    FRANCE. 

In  cases  of  general  debility,  arising 
from  old  age,  or  any  other  cause.  Dr. 
Balfour  employs  the  method  oi  frotteing 
and  percussion  to  rouse  the  languish- 
ing state  of  the  circulatory  system  j  and 
his  plan  of  proceeding  is  this  : — 

1.  The  patient  keeps  on  his  lower 
garments — his  stockings,  drawers,  &c. 
and  lies  stretched  on  his  bed.  The  ope- 
rator then  takes  the  upper  part  of  the 
leg,  and  having  drawn  his  hand  eight  or 
ten  times  along  its  length,  smites  it  with 
his  palm.  When  both  legs  have  been 
treated  in  this  way,  the  thighs  are  next 
proceeded  with. 

2.  Turning  the  patient  on  his  belly, 
the  operator  fioilees  first  the  hind  part 
of  the  legs,  and  then  the  thighs. 

3.  As  the  back  cannot  be  treated 
exactly  in  the  same  way,  it  is  pinched 
with  the  fingers,  and  smitten  with  the 
palm  of  tiie  hand. 

4.  The  patient  rises,  and  the  opera- 
tion is  similarly  performed  on  both 
arms. 

By  means  of  the  excitement  thus  pro- 


duced in  the  circulation  on  the  surface, 
the  blood  is  transmitted  with  more  than 
its  habitual  velocity  from  the  deepest 
parts  of  the  body  to  tlie  skin.  The 
finest  extremities  of  the  nerves  of  mo- 
tion and  sensation  are  stimulated,  and 
the  nervous  power  is  evenly  diffused 
throughout  the  whole  system. 

Nothing  can  be  more  pleasant  than 
the  patient's  feelings  during  the  opera- 
tion, when  it  is  properly  performed : 
he  experiences  through  his  whole  frame 
a  strongly-defined  sentiment  of  pleasure. 
His  perceptions,  too,  are  more  distinct, 
his  intellect  more  vivid,  and  he  feels 
himself  getting  rid  of  that  uneasiness 
which  the  body  never  fails  to  endure 
when  it  is  affected  by  any  trouble  of  the 
mind. 

Many  diseases — but  particularly  those 
of  the  rheumatic  class — have  been  alle- 
viated by  Dr.  Balfour's  method,  and 
many  even  completely  cured.— GazeMt 
des  Hopitaux. 

[Query.  Is  this  animal  magnetism,  or 
the  old  method  of  shampooing  under  a 
new  form  ?] 

PREPARATION    OF    SALICINE. 

The  bark  of  the  willow  is  to  be  dried, 
crushed,  boiled  for  one  or  two  hours  in 
water,  and  the  Tuiuid  separated  by  a 
cloth  and  powerful  pressure.  Sub- 
acetate  of  lead  is  to  be  added  as  long  as 
precipitation  occurs  ;  the  whole  filtered  ; 
the  clear  liquor  boiled  with  enough  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  to  decompose  the  excess 
of  acetate  of  lead,  saturate  the  acetic 
acid,  and  remove  the  colour.  Being 
left  to  settle,  the  clear  liquor  is  to  be 
decanted,  the  deposit  washed  twice  or 
thrice,  the  washing  liquor  added  to  the 
former,  and  the  whole  evaporated  to  the 
consistence  of  an  extract.  This  extract, 
whilst  hot,  is  to  be  put  on  bibulous 
paper,  and  pressed  for  some  hours  j 
after  which  it  is  to  be  digested  in  alco- 
hol, of  s.  g.  0.847,  when  the  fluid  is  fil- 
tered and  concentrated,  it  will  yield 
crystallized  salicine,  very  white  and 
pure. 

Salicine  thus  obtained,  when  adminis- 
tered in  doses  of  from  fifteen  to  eigliteen 
grains,  during  the  apyrexiaof  intermit- 
tent fevers,  is  said  to  have  been  found 
effectual  in  arresting  their  progress. — 
Ann.  de  Chimie. 
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THE  LATE  Dll.  DE  LYS. 


Died,  on  Wednesday,  the  24th  ult.  at 
Edijbaston,  in  his  -llUh  year,  after  u  lin- 
gering: illness,  (ial)riel  J.  JM.  de  Lys, 
M.I).  one  of  tlio  jdiysicians  to  tlic  (jene- 
ral  Hospital  in  the  town  of  Birniin^'-- 
hani.  Dr.  de  Lys  was  the  representa- 
tive of  the  nolile  family  of  his  name  in 
Jjrittany,  i)ut  left  France,  wlien  a  child, 
witli  his  fatiier  dnrinir  the  early  troubles 
of  the  Uevolntioii;  and  from  tiiat  time 
he  resided  in  this  country,  lie  was 
educated  for  the  military  profession  in 
tlie  school  for  the  sons  of  French  emi- 
grant nobility,  at  I'enn,  in  IJnckinirJiam- 
shirc.  Subsequent  chan<jcs  in  the  poli- 
tical prospects  of  his  country  induced 
liim  to  relinquish  this  pursuit,  and  he 
commenced  the  study  of  medicine. 
Having  passed  with  distinguished  appro- 
bation through  the  regular  course  of 
professional  education,  he  graduated  in 
1808,  and  in  the  following  year  settled 
ja  the  town  of  Birmingham,  where  his 
scientific  acquirements  and  practical 
skill,  his  indefatigable,  faithful,  and  ten- 
der discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession, his  punctilious  attention  to  the 
claims  of  its  older,  and  his  active  zeal 
for  the  advancement  of  its  younger 
members,  raised  him  to  the  highest 
eminence  in  the  esteem  of  his  medical 
brethren,  and  of  the  public  at  large. 
Those  who  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  his 
intimacy  lament  the  loss  of  a  friend, 
whose  unbending  and  scrupulous  inte- 
grity, the  importance  of  whose  coun- 
sels, the  energetic  zeal  of  whose  good 
offices,  the  warmth  of  whose  atfections, 
the  simplicity  of  whose  manners,  and 
the  interest  of  whose  conversation,  they 
will  ever  hold  in  affectionate  remem- 
brance. His  aide  lectures  at  the  Bir- 
mingham Philosophical  Institution  are 
still  fresh  in  our  recollection;  and  the 
school  for  the  instruction  of  deaf  and 
dumb  children,  at  Edgbaston,  founded 
in  consequence  of  the  interest  which 
some  of  these  lectures  excited,  remains 
a  monument  of  his  benevolence,  and  of 
the  success  with  which  he  could  apply 
his  acute  and  vigorous  understanding 
to  a  subject  not  falling  within  the  scope 
of  professional  attention.  He  was  suc- 
cessively appointed  physician  to  the 
Dispensary,  General  Hospital,  and  Eye 
Infirmary,  in  the  town  of  Birmingham  ; 
and  his  assiduous  attention  to  the  labo- 


rious duties  of  his  profession,  and  tlie 
anxious  interest  he  felt  in  his  patients, 
acting  on  a  naturally  delicate  constitu- 
tion, it  is  too  probable,  considerably 
hastened  his  premature  and  lamented 
death. 
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We  make  no  apology  for  laying  the  follow- 
ing trial  before  our  readers  ;  Us  great  im- 
portance will  be  immediately  evident  to  the 
medical  jurist*,  while  its  interest  and  novelty 
(for  it  has  never  been  i)ublisbed)  wiil,  we 
doubt  not,  render  it  geuenilJy  acceptable. 

Spring  Assizes,  Leicester,  April  2,  1821>. 

(Befoue  Lord  Chief  Justice  Best.) 

The  King  v.  Freeman  for  the  Murder  of  Judith 
Busuell. 

Mr.  Denman  stated  the  case  for  the  pro- 
secution, and  after  an  eloquent  exordium, 
thus  proceeded. — Gentlemen,  The  deceased 

and  the  prisoner  lived   in  the  same  house 

in  the  house  of  J\lr.  Biggs,  a  drug"ist, 
situate  in  this  town.  They  hud  lived  to-'e- 
ther  iu  the  family,  I  understand,  from  about 
iMichaelmas  18^7,  until  the  lilth  February, 
when  she  was  found  dead.  Jle  had  been  ap- 
prenticed to  Mr.  Biggs  some  months  before 
that  time  ;  she,  I  thiuk,  came  into  his  ser- 
vice about  Michaelmas,  but  that  is  not  very 
important.  He  was  only  an  apprentice  to 
the  trade,  and  she  was  only  a  servant  in  the 
family.  On  the  morning  of  the  l'2th  February 
workmen  came  about  seven  o'clock  to  the 
door,  and  it  was  expected  that  the  deceased 
would  let  them  in  ;  they  knocked,  but  they 
received  no  answer.  Upon  which  i\ir. 
Biggs,  the  master  of  the  house,  went  to  the 
door,  and  let  them  in  ;  and  then  went  and 
knocked  at  the  door  of  the  deceased's  room,  to 
inquire  how  it  happened  that  she  had  not  an- 
swered that  call  !  He  received  no  answer  ; 
he  went  directly  to  Mrs.  Biggs,  who,  imme- 
diately upon  entering  the  room,  saw  that  she 
was  dead.  She  was  lying  with  her  head  a  little 
raised  upon  the  bed-liead,  with  the  clothes 
drawn  up  to  lier  breast,  not  folded  in  any 
way,  with  her  two  hands  lying  by  her  side  ; 
there  was  no  appearance  ot  distortion  or 
struggling  at  all  on  her  features.  A  woman, 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  rendering  service  to 
the  family,  was  sent  to  soon  after,  who  will 
describe  to  you  her  apjiearance  in  the  same 
manner  ;  she  also  saw  her  in  the  course  of 
about  half  an  hour  afterwards,  and  discovered 


*  See  Professor  Amos's  last  lecture,  Medical 
Gazette,  page  luS,  present  volume. 
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a  bottle,  containing  a  considerable  quantity 
of  prussic  acid,  within  the  sheets  of  the  bed. 

I  need  not  observe,  upon  what  I  believe 
to  be  universally  known  and  understood,  that 
that  drug  is  one  of  the  most  speedy  and  fatal 
poisons  known  to  man,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  a  very  small  ])ortion  produces  almost 
immediate  death.  An  alarm  was  instantly 
given.  I  don't  find  that  the  young  man 
came  into  the  room  at  that  time,  but  there 
was  an  alarm  given,  and  ini)uiiies  were  im- 
mediately set  on  foot.  Mr.  Piggs  thought  it 
bis  duty  to  go  instantly  to  the  high  constable, 
and  detail  all  the  circumstances  that  appear- 
ed ;  having  in  the  first  place,  however,  sent 
for  a  surgeon,  who  found  it  was  too  late  to 
try  any  remedy  ;  she  was  quite  dead.  The 
surgeon  formed  at  the  time  no  opinion  of  tlie 
cause  of  her  death  ;  but  upon  examining  the 
body,  there  was  found  within  her  stomach  a 
considerable  quantity  of  prussic  acid. 

Now  the  first  question  that  occurs  to  every 
man  upon  a  subject  of  this  nature  is,  whether 
or  not  the  deceased  could  have  been  the 
cause  of  her  own  death?  Upon  that  subject 
there  is  one  circumstance  which  undoubted- 
ly makes  it  by  no  means  improbable  it  might 
have  been  the  case  here,  because  it  was  found 
that  she  was  six  or  seven  months  gone  with 
child  ;  and  certainly  a  female  under  these 
circumstances,  an  unmarried  person,  may 
have  possibly  thought  of  destroying  herself; 
but  I  think,  when  you  hear  all  tlie  facts  de- 
tailed, you  will  be  clearly  of  opinion  it  is 
quite  impossible  the  young  woman  should 
have  been  the  cause  of  her  own  death.  It 
will  be  for  you,  upon  the  whole  of  the  evi- 
dence, to  say  whether  that  shall  appear  to 
you  to  be  possiljle.  I  rather  apprehend, 
when  the  case  is  fully  ascertained,  you  will 
be  calmly  of  opinion  it  could  not  be  so  ;  be- 
cause, since  the  indictment  was  preferred, 
inquiries  have  been  made  amongst  medical 
men,  andexpeiimentshavebeen  tried  by  those 
persons,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  upon  their 
minds,  that  if  the  deceased  had  administered 
the  drug  to  herself,  she  would  have  been  in- 
capable of  doing  any  thing  ;  she  must  in- 
stantly have  perished  ;  she  could  not  have 
corked  the  bottle  after  swallowing  its  con- 
tents. The  other  facts  in  the  case  go  fur- 
ther to  shew  she  could  not  have  contemplated 
her  own  destruction,  because  it  appears  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  she  was  labouring 
under  any  illness,  or  any  depression  of  mind  ; 
there  was  nothing  like  derangement  about 
her,  although  she  was  pregnant.  Indeed,  it 
does  not  appear  that  she  was  in  any  state  of 
mental  inquietude  at  all  at  the  period  ;  on 
the  contrary,  having  had  medical  advice  for 
certain  purposes,  she  was  getting  better,  and 
had  been  in  cheerful  spirits,  and  she  went 
about  her  work  as  usual  in  the  family  on  the 
11th  February,  which  was  Wednesday.  On 
the  Tuesday  she  had  been  engaged  lu  brew- 


ing in  addition  to  her  other  duties  about 
the  house.  In  the  course  of  Wednesday  she 
had  gone  about  all  her  duties,  quite  in 
the  ordinary  way,  and  she  went  to  bed  with- 
out exhibiting  any  symptoms  of  agitation  or 
distress  ;  she  made  preparations  for  what  she 
was  to  do  on  the  following  day.  It  appears 
she  put  off  her  day  clothes,  and  had  on  her 
night  clothes  when  she  was  discovered  in 
the  bed.  The  candle  had  been  taken  out  of 
the  socket,  and  laid  across  the  candlestick  ; 
a  little  hair  was  found,  as  if  she  had  been 
combing  her  head,  with  a  view  to  the 
cleansing  of  her  person.  There  was  no  one 
circumstance  which  appeared  to  shew  there 
was  any  thing  like  a  departure  from  her 
usual  coarse  of  life,  as  if  in  expectation  that 
the  day  would  not  come  round  again  which 
never  dawned  upon  her.  These  circum- 
stances seem  to  make  it  clear  she  could  not 
have  been  guilty  of  suicide ;  and  if  she 
was  not  guilty  of  suicide,  it  is  quite  plain 
that  some  person  must  have  administered 
the  fata!  drug  to  her,  and  the  inquiry  then 
would  be,  who  that  person  is? 

Now  1  think  I  should  tell  you,  in  the  first 
place,  that  no  suspicion  at  all  attached  to  the 
prisoner.  Mr.  Biggs  sent  to  the  high  con- 
stable, and  inquiries  were  carried  on  ;  he 
also  sent  the  prisoner  with  a  note  to  the  re- 
lations of  the  deceased  to  announce  the  state 
of  things  existing  at  his  bo^ise,  and  be  ex- 
pressed a  wish  they  should  come  over :  I 
believe  he  expressed  no  more.  One  note 
was  sent  to  the  father,  and  another  to  the 
brother,  living  some  distance  from  Leicester. 
The  prisoner  was  the  person  who  took  both 
the  notes,  and  perhaps  the  earliest  fact,  in 
point  of  time,  which  led  to  suspicion,  was 
the  conduct  be  pursued  with  regard  to  the 
message  which  he  took.  Of  course  you, 
gentlemen,  will  not  be  so  ureasonable  as  to 
expect  that  any  direct  evidence  can  be  given 
of  the  guilt  of  a  person  upon  a  charge  like 
this,  because  if  a  person  could  be  wicked 
enough  privately  to  commit  a  murder 
in  the  dead  of  night  on  an  unprotected 
female,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  he  would  let 
any  human  eye  be  a  witness  of  the  transac- 
tion. Therefore,  in  a  case  of  this  sort  guilt 
cannot  be  proved  excejil  by  a  train  of  circum- 
stances, which  must  be  put  together,  and 
carefully  and  deliberately  laid  before  the 
jury,  who  are  to  discuss  them  ;  and  the  ques- 
tion will  be  whether,  considering  such  a 
case  as  this  as  freely  from  passion  as  it  is 
possible  the  human  mind  can  consider  it, 
they  are,  or  are  not,  satisfied  that  in  point 
of  fact  the  individual  pointed  at  is  proved  by 
those  circumstances  to  he  guilty. 

Now  the  first  thing  that  appears  in  point 
of  time  after  the  death  of  the  deceased  is, 
when  the  young  man  took  over  the  message 
to  her  relations,  he  appears  to  have  express- 
ed considerable  aiixiely  that  the  body  should  be 
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immediately  buried  ivithout  heiiig  examined — 
without  having  a  Coroner's  inijuesl.  It  is 
natural  enough  to  suppose  that  the  relations 
would  he  glad  not  to  have  any  examination 
of  the  body  alter  death  ;  a  thing  to  which 
many  persons  in  their  sphere  of  life  have  a 
great  ohjection.  It  is  not  tinnatural  that  he 
should  give  ailvite  of  that  kind,  as  a  sugges- 
tion which  might  be  agreeable  to  their  feel- 
ings ;  but  at  the  same  time,  it  is  a  circum- 
stance not  to  be  forgotten  in  a  case  of  im- 
puted guilt,  that  nothing  is  said  about  a  Co- 
roner's inquest,  or  about  an  examination  by 
the  relations.  It  was  certainly,  therefore, 
rather  bujy  in  the  prisoner  suggesting  it ; 
and  that  they  should  come  over  inimediately, 
and  have  a  coffin  knocked  up,  that  she 
should  be  buried  in  a  short  time,  that  the 
Coroner's  inquest  might  be  altogether  avoid- 
ed, and  the  body  might  altogether  escape 
♦•xamination. 

Gentlemen,  the  Coroner's  inquest  sat, 
but  they  had  no  evidence  upon  which 
they  could  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  de- 
ranged state  of  the  deceased's  mind,  th.it 
she  was  likely  to  commit  the  act  from 
insanity,  but  there  was  one  circumstance 
which  required  investigation.  It  was 
found  that  a  large  quantity  of  prussic  acid 
had  been  received  into  her  stomach,  which 
it  was  satisfactorily  ascertained  she  could 
not  have  taken  herself,  and  the  next  inquiry 
was,  who  could  have  furnished  her  with  it  ? 
The  prisoner  was  examined  upon  the  sub- 
ject, whether  he  bad  had  any  conversation 
with  ber  upon  the  subject  of  prussic  acid  ? 
Upon  being  repeatedly  pressed  upon  that 
point,  he  constantly  answered,  he  never  at  any 
time  had  any  conversation  with  her  upon  the 
subject  of  prussic  acid  ;  that  he  expressly 
stated.  I  believe  he  also  stated,  that  be  re- 
membered something  had  been  read  in  a 
riewsi)aper,  in  her  presence,  about  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Montgomery,  who  had  died 
in  prison  by  taking  some  prussic  acid,  but 
be  denied  having  at  any  other  time,  on  his 
own  part,  bad  any  sort  of  conversation  with 
her.  Inquiry  was  made  of  Mr.  Biggs,  as 
to  what  stock  of  y)iussic  acid  he  had  in  his 
house,  and  it  seems  his  practice  is  only  to 
have  a  bottle  of  this  drug  containing  about 
an  ounce — that  is  considered  quite  sufficient 
-—that  it  is  obliged  to  be  kept  in  a  particular 
manner  in  the  shade,  otherwise  it  will  lose 
its  power.  Mr.  Biggs  began  to  inquire  upon 
the  subject,  and  he  found  a  bottle  of  prussic 
acid  was  sent  to  him  in  May  1828,  but  he 
was  able  entirely  to  account  for  that,  having 
sold  it  to  some  person.  The  empty  bottle 
was  left  upon  the  premises.  It  is  called  by 
another  name,  which  perhaps  is  more  scien- 
tific, namely,  by  the  name  of  hydrocyanic 
acid.  'Six.  Biggs  at  the  time  was  not  aware 
that  there  had  been  any  more  procured. 
Upon  the  Friday  night,   when  the  Coroner's 


inciuest  first  sat,  it  was  adjourned,  tliat  Mr. 
Biggs  might  make  further  inquiry.  On  the 
Saturday  morning  Mr.  Biggs  came  with  bis 
invoices  to  the  Coroner's  jury,  stating  all  the 
quantity  he  had  received,  and  the  order  he 
had  given  at  a  recent  time.  He  brought 
on  invoice  with  a  great  variety  of  articles. 
J'liere  was  prussic  acid  mentioned  in 
the  invoice,  which  it  appears  was  sent 
by  Messrs.  Kvans  and  Leeker,  whole- 
tale  druggists  in  London.  They  had  re- 
ceived an  order  in  January  to  send  a  variety 
of  things,  including  a  bottle  of  prussic  acid, 
to  Mr.  Biggs,  at  J^eiccster.  That  order  had 
been  executed,  and  the  articles  were  sent 
down  upon  the  20tb  of  January.  Now  the 
duty  of  the  prisoner,  upon  receiving  pack- 
ages, was  to  sort  them,  to  unpack  them,  to 
lay  out  the  articles  ujion  the  counter,  and 
see  that  they  were  all  right,  according  to  the 
invoice,  and  to  mark  the  invoice  if  there  was 
any  thing  wrong.  The  prisoner  had  actually 
gone  through  this  invoice,  and  bad  marked 
two  or  three  articles  which  did  not  precisely 
answer  the  true  description — they  were  not 
quite  correct.  He  had  gone  through  the  in- 
voice, and  compared  it  with  the  articles,  and 
the  bottle  of  prussic  acid  was  one  of  the  arti- 
cles marked  by  him  as  wrong.  Mr.  Biggs 
had  not  seen  them  at  all.  The  proper  place 
for  keeping  the  prussic  acid  was  below 
stairs,  among  a  great  variety  of  articles. 
Upon  the  paper  being  produced,  and  when 
it  was  discovered,  the  young  man  svas  again 
brought  before  the  Coroner's  jury  and  a  ma- 
gistrate. It  is  important  in  the  case  that  it 
was  discovered,  in  fact,  by  Mr.  Biggs  him- 
self, and  that  as  soon  as  he  discovered  it,  he 
again  went  to  the  Coroner's  jury  ;  also  that  no 
time  was  lost  before  it  was  produced,  which 
shewed  that  he  was  not  unwilling  to  have 
the  whole  matter  fully  investigated.  The 
young  man  was  then  again  examined,  and 
he  was  asked  upon  the  subject,  whether  he 
remembered  unpacking  that  article  1  but  he 
stated  he  had  seen  nothing  of  the  prussic 
acid.  The  question  was  again  put  to  him, 
whether  he  had  had  any  conversation  with 
the  young  woman  upon  that  subject  ?  and 
then  he  admitted,  contrary  to  his  frequent 
declarations  upon  the  former  inquiry,  that  he 
had,  in  fact,  had  some  considerable  conversations 
with  her  upon  that  subject ;  that  he  had  shewn 
her  the  empty  bottle  of  prussic  acid  which 
had  been  there  before  ;  that  he  told  her  it 
was  a  fatal  poison  ;  that  he  had  told  her  a 
very  small  quantity  of  it,  in  its  natural  state, 
would  be  sufficient  to  destroy  life.  He  also 
told  her  it  was  the  drug  by  which  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Montgomery  had  died  in  pri- 
son, which  she  had  heard  read  of  in  the 
newspapers.  This  is  a  different  account  from 
what  he  had  given  in  the  first  instance. 
This  account  is  given  in  consequence  of  the 
item  being   discovered   in    the  paper,    and 
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pointed  out  (o  the  jury  by  Mr.  Biggs,  who 
found  that  in  the  paper  which  had  been  over- 
looked before.  That  bottle  of  prussic  acid 
might  very  jio.ssibly  have  been  the  bottle 
which  produced  the  death  of  the  young  wo- 
man. The  bottle  which  was  found  in  the 
bed  is  said  to  have  contained,  T  think,  about 
three  drachms.  The  prussic  acid  mention- 
ed in  this  invoice  had  been  eight  drachms  ; 
five  drachms  had  been  taken,  and  I  fancy 
very  near  that  quantity  was  found  in  the 
stomach  of  the  deceased,  when  she  was  ex- 
amined after  her  death. 

Now,  gentlemen,  these  are  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  prussic  acid,  and 
they  seem  to  make  it  clear  that  the  deceased 
had  received  prussic  acid  (and  was  aware  of 
its  quality)  in  some  way  or  ottier,  in  the  course 
of  the  night  of  the  11th,  after  she  had  gone 
to  bed  ;  and  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing she  was  found  dead,  having  to  all  ap- 
pearance been  dead  some  hours ;  prussic 
acid  having  been  administered  to  her  ;  and 
certainly  the  bottle  found  upon  her  corre- 
sponded in  all  respects  with  the  bottle  sent 
from  London,  and  which  had  never  been 
mentioned  by  the  prisoner ;  and  it  was  the 
prisoner's  duty  to  go  over  with  the  invoice 
and  see  that  all  was  right.  The  inquest  was 
adjourned  for  a  week,  in  order  that  inquiries 
might  be  made  about  the  poisonous  drug 
which  had  come  down  to  Mr.  Biggs  j  and 
full  information  was  obtained,  that  that  gen- 
tleman had  had  sent,  among  other  things, 
an  ounce  bottle  of  prussic  acid,  which  had 
arrived  at  Leicester  ;  and  the  prisoner  had 
full  opportunity  of  doing  with  it  what  he 
pleased,  and  by  some  accident  Mr.  Biggs's 
attention  had  not  been  called  to  it  at  all. 

Now  these  circumstances  were  put  to- 
gether at  the  inquest,  and  it  was  also 
considered  what  had  happened  when  the 
prisoner  went  to  inform  the  parents 
of  the  deceased  of  her  death  ;  these  cir- 
cumstances were  all  laid  before  the  Coro- 
ner's jury,  but,  upon  the  whole,  it  did 
not  apjiear  there  was  enough  to  affect  this 
individual  with  the  suspicion  of  the  murder, 
and  therefore  the  Coroner's  jury  separated. 
After  the  Coroner's  jury  had  separated,  evi- 
dence of  a  more  important  nature,  which 
will  be  laid  before  you,  was  discovered  ;  for 
it  then  appeared,  upon  inquiry,  that  he  was 
likely  to  be  the  father  of  the  child  which  it 
appears  the  unfortunate  woman  was  bearing 
about  her  at  the  time  of  her  death.  It  ap- 
peared, in  addition  to  the  circumstances  of 
these  two  jiersons  being  frequently  together — 
these  two  young  jiersons,  the  ap])rentice  and 
the  maid-servant,  had  opportunities  of  in- 
dulging in  any  passion  they  might  have  in- 
dulged for  each  other.  It  apjieared  that  the 
prisoner  had  actually,  in  the  course  of  last 
summer,  boasted  that  he  had  had  connexion 
with   that  young  woman,   and  ho  gave  the 


particulars  bow  that  connexion  was  brought 
about.  He  stated,  that  some  time  after  she 
had  been  with  child  he  administered  oil  of 
savin  to  her,  a  medicine  that  was  capable  of 
procuring  abortion  ;  that  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  doing  so  ;  that  he  had  frequently  done  so  ; 
that  he  knew  how  to  dispose  of  a  child  by 
applying  something,  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  woman  or  any  body  else.  You  will 
find  that  he  frequently  talked  upon  the  sub- 
ject with  those  whom  he  trusted  ;  you  will 
find,  up  to  a  late  period,  he  was  making  in- 
quiries what  drug  would  be  effectual  for  the 
purpose.  The  answer  was  according  to 
truth,  I  believe,  that  no  drug  would  specifi- 
cally produce  the  effect,  because  it  has  been 
ascertained,  that  nothing  will  produce  that 
effect,  by  way  of  direct  influence  upon  the 
parts  concerned ;  but  that  by  general  con- 
vulsion in  an  early  stage,  the  effect  produced 
may  end  in  abortion.  You  will  find  in  one 
of  these  conversations  upon  the  subject,  that 
he  admitted  having  had  connexion  with  her, 
and  expressed  his  fear  that  she  was  with 
child,  and  professed  his  belief  that  the  child 
was  prevented  coming  into  the  world  from 
something  which  he  had  administered.  Now 
these  circumstances,  connected  with  what 
went  before,  are  the  material  ciicumstances 
that  are  to  be  laid  before  you  ;  and  you  will 
also  consider  what  the  situation  of  the  pri- 
soner was,  and  what  the  situation  of  the 
female  was,  on  the  night  before  her  decease. 
Whether  there  is  any  probability  that 
she  committed  the  act  herself?  if  not,  the 
blame  of  it  must  fall  upon  some  one  who  had 
the  opportunity  of  doing  it.  You  will  find 
that  the  prisoner  most  undoubtedly  had  that 
opportunity.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  having 
intercourse  with  her,  and  that  it  is  not  im- 
probable he  found  his  way  in  to  the  room  where 
she  was  reposing. —  [The  learned  Counsel  here 
described  the  situation  of  the  bed-rooms.] — 
Now,  gentlemen,  this  is  the  whole  of  the  facts, 
the  full  particulars  of  which  will  be  laid  be- 
fore you,  and  it  will  be  for  you  to  say,  when 
that  evidence  is  given,  what  confidence  you 
can  place  in  the  several  witnesses,  supjiosing 
all  these  facts  are  made  out  to  your  satisfac- 
tion, you  will  have  to  say,  whether  it  is  im- 
possible, in  the  first  place,  that  she  commit- 
ted the  act  herself  ?  and  whether  it  is  possi- 
ble you  can  believe,  in  the  second  place,  that 
this  person  who  had  had  connexion  with  her, 
and  who  had  admitted  her  being  with  child 
by  him,  probably  had  taken  measures  to 
prevent  its  being  born,  particularly  as  he 
was  frequently  making  declarations  and  ask- 
ing questions  upon  the  subject  up  to  a  late 
period ;  or  whether  you  believe  such  an 
event  can  have  taken  })lace  unintentionally, 
and  that  he  is  so  brought  into  suspicion  by 
his  own  conduct  ;  more  particularly  coupled 
with  the  inconsistent  and  contradictory  lan- 
guage traced   to  him  when   the  unfortunate 
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event  was  discovered.  It' you  shall  perceive, 
from  the  fucts  before  you,  evidence  which 
shall  leave  no  doubt  uj)oii  your  miuds  that 
the  jiarty  is  guilty,  you  will  not  be  looking 
to  any  extreme  rehiieinent  in  order  to  pro- 
nounce that  opinion,  when  you  shall  have 
formed  it  on  the  lacts  in  the  case,  but  you 
will  be  bound  to  exercise  a  painful  duty  by 
declaring  the  guilt  of  this  young  man. 

'i'he  following  witnesses  were  then  called: 
'J'lioiiKis  Biggs  e.iumiiied  by  Mr.  Reailer.  —  Is 
a  druggist  iu  lligh  Cross- Street  in  this  town ; 
has  been  iu  business  six  or  seven  years  ;  also 
keeps  a  shop  in  King  Street,  which  is  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  shop  in  High 
Cross-Street ;  himself  and  family  reside  in 
liigh  Cross-Street  ;  the  prisoner  is  an  ap- 
prentice of  his  ;  lived  with  him  in  High 
Cross-Street ;  he  attended  his  shop ;  his 
business  was  confined  to  that ;  JMr.  Freer 
attended  his  other  shop  in  King-Street  ;  his 
family  consisted  of  himself  and  wife,  the 
apprentice  Freeman,  the  shopman  Freer, 
the  deceased,  and  a  little  child  j  the  deceased 
was  the  only  female  servant  he  had  ;  the 
deceased  slept  in  the  garret,  Freer  and 
prisoner  in  an  adjoining  room,  (^it  was  on 
the  same  landing  as  deceased's  room)  ;  they 
slept  in  a  room  divided  by  a  slight  partition 
further  removed  from  the  door  ;  remembers 
the  night  of  Wednesday,  11th  February  ; 
had  seen  the  deceased  several  times  during 
the  day ;  she  was  in  her  usual  state  of 
cheerfulness,  she  went  about  her  work  as 
usual ;  did  not  observe  any  thing  different  in 
her  manner  that  day  from  what  he  had  usu- 
ally seen  ;  went  to  bed  that  night  about  11 
o'clock  ;  prisoner  and  Freer  had  gone  to  bed 
before ;  deceased  brought  the  child  to  his 
wife  at  the  door  of  his  bed-room  ;  saw  her 
there,  she  appeared  as  usual ;  heard  her  go 
up  stairs,  and  concluded  she  was  gone  to  bed  j 
was  awoke  iu  the  morning  about  seven  o'clock 
by  the  masons  and  carpenters  rapping  at  the 
door;  the  house  was  undergoing  repair  ;  put 
on  his  clothes,  and  went  out  upon  the  land- 
ing place,  and  called  out  "  Mary"  to  the  de- 
ceased, but  received  no  answer ;  went  and 
let  the  work  people  in  ;  after  letting  the 
work  people  in,  went  up  stairs,  and  called 
out  "  iMary"  several  times,  but  received  no 
answer  ;  then  went  and  rapped  at  the  door ; 
there  was  no  reply  ;  did  not  open  the  door; 
came  down  stairs  and  told  Jlrs.  Biggs  that 
he  had  knocked  at  the  door  and  received  no 
answer ;  she  got  up  immediately  and  went 
up  stairs,  he  followed  at  the  distance  of  a 
few  yards;  iVIrs.  Biggs  went  info  the  de- 
ceased's room  ;  does  not  recollect  whether 
the  bed-room  door  was  fastened  ;  Mrs.  Biggs 
cried  out ;  he  then  went  into  the  room,  and 
saw  the  deceased  ;  she  was  lying  on  her 
back,  with  her  head  a  little  raised  ;  did  not 
observe  the  bed-clothes,  her  head  was  against 
the  bed- board. 


Chief  Justice  Best, — She  was  not  in  that 
state  in  which  she  could  lie  and  sleep. 

Examination  resumed. — INlrs.  Biggs  and 
himself  both  cried  out  that  Mary  was  dead  ; 
IVIrs.  Biggs  opened  the  door  of  the  room 
where  the  prisoner  and  Freer  slept,  and  said, 
"  Poor  iMary  is  dead  ;"  Freer  got  out  of  bed 
immediately,  and  came  into  the  deceased's 
room  ;  did  not  observe  whether  prisoner  left 
his  bed,  cannot  say  whether  he  came  into  the 
room  ;  Mrs.  Biggs  was  nearly  in  a  fainting 
state  ;  himself  and  Freer  assisted  in  helping 
her  down  stairs  ;  after  assisting  her  down 
stairs,  he  immediately  ran  for  Mr.  Paget,  the 
surgeon  ;  he  came  in  the  course  of  a  short 
time,  went  into  the  deceased's  room  again 
with  JMr.  Paget ;  went  for  a  woman  of  the 
name  of  Catherine  Beer,  to  do  the  work  of 
the  house  for  Airs.  Biggs ;  she  came  after 
JMr.  Paget ;  she  had  not  come  at  the  time  he 
went  into  the  room  with  Mr.  Paget ;  re- 
mained in  the  room  with  Mr.  Paget  four  or 
five  minutes  ;  !Mr.  Paget  came  out  with  him; 
he  fi.ted  a  further  time  for  coming,  and  came 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  Cathe- 
rine Beer  came  about  half  an  hour  after  Mr. 
Paget  had  gone  ;  he  had  not  entered  the 
room  between  the  time  of  Paget's  leaving 
and  Catherine  Beer's  coming ;  does  not 
know  whether  he  went  into  the  room  with 
Catherine  Beer;  believes  she  went  into  the 
room  with  JMrs.  Biggs  ;  afterward  he  went 
into  the  room,  and  Catherine  Beer  was  there; 
the  bed-clothes  were  in  the  same  state  as 
they  lay  in  at  the  time  he  first  left  them  with 
Paget ;  they  had  not  been  moved  at  all ;  left 
the  bed-clothes  exactly  in  the  same  state  in 
which  be  found  them.  After  Catherine  Beer 
and  Mrs.  Biggs  had  gone  into  the  room,  he 
was  called  up  stairs  ;  they  said  they  had  found 
a  bottle  in  the  bed  ;  went  up  stairs  and  saw 
the  bottle  ;  it  was  lying  in  the  bed  on  the  de- 
ceased's right  hand;  looked  at  the  bottle ; 
part  of  the  label  was  exposed  ;  did  not  touch 
it  ;  knew  what  it  was  by  the  label ;  it  was 
marked  hydrocyanic  acid  ;  had  not  observed 
any  such  bottle  upon  his  premises  before  ; 
did  not  touch  it;  saw  it  afterwards  in  Mr. 
Owston's  hands  about  nine  o'clock  ;  it  was 
half- full  ;  the  bottle  would  contain  an  ounce  ; 
there  was  about  half  an  ounce  left ;  he  came 
down  stairs  with  Mr.  Owston  ;  went  several 
times  afterwards  during  the  day  into  the 
room  ;  did  not  entertain  any  suspicion  of  any 
body  at  that  time  ;  afterwards  sent  prisoner 
to  inform  the  friends  of  the  deceased  ;  it  was 
about  eight  o'clock  in  tiie  morning  before  the 
bottle  was  found  ;  sent  two  note's,  one  to  the 
brother,  and  one  to  the  parents  of  the  de- 
ceased ;  the  brother  lived  with  Mr.  Clarke, 
of  A\igston;  the  parents  live  at  Brunting- 
thorp,  which  is  nine  miles  from  Leicester. 
(1  wo  letters  were  shewn  to  witness  )  Those 
are  the  letters  I  desired  prisoner  to  deliver  ; 
sent  no  verbal  lucisuge.     The  Coroner's  in- 
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quest  met  the  same  night ;  informed  the 
High  Constable  of  the  affair  about  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning;  the  bottle  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Coroner's  inquest ;  inquiries 
were  made  as  to  what  prussic  acid  he  had  in 
his  house  ;  had  had  part  of  a  bottle  of  prussic 
acid  in  his  house  by  an  invoice  dated  11th 
I\Iay  last ;  it  was  an  ounce  bottle  originally, 
but  half  of  it  had  been  used ;  it  was  kept 
down  in  the  cellar  ;  the  cellar  was  the  place 
for  depositing  prussic  acid  ;  he  was  desired 
on  the  coroner's  inquest  to  give  the  names 
of  two  or  three  houses  Jrorn  which  he  had 
had  prussic  acid  ;  he  examined  his  books 
and  invoices  for  the  purpose  ;  did  not  recol- 
lect at  that  time  that  he  had  ordered  a  bottle 
of  prussic  acid  in  January  ;  his  books  and 
invoices  were  shown  to  the  jury,  and  they 
did  not  observe  that  prussic  acid  had  been 
received  in  January  ;  it  was  on  the  Saturday 
following  that  he  found  out  that  he  had  re- 
ceived prussic  acid  in  January  ;  upon  disco- 
vering his  mistake,  he  took  the  invoices  to 
Mr.  Burbridge's,  the  town-clerk's  office,  (the 
invoice  of  January  3d  was  handed  to  the 
judge,)  the  invoice  brought  to  his  recollec- 
tion the  parcel  in  which  the  prussic  acid  was 
contained  ;  the  parcel  came  on  the  26th  of 
January ;  there  were  a  great  many  other 
things  in  the  package  besides  the  prussic 
acid.  Prisoner  unpacked  the  hamper  ;  it  was 
his  department  to  unpack  ;  it  was  his  duty 
to  examine  the  packages  with  the  invoice,  to 
see  that  all  the  articles  were  correct.  If  the 
things  sent  did  not  agree  with  the  invoice, 
the  errors  were  pointed  out ;  he  used  to 
make  a  mark  against  the  things  which  were 
objected  to  as  wrong.  The  two  marks  in 
the  margin  of  the  invoice  were  made  by  him 
in  consequence  of  what  the  prisoner  had  told 
him.  Does  not  know  what  became  of  the 
prussic  acid  that  came  ;  does  not  remember 
that  he  saw  it.  The  proper  place  for  depo- 
siting the  prussic  acid  was  the  cellar  :  there 
was  half  a  bottle  of  prussic  acid  remaining 
before  the  invoice  of  May  came,  which  re- 
mained in  the  same  state  after  deceased's 
death  ;  the  other  bottle  of  prussic  acid,  which 
came  in  January,  was  not  there  ;  looked, 
but  could  not  find  the  last  bottle  of  prussic 
acid  any  where  on  the  premises.  Prisoner 
had  a  private  drawer  in  the  shop  ;  it  was 
not  locked  ;  it  was  in  the  counter  under  the 
desk  ;  he  put  any  thing  there  that  he  pleased. 
It  was  not  locked  ;  any  body  had  access  to  it. 
There  was  a  part  of  a  bottle  of  prussic  acid 
in  the  cellar  ;  it  had  a  paper  wrapped  round 
it.  The  other  articles  included  in  the  invoice 
of  January,  which  came  with  the  prussic 
acid,  were  deposited  in  the  warehouse,  and 
some  in  the  cellar.  There  were  other  bot- 
tles on  the  same  shelf  as  the  prussic  acid, 
but  there  was  no  other  phial. 

Cross-examined  by   Mr.   Clarke. —  The 
murder    was   committed  within  the  borough 


of  Leicester  ;  does  not  know  why  the  indict- 
ment was  preferred  in  the  town  ;  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  indictment ;  do  not  know  who 
has  to  do  with  it ;  the  magistrates'  deputy 
has  looked  up  the  witnesses  ;  Mr.  Macauley 
is  the  magistrates'  deputy ;  he  has  looked 
after  the  witnesses,  he  is  in  the  town-clerk's 
office  ;  witness's  brother  has  assisted  them 
occasionally;  do  not  employ  any  attorney; 
knows  Weston  ;  when  he  was  consider- 
ing about  dismissing  the  prisoner,  ad- 
vised with  Mr.  Weston  ;  when  applied 
to  by  the  prisoner's  father,  referred  him 
to  AVeston  as  his  attorney  :  do  not  know 
that  W'eston  is  the  attorney  for  getting  up 
the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  ;  believes 
Weston  has  busied  himself  a  little  in  looking 
after  evidence  ;  after  the  inquest  wanted  pri- 
soner to  leave  ;  the  inquest  found  nothing 
against  him  ;  prisoner  refused  to  leave  ;  was 
applied  to  by  prisoner's  father's  attorney  to 
keep  him  ;  offered  to  pay  the  father  back  a 
portion  of  the  premium,  if  the  prisoner 
would  go  away.  Was  the  first  person  who 
got  up  in  the  morning  ;  it  was  about  seven 
o'clock  ;  called  the  deceased  to  get  up,  but 
no  answer  was  given  ;  went  up  stairs  ;  the 
door  of  the  deceased's  chamber  was  closed; 
believes  it  was  latched  ;  cannot  tell  whether 
it  was  latched  or  not.  When  Mrs.  Biggs 
went  up  stairs,  was  a  few  yards  behind  her  ; 
he  left  the  door  as  he  found  it,  latched  ; 
thinks  the  door  was  latched,  as  it  did  not 
give  to  the  hand  when  he  rapped  ;  the  door 
makes  no  more  noise  than  others  in  opening  ; 
it  makes  no  particular  noise  in  opening  ;  it 
was  an  old  door,  if  it  was  opened  in  the  or- 
dinary way,  it  could  not  be  heard  in  his  bed- 
room ;  does  not  think  he  could  have  heard 
the  door  open  in  his  bedroom;  should  not 
have  heard  it  if  he  had  been  awake.  The 
door  into  the  room  in  which  Freer  sleeps 
does  not  make  any  noise  in  opening,  no  par- 
ticular noise  ;  does  not  make  noise  enough 
to  be  heard  in  witness's  bed-room.  Out  of 
the  room  where  Freer  sleeps  there  is  a  door 
into  the  room  where  prisoner  slept  ;  there 
was  a  door  from  the  landing  into  Freer's 
room,  and  a  door  into  the  deceased's  room; 
the  door  into  Freer's  room  was  rather  hard 
to  close.  The  room  where  the  prisoner  slept 
is  in  the  same  state  as  when  the  thing  hap- 
pened, with  the  exception  of  the  partition, 
which  had  been  taken  down  ;  the  partition 
has  been  taken  down,  and  the  door  is  gone  ; 
do  not  know  when  it  was  done  ;  the  carpen- 
ter has  been  at  work  a  long  time  ;  did  not 
know  it  would  be  material  that  the  place 
should  remain  in  the  same  state  as  when  the 
thing  happened  ;  did  not  know  it  till  after- 
wards, cannot  tell  when  it  was  done,  it  might 
be  ten  days  after  deceased's  death  ;  it  was 
about  the  a2d,  'i,>d,  or  the  24th  of  February, 
but  cannot  speak  to  the  day.  No  alteration 
was  made  to  the  door   leading  into   Freer's 
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room  ;  is  sure  there  was  no  alteration  ;  it 
was  not  made  to  ojien  and  slmt  easier;  it 
has  not  been  done,  he  gave  orders  to  the 
contrary  ;  it  is  just  the  same  as  it  was  at  the 
time  ;  the  other  door  is  gone.  No  alteration 
has  been  made  to  the  door  into  the  girl's  bed- 
room. Directly,  when  he  knew  of  deceased's 
death  he  went  for  I\Ir.  Paget.  Nothing  had 
been  discovered  in  the  bed-room  at  the  time 
Mr.  Paget  was  sent  for.  He  sent  the  prisoner 
about  8  o'clock  to  Bruntingthorp.  The  bottle 
was  found  by  Catherine  Beer,  about  half  an 
hour  after  he  had  been  sent.  If  it  had  been 
put  into  the  bed  after  he  first  saw  the  bed, 
it  could  not  have  been  done  by  the  jiiisoner, 
as  lie  was  gone  ;  the  bottle  could  not  have 
been  put  into  the  bed  by  him  ;  himself  and 
Mrs.  Biggs  were  the  only  persons  left  in  the 
house  ;  Catherine  Beer  came  a  few  minutes 
before  the  prisoner  went  away  ;  is  sure  she 
came  a  few  minutes  before  prisoner  went 
away.  iMr.  Paget  came  about  twenty  mi- 
nutes past  seven,  or  half-past ;  Catherine 
Beer  came  about  half  an  hour  after  INIr.  Pa- 
get ;  staid  in  the  room  about  four  or  five  mi- 
nutes with  Mr.  Paget  ;  cannot  tell  whether 
prisoner  had  his  breakfast  before  he  went 
away  ;  told  him  to  make  as  much  haste  as 
he  could  ;  prisoner  rode  a  horse  kept  by  wit- 
ness and  his  brother  ;  was  examined  by  the 
Coroner  as  to  whether  he  had  any  prussic 
acid  in  his  house  "!  at  that  lime  he  believed 
he  had  only  the  part  which  was  in  a  bottle 
in  the  cellar  ;  told  the  jury  on  Friday  the 
20th  that  there  had  been  another  bottle  sent 
in  January  ;  the  jury  were  informed  of  it  by 
Mr.  Macauley  when  they  met  on  the  Fri- 
day evening  ;  told  the  town-clerk  that  it  had 
been  discovered,  on  the  Saturday  morning 
between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  ;  was  told  by 
the  jury  to  give  an  accoimt  of  his  correspon- 
dents in  London  ;  the  jury  requested  him  to 
write  to  his  correspondents  ;  the  jury  did  not 
say  they  would  write  ;  they  did  not  say  that 
the  High  Constable  should  be  sent  up  to 
London  to  make  inquiries  ;  was  not  sent  one 
day  for  the  purpose  of  looking  at  his  invoices, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them — was 
merely  directed  to  go  and  ascertain  the  name 
of  the  house  from  which  he  had  the  last 
goods  ■  does  not  know  for  what  purpose  he 
was  directed  to  ascertain  the  names  of  his 
correspondents  ;  will  swear  that  ;  had  not 
been  told  the  jury  would  make  inquiries  of 
his  correspondents,  or  whether  any  letter  had 
been  sent  to  them.  The  parcel  arrived  on 
the  26th  of  January  that  the  invoice  belong- 
ed to  ;  was  requested  by  the  jury  to  look  at 
his  invoices  of  the  12th  February. 

Chief  Justice  Be>t.  —  Looked  over  his  in- 
voices on  the  Saturday  morning,  but  did  not 
perceive  the  prussic  acid — had  overlooked  it. 

Examination  resumed. — The  bill  of  par- 
cels, containing  the  prussic  acid,  came  on  the 
26th  January  ;  had  totally  forgotten  that  it 


contained  prussic  acid ;  don't  remember 
looking  at  the  invoice  for  the  purpose  of  see- 
ing whether  prussic  acid  was  in  it  ;  did  not 
tell  the  jury,  after  examining  the  invoice, 
that  there  was  no  prussic  acid  in  it  ;  will 
swear  he  did  not ;  produced  the  bill  of  par- 
cels before  the  jury  ;  did  not  discover  there 
was  any  prussic  acid  in  the  invoice  till  Sa- 
turday morning  ;  was  desired  by  the  jury  on 
the  t2th  to  look  at  the  bills  of  parcels,  but 
did  not  discover  it  till  the  Saturday  ;  saw  all 
the  bills  of  parcels  on  the  12th  ;  saw  the  bill 
of  parcels  on  the  Friday  night,  and  told  the 
town-clerk  of  it  on  the  Saturday  morning  ; 
had  looked  at  it  and  discovered  it  on  the  Sa- 
turday morning  ;  did  not  observe  it  on  the 
Thursday  ;  looked  at  it  but  did  not  find  it  on 
that  night ;  was  requested  by  the  jury  to  see 
whether  it  contained  prussic  acid  ;  did  not 
see  it  ;  read  it  over  but  did  not  see  it  ;  was 
desired  by  the  jury  on  the  Thursday  night  to 
go  and  look  at  his  papers,  to  ascertain  whether 
any  deadly  medicine  had  been  sent  ,  read  the 
paper,  but  did  not  discover  there  was  any 
prussic  acid  in  it ;  shewed  the  invoice  to  the 
Coroner  and  the  jury  on  the  Thursday  night ; 
will  swear  he  produced  it,  and  shewed  it  to 
the  jury ;  it  was  laid  on  the  table  before 
them ;  they  read  the  paper — he  assisted 
them  in  reading  it — but  did  not  discover  the 
prussic  acid  ;  will  swear  he  produced  it  ou 
the  12tb,  and  that  the  jury  and  witness  read 
it  over  together  ;  he  made  the  marks  on  the 
invoice  at  the  time  the  goods  came  in  ;  can- 
not tell  whether  it  was  ou  the  9.6ih  or  27th. 
'J'he  invoice  was  produced  before  the  third 
night  ;  it  was  produced  on  the  third  night  ; 
was  asked  by  the  jury  on  the  third  night, 
why  he  had  not  discovered  it  before  t 
he  might  have  said,  the  reason  why  it 
had  not  been  produced  before  was,  that  in 
his  hurry  and  agitation  he  had  overlooked  it  ; 
might  have  stated  on  the  third  night  that  he 
had  missed  the  prussic  acid  in  the  invoice — 
he  might  have  said  so,  but  if  he  did  he  don't 
recollect;  was  so  busy  with  his  workmen, 
that  he  could  not  recollect  whether  he  had 
received  the  prussic  acid.  Wrote  a  note  at 
the  bottom  of  the  paper  the  day  the  goods 
arrived  ;  wrote  about  some  of  the  charges 
for  the  things  in  the  bill,  that  they  could  be 
got  at  other  places  at  a  less  price  ;  had  not 
had  prussic  acid  very  often  ;  gave  the  order 
for  the  prussic  acid  on  the  3d  January,  and 
expected  it  to  come  ;  ordered  it  among  other 
things;  paid  no  attention  to  it;  did  not 
think  any  thing  of  the  prussic  acid  in  parti- 
cular ;  went  over  to  Loughborough  on  the 
Thursday,  the  second  day  of  the  inquest  ; 
went  to  Loughborough  to  inquire  of  the  dif- 
ferent chemists  whether  they  had  sold  prus- 
sic acid  to  any  individual  ?  did  not  ask  whe- 
ther any  thing  had  been  sold  to  his  appren- 
tice ;  inquiries  had  been  made  at  Leicester  ; 
his  reason  for  going  to  Loughborough  was, 
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that  it  might  have  been  sold  at  some  of  the 
adjacent  towns ;  it  was  twelve  or  fourteen 
days  before  he  went  to  Loughborough  to  in- 
quire whether  any  liad  been  sold ;  don't 
know  why  he  went  to  Loughborough,  except 
that  it  was  a  large  place  and  not  far  from 
Leicester ;  did  not  go  to  Hinckley,  or  any 
•where  else  ;  when  he  assisted  to  unpack 
goods,  he  compared  them  with  the  invoice  ; 
at  the  time  these  goods  were  unpacked,  he 
was  looking  after  his  workmen,  and  did  not 
help  to  unpack  ;  did  not  inquire  what  had 
become  of  them ;  ordered  the  prisoner  to 
unpack  them,  and  put  the  things  in  their  pro- 
per places  ;  the  proper  jilace  for  the  prussic 
acid  was  down  stairs ;  the  place  for  the 
other  things  was  in  the  warehouse  ;  the 
prussic  acid  was  generally  put  in  a  kind  of 
recess  in  the  wall  ;  it  was  an  open  place, 
where  other  bottles  stood  ;  the  other  bottles 
contained  fish  sauces  and  bleaching  liquids, 
among  which  the  prussic  acid  was  put ;  that 
was  the  place  where  it  should  have  been  put ; 
does  not  write  poison  upon  it ;  gave  the 
order  for  it  on  the  3d  of  January  ;  had  half 
an  ounce  of  prussic  acid  at  the  time  the  or- 
der was  given  ;  don't  know  when  that  came  ; 
the  invoice  is  dated  iMay  2d,  1828  ;  between 
May  and  January  had  sold  half  the  bottle  ; 
ordered  another  brftle  to  come  in  ;  ordered 
it  because  sometimes  surgeons  have  an  ounce 

at  a  time ;  had  an  order  from  a  Mr. 

for  an  ounce  at  one  time  ;  has  not  had  many 
orders,  since  he  has  been  in  business,  for  an 
ounce  at  a  time.  Did  not  always  compare 
the  goods  which  came  in  with  the  invoice  ; 
■when  he  unpacked  them  himself  he  did  ;  has 
never  said  he  always  compared  the  goods 
with  the  invoice — that  he  did  it  himself  and 
never  trusted  to  any  one  ;  will  swear  he  did 
not  say  so ;  knows  Mrs.  Iligham  ;  did  not  tell 
Ler  that  he  always  compared  the  goods  with 
the  invoice,  or  the  invoice  with  the  order 
book  himself,  and  never  trusted  any  one — 
will  swear  he  never  said  any  thing  to  that 
effect;  don't  know  that  he  ever  had  a  con- 
versation on  the  subject  with  her  ;  her  hus- 
band is  a  carpenter  ;  she  has  given  him  or- 
ders, but  he  has  not  done  any  business  for 
her  for  a  long  time ;  has  not  had  an  order 
from  her  for  about  three  months  ;  never  com- 
pared the  goods  with  the  invoice,  unless  he 
assisted  in  the  unpacking;  has  never  said  he 
always  left  it  to  his  apprentice,  Freeman  ; 
when  he  has  been  out  Freeman  has  unpack- 
ed sometimes  ;  will  swear  he  never  said  be- 
fore the  jury  that  he  never  unpacked  goods 
himself,  but  always  left  it  to  Freeman  ;  was 
examined  by  the  magistrate,  after  the  jury 
had  found  nothing  against  the  youth.  Did 
not  swear  before  the  magistrate  who 
examined  him  that  he  always  left  it  to  Free- 
man to  compare  the  goods  with  the  invoice  ; 
that  he  left  it  to  him  altogether.  Did  not 
discover  that  the  deceased  was  pregnant  till 


the  morning  she  was  found  dead ;  will  swear 
he  said  before  the  magistrate  that  he  had  no 
suspicion  the  girl  was  pregnant.  Wanted 
prisoner  to  leave  after  the  verdict  had  been 
given.  Found  something  in  the  girl's  room 
in  a  box,  when  he  (the  witness)  went  there 
with  the  brother  of  the  deceased  ;  it  was  in 
the  course  of  the  morning  of  her  death  he 
found  one  or  two  bottles,  and  some  boxes 
containing  pills  ;  they  were  all  in  a  paper 
together.  The  girl's  brother  and  he  looked 
at  them  together  ;  one  bottle  contained  tinc- 
ture of  steel,  the  other  contained  a  wash  for 
the  face  ;  it  was  a  clear  liquid  like  water  ; 
he  tasted  it,  and  found  it  was  compounded 
of  corrosive  sublimate  in  a  large  quantity  of 
water.  Did  not  make  it  up  for  her  ;  did  not 
analyze  it ;  merely  tasted  it,  and  concluded 
it  was  something  to  make  her  face  fair. 

[To  be  concluded  in  our  next.] 
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LONDON  HOSPITAL. 

Casi;  I. — Spurious  Aneurism  of  the   Anterior 
Tibial  Artery. 

W.  Haut,  ffit.  55,  was  admitted  into  the  Lon- 
don Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Scott,  on 
Sunday  evening,  IMay  15,  with  a  sjiurious 
aneurism  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery.  There 
was  a  pulsating  tumor  at  the  lower  and  fore 
part  of  the  leg,  extending  round  from  one 
malleolus  to  the  other,  and  about  live  inches 
from  the  upper  to  the  lower  part ;  in  tli  e 
centre  of  this  was  a  wound,  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  long ;  there  was  no 
heeraorrhage  at  the  time  of  his  admission. 

He  gave  the  following  account :  that  the 
Friday  week  previously  he  accidentally  struck 
himself  with  the  point  of  a  reaping-sickle  ; 
that  the  wound  was  not  large,  but  very  deep, 
and  bled  most  profusely  for  some  time,  till 
his  wife  bound  it  up  very  tight,  when  the 
bleeding  stopped,  and  did  not  return  for  five 
days,  when  he  took  off  the  bandage,  and 
found  a  large  swelling,  from  which  some 
blood  was  oozing  ;  that  he  then  applied  a 
bread  and  water  poultice  ;  that  on  Friday  (a 
week  from  the  accident)  it  again  bled  most 
profusely,  but  stopped  of  its  own  accord  till 
the  Sunday  morning,  when  it  again  com- 
menced, and  continued  for  some  time  ;  pres- 
sure was  applied  to  the  artery  in  the  ham, 
and  he  was  sent  up  to  London  ;  his  pulse 
was  quick  and  extremely  irritable;  his 
tongue  dry  and  much  coated;  his  skin  hot, 
and  his  bowels  had  not  been  relieved  for  two 
days. 

A  touvniijuet  having  been  placed  on  his 
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limb,  l\Ir.  Hnmilton  introduced  a  director 
into  the  wound,  and  dilated  it  upwards  and 
downwards,  to  the  extent  of  three  inches  ; 
about  three  or  four  ounces  of  coagulated 
blood  were  pressed  out,  but  son\e  little  time 
elapsed  before  the  wound  of  the  artery  could 
be  detected,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  en- 
tirely removing  the  coagulum,  which  adhered 
so  firmly  to  the  surrounding  parts.  The 
tourniquet  being  loosened,  the  blood  was 
found  to  flow  from  a  small  opening  in  the 
anterior  tibial  artery,  just  where  it  runs  in 
front  of  the  tibia;  a  ligature  was  placed  on 
the  vessel  above  and  below  the  wound  ;  the 
part  was  dressed  lightly,  and  cold  lotion  ap- 
plied on  the  whole  leg. 

R  Hydrarg.  Submur.  gr.  iij. 

Opii,  gr.  ij.  statim  sumeud.  et  01.  Ricini, 
3SS.  mane. 

Immediately  on  removing  the  tourniquet, 
after  the  vessel  was  tied,  the  pulsation  could 
be  distinctly  felt  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
anterior  tibial  artery,  as  it  passes  over  the 
tarsus. 

loih. — Passed  a  restless  nigLt,  but  is  now 
easier  ;  the  leg  slightly  inflamed  ;  pulse  not 
so  quick  ;  tongue  cleaner ;  bowels  have  been 
freely  relieved. 

]\Iist.  Salinffi  Antim.  6tis  boris. 

I7tb. — Going  on  well;  the  leg  less  in- 
flamed. From  this  time  every  thing  went 
on  most  favourably  ;  the  constitutional  irri- 
tation quickly  subsided ;  the  wound  granu- 
lated ;  and  the  ligatures  came  away  on  the 
31st,  the  sixteenth  day  from  the  operation, 
and  the  wound  is  now  healing  rapidly. 

June  12th. — Wound  quite  healed,  and  the 
man  was  discharged  cured. 

Case  II. — Sirangulated  Inguinal  Hernia, 
July  20th,  10  P.M.— :Mary  Fry,  ajt.  50, 
admitted  into  the  London  Hospital  this  after- 
noon. She  states  that  she  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  hernia  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ;  that 
the  rupture  came  down  yesterday,  but  was 
returned  by  a  surgeon,  and  that  a  few  days 
previously,  she  was  labouring  under  diar- 
rhoea, and  that  the  rupture  again  came  down 
to-day,  and  since  which  she  has  had  two 
small  motions.  Upon  examination,  there  is 
perceptible  to  the  touch,  but  not  to  the  eye, 
a  small  firm,  tumor  in  the  situation  of  the 
right  inguinal  canal,  covered  with  fat,  which 
glides  over  it ;  pressure  upon  the  tumor 
gives  pain,  and  though  it  moves  under  it,  it 
will  not  return  into  the  abdomen,  which  is 
also  painful ;  the  pain  is  increased  upon 
pressure,  but  there  is  no  tension  ;  constant 
nausea  and  frequent  vomiting  ;  the  matter 
vomited,  however,  is  small  in  quantity,  and 
composed  chiefly  of  mucus,  tinged  with  bile  ; 
no  hiccup;  countenance  anxious;  pulse 
small  and  feeble  ;  skin  cold  ;  tongue  clean 
and  moist.  All  manual  attempts  to  reduce 
the  hernia  failing,   she  was  advised  to  sub- 


mit to  the  operation  ;  and  consentiug  to  do 
so,  it  was  performed  by  Mr.  Hamilton.  The 
incision  was  made  in  the  usual  way,  through 
the  integuments  covering  the  tumor  ;  then 
through  the  fat  and  superficial  fascia  ;  and, 
lastly,  through  the  tendon  of  the  external 
oblique,  by  which  the  sac  of  the  hernia  was 
exjiosed,  which  was  very  red,  and  greatly  re- 
sembled the  intestine  ;  by  pinching  it,  how- 
ever, between  the  finger  and  thumb,  the  gut 
could  be  distinctly  felt  underneath.  The  sac 
was  then  cautiously  opened  and  slit  up,  and 
a  knuckle,  rather  large,  of  gorged  intestine 
(a  portion  of  the  ileum)  exposed,  lying  in  the 
inguinal  canal  ;  a  small  quantity  of  fluid, 
tinged  with  blood,  escaped  upon  opening  the 
sac.  The  stricture,  which  was  very  tight, 
and  seated  at  the  internal  ring,  divided  ;  and 
the  gut,  after  some  little  difficult)',  the 
woman  fortunately  being  faint  at  the  time, 
returned.  The  pain  immediately  ceased  ; 
the  woman  was  relieved  ;  the  edges  of  the 
wound  were  brought  together  in  the  usual 
way,  and  the  patient  carried  to  bed. 

21st,  7  A.M. — Slept  well;  no  motion  ;  but 
little  pain  in  the  abdomen  ;  no  tension. 

Hirudines    xx.    c.    fotu.      Mist.  Cathar. 
Hydr.  Submur.  gr.  j.  ter  die. 

25th. — Pain  of  abdomen  entirely  gone  ; 
bowels  freely  opened ;  wound  quite  healed, 
and  not  one  untoward  symptom. 

30th. — Went  out  well. 

Case.  TIT. — Poison  by  Nitric  Acid. 

INIay  18th,  1831. — A  woman  was  brought 
into  the  London  Hospital,  about  one  p.m.  yes- 
terday, having,  a  short  time  previously, 
taken  half-a-cupful  of  strong  nitric  acid. 
She  suffered  greatly  from  violent  pain  at  the 
epigastrium,  heat  in  the  mouth,  and  vomit- 
ing. JMagnesia  was  administered,  which  it 
was  difficult  to  get  down  ;  leeches  were  ap- 
plied to  the  epigastrium,  but  she  died  at 
seven  a.m.  this  day. 

Dissection. — Integuments  of  lips  quite  dry 
and  brown,  like  the  skin  after  a  blister  or 
burn  ;  teeth  beautifully  white,  part  of  the 
enamel  destroyed ;  tongue  shrivelled  and 
white  ;  pharynx  very  much  inflamed,  swelled 
and  red  ;  larynx  also  much  inflamed  and 
ccdematous;  mucous  membrane  of  trachea 
and  bronchi  preternaturally  vascular  ;  lungs 
also  congested,  and  some  frothy  fluid  issued 
from  them  when  cut  into.  Pericardium  ex- 
ceedingly vascular ;  substance  of  heart 
flabby,  its  cavities  gorged  with  dark  venous 
blood  ;  a  small  quantity  of  serum  in  the  pe- 
ricardium, and  about  half  a  pint,  tinged 
with  blood,  in  each  side  of  the  thorax. 

Peritoneum  lining  the  parietes  of  the  ab- 
domen, covering  the  intestines  and  liver, 
preternaturally  vascular ;  the  latter  coated 
with  coagulable  lymph  of  recent  formation  ; 
some  scrum  also  in  the  abdomen.  Liver  of 
a  pale  ochre-colour,   and  somewhat  large ; 
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mucous  membrane  of  oDSophagus  and  sto- 
mach much  altered ;  the  former,  in  parts 
quite  black  and  corroded,  the  latter  of  a 
greenish-white  colour,  containing  a  semi- 
fluid green  substance  and  converted  into  a 
pulp,  which  was  easily  scraped  off  with  a 
knife.  The  mucous  membrane  and  intes- 
tines more  vascular  than  natural. 

Case  TV.— Abdominal  Aortic  Aneurism. 

June  13tb,  1831. — John  Gordon,  fet.  45, 
has  been  in  the  hospital  some  time,  exceed- 
ingly feeble  and  emaciated.  States  that  he 
overstrained  himself  in  lifting  corn,  two 
years  and  a  half  ago,  and  immediately  felt  a 
sudden  snap  in  the  back,  which  he  consider- 
ed as  lumbago;  he  felt  faint  afterwards,  and 
was  obliged  to  desist  from  work,  nor  has  he 
been  able  to  do  much  since.  He  was  cup- 
ped, and  the  usual  remedies  for  rheumatism 
tried  in  vain.  He  was  twice  in  the  hospital 
for  rheumatism.  About  twenty-seven  weeks 
ago  he  felt  a  violent  beating  in  the  loins,  ex- 
tending round  to  the  abdomen,  attended 
with  great  beat,  which  seemed  (to  use  his 
own  expression)  "  to  fly  all  over  him  ;"  wiih 
pains  in  his  legs,  and  frequent  fainting  fits. 
The  beating  has  continued  ever  since,  some- 
times more  strongly  than  at  others ;  and 
about  twenty-three  weeks  ago  he  first  per- 
ceived a  swelling  to  the  left  side  of  the  spine, 
which  pulsated,  and  which  has  gradually 
increased.  There  is  now  a  considerable 
tumor,  of  firm  consistence,  extending  from 
the  spine  at  the  seventh  dorsal  vertebra 
round  the  abdomen,  nearly  as  far  as  the 
anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  on  the 
left  side.  Its  surface  is  rather  irregular,  and 
it  feels  to  the  man  very  hot.  The  skin  is 
red  and  distended,  its  veins  prominent  and 
tortuous,  and  it  has  a  decided  pulsation  ; 
upon  tapping  it  there  is  not  experienced  any 
fluctuation.  He  has  pain  down  the  right  as 
well  as  the  left  leg,  as  he  is  obliged  con- 
stantly to  lie  upon  the  opposite  side  to  the 
tumor.  The  left  leg  has  wasted,  and  drags 
after  him  when  he  attempts  to  walk.  Urine 
free,  and  rather  copious  ;  bowels  generally 
costive  ;  no  rest  at  night  without  opiates  ; 
no  cough,  or  pulsation  in  the  chest ;  head- 
ache at  times  ;  countenance  sallow  ;  pulse 
small,  regular,  90;  tongue  clean  and  moist  ; 
skin  natural ;  breathing  free  ;  no  appetite. 
Upon  pressing  one  hand  on  the  loins  and  the 
other  on  the  front  of  the  abdomen,  relief  is 
obtained  and  less  beating  felt. 

July  11th. — Tumcr  larger,  less  pulsatile, 
niore  tender,  especially  on  turning ;  skin 
even  more  tense,  red,  and  inflamed  ;  counte- 
nance very  ]>ale  and  exsanguine  ;  body  much 
emaciated  ;  skin  bathed  in  perspiration  ; 
legs  slightly  adcmatous. 

I'.'th.  —  Was  seized  with  a  severe  diar- 
rhoea, by  which  he  was  completely  exhaust- 
ed, and  he  died  yesterday. 

Di'^fcction. — Heart  and  lungs  healtliy.  In- 
ternal coat  of  the  aorta,  from  its  arch  down- 


wards, pale,  but  pretematurally  thick,  from 
steatomatous  deposit  underneath  it,  which 
was  thicker  in  some  parts  than  in  others. 
Upon  tracing  the  aorta  into  the  abdomen  it 
became  more  diseased  towards  the  celiac 
axis,  the  vessels  coming  from  thence  having 
the  steatomatous  deposit  in  large  quantity, 
and  pretematurally  and  irregularly  dilated, 
forming  several  small  aneurisms.  The  prin- 
cipal aneurism,  however,  was  of  enormous 
size,  filled  up  the  leftside  of  the  spine,  ex- 
tended a  little  to  the  right  side  of  ic,  had  by 
its  pressure  produced  absorption  of  many  of 
the  bodies  of  the  veitebife  :  it  was  filled  with 
coagulable  blood  arranged  in  concentric 
layers,  and  communicated  with  the  posterior 
part  of  the  aorta,  opposite  to  the  cseiiac  axis, 
by  an  opening  nearly  twic^  as  large  as  a 
crown  piece.  The  left  kidney,  ureter,  and 
descending  colon,  were  firmly  adherent  to 
the  tumor  laterally  ;  the  aorta  was  continued 
on  its  anterior,  but  much  contracted,  and 
even  here  diseased.  The  tumor  extended 
from  the  diaphragm  to  the  left  side  of  tlie 
pelvis  ;  the  left  anterior  crural  nerve  was 
thrown  very  much  backward  into  the  pelvis, 
and  outward  from  the  groin,  and  was  com- 
pletely adherent  to  the  tumor.  The  iliac 
arteries  als&  were  contracted  and  displaced, 
the  inferior  cava  very  much  flattened  and 
dilated,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
large  intestines  pretematurally  vascular. 
The  other  abdominal  viscera  healthy. 

MIDDLESEX  HOSPITAL. 

Ax  assistant-surgeon  has  been  appointed  to 
this  hospital.  The  contest  lay  between  Mr. 
Arnott  and  Mr.  Perry,  and  we  understand 
that  the  canvassing  was  carried  on  very 
briskly  to  the  last  moment.  At  the  close  of 
the  poll  the  result  was  as  follows : — 

Mr.  Arnott 287 

Mr.  Perry 132 
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A  Singular  Case  of  Extensive  Thickening 
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to  John  Abernethy,  Esq.  F.R.S.  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  Koyal  College  of  Surgeons  in 
London.  By  I'atrick  Darbey,  Surgeon  ; 
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PROUT'S   REJOINDER   TO   DR. 
W.  PHILIP'S  "  REPLY." 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Sir, 
I  OBSERVE  in   your  last  mimber  that 
Dr.  W.  Philip  has  admitted  that,  at  the 
conversation  alluded  to,  '*  he  expressed 
himself  sorry  that  he  had  mistaken  the 
meaning  in  which  I  had  used  the  term 
inetapliysics."     Now  this  is  principally 
what  I  meant  to  imply,   and  all  indeed 
that  1  wished  ;  for,  this  mistake  being 
admitted,    a   very  large  proportion  of 
what   the   Doctor  has  brought  forward 
both  in  the  last  and  the  present  commu- 
nication becomes  irrelevant.     I  can  as- 
sure the  Doctor  that  had  it  not  been 
for  this  accidental   meeting  (which,  as 
far  as  I  was  concerned,  ended  amica- 
bly)   he  would    have   had   much  more 
reason  to  be  offended   than  he  has  at 
present ;  for  I  had  "  dipped  my  pen  in 
gall,    and    spared    him    not."      What 
particularly  annoyed    me    was,    not  so 
much     the    uncalled-f'^r    attack    from 
a  person  with  whom  I  considered  my- 
self   on    friendly  terms,    as    the   very 
offensive    manner    in    which    he    con- 
trived to  pin  to  my  back  the  "  wea- 
risome thrice-told  tale"  of  his  own  dis- 
coveries, and  thus  to  exhibit  me  in  the 
ridiculous  light  of  his  hommc  affiche. 

With  respect  to  the  term  metaphy- 
sics, which  seems  to  have  been  used  in 
a  variety  of  senses  by  different  authors, 
(even  metaphorically,  if  I  mistake  not, 
for  any  thinir  abstrnse.)  I  shall  be  iirief 
and  final.  The  delinition  of  the  word, 
as  given  in  my  last  communication,  was 
taken  from  the  only  English  dictionary 
198.— VIII. 


that  happened  to  be  at  hand,  and  re- 
presented, therefore,  I  presume,  its  ge- 
neral meaning.  Now  this  meaning  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  of  such  a  compre- 
hensive character,  as  fully  to  authorise 
the  sense  in  which  it  was  used  in  these 
lectures ;  and  indeed  so  satisfied  am  I 
of  this,  that  were  I  to  engage  in  a  work 
on  Physiology  to-morrow,  1  should  not 
hesitate,  if  it  otherwise  suited  my  pur- 
pose, to  class  under  this  general  head 
(appropriately  subdivided,  of  course") 
every  thing  belonging  to  every  kind  and 
degree  of  those  beings,  agents,  princi- 
ples, or  whatever  else  we  may  choose 
to  call  them,  existing  in  organized 
beings,  and  which  peculiarly  distinguish 
them  from  common  matter. 

As  Dr.  Philip  meditates  another  at- 
tack, which  seems  intended  to  demo- 
lisli  me  and  my  chemistry  altogether,  1 
shall  of  course  reserve  all  my  powers 
for  this  awful  occasion  :  but  if  his  ob- 
servations consist,  like  many  of  his  last, 
of  mere  verbal  refinements,  or  infe- 
rences from  such,  he  will  probably  find 
my  answer  next  week  still  less  agree- 
able than  my  former  letter.  On  the 
other  hand,  all  objections  to  substantial 
statements  or  facts  brought  forward  in 
the  course  of  these  lectures,  I  shall 
readily  attend  to,  and  if  the  Doctor  can 
shew  that  I  am  wrong,  as  the  truth, 
and  the  truth  alone,  is  mv  object,  I 
shall  at  once  acknowledge  mv  error. 

I  have  always  been  an  admirer  of  the 
Doctor's  industry  and  perseverance, 
and  wish  that  others  of  our  profession 
would  follow  his  laudable  example  in 
these  respects.  From  the  first  I  have 
felt  great  interest  in  liis  investigations, 
and  as  far  as  I  could  understand  them, 
and  they  appeared  to  be  well  founded, 
have  immediately   adopted  them,    and 
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shall  continue  to  do  so.  Now  what  I 
uish  in  return  is,  that  the  Doctor  will 
do  the  same  by  me,  and  condescend  to 
understand  a  Hitle  of  my  chemistry. 
Whatever  he  may  think  of  the  matter, 
T  can  assure  him  that  it  will  furnisli 
him  with  a  vast  deal  of  curious  and  im- 
jjortant  information,  which  he  will  not 
be  the  worse  for,  and  which  he  cannot 
hope  to  procure  from  any  other  source 
Indeed,  if  he  wishes  his  observations  to 
have  any  weight  with  the  world,  he 
must  follow  this  course,  or  otherwise 
shew  that  he  knows  a  liltte  at  least  of 
the  subject  on  which  he  pretends  to 
give  an  opinion. 

In  conclusion.  I  beg  to  remind  the 
Doctor,  and  indeed  all  my  readers,  that 
these  lectures,  the  subjecl  of  criticism, 
do  not  constitute  a  finished  treatise, 
professing  to  be  precise  and  perfect, 
Lut  merely  a  brief  and  general  sketch  ; 
nay,  as  printed,  they  do  not  even  consti- 
tute an  entire  sketch,  but  only  the  bro- 
ken  outline  of  one — "  the  shadow  of  a 
shade*."  Under  these  circumstances 
they  must  be  necessarily  very  imperfect, 
and  I  can  readily  suppose  that  they 
appear  much  more  imperfect  to  a 
stranger  than  to  myself,  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  illustrations,  &c.  which 
are  familiar  to  me,  but,  of  course,  un- 
known to  bim.  Thus,  for  example,  tlie 
circumstance  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Philip 
in  his  last  communication,  that  negroes 
are  said  to  grow  fat  during  the  sugar 
harvest,  was  particularly  noticed  and 
explained  in  the  lectures  themselves,  as 
many  of  my  hearers  no  doubt  will  re- 
member. 

In  the  present  number  I  find  myself 
involved  in  another  wordy  dispute  with 
Dr.  Roberton.  Fortunately  for  me, 
however.  Dr.  Philip  is  stated  to  be  over 
head  and  ears  in  the  same  scrajjc  ;  I 
shall,  therefore,  beg  leave  to  cut  the 
affair,  and  leave  tlie  two  metaphysicians 
to  settle  the  matter  between  them. 


How  refreshing  to  turn  from  this 
u'ar  of  words  to  the  valuable  practical 
essay  of  Dr.  Stevens,  in  your  same  num- 
ber; an  essay  which,  in  spite  of  some 


•  I.est  tbis  expression  should  be  understood 
as  applying  to  our  reports,  we  beg  to  say  tliat 
the  circumstanies  render  it  impussibli:  Unit  Dr. 
Prout  shou'd  iillude  to  tlie  manner  in  wliicli  the 
portion  of  his  lectures  which  did  iij>pear  was 
given  in  this  journal,— Eu.  Gaz. 


imperfections,  seems  to  me  to  contain 
the  germs  of  discoveries  of  the  la^t  im- 
portance to  mankind.  I  notice  the 
subject  from  the  Doctor's  statement 
that  the  acid  found  iu  the  stomach  on 
these  occasions  is  the  muriatic  acid, 
and  I  have  little  doubt  tiiat  it  is  so  oc- 
casionally, in  part  at  least.  1  have  else- 
where, however,  advanced  the  notion 
that  the  acid  may  be  the  acetic,  and  I 
expect  it  will  be  frequently  found  to  be 
this  or  some  other  acid  connected  with 
tlie  saccharine  radical.  The  argument 
mentioned  by  Dr.  S.,  that  the  matter 
vomited  has  not  a  sour  smell,  can 
scarcely  be  deeined  conclusive,  as  the 
inerorganized  acetic  acid  (lactic  acid) 
usually  met  with  in  the  stomach,  is  not 
volatile  at  ordinary  temperatures,  antl 
consequently  has  little  smell. 

Wm.  Pkout. 

Sack  ville- street, 
Sept.  12,  1831. 


SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON 

.\N  ABSTRACT  OP 

DR.  PROUT'S    GULSTOXIAX   LEC- 
TURES, 

Delivered  by  him  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Physiciuiis. 

Bv  A.  P.  W.  Philip,    M.D.  F.R.S.  L.  &  E. 


The  lectures  of  Dr.  Prout,  from  the  ac- 
knowledged talents  and  industry  of  their 
author,  and  the  importance  of  their 
subject,  have  attracted  in  no  common 
degree  the  attention  of  his  medical  bre- 
thren. Notwithstanding  this  favoura- 
ble prepossession,  it  has  been  alleged 
liy  some,  that  the  reader  rises  from  their 
perusal  without  a  clear  conception  of 
their  author's  meaning,  and  conse- 
quently without  that  conviction  which 
sound  premises  and  an  able  exposition 
necessarily  produce.  Such  a  result  the 
author  and  the  reader  are  very  naturally 
inclined  to  ascribe  to  different  causes. 

Of  the  reader's  intelligence  and  infor- 
mation we  have  no  means  of  judging,  nor 
are  such  means  necessary.  Tiie  author 
has  laid  his  case  before  us,  and  if  he  is 
acquitted,  tlie  reader  is  condemned.  We 
have  to  consider,  then,  how  far  Dr. 
Prout's  premises  are  sound,  bis  deduc- 
tions legitimate,  and  his  language  cor- 
rect. 

As  the  first  essential  in  all  discussions 
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is  that  tlio  parties  sliould  understaiul 
cat'li  other,  I  sliall  in  the  first  place  call 
tlic  reader's  atteiuion  totlie  laiigiia^^e  uf 
J)r.  Prout.  On  tliisliead  I  have  already 
had  occasion  to  make  some  observa- 
tions. 

We  have  seen  liin)  usinnf  the  term  mc- 
tajihysics  in  a  sense  not  authorized  by 
the  usage  of  the  laiii^iia^c  in  uliich  he 
writes,  without  detininjj  tiie  nieanini^  he 
affixes  to  it;  and  called  upon  to  define 
that  meaning,  lie  gives  a  definition 
which  does  not  well  correspond  witli 
the  use  he  has  made  of  (he  tern).  Jn  his 
reply  to  my  former  observations,  we 
have  seen  him  using  words  as  synony- 
mous whose  meanings  have  nothing  m 
common  ;  and  including  under  the  term 
mechanics,  phenomena  of  the  nervous 
and  muscular  powers. 

The  composition  and  use  of  a  term  in- 
troduced by  Dr.  Prout,  and  which  may  be 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  introduction  to  tlic 
physiological  part  of  his  work,  appear 
to  me  particularly  objectionable.  Such 
I  -should  have  considered  tlie  term  mer- 
organization,  had  he  employed  it  only 
as  the  expression  of  a  chemical  fact,  be- 
cause it  implies  a  knowledge  of  different 
degrees  of  organization,  of  wliich  I  can 
see  no  proof  either  in  Dr.  Prout's  paper, 
or  his  lectures;  but  when  employed  for 
the  physiological  purpose  to  w  Inch  he 
attempts  to  apply  it,  it  involves  him  in 
considerable  ditiiculties,  without,  as  far 
as  I  can  judge,  in  any  degree  answering 
the  purpose  he  has  in  view. 

The  following  account  of  the  meaning 
of  this  term,  and  of  his  reasons  for  in- 
troducing it,  is  taken  from  his  paper 
"  On  the  Ultimate  Composition  of  h'im- 
ple  Alimentary  JSubstances,"  ivc.  in  the 
Philosophicari'ransactions  for  182/. 

"  It  has  been  known  from  the  very 
infancy  of  chemistry,  that  all  organized 
bodies,  besides  the  elements  of  which 
they  are  cssenti;illy  composed,  contain 
minute  quantities  of  different  foreign 
bodies,  such  as  the  earthy  and  alkaline 
salts,  iron,  &c.  'I'hese  have  been  usually 
considered  as  mere  mechanical  mixtures 
accidentally  i)resent  ;  but  1  can  by  no 
means  subscribe  to  this  opinion.  In- 
deed, much  attention  to  this  subject  for 
many  years  past  has  satisfied  me,  that 
ihey  p(;rf"orm  the  most  important  func- 
tions; in  .>liort,that  organization  cannot 
take  place  without  them.  This  point 
will  be  more  fully  iiivestigated  hcrcaf'tei-; 
at  present  it  is  sntlicient  merely  to  ob- 
serve, that  many  of  those  remarkable 
changes  which  crystallized  bodies   un- 


dergo on  becoming  organized,  are  more 
apparent  than  real — that  is  to  say,  their 
chemical  comi)ositiou  frcrpiently  re- 
mains essentially  the  same  ;  and  the 
only  points  of  difference  which  can  be 
traced,  is  the  presence  of  a  little  more 
or  less  water,  or  the  intimate  mixture 
of  a  minute  portion  of  some  foreign 
fixed  body.  There  is  no  term  at  j)resent 
emjdoyed  which  expresses  this  condi- 
tion of  bodies  ;  and  hence,  to  avoid  cir- 
cumlocution, 1  have  |irovisionally  adojjt- 
ed  the  term  merorganizcd  (./x^pos,  purs 
vcl  parlim),  meaning  to  im])ly  by  it, 
that  bodies  on  passing  into  this  state 
become  partly,  or  to  a  certain  extent, 
organized." 

To  Dr.  Prout's  inference,  that  the 
presence  of  these  foreign  bodies,  or  a 
little  more  or  less  water,  is  essential 
to  the  change  Mhich  l.c  calls  mer- 
organizatioii,  there  can  be  no  objec- 
tion, provided  it  rests  on  a  sufiiciently 
extensive  and  varied  series  of  ex- 
periments ;  but  this  fact,  if  such  it 
should  prove,  throws  no  light  on  the 
process  by  which  tlie  organic  agent 
operates,  or  the  nature  of  "the 
connexion  which  subsists  between  the 
slight  chemical  change  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  i)0(ly,  and  the  vast  change  in 
its  sensible  qualities  ;  nor  does  Dr. 
Prout  maintain  that  it  has  such  effects. 

This  subject  is  strikingly  illustrated 
by  the  very  curious  and  iin])ortant  ex- 
periments of  Mr.  Herschel,  to  which 
Dr.  Prout  refers  ;  and  the  more  so,  as 
the  identity  of  the  nervous  and  galvanic 
powers  appears  a  necessary  inference, 
from  the  facts  stated  in  my  first  com- 
munication. 

There  are  circumstances,  however, 
which  seem  to  suggest  more  than  a 
doubt  of  the  projjriety  with  which  Dr. 
Prout  applies  the  ternj  mcrorganization 
to  any  of  the  processes  of  the  more 
perfect  living  animal. 

U'ords  wliicli  unfre(iuently  occur  in 
common  conversation  are  often,  when 
they  do  occur,  emjiloyed  very  indefinite- 
ly, 'i'hus  the  word  organization  is 
sometimes  employed  to  express  the 
functions,  as  well  as  the  composition,  of 
living  parts  ;  and  sometimes  their  com- 
position only.  In  the  latter  sense  wc 
apply  it  to  dead  as  well  as  to  living  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  substances.  Now  it 
is  evidently  in  the  latter  of  these  senses 
alone  that  Dr.  Prout  uses  it,  because  lie 
applies  it  to  starch,  &c. 

Jn  this  sense  of  the  word  the  more 
perfect  animals,  1  conceive,  have  no  or- 
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ganizin^  power  ;  they  can  exist  only  on 
matter  already  or<ranized  ;  and  if  some 
of  tlie  loner  species  of  animals  possess 
any  deijree  of  this  power,  which  seems 
to  l)e  the  case,  we  only  see  in  this  one  of 
the  instances  in  which  they  approach 
the  veiretabie,  as  we  see  in  vegetaltle  life 
plants,  the  mushroom  tribe,  possessed 
of  no  ofijanizinnf  power,  and  therefore, 
like  tlie  more  perfect  animals,  nourished 
only  by  matter  already  oru^anized. 

If  the  more  perfect  animal  were  ca- 
pable of  organizing  its  food,  like  the  ve- 
getable, or,  as  it  would  appear,  some  of 
the  more  imperfect  animals,  it  could 
live  on  air  and  water  alone  ;  for  by  the 
vegetai)le  these  are  converted  into  the 
food  of  tlie  more  perfect  animals.  If 
Dr.  Prout  means  to  attempt  the  hercu- 
lean task  of  tracing  the  steps  i)y  which 
unorganized  becomes  organized  matter, 
It  is  to  the  vegetable,  or,  at  most,  the 
lower  classes  of  animals,  that  he  must 
look  for  tlie  field  of  his  labours  ;  for  it 
is  in  them  alone  that  this  change  is  ef- 
fected. 

Let  the  reader,  keeping  these  facts  in 
view,  compare  the  observations  of  Dr. 
Prout,  which  have  been  quoted  from  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  with  the  pa- 
ragraph marked  2,  in  the  thirteenth 
page  of  his  lectures,  and  endeavour  to 
reconcile  these  passages  with  each 
other,  and  both  with  the  facts  just  stat- 
ed. Dr.  Prout  oI)serves,  in  the  passage 
just  quoted  from  iiis  paper,  that  of  such 
conseijuence  are  the  "  minute  quantities 
of  foreign  bodies,''  "  that  organization 
cannot  take  place  without  them  ;"  and 
again,  in  the  fourth  page  of  his  lectures, 
"  that  organization  cannot  exist  with- 
out them."  They,  therefore,  are  re- 
ceived into  the  stomach  with  the  organ- 
ized food,  on  which  alone  the  animal 
can  live.  Yet  in  the  passage  of  his  lec- 
tures just  referred  to,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing sentence: — "From  long  attention 
to  the  sul)ject  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
inerorganizing  principles  are  cliietly  de- 
rived from  the  living  animal  itself,  at 
least  the  more  essential  ones,  and  that 
they  are  contained  in  those  products  of 
secretion  furnished  by  the  stomach  and 
other  organs."  If  the  stomach  meror- 
ganizes  the  food,  it  must  have  a  disor- 
ganizing power,  because  the  food  is 
wholly  organized  when  it  enters  it.  It 
will  be  admitted,  that  no  organization 
can  l»e  more  perfect  than  that  of  the 
muscular  fibre.  Dr.  Prout's  attempt  to 
remove  this  difficulty  rests  on  too  nar- 
row a  basis,  and  were  it  correct,  would 


not  warrant  bis  use  of  the  term  meror- 
ganization. 

Were  tiiere  room  in  such  a  communi- 
cation as  the  present  to  pursue  this  part 
of  the  sultject,  we  should  find  similar 
difficulties  in  other  passages,  particu- 
larly in  those  relating  to  crystallization  ; 
but  I  must  hasten  to  the  more  important 
parts  of  my  task,  and  shall  close  this 
part  of  it  by  the  following  general  ob- 
servation. In  the  chemical  department 
of  the  work  Dr.  Prout  appears  at  home. 
His  style  is  simple  and  correct,  and  his 
observations  clear  ;  but  in  proportion  as 
it  becomes  physiological,  it  becomes  ob- 
scure and  perplexed.  The  author  talks 
less  of  what  has  actually  been  done  than 
of  what  he  conceives  will  in  future  be 
done,  and  dwells  on  expectations  which 
I  shall  endeavour  to  show  can  never, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  be  realized. 

I  am  now  to  enter  on  the  question  at 
issue  between  Dr.  Prout  and  myself, 
namely,  how  far  chemistry  is  applicable 
to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  living 
animal,  and  assist  us  in  the  cure  of  its 
diseases. 

In  the  eighth  page  of  his  lectures  Dr. 
Prout  observes,  "  The  physiologist,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  utmost  advantages 
that  chemistry  is  capable  of  contribut- 
ing, must  turn  chemist  himself,  and 
carry  on  his  researches  in  connexion 
with  the  phenomena  of  life,  of  which  he 
must  never  lose  sight  for  a  moment." 
But  the  circumsiance  of  the  same  per- 
son studying  both  sciences  will  not  form 
these  sciences  into  one.  They  will 
equally  remain  distinct  sciences.  In 
our  language  we  may  disregard  the  great 
landmarks  of  nature;  but  there  are  her 
landmarks  notwithstanding. 

Chemistry,  and  the  science  of  the  vi- 
tal functions,  are  of  so  dififerent  a  na- 
ture, that  if  they  be  pursued  with  ar- 
dour, and  without  this  nothing  can  be 
done  in  such  subjects,  the  one  will  lend 
constantly  to  abstract  the  mind  from, 
and  perhaps  in  some  degree  to  unfit  it 
for,  the  other ;  so  that  the  one  or  the 
other  will  more  or  less  absorb  the  in- 
quirer, according  as  his  peculiar  turn 
of  nrmd  or  accident  inclines  him. 

In  this  subject,  as  in  ahnost  all  others 
which  are  open  to  the  public,  we  find 
the  most  common  view  of  it  the  most 
correct.  Physiology  and  chemistry  will 
always,  I  believe,  be  regarded  as  distinct 
sciences.  They  cannot,  as  Dr.  Prout 
supposes,  so  coalesce  as  to  form  parts 
of  a  whole,  because  there  is  a  chasm  be- 
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t'.voen  them  wliich  no  labour  will  ever 
enable  us  to  fill  up.  1  cannot,  tbcreforc, 
agree  with  liiin  tiiat  the  pliysioloijist 
sliould  hinisi'lf  become  chemist,  fiirtiier 
than  is  necessary  to  enable  iiim  to  waleh 
the  labours  of  the  chemist,  and  select 
from  the  results  obtained  by  him,  such 
as  suit  his  purpose.  To  be  tlioroui^lily 
acquainted  with  the  vast  science  of  mo- 
dern chemistry,  and  keep  pace  with  the 
rapid  discoveries  whicii  every  day  add 
to  its  utility  and  importance,  he  must 
make  it  his  chief  business,  to  the  net^lect 
of  what  more  particularly  belongs  to  his 
own  department. 

As  civilizutiou  increases,  the  sciences 
as  well  as  tlie  arts  e.\tend,  and  the  ne- 
cessity and  advantages  of  the  division 
of  labour  increase  in  the  same  propor- 
tion. In  times  when  vve  find  it  neces- 
sary to  create  so  many  artiiicial  divisions 
of  labour,  it  would  surely  be  unwise  to 
attem])t  to  destroy  those  wdiich  nature 
herself  has  established,  and  which  have 
consequently  at  all  times  existed.  Dr. 
Prout  admits  the  operation  of  what  he 
calls  the  organic  agent  in  the  func- 
tious  of  the  living  animal.  AVhat  would 
he  say  to  the  chemist  who  should  admit 
of  such  a  principle  in  his  reasonings; 
and  what  would  he  say  to  the  physiolo- 
gist who  should  exclude  it  in  his?  Now 
before  he  can  speak  of  physiology  and 
chemistry  coalescing  and  forming  a 
whole,  he  must  either  be  the  chemist  who 
admits  or  the  physiologist  who  excludes 
this  principle. 

The  same  prepossession  in  favour  of 
chemistry  which  induces  Dr.  Prout  to 
propose  that  the  physiologist  should  be- 
come chemist, producesan  errorof great- 
er consequence  ;  which  runs  through  the 
whole  of  his  reasoning.  In  speaking  of 
the  phenomena  of  animal  life,  he  keeps 
only  in  view  their  chemical  depart- 
ment. Now,  although  chemistry  may 
unfold  the  changes  which  take  place  in 
individual  processes,  and  thus  greatly 
aid  the  physiologist,  farther  than  this, 
as  far  as  I  a:n  capable  of  judging,  it  is 
powerless  in  investigating  the  laws  of 
the  vital  functions,  and  ever  will  re- 
main so. 

Let  us  take  the  stomach,  of  which  Dr. 
Prout  says  so  much,  as  the  subject  of 
our  illustration.  He  may  ascertain 
what  chemical  changes  are  elfected  in 
it,  but  can  he,  by  any  chemical  investi- 
gation, tell  us  the  food  which  is  most 
grateful  to  its  nerves,  and  consequently 
best  fitted  to  excite  their  action,  or  that 
which  best  supports  the  muscular  ac- 


tion of  the  stomach  itself?  For  on 
these,  as  much  as  on  the  chcniic;il  pro- 
perties of  the  food  itself,  its  digestible 
([uality  depends  :  oily  articles  are 
known  to  be  of  ditricnlt  digestion,  yet 
the  fat  of  bacon  toasted  is,  un<ler  cer- 
tain circumstances,  more  digestible  than 
the  lean  of  mutton  or  venison,  the  most 
digestible  of  all  food. 

We  shall  suppose  that  Dr.  Prout  has, 
in  any  jiarticular  case,  determined 
every  chemical  change  the  stomach 
effects  on  the  fluids  of  the  iiody,  as 
well  as  on  the  food  ;  he  will  still  l)e 
incapable  of  telling  us  what  food,  in  any 
particular  instance,  is  most  di^^cstible  ; 
because  this  often  depends  on  circum- 
stances on  which  chemistry  can  throw 
no  light.  In  the  introduction  to  his 
lectures  he  justly  says,  indeed,  that  in 
applying  chemistry  to  physiology  it  is 
necessary  to  take  into  the  account  the 
living  as  well  as  the  chemical  powers 
engaged  ;  but  when  he  comes  to  make 
the  application,  it  is  still  either  the  che- 
mical powers  alone  which  he  keeps  in 
view,  or,  if  the  living  ])()wers  be  taken 
into  the  account,  it  is  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  what  chemical 
change  is  effected  by  them. 

We  have  not  only  to  consider  what 
food  is  most  soluble  in  tiie  gastric  juice, 
but  what  food  is  most  capable  of  ex- 
citing a  healthy  secretion  of  this  juice; 
nnd  although  the  gastric  juice  be  healthy, 
and  consequently  capable  of  effecting  the 
due  chemical  changes  on  the  food,  the 
function  of  the  stomach  may,  notwith- 
standing, be  wholly  deranged,  and  no 
proper  chyme  transmitted  to  the  duode- 
num. If  that  portion  of  the  food 
which  has  undergone  the  action  of  the 
gastric  juice  be  not  duly  separated  and 
kept  apart  from  that  which  has  not,  and 
in  this  separated  state  duly  carried  for- 
ward towards  the  intestine — if  an  error 
in  any  one  of  these  functions  take  place, 
the  office  of  the  stomach  is  just  as  cer- 
tainly deranged  as  if  the  chemical  part 
of  the  process  had  failed.  Yet,  in  Dr. 
Prout's  observations  on  the  office  of  the 
stomach,  the  chemical  part  of  it  alone 
is  referred  to,  as  if  it  were  in  this  alone 
it  consisted. 

He  professes  to  give  us  a  summary 
view  of  that  part  of  the  process  of  di- 
gestion which  is  performed  by  the  sto- 
mach, while  his  attention  is  wholly  con- 
fined to  the  chemical  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  food*  .-  neither  referring 
to  the  thousand  causes  which  influence 

*  Pajje  lU,  et  seij. 
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the  secretion  ami  consequently  the  qua- 
lities of  the  solvent,  nor  to  the  circum- 
stances which  influence  the  position  and 
motions  of  tlie  mass  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  solvent  and  tlie  food  ;  each 
of  them  as  essential  as  that  union  itself. 
One  miglit  as  well  attempt  to  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  the  circulation  by 
deluilinf^  tlie  chemical  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  blood. 

Prepared  us  the  reader  must  now  be 
for  Dr.  Prom's  partiality  tohis  favourite 
science,  he  can  hardly  be  prepared  for 
the  following  prediction  in  the  nintli 
page  of  his  lectures.  "  I  will  venture 
to  predict  that  what  the  knowledge  of 
anatomy  at  present  is  to  the  surgeon,  in 
conducting  his  operations,  so  will  che- 
mistry be  to  the  physician,  in  directing 
him  generally  what  to  do  and  what  to 
shun."  Does  not  the  surgeon  guide  his 
knife  solely  by  a  knowledge  of  anatomy 
— a  knowledge  of  the  parts,  and  their 
relative  position  ?  Will  it  be  asserted 
that,  let  our  knowledge  of  chemistry  be 
as  perfect  as  we  can  suppose  it,  the 
physician  could  regulate  his  practice  on 
chemical  principles  alone?  Could  che- 
mistry give  him  any  knowledge  of  even 
the  simplest  principles  of  medical  treat- 
ment ?  Could  it  tell  him,  for  example, 
that  a  copious  discharge  from  the  bowels 
will  relieve  the  turgid  vessels  of  the 
brain,  or  that  that  by  the  skin  will  al- 
lay the  symptoms  of  fever  ?  But  Dr. 
Prout  may  say  it  will  assist  in  his  choice 
of  the  means  by  which  these  effects  are 
produced.  Undoubtedly  it  will.  Here 
chemistry  is  in  its  proper  place  :  but  of 
what  use  would  the  chemical  knowledj^e 
lierc  be,  if  the  laws  peculiar  to  the  ani- 
mal economy  had  not,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, supplied  the  indication  of  cure  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  suppose  for 
a  moment  that  the  nature  of  the  animal 
system  is  in  all  respects  such  as  would 
suit  the  views  of  Dr.  Prout  ;  that  che- 
mistry is  to  the  physician  all  that  anatomy 
is  to  the  operating  surgeon  ;  that  all  the 
functions  are  of  a  chemical  nature,  and 
conseijuently  that  all  diseases  arise  from 
some  error  in  the  chemical  composition  of 
the  whole  system,  or  some  part  of  it  ;  for 
all  this  is  necessary,  in  order  that  cliemis- 
try  should  be  to  the  physician  what  ana- 
tomy is  to  the  surgeon.  1  say,  on  the 
supposition  that  all  this  is  the  case,  what 
opportunity  has  the  chemist  of  ascertain- 
in<r  the  nundiorlcss  chemical  changes 
which  take  place  in  disease  ?  ('an  be  ope- 
rate on  the  internal  organs  and  their  juices 
as  on    an    aniuiul  or  vegetable  product, 


separated  from  the  organic  body  which 
produced  it,  and  wholly  and  conveni- 
ently subjected  to  his  art  ? 

But  let  us  examine  more  particularly 
the  application  of  Dr.  Prout's  doctrines 
to  explain  the  nature  and  regulate  the 
treatment  of  disease. 

Here,  as  in  his  view  of  tlie  healthy 
state  of  the  body,  he  forgets  that  the 
chemical  changes  which  take  place  in 
it  are  but  the  subordinate  parts  of  its 
various  functions.  If  the  physician  can 
maintain  the  due  action  of  the  living 
solids,  the  proper  chemical  changes 
necessarily  follow,  whether  he  be  ac- 
quainted with  them  or  not ;  and  al- 
though a  knowledge  of  these  changes 
may  now  and  then  suggest  a  remedy, 
the  great  source  of  practical  knowledge 
is  the  effect  of  our  means  on  the  vital 
functions  them>5elves  ;  and  after  all  that 
the  chemist  can  do,  to  this  test  must  bis 
suggestions  be  subjected  before  their 
value  can  or  ought  to  be  admitted  by  the 
physician.  It  appears,  from  what  was 
said  in  my  last  communication,  how 
fallacious  mere  chemical  inferences 
respecting  the  functions  of  the  living 
animal  may  be. 

One  of  the  greatest  errors,  as  far  as  I 
am  capable  of  judging,  in  Dr.  Prout's 
patholofjy,  is,  that  his  principles  lead 
him  chiefly  to  look  to  the  state  of  the 
fluids  ;  whereas  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that,  in  most  instances,  the 
changes  in  them  are  merely  the  conse- 
quence of  some  fault  in  the  action  of 
the  vital  organs  on  which  their  state 
generally  depends.  Could  we  correct 
the  fault  of  tiiose  organs,  in  what  Dr. 
Prout  considers  the  saccliarine,  oleagi- 
nous, and  albuminous  diseases,  the 
fluids  would  quickly  be  restored  to  the 
healthy  state,  from  which  they  would  as 
quickly  again  deviate  on  a  return  of  the 
morbid  action  of  the  organs. 

The  tendency  of  his  observations  is 
to  brin?  us  back  to  the  humoral  patho- 
logy ;  the  subversion  of  which,  due 
chiefly  to  the  labours  of  Buerhaave, 
Hotfman,  and  Cullen,  must  be  regarded 
as  the  greatest  improvement  of  modern 
medicine.  His  humoral  patliology,  in- 
deed, would  !>e  very  different  frou)  its 
predecessor,  but,  applied  in  the  way  he 
attempts,  must  necessarily  lead  to  many 
of  its  worst  evils.  Whatever  be  the 
source  of  disease,  to  the  state  of  the 
living  solids  we  must  look  for  the  re- 
medy :  if  their  condition  be  right,  that 
of  tiie   fluids    will    not  long  be  wrong; 
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if  not,  llicrc  iire  no  iiu'uns  cap;il>le  ti- 
llicr  ot"  lestoriiiuf  or  jnescrving  the 
liciiltliy  state  of  the  latter. 

Ill  liie  solltis  the  inoviiijT  powers  re- 
side, and  oil  tliciu  conse<|uoiilly  all  the 
changes  of  the  system  depoiul.  liy 
their  healthy  action,  what  is  injurious  or 
superthious  in  ihe  fluids  is  thrown  olf, 
and  wliat  is  defective  is  supplied. 

As  the  means  of  cure  in  disease  ope- 
rate chiefly  on  the  solids,  not  the  fluids, 
t»f  the  body,  they  are  often  such  as  have 
little  or  no  relation  to  the  state  of 
the  latter.  Let  us  take,  as  an  illustra- 
tion, the  simplest  case,  and  that  of  most 
frequent  occurrence.  The  powers  of 
the  stomach  are  weakened,  the  patient 
complains  of  acid  eructations,  and  his 
breath  and  perspiration  are  morbidly 
impren^nated  with  acid.  By  alkaline 
medicines  this  state  is  corrected,  but 
constantly  recurs  on  layiuiT  aside  the 
antacid.  It  is  finally  corrected  by  such 
means  as  restore  the  powers  of  the  sto- 
mach ;  but  these  means  possess  no  cor- 
rective power  vvith  respect  to  the  acid, 
which  was  the  prominent  symptom  of 
the  disease. 

If  the  debility  of  the  stomach  hap- 
pen not  to  be  an  original  aflfection,  but 
depend  on  that  of  some  other  orijan — 
of  the  liver,  for  example — the  means 
\vhich  give  visifour  to  the  stomach  would, 
like  the  antacid,  aft'ord  only  temporary 
relief.  To  render  the  relief  perma- 
nent, the  c-iijiual  disease  must  then  be 
corrected.  'J'he  cure  could  only  be 
eti'ected  by  restorinij  the  due  action  of 
the  liver  ;  and  we  mi^ht,  perhaps,  find 
an  acid,  instead  of  an  alkali,  the  proper 
means.  So  fallacious  would  a  chemical 
theory,  built  on  the  best  possible  evi- 
dence of  the  state  of  the  fluids,  such  an 
evidence  as  we  cannot  have  in  one  of  a 
thousand  cases,  and  suijiresting  so  ready 
and  perfect  a  means  of  correction, 
prove;  and  equally  fallacious  must 
prove  all  pathological  reasoning  found- 
ed on  the  same  principles. 

If,  instead  of  the  predominance  of  an 
acid,  tlie  fault  had  been  in  the  prevalence 
of  the  saccharine,  the  oleaginous,  or  al- 
buminous principle,  althougli  the  pro- 
j-er  treatment  would  have  been  less  evi- 
dent, it  is  only  on  the  same  principles 
that  it  could  have  been  permanently 
successful ;  for  if  we  could  discover 
means  of  correcting  such  states  of  the 
Ihiids  by  their  operation  on  the  fluids 
themselves,  which  seems  to  be  the  aim  of 
Dr.  I'rout,  we  should  gain  nothing  more 


by  I  hem  than  was  gained  by  the  alkali 
in  tiie  case  just  stated. 

Tliese,  like  every  other  ))erinancir- 
error  in  the  fluids,  must  depend  on  a 
morbid  state  of  one  or  more  of  the  vi- 
tal organs  ;  because  if  their  action  were 
healthy,  they  would  soon  tlirow  off  the 
ofl'eiiding  cause,  and  while  their  mor!)i(i 
action  continues,  however  perfectly  for 
the  time  that  cause  might  be  corrected  ; 
on  laying  aside  the  means,  the  fluids 
wouhl  immediately  relapse  into  the 
same  state ;  and  the  means  of  perma- 
nent cure  would  have  no  more  relation 
to  the  morbid  state  of  the  fluids,  than 
in  the  case  of  the  indigestion,  and 
therefore  could  net'cr  be  suggested  by 
the  state  of  them. 

We  know  that,  in  diabetes,  there  is 
a  prevalence  of  the  saccharine  principle 
in  the  urine;  but  has  tliis  knowletlgc 
enabled  us  to  cure  the  disease?  I  have, 
within  the  last  twelvemonth,  had  the 
satisfaction  to  see  a  case  of  diabetes 
mellitus  cured,  and,  as  far  as  I  yet 
know,  permanently  (the  patient  has  re- 
mained well  for  about  six  months),  by 
minute  mercurial  doses,  given  in  the 
way  I  have  recommended  in  my  Trea- 
tise on  Organic  Diseases,  combined  with 
other  means  of  strengthening  the  diges- 
tive organs;  but  none  of  these  means 
had  any  particular  relation  to  the  state 
of  the  urine.  When  the  healihy  action 
of  the  organs  was  restored,  the  morbid 
state  of  the  fluids,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, was  corrected. 

Dr.  Prout,  in  the  nineteenth  page  of 
his  Lectures,  observes,  referring  to  the 
morbid  prevalence  of  the  different 
principles  stated  by  him,  "  But  I  need 
scarcely  remark  that  it  seldom  or  never 
happens  that  one  principle  alone  is  af- 
fected without  involving,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  the  others,"  a  suflicient 
ground  of  presumption  that  these 
changes  are  tiie  effects  of  a  common 
cause;  which,  I  believe,  I  may  say,  will 
always  be  found  to  be  the  derangement 
of  one  or  more  of  the  vital  organs,  and 
can  only  be  permanently  corrected 
through  them ;  and  consecpieutly  by 
means  which  can  never  be  either 
suggested  or  regulated  by  an  exclusive 
attention  to  any  particular  train  of  their 
consequences. 

As  far  as  these  conse(iuences  them- 
selves tend  to  aggravate  the  symptoms, 
their  correction  will  of  course  be  bene- 
ficial, and  a  knowledge  of  their  tenden- 
cies,  therefore,   is   most  desirable ;  but 
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in  founding  our  general  plans  of  treat- 
ment on  them,  we  mistake  the  conse- 
(juence  for  the  cause  of  the  evil,  and  our 
practice  must  necessarily  be  unsuc- 
cessful. 

Such  are  the  principles  which  assure 
me  that  a  pathology  founded  chiefly  ou 
the  state  of  the  fluids,  which  a  chemical 
pathology  must  always  be,  cannot  fail 
to  be  erroneous.  Their  state,  depend- 
ing on  that  of  the  living  powers,  varies 
as  it  varies.  The  laws  of  these  powers, 
therefore,  and  particularly  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  influenced  by  our  va- 
rious means  of  cure,  must  always  be  the 
chief  objects  of  the  physician.  Dr. 
Prout's  partiality  for  chemical  research, 
in  which  he  so  greatly  excels,  as  far  as  I 
am  capable  of  judging,  in  many  ways 
deceives  him.  Its  tendency  is  to  nar- 
row our  views  of  the  animal  economy, 
and  lead  in  pathological  reasonings  to  a 
neghct  of  the  laws  peculiar  to  it;  which 
have  nothing  in  common  with  those  of 
chemistry,  but  on  which  the  phenomena 
of  disease,  as  well  as  of  health,  must  al- 
ways more  or  less  directly  depend. 

Dr.  Roberton's  paper  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  the  Medical  Gazette,  in  which  he 
comments  on  a  supposed  opinion  of  Dr. 
Prout  and  myself,  proves  that  he  has  re- 
flected much,  and  not  unprofitahly,  on 
the  part  of  the  subject  to  which  it  re- 
lates ;  yet  it  might  be  shewn,  perhaps, 
that  his  metaphysics  are  not  wholly  in- 
vulnerable;  but  on  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject I  have  no  intention  of  entering  far- 
ther than  is  necessary  to  explain  the 
sense  in  which  I  myself  use  the  term 
organic  agent.  That  there  is  a  peculi- 
arity in  the  processes  of  the  living  ani- 
mal and  vegetable,  all  admit ;  and  con- 
sequently some  cause  or  principle  ope- 
rating in  their  constitutions,  wiiich  is 
peculiar  to  them.  This  something,  as 
far  as  relates  to  the  animal,  has  pretty 
generally  obtained  the  name  of  vital 
principle.  It  is  in  this  sense  alone  that 
I  have  on  the  present  occasion  adopted 
from  Dr.  Prout's  treatise  the  term  or- 
ganic agent.  I  here  prefer  the  word 
organic  to  vital,  because,  without  any 
violence  done  to  the  ordinary  meaning 
of  the  word,  it  may  be  applied  indif- 
ferently either  to  animal  or  vegetable 
life  ;  nor  do  I  see  the  force  of  Dr.  Ro- 
berton's objection  to  the  word  agent, 
used  in  the  sense  just  explained,  be- 
cause, whether  we  use  agent,  princi- 
ple, or  any  other  expression,  an  agency 
is  equally  implied. 


In  the  following  sentence,  which  I 
quote  from  his  paper,  I  conceive  that  he 
mistakes  the  meaning  of  Dr.  Prout's  ex- 
pression. "  The  organic  agent  must, 
of  course,  rank  in  some  grade  interme- 
diate, not  intelligent,  and  yet  not  non- 
intelligent;  yet  nearer  the  intelligent 
than  the  non-intelligent,  possessing  a 
faculty  only  little  short  of  intellect." 
Dr.  Prout's  expression  is,  "  a  faculty 
little  short  of  intelligence."  In  this  ex- 
pression, as  I  understand  it.  Dr.  Prout, 
so  far  from  ascriiiing  intelligence  to  the 
organic  agent,  denies  that  it  possesses 
any  degree  of  this  property.  Dr.  Ro- 
berton  is  acquainted  with  the  vulgar 
proverb,  that  a  miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile. 
If  we  say  that  a  man  was  little  short  of 
falling  into  a  river,  we  as  certainly  in- 
form the  hearer  that  he  had  not  fallen 
into  it,  as  if  we  had  simply  announced 
the  fact.  AU  I  understand  by  Dr. 
Prout's  expression  is,  that  such  are  the 
effects  of  the  agency  in  question  that 
they  suggest  the  idea  of  intelligence. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  simplicity 
of  nature's  means  in  the  production  of 
phenomena  which,  at  first  view,  seem 
the  most  unintelligible.  "  In  the  ger- 
mination of  a  seed,"  Dr.  Roberton  ob- 
serves, "  he  (Dr.  Pritchard*)  thinks  that 
all  the  early  phenomena  are  partly  me- 
chanical, and  partly  chemical;  but  tliat 
the  processes  which  follow  the  develop- 
ment of  the  young  plant,  as  when  the 
plume  ascends  between  the  colyledons, 
and  the  radical  strikes  downwards,  point 
to  the  operation  of  a  higher  power  than 
merely  mechanical  principles  ;  mean- 
ing, I  presume,  by  this  higher  power, 
the  immediate  agency  of  the  Deity." 

Now  tlie  phenomena  here  selected 
as  the  most  unintelligible  in  the 
process  of  vegetation,  the  beautiful 
and  conclusive  experiments  of  Mr.  An- 
drew Knight  have  explained  on  the 
simplest,  and  therefore  most  satis- 
factory principles.  He  has  given  an 
unanswerable  proof  of  the  accuracy  of 
liis  views,  by  causing  both  the  ])lume 
and  radical  to  shoot  in  any  direction  re- 
quired, and  even  in  his  first  experiment 
foretelling,  with  perfect  accuracy,  the 
direction  in  which  they  would  shoot. 

•  See  Dr.  Pritchard' s  work  on  the  Vital  Prin- 
ciple. 
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7o  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
A  coRREsroNUENT  ill  vouT  last  num- 
ber, who  wriloa  under  an  initial  siona- 
ture,  (wiiether  real  or  fictitious  it  is 
not  rf  mucli  importance  to  inquire) 
sceins  to  doubt  tlie  correctness  of,  and 
Avisiies  me  to  retract,  tlie  proposition 
which  I  have  biid  down — "  that  lliere  is 
no  known  medicine  capable  of  produc- 
inir  abortion,  &c."  I  certainly  acknow- 
ledife  that  I  for  some  time  felt  it  a  ques- 
tion wiiether  I  oujfht  not  to  have  with- 
held the  passasje  rather  than  present  it 
for  insertion  in  your  Journal  :  not, 
however,  because  I  entertained  the 
sliirt»test  d'jubt  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
statements,  but  because  1  felt  I  was 
open  to  some  dejjree  of  censure  for  ven- 
turini^  formally  and  :^ravely  to])ropound 
to  the  scientitic  readers  of  your  Journal 
a  proposition  the  truth  and  correctness 
of  which,  perhaps,  there  could  hardly 
be  found  a  practitioner  to  dispute. 
Hence,  then,  I  hesitated  ;  because  the 
fact,,  so  far  from  iieiuij  a  valuable  or  in- 
terestinij  piece  of  information,  (so  far 
as  the  professional  readers  of  the  Medi- 
cal Gazette  are  concerned)  is  to  be 
looked  upon  rather  as  a  work  of  supe- 
reroijation;  and  the  only  excuse  I  can 
offer  is,  that  which  will  be  confirmed  by 
a  reference  to  the  passage — namely,  the 
expectation  that  the  public  press  would, 
as  far  as  in  their  power,  circulate  among; 
the  vulirar  and  the  less-informed  classes 
of  society  the  delusion  under  which  so 
many  of  them  labour,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  fatal — too  often  doubly  fatal — con- 
sequences, and  the  ])enal  responsibilities 
incurred  in  attemptinjf  a  crime,  in  the 
perpetration  of  which  it  is  almost  a  mi- 
racle if  they  succeed. 

I  know  not  whether  your  correspon- 
dent be  a  medical  practitioner,  or  a 
mere  general  reader,  anxious  for 
more  explicit  information,  and  desi- 
rous of  higher  authority.  If  the  for- 
mer character,  1  beg  to  submit  the 
following  question  for  his  considera- 
tion. If,  in  the  course  of  his  obstetric 
practice,  he  were  to  meet  with  a  woman 
of  so  deforujed  a  pelvis  that  it  was  im- 
possible she  could  have  a  living  child, 
or  even  go  on  to  an  advanced  stage  of 
pregnancy  without  endangering  her 
life  J  and  that,  therefore,  the  premature 


and  early  expulsion  of  the  ovum  became 
not  only  a  legitimate  object,  but  an  es- 
sential to  thc])reservation  of  his  |)atient, 
to  what  internal  remedy  would  he  look 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose? 
I  myself  kiunv  of  none  ;  nor  in  the  sys- 
tematic arrangements  of  the  materia 
medicacan  I  <liscovera  class  of  "  «/>«;•- 
tive.t."  Nor  should  I  expect  the  slight- 
est advantage,  or  anticipate  the  most 
distant  chance  of  accomplishing  such  an 
object,  by  any  appeal  to  the  powers  of 
the  secale  cornutum,  or  ergot  of  rye, 
which  I  take  to  be  the  American  remedy 
alluded  to.  I  know  that  this  drug  is 
often  administered  to  quicken  the  tardy 
and  languid  operations  of  the  uterus, 
and  no  doulit,  in  some  instances,  with 
advantage.  But  there  is  a  wide  dif- 
ference between  assisting,  and  wholly 
preventing  the  natural  functions  of  the 
organic  system.  The  languid  uterus 
may  be  e.xcitcd  to  a  more  vigorous  per- 
formance of  its  natural  functions  by  a 
pro])er  and  judicious  exhiliition  of  such 
a  medicine ;  but  from  what  analogies 
can  we  infer  that  a  natural  operation  is 
to  be  perverted  or  arrested,  and  an  un- 
natural one  substituted  in  its  stead.  Such 
may  be  the  result  of  accident,  of  idio- 
syncrasy, &c.  which  are  but  mere  soli- 
tary exceptions  to  the  general  princi- 
ple ;  and  as  yet  our  knowledge  has  not 
develo|ied  the  means  of  rendering  them 
more  frequent,  or  of  bringing  such  un- 
natural perversions  under  the  more  cer- 
tain controul  of  medicinal  agents.  Ergot 
of  rye,  in  poisonous  doses,  for  it  is  a 
pnisnn,  may,  like  any  other  individual 
of  the  class,  produce  abortion  ;  but  it  is 
twenty  thousand  to  one  that  it  rather 
produces  the  death  of  the  mother;  and 
when  it  induces  abortion,  it  is  double 
that,  that  it  also  subsequently  induces 
the  death  of  the  parent.  I  could 
have  wished  that  I  had  been  spared 
any  allusion  to  ergot  of  rye,  be- 
cause I  am  reluctantly  compelled  to 
advert  to  the  abuses  in  its  adminis- 
tration. Why  does  the  hurried  accou- 
cheur resort  to  its  use  ?  not  because  he 
conceives  the  tardy  operations  of  the 
languid  uterus  require  the  gentle  hint 
conveyed  through  thestimulatingagency 
of  this  medicine,  but  because  the  natu- 
ral action  of  this  organ  is  not  in  the 
due  proportion  to  his  impatience,  nor 
in  a  ratio  of  celerity  adjusted  to  the 
number  of  his  other  engagements. 

If,  on  tlie  other    hand,   your  corres- 
pondent should  be  a  general  reader,  do- 
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siroiis  of  more  explicit  information,  and 
of  reference  to  other  authorities,  I  be^ 
to  observe  that  I  should  not  have  as- 
serted, in  such  decisive  terras,  a  fact 
which  was  not  the  result  of  my  own  per- 
sonal observation  and  experience,  with- 
out reference  to  authorities,  unless,  in- 
deed, as  in  the  present  case,  it  were  n 
mere  work  of  supererogation.  Had  I 
an  opportunity  of  makinif  the  observa- 
tion to  tlie  judgfc,  so  as  to  have  secured 
the  necessary  publicity  throu(:fh  the 
press  for  the  advantage  of  that  class  of 
society  for  whose  benefit  it  was  intend- 
ed, I  had  never  put  you  to  the  trouble 
of  insertini>- it  in  your  Journal;  but  as 
the  at-cusei]  pleaded  f/uilti/,  there  was  no 
examination  of  witnesses,  and  conse- 
quently no  opportunity  of  the  above  de- 
scription occurred. 

Now,  for  the  satisfaction  of  your  cor- 
respondent, I  beg  to  cite  the  following 
authorities,  with  such  references  as  oc- 
cur to  me  on  the  moment. 

"  Every  woman  who  attempts  to  pro- 
mote abortion,  does  it  at  the  hazard  of 
her  life." — Burthy. 

"  There  is  no  drug  which  Avill  pro- 
duce miscarriage  in  women  who  are  not 
])redisposed  to  it, without  acting  violently 
on  their  system,  and  probably  endan- 
gering their  lives." — Male. 

"  It  has  frequently  occurred  that  the 
unhappy  mother  has  herself  been  the 
sacrifice,  while  the  object  intended  has 
not  been  accomplished. "—Z^r.  G.  Smith. 

••  But  we  must  conclude  that  there 
is  no  medicine,  or  abortive  means*, 
which  always  produce  abortion,  and 
nothing  but  abortion  ;  there  is  none 
which  does  not  endanger  the  lives  of  the 
mother  and  infant."— /^//a»,  p.  154. 

"  Now  we  shall  have  occasion  here- 
after to  show  that  medicines,  internally 
administered,  can  seldom  produce  abor- 
tion."— Paris  and  Fuiiblanque,  vol.  iii. 
p.  90. 

And  again — 

"  From  a  very  early  period  attempts 
have  been  made  to  devise  means  of  pro- 
curing abortion,  by  the  administration 
of  certain  drugs,  which  were  considered 
as  capable  of  acting  specifically  iipon 
the  womb,  and  of  occasioning  the  ex- 
clusion (expulsion  ?)  of  its  contents.     It 

•  The  respectable  author  here  has  not  been 
sufficiently  precise  ;  because  "  abortive  means" 
will  incliule  those  mechanical  means  to  which  ob- 
stetric practitioners  resort  lor  the  sole  purpose  of 
abortion,  or,  iu  tact,  premature  labour  at  a  very 
early  period,  and  which  are  not  considered  us 
materiully  endangering  the  life  of  the  parent. 


would  be  idle  to  enumerate  the  various 
sui)slances  which  have,  at  different 
times,  been  employed  forsuch  a  purpose, 
not  a  few  of  which  were  derived  from 
the  fertile  sources  of  credulity  and  su- 
perstition ;  and  yet  we  are  bound  to 
admit,  that  upon  this  occasion,  at  least, 
credulity  has  proved  a  blessing  to  man- 
kind, l)y  suggesting  the  substitution  of 
a  harmless  amulet,  or  an  ineflicacious 
drug,  for  an  application  of  extreme  vio- 
lence and  danger,  and  perhaps  of  death. 
The  physicians  of  the  presmt  aye  dis- 
claim  the  e.tistence  of  any  specific  class 
of  abortives  ;  but  we  are  ready  to  admit 
that  the  administration  of  violent  medi- 
cines, by  involviuy  the  ulerns  in  the 
yeneral  shock  thus  given  to  the  system, 
will  occasion  abortion  provided  there 
exist  at  the  same  time  a  certain  predis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  female: 
should  this  latter  condition,  however, 
be  wanting,  the  poculian  abortioiii^  may, 
by  the  violence  of  its  operation,  destroy 
the  life  of  the  unhappy  mother,  or  very 
materially  injure  her,  without  accom- 
plishiny  the  object  for  which  it  was  ad- 
ministered. In  tlie  case  of  I\/rs.  Robert 
Turner,  one  of  the  persons  poisoned 
by  EUzubtlh  Fenniny,  notwithstanding 
the  long  and  violent  sufferings  she  had 
experienced  during  her  pregnancy, 
brought  forth  a  living  child  at  the  natu- 
ral period." — Paris,  vol.  iii.  pp.  93,  94. 

Mr.  Burns  also  remarks,  "  it  has 
been  observed  that  those  purgatives 
which  occasion  much  tenesmus  will  be 
more  likely  to  excite  the  expulsion  of 
the  ovum.  The  strong  cathartics,  how- 
ever, which  are  sometimes  taken  to  pro- 
mote such  an  effect,  act  not  only  by 
exciting  tenesmus,  but  likewise  by  in- 
flaming the  stomach  and  bowels,  and 
thus  affect  the  uterus  in  two  ways.  "  It 
cannot  be  too  generally  known,"  he 
adds,  "  that  uhen  these  medicines  do  pro- 
duce abortion,  the  mother  will  seldom 
survive  their  ejf'ect," 

Such  are  some  of  the  authorities  by 
which  I  would  confirm  the  fact  which  I 
have  advanced — a  fact  perfectly  consis- 
tent with  my  own  personal  observation 
and  experience— an  experience,  too, 
upon  all  the  phenomena  of  pregnancy, 
and  theprinri])lcs  nf  obstetrics,  by  no 
means  limited,  and  possibly  but  little 
inferior  to  that  of  any  man  of  my  age 
and  standing  in  the  profession. 

RoniillT    \'KXAHLlib. 
Chelmsford,  August  ai,  1p31. 
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OIL  OF  PEPPERIMINT  IN  CIIOLEKA. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Oazctte. 
Sir. 
At  a  periutl  wlieii  the  sii1)Jlh'1  of  tliolera 
continues  to  be  so  freely  discussed,  tlie 
mere  mention  of  cases  teiniinatinij  in  a 
favouralilc  manner  no  (loiil»t  contributes 
in  some  dei^ree  to  relieve  tlie  stronjjf  ap- 
prehensions entertained  by  the  pul)lic 
as  to  this  horrible  disease.  Tlie  cliolera 
that  is  common  to  this  country  is  f>ene- 
rally  of  a  mild  character,  and  readily 
yields  to  the  power  of  me<lieinc;  but 
occasionally  the  practitioner  is  called 
upon  to  witness  its  appearance  in  a 
liighly  agijravated  form,  threateninir  de- 
fiance to  his  skill,  and  almost  setting  at 
nouglit  his  best-concerted  schemes. 
Happily  it  does  not  very  frc(iucntly  as- 
suujc  an  alarming  aspect,  yet  it  occurs 
sufficiently  often  to  make  us  desirous  of 
seeking  out  a  remedy  which  would  ren- 
der it  more  manaireable  in  our  hands, 
and  by  which  we  might  be  enabled  to 
mitigate  this  affliction  of  sutfering  hu- 
manity. 

In  the  perusal  of  your  hebdomadal, 
I  find  that  cajeput  oil  is  strongly  recom- 
mended in  the  present  epidemic  ;  and 
emanating  from  so  high  a  source  in  the 
profession,  it  has  certainly  descended 
to  us  impressed  with  the  stamp  of  au- 
thority. But  although  its  efficacy  has 
been  illustrated  in  a  few  individual 
cases,  it  requires  the  test  of  experience 
to  prove  that  it  possesses  properties  of  a 
specific  nature.  It  a|)peurs  to  me  that  its 
influence  is  dependent  upon  an  aromatic 
stimulating  principle  therein  contained  ; 
and  if  so,  the  question  might  be  legiti- 
mately proposed,  why  should  not  cinna- 
mon, peppermint,  or  any  other  of  the 
strong  essential  oils,  be  as  efficacious  in 
their  operation  as  the  one  in  question, 
since  similar  properties  have  been  as- 
signed, by  the  writers  upon  therapeu- 
tics, to  them  all  ? 

During  the  last  few  weeks,  cholera 
having  prevailed  to  some  extent  in  this 
neighbourhood,  1  have  administered  the 
oil  of  peppermint,  in  two  or  three  se- 
vere cases,  with  the  most  satisfactory 
results.  In  one  case,  where  the  patient 
was  attacked  with  diarrhoea  and  vomit- 
ing of  a  greenish  watery  fluid,  succeed- 
ed by  violent  spasmodic  action  of  the 
muscles   of  the  lower  extremities,  anil 


a  conttant  disposition  to  svmrope,  it 
seem  to  operate  like  a  charm  ;  and  al- 
though the  symptoms  returned  at  re- 
peated intervals,  they  were  tmiformly 
relieved  by  the  exliibition  of  this  pow- 
crhii  antispasiiiodic.  The  dose  usually 
given  was  from  eight  to  ten  mimims  of 
the  oil,  in  an  ounce  of  the  cretacious 
mixture,  every  three  hours. 

If  these  few  passing  remarks  should 
be  considered  as  meriting  a  place  in 
your  highly  interesting  and  valuable 
periodical,  by  inserting  them  you  will 
oblige 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

Charles  Thornhill. 

Darlaston,  Staflfordsliire, 
September  -',  1831. 


OBSERVATIONS 

ON 

THE  SHARK  (SQUALUS);  THE  ANA- 
TOMY OF  ITS  EYE  ;  Tl'S  MUSCULAR 
IRRrrABILriY,  &c. 

By  George  Bennett,  Esq. 

Member  of  tlie  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  &c.  &c. 

(With  Woodcuts.) 


Sharks  are  formidable  from  their  mus- 
cular strength  and  the  numerous  rows 
of  teeth  with  which  their  expansive  and 
powerful  jaws  are  armed  :  they  may  be 
considered  as  the  most  destructive  and 
voracious  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
deep.  Their  stomachs,  uhicii  are  of 
enormous  capacity,  are  generally  found 
filled  with  a  mixed  collection  of  sub- 
stances, some  of  which  seem  calculated 
to  try  the  strength  of  their  digestive 
powers.  It  does  not  appear  that  their 
sense  of  smell  always  guides  them  in 
procuring  food,  as  paper,  canvas,  or 
indeed  any  thing  thrown  overboard 
which  they  are  capable  of  swallowing, 
is  greedily  devoured  by  them.  To  de- 
cide correctly  on  the  habitat,  or  extent 
of  range,  taken  by  any  particular  spe- 
cies, is  dilHcnlt,  and  rc([uires  a  nume- 
rous collection  of  facts.  Frequent  mis- 
takes are  made  in  this  respect ;  as  in 
the  instance  of  the  scpialus  comubicus, 
or  porbeagle  shark,  whose  habitat  was 
supposed  to  be  coutined  to  the  British 
coasts,  but  whii'h  I  have  since  disco- 
vered has  been  found,  although  rarely, 
inhabiting  the  coasts  of  New  Zealand. 
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The  pfenus  is  thus  defined  l)y  Linnaeus, 
and  the  species  connposing  it  are  very 
numerous : — 

Squahis. 

Caput   ol)tusuni Spiracula 

4-7-  ad  latera  colli,  seinilunaria 

Onili  ohlonofi,  verticales,  dimidia  parte 

tecti,  ante  foramen  teinporale 

Os  in  anteriore  et  inferiore  capitis  parte, 
plurihus  dentium  serratonim,  acntorum, 
partim  niohiliuin,  partini  fixorum, 
forma  inaequalium  armalnm. 

Corpus  ol)lon<ruin,  teretinsculum, 
tenerrimis  aculeis  asperum. 

Pinnae  ventrales,  pcctoralibus  ut-plu- 
rimum  minores,  approximatee,  circa 
anum,  et  in  mare  circa  genitalia  positse. 

On  the  29th  of  September,  1828,  one 
of  the  species  named  squalus  carcharias, 
or  uliite  shark  (which  is  the  most  wide- 
ly-distributed species  known)  was  cap- 
tured in  latitude  IP  56'  north,  and 
longitude  22'^  30' west.  This  specimen 
was  small,  being  not  more  than  six  feet 
in  length  ;  but  I  have  seen  some  uf  this 
species  taken  which  have  measured  ten, 
and  in  one  instance  fourteen  feet  in 
length.  I  availed  myself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity thus  offered  to  examine  the  struc- 
ture of  the  eye  in  this  fish,  and  the  fol- 
lowin<r  account  is  the  result  of  my  oi)- 
servations,  subsequently  confirmed  by 
frequent  dissections  of  the  eye  in  this 
as  well  as  in  other  species.  The  outer 
coat  surrounding  the  eye  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  rough  and  dense  integument 
of  the  animal ;  tliis  being  removed,  the 
eye  is  seen  embedded  in  a  gelatinous 
substance,  and  seems  to  be  capable  of 
a  great  extent  of  motion  in  its  socket. 
The  muscles  belonging  to  the  eye  in  this 
animal  are,  the  levator  squammae  oculi, 
four  recti  (of  which  two  are  lateral,  one 
superior,  and  one  inferior),  and  two 
oblique.  Tlie  most  external  is  that 
rauscle  which,  from  its  use,  has  been 
named  levator  squammae  oculi ;  it  arises 
from  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the 
temporal  region,  passes  downwards  and 
forwards,  and  in  its  course  passes 
through  a  small  loop,  to  which  it  is  at- 
tached by  loose  cellular  membrane ; 
this  loop  arises  from  a  process  from  the 
orbit  ;  the  muscle  passes  down,  and  is 
inserted  tendinous  into  a  cartilaginous 
cup-like  covering.  The  action  of  this 
muscle  is  to  draw  the  covering  over  the 
eye ;  the  use  of  this  covering,  however, 
is  not  yet  explained  ;  it  seems  analogous 
to  the  jnetnbrana  niclilunsin  some  other 


animals;  but  why  it  is  found  in  the  shark 
and  not  in  other  fish,  it  is  ditBcult  to  con- 
jecture :  even  the  ray,  which,  in  the 
structure  of  its  eye,  so  closely  resem- 
bles the  shark,  is  destitute  of  it.  By 
some  it  is  supposed  to  act  as  a  lower 
eyelid.  The  fdlowing  rough  sketch  is 
intended  to  shew  this  part,  and  its  situ- 
ation with  respect  to  the  eye-ball. 


A,  the  levator  squamma;  oculi  muscle. 

B,  the  loop  through  which  the  muscle 
passes. 

C,  the  cartilaginous  cup-like  covering. 

The  recti  muscles  arise  from  the  car- 
tilaginous stem  at  its  connexion  with 
the  orbit,  as  well  as,  in  a  slight  degree, 
from  the  or!)it  itself ;  passing  down  they 
diverge,  and  are  inserted  tendinous  into 
the  sclerotica.  The  oblique  muscles 
have  their  origin  from  the  anterior  part 
of  the  orbit  near  together  j  they  are  the 
superior  and  infeiior  —  the  superior 
passing  obliquely  downwards,  the  infe- 
rior obliquely  upwards  ;  and  they  rotate 
the  eye  on  its  axis.  Dr.  Clarke  Abel 
observes,  that,  "  in  ordinary  action, 
they  probably  afifect  only  the  articula- 
tion of  the  cartilaginous  stem  with 
the  globe  of  the  eye  ;  but  where  the 
greatest  extent  of  motion  is  requisite, 
they  may  also  affect  its  articulation 
with  the  socket." 

The  next  part  of  the  structure  of  the 
eye  to  be  noticed  is  the  cartilaginous 
stem,  which  is  found  also  in  the  ray, 
and,  I  believe,  in  all  the  chondropte- 
rygii  or  cartilaginous  fish,  without  an 
exception.  Those  in  which  it  is  found 
to  exist  have  a  great  mobility  of  that 
organ,  and  in  those  destitute  of  it  the 
motions  of  the  eye  are  very  confined. 
This  stem  is  a  dense  cartilaginous  body, 
nearly  cylindrical,  attached  to  tlie 
socket  of  the  eye,  and  to  the  centre  of 
the  ball,  by  its  rounded  extremities  re- 
ceived into  a  cup-like  cavity,  to  which 
they  are  confined  by  capsular  liga- 
ments ;  it  passes  down  at  a  very  short 
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distance  from  the  optic  aeive,  to  wliicli 
it  is  attached  by  celhihir  momhrane,  and 
is  close  to  it  as  it  enters  the  eve-ball. 
Tliis  stem  keeps  tlic  eye  on  a  lixcd  point, 
and  is  considered  by  Ciivier  to  act  as  a 
lever  for  tlie  ainscles.  Dr.  Clarke  Abel 
considers  that  it  "  seems  rather  to  give 
extent  than  power  to  the  action  of  the 
muscles;"  and  he  further  observes, 
that  "  this  oriranization  seems  neces- 
sary in  the  shark,  wliich  takes  its  prey 
by  turninif  on  its  !)ack,  to  enable  it  to 
keep  its  object  in  view  when  preparinij 
to  seize  it."  The  following  cut,  froin 
my  preparation,  shews  the  situation  of 
these  parts. 


ft,  the  cartilaginous  stem. 
h,b,h,b,  the  recti  muscles. 

c,  the  optic  nerve. 

d,  <■/,  portions  of  the  oblique  muscles. 
In  the  eye  of  this  species    of  shark, 

I  remarked  that  tlic  pupil  was  perpen- 
dicular ;  in  the  blue  shark  (squalus 
glaucus,  Linn.),  of  which,  however,  I 
had  only  an  opportunity  of  observing 
one,  the  pupil  was  round. 

In  the  nostrils  of  the  siiark  there  is  a 
pectinated  structure,  on  which  the  ole- 
factory  membrane  is  placed,  and  over 
which  the  olefactory  nerves  are  distri- 
buted. This  is  subject  to  disease,  re- 
sulting from  the  irritation  of  ani- 
malculse.  I  found  a  specimen  of 
the  squalus  glancus,  or  blue  shark 
(wliicb  was  captured  on  the  5th  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1S31,  in  latitude  30"  I'  south, 
longitude  4F  25'  east),  diseased  in  this 
part ;  the  uiorbid  appearances  resem- 
bled tumors,  and  contained  a  quantity 
of  epizocB.    An  account  of  this  disease 


and  the  epizoae  will  form  the  subject  of 
a  future  paper.  Tlic  stomacli  and  in- 
testines of  sliarks,  as  well  as  of  other 
fish,  have  often  several  species  of  ani- 
nialculae  attached  to  them. 

Tiie  teetii  of  sharks  vary  in  different 
species.  Blumembach  observes,  that 
"  in  most  of  the  sharks  the  mouth  \i 
furnished  with  very  numerous  teeth,  for 
the  supply  of  such  as  may  be  lost. 
'i'he  white  shark  has  more  than  two 
hundred,  lying  on  each  other  in  rows, 
almost  like  the  leaves  of  an  artichoke. 
Those  only  which  form  the  front  row 
have  a  perpendicular  direction,  and  are 
completely  uncovered.  Those  of  the 
subse(iuent  rows  are,  on  the  contrary, 
smaller,  have  their  points  turned  back- 
wards, and  are  covered  by  a  kind  of 
gum.  These  come  through  the  cover- 
ing substance,  and  pass  forward,  when 
any  teeth  of  the  front  row  are  lost.  It 
will  be  understood  from  this  description 
that  the  teeth  in  question  cannot  have 
any  fangs  *." 

The  shark,  no  doubt,  sheds  its  teeth 
at  certain  periods,  and  the  posterior 
rows  are  to  supply,  in  succession,  the 
places  of  those  so  lost,  as,  in  a  number 
of  jaws  that  I  have  examined  of  dif- 
ferent species,  the  second  row  may  fre- 
quently be  seen  in  a  perpendicular  di- 
rection, advancing  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  first.  With  respect  to  such  teeth 
having  fangs,  those  of  njost  species  have 
merely  rudiments  of  them,  excepting 
the  squalus  cornubicus,  or  porbeagle 
shark,  whicii  has  two  distinct  fangs  to 
every  tooth,  and  they  may  be  seen  in  the 
second  and  third  as  well  as  in  the  first 
rows.  Tlie  posterior  rows  having  their 
points  turned  backwards,  prevent  their 
prey,  when  seized,  from  escaping.  The 
teeth  of  the  shark  are  used  by  the 
Polynesian  natives,  fixed  in  rows,  as 
knives.  They  are  attached  also  to  their 
spears,  are  used  for  cutting  theujselves 
on  occasions  of  joy  or  grief,  and  were 
employed,  previously  to  the  intioduc- 
tion  of  European  knives,  for  the  orna- 
mental carving  of  their  weapons,  do- 
mestic utensils,  &c. 

There  is  a  species  of  shark  at  New  Zea- 
land which  I  have  heard  named  by  seamen 
the  (/round shark :  the  tcetli  procured  from 
this  species  differ  from  all  others  that  I 
have  seen  ;  they  are  long,  rather  curved 
inwards,  flattened  anteriorly,  sharp 
pointed,    unserrafed  at    ihs  edt/es,    and 

*  UliiQieubacli's  Comparative  Anatomy,  by 
La.vrence  and  Coulson,  page  TG. 
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have  two  rather  lone/  fnnijs.  Tlicy  are 
considered  rare  at  New  Zealand,  and  the 
teeth  are  highly  valued  by  the  natives, 
who  wear  thein,  with  a  hole  bored 
through  them,  as  appendages  to  their 
ears ;  they  carve  their  green  jasper 
stone  also  in  the  form  of  these  teeth, 
and  wear  them  in  a  similar  manner: 
these  teeth  were  so  higiily  prized  by  the 
natives,  tiiat  to  procure  one  was  a  mat- 
ter of  difficulty.  I  for  some  time,  since 
uiy  return  to  England,  endeavoured  to 
ascertain  the  species  to  which  these 
teeth  belonged,  but  I  was  unsuccessful, 
until  lately  examining  the  jaws  of  the 
various  species  of  sharks  in  the  iMuseum 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  in 
London,  I  found  it  to  be  the  squalus 
cornubicus,  or  Porbeagle  shark,  which 
is  thus  noticed  in  the  published  cata- 
logue of  the  College  :  — 

No.  1832.— The  skull,  and  part  of  the 
spine,  of  a  small  porbeagle  shark. 
Squalus  cornubicus.  Fig.  Borlase's 
History  of  Cornwall.  Habitat.  The 
British  seas. 

This  species,  from  its  magnitude 
when  full  grown,  has  sometimes  been 
confounded  with  the  squalus  carcharias, 
or  white  shark.  —  Presented  bv  Dr. 
Leach,  1820. 

The  foreteetli,  near  the  symphisis, 
accorded  in  every  respect  with  the  New 
Zealand  specimens ;  more  posterior 
they  became  equilateral,  but  were  all 
unserrated  at  their  edges. 

I  have  now  to  relate  an  extraordinary 
coincidence  respecting  the  teeth  of  this 
species,  which  has  been  found  inhabit- 
ing the  British  seas  and  the  coasts  of 
New  Zealand.  In  a  collection  of  fossil 
specimens  in  the  possession  of  F.  R. 
Gowar,  Esq.  I  was  surprised  at  perceiv- 
ing some  teeth  resembling  those  of  this 
species,  which  had  been  found  imbedded 
in  an  argillaceous  soil,  during  the 
formation  of  the  Highgate  Tunnel,  in 
1809  and  10.  The  enamel  of  these 
teeth  had  become  of  a  light  blueish 
colour,  but  the  fangs  were  not  so  per- 
fect as  in  other  specimens  in  the  same 
collection,  which,  as  well  as  luuing  the 
fangs  (juite  perfect,  were  of  much 
larger  size.  These  latter  specimens 
were  supposed  to  have  been  brought 
from  some  part  of  JSouiersetshire,  and 
the  enamel  had  also  the  blueish  tinge 
similar  to  those  procured  from  Iligii- 
gate.  The  following  figures  show  the 
form  of  the  teeth.  Fig.  I.  The  tooth 
of  the  porbeagle  shark,  drawn  from  the 


specimen  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons.  Fig.  2.  A  lateral 
view  of  the  same.  Fig.  3.  The  tooth 
from  New  Zealand.  Fig.  4.  .^  drawing 
of  one  of  the  fossil  teeth  in  Mr. 
Gowar's  collection. 


The  teeth  of  the  squalus  mnnensis, 
or  Beaumaris  shark,  are  similar  to  the 
preceding,  except  in  having  at  the  base 
two  sharp  processes.  The  following  is 
the  description  of  the  squalus  cornubi- 
cus, or  Porbeagle  sliai-k,  from  IShaw's 
Zoology,  A'ol.  V.  Part  2,  p[».  349-50, 
but  the  teeth  are  not  dcscrii)cd  : — 

"  Tliis  species  is  slijjbtly  described  by 
3Ir.  Pennant  in  the  British  Zoology, 
from  an  engraving  in  Borlase's  History 
of  Corn\val],  which  was  copied  from  a 
drawiiig  by  tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Jago,  minister 
of  1. 01),  in  C(H'nwall.  .-\  s|)ecinu'n  oii- 
served  in  the  year  1 7i^3,  by  the  Rev. 
I\Ir.  Goodenougl),  on  the  coast  of  Hast- 
ings, is  descriiied  in  the  third  volume  of 
the  Linn;eaii  'I'ransactions.  Its  ien;;lii, 
from   the  tifi  of  the  snout  to  the  extre- 
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uiity  of  the  tail,  was  three  feet  ten 
inches  ;  tiie  colour  of  the  body  a  deep 
blue  on  the  back,  and  white  or  silvery 
beneath  ;  tlie  shape  was  round,  e.\ce|)t 
for  about  six  inches  from  the  tail,  where 
it  was  depressed ;  at  about  an  inch 
from  the  tail  was  a  semicircular  or  lunar 
fossnle,  or  impression,  the  points  of 
which  were  towards  tlie  tail ;  wjiere  the 
body  was  depressed  the  sides  were 
raised  into  a  sharp  anjjle,  or  elevated 
line,  of  about  eii^lit  inches  in  leni,rth, 
running  into  the  middle  of  the  tail,  or  a 
little  beyond  ;  the  nose  was  prominent 
and  sharp,  and  on  either  side  from  the 
nose  to  the  eyes  were  numerous  perfo- 
rations, or  minute  pores  ;  the  tail  was 
of  a  lunar  form,  the  upper  lobe  nearly 
a  third  Ioniser  than  the  lower.  From 
the  number  of  teeth,  which  were  two 
rows  in  each  jaw,  the  fishermen  con- 
cluded it  to  be  two  years  old,  and 
IMr.  Goodeuough  was  assured  that  they 
had  been  seen  of  the  lenj^th  of  eight 
feet,  with  three  rows  of  teeth." 

The  capture  of  one  of  these  vora- 
cious animals  frecpiently  beguiles  a 
tedious  hour  during  a  long  voyage.  Its 
struggles,  when  brought  on  deck,  are 
very  great,  but  a  few  severe  blows  on 
the  nose  scon  disables  it  from  further 
exertion.  When  seizing  any  object,  the 
animal  turns  on  the  side,  not  (as  is 
generally  supposed)  on  the  back.  The 
shark,  judging  by  an  European  palate, 
is  not  good  eating ;  the  fins  and  tail  are 
very  glutinous,  and  are  the  portions 
most  relished  by  the  seamen,  and  dried 
they  form  an  article  of  commerce  to 
China,  where  they  arc  used  in  soups, 
and  considered  as  an  excellent  aphrodi- 
siac. I  have  seen  several  sharks  and 
bonetos  about  the  ship  at  the  same  time, 
but  I  never  observed  the  formerattempt 
to  molest  the  latter.  J'lie  shark  is  eaten 
eagerly  by  the  natives  of  the  Polynesian 
islands,  and  I  have  often  seen  them 
feasting  on  it  in  a  raw  state,  when  they 
gorge  themselves  to  such  an  excess  as 
to  occasion  vomiting.  It  is  not  an  un- 
frequent  source  of  illness  among  these 
islanders,  and  they  suffer  so  much  in 
conseciuence  as  to  lead  them  to  suppose 
that  their  dissolution  is  nigh,  but  they 
cannot  be  persuaded  that  the  eating  of 
raw  fish  is  the  cause.  An  emetic  soon 
removes  tlie  symptoms  by  removing  the 
cause,  and  the  sutferer  considers  the 
cure  as  almost  miraculous. 

Attending  the  shark  is  seen  that  beau- 
tiful little  fish  the  (jasteroste^ts  duclor, 


or  pilot-fisli ;  who  first  approaching  the 
bait,  returns  as  if  to  give  notice,  when, 
immediately  after,  the  shark  approaches 
aiul  sei/cs  it  *.  It  is  a  curious  circum- 
stance that  this  elegant  little  fish  is  seen 
in  attendance  only  upon  the  shark. 
After  the  shark  is  hookeil,  the  pilot- fi.-h 
still  swims  about,  and  for  some  time 
after  he  has  been  hauled  on  deck;  they 
then  swim  very  near  the  surface  of  tiic 
water,  and  at  that  lime  I  have  seen  them 
taken  by  a  basket  from  the  chains  of 
the  ship.  When  the  shark  has  been 
hooked  and  afterwards  escapes,  he  gene- 
rally returns,  and  renews  the  attack 
with  increased  ferocity,  irritated  per- 
haps by  the  wound  he  has  received. 

On  the  2Sth  of  Octolicr,  IS.'jO,  in  the 
straits  of  Singapore,  about  three  miles 
distant  from  the  Malayan  coast,  I  saw, 
for  the  first  time,  the  Scpialus  zyg;enii 
of  Linnaeus,  or  hammer-headed  ohark, 
(Zygsena  malleus,  Valenciennes) :  it  was 
of  small  size,  and  passed  so  close  by  the 
ship,  swimming  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  as  to  enable  me  to  have  an  ex- 
cellent view  of  its  peculiarly  formed 
head.  It  did  not  remain  long  about  the 
ship. 

On  the  18th  of  iMarch,  1S31,  in  lati, 
tude  44'^  5G'  north,  and  longitude  25"" 
10'  west,  in  the  evening,  two  sharks  of 
a  very  large  size  were  seen  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  ship.  A  high  dorsal 
fin,  projecting  from  the  water,  was  at 
first  only  discernible,  and  had  a  resem- 
blance to  a  rock  f.  It  was  at  first  sta- 
tionary, but  soon  began  to  move  steadily 
along,  and  then  occasionally  the  tail 
could  be  seen  partially  above  the  water. 
I  know  not  what  species  to  refer  it  to  ; 
one  of  the  crew  on  board,  who  had  been 
in  a  whaler,  said  that  it  was  wliat  they 
named  a  "  bone  shark,"  which  is  seen 
in  numbers  alongside  the  ships  when 
they  are  cutting  up  a  wliale.  He  said 
also,  that  he  had  seen  them  as  large  as 
a  "  twenty-barrel  whalf  ;"  that  "  the 
mouth  resembled  the  gill  of  a  fish,  and 


•  The  sharlf  is  mere  wary  of  takiug  the  bait 
when  unaccompanied  by  the  pilot-fish  ;  it  will 
then  ai>pruath,  and  retire  several  times  before  he 
ventures  to  seize  it;  but  when  the  little  pilot  is 
in  company  it  will  first  approach  the  bait,  (the 
shark  waiting  at  some  distance)  and  return,  as  if 
to  report;  when  the  shark  advances  andsei7.es  the 
bait  without  hes:tiitiun  :  this  I  have  remarked  in 
numerous  instances. 

t  Being  at  tirst  stationary,  and  of  a  dark  colour, 
a  ship  passing  it  rapidly  might  have  considered  it 
as  one,  and  reported  accordingly,  and  such  a  cir- 
cumstance has  no  doubt  caused  many  rocks  to  be 
laid  down  in  the  cliarts  which  have  actually  no 
existence. 
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they  are  spotted  over  the  back."  Whe- 
ther the  latter  part  of  this  account  ac- 
corded with  the  actual  appearance  of  the 
fish,  I  was  not  sufficiently  near  to  ascer- 
tain, but  it  appeared  correct  with  re- 
spect to  their  large  size. 

The  natives  of  the  Polynesian  islands 
Lave  such  a  dread  of  sharks  as  to  wor- 
ship some  of  them  as  gods ;  not  from 
any  respect  or  love  towards  them,  but 
from  fear.  Ellis  states,  that,  "  al- 
though they  would  not  only  kill,  but 
eat  certain  kinds  of  shark,  the  large 
blue  sharks  (squalus  glaucus)  were 
deified  by  them  ;  and,  rather  than  at- 
tempt to  destroy  tliem,  they  would  en- 
deavour to  propitiate  their  favour  by 
prayers  and  offerings.  Temples  were 
erected,  in  which  priests  officiated,  and 
offerings  were  presented  to  the  deified 
monsters,  while  fishermen  and  others 
who  were  much  at  sea  souglit  their  fa- 
vour. Many  ludicrous  legends  were 
formerly  in  circulation  among  the  peo- 
ple, relative  to  the  regard  paid  by  the 
sharks  at  sea  to  priests  of  their  temples, 
whom  they  were  always  said  to  recog- 
nize, and  never  to  injure.  The  princi- 
pal motives,  however,  by  which  the 
people  appear  to  have  been  influenced 
in  their  homage  to  these  creatures,  was 
the  same  that  operated  on  tlieir  minds 
in  reference  to  other  acts  of  idolatry  : 
it  was  the  principle  of  fear,  and  a  de- 
sire to  avoid  destruction  in  the  event  of 
being  exposed  to  tlieir  anger  at  sea*." 

An  accident  occurred  during  my  stay 
at  Cavitd  (Island  of  Luqonia).  On  Au- 
gust 10,  1830,  a  native  lad,  whilst  bath- 
ing, had  his  thigh  so  lacerated  by  a  shark 
as  to  occasion  a  speedy  death  from  hae- 
morrhage. This  was  not,  ti)e  inhabi- 
tants informed  me,  an  uncommon  oc- 
currence at  this  place,  when  persons  in- 
cautiously bathed  in  deep  water. 

In  olden  times,  sharks  were  consi- 
dered to  be  allied  to  tlie  Leviathans  of 
the  deep,  and  afforded  then,  as  at  the 
present  day,  amusement  to  passengers 
traversing  the  ocean.  The  following 
account  of  the  capture  of  one  of  these 
voracious  animals,    from     Dr.   Fryer's 

*  In  one  of  the  fabulous  legends  of  the  natives 
of  the  Island  of  Tahiti,  their  island  is  represented 
"  as  having  been  a  shark,  originally  from  Raitea. 
Matarafaii,  in  the  east,  was  the  head;  and  a  place 
near  Faaa.  on  the  west,  was  the  tail;  tlie  laru;e 
lake  Vaihiria  was  the  ventricles  or  gills  ;  while 
the  lofty  Oreliena,  tbe  highest  mountain  in  the 
island,  probably  six  or  seven  ihnnsai.i'  leet  above 
the  sea,  was  regarded  as  its  dorsal  lin ;  and  its 
ventral  fin  was  Mulnvn] ." — EUh's  Polynesian  Be- 
learches,  vol.  1.  page  1G7. 


"  New  Account  of  India  and  Persia," 
published  in  1G98,  is  amusing: — 

"  Two  of  the  lesser  offspring  of  the 
yreat  Leviathan  (tiie  weather  being 
calm,  these  sort  of  them  else  not  visi- 
ble, being  of  no  swift  motion)  came 
sailing  after  us  ;  our  men,  as  eager  of 
them  as  they  of  their  prey,  hasten- 
ed their  engines  for  to  lake  them ; 
which  no  sooner  in  the  water  but  each 
of  them,  guided  by  some  half  a  dozen 
delicately  coloured  little  fishes,  which, 
for  their  own  safeguard,  perform  the 
office  of  pilots  (they  never  offering  to 
satisfy  their  hunger  on  them),  who  lead 
them  to  the  baits;  when  they,  turning 
their  bellies  up,  seize  upon  them  on 
their  backs,  hook  themselves  in  the 
toils,  beating  the  sea  into  a  breach,  and 
not  without  a  great  many  hands  are 
drawn  over  the  sides  of  the  ship  ;  which 
seen  by  the  poor  silly  iitlle  fishes  (as 
conscious  of  their  error),  they  swim  to 
and  again,  and  hardly  forsake  the  ship  ; 
but  being  within  board,  the  ship's  com- 
pany, armed  with  hatchets,  presently 
divide  the  spoil.  They  are  not  scaly, 
and  therefore  imagined  to  be  a  kind  of 
whale,  being  finned  like  ihein,  with  a 
great  fin  on  their  backs  near  their  tails 
(which  dried,  is  used  instead  of  a  slate) 
of  a  darkish  grey  colour  on  tlieir  hacks, 
lighter  on  their  sides,  and  white  undei 
their  bellies ;  their  snout  on  the  same 
plain  with  their  mouths,  but  their 
mouth  within  that  a  great  way ;  the 
cause  why  they  turn  their  bellies  when 
they  take  their  prey.  The  mouth  of 
one  of  them  extended,  is  two  spans 
wide,  armed  within  with  tliree  tire  of 
sharp-pointed  teeth  on  botii  jaws,  so 
piercing  that  needles  exceed  them  not, 
and  of  such  strength  that  a  leg  or  an 
arm,  bone  and  all,  is  but  an  easy  mor- 
sel ;  wherefore  called  sharks  by  the 
seamen,  on  whom  they  are  bold  enough 
to  fasten  and  dismember,  if  not  shunned, 
when  they  wash  themselves.  Tiiey  arc 
of  a  rank  smell,  and  not  good  to  eat  I)ut 
by  stout  stomachs  ;  of  lengtli  they  are 
ten,  sometimes  fourteen  feet."  Page  5. 

I  shall  now  conclude  with  a  few  ob- 
servations on  muscular  irritaliility,  as 
exemplified  by  the  shark.  That  which 
is  termed  muscular  irritability,  and 
which  is  met  with  to  a  great  deyree  in 
all  cold-blooded  animals,  is  well  exem- 
plified in  the  shark,  which  perhaps  pos- 
sesses it  to  a  greater  degree  than 
other  kinds  of  fish.  I  have  seen  a  shark 
translixed  with  an  harpoon  after  it  had 
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been  hooked,  so  as  to  cause  the  viscera 
to  protnule;  it  was  hoisted  on  (leci\, 
wlien,  after  a  (luarter  of  an  hour  iiad 
elapsed,  the  lower  ])art  was  separated 
from  the  npper  (which  detaclied  lower 
portion  for  a  lonji^  time  displayed  i^reat 
powers  of  vitality)  ;  the  head  and  upper 
portion  were  aftervvards  tiirown  into 
the  water,  when  the  pectoral  litis  were 
moved  as  in  tiie  action  of  swiiiuniii^'". 
How  lon<j  this  irritability  continutil  I 
cannot  say  (but  from  otiier  instances 
that  I  had  seen,  I  should  consider  for 
a  loui;  period),  as  it  soon  went  astern 
of  the  ship.  I  have  fre<piently  seen  the 
animal  hauled  on  deck,  the  whole  of 
the  viscera  extracted,  and  the  botly 
otherwise  mani,ded  when  thrown  over- 
board, swim  for  some  distance  in  this 
mutilated  state.  Aijain,  a  shark  has 
been  hung'  up  with  the  abdomen  ripped 
open,  the  whole  of  the  viscera  extract- 
ed, and  the  head  detached  ;  yet  symp- 
toms of  vitality,  or  ratlicr  muscular  ir- 
ritability, remained  for  three  hours  from 
the  time  of  its  removal  from  the  water  ; 
and  this  freijuently  occasions  the  S[.ec- 
tators  to  consider  that  the  animal  is  in 
a  state  of  suft'erin<j.  It  is  only  in  the 
cold-blooded  atiimals  that  we  meet  with 
it  to  such  an  extent  ;  in  tiie  warm- 
blooded animals  it  occurs,  but  in  a  very 
sliiiht  degree. 

Blumenbach,  in  his  .Manual  of  Na- 
tural History,  thus  mentions  the  repro- 
ductive povicr  and  indei)endent  vitality 
with  reference  to  the  amphibia: — "  'I'he 
extraordinary  streiiii'th  of  the  reproduc- 
tive power  in  several  ainphii)ia,  and  the 
astonishing  facility  with  which  the  pro- 
cess is  carried  on,  depend,  if  1  mistake 
not,  on  the  great  magnitude  of  their 
nerves  and  the  diminitive  proportion  of 
their  brain.  The  former  parts  are,  in 
consequence,  less  dependent  on  the  lat- 
ter ;  hence  the  whole  maclnne  has  less 
powers  of  motion,  and  displays  less 
sympathy ;  the  mode  of  existence  is 
more  simple,  and  approaches  more 
nearly  to  that  of  the  vegetable  world 
than  in  the  warm-ldoodeii  classes  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  the  parts  possess  a 
greater  individual  independent  vitality. 
Since,  in  consc(iuence  of  this  latter  en- 
dowment, stimuli  which  operate  on  one 
part,  or  one  system,  do  not  immediately 
affect  the  wlxde  frame  by  sympathy,  as 
in  warm-blooded  animals,  we  are  en- 
alded  to  explain  llie  peculiar  tenacity  of 
life  which  is  displayed  under  various  cir- 
cumstances in  this  class  — viz.  frogs  still 

lyS.— VIII. 


continue  to  jump  about  after  their 
heart  has  been  torn  out,  and  turtles 
have  lived  for  months  alter  the  removal 
of  the  whole  brain  from  the  cranium. 
'J'he  long-continued  jtower  of  motioi!  in 
parts  which  have  been  cut  ofl'  from  the 
Ixidy,  as  in  the  tail  of  the  waler-ncwt 
and  blind-worm,  may  be  explained 
njx)!)  the  same  princi])lcs." — .^ect.  98. 

The  lengtii  of  lime  that  this  irritabi- 
lity exists  in  snakes,  has  given  rise  to 
the  opinion  of  the  vulgar,  that  "  if  a 
sna/ie  is  killed  in  ihe  niDiniiig,  it  will 
not  {til:  before  sunset."  Among  nu- 
merous instances  of  irritability  in  the 
warm  blooded  class,  shortly  after  death 
the  heart  may  be  stimulated  to  perform 
its  natural  action,  by  being  punctured; 
and  in  a  limb  after  anii)utation,  the 
muscles  are  excited  to  contract  by  u 
scalpel  being  plunged  into  them. 

London,  August  31,  1831. 


ISIEDTCAL  GAZETTE. 

Suliirdoi/,  September  1/,    1831. 


"  I.iretnmnibus,  licet  itiiim  milii,  dignitatem  ,1  r- 
lis  Mediae  tiieri;  potestas  niodo  veniendi  in  piib- 
licumsit,  dicendiiiericuhimnonrecuso." — Ciokuo. 


TIIE  L.ITE  SCHEME  OF  A  COLLEGE 
OF  MEDICINE. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  some  few  indi- 
viduals there  may  be,  bold  enough  to 
say,  and  perhaps  silly  enough  to  believe, 
that  the  Collegium  Wakleyanum  still 
lingers  out  its  miserable  existence. 
There  never  yet,  we  believe,  was  a  plot 
discovered,  or  a  favourite  bubble  scheme 
exploded,  some  of  the  adherents  of 
which  did  not  cling  to  its  vanisliing 
relics  with  the  attachment  of  charmed 
devotees,  and  even  persuade  themselves 
that  all  liope  was  not  quite  extinct. 
When  some  great  impostor,  who  has 
had  disci})les,  obeys  the  coininon  lot  of 
humanity,  nothing  is  more  frecpient  than 
for  many  of  those  followers  to  delude 
tliemselves  into  the  belief  that  all  is  loit 
lost — tliat    the  great    heresiarch  is  si  ill 
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forthcoming — and  that,  like  the  sun  in 
an  eclipse,  the  reappearance  of  the  su- 
perior influence  will  be  attended  with 
additional  splendour.  The  poor  mis- 
guided followers  of  Johanna  Southcote 
could  not  be  convinced  that  their  pro- 
phetess was  no  more  until,  by  the  tes- 
timony of  more  senses  than  one,  they 
were  obliged  to  concede  that  mooted 
point.  And  so  we  have  no  doubt  it  is 
with  some  of  the  disciples— nay,  with 
some  of  the  supporters,  of  the  Collegium 
Wakleyanum  scheme— that  darling  pro- 
ject, which  had  so  many  of  the  most 
notorious  spirits  of  the  metropolis  in  the 
list  of  its  supporters — 

Ambuliaiarum  collegia,  pharmacopola;, 
DIendici,  mimse,  balatroijes,  hoc  genus  omne, 

all,  all  now  in  tribulation  and  discomfi- 
ture at  the  calamity  which  has  occurred 
—  or  which,  as  some  would  fain  believe, 
is  still  impending,  and  might  possil)ly, 
by  some  lucky  conjecture,  be  averted. 
We  cannot,  nor  will  we,  pretend  to 
offer  either  sympathy  or  hope  to 
these  unhappy  individuals;  in  us,  it 
were  more  an  act  consistent  with 
our  duty  to  offer  them  wholesome 
advice,  and  awake  them  to  a  sense  of 
their  situation— to  expostulate  with 
them  generally  on  the  silly  exposure  of 
themselves  which  they  have  made  ;  and 
when  we  suspect  some  of  the  said  indi- 
viduals to  be  more  than  ordinarily  in- 
fatuated and  obstinate,  to  reduce  them 
to  reason  by  a  suitable  severity.  We 
will  not  mince  the  matter  with  them, 
and  we  are  sure  they  will  like  us  the 
better  for  our  sincerity.  How  then 
stands  the  case  ?  A  gre&t  fanfaronnade 
is  sounded :  a  college  is  said  to  be 
formed :  and  we  are  anxious  to  know 
its  component  parts.  We  take  up  the 
list  which  is  thrust  into  our  hands,  and 
what  names  do  we  find  set  down  as  con- 
stituting the  senatns  academicus  ?  A 
band  of  persons  chiefly  effete  and  broken- 
down  teachers— all  of  them  men  of  dis- 
appointed hopes— dissatisfied  with  their 


present  condition — and  leagued  toge- 
ther under  the  leadership  of  a  man  of 
desperate  fortunes.  They  meet  toge- 
ther in  private  to  concoct  schemes  of 
they  know  not  what— they  have  every 
thing  to  expect  from  a  change — they 
have  nothing  to  lose— and  their  primary 
object  is  to  secure  as  many  associates 
as  they  can.  They  propose  subscrip- 
tions, eleemosynary  funds,  fellowships, 
doctorships,  hospitals,  and  professors' 
chairs.  Promises  are  cheap — they  pro- 
mise every  thing:  they  talk  much  and 
big  about  all  manner  of  supposed  at- 
tractions, purity  of  principle,  (!)  reform 
of  abuses,  a  new  constitution,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  They  call  public 
meetings,  contrive  on  the  first  occasion 
to  gather  a  handful  of  people  together, 
and  to  wheedle  a  certain  member  of 
parliament  into  the  chair;  make  speeches 
for  the  mystification  of  themselves  and 
the  public,  and  try  every  expedient  to 
attract  the  notice  of  the  press.  But 
all  will  not  do  :  the  public  are  not  to 
be  so  readily  gulled.  Not  all  the  des- 
perate efforts  and  exertions  of  the  party, 
their  Crown-and-Anchor  buffooneries, 
their  heaps  of  annonymous  and  mock 
epistles,  their  announcements  of  ficti- 
tious correspondents,  and  their  trumped- 
up  replies — not  all  these  combined  could 
save  the  abortive  bantling  from  prema- 
ture starvation.  It  is  gone— sunk — no 
more — and  peace  be  to  its  unhappy 
manes ! 

We  shall  now  in  some  sort  (by  way 
of  consolation)  examine  more  particu- 
larly into  the  causes  which  led  to  this 
sad  event.  These,  we  imagine,  were 
principally  two — desperate  mismanage- 
ment, and  the  parts  being  committed  to 
the  most  inappropriate  performers.  Of 
the  scenes  which  were  enacted  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor  we  have  had  occa- 
sion formerly  to  speak  ;  they  were  of 
the  serio-comic  kind,  though  with 
somewhat  more  drollery  intermixed 
than  was   seemly.     The  clowns   acted 
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more  than  was  set  iKtvvii  for  thcin,  ami 
the  thing  became  "caviare to  the  gene- 
ral"—it  pleased  not  the  million.  The  se- 
cond representation  drew  no  house,  and 
a  third  was  not  even  attempted  ;  so  that 
the  theatrical  speculation  failed  com- 
pletely. Otiicr  expedients  were  now 
devised.  The  hebdomadal  organ  of  tiie 
company  was  set  to  work,  and  anony- 
mous letters,  and  rumours  of  letters,  of 
the  most  ridiculous  description,  were 
attempted  to  be  played  off  periodically. 
We  have  a  few  of  these  precious  docu- 
ments lying  before  us,  and  shall  present 
some  part  of  them  to  our  readers  as  a 
treat.  The  writers  are  supposed  to 
make  certain  incjuiries  at  the  president, 
or  founder  (or  whatever  be  the  title  he 
rejoice  in)  of  tlie  college;  and  he,  as 
Sir  Oracle,  replies  most  sapiently.  One 
would  suppose,  however,  that  some  of 
the  questions  were  really  sent  by  some 
wag  who  wished  to  have  a  little  fun  with 
the  founder.  The  first  comes  (probably 
it  does)  from  the  emerald  isle  : — 

"  Are  fellows  and  members  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  and  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  in  Ireland,  eligible 
[to  fellowships  in  the  Collegium  Wak- 
leyanum]?"  Hear  the  important  re- 
ply : — "  Undoubtedly"  ! 

Now  really  this  is  too  cruel  of  the 
lerter-manufacturer,  to  make  his  first 
joke  turn  upon  the  query,  as  it  were, 
of  a  fellow  of  the  King  and  Queen's 
College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland  !  If 
he  goes  on  in  this  way,  he  will  surely  be 
the  death  of  us.  The  querist  wished  to 
become  an  honorary  fellow,  we  pre- 
sume, of  the  Collegium  Wakleyanum. 
Capital ! 

Let  us  have  another  : — 

"  Will  the  production  of  diplomas  be 
adequate  proof  of  the  eligibility  of  a 
candidate  for  admission  to  a  fellowship 
[in  the  Col.  Wakl.]  ?" 

"  Certainly  not ;  it  will  invariably  be 
neces.-ary  that  documentary  evidence 
should  be  supported  by  t]\e  collatnal 
testimony    of   respectable  personal  re- 


ference. Mow  otlicruisc  can  the  candi- 
date be  satisfactorily  identific<l  with  his 
testimonials  ?" 

The  answer  is  perfectly  proper. 
What  is  more  probable  than  that  the 
candidates  for  the  Wakleyan  Fellow- 
ships would  come  forward  with  diplo- 
mas not  their  own— begged,  i)orrowed, 
or  stolen — quocnnque  modo,  to  attain 
the  summit  of  their  ambition— to  get  a 
Wakleyan  fellowship  ?  There  ought  to 
be  no  reasonable  objection,  then,  one 
should  think,  on  tiie  part  of  any  yentle- 
manhj  candidate,  to  bring  along  with 
the  diplomas  "  the  collateral  testimony 
of  respectable  personal  reference."  It 
would  certainly  have  been  a  good  check 
on  the  aspirants  to  Wakleyan  honours, 
to  be  obliged  to  produce  a  respectable 
rfferencc ;  though  we  rather  suspect 
that  this  regulation,  had  the  thing  gone 
on,  would  have  been  to  be  applied 
with  much  latitude  of  indulgence. 

But  there  was  a  harder  test— and  a 
dreadful  penalty  besides— attached  to 
the  fraudulent  attainment  of  the  said 
honours  in  other  circumstances. 

"  What  proofs  will  be  required  to 
establish  the  fact  of  having  been  in 
practice  before  August  1815?  Will 
the  production  of  account  books  suffice 
[to  satisfy  the  mind  of  the  adjudicator 
of  the  fellowship]  ?" 

The  reply  is  most  serious.  "  Two 
respectable  references  to  professional 
gentlemen  will  be  necessary,  or  one  re- 
ference tvith  the  production  of  the  books. 
It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that 
diplomas  obtained  by  means  of  misrepre- 
sentation [of  which  sort  a  large  number 
may  be  calculated  upon]  xcill  be  for- 
feited on  discovery  of  the  fraud,  and 
the  families  of  such  persons  will  not  be 
allowed  to  derive  any  benefit  from  the 

ELEEMOSYNARY  FUND." 

That,  we  must  say,  was,  in  our 
opinion,  a  very  wholesome  law :  the 
families  of  the  convicted  rogues  ob- 
taining fellowships  in  the  Collegium 
Wakleyanum,  should  have  no  claim  upon 
the  eleemosynary  fund  ;  enough  for  the 
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rogues   if  they   be  lucky  enough  to  es- 
cape detection. 

"  Are  chemists  and  druggists,  \vho 
do  not  practise  either  medicine  or  sur- 
gery, but  who,  nevertlieloss,  are  mem- 
bers of  the  College  of  surgeons,  eligi- 
ble candidates  [for  fellowships  in  the 
Collegium  Wakleyanum  Medico-Chirur- 
gico-Apothecarium]  ?"  The  answer  to 
this  query  is  rather  verbose.  The 
President  is.  of  opinion,  if  we  under- 
stand him  aright,  that  the  title  of 
"  Doctor"  ought  to  be  bestowed  with 
some  little  discretion  ;  at  all  events, 
that  mere  druggists  should  not  rashly 
aspire  to  that  distinguished  honour. 
But  with  what  latitude  this  restriction 
was  to  be  understood,  might  be  gathered 
from  another  question  in  another  letter. 
We  quote  from  memory  : — 

"  Is  a  young  man  who  has  passed 
Apothecaries'  Hall,  after  serving  his  ap- 
prenticeship, admissible  to  a  fellowship 
in  the  Collegium  Wakleyanum?"  Cer- 
tainly ;  upon  complying  with  the  other 
conditions,  of  producing  his  testimo- 
nials and  giving  a  respectable  reference. 

The  reply  to  another  query  cannot  be 
too  extensively  circulated  :  — 

"  How  much  is  the  money?" 

"  Three  guineas  :  and  the  sooner  it  is 
forwarded  to  the  Committee,  the  belter. 
The  subscription  to  the  eleemosynary 
fund  is  not  yet  fixed,  but  that  need  not 
prevent  any  gentleman  from  contribut- 
i  ng  at  once  to  the  support  of  this  cha- 
rilahle  institution." 

One  more  question  and  answer,  and 
we  must  close  our  specimens  :  — 

"  Is  it  likely  that  the  sanction  of  par- 
liament will  be  obtained  for  the  Colle- 
gium Wakleyanum  ?" 

"  A  doubt  cannot  be  entertained  on 
the  subject." 

How  truly  like  an  oracle !  The 
reader  will  not  fail  to  observe  the 
beautiful  ambiguity  which  resides  in 
this  brief,  siM)i)lc-looking  answer.     The 


oracular  response  which  Pyrrhus  re- 
ceived, touching  his  warfare  with  the 
Romans,  was  not  more  encouraging 
than  this,  nor  more  remarkable  surely 
for  its  result. 

We  now  turn  to  make  a  remark  or 
two  on  the  personages — the  dramatis 
/>er5o?<«— engaged  in  this  notable  scheme. 
The  prime  mover  and  acting  manager  is 
so  well  known  to  the  public— we  have 
described  him  so  often — tliat  to  dwell 
more  particularly  on  his  merits  on  the 
present  occasion  must  be  totally  un- 
necessary. 

We  may  more  usefully  direct  our  at- 
tention to  some  of  the  otiicr  perform- 
ers, who  are  perhaps  less  known  to 
fame.  By  the  way  though,  we  should 
take  some  credit  to  ourselves  for  the 
sagacity  with  which  we  marked  out  all 
the  appointments  about  the  Collegium 
Wakleyanum,  at  a  time  wlien  the  only 
clue  we  had  to  the  formation  of  such  a 
programme  was  the  problem  : — Given 
such  and  such  objects  to  be  attain- 
ed, state  who  are  likely  to  be  the 
agents.  We  solved  it  correctly  ;  even 
down  to  the  Old  Bailey  reporter,  whom 
we  assigned  to  the  post  of  secretary,  it 
turns  out  that  we  made  no  essential  mis- 
take. There  were,  indeed,  one  or  two  addi- 
tions to  the  list,  such  as  we  gave  it;  but 
these  were  not  contemplated  in  the  ori- 
ginal project,  and  their  accession  to  the 
scheme  was  rather  the  result  of  circum- 
stances, than  of  any  reasonable  calcu- 
lation on  the  sul)ject.  And  how  have 
the  names  of  these  senators  extraordi- 
nary affected  the  list  of  tlie  Wakleyan 
agents  ?  For  any  good  purpose  not  in 
the  slightest  degree.  One  of  them,  an 
ancient  ex-tearhcr  of  anatomy  (and  all 
his  life  no  more  than  a  teacher  of  that 
single  bare  branch  of  medicine),  should 
have  been  prevented  by  his  friends  and 
guardians  from  disgracing  himself  thus 
in  his  latter  days.  The  aged  courser 
should  have  been  spared  this  ignominy  ; 
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and,  as  the  poet  rocoininends,  he  suf- 
fered to  finish  his  career  in  retirement 
and  seclusion, 

"  ne 

Peccct  ad  cxtreiniim  rideudus  ct  ilia  ducnt." 

But  a  certain  other  individual  of 
this  class  seems  to  liavc  joined  the  Wak- 
leyan  establishment  out  of  pure  w  anton- 
iiess,  (it  (!an  be  accounted  for  in  no 
other  way  ;)  one  who,  wiiliout  addinif  any 
thing  to  the  respectability  of  the  body 
with  which  he  became  connected,  has 
materially  contributed  to  set  himself 
forth  in  his  due  dimensions  before  the 
profession  and  the  public.  This  man 
had  a  College  of  his  own  to  miiul^a 
College,  too,  which  wants  minding,  but 
which  /u' seems,  with  an  instinctive  saga- 
city, to  have  taken  measures  to  esciiew. 
Is  it  possible  that  that  establishment, 
amid  its  other  incongruities  and  incom- 
prehensible proceedings,  will  continue 
to  harbour  in  one  of  its  chairs  a  man 
who  has  sunk  himself,  and  by  implica- 
tion the  University,  to  so  considerable 
an  extent?  We  warn,  and  we  call  upon 
the  heads  of  that  estat)lislimeiit  from 
which  he  derives  whatever  reputation 
he  enjoys,  to  insist  upon  his  return  to 
the  allegiance  from  which  he  has  so 
un::ratcfully  swerved. 

A  few  of  the  other  survivors  and  con- 
freres, whom  we  had  destined  for  a  little 
serious  conversation,  must  wait  for  a 
more  convenient  opportunity.  For  the 
present  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
what  we  have  said. 


HOTEL  DIEU,  PARIS. 

This  great  hospital,  the  centre  of  so 
many  associations  connected  with  our 
profession  —  the  school  in  which  so 
many  ilUihtrious  men  have  studied,  and 
become  the  teachers  of  successive  gene- 
rations— will  soon  cease  to  exist.  We 
tinderstand  that  the  state  of  the  build- 
ing, which  is  very  old,  renders  its  de- 


molition necessary,  while  the  confined 
nature  of  the  situation  in  width  it  is 
placed  will  prevent  its  reconstruction 
on  the  same  site.  The  patients  are  to 
be  moved  to  the  Ilolel  dcs  InvutUles. 


COLLEGIUM  WAKLEYANUM. 
Th  •;  inquest  to  which  we  alluded  iu 
our  last  turned  out  as  we  suspected  it 
would.  The  jury,  upon  coming  to  take 
a  view  of  tiie  body— to  proceed,  as  the 
law  directs,  super  visiaii  corporis — were 
astonished  to  find  that  they  could  see 
nothing  :  not  a  vestige  of  the  body  was 
to  be  seen — it  was  evaporated,  vanished 
no  man  knew  wliither.  The  Coroner 
of  course  did  not  detain  the  jury,  but 
discharged  them  after  a  suitable  address, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  mentioned 
that  in  all  his  experience  lie  had  never 
met  with  any  thing  so  awful,  nor  even 
approaching  it,  with  the  exception  of  a 
dreadful  case  of  spontaneous  combus- 
tion on  which  it  was  his  melancholy 
duty  to  sit  some  years  ago.  A  solemn 
feeling  of  seriousness  was  impressed 
upon  every  brow  as  the  court  broke  up. 


THE  EMIGRATION  OF  THE 
SWALLOW. 


The  swallow  is  found  an  inha!)itant  of 
the  tropical  regions  of  the  glolte,  visits 
the  northern  climates  during  the  warm 
months  of  the  year,  and  is  regarded  as 
the  harl)inger  of  summer;  emigrating, 
however,  with  their  young,  to  a  more 
congenial  climate  on  the  approacli  of 
winter.  It  is  then  that  they  are  met 
with  at  sea,  percliing,  in  an  exhausted 
condition,  on  the  rigging  and  decks  of 
ships.  Being  interrupted  by  adverse 
winds,  they  waver  in  their  course,  spent 
witli  fiiinine  and  fatigue,  until  the  siiip 
afrt)r(ls  them  a  temporary  resting-place  ; 
from  which,  refreshed  by  a  few  hours' 
rest,  they  renew  their  flight.  Tiiey  are 
said  to  arrive  in  Africa  about  the  com- 
mencement of  Octoijer,  having  per- 
formed their  fatiguing  journey  in  the 
space  of  seven  days.     During  a  passage 
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from  England  to  New  South  Wales  on 
the  27th  of  September,  1828,  several  of 
these  birds  alighted  in  an  exhausted 
condition  on  the  rigging  and  deck  of  tlie 
ship,  and  were  readily  captured :  we 
were  at  that  lime  in  latitude  \3'^  40' 
north,  and  longitude  23'-*  20'  west ; 
they  were  the  hirundo  rustica  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

During  a  voyage  from  India  to 
England  on  the  2d  of  December,  1822, 
I  captured  one  of  these  little  feathery 
emigrants  in  latitude  2°  18'  north, 
longitude  23''  11'  west. 

1  am  not  aware  whether  they  emi- 
grate from  one  tropical  country  to  ano- 
ther, but  during  a  passage  from  Manilla 
to  Singapore,  through  the  China  sea, 
on  the  20th  of  October,  1830,  for  seve- 
ral days  a  number  of  these  birds  were 
flying  about  the  ship  ;  and  I  am  inclined 
to  suppose  derived  at  that  period  sus- 
tenance from  the  flies  which  infested 
the  ship,  as  soon  afterwards  but  few  of 
those  insects  remained.  In  tlic  evening 
they  would  roost  on  the  rigging,  and 
some  even  took  refuge  for  the  nigiit  in 
the  chief  officer's  cabin,  which  opened 
upon  the  deck,  and  were  aarain  set  at 
liberty  in  tlie  morning.  Tiiey  became 
after  a  few  days  exhausted ;  several 
were  found  dead;  and  others  became 
so  tame  from  fatigue  and  hunger  as  to 
be  easily  caught,  and  would  afterwards 
remain  perched  on  the  hand,  without 
making  any  effort  to  regain  their  liberty. 
These  were  also  of  the  species  hirundo 
rustica  of  Linnaeus,  which  is  widely  dis- 
tributed over  the  globe.  We  first  ob- 
served them  in  latitude  \5°  29'  north, 
and  longitude  117*^  40'  east;  and  we 
lost  them,  most  having  perished,  in  lati- 
tude 13'='  30'  north,  longitude  110^  45' 
east,  having  been  about  the  ship  for 
thirteen  days. 

The  question  that  arises  is,  whether  in 
the  latter  instances  they  were  emigrat- 
ing, or  had  been  blown  otT  the  land  by 
the  westerly  gales  we  bad  experienced 
since  leaving  AJanilla  Bay.  It  may  be 
mentioned,  that  as  we  had  at  the  same 
time  numerous  other  land  birds  about 
the  ship,  the  latter  supposition  is  not 
improbal)le. — From  Mr.  G.  Jiennttt's 
MS.  Journal. 


NAGA-PUSING  OF  MALACCA,  &c. 

At  Singapore  I  observed  some  filaments 
from    a  plant  which    was  described  as 


growing  abundantly  at  Malacca.  These 
filaments  display  much  irritability  on 
the  application  of  warmth,  and  will  twist 
and  turn  about  for  a  long  period  after- 
wards. They  are  named  Nuga-jnising 
by  the  Malays,  which  signifies  "  to  tmti 
or  twist  round.^^  Each  filament  is 
covered  with  a  very  minute  pul)escence. 
They  appear  to  be  the  awns  probably  of 
a  species  of  anthistiria.  They  are  used 
by  the  natives,  in  form  of  decoction,  as 
an  external  remedy  in  eruptive  dis- 
eases.— From  Mr.  G.  Bennett's  MS. 
Journal,  November  7th,  1830. 


ON  FAILURES  IN  LITHOTOMY. 

[Concluded  from  page  704.] 


The  four  following  cases  are  not  failures, 
though  approaching  that  way  ;  and  they  are, 
perhaps,  sufficiently  interesting  in  some 
other  points  to  be  recorded.  The  two  first 
will  further  show  how  prone  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  bladder  is  to  inflame  from  rough 
sounding,  though  accustomed,  with  impuni- 
ty, to  bear  the  irritation  of  the  stone.  They 
also  furnish  examples  of  a  sacculated  stone 
left  in  the  bladder,  of  ha;morrhage  during 
and  after  operation,  and  of  part  of  the  blad- 
der contracted  round  the  stone. 

Case  IX. — Peritonitis,  excited  by  long-con- 
tinued attempts  to  find  the  Stone  with  the 
Sta^ before  Operation.  Two  Stones  ;  one  sac- 
culated,— a  piece  left  in  that  situation  safely. 

Garret  Ward,  Infirmary. — I  performed  li- 
thotomy, February  19,  18t7,  upon  — Holli- 
day,  of  Nailsworth,  a  man  seventy-three 
years  of  age,  but  of  good  constitution.  There 
was  considerable  difficulty  in  feeling  the 
stone  with  the  staff,  and  attempts  were  in- 
discreetly made  by  many  surgeons  who  were 
present,  for  a  considerable  time, — so  that 
a  fear  was  expressed  that  injury  might  be 
done  to  the  bladder. 

There  was  nothing  remarkable  observed 
in  the  operation,  excepting  that  besides  a 
large  stone,  the  bladder  also  contained  a 
smaller  one  encysted.  I  felt  it  projecting 
immediately  above  the  pubes,  where  it  was 
evidently  firmly  fixed.  A  long  pair  of  dress- 
ing forceps  broke  off  the  point  in  the  attempt 
to  extract  it  from  its  bed,  and  the  remainder 
was  left  behind,  which  the  nail  of  the  fore- 
finger could  plainly  distinguish  to  be  on  a 
level  with  the  sides  of  the  cyst  and  the 
bladder. 

No  further  attempts  were  made  to  dislodge 
this  stone.  The  severity  of  the  sounding, 
(which  led  to  this  decision,)  was  not  forgot- 
ten.    It  was  not  desirably  to  add  more  irri- 
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tation  to  what  had  been  already  endured, 
and  tlie  stone  was  permitted  to  remain  un- 
disturbed in  its  h:ibitation. 

In  the  night,  after  the  operation,  he  hod 
severe  ])ain  just  above  the  pubes,  where  was 
likewise  some  swelling  ;  his  skin  was  rather 
hot,  the  tono;ue  soniewhnt  furred.  Pulse 
hard,  and  about  1110.  Thirty  leeehes  were 
ordered  to  this  part  of  the  abdomen,  and, 
when  they  ceased  to  bleed,  cold  rags  were 
to  be  constantly  applied. 

In  the  evening,  the  pain  was  much  dimi- 
nished, and  the  swelling  gone.  No  stools. 
Sulphate  of  magnesia  every  other  hour,  until 
the  bowels  should  act.  On  the  third  morn- 
ing, it  was  reported  that  he  had  vomited 
twice  in  the  night ;  the  belly  was  swollen 
more  than  before,  very  tender  to  the  touch, 
and  painful.  Tongue  furred,  and  pulse  111. 
lie  had  taken  two  ounces  of  the  sulphate, 
and  had  only  one  stool.  Eighteen  ounces  of 
blood  were  taken  from  the  arm,  twelve 
leeches  were  applied  to  the  abdomen.  A 
purgative  clyster  was  given  :  and  when  the 
leeches  had  ceased  to  bleed,  a  blister  was 
directed,  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  abdomen.  He  was  placed  in  the 
warm  bath  after  the  leeches  dropped  off; 
the  bleeding  was  considerable. 

In  the  evening,  he  had  had  ten  stools  ;  his 
belly  was  much  less  swollen,  he  had  been 
vomiting  twice,  the  paiu  and  tenderness 
much  diminished.  His  pulse,  78,  was  re- 
duced to  4j.  Tongue  still  furred,  brown, 
but  not  dry.  A  clyster,  with  a  little  infusion. 
of  senna  and  sixty  drops  of  laudanum,  was 
ordered.  On  the  following  morning  (the 
sixth  from  the  operation)  the  swelling  and 
pain  of  thu  belly  were  nearly  gone  ;  he  had 
been  sick  once,  had  had  five  stools,  pulse  73, 
slept  four  hours. 

On  the  fifth  daj',  in  the  evening,  his  pulse 
had  risen  to  88,  and  struck  sharp  and  forci- 
bly against  the  finger ;  his  tongue  was  dry, 
and  he  was  more  restless  ;  he  had  had  one 
stool.  Seventeen  ounces  of  blood  were  taken 
from  his  arm,  twelve  leeches  were  applied  to 
the  epigastric  region,  where,  he  confessed, 
upon  a  close  cross  examination,  that  he  felt 
some  pain  and  tenderness.  I  say  cross  exa- 
mined, because  it  was  clear  he  wished  not 
to  be  bled  any  more.  He  was  desired  to 
take  sulphate  of  magnesia  every  hour  until 
lie  was  purged. 

On  the  sixth  morning  his  pulse  was  softer, 
though  nearly  as  frequent ;  his  pain,  he  de- 
clared, was  gone  :  he  had  had  twelve  stools  ; 
his  belly  was  nowhere  tender  ;  tongue  more 
moist. 

For  the  first  time,  this  old  man's  counte- 
nance began  to  wear  rather  a  haggard  look, 
but  his  eye  was  still  bright,  he  sjjoke  firmly, 
and  with  confidence  that  he  should  recover. 
He  was  right.  Strength  was  regained  slow- 
ly, and  he  was  ultimately  discharged  cured. 


The  foregoing  case  may  be  interesting, 
from  the  extent  of  the  means  successfully 
employed  to  remove  the  peritonitis  in  so 
aged  a  person,  and  from  a  sacculattd  stone 
being  left  in  the  bladder  with  safety. 

In  four  days  he  lost  tliirty-five  ounces  of 
blood,  had  fifty-four  leeches,  and  was  freely 
purged  ; — moreover,  he  endured  grent  pr.in. 
lint  here  was  a  calm,  coura^'cous,  and  some- 
what indifferent  state  of  feeling,  and  if  dan- 
ger was  a])prehended,  little  was  cared  about 
the  result.  The  patient  had  not  the  irritable 
quickness,  the  varymg  and  wearing  hopes 
and  fears  of  the  sensitive  mind,  which  sees 
danger  in  every  change,  and  suffers  death 
many  times  before  its  real  approach.  Had 
he  possessed  the  latter  character,  his  chance 
of  recovery  would  have  been  infinitely  less; 
because  the  nervous  power,  which  governs 
the  frame,  would  have  been  exhausted  by  its 
own  activity,  and  these  vital  actions  which 
depend  upon  it  would,  in  their  turn,  have 
ceased  to  be  continued. 

It  is  well,  on  this  account,  for  the  young 
practitioner  to  measure  the  moral,  as  well 
as  the  physical  character  of  his  patients,  be- 
fore he  undertakes  very  decisive  means.  For 
as  they  are  both  mixed  up  together,  to  form 
what  is  called  the  constitution,  this  last  can 
never  be  i)hiIosophically  known  without  its 
component  parts  being  somewhat  made  out ; 
nor  would  the  practitioner  know  how  much 
it  would  bear,  were  he  in  ignorance  of  its 
true  character. 

I  should  not  have  dared  to  have  taken 
such  bold  liberties  with  this  old  man's  con- 
stitution, after  it  had  endured  a  severe  ope- 
ration, had  he  possessed  this  quick,  high 
temperament,  sensibility,  nervous  irritability, 
or  whatever  it  may  be  denominated,  and 
which, — however  it  may  be  compounded  of 
matter  or  of  mind,  and  in  whatever  propor- 
tions,— feels  every  thing,  yields  to  every 
thing,  leads  the  body  into  all  possible  mis- 
chief, and,  which  is  rarely  remedied,  though 
frequently  increased,  by  bleeding  or  other 
lowering  means. 

I  have  chosen  to  consider  the  peritonitis 
as  the  effect  of  the  long-continued  and  se- 
vere sounding  previous  to  the  operation,  ra- 
ther than  of  the  latter  itself,  because  there 
were  no  circumstances  in  it  which  indicated 
much  violence  or  suffering. 

Holliday  was  well  when  I  last  heard  of 
him,  and  of  course  the  sacculated  stone  had 
been  in  no  way  injurious.  It  is  probable 
that  a  calculus,  thus  closely  confined  in  a 
sac  of  the  bladder,  does  little  harm  there  ; 
and  when  above  the  pelvis,  it  is  not  even 
likely  to  congregate  more  sabulous  matter 
about  it.  If  all  this  be  true — if  its  close  im- 
prisonment admits  not  of  that  dreadful  roll- 
ing of  a  loose  stone  in  the  bottom  of  the 
bladder,  which  irritates,  inflames,  and  thick- 
ens  the  organ,    and  wears  out  the  patient 
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■with  pain, — wliy  is  it  thought  necessary  to 
ferret  out  the  sacculated  one  with  so  much 
anxiety  and  positive  mischievous  violence  1 

Case  X. — Cystitis  from  Sounding — Hemor- 
rhage during  the  Operation — Bladder  full 
of  Stone.  From  the  case-book  of  Mr.  R. 
Fletcher,  junior. 

"  Charles  Pride,  aged  50,  was  admitted 
into  the  Gloucester  Infirmary,  with  the  usual 
symptoms  of  stone  in  the  bladder  ;  and,  up- 
on being  sounded,  a  stone  was  discovered. 
J]is  bladder  was  so  exceedingly  irritable, 
that  each  time  after  sounding,  which  was 
twice  done,  he  complained  of  great  pain  in 
the  lower  part  of  his  belly,  with  tenderness 
of  it,  and  vomited  repeatedly,  and  his  urine 
deposited  an  unusual  quantity  of  mucus  :  so 
far  did  this  go,  that  both  times  he  was 
obliged  to  be  freely  leeched,  put  in  the  warm 
bath,  and  purged.  On  account  of  this  great 
inflammatory  irritability  of  bladder,  Rlr.  F. 
did  not  think  it  right  to  encourage  him  with 
much  hope  from  an  operation  ;  but,  at  the 
patient's  own  request,  he  performed  it.  Af- 
ter cutting  into  the  bladder,  Mr.  F.  discover- 
ed with  his  finger,  that  there  were  two  very 
large  stones  in  it.  There  appeared  to  be  no 
room  for  the  forceps,  and,  from  the  size  of 
the  stones,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  en- 
large the  opening  in  the  bladder  more  than 
is  usually  done.  Luckily,  both  the  stones 
broke  under  the  forceps,  and  were  extracted 
by  means  of  that  instrument  and  the  scoop, 
in  somewhat  less  than  half  an  hour.  Their 
weight  was  about  six  ounces. 

One  other  circumstance  may  be  noted  in 
this  operation ;  the  transverse  perineal  ar- 
tery bled  so  profusely,  that,  from  the  size  of 
the  stream,  it  might  have  been  mistaken  for 
the  pudic  itself.  It  must  have  bled  nearly  a 
quart  during  the  operation.  It  was  tied, 
but,  being  in  tlie  track  of  the  operation,  the 
ligature  soon  slipped  of}',  and  the  operation 
was  continued  without  regarding  it.  From 
this  cause,  and  the  length  of  the  operation, 
the  man  became  low  and  cold,  and  required 
some  brandy.  During  that  evening  he  was 
comfortable.  Early  next  morning  he  began 
to  vomit  high-coloured  green  matter,  but 
was  in  no  pain,  except  what  was  occasioned 
by  straining  to  vomit,  in  the  lower  part  of 
bis  belly  and  wound.  His  bowels  not  being 
open,  lie  was  ordered  a  powder  of  Pulv. 
RLei,  gr.  viij.  and  Pulv.  Zingib.  gr.  v.  with 
an  effervescing  draught  On  seeing  him  in 
the  afternoon,  it  appeared  that  he  had  thrown 
up  the  powder,  and  could  keep  nothing  on 
his  stomach  ;  another  was  ordered,  but  that 
he  also  rejected.  An  enema  of  M agues. 
Sulph.  and  gruel  was  then  administered, 
but  it  returned  without  any  ffcces;  several 
others  were  given  him,  but  with  the  same 
want  of  eflf'ect.  Pulse  this  day  about  120, 
and  feeble:  tongue  furred  and  white. 


In  the  evening  he  complained  of  slighft 
pain  in  the  bottom  of  his  belly,  with  slight 
tenderness.  Twenty  leeches  to  be  applied 
to  the  part.  He  was  very  much  depressed, 
and  said  he  felt  convinced  he  should  not  live 
till  morning.  In  the  morning  it  svas  disco- 
vered that  the  nurse  had  not  a]i))lied  the 
leeches,  in  consequence  of  the  patient  ex- 
pressing a  dislike  to  them.  He  had  vomited 
greatly  during  the  night.  The  leeches  were 
applied  directly,  but  did  not  draw  much 
blood.  A  croton-oil  pill  was  then  given 
him,  his  bowels  not  having  acted  ;  this  also 
he  threw  up.  Pulse  uucommonly  quick,  and 
very  feeble  ;  tongue  brown.  In  the  after- 
noon his  pulse  was  imperceptible  :  JMr.  F. 
ordered  brandy  to  be  given  in  small  and  re- 
peated doses.  In  the  evening  his  pulse  gra- 
dually rose,  and  in  the  course  of  the  night  he 
had  stools.     He  recovered. 

Mr.  F.  considers  the  brandy  to  have  saved 
him,  by  maintaining  the  powers  of  life  until 
the  bowels  acted." 

But  for  the  brandy,  given  freely,  he  must 
have  gone ;  so  low  was  he  brought  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  profuse  hiemorrhage, 
and  the  long-continued  teazing  operation  of 
extracting 'such  a  large  mass  of  broken 
stones,  and  afterwards  by  the  constant  vo- 
miting which  succeeded  the  operation.  But 
the  hemorrhage  might  have  saved  him  from 
the  dangers  of  inflamed  bladder  and  perito- 
neum, for  the  former  was  remarkably  prone 
to  inflame  from  the  mere  irritation  of  gentle 
sounding. 

Case  XI.  —  Second  Operation  for  Stone  on  ihe 
foregoing  Patient.     A  portion  of  the  Bladder 

contracted  around  the  Stone  above  the  Puhes. 

Samuel  Pride  returned  to  the  hospital, 
after  his  former  discharge  and  recovery  from 
the  foregoing  operation,  with  more  stone 
formed  in  his  bladder.  He  was  repeatedly 
sounded,  and  a  calculus  demonstrated  to  be 
there  ;  but  no  cystitis  followed  this  prelimi- 
narj'  operation,  as  was  the  case  before  the 
first  operation  of  lithotomy,  nor  was  the  sto- 
mach disturbed  by  it,  which  was  remarkably 
the  case  on  the  former  occasion. 

The  operation  was  now  performed  a  se- 
cond time,  and  no  difficulties  experienced  ia 
the  early  stage  of  it.  The  muscles  and  pros- 
tate were  freely  divided,  and  the  stone  was 
just  touched  with  the  tip  of  the  fire-finger, 
deep,  but  very  high,  and  above  the  pubes. 
'i'he  discovery  of  its  situation  was  not  made 
very  readily,  and  then  the  forceps  could  not 
dislodge  it,  for  it  was  evidently  grasped  or 
enclosed  by  some  fold  of  the  bladder.  A 
little  suspension  of  all  earnest  efforts  was 
allowed,  with  a  ho]ie  that  the  contraction 
might  cease,  emnlojing  the  time  in  very 
gentle  efforts  of  tiii^  forceps,  to  catch  the 
stone  between  their  blades,  butinvain, — they 
constantly  slij)pcd  over  a  small  portion  of  its 
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surface.  Tho  contrnctiou  .Troiuul  the  stone 
did  not  rcinx, — the  stone  retained  its  situa- 
tion. 

Determined  to  use  no  violence,  and  to 
cease  all  farther  annoyance  ot"  the  bladder 
with  the  forceps,  they  were  thiown  aside. 
With  the  tip  of  the  fore-finger  of  my  left 
hand  a.s  a  guide,  the  handle  of  the  scoop  was 
conducted  to  the  lodging  of  the  stone.  By 
greatly  depressing  the  handle,  the  extreirie 
point  of  it  was  inserted  over  the  calculus, 
and  with  a  few  gen'le  etTorts — exactly  after 
the  sweeping  or  carved  manner  of  the  vectis 
working  under  the  jiubes  upon  the  occiput 
of  the  child,  in  delivery— the  stone  was 
turned  out  of  its  enclosed  or  sacculated  posi- 
tion, and  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the  bladder, 
whence  it  was  easily  removed  on  a  second 
■introduction  of  the  forceps. 

The  bladder  was  well  cleared  by  the  sy- 
ringe in  both  operations.    Discharged  cured. 

VVhere,  as  in  the  foregoing  case,  a  stone 
lodged  above  the  pubcs  does  not  come  readily 
with  the  forceps,  straight  or  crooked,  the 
attempts  with  them  should  be  discontinued, 
and  some  other  contrivance  adopted  to  dis- 
lodge the  calculus,  with  the  least  ])0ssible 
violence  to  the  bladder.  Any  slightly  curved 
instrument,  with  a  rounded  edge  and  point, 
and  of  sufficient  length,  which  could  be  passed 
over  the  stone  and  beyond  it,  would  proba- 
bly have  the  power  of  throwing  it  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  bladder,  when  the  forceps 
might  be  safely  resumed. 

At  this  time,  sixteen  months  after  the  last 
operation.  Pride  has  again  symptoms  of  a 
stone. 

Case  XIT. —  llamnrrhage  during  ami  after 
OperulioH. 

Tnfirn'.ary,  April  14,  1818.  Tn  operating 
upon  a  healthy  young  man,  the  stone  broke 
under  the  first  gripe  of  the  forceps.  Half  an 
hour  was  occupied  in  extracting  the  pieces, 
wbicb  was  done  as  gently  as  jiossible,  some- 
times using  the  forceps,  and  then  tiie  scoop. 
During  the  whole  period  a  considerable  haj- 
morrhage  was  going  ou,  and  when  the  re- 
moval of  the  stone  was  accomydisbed,  I 
looked  after  the  vessel.  It  lay  deep  under 
the  pubes,  and  certainly  was  of  considerable 
size,  as  it  bled  rather  jjrofusely.  Though  it 
was  apparently  too  deep  for  the  perineal  ar- 
tery, yet  it  could  not  be  the  pudic  itself,  for 
the  blood  gushed  from  a  point  directly  under 
the  arch  of  the  pubes,  and  of  course  far  from 
the  ischium. 

A  large  rectum  bougie  covered  with  oiled 
lint,  held  by  an  assistant,  suppressed  the 
bleeding.  Seven  hours  after  the  operation, 
a  rush  of  water  forced  out  the  instrument, 
which,  it  appears,  was  held  improperly  and 
slightly  ;  the  hx-aiorrbage  returned,  and  he 
lost,  in  a  few  minutes,  about  half  a  pint  of 
blood.  The  instrument  w.is  rc[)liced.  Tt 
\\  us  removed  ou  the  third  day,  tiiid  nolliiug 


particular  occurred  until  Sunday  morning 
early,  (sixth  day  from  the  operation,)  when 
a  [jrofuse  limmorrlingo  took  place,  by  which 
the  |)atitnt  lost  perhaps  three  [linls  of  blood  : 
it  ran  through  the  Ix'd,  and  the  sheets  and 
bedding  were  sotiked  in  it.  'I'he  instrument 
was  again  replaced,  and  well  supported  in 
its  position,  but  was  removed  ultimately  on 
Monday,  the  following  day,  the  man  com- 
plaining ot  exipiisite  soreness  in  the  part. 
No  farther  return  of  the  haemorrhage  follow- 
ed, and  he  was  discharged  cured. 

Case  XIIL — EAOinple  of  an  Irritable  bladder, 
abcertaiited  by  the  ejjects  of'  srunding  npon 
it  ;  increased  by  rather  more  violence  in  ope- 
rating than  slionld  have  been  allowed  ; — the 
result, — abscesses  in  all  possible  directions- 
Case  drawn  by  the  Hospital  pupil,  C.  P. 

"  Charles  Matthews,  aged  tw^elve  years, 
admitted  May  '23d,  1822,  has  been  subject 
for  many  years  to  pains  across  the  lower  part 
of  his  abdomen,  at  the  end  of  the  penis,  be- 
fore and  immediately  after  making  water, 
which  will  sometimes  stop  suddenly.  'J'here 
is  a  thick  dejiosit  of  mucus  in  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel  into  which  he  voids  his  urine,  which 
is  often  tinged  with  blood.  On  the  twenty- 
fifth  he  passed  a  small  stone  about  the  size 
of  a  pea,  which  he  threw  away  without  hav- 
ing shewn  it  to  any  person.  (Mr.  F.  en- 
deavoured to  sound  him  on  the  day  of  his  ad- 
mission, but  found  some  impediment.)  The 
stone,  he  says,  was  of  a  brownish  colour. 
For  two  days  after  this  he  continued  tolera- 
bly free  from  pain,  though  not  entirely  ;  his 
water  was  also  clearer,  and  he  seldom  ex- 
perienced a  sudden  stopping  of  the  stream 
whilst  making  it.  The  symptoms  gradually 
returned  ;  the  water,  too,  deposited  a  thick 
sediment  as  before. 

June  4th. — 'Sir,  F.  to-day  passed  a  small 
sound,  and  distinctly  (as  did  several  of  the 
bystanders)  felt  a  stone.  No  violence  was 
used.  During  the  evening  of  this  day  he 
was  in  considerable  pain,  attended  w'ilh 
some  tenderness  of  the  belly. 

5th  — This  morning  the  sediment  was  con- 
siderable at  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  and 
streaked  with  blood.  The  boy  appears  of  a 
very  irritable  habit  generally,  like  his  blad- 
der ;  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that 
the  sound  could  be  passed,  on  account  of  his 
violent  struggles.  Mr.  F.  expresses  himself 
unwilling  to  undertake  the  operation,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  irritability  of  the  blad- 
der, and  the  bloody  discharge  continued 
since  the  sounding. 

7th. —  Efe  has  continued  much  the  same, 
suffering  greatly  at  times.  He  thinks  he 
makes  water  at  least  twenty  times  during 
the  twenty-four  hours. 

July  3d. — The  sounding  has  been  again 
re])eated,  and  the  same  severe  symptoms 
have  followed.     The  performance  of  the  ope- 
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ration  has  been  again  deferred  in  conse- 
quence. 

Ijth. — The  patient  having  lost  the  addi- 
tional symptoms  from  the  sounding,  the  ope- 
ration was  this  day  performed,  after  a  de- 
claration from  iNIr.  F.  that  it  was  not  a  pro- 
mising case. 

The  transversalis  perinnei  was  tied,  in 
consequence  of  rather  more  than  usual 
haemorrhage.  The  opening  into  the  bladder 
was  made  by  the  gorget,  but  upon  grasping 
the  stone  with  the  forceps,  it  was  found  that 
the  opening  was  scarcely  large  enough  to  ad- 
mit of  its  passage,  but  some  violence,  though 
little,  was  exerted,  when  this  difficulty  was 
overcome,  and  the  stone  extracted.  It  was 
of  considerable  size,  of  a  soft,  white,  gritty 
nature,  similar  to  sand-stone,  and  possessed 
a  volatile  effluvia.  Cap.  Tinct.  Opii,  g.  xxx. 
1'2  A.M. — tolerably  free  from  pain,  except  a 
slight  smarting  at  the  wound.  Pulse  rather 
full.  3  p  M. — patient  asleep.  5  p.m. — said 
he  was  quite  free  from  pain.  The  urine  has 
passed  freely  through  the  wound.  Pulse  ra- 
ther frequent. 

16th,  10  A.M. — Slept  at  intervals  of  about 
half  an  hour  during  the  night ;  awakened  by 
the  passage  of  the  water  through  the  wound. 

17th. — Pulse  increased  in  size  and  fre- 
(juency  ;  skin  hot  and  dry  ;  tongue  slightly 
brown  ;  mouth  parched  ;  slight  tenderness 
upon  pressure  on  the  lower  part  of  the  abdo- 
men ;  relieved  by  fomentations  ; — cap.  01. 
Picin.  |oz. — repeated  during  the  evening, 
the  first  dose  not  having  the  desired  effect. 
Free  from  pain  all  night;  pulse  slower  j  still 
thirsty. 

18th. — Is  in  much  pain  ;  there  is  tender- 
ness about  the  abdomen  ;  pulse  quick  ;  tongue 
very  white ;  skin  hot  and  dry  ;  has  had 
three  stools,  produced  by  a  dose  of  castor 
oil,  during  the  day.  Ordered  a  warm  bath. 
In  the  afternoon  the  pulse  was  slower,  and 
the  tenderness  and  pain  about  the  abdomen 
relieved. 

19th. — Free  from  pain  ;  full  and  quick 
pulse  ;  tongue  cleaner. 

21st. — ('lay-coloured  stools  ;  other  symp- 
toms as  yesterday. 

24th. — Rather  better;  appetite  improved. 

2oth. — Passed  some  water  through  the 
natural  canal  for  the  first  time,  to-day. 

August  2d. — He  has  rigors;  his  appetite 
is  gone. 

5th. — In  a  very  weak  state,  and  rather  fe- 
verish ;  wound  discharges  very  freely,  and 
somewhat  suddenly. 

12th. — Wound  discharges  profusely  ;  Mr. 
F.  said  an  abscess  had  burst ;  loses  flesh 
very  fast. 

19th. — Better;  upon  pressure  of  the  belly 
matter  flows  out  largely  through  the  wound, 
and  nppnrently  through  the  anus. 

July  20th,  lB2r>. — .Several  collections  of 
matter  have  taken  place,   and  burst  exter- 


nally in  several  places  in  the  region  of  the 
bladder,  above  the  pubes,  previously  to  Sep- 
tember 31,  18^2.  He  has  had,  through  the 
winter,  a  slight,  short  cough  ;  no  expectora- 
tion accompanied  it.  His  appetite  and  ge- 
neral health  were  for  a  time  bad,  but  are 
now  much  improved,  and  the  discharge  from 
the  wound,  made  by  the  operation,  very 
small ;  though  the  urine  has  })assed  through 
the  external  wounds  occasionally,  above  the 
pubes,  where  the  abscesses  burst,  in  three 
points,  and  where  it  causes  a  slight  smarting 
pain. — Discharged  cured." 

The  foregoing  cases  may  assist  in  warning 
us  generally  against  violence,  and  particu- 
larly from  a  rough  treatment  of  the  bladder, 
whether  practised  in  the  preliminary  act  of 
sounding  for  a  stone,  or  in  the  operation  of 
extracting  it — that  a  gentle  method  is  espe- 
cially necessary  in  young  children,  as  they 
bear  not  severe  injuries  with  impunity — that 
an  over-anxiety  to  possess  a  fragment  of  a 
stone,  or  an  entire  one  sacculated,  either 
temporarily  or  permanently,  leads  to  irre- 
parable mischief — that  above  the  pubes  a 
stone  may  reside  with  safety,  and  without 
inconvenience,  in  a  sacculated  or  motionless 
state  ; — and,  finally,  to  avoid  the  imminent 
dangers  of  a  large  stone,  in  the  lateral  ope- 
ration, the  surgeon  should  make  it  an  inva- 
riable rule  to  ascertain  its  size  before  opera- 
tion, that  a  judgment  might  be  formed  as  to 
the  necessity  of  a  high  one  above  the  pubes, 
or  the  median  section  below  their  arch. 

The  danger  from  haemorrhage  can  hardly 
be  very  great,  since  a  fatal  case  was  never 
known  to  happen  in  the  whole  course  of  my 
observation.  One,  however,  whose  experi- 
ence has  been  far  greater  than  mine,  says 
that  he  has  known  patients  lost  repeatedly 
from  that  cause.  Whenever  it  does  happen 
that  haemorrhage  from  lithotomy  destroys  life 
— a  fart  to  be  granted  upon  the  report  of  such 
undeniable  authority — this  unfortunate  oc- 
currence must  arise  from  the  knife  or  gorget 
acting  too  near  the  ramus  ischii,  an  error 
which  a  surgeon  of  cool  tact  and  experience 
would  hardly  allow  himself  to  commit.  A 
movement  of  the  handle  of  the  staff,  towards 
the  left  groin,  will  carry  the  curve  of  the  in- 
strument, with  the  prostate,  somewhat  fur- 
ther from  the  ramus  of  the  left  ischium  ;  and 
now  if  the  gorget,  (by  fnr  the  safest  instru- 
ment, for  it  cuts  with  precision,)  is  impelled 
forwards,  with  its  edge  inclined  obliquely 
outwards,  and  downwards,  the  pndic  artery 
itself  is  as  safe  as  its  neighbour  on  the  oppo- 
site side  the  road. 

Should  the  size  of  the  calculus  be  not  so 
very  great  as  to  forbid  the  ojieritiou  below 
the  arch  of  the  pubes,  (a  circumstance  itself 
of  very  rare  occurrence, )  and  all  the  neces- 
sary circumstances  and  rules  are  observed  by 
an  exjiericnced  lithotoniist — esi)etially  those 
concerning  gentleness  in  execution—  cuttiug^ 
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for  the  stone,  in  cases  proper  for  tlic  opera- 
tion, is  probably  as  safe  to  the  patient,  as  a 
common  amputation  of  the  lower  extremity. 

With  ref^anl  to  the  modern  practice  of  de- 
stroying the  calculus,    of  boring-,    splitting-, 
and  hammering  it  to  pieces   in   its  soft  and 
tender  residence — time  only  can  discover  the 
real  value  of  the  measure.     On  a  first  view 
— it  must  be   admitted   that  first  views   are 
frequently  erroneous — and  on   reading  some 
of  the  foregoing  cases,  tlie  reader  may  proba- 
bly conclude,  that  if  it  were  possible  to  select 
another  spot,  he  would   not  choose  the  hu- 
man Madder  as  a  desirable  situation  for  the 
operation    of    stone-breaking.       They   shew 
that  the  mere  irritation   of  a  sound — and  of 
the  closed  forceps,  in  searching  for  a  stone 
in  the  bladder,  is  sufficient  to  excite  fiital  in- 
flammation  in   that   organ — and,    in   cases 
where  no  evidence  existed  of  previous  dis- 
ease in  the  bladder  or  prostate  gland,  which 
wo-ild  have  predisposed    those  parts  to  fatal 
disorganization,    under    ordinary    operating 
circumstances.    Of  course  the  work  of  death 
■was  efl^ected  by  the  irritation  of  the  instru- 
ments employed  in  lithotomy.     Will  the  li- 
thontritic    instruments,     under  similar   cir- 
cumstances,   prove    less  irritating  ?     Three 
cases  out  of  seven,  in  one  gentleman's  prac- 
tice,   perished    from    inflammation    of    the 
bladder  excited  by  them.     Picked  cases,  pa- 
raded even  before  our  best  surgeons,  do  not 
furnish,  either  in  kind  or  degree,    the  evi- 
dence necessary  to  decide  upon  the  merits 
of  lithontrity,  and  how  far  this  innovation  is 
Jikely  to  supplant  or   supersede  the  ancient 
and  successful  practice  of  litliotomy.     Great 
and  unbiassed  experience  of  the  most  un- 
questionable kind — faithful  and  honest  nar- 
ration  of  facts,    pleasant   or  unpleasant— of 
successes    and   failures,    fairly    intermingled 
alike — -with  a  love  of  truth — can  only  decide 
the  question.      Evidence  too,  selected  or  not 
selected,  should  be  taken  with  great  caution, 
when   proceeding  from   interested    sources. 
Lithontrity  is  chiefly  in    the   hands  of  those 
who  either  get  their  bread  by  it,  or  wish  to 
do  so  ;  and  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  na- 
ture should  be  the  first  to  cry  out  against  the 
gratification    of    her  first  wants.      There  is 
enough  of  evidence,  however,   to  shew  that 
the  new  operation  bids  fair  to   become  a  va- 
luable auxiliary,   if  not  a  [)rincipal,  in  the 
treatment  of  calculi  in  the  bladder  ;  but  the 
proper  persons  to  mark  the    boundary  of  its 
merits,  are  those  who  get  their  bread  from 
Other    sources.       Surgeons    generally,     and 
especially  hospital  surgeons,  whose  operat- 
ing habits,  and   greater  experience  in  calcu- 
lous affections,    especially  fit   them   for   the 
important  office  of  umpires,  should  no  longer 
hesitate  ;  for  it  is  unquestionably  both  a  mat- 
ter of  surprise  and  regret,  that,  up  to   this 
moment,  not  one  case  of  lithontrity  has  been 
performed  by  a  British  surgeon,  in  a  British 
hospital. 
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Spring  Assizes,  Leicester,  April  2,  1821). 
(Befoue  Lord  Ch:ek  Justice  Bkst.) 

The  King  v.  Freeman  for  the  Murder  ofJtutilh 

BiisuelL 

[Concludod  from  page  76G.] 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  Biggs,  examined  61/  Mr.  Clin, 
ton. — Is  wife  of  last  witness.      On  11th  Fe- 
bruary she  retired  to  bed  about  eleven  o'clock  ; 
saw  the  deceased  after  she  went  into  her  bed- 
room ;  the  deceased  brought  the  child  to  her  ; 
heard  her  go  up  stairs  ;  heard  her  door  shut ; 
had    not    observed    any    thing   remarkable 
in  her  manner  that  day  ;  was  called  up  the 
next   morning   at   seven  o'clock  by  her  hus- 
band.     He  went  to  let  the  work  people  in. 
He  called  loudly  to  the  deceased  ;   he  then 
called  her,    and   she   got  up  directly.     She 
went  directly  to  the  maid's  room  ;    the  door 
was  latched,  but  not  fastened.     On    going 
into  the  room  she  saw  that  the  young  woman 
was  dead  ;    she  was  lying  on  the  bed,  with 
her  head  resting  on  the  bed- board.     Did  not 
notice  the  bed-clothes  particularly  ;    she  was 
covered  to  her  breast.     Did  not  notice  the 
position  of  her  hands,  nor  the  position  of  the 
candlestick.     She  called  out,  and  JMr.  Biggs 
came  into  the  room  ;    no  other  person  came. 
Mr.    Biggs    and  herself  went   into   Freer's 
room  ;    Freer  got  up  and  came  in.     Was  so 
much  agitated  at  the  time  that   she   cannot 
recollect  whether  Freeman  came  into  it  or 
not.     She  returned  to   her  own  room.     Ca- 
therine Beer  came  in  half  an  hour  or  an  hour 
afterwards  ;    had  not  returned  into  the  girl's 
room    before    she    came.       Deceased    went 
about  her  work  the  day  before,  and  had  made 
preparations   for  the  following  day's  work. 
She  locked  the  doors,   and  placed  the  keys 
in  their  proper  places  ;  she  had  been  brew- 
ing on  the  Tuesday.      It  was  her  business  to 
light  the    fires,  and   she  had  made  prepara- 
tions for  the  purpose.     Had  no  suspicion  be- 
fore this  time  of  the  deceased  being  pregnant ; 
had  not  observed  any  young  man  keeping  her 
company. 

Cross  examined. — Sometimes  goes  from 
home  ;  don't  know  whether  any  young  man 
visited  her  during  her  absence — cannot  say. 
Freer  occupied  one  room,  and  Freeman 
another  ;  the  two  rooms  were  separated  by 
a  partition  ;  there  was  a  door  between 
Freer's  room  and  prisoner's.  Freeman,  to 
go  to  his  bed-room,  would  have  to  go  through 
Freer's  room  ;  prisoner,  to  get  from  his 
room  into  deceased's  room,  would  have  to 
open  three  doors.  When  she  went  up  stairs 
the  door  of  the  girl's  room  was  latched,  but 
not  bolted.  The  usual  way  of  shutting  the 
door  of  tlie  girl's  bed-room  made  considera- 
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ble  uoise  ;  heard  her  shut  it  that  night,  at 
the  time  witness  was  in  her  own  bed-room 
with  the  bed-room  door  open.  The  room 
occupied  by  herself  and  her  husband  was 
under  the  room  in  which  Freer  slept.  The 
child  was  in  the  room  with  her  :  it  was  not 
well  during  the  night.  Has  no  recollection 
that  she  slept  at  all.  1  he  door  which  com- 
municates with  the  girl's  room  into  the  pas- 
sage opens  with  great  dilBculty.  A  person 
who  wanted  to  come  out  of  the  inner  room 
through  Freer's  room  to  open  the  door,  would 
have  great  difficulty  in  doing  it ;  it  would  oc- 
casion a  great  deal  of  noise  opening  it  in  tlie 
usual  way.  Could  ha\'e  heard  the  maid's 
room  shut  if  it  had  been  shut  in  the  usual 
way,  but  not  the  other,  when  m  her  bed- 
room, lias  not  said  that  if  either  Freer  or 
Freeman's  room  had  been  opened  she  must 
iKive  heard  it  ;  has  said  that  if  the  maid's 
room-door  had  been  opened  and  shut  in 
the  usual  way  she  must  have  heard  it. 
No  alteration  has  since  been  made  in 
the  doors.  Deceased  was  brewing  on 
the  Tuesday,  and  went  into  the  cellar  on 
the  Wednesday  night  to  fill  her  barrels, 
on  the  night  of  her  death  ;  she  did  it  in 
the  course  of  the  evening.  Don't  know 
how  long  she  was  in  the  cellar — per- 
haps five  or  ten  minutes.  The  fish-sauce 
and  drugs  were  not  kept  in  the  same  cellar 
as  the  beer;  there  is  no  connexion  between 
that  cellar  and  the  cellar  where  the  brewing 
vessels  were.  The  brewing  vessels  were 
kept  in  a  different  part  of  the  cellar  from 
where  the  drugs  were  kept.  On  Tuesday 
the  brewing  vessels  were  removed  into 
another  cellar.  A  person  could  get  from  the 
kitchen  into  the  j'lace  where  the  drugs  were  ; 
there  was  no  lock  to  the  door  into  it.  De- 
ceased complained  slightly  on  Wednesday  of 
being  unwell.  Does  not  recollect  saying  be- 
fore the  Inquest,  if  either  of  the  doors  had 
been  opened  during  the  night  she  must  have 
heard  it  ;  cannot  take  upon  herself  to  say 
she  never  slid  so ;  if  she  said  so,  she  was 
mistaken. 

Re-examined. — Her  husband  never  left 
the  bed-room  from  the  time  he  came  in  at 
night  till  the  next  raorningf. 

Catherine  Beer  examined. — Went  to  the  last 
■witness's  house  on  the  12th  February,  at  a 
little  before  eight ;  was  sent  for  to  attend  to 
the  deceased.  Went  there  as  soon  as  she 
was  liberated  from  Air.  Price's.  Got  to  Mr. 
IHggs's  a  little  before  eight.  After  being 
there  a  short  time,  went  up  stairs  with  Mrs. 
Jiiggs  into  the  deceased's  room  ;  saw  the 
deceased  ;  she  was  quite  dead  ;  she  was  ly- 
ing on  the  bed  lengthways,  with  her  head  a 
little  sideways  against  the  head  of  the  bed- 
board.  The  bedclothes  were  quite  straight, 
they  came  up  to  her  breast ;  her  hands  were 
under  the  clothes  ;  she  had  only  a  chemise 
and  a  ca])  on  ;  her  day  clothes  were  on  the 
bed,  quite  straigh*.  She  turned  the  bed- 
clothes ou  one  Sid' ,   and  found  a  bottle;   it 


was  a  small  phial  bottle.  Mrs.  Biggs  stand- 
ing at  the  door  when  she  found  it,  she  gave 
it  to  ^Irs.  Biggs  ;  there  was  a  white  piece  of 
paper  round  it  when  it  was  found  ;  there 
was  a  cork  in  the  bottle.  Mr.  Paget  saw 
the  body  before  she  went.  She  removed  the 
chamber-pot,  which  stood  in  her  way;  there 
was  a  quantity  of  hair  in  the  chamber-pot, 
as  if  the  deceased  had  been  combing  her 
head  ;  there  were  two  combs  on  the  dress- 
ing-table ;  there  was  a  small  flat  candle- 
stick in  the  chair  by  the  bed-side,  the  candle 
was  out  of  the  socket,  and  lying  on  the  flat 
part  of  the  candlestick.  She  laid  the  body 
out,  and  went  on  the  Monday  following  to 
wash  the  linen  and  examine  the  bed  more 
particularly;  between  the  two  top  blankets 
she  found  six  napkins  and  an  apron.  Is  a 
mariied  woman,  and  has  had  experience  ; 
supposes  deceased  put  them  there  in  case 
any  thing  happened  to  her  in  the  night. 
Deceased  might  have  put  them  there  for 
her  use,  in  case  of  a  miscarriage,  or  any  mis- 
hap. She  moved  the  chamber-pot,  and  put 
it  under  the  dressing-table  ;  did  not  take  it 
out  of  the  room. 

By  the  Judge. — The  napkins  were  between 
the  two  top  blankets  ;  they  would  have  been 
of  use  in  case  of  excessive  flooding. 

Cross-examined. — Cannot  positively  say 
what  time  it  was  when  she  went ;  saw  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Biggs  when  she  got  there.  She 
came  to  do  the  work  of  the  house  for  Mrs. 
Biggs  ;  saw  prisoner  in  the  kitchen  ;  he  did 
not  stay  many  minutes  after  she  got  there. 
Did  not  see  Mr.  Paget ;  he  had  gone ;  he 
did  not  come  again  while  she  was  there. 

Mr.  Thcmas  Paget  examined. — Is  a  surgeon 
in  Leicester.  Was  called  to  Mr.  Biggs's 
house  on  12th  February,  at  half-past  seven  iu 
the  morning  ;  went  into  the  deceased's  room; 
and  found  her  lying  on  her  back,  with  her 
head  resting  on  the  back  of  the  bed-board. 
She  was  dead.  Judging  from  the  rigidity  of 
the  muscles,  she  seemed  to  have  been  dead 
four  or  five  hours.  Did  not  stay  many 
minutes:  did  not  remove  the  bed-clothes  ; 
did  not  turn  them  down  ;  told  them  to  let  the 
things  remain  as  they  were,  and  inform  the 
coroner  immediately.  Returned  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  the  room  was  in 
the  same  state  as  in  the  morning  ;  the  de- 
ceased was  lying  in  the  same  form,  with  the 
exception  of  her  left  hand  being  nearer  to  her 
stomach.  Proceedtd,  together  with  Mr. 
Wilkinson,  another  surgeon,  to  examine  the 
body  ;  found  the  body  in  a  state  of  fresh- 
ness ;  attributed  her  de;ith  to  her  stomach 
containing  a  great  qutmtity  of  prussic  acid  ; 
the  contents  of  her  stomach  were  strongly 
impregnated  with  prussic  acid.  She  was 
between  six  and  seven  months  gone  with 
child  ;  the  child  was  recently  dead. 

Cross  examined.  —  From  experiments 
which  witness  has  seen  tried  on  animals, 
thinks  it  is  pusdhle  she  might  have  had  th« 
power  of  corking  the  bottle. 
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Re-ex;\Tninecl. — The  operation  of  prussic- 
acid  is  always  calculated  by  seconds.  Can- 
not tell  how  long  half  an  ounce  would  be  m 
its  operation  upon  the  human  sj)ccios  ;  it 
would  operate  sooner  upon  bruies;  has  seen 
a  small  dog  rendered  insensible  in  ten 
seconds  by  the  same  ijuantity  the  deceased 
is  supi>oscd  to  have  taken  ;  has  also  given  a 
cat  half  the  ijuantity,  which  he  conceives 
fully  ade()uate  to  her  frame  ;  she  was  thirty 
seconds  before  she  fell  insensible.  Another 
cat,  to  which  a  quarter  of  the  quantity  was 
given,  fell  insensible  within  twenty  seconds. 
JMentioned  this  as  shewing  the  irregularity 
of  prussic  acid  in  its  operation  j  the  two 
doses  were  out  of  the  same  bottlo  ;  shewing 
its  effect  on  diflercnt  constitutions.  I'lie 
last-mentioned  cat  was  a  stronger  and  larger 
cat  than  the  one  which  took  thirty  seconds 
to  be  rendered  insensible. 

By  the  Judge. — The  animal  appeared  con- 
scious of  what  it  was  about  till  the  moment 
it  was  seized  with  convulsions.  Cats  and 
dogs  walk  ahout  the  room  for  several  seconds 
after  having  taken  it,  till  they  are  seized  with 
convulsions.  Thinks  deceased  might  have 
had  knowledge  to  cork  the  boltle  after  she 
had  taken  the  poison  ;  thinks  it  is  possible. 
Cannot  form  an  idea  as  to  that  probability. 
Smelling  the  bottle  will  ])roduce  sickness  and 
insensibility  ;  in  some  people  it  will  produce 
a  sense  of  sickness,  and  in  others  insensi- 
bility. Its  force  would  not  be  weakened  by 
being  kept  in  a  dark  place  a  fortnight  ; 
thinks  not.  Druggists  are  obliged  to  leave 
it  and  other  poisons  accessible  to  their  ap- 
prentices, for  making  up  of  prescriptions. 
Some  of  the  experiments  spoken  of  were 
made  with  the  prussic  acid  that  remained  in 
the  bottle. 

Eduard  E.  Wilkinson — Ts  surgeon  to  the 
Leicester  Infirmary.  Was  with  the  last  wit- 
ness when  the  body  of  the  decensed  was 
opened ;  concurs  with  him  in  his  opinion  as 
to  the  cause  of  her  deaih.  Is  not  able  to 
form  any  opinion  of  the  quantity  ot  prussic 
acid  taken  into  the  stomach.  Saw  the 
chamber-pot ;  a  small  piece  of  leather  in  it ; 
it  appeared  as  if  it  had  been  tied  round  the 
top  of  the  bottle.  There  was  likewise  a 
small  string,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
used  for  the  purpose  of  tying  the  leather 
round  the  neck  of  the  bottle.  Was  present 
■when  experiments  were  performed  on  tlie 
WeJnesd  ly. 

Cross-examined, — The  piece  of  leather 
was  found  in  the  pot  ;  did  not  perceive  there 
■was  any  sickness  in  the  pot ;  it  was  past 
four  in  the  afternoon  when  he  saw  it ;  should 
think  smelling  prussic  acid  would  produce 
faintness.  Has  seen  experiments  tried  this 
morning.  If  deceased  took  four  drachms, 
should  think  she  could  not  have  jiower  to 
cork  the  bottle.  Saw  a  dog  lake  four 
drachms ;  it  died  in  eight  seconds.  From 
what  remained  in  tlie  bottle  produced,  should 


think  four  drachms  were  taken  by  the  de- 
ceased. Never  heard  prussic  acid  being 
taken  to  procure  abortion  ;  it  might  be  pos- 
sible. 

Dr.  Freer  examined. — Was  present  at  the 
time  Dr.  Macauley  made  experin.enfs,  the 
day  before  yesterday,  with  the  acid  found  in 
the  bottle.  Has  been  in  ])Tactice,  as  a  phy- 
sician, twenty  years.  Prussic  acid  is  the 
most  violent  poison  that  is  know  n  ;  thinks 
its  immediate  effects  would  be  in  proportion 
to  the  strength  of  the  dose  administered  ; 
by  being  exposed  to  the  light  it  might  lose 
some  of  its  effect;  saw  experiments  made 
with  fresh  acid  and  the  acid  fonnil  in  the 
bottle  ;  it  varied  very  little  in  its  effect  from 
the  fresh.  Sixty  drops  is  a  drachm,  Tliiiik.s 
that  after  three  or  four  drachms  had  been 
received  into  the  stomach,  a  person  would 
not  be  able  to  do  the  most  tifling  act — cer- 
tainly not.  Thinks  it  impossible  for  a  person, 
after  having  t;iken  such  a  quantity,  to  put  a 
cork  into  a  bottle. 

Cross-examined. — His  judgment  is  chiefly 
from  analogy.  Saw  some  experiments  tried 
upon  dogs  the  day  before  yesterday  ;  never 
saw  any  experiments  tried  before.  'I'here 
were  seven  experiments;  lays  most  stress 
upon  the  sixth  experiment  ;  four  drachms 
and  a  half  were  given  to  a  dog,  and  its  ef- 
fect was  almost  instantaneous.  In  his. 
opinion,  three  seconds  had  not  elapsed  be- 
fore the  dog  was  perfectly  ins-n:ible  ;  it  was 
a  sort  of  terrier — a  small  one.  Should  ima- 
gine its  operation  upon  the  liumnn  species  to 
be  equally  as  speedy  as  u])on  brutes.  Its 
operation  might  vary  according  to  the  con- 
stitution. So  large  a  dose  was  sufBcient  to 
detroy  any  constitution.  Never  attended 
any  person  supposed  to  have  taken  it ;  have 
seen  it  administered  in  a  small  dose  as  a 
medicine. 

Mr.  Paget  recalled. — Has  seen  the  opinions 
of  five  medical  men — Drs.  Faris,  Conquest, 
Addison,  Morgan,  and  Babbingion,  jun. 

Dr.  Freer  recalled  bu  the  .fudge. — A  dog 
which  had  taken  twenty  drops,  in  five  or  six 
minutes  recovered.  Jhe  last  experiment 
which  was  ])erformed  was  giving  this  identi- 
cal dog  forty  drops  more  ;  in  twenty  seconds 
be  fell  howling;  in  thirty-five  seconds  he 
became  insensible,  but  still  breathing;  in 
one  minute  he  was  gas]iing  ;  in  a  minute  and 
a  half  worse  ;  in  two  minutes  he  appeared  at 
his  last  gasp  ;  in  three  minutes  and  fifty 
seconds  he  again  ga^-ptd  ;  by  five  minutes  he 
was  dead.  Kxj)eriment  No.  C,  four  drachms 
and  a  half  were  given  ;  in  four  or  five  se- 
conds the  dog  was  insensible  and  dead. 
No.  3  was  a  large  dog,  and  double  the  size 
of  the  other  ;  four  drachms  were  given  to 
him  ;  half  was  lost  in  forcing  the  animal  to 
swallow.  He  was  a  large  setter  dog.  In 
thirty  seconds  he  staggered  ;  in  forty  seconds 
befell;  in  one  minute  and  a  half  dead.  The 
imniedi;Ue  eff'  ct  of  the  poison  would  depend 
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upon  the  dose  taken.  If  food  was  in  the 
stomach  it  would  certainly  raake  a  difference  ; 
if  it  was  a  small  dose,  it  would  retard  the 
progress  of  the  poison  ;  if  it  was  a  large 
dose,  it  would  make  little  or  no  opposition. 

Mr.  John  Xeedhum  examined, — Is  a  prac- 
tising surgeon  in  this  town  ;  was  present  at 
the  experiments  to  which  Dr.  Freer  has 
spoken,  and  took  the  minutes ;  concurs 
mainly  with  him  in  what  he  has  said  ;  each 
animal  was  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  af- 
fected in  a  few  seconds ;  one  fell  in  half  a 
minute.  The  acid  taken  by  the  deceased 
produced  insensibility  equally  at  the  same 
time  as  the  fresh,  but  it  did  not  occasion 
death  so  immediately.  Deaths  happened  at 
forty  seconds  with  the  fresh,  and  at  si.xty- 
five  with  the  other.  The  animals  appeared 
in  great  distress,  and  endeavoured  to  eject. 
Thinks  the  acid  was  deteriorated  by  the  light. 
The  comparative  effect  was  precisely  the 
same  ;  insensibility  was  produced  nearly  at 
the  same  time  in  both  thedogs.  Should  think 
it  was  most  improbable,  and  next  to  an  impos- 
sibility, that  the  deceased  could  have  had  the 
power  of  corking  the  bottle  after  taking  the 
prussic  acid,  and  put  her  bauds  under  the 
clothes.  Comes  to  that  conclusion  from  the 
experiments  he  has  made. 

Cross-examined.  —  One  dog  had  forty 
drops  and  one  twenty  before  they  fell.  Dogs 
require  the  same  doses  in  ether  medicines  as 
human  beings  do.  Cannot  say  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  poison.  Saw  one  experiment 
made  upon  a  horse.  Six  drachms  were  ad- 
ministered ;  it  began  to  be  affected  in  a 
minute  ;  fell  in  two  minutes  ;  was  perfectly 
insensible  and  dead.  Its  heart  was  beating. 
The  heart  beat  many  minutes  after  it  ceased 
to  breathe  ;  it  was  full  a  minute  before  it 
•was  affected  at  all.  Thiuks  the  horse 
would  take  strong  poisons  without  being 
affected ;  might  take  half  an  ounce  of 
arsenic. 

Mr.  Thomas  Macauley. — Is  a  surgeon  in 
this  town.  Was  present  with  Dr.  Freer  and 
others  when  the  experiments  were  tried. 
Concurs  in  the  opinion  they  have  given  as  to 
those  experiments.  Received  the  bottle 
containing  prussic  acid,  found  in  the  bed, 
from  Mr.  Owston,  previous  to  commencing 
experiments.  Measured  the  quantity  of  the 
acid  ;  there  were  more  than  three  drachms, 
but  less  than  four  ;  about  three  drachms  and 
a  half;  eight  drachms  is  an  ounce.  Some 
of  the  experiments  were  made  with  the 
identical  acid  that  remained  in  the  bottle  ; 
there  was  a  difference  in  the  acid  taken  from 
the  bottle  and  the  fresh  acid ;  it  was  very 
trifling.  Has  made  previous  experiments, 
without  a  view  to  this  transaction.  Without 
denying  the  possibility  of  it,  thinks  it  eilremely 
improbable  that  deceased  could  have  corked 
thebotile;  and,  from  what  he  has  read  of 
the  opinions  formed  by  eminent  medical 
writers,  thinks  it  impossihlc  it  could  be  done, 
the  operation  having  been  done  in  the  dark. 


Has  tried  experiments  on  dogs  and  cats  ;  its 
operation  depends  upon  the  dose  ;  has  given 
five,  ten,  and  twenty  drops  ;  some  have 
fallen  directly,  and  some  have  walked  after 
it  for  a  short  time.  Don't  know  what  quan- 
tity deceased  took.  Has  seen  dogs  walk 
moderately  well  after  a  small  dose ;  never 
saw  one  walk  after  a  large  one. 

Elizabeth  Xeale. — Lives  servant  to  Mr. 
Cox,  a  baker,  in  Leicester.  On  the  10th  of 
February  went  to  Mr.  Biggs's  shop  for  a 
bottle  of  cowslip  wine  ;  it  was  a  little  before 
ten  o'clock.  Saw  prisoner  just  inside  the 
door.  Freer  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
counter;  asked  Freer  for  what  she  wanted 
in  Freeman's  hearing  ;  he  asked  Freeman  to 
fetch  a  bottle  out  of  the  cellar  ;  he  said  he 
should  have  to  go  into  the  kitchen  for  a 
light ;  Freer  said  he  would  fetch  a  light  for 
him  ;  prisoner  said  he  would  try  to  find  it  in 
the  dark  ;  Freer  then  said  he  would  get  a 
light,  and  went  for  one.  There  was  a  gas- 
light in  the  shop.  Freer  went  into  the  kit- 
chen for  a  light;  he  was  absent  a  minute 
or  two.  Freeman  went  round  on  the  other 
side  of  the  counter  to  a  writing-desk  ;  he 
stooped  and  reached  out  a  small  parcel 
wrapped  in  a  light-coloured  paper ;  it  ap- 
peared as  if  he  reached  it  from  under  the 
desk.  It  appeared  a  small  parcel ;  the  shape 
of  it  appeared  like  a  bottle — quite  a  small 
bottle  ;  the  paper  was  screwed  at  both  ends  ; 
he  put  it  into  his  pocket.  Freer  was  out 
during  the  time  ;  when  he  came  back  he 
gave  the  light  to  the  prisoner,  and  he  went 
and  fetched  the  wine. 

Cross-examined, — Saw  the  prisoner  take 
the  paper  parcel  out  of  the  drawer  on  the 
Tuesday  night ;  lives  near  JNIr.  Biggs  ;  can- 
not tell  whether  the  prisoner  was  always  there 
by  himself;  has  gone  in  sometimes  and 
found  him  alone.  Prisoner  took  a  small 
book  out  of  the  drawer  at  the  same  time 
that  he  took  the  bottle  ;  mentioned  the  cir- 
cumstance to  her  sister  same  night.  Prison- 
er did  not  read  the  book  ;  he  just  looked  into 
it,  and  then  put  it  into  his  pocket. 

Re-examined. — It  appeared  a  smallish 
book,  with  a  dark  cover  ;  he  put  it  into  his 
pocket,  as  well  as  the  parcel. 

By  the  Judge. — Should  not  know  the  book 
again  if  she  saw  it. 

/inn  Busuell. — Is  mother  of  the  deceased. 
Lives  at  Bruntingthorp  ;  remembers  Thurs- 
day, the  12th  February  ;  saw  prisoner  on 
that  day  ;  he  brought  a  note  from  IMr.  Biggs 
between  ten  and  eleven  that  morning  ;  he 
said  it  was  about  very  bad  news — shocking 
indeed;  desired  him  to  read  the  note.  (The 
note  was  read  ;  it  was  respecting  deceased's 
death,  and  stated  that  an  inquest  was  to  be 
held.)  Prisoner  told  her  that  deceased 
went  to  bed  about  half-jiast  eleven  o'clock; 
that  the  watchman  called  the  man  in  the 
house  u|i  about  a  shutter.  Prisoner  saiil  he 
wished  the  body  to  be  fetched  away,  to  i)re- 
vcnt  a  coroner's  inquest ;  he  said,  if  there 
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•was  one,  perhaps  some  one  or  other  would 
wish  to  have  her  opened  ;  he  said  to  her, 
"  You  would  not  like  that  ?"  lie  said  no 
more  to  her ;  slie  went  down  the  garden, 
crying  "  her  poor  girl  was  dead." 

Cross-examined. — Recollects  the  words 
perfectly.  Was  examined  hy  the  coroner  ; 
told  him  the  words  used  by  the  prisoner;  it 
was  after  the  deceased  was  buried;  the 
words  are  as  fresh  in  her  memory  now  as 
they  were  when  she  was  examined.  The 
words  the  prisoner  told  her  was,  "  that  he 
■wished  the  body  taken  away,  as  it  would 
prevent  the  in(iuest.'' 

By  the  Judge. — Prisoner  said,  "  I  wish 
the  body  fetched  away." 

Dorothit  Jaques. — Lives  at  Bruntingthorp  ; 
knows  decensed's  mother;  saw  her  on  12th 
February  ;  heard  her  go  down  the  garden 
crying  out  that  her  poor  girl  was  dead  ;  went 
into  the  house  ;  prisoner  was  in  the  house, 
standing  against  the  door  ;  said  to  him,  "  Is 
it  Judith  that  is  dead  ?"  He  said  he  did  not 
know  ;  it  was  her  that  was  living  at  Leices- 
ter. He  said,  "  do  you  think  they  could 
fetch  the  body  away  to-day  ?"  She  answered 
that  she  thought  it  impossible.  He  said,  if 
it  could  be  done  he  should  think  there 
would  be  no  need  of  a  coroner's  inquest 
upon  the  body. 

Cross-examined. — Did  not  know  that  de- 
ceased was  called  Mary  in  Mr.  Biggs's 
family. 

Elizabeth  Wallace. — Is  sister  of  the  de- 
ceased ;  lives  at  Bruntingthorp ;  saw  pri- 
soner on  Thursday,  the  12th  Fehruary  ;  it 
was  near  eleven  in  the  morning,  in  her  mo- 
ther's house.  Her  mother  came  to  tell  her. 
Had  some  con-.munication  with  prisoner  when 
she  went  in.  Her  mcther  was  not  present; 
she  was  looking  for  her  father.  Prisoner 
asked  her  whether  she  was  a  sister  of  the 
deceased  1  She  answered,  yes.  He  then 
said.  "  No  doubt  she  has  gone  to  a  happier 
world,  poor  giil.''  He  said  she  lay  with  her 
head  on  her  hand,  with  a  smiling  counte- 
nance, as  if  she  was  asleep.  She  asked 
him  if  he  was  the  first  person  that  entered  the 
room  ?  He  said  no,  there  were  three  or  four 
before  him  ;  he  was  in  bed  ;  Air.  Biggs  went 
out,  without  coar,  waistcoat,  or  hat,  to  fetch 
a  surgeon,  hut  she  was  quite  cold.  He  said 
he  did  not  think  she  was  in  bed  till  half-past 
eleven;  that  the  man  in  tlie  house  was  called 
up  by  the  watch  at  twelve.  She  asked  him 
if  he  heard  any  thing  of  deceased  in  the 
night?  He  said,  no.  She  asked  him  if  he 
•was  near  her?  He  said,  "  Yes,  only  a  wall 
parted  us."  He  said  he  thought  it  would  be 
the  best  way  to  fetch  the  body  away,  as  it 
might  prevent  a  great  deal  of  trouble  both 
here  and  there. 

John  Busuell- — Is  father  of  the  deceased  ; 
saw  the  prisoner  at  his  house  on  the  12th 
February,  in  the  morning ;  prisoner  asked 
him  if  he  thought  he  could  fetch  her  away? 
he  asked  him  if  he  would  give  him  orders  to 


have  a  coffin  made  ?     He  said  he  could  get 
one  knocked  up  in  Leicester  in  three  or  four 

hours. 

The  case  for  the  prosecution  having  closed, 
the  j)risoner  was  called  on  for  his  defence, 
but  he  declined  making  any. 

The  following  witnesses  were  then  called 
in  his  helialf. 

Thomas  Freer. — Is  shopman  to  ]\Ir.  Biggs  ; 
knows  the  prisoner ;  remembers  the  night 
before  the  young  woman  was  found  dead  m 
her  bed  ;  she  slept  in  a  room  next  the  land- 
ing-place ;  the  door  from  the  landing-place 
made  a  noise  in  opening  and  shutting  ;  there 
was  a  door  to  the  prisoner's  room  which  he 
could  shut  or  fasten  as  he  pleased  ;  took  one 
candle  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  both  to 
bed ;  candle  was  placed  on  a  chair  which 
stood  in  the  door-way  ;  if  prisoner  got  into 
bed  first,  he  shut  the  door  and  pushed  it  far- 
ther into  the  room  ;  if  I  got  into  bed  last,  I 
jiut  out  the  caudle  ;  if  he  went  to  bed  last, 
he  did.  On  the  11th  February  I  got  into 
bed  last.  I  went  to  bed  between  half-past 
ten  and  eleven  ;  I  left  the  servant  girl  in  the 
kitchen  ;  don't  kno-.v  whether  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Biggs  were  up  or  gone  to  bed  ;  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  watchman  rapping  at  the  front 
door  ;  I  got  up  ;  he  told  me  that  the  cotters 
of  the  windows  in  the  next  shop  were  loose. 
I  asked  him  what  o'clock  it  was ;  he  told 
me  it  was  twelve.  Mr.  Biggs  had  the  shop 
next  door  then,  and  has  it  now.  I  went  to 
bed  again  directly,  and  slept  till  I  was  called 
up  about  seven  in  the  morning.  I  heard  the 
workpeople  rapping  at  the  door.  I  heard 
Mr.  Biggs  call  the  girl.  I  did  not  get  up 
directly  ;  did  not  hear  any  noise  that  alarm- 
ed me.  Mrs.  Biggs  came  into  my  room  and 
told  me  the  servant  girl  was  dead  in  her  bed. 
As  soon  as  Mrs.  Biggs  was  gone  out  of  the 
room,  I  got  up  and  dressed  myself.  Prisoner 
also  got  up.  Myself  and  prisoner  went  to- 
gether into  the  girl's  room  ;  both  came  away 
together.  The  door  of  the  girl's  room  made 
a  noise  in  opening  and  shutting.  Has  been 
into  the  room  since  ;  observed  the  door  shut 
easier;  it  was  on  the  Friday  evening,  after 
I  was  liberated  from  prison.  If  the  prisoner 
had  got  up  in  the  night,  he  must  have  opened 
the  door  to  have  come  into  my  room,  and 
must  have  moved  the  chair  ;  it  stood  so  that 
he  could  not  have  come  out  of  his  room 
without  moving  it.  If  he  had  opened  the 
door  and  passed  through  the  room,  and  had 
opened  the  girl's  room,  I  must  have  heard 
him.  He  did  not  come  through  ;  I  heard 
no  noise  ;  I  found  the  doors,  when  I  got  up 
in  the  morning,  the  same  as  I  had  left  them. 
The  prisoner  had  complained  of  the  tooth- 
ache ;  I  supplied  him  with  something  for  it. 
I  got  out  of  bed  on  two  occasions,  and  gave 
him  laudanum,  which  I  had  in  a  drawer  ; 
don't  know  what  articles  he  made  use  of  for 
the  tooth-ache  ;  I  gave  him  laudanum.  On 
the  night  in  question  the  watchman  called 
me ;  I  spoke  to  hiui  from  the  window ;  after 
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that  I  heard  the  clock  strike  one,  but  I  did 
not  hear  it  strike  two  ;  the  partition  door 
was  shut  on  that  night  ;  the  prisoner  put  it 
to  in  the  usual  way  ;  I  am  sure  it  was  shut. 
I  don't  recollect  telling  Mr.  Macauley  the 
door  was  open ;  1  said  it  was  not  fastened  ; 
I  do  not  recollect  saying  it  was  open.  I  told 
Mr.  Macauley  it  was  put  to.  I  sujiposed  it 
was  shut ;  did  not  tell  hira  it  was  open — that 
it  was  put  to  ;  it  was  put  to,  and  I  would 
say  shut.  I  believe  it  was  not  open.  I  will 
swear  it  was  shut ;  the  chair  was  put  in  the 
door-place  of  Freeman's  room.  Has  seen 
how  the  prisoner  and  deceased  lived  toge- 
gether  ;  did  not  form  any  opinion,  from  wbat 
he  saw,  that  there  was  any  thing  particular 
between  them.  Believes  that  he  never  said 
that  the  young  man  was  connected  with  her  ; 
sure  he  has  not ;  does  not  recollect  in  any 
instance  having  said  so. 

(The  short-hand  writer  was  instructed  to 
take  the  remainder  of  the  examination.) 

y.  Do  you  rememberspeaking  with  Free- 
man one  evening  about  taking  liberties  with 
females,  when  something  was  said  about  the 
servant  girl? — A.  Yes;  it  was  on  that  even- 
ing I  had  some  conversation  with  him  about 
his  havingsome  connexion  with  her.  Q.  Did 
you  use  the  e.xpression  that  it  would  be  easy 
to  come  round  the  servant"! — A.  1  said  I 
thought  it  would  be  easy  to  come  round  her 
at  first,  but  I  refused  to  have  any  thing  to  do 
wiih  her  at  all.  Q.  After  that,  had  you  any 
conversation  with  him  about  giving  a  drug 
to  that  young  woman? — A.  Ao.  Q.  Was 
not  that  some  few  days  before  the  girl  died  ! 
— A.  No,  but  it  was  not  very  long"!  Q. 
Did  he  tell  you  at  that  time  any  thing  about 
a  drug  producing  any  effect  upon  a  woman  ? 
— A,  No.  Q.  Nothing  of  the  sort?— A.  No- 
thing  of  the  sort.  Q.  Did  he  not  tell  you 
that  you  were  a  fool,  and  that  you  knew  no- 
thing about  it?— A.  No.  Q.  Did  he 
say  that  to  you  at  no  time  ? — A.  No.  Q.  Now 
I  have  asked  you  whether  you  stated  that  you 
thought  there  was  some  truth  in  the  account 
that  Bankiu  had  given,  and  whether  the  boy 
did  not  say  that  he  had  made  use  of  the 
words,  and  that  it  was  the  truth  ? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  You  said  he  denied  that  it  was  the  truth  ? 
— A.  Yes.  Q.  Pray  did  you  always  give 
tlie  same  account  before  the  magistrate?  — 
A.  I  cannot  say  that  I  did  in  tlie  first  in- 
stance, because!  did  not  at  first  understand 
the  lad  whether  he  admitted  it  or  not ;  but 
when  I  came  to  recollect,  he  did  not  admit 
it.  Q.  Will  you  tell  me  the  words  that  he 
used? — A.  He  said,  "  No,  Freer,  it  was  not 
so."  Q.  But  could  ihat  leave  a  doubt  upon 
your  mind  whetlierhe  admitted  itornot  ? — A. 
I  did  not  catch  it  distinctly  at  first,  but  still 
it  was  what  he  said,  Q.  When  did  you  first 
catch  it  distinctly  ?  — A.  1  can  scarcely  tell  ; 
part  was  said  in  my  hearing,  and  part  was 
not;  I  was  called,  at  the  instant  he  was 
speaking,  into  the  shop,  to  wait  upon  a  cus- 
tomer, y.  How  came  you  to  reiollect, 
then,  that  he  .aid,  "  No,  Fner,  itwas::otso  ?"' 


— A,  I  can  scarcely  tell ;  but  he  did  say 
those  words.  Q.  How  can  you  tell  that  ? — 
A.  Because  I  have  thought  upon  it  since.  Q. 
Where  did  the  conversation  take  place  ?  — 
A.  It  was  in  the  back-room  at  the  shop  in 
King-Street.  Q.  Do  you  tell  me  the  words 
again  that  he  said?— A.  "  No,  Freer,  it  was 
not  so."  Q.  What  had  you  been  speaking 
of,  that  made  him  say  that?— A.  1  said,  1 
thought  there  was  some  truth  in  what  he  had 
said  to  Bankin.  Q.  What  did  he  say  to 
that? — A.  "  No,  Freer,  it  was  not  so."  Q. 
I  thought  you  said  he  denied  he  had  used 
those  words  to  Bankin  ? — A.  No.  Q.  He 
only  denied,  then,  that  it  was  not  true  ? — 
A.  Yes.  Q.  Now  do  you  mean  to  swear, 
that  when  he  used  those  words,  "  No,  Freer, 
it  was  not  so,"  that  it  left  on  your  iiii.ul  any 
doubt  whether  he  meant  to  deny  the  truth  of 
the  statement  or  not? — A.  Yes,  I  did  think 
so.     Q.  You  mean  to  swear  that? — A.  \es. 

By  the  Judge. — Did  you  ever  suspect  this 
young  woman  was  in  the  family  way  ? — 
A.  1  did  a  short  time  before  the  circum- 
stance of  her  death.  Q.  How  did  she  take 
the  liberties  of  this  young  man  before  you? 
— A.  She  was  displeased  at  them. 

Mr.  Thnmas  Cooke.— Is  an  architect  [a 
plan  is  produced]  ;  examined  the  girl's  bed- 
room door;  to  shut  the  door  so  as  to  bolt  it 
would  require  force  ;  it  would  latch  pretty 
easy.  Examined  Freer's  door;  it  had  a  lock 
ujjon  it,  which  aj)peared  to  have  been  on 
several  years;  the  key  would  not  turn  ; 
cou'd  not  cjjen  and  shut  the  door  without 
making  a  noise. 

Cross-examined.  —  The  door  might  be 
opened  by  a  person  in  the  inside,  but  not 
without  making  some  noise  ;  opened  it  him- 
self; it  might  be  heard  by  a  person  listen- 
ing not  far  off,  but  thinks  it  could  not  be 
heard  in  fllr.  Bigg^'s  room. 

ReierenrI  Jerome  Diike. — Lives  at  Burbage, 
where  prisonir's  father  lives;  knows  pri- 
soner; he  is  17  ne.xt  October;  never  heard 
any  thing  amiss  of  him  ;  has  seen  him  at 
church  ;  he  seemed  attentive  ;  he  was  at 
home  last  Christmas  for  a  short  time. 

Reverend  Sumiiel  Allen.— Keeps  a  schocl 
at  Hinckley  ;  prisoner  was  two  years  and  a 
half  at  his  school ;  he  quitted  it  on  his  going 
to  Leicester  ;  has  been  at  JMr.  Biggs's  at 
different  times  ;  has  known  him  six  years  as 
a  pupil  ;  he  was  of  an  amiable  and  humane 
dispobition. 

'i'he  evidence  being  closed  on  both  sides, 
the  Judge  recapitulated  to  the  Jury  the  vari- 
ous facts  disclosed  in  the  course  of  the  trial  ; 
after  which  they  deliberated  for  a  few  mi- 
minutes,  and  returned  a  verdict  of — Not 
Guiltii, 

NOTICE. 

It  is  not  convenient  for  us  to  comply  with 
the  requests  contained  in  the  letter  ad- 
dressed to  us  im  the  '.Hh  instant. 

V>'.  WiLso.N,  I'riiilcr,  fi/,  SkiiMicT-Sliiil,  London. 
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DK.  PHILIP'S  REPLY 

TO 

DR.  PROUTS  PAPER  IN  THE  LAST 
NUMBER  OF  THE  MEDICAL  GA- 
ZETTE, ADDRESSED  TO  THE  EDI- 
TOR. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
As  Dr.  Prout  declares  that  his  only  ob- 
ject is  truth,  I  cannot  exactly  under- 
stand what  he  means  by  his  threat  to 
"  dip  his  jjcn  in  gall,  and  spare  me 
not."  This  expression,  indeed,  was  not 
necessary  to  indicate  the  spirit  in  whicli 
his  rejoinder  is  written.  All  this,  I  con- 
fess, surprises  me.  It  places  its  writer 
in  a  point  of  view  in  which  I  have  not 
in  any  degree  been  accustomed  to  re- 
gard him.  T  have  no  wish  that  he  should 
spare  me  :  let  him  use  his  best  endea- 
vours: he  requires  them. 

Then,  he  did  not  expect  such  an  at- 
tack from  a  person  with  whom  he  was 
"  on  friendly  terms."  Are  friendly 
terms  inconsistent  with  the  expression 
of  a  difference  of  opinion  ?  I  believe  it 
will  be  admitted  that  there  has  been  no 
defect  of  courtesy  on  my  part.  Besides 
the  gauntlet  was  thrown  down,  not  by 
me,  but  Dr.  Prout.  I  only  accepted 
the  challenge  :  he  says  he  meant  it  not. 
Then  his  language  should  have  been 
different.  I  am  not  accountable  for  its 
errors,  errors  which  I  have  pointed  out, 
and  from  which  he  has  not  in  any  de- 
gree vindicated  himself. 

He  says,  indeed  truly,  that  I  ex- 
pressed my  sorrow  that  I  bad  mis- 
understood him,  but  does  he  give 
any  satisfactory  reply  to  the  state- 
ment which  founds  that  niisuuder- 
staiiding    on    an     error  of    his   own  ? 

11)9. —VIII. 


In  reverting  to  this  subject,  I  would 
ask  any  reader  if,  from  Dr.  Front's  ac- 
count of  the  conversation  referred  to — 
namely,  "  I  have  seen  the  Doctor,  and 
succeeded,  I  believe,  in  convincing  himof 
his  errors — on  some  points  at  least,"  he 
would  understand  thut  1  had  only  ex- 
pressed my  sorrow  that  I  had  misunder- 
stood him,  which  was  as  likely  to  be  his 
fault  as  mine?  He  taiints  me  with 
what  he  calls  a  "  thrice-told  tale*,"  after 
having  himself  placed  me  in  such  cir- 
cumstances as  called  for  the  repetition. 
If  he  feels  it  a  burtlien,  which  may  pos- 
sibly be  the  case,  considering  the  pre- 
tensions he  has  advanced,  it  was  he 
hitr.self,  not  f,  that  pinned  it  to  his 
back.  I  had  no  wish  to  make  him  my 
"  ho  mine  affiche,"  but  I  certainly  did 
wish  to  inform  himself  and  others, 
whom  he  might  mislead,  that  a  know- 
ledge of  physiology  is  not  to  be  ac- 
quired by  the  method  he  proposes. 

He  accuses  me  of  having  disregarded 
his  labours.  Willi  every  part  of  his 
published  labours  I  am  well  ac(]uainted  ; 
and  as  far  as  they  have  been  found 
capable  of  a  useful  application,  few, 
I  believe,  have  considered  them 
with  greater  care.  Nor  have  I  been 
satistied  with  this  ;  but  in  the  strongest 
terms,  both  publicly  and  privately, 
have  recommended  them    to  the  atten- 

•  In  accusing  nie  of  repeating  tlie  jjublicatiou 
of  the  results  of  my  experiments,  which  for  some 
reason  he  seems  to  tbinli  so  objectionable,  it 
would  liave  been  candid  in  Dr.  Prout  to  have 
staled  the  circumstances  which  c<iUed  for  it,  and 
those  which  obliged  me,  contrary  to  my  first  in- 
tention, to  confine  the  re|  etilion  to  thi-  results  I 
bad  myself  obtained,  both  of  which  I  have  stated. 
Besides,  hail  Dr.  Prout  been  as  well  acquainted 
with  my  investigations  as  he  appears  to  think 
himself,  he  would  have  perceived  tha!  the  present 
is  not  a  mere  republication  of  what  was  before 
published  :  I  offer  it  to  the  public  as  a  statement 
of  the  results  of  the  reflections  they  have  sug- 
gested, up  to  the  present  time. 
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tion  of  others.  No  feeling  has  ever  in- 
terfered with  the  pleasure  I  have  expe- 
rienced in  giving  merit  its  due  wherever 
it  appeared. 

To  a  hi^ii  degree  of  thefacully  of  mi- 
nute and  laborious  inquiry  Dr.  Front 
has  estai)lislied  his  claim.  Whether  he 
is  equally  successful  in  his  attempts  at 
more  extended  views,  the  reader  will 
judge.  It  is  not  of  his  labours,  as  he 
alleges,  that  I  gave  any  opinion  :  I  do 
not  question  his  results,  but  what  ap- 
pears to  me  his  erroneous  application 
of  them. 

He  says  he  has  taken  interest  in  my 
investigations.  This  I  should  not  have 
suspected  because  there  is  not  in  his 
lectures  the  slightest  trace  of  his  ever 
Laving  heard  of  them,  although  he  is 
not  unfrequently  led  to  points  whidi 
had  been  among  their  principal  objects. 
He  never,  indeed,  alludes  to  any  of  the 
laws  peculiar  to  the  living  animal  except 
as  far  as  relates  to  the  influence  of  tlie 
organic  agent  on  its  chemical  pro- 
cesses. Does  such  physiology  deserve 
the  name?  Nay,  lie  talks  as  if  the 
question  at  issue  between  us  were 
merely  of  a  ciiemical  nature.  The 
following  sentence  he  apjdies  to  me, 
which  on  the  present  occasion  is  in 
every  way  applicable  to  himself  alone. 
In  making  tliis  application  of  it,  I  shall 
only  substitute  for  the  term  which  does 
not,  one  whicli  does,  express  the  sub- 
ject of  our  discussion.  I  must  beg  the 
reader  to  excuse  my  speaking  of  any 
thing  I  iiave  myself  done  in  the  terms 
in  which  Dr.  Prout  chooses  to  speak  of 
his  labours ;  whether  his  or  mine  deserve 
them,  it  is  neither  for  him  nor  myself  to 
determine.  I  say,  then,  of  Dr.  Prout,  in 
the  words  he  uses  in  speaking  of  me, 
•'  Now  what  I  wish  in  return  is,  that  the 
Doctor  will  do  the  same  by  me,  and 
condescend  to  understand  a  little  of  my 
plujsiohyij.  Whatever  he  may  think  of 
the  matter,  I  can  assure  him  that  it  will 
furnish  him  with  a  vast  deal  of  curious 
aind  important  information,  whidi  he 
will  not  be  the  worse  for,  and  which  he 
cannot  hope  to  procure  from  any  other 
source.  Indeed,  if  he  wishes  his  obser- 
vations to  have  any  weight  with  the 
world,  he  must  follow  this  course,  or 
otherwise  shew  that  he  knows  a  liitle, 
at  least,  of  the  subject  on  which  he  pre- 
tends to  give  an  opinion  " ." — I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  P.  W.  Philip. 

Cavendish  Square,  Sept.  21,  1831. 

•  Dr.  Prout  talks  with  soraethinglike  contempt 
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To  the  Editor  of  t/ie  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
As  Dr.  W.  Philip  has  now,  I  presume, 
done  his  worst,  it  falls  to  me  briefly  to 
reply  to  him.  At  present,  however,  I 
am  too  much  occupied  to  do  this  in  de- 
tail, and  therefore  shall  defer  for  a 
week  or  two  what  I  have  to  say  on  the 
subject.  In  the  meantime,  1  cannot 
help  observing  that  I  am  very  mudi  dis- 
appointed Willi  the  Doctor's  observa- 
tions, for,  instead  of  a  liberal  and  en- 
lightened spirit  of  criticism,  having 
truth  for  its  ol)ject,  I  can  discover  little 
more,  on  the  one  hand,  than  ignorance, 
either  real  or  assumed,  of  the  subject 
of  discussion,  and  on  the  other  a  sort 
of  ill-natured  prejudice,  determined  to 
find  fault  with  every  thing  ; — in  short, 
turn  wliich  way  I  will,  the  convictionis 
forced  upon  me  against  my  inclination, 
that  I  am  dealing  with  a  man  whose  nar- 
row views  in  physiology  scarcely  seem  to 
extend  beyond  metaphysical  subtleties, 
and  in  therapeutics  beyond  half  a  grain 
of  blue  pill. 

I  had   intended  to  say  nothing  more 


of  what  he  calls  "  wordy  disputes  ;"  yet  it  is  to 
the  verbal  part  of  my  olyections  alone,  anil  that 
very  partially,  that  he  even  attempts  to  reply. 
The  term,  wordy  dispute,  is  generally  applied  to 
those  disputes  in  which  words  are  mistaken  for 
things,  but  not  to  discussions  respecting  the 
meaning  of  terms.  Dr.  Prout,  whatever  he  may 
think,  will  find  that  the  best  writers  are  most  par- 
ticular in  this  respect ;  and  how  should  it  be  other- 
wise >  Is  not  language  the  vehicle  of  our  ideas, 
and  must  it  not  dt-pend  on  the  accuracy  of  oar 
terms  whether  we  inform  or  mislead  >  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  manner  of  Dr.  Prout  to 
his  new  opponent  is  misplaced.  Could  he  lior- 
roiv  a  little  of  his  precision,  it  would  be  fortunate 
both  for  himself  and  his  readers. 

He  says  liis  subject  is  imperfect:  this  is  no 
reason  why  his  meaning  should  not  be  clear. 
His  published  lectures  he  now  calls  "  the  shadow 
of  a  shade;"  hut  as  far  as  this  shadow  tends  to 
obscure  the  truth,  it  is  a  legitimate  subject  of 
criticism. 

With  respect  to  Dr.  Stevens's  paper,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Prout,  contains  the  germs  of  dis- 
coveries of  the  last  importance  to  mankind,  we 
cannot,  of  course,  judge  of  diseases  which  we  do 
not  see  in  this  country.  It  is  possible  that  in 
some  of  them  the  circulating  fluids  may  l>e  so 
changed  in  the  progress  of  the  disease  as  to  pre- 
vent the  restoration  of  the  vital  organs.  If  so,  as 
1  have  already  explained,  whatever  corn-els  this 
state  must  be  of  great  consequence  in  the  treat- 
ment. Of  the  general  application  of  Dr.  Stevens's 
principles,  he  himself  has,  in  the  743d  page,  given 
t  lie  piactitioners  of  this  country  an  opportunity 
of  judging.  I  would  recommend  both  to  Dr.  Prout 
and  Dr.  Stevens  the  excellent  treatise  of  Dr. 
liamilton  on  pur^'ative  medicines,  which  has  the 
sanction  of  much  time  and  extensive  experieuce. 
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Uj>on  tlic  profitless  snlyect  of  nietapliy- 
sics,  but  as  tlie  DoL-lor  still  contimios 
loliarp  upon  (iiis  stiiiiff,  I  may  as  well 
observe,  in  addition  lo  >vhat  has  been 
already  stated,  that  I  had  no  occasion  to 
use  the  term  otherwise  than  in  a  j,'eneral 
sense  ;  had  it  been  necessary,  of  course 
it  would  have  i)een  more  precisely  de- 
fined, and  the  subjects  discussed,  ar- 
ranged under  particular  and  appro- 
priate subdivisions. 

While  on  this  subject,  I  may  also 
notice,  verv  briefly,  the  sense  in  which 
the  term  psychology  was  used  ;  and  this 
1  do,  not  witli  the  view  so  much  of  jus- 
tifying the  use  of  the  term,  as  of  shew- 
ing that  it  was  not  employed  altogether 
at  random.  Whoever  has  attended  to 
the  works  of  the  ancient  philosophers, 
must  know  that  the  word  ^yxv  is 
employed  by  them  in  a  variety  of 
senses  ditferent  from  that  to  which 
it  is  usually  limited  by  theologians. 
Thus    the     philosopher     Saluftius,    in 

his  little  work,  Uep\  Qewv  ku).  Kda-fiov, 
defines  the  word  as  follows:  —  £  rolvw 
Sta<ptQfL  TO.  ijji^vxo-  Tuiv  a.i\ivx<^v,  rovT6  icrri 
"Vvxh.  Again,  he  says,  Twv  5e  ^vx^v  al 
ixfv  tlffi  \oyiKaX  KoX  adavdroc  al  Se  &\oyoi 
Koi  Ovriral.  k.  t.  \.  *  Thus  comprehend- 
ing under  this  term  every  species, 
from  the  highest  or  rational  soul  to  the 
lowest  agent  or  principle  occurring  in 
animated  beings.  Hence  psychology, 
in  this  extended  sense,  may  be  supposed 
to  di<Ter  Init  little  from  metaphysics, 
as  formerly  defined:  and,  indeed,  if  1  mis- 
lake  not,  there  is  autho.'-ity  for  this  ex- 
tended use  of  the  term,  or  of  its  kindred 
term,  pneumatologi/,  among  the  older 
metaphysicians,  were  the  point  worth 
inquiring  into,  which  it  is  not.  If  the 
Doctor  did  not  approve  of  such  a  gene- 
ral use  of  these  terms,  which  he  evidently 
saw,  it  was  his  business  to  criticise 
them  in  the  first  place,  and  not,  with 
his  eyes  open,  run  headlong  into  this 
metaphysical  trap,  and  afterwards  throw 
the  blame  upon  me. 

With  respect  to  the  abstract  of  these 
lectures,  as  pu[)lished,  I  wish  to  observe 
that  it  was  hastily  drawn  up  by  myself, 
and  might,  no  doubt,  have  been  better 
done.  I  was  anxious  to  be  as  brief  as 
possible,  and  consequently  omitted 
many  illustrations  that  might  perhaps 
have  been  retained  with  advantage. 
However,  the  matter  cannot  now  be 
amended,  and  I  must  abide  by  the  con- 

*  Tiepi  Nov  Kcd  >^vxvs>     K€<p,  tj. 


se(|Ucnco<.  I  may,  pcrhiips,  be  iiiduce'l 
to  re|)ublisli  liiem  in  a  correrltnl  form, 
but  many  years  must  elajise  before  they 
will  appear  in  an  extended  one.  iMy 
object  in  publishing  them  at  all,  was, 
in  tiie  first  place,  to  secure  ihem,  i)ad 
or  good,  as  my  own  ;  secondly,  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  wluit  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  a  very  important 
subject ;  and  thirdly,  to  invite  rational 
criticism. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  leave  to  state, 
in  few  words,  what  my  notions  witli 
respect  to  chemistry  really  are,  and 
which  have  been  so  strangely  misrepre- 
sented by  my  opponent.  With  this  view, 
I  may  premise,that,in  common  with  every 
one  else,  I  regard  the  laws  of  the  living- 
economy  in  u  healthy  state,  in  a  state  of 
disease,  and  as  liable  to  be  influenced 
by  medicinal  agents,  as  the  three  great 
and  primary  objects  of  the  physician's 
attention,  to  which  every  thing  else  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  subordinate  and  auxiliary. 

1.  Of  the  auxiliary  means  to  Ite  era- 
ployed  for  enabling  us  to  arrive  at  a  bet- 
ter knowledge  of  these  laws,  I  regard 
chemistry  as  o7ie  only, (one  of  the  most  eflS- 
cient,  however,in  many  cases,  and  in  some 
cases  the  only  one)  by  which,  in  health, 
the  nature  of  many  of  the  operations 
constantly  going  on  in  the  animal  econo- 
my can  be  best  investigated ;  by  which,  in 
disease,  many  deviations  from  these  na- 
tural operations  may  be  determined  ;  and 
by  which,  changes  induced  in  them  by 
medicinal  agents  may  be  discriminated. 
Consequently, 

2.  By  associating  this  chemical  in- 
formation with  the  actual  laws  of  the 
animal  economy,  with  the  symptoms  of 
disease,  and  with  the  effects  produced 
by  medicinal  agents,  we  can  often,  in 
an  indirect  manner,  contrive  to  get  such 
an  insight  into  the  operations  of  nature 
as  to  be  enabled  to  regulate  them  to  an 
extent,  and  with  a  precision,  that  can 
scarcely  be  done  by  any  other  means. 

So  much  for  what  chemistry  can  do  ; 
now  for  what  it  cannot  do. 

3.  The  laws  of  the  animal  economy, 
whether  in  a  state  of  health,  of  disease, 
or  as  influenced  by  medicinal  agents, 
are  ultimate  facts  which  we  must  be 
content  to  take  as  we  find  them,  and 
which  will  never  be  explained  by  che- 
mistry or  by  any  other  means.  It  is  our 
business  to  study  these  laws  and  their 
consequences,  and  not  to  attempt  to  ex- 
plain liiem  ;  coMSC(|ucntly, 

'1.  Chemistry  cannot  be  diieclh/  sub- 
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stituted  for  aay  of  the  operations  of  na- 
ture— that  is  to  say,  "  we  can  no  more 
supply  by  chemistry  what  is  amiss  or 
wanting  in  the  animal  economy,  than  we 
can  remedy  or  supply  an  injured  nerve 
or  muscle."  1  do  not  profess  to  know  a 
single  instance  in  which  any  medicinal 
or  other  agent  can  be  applied  directly, 
so  as  to  ojjcrate  in  virtue  of  its  chemical 
powers  in  the  animal  economy,  by  sup- 
plying what  is  deticient,  or  correcting 
what  is  in  error*. 

And  here,  in  the  last  place,  I  beg 
particularly  to  remind  my  readers,  that 
this  was  especially  pointed  out  as  the 
rock  upon  which  most  of  those  had 
split  who  had  attempted  to  apply  che- 
mistry to  physiology  and  pathology ; 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  as  I  shall 
shew  in  my  next  communication,  that, 
of  modern  pliysiologists,  no  one  has 
more  deeply  involved  himself  in  this 
radical  error  (or  at  least  an  analogous 
one)  than  Dr.  Wilson  Piiilip. 

W.  Prout. 

Sackville-Street,  Sept.  21,  1831. 


MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE, 
FURTHER  OBSERVATIONS 

UPON   THE 

DETECTION  AND  IDENTIFICATION 
OF  ARSENIC  IN  COMPLEX  ORGA- 
NIC MIXTURES. 

By  Robert  Venables,  M.B. 
Physician  to  tlie  Chelmsford  Provident  Society. 

The  medical  jurist,  in  cases  of  poison- 
in"-,  has  so  many  difficulties  to  encoun- 
ter, and  so  many  olyections  to  antici- 
pate, that  he  wdio  acquits  himself  with 
even  ordinary  credit  has  abundant  reason 
for  self-cong'ratulation.  None  but  they 
who  have  practically  satisfied  them- 
selves of  the  fact,  would  credit  the  mi- 
nute—I  may  almost  say  the  evanescent 
— proportion  in  which  poisons  are  usually 
found  in  the  contents  or  tissues  of  the 
viscera  of  those  who  perish  by  their 
fatal  operation.  This  arises  from  a 
variety  of  causes  ;  but  the  two  principal 
may  be  considered  as  vomiting  and  de- 
composition.    By  the  former  the  great 

•  Acidity  of  the  stomach,  urine,  &c.  do  not 
fall  within  my  views.  In  some  forms  of  dyspep- 
sia, the  influence  of  diet,  and  perhaps  of  certain 
medicinal  agents,  is  remarkable  ;  though  scarcely 
Bjifficiont  to  constitute  an  exception  to  the  above 
(ibservalion,  at  least  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge. 


bulk  of  the  poison  is  ejected,  and  fre- 
quently lost  before  the  medical  jurist 
arrives,  or  has  an  opportunity  of  pro- 
viding agiiinst  such  a  contingency.  In- 
deed, vomiting — at  least  spontaneous 
vomiting — occurs  under  circumstances, 
and  probalily  in  situations,  which  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  identifying  the 
vomited  matters*. 

The  decomposition  of  the  poison  may 
be  cither  natural  or  artificial.  Natural 
decomposition  is  the  result  of  the  mu- 
tual agency  of  the  stomach  with  its 
contents,  and  the  poison,  upon  each 
other.  In  some  instances  the  poison  is 
the  sole  active  agent,  the  decomposition 
arising  from  its  action  (generally  a  cor- 
rosive one)  upon  the  tissues  or  substance 
of  the  viscera.  Artificialdecompositionis 
caused  by  the  injection  of  antidotes, 
medicinal  or  alimentary,  either  pur- 
posely administered  or  taken  as  food  in 
the  usual  course.  By  these  agencies  the 
poison  is  so  diminished  in  quantity,  and 
so  altered  in  both  its  sensible  charac- 
ters and  its  chemical  constitution,  as  in 
no  small  degree  to  embarrass  the  medi- 
cal jurist,  and  to  render  his  duties  not 
only  intricate  but  awfully  paiuful  and 
distressing. 

The  two  great  difficulties,  then,  in  the 
way  of  medico-legal  analysis  is  the  alte- 
ration in  cliemical  constitution,  and  the 
minuteness  of  the  quantity,  compared 
with  the  bulk  and  complexity  of  the  or- 
ganic matters.  The  former  may  be 
easily  obviated,  because  we  can  readily 
ascertain  by  experiment  tlie  nature  of 
the  chemical  decompositions  ;  and  be- 
ing thus  acquainted  with  the  alterations 
so  induced,  we  can  provide  the  means  of 
remedying  these  inconveniences.  But 
the  minuteness  of  the  quantity,  com- 
pared with  the  bulk  and  complexity  of 
the  matters  for  assay,  is  a  source  of  em- 
barrassment against  which  we  can  op- 
pose nothing  but  patience,  assiduity, 
and  the  dexterity  resulting  from  indus- 
try in  the  constant  and  habitual  practice 
of  medico  legal  researches.  Every 
practical  means,  therefore,  of  obviating 
these  difficulties— though  ever  so  limit- 


*  In  the  case  of  Anne  Reeve,  detailed  in  a  late 
number  of  this  Journal,  and  who  died  from  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  it  was  stated  that  she  had  been 
sick  in  the  privy  on  the  morning  of  her  taking  the 
poison.  But  could  the  matter,  allowing  that  it 
had  been  possible  to  collect  and  analyse  it,  be 
identifiedat  the  end  of  six  or  seven  days,  when 
I  tirst  saw  her  \  Numbers  of  persons  had  access 
to  the  privy,  and  therefore  the  analyzation,  under 
fuch  circnmstances,  would  liardly  have  affected 
this  case  even  as  a  corroborating  fact. 
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cd  lu  extent,  is  matter,  not  only  of  iii- 
terestini;'  iii(]uiry,  l)nt  in  my  Immlilc  ap- 
prehension, leifitimate  cominimication. 
I  know  of  no  one  ulio  lias  lalionrcd 
so  successfully,  or  contributed  so  largely 
to  every  department  of  toxicoloiry,  us 
Dr.  Christison.  His  work  f)n  poisons 
will  ])rove  a  monument  to  liis  fame 
"  more  imperisliable  than  brass  ;"  nor 
will  centuries,  perhaps,  suffice  materi- 
ally to  alter,  or  add  to,  the  stock  of  in- 
formation he  has  already  furnished. 
His  directions  for  the  discovery  of 
arsenic  and  corrosive  sublimate — two  of 
the  most  iniportant  of  the  class  of  poi- 
sons, from  the  more  frequent  resort  to 
their  operation — are  plain,  concise,  and 
in  most  instances,  sufficiently  delicate 
to  enable  but  a  moderate  proficient  in 
such  researches  to  obtain  clear  and  un- 
equivocal indications  of  the  presence  of 
these  poisons.  The  sources  of  difficulty, 
liowever,  ai)ovc  noted,  will  sometimes, 
and  in  peculiar  cases,  present  obscurity 
highly  embarrassing  to  practised,  and 
even  accomplished  operators.  I  need 
not  here  repeat  Dr.  Christison's  mode  of 
removing  organic  matters  from  solutions 
of  arsenic,  nor  need  I  detail  the  subse- 
quent process  from  precipitating  the 
sulphuret  of  the  metal  from  tlie  jjuritied 
solution  to  its  ultimate  reduction.  The 
reader  will  tind  them  fully  detailed  in 
Dr.  Christison's  work,  or  in  my  paper, 
inserted  in  an  earlier  number  of  this 
Journal*.  There  are,  however,  some 
imperfections  in  this  otherwise  unob- 
jectionable process,  and  which  it  is  of 
importance,  if  possible,  to  remedy. 
One  is,  the  occasional  presence  of  orga- 
nic products  in  intimate  mixture  or 
combination  with  the  precipitated  sul- 
phuret ;  and  from  which,  in  some  pe- 
culiar instances,  this  process  will  not 
wholly  free  it.  This  will  give  rise  to 
empvreuma,  which,  when  the  quantity 
of  sulphuret  is  minute,  will  render  the 
subsequent  sublimation  of  reduced 
arsenic  precarious.  In  some  cases  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  wholly  deprive  the 
solution  of  animal  or  vegetable  matter, 
and  it  will  remain,  and  some  of  it  fall 
down  in  combination  or  mixture  with 
the  sulphuret.  Another  ditliculty  is, 
that  unless  very  great  care  !)e  taken  in 
regulating  and  applying  the  heat,  so 
that  the  sublimation  do  not  begin  before 
the  flux  has  attained  a  sufficient  tempe- 
rature, a  portion  of  the   sulphuret  es- 

*  No.  13.",  July  1830. 


capes  decomposition,  and  sublimes,  or 
sulphur  alone  sublimes,  and  when  the 
crust  of  sublime  arsenic  is  very  niinute, 
obscures  the  result.  But  a  most  impor- 
tant objection  is,  that  the  sulphuret  can- 
not be  forced  to  yield  above  a  third  of 
the  arsenic  it  contains.  "  I  have  found," 
says  Dr.  Christison,  "  that  three  grains 
of  sulphuret,  prepared  by  passing  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  through  a  solution 
of  the  oxide,  yield,  when  reduced  by 
means  of  black  flux,  with  the  full  red 
heat  of  a  large  blow-pipe  flame,  only 
0.67,  instead  of  1.84,  or  not  much  more 
than  a  third  ;  and  that  two  grains  of 
native  orpiment,  reduced  with  the  soda 
flux,  yield  0.424  instead  of  1.226*." 
This,  according  to  Berzelius,  is  owing 
to  the  arsenic  being  retained  in  the 
form  of  arseniuret  of  potassium  or  so- 
dium. 

It  is  probable  that  all  the  alkaline  and 
earthy  arseniurets  are  equally  fixed 
under  the  elevations  of  temperature  best 
suited  to  medico-legal  researches,  'i'hc 
metallic  arseniates,  however,  are  not 
quite  so  refractory,  for  most  of  them 
yield  more  than  half  their  metallic  ar- 
senic. For  instance,  agrain  of  arseniate 
of  lead  ought  to  yield  .218  of  metallic 
arsenic;  but  Dr.  Christison  found, that 
when  reduced  with  charcoal,  it  yielded 
only. 120:  still  it  appears,  that  while 
the  arseniates  of  lime,  potash,  and  soda, 
and  according  to  Christison,  the  sulphu- 
ret of  arsenic  yield  only  about  a  third 
of  the  metal  they  contain,  the  arseniate 
of  lead  gives  out oHt-Art//',  -(-.Oil  of  the 
metallic  arsenic  contained  in  the  salt. 
Where  the  quantity  in  a  raedico-legal 
investigation  is  extremely  minute,  this 
is  an  object  of  great  importance,  be- 
cause the  distinctive  characters  of  the 
sublimed  arsenical  crust  are  then  ren- 
dered more  obvious  and  sensible.  But 
even  the  arseniate  of  lead  retains  on  re- 
duction too  much  of  the  metallic  arsenic 
to  be  preferred  as  the  preparation  for 
reduction  in  medico-legal  assays. 
As  a  point  of  preference,  too,  it  presents 
no  distinctive  character  to  induce  the 
medical  jurist  to  select  it.  I  have,  after 
much  and  lai)orious  inquiry,  been  in- 
duced to  prefer  the  arseniate  of  silver, 
as  superior  to  every  other  preparation, 
for  the  i)urposes  of  medico-legal  reduc- 
tion ;  and  this  for  the  following  reasons. 
First,  its  bulk  is  sufficient  to  enable  us 
to  operate  upon  minute  quantities  with 

*  On  Poisons,  page  ISt). 
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infinitely  greater  ease  and  precision. 
•Secondly,  its  superior  specific  gravity 
causes  it  to  subside  more  quickly  even 
from  saturated  saline  solutions  ;  and 
hence  it  is  more  easily  and  .speedily  col- 
lected. Thirdly,  it  parts  with  moisture 
more  readily,  and  does  not  cake,  or  at- 
tach itself  to  the  capsule  with  that  ob- 
stinate adhesion  which  renders  the  col- 
lection of  the  entire  sulphnret,  under 
similar  circumstances,  so  difficult;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  easily  collected,  and 
admits  of  being  dried  so  thoroughly  as 
to  yield  but  little  moisture.  Thirdly, 
the  salt  itself  presents  an  almost  dis- 
tinctive character  in  its  brick-red  colour. 
Fourthly,  it  yields  on  reduction  (ceet. 
par.)  nearly  three  times  the  quantity  of 
metallic  arsenic  afforded  by  any  other 
compound,  (so  far  as  I  knou)  arseniate 
of  lead  being-  excepted  ;  and  nearly  half 
as  much  more  as  even  this  salt. 

The  process,  therefore,  which  1  find 
to  answer  best  is  the  following.  Dr. 
Ciiristison's  directions  are  to  be  ob- 
served, and  his  plan  precisely  followed, 
till  the  snlphuret  of  arsenic  is  precipi- 
tated. The  precipitate  is  to  be  allowed 
to  subside,  and  the  organic  liquid  pour- 
ed off.  The  precipitate  is  then  to  be 
washed  by  the  alternate  affusion  and  de- 
cantation'of  distilled  water  after  each 
subsidence.  The  sulphuret,  after  being 
thoroughly  washed,  is  to  be  transferred 
into  a  detlagrating  tube.  When  the 
quantity  is  very  minute,  its  transfer  is 
effected  without  loss  in  the  following 
manner  :  diluted  ammonia  is  to  be  added 
till  the  whole  of  the  sulphuret  is  dis- 
solved, and  the  solution  poured  into  the 
deflagrating  tube  ;  the  precipitating  jar 
is  to  be  washed  out  with  distilled  water, 
the  washings  being  added  to  the  solu- 
tions in  the  deflagrating  tube;  acetic 
acid  being  now  added  in  excess,  the 
tube,  with  its  cunlenls,  is  to  be  gently 
heated,  when  the  sulphuret  is  immedi- 
ately precipitated.*  The  acetate  of  am- 
monia is  to  be  poured  off,  and  the  pre- 
cipitate is  to  be  well  washed  in  distilled 
water;  the  water  is  to  be  poured  off; 
the  sulphuret  remaining  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tube  is  to  be  rendered  as  dry  as 
possible,  by  placing  the  tube  by  the 
side   of  a  stovet-     Nitrate   of    potass 


*  Boiling  alone,  by  expelling  the  ammonia, 
wonUI  precipitate  the  sulphuret,  but  still  not  so 
completely  us  by  adding  acetic  acid  in  slight  ex- 
cess. 

+  iEther  frequently  assists  the  drying  of  preci- 
})itate8. 


is  next  to  be  added,  vvith  which  the  sul- 
phuret is  to  be  deflagrated.  By  this 
process  the  arsenic  of  the  sulphuret  is 
peroxidated,  and  converted  into  arsenic 
acid,  which  unites  with  the  potass  set 
at  liberty  during  the  operation,  and 
fcrms,  arseniate  oi  potass.  As  soon  as 
the  nitrous  acid,  formed  by  the  action 
of  the  nitrous  gas  (evolved  by  the  de- 
con^position  of  the  nitric  acid  of  the 
nitre)  upon  the  atmospheric  air  is  dissi- 
pated, and  the  tube  lias  cooled,  hot 
distilled  water  is  to  be  added  till  the 
entire  residue  is  dissolved.  If  the  so- 
lution should  be  alkaline,  which  may 
happen  if  vegetable  or  other  organic 
matters  were  present,  in  conseciuence  of 
the  formation  of  both  carbonic  acid  and 
potass,  or  ammonia,  a  little  acetic  acid 
should  be  added,  so  as  to  render  the  so- 
lution perfectly  neutral,  or  even  very 
faintly  acidulous.  If  the  solution  be 
now  touched  on  the  surface  with  a  stick 
of  lunar  caustic,  immediately  a  dense 
heavy  brick-red  precipitate  falls  down 
from  the  point  of  contact.  The  preci- 
pitate should  be  allowed  to  subside,  and 
the  caustic  applied  after  each  subsidence 
till  the  brick-red  powder  ceases  to  be 
formed.  When  the  powder  has  sub- 
sided, the  nitrous  solution  is  to  be  pour- 
ed off,  and  the  precipitate  is  then  to  be 
well  washed  in  distilled  water  till  the 
washings,  when  evaporated  upon  pla- 
tina  foil,  cease  to  leave  any  residue. 
The  precipitate,  which  is  arseniate  of 
silver,  perfectly  pure,  or  nearly  so,  may 
now  be  transferred  to  a  watch  crystal, 
and  dried  either  by  the  side  of  a  stove 
or  in  a  vapour  bath.  The  dried  salt  is 
next  to  be  mixed  with  boracic  acid  and 
recently  ignited  charcoal,  put  into  a 
proper  tube,  and  reduced.  Towards 
the  end,  the  reduction  may  be  aided  by 
the  cautious  application  of  the  flame  of 
the  blow-pipe.  By  this  means  a  well- 
defined  crust  of  metallic  arsenic  will  be 
found  lining  the  upper  and  narrow  por- 
tion of  the  tube  ;  nor  is  there  the  slight- 
est obstruction  to  the  reduction  from 
the  presence  of  impurities*. 

*  It  may  appearthat  I  have  been  anticipated  by 
an  intelligent,  though  anonymous  writer,  in  the 
Lancet.  Upon  this  subject  I  can  only  say  that  I 
had  arrived  at  the  conclusions  now  advanced  be- 
fore the  paper  ou  arsenic  appeared  in  the  Lancet, 
and  was  reluctantly  obliged  to  defer  their  publica- 
tion in  consequence  of  other  engagements,  of  an 
urgent  nature,  preventing  me  from  repeating  and 
varying  the  experiments  so  as  to  prove  their  ac- 
curacy and  the  correctness  of  my  conclusions. 
But  on  reference  to  the  paper,  (Lancet,  Jan.  2, 
IWl)  it  will  be  seen  that  Ihc  objection  which  ap. 
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Here,  ])crliaps,  it  may  l>e  uokeil,  uliat 
is  there  to  induce  us  to  prefer  the  present 
toDr.  Christison's.if  notlessconi|)lex,at 
feast  less  operose  process?  It  will  he 
seen  that  the  present  comprises  every 
part  of  l)r  ("hristison's  process  to  X\w 
precipitation  of  tlie  siilphuret  of  arsenic, 
which  he  separates  l»y  tiltralion.  Nome 
of  the  sulphuret  is  loot  on  the  filter  ;  anil 
U  is  often  impo^sihle,  where  the  (|nan- 
titv  is  very  minute,  to  remove  the  sul- 
phate without  at  the  same  time  hrinti- 
ing  away  with  it  some  of  the  tihres  of 
the  pa|)er  or  tilter.  This  inconveni- 
ence, it  is  true,  may  he  avoided  by 
throwing  the  washed  sulphuret  upon  a 
watch-glass  or  platina  capsule,  drawing 
oft' the  moisture  hy  the  capillary  action 
of  cotton  wicks,  and  then  drying  upon 
a  stove.  But  then  the  sulphuret  is  so 
light  and  flocculcnt,  and  if  there  be 
the  smallest  portion  of  organic  matter, 
adheres  so  tenaciously  on  drying  to  the 
capsules,  that  I  question  if  it  be  possi- 
ble, even  wiih  the  greatest  care,  to  col- 
lect it  uitlnmt  some  loss.  But  \vaving 
these  ol)jections,  the  mechanical  iuter- 
mi.xture  of  the  tibres  of  the  filter,  and 
the  loss  in  collecting,  yet  there  is  the 
sublimation,  or  at  all  events,  the  occa- 
sional sublimation,  of  sulphur  obscuring 
the  metallic  crust  ;  and  the  loss  from  the 
fixidity  of  the  arseniuret,  formed  with 
the  alkali  of  tlieflu.K,  completely  resist- 
ing the  most  powerful  and  efficient  me- 
dico-legal means  of  reduction ;  and 
from  which  inconvenience  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  metal  is  left  in  the  flu.x,  a 
matter  of  serious  consideration  when 
the  quantity  is  very  minute.  All  these 
inconveniences  I  have  found  to  be  ob- 
viated in  a  great  degree  by  the  addi- 
tional steps  recommended  in  the  above 
process.  The  arseniate  of  silver  is  pre- 
cipitated from  a  clear  and  perfectly 
transparcut  saline  solution  of  but  mo- 
derate density,  and  devoid  of  all  ob- 
structing   impurities.     The    arseniate, 

plies  to  Berzelius'  process  applies,  at  least  in 
part,  to  that  of  this  author— iKimely,  attempting 
to  throw  down  the  sulphuret  of  arsenic  from  an 
imperfectly  deanimalized  fluid.  Dr.  C.  says, 
"  t»e  inconveniences  o*'  this  process  ai  e  the  fol- 
lowing: the  whole  milphiirct  is  not  rt/«ai/.s  .vc;  a- 
rated  from  the  solution,  becuuse  animal  matter, 
as  formerly  noticed,  possesses  a  solvent  or  nts- 
pending  power  over  if"— piige  201.  The  objection 
then  is,  that  in  very  strongly  animalized  mixtures 
the  sulphuret  does  not  separate;  and  is,  there- 
fore, consequently  lost,  or  remjins  in  the  mixture. 
This  objection  does  not  apply  to  the  mode  wliich 
I  advocate,  because  the  previous  application  of 
nitrate  I'f  silver  coagulates,  and  throws  down  such 
organic  oiutters  as  re&ist  Ibc  action  uf  acetic  acid. 


from  its  gravity,  (piickly  subsides,  thus 
admitting  of  i»eing  speedily  wjiahed  an<l 
freed  from  all  saline  or  other  im|)uii- 
ties:  it  is  not  adliercnt  to  tlie  cuiisule 
because  it  is  perfectly  freed  hy  the 
mode  of  preparation  from  all  organic 
contamination.  Jt  admits  of  almost  com- 
plete and  entire  reduction  without  the 
slightest  impurity  to  obfcnre  or  obstruct 
the  result. 

With  the  view  of  putting  the  compa- 
rative advantages  of  the  additional  steps 
of  this  process  to  the  proof  of  experi- 
ment, 1  proceeded  as  follows  : — 

1st.  A  solution  of  arsenic  having  been 
prepared  by  boiling  the  oxide  of  the 
nictal  in  distilled  water,  the  solution  was 
allowed  to  cool,  and  then  filtered.  A 
portion  was  then  faintly  acidulated 
with  acetic  acid,  and  a  current  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  was  passed  through 
the  acidulous  solution.  The  resulting 
sulphuret  was  dried,  a  grain  of  whicli 
was  divided  into  two  c<iual  portions  ; 
the  one  was  heated  with  b'ack  flux, 
made  on  the  monient  by  the  deflagra- 
tion of  cream  of  tartar,  with  nitre,  in 
the  proportion  of  two  pans  and  a  half 
of  the  former  with  one  of  the  latter. 
The  other  half  grain  of  the  sulphuret 
was  put  into  a  tube  and  deflagrated 
with  nitre.  Tiie  tube  having  cooled 
snlficiently,  warm  distilled  water  waa 
added  till  the  whole  residue  was  dis- 
solved. A  stick  of  lunar  caustic  being 
now  applied,  the  brick-red  arseniate  of 
silver  precipitated  in  a  very  characteris- 
tic form.  The  arseniate  was  washed, 
collected,  and  dried.  It  was  now  min- 
gled with  a  mixture  of  charcoal  and 
boracic  acid*.  The  sublimate  from  the 
sulphuret  was  certainly  very  clearly 
characterized,  although  it  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  very  faint  red  ring,  visi- 
ble in  some  parts,  but  evanescent  in 
others.  'J'he  sublimate  from  the  ar- 
seniate was  equally  clear  and  charac- 
teristic, but  its  extent  and  weight  were 


*  The  boracic  acid  appears  to  me  essentia!  to 
increase  the  quantity  of  metallic  arsenic  su- 
blimed. The  first  eftect  of  heat  is  to  evolve  or 
separate  arsenious  acid^  as  expl.iinedin  my  paper 
published  in  No.  137,  July  17th,  1830,  of  this 
Journal.  The  arsenious  acid  thus  evolved  is  re- 
duced by  the  heated  charcoal,  and  metallic  arse- 
nic sublimes.  But  there  remains  behind,  when 
charcual  oidy  is  used,  a  more  refractory  combina- 
tion of  arseniate,  with  arseniuret  of  silver.  The 
boracic  acid  forms  borate  of  silver,  expelling  the 
arsenious  ac-d  and  the  metal.  Tlie  heated  char- 
coal decomposes  the  former,  and  thus  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  metallic  arsenic  is  evolved  from  the 
comi>ound  and  sulilimed. 
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very  nearly  three  times  that  from  the 
suli)hnret. 

The  circinnstances  here  detailed  are 
tlie  most  favourable  under  which  a  com- 
parative experiment  could  be  instituted. 
In  order,  however,  to  render  the  cir- 
cumstances more  precisely  analo;^ous  to 
those  attendant  on  medico-legal  exami- 
nations, a  very  strongly  vegeto-anima- 
lized  mixture  was  made  with  blood,  tea, 
cream,  susfar,  butter,  milk,  and  pea- 
soup,  into  which  a  quantity  of  oxide  of 
arsenic  was  introduced.  This  mixture 
was  put  into  a  flask,  and  well  boiled, 
distilled  water  bein^f  frequently  added, 
conformably  with  Dr.  Christison's  di- 
rections. It  was  strained  through  a 
coarse  cloth,  and  then  treated  according 
to  Christison's  directions,  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  nitrate  of  silver  in  excess, 
.and  subsequently  with  muriate  of  soda  in 
ejjcess,  to  precipitate  the  silver.  It  was 
then  filtered,  potass  added  in  very  slight 
excess  ;  and  it  was,  last  of  all,  faintly 
acidulated  with  acetic  acid.  Sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen  was  then  passed  through 
till  tiie  sulphuret  of  arsenic  was 
precipitated,  wiiich  was  then  washed 
and  dried.  A  grain  of  this  sulphuret 
was  then  divided  into  two  equal  por- 
tions;  the  one  half  was  reduced  with 
black  flux,  prepared  on  the  moment,  as 
already  detailed  ;  the  other  half  grain 
was  put  into  a  tube,  and  deflagrated 
with  nitre ;  and  the  residue  dissolved 
with  warm  distilled  water.  The  solu- 
tion was  slightly  alkaline  ;  but  acetic 
acid  was  added  till  it  became  perfectly 
neutral.  Lunar  caustic  now  threw  down 
the  brick-red  precipitate  as  before, 
which  was  collected,  washed,  and  dried. 
It  was  now  mixed  with  boracic  acid 
and  recently  ignited  charcoal,  and  re- 
duced in  a  tube.  The  sublimate  ob- 
tained from  the  reduction  of  the  sul- 
])huret,  although  sufficiently  characte- 
ristic, yet  it  was  surmounted  at  its  sum- 
mit by  a  well-defined  ring  of  red,  per- 
haps half  reduced  sulphuret  ;  while  that 
from  the  arseniale  was  perfectly  pure 
and  uncontaminated,  resembling  exactly 
tlie  crust  obtained  by  the  reduction  of 
pure  arsenious  acid  with  recently  ignit- 
ed charcoal.  In  the  former  case,  too, 
there  was  a  degree  of  animal  empyrcu- 
ina,  and  which,  without  great  care, 
would  have  Iieen  sufficient  to  counter- 
act, or  at  least  to  obscure,  the  metallic 
characters  of  the  reduced  arsenic,  even 
with  so  large  a  quantity  as  half  a  grain 
of  sulphuret.  The  arseniale,  also,  yield- 


ed very  nearly  three  times  the  quantity 
of  metal.  But  on  oxidating  the  metal 
from  each  process,  the  oxide  obtained 
from  the  arseiiiate  was  wholly  soluble 
when  boiled  in  a  small  flask  with  dis- 
tilled water,  and  when  re-precipitated 
from  its  solution  by  a  cunent  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  ;  the  resulting  sulphu- 
ret, when  washed,  collected,  and  dried, 
gave  all  but  the  equilibrium  of  half  a 
grain  when  weighed  in  a  fine  balance. 

The  oxidated  metal  from  the  sulphu- 
ret, heated  in  the  same  way,  did  not 
afford  quite  one-sixth  of  a  grain  of  sul- 
phuret. But  after  boiling  the  oxidated 
metal  from  the  sulphuret  in  di.«tilled 
water,  and  allowing  it  to  settle  in  a 
tube,  a  small  residue  was  observed. 
This  being  washed,  and  nitre  added,  the 
whole  being  deflagrated,  and  applying 
a  stick  of  lunar  caustic  to  the  solution 
of  the  residue  in  distilled  water,  sensible 
indications  of  the  presence  of  arsenic 
were  afforded  by  the  precipitation  of  a 
brick-red  coloured  powder  ;  and  which, 
on  reduction,  gave  a  trace  of  metallic 
arsenic.  Hence,  then,  it  is  evident, 
either  that  sulphuret  of  arsenic  escaped 
reduction  and  sublimed;  or,  what  is 
more  probable,  that  a  portion  of  sul- 
phur sul)limed,  which,  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  heat  for  the  oxidation  of  the 
metal,  united  with  it,  forming  sulpiiu- 
ret ;  or  both  these  causes  may  have 
operated  in  reducing  the  quantity  of 
oxide  obtained  by  the  process  for  con- 
verting the  metal  into  oxide. 

Now  let  us  exemine  the  objections  :  — 
The  idea  of  deflagrating  the  sulphuret 
originated  with  Berzelins,  or  at  all 
events,  was  first  puldicly  proposed  by 
him.  The  same  objection  applies  to 
Berzelius'  mode  of  obtaining  the  sul- 
phuret as  to  that  of  the  author  in  the 
Lancet — namely,  attempting  to  throw 
down  the  sulphuret  of  arsenic  before  the 
organic  mixture  or  solution  has  been 
sufhciently  freed  from  animal  and  vege- 
table matters,  the  solvent  or  suspending 
powers  of  which  prevent  the  separation 
or  sul)sidence  of  the  sulphuret,  and 
consequently  the  possibility  of  its  col- 
lection for  deflagration.  By  following 
Dr.  Christison's  directions  for  prtcipi- 
tating  the  suli>hurel  from  a  previously 
sufficiently  purified  organic  solution, 
this  oI)jection  is  avoided.  Dr.  Christi- 
son,  however,  objects  to  the  deflagra- 
tion of  the  sulphuret,  as  being  unma- 
nageable in  the  hands  of  the  unpractised. 
lie  say.-i,  "  the  deflagration   of  the  sul- 
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phuret,  altlioiinri),  as  Berzclius  men- 
tions, it  takes  place  without  flame  when 
the  proportion  of  nitre  is  lar<re,  I  liave 
found  to  he  a  precarious  operation  in 
the  hands  of  tlie  unpractised,  who 
sliould  never  he  lost  si^jhtof,  at  least  in 
Britain,  where  nineteen-twentieths  of 
medico-legal  analyzers  are  of  this  de- 
scription*. But  surely  tliis  is  not  a 
valid  ohjeclion  :  any  individual  suffi- 
ciently versed  in  cliemical  manipula- 
tions to  precipitate  sulphurct  of  arsenic 
according  to  Dr.  Christison's  process, 
and  to  conduct  the  sul)sc<iueiit  reduc- 
tion, must  he  possessed  of  sufficient  che- 
mical address  to  manage  the  deflagra- 
tion of  half  a  grain  of  sulphurct  with 
nitre  in  a  tuhe.  This  objection,  there- 
fore, is  invalid  ;  hut  were  it  even  as 
weighty  as  asserted,  its  advantages 
would  outweigh  any  such  considera- 
tion, because  it  aftords  several  characte- 
ristic indications :  first,  the  colour  of 
the  sulphurct;  secondly,  the  pheno- 
mena on  deflagration  ;  and,  thirdly,  the 
brick-red  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver, which  has  been  considered  as  alone 
sufficiently  indicative  of  tlic  presence  of 
arsenic  ;  add  to  which,  that  we  effect  a 
solution  freed  from  all  obstructing  im- 
purities. 

The  process  here  detailed  will  only 
apply  to  arsenious  atid  and  its  solui)Ie 
compounds.  On  reference  to  my  paper 
in  number  137  of  this  Journal,  it  will 
be  found  thac  nitrate  of  silver  precipi- 
tates pure  arsenic,  and  by  single  decom- 
position. Hence  it  is  evident,  that  if 
arsenic  acid  existed  in  the  mixture,  or 
any  of  its  compounds,  the  precipitation 
of  the  vegeto-aniinal  matter  by  nitrate 
of  silver  would  at  the  same  time  carry 
down  the  whole  of  the  arsenic  acid, 
while  the  fluid  for  assay  would  be  thus 
entirely  freed  from  arsenic,  and  of 
course  afford  no  indications  whatever 
upon  applying  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
Jn  order  to  oI)viate  this  inconvenience, 
when  the  circumstances  are  such  as  to 
afford  no  due  to  the  preparation  to  be 
sought  for,  or  even  but  doubtful  infor- 
mation on  this  subject,  I  should  advise 
the  following,  which  1  have  found  to 
answer  imder  almost  every  posBil)le  con- 
tingency. It  is  a  modification  of  one  of 
Orfila's  processes,  and  will  apj)ly,  in  its 
e.Ktended  form,  to  every  preparation  of 
arsenic. 

The   contents    and    tissues     of    the 

*  Ou  Toisons,  page  I'Ol. 


stomach,  the  solids  being  previously 
cut  into  small  shreds,  are  to  be  well 
boiled  in  nitric  acid  till  as  much  of 
the  animal  matter  as  possible  iius  i)etn 
destroNcd,  distilled  water  being  added 
according  to  circumstances.  It  is  now 
to  be  filtered,  potass  added  in  slight 
excess  to  the  filtered  fluid  ;  and  it  is 
ne.\t  to  be  acidulated  with  acetic  acid, 
when  astream  of  sulj)hurettcd  hydrogen 
gas  is  to  be  passed  through  it*.  If  a 
yellow  precipitate  separate,  it  should  be 
deflagrated  with  nitre,  and  treated  as 
already  directed  in  a  preceding  part  of 
this  paper. 

By  tiie  boiling  with  nitric  acid,  not 
only  all  the  preparations  of  arsenic,  so- 
luble in  this  menstruum,  and  water,  arc 
taken  up,  but  by  far  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  organic  matters  are  destroyed. 
The  soluble  preparations  of  arsenic  pass 
through  the  filter,  and  are  subsequently 
precipitated  by  the  sulphuretted  hydro- 
genf .     Such  preparations,  however,  as 

*  For  the  mode  of  managing  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen gas,  &c.  see  the  paper  before  referred  to. 

t  Rose  says  that  free  sulphur  is  always  depo- 
sited along  with  the  sulphurets  precipitated  from 
arsenical  solutions  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  If 
this  proposition  be  well  founded,  it  will  readily 
account  for  the  obscurity  and  obstruction  fre- 
quently experienced  in  the  subliming  of  minute 
quantities  of  metallic  arsenic  in  the  operations 
under  consideration.  Tt  will  also  account  for  the 
yellow,  or  yellowish  red  ring,  which  I  have  already 
noted  as  occasionally  surmounting  the  metallic 
crust  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  the  sulphurct 
of  arsenic  by  some  of  the  preceding  processes, 
and  offers  an  additional  reason  for  endeavouring 
to  obtain  a  pure  preparation  of  arsenic  for  reduc- 
tion by  the  deflagration  of  the  sulphuret.  How- 
ever, it  may  be  observed,  with  respect  to  the  as- 
sertion of  Rose,  "that  the  free  sulphur  is  pro- 
duced by  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  which  existed  in  the  solution,"  that  this 
decom.j'osition  is  owing  to  the  action  of  the  acid, 
which  he  invariably  uses  for  acidulating  the  arse- 
nical solution,  and  which  is  the  muriate,  or  hy- 
drochloric acid.  When  the  acetic  acid  is  used  for 
this  purpose,  there  is  never  any  separation  of 
free  sulphur,  diluted  acetic  acid  exerting  no  sen- 
sible chemical  action  upon  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen unless  animal  or  vegetable  matter  be  present ; 
then  free  sulphur  is  deposited.  If  an  acetic  aci- 
dulous solution  of  arsenic,  in  distilled  water,  be 
precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  whole 
of  the  precipitate  is  soluble  in  caustic  alkali,  or 
ammonia  ;  nor  will  the  slightest  separation  take 
place  after  weeks.  But  the  case  is  different  if 
animal  or  vegetable  matter  be  present,  or  that  the 
solution  be  acidulated  with  a  mineral  acid  ;  then 
the  alkali  leaves  behind  a  yellow  residuum,  which 
on  being  washed,  collected,  and  dried,  proves  to 
be  pure  or  free  sulphur.  Hose  also  states  that  the 
separation  of  the  oxides,  that  is,  the  arsenious 
and  arsenic  acids,  from  each  other,  i.s  attended 
with  difficulties  which  are  insurmountable.  It 
may,  however,  be  accomplished  in  the  following 
manner:  acidulate  the  solution,  if  alkaline,  or  if 
the  acids  be  combined  with  bases,  with  acetic 
acid,  apply  nitrate  of  silver,  which  will  precipi- 
t  ite  arsenic  acid  only,  because  nitrate  of  silver 
does  not  singly  decomi>ose  arsenious  acid  ;  the 
quantity  of  arsenic  acid  is  then  estimated  I'y  tlie 
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may  not  be  soluble  in  nitric  acid  and 
water,  remain  upon  the  filter,  conse- 
quently it  becomes  an  object  of  medical 
jurisprudence  to  determine  their  pre- 
sence. For  this  purpose  the  products 
retained  on  the  filter  should  he  collect- 
ed and  dried,  and  they  should  then  be 
projected  in  small  masses,  or  portions 
at  a  time,  into  a  Florence  flask,  contain- 
ino-  a  tolerably  lari^e  proportion  of 
nitre  in  a  state  of  fusion,  continuinsf  the 
heat.  By  these  means  only  slight  scin- 
tillations take  place,  and  all  the  organic 
matter  is  destroyed,  being  converted 
into  water,  carbonic  acid,  potass,  and 
ammonia.  Any  arsenic,  under  whatever 
variety  or  form  it  may  have  been  pre- 
sent, is  at  the  same  time  peroxidated 
and  converted  into  arsenic  acid,  which, 
uniting  with  the  alkali,  forms  a  soluble 
arseniate.  Nitrate  of  silver,  applied  as 
before  recommended,  precipitates  arse- 
niate of  silver,  which  is  to  be  reduced  in 
the  manner  already  explained. 

Such  are  the  methods  which,  after 
much  inquiry,  I  have  been  induced  to 
prefer  for  the  detection  of  arsenic  and 
its  compounds  in  medico-legal  in(]uiries. 
The  first  object  is  to  obtain  a  solution 
of  the  arsenic,  if  possible.  The  next  is 
to  free  this  solution  as  much  as  possible 
from  all  volatile  organized  matter  ;  be- 
cause otherwise  the  resulting  sulphuret 
is  either  retained  in  mechanical  suspen- 
sion, and  therefore  not  separable  with- 
out filtration,  which  should  be  avoided 
as  far  as  possible,  because  in  order 
to  avoid  loss,  the  whole  filter,  with  its 
contents,  must  be  deflagrated,  and 
which  renders  the  operation  more  intri- 
cate and  troublesome :  or  which  is  of 
more  importance  as  an  ol)jection  is,  that 
the  sulphuret  remains  in  solution  in  or- 
ganic fluids,  and  therefore  not  precipi- 
tating, escapes  analysis.  When  we  can 
be  certain  that  the  arsenious  acid  is  the 
form  under  which  the  poison  has  been 
administered.  Dr.  Christison's  process 
is  that  by  which  the  largest  and  purest 
proportion  of  sulphuret  can  be  ob- 
tained. But  under  these  circumstances 
the  precipitated  matters  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of,  for  the   arsenious  acid  is 


weight  of  the  arseniate  of  silver,  and  whicli  may 
be  proved  by  subliming  the  metallic  arsenic, 
weighing  it,  and  adding  to  this  weight  the  equl- 
vulenls  of  oxygen,  the  sum  of  which  will  give 
the  quantity  of  arsenic  acid.  The  arsenious  acid 
may  thi-u  be  Keparated,  andits  ([uantity  estimated 
by  well  known  processes,  wliich  it  is  needless 
licre  to  describe. 


occasionally  decomposed,  and  converted 
into  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  by  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  found  in  the  stomach, 
an  eflfect  very  likely  to  result  from  the 
instant  action  of  the  poison  upon  the 
coats  of  the  viscus.  Orfila  also  says 
that  the  arsenious  acid  is  liable  to  be 
converted  into  arseniate  of  ammonia  by 
the  putrefactive  decomposition  of  the 
animal  textures,  which  sets  in  at  long 
intervals  after  death.  In  such  circum- 
stances, Dr.  Christison's  process  would 
throw  down  the  arsenic,  in  the  form  of 
arseniate  of  silver,  along  with  the  ani- 
mal matter,  and  it  would  thus  escape 
analysis,  unless  the  precipitate  were 
examined.  The  destruction  of  the  ani- 
mal matter  by  nitric  acid  will  not  pre- 
cipitate any  of  the  soluble  preparations 
of  arsenic,  and  will  dissolve  many  of 
those  which  are  insoluble  in  simple  dis- 
tilled water.  It  also  often  peroxidates 
the  arsenious,  converting  it  into  arsenic 
acid,  a  preparation  far  more  soluble  than 
the  former.  "  It  is  true,"  Rose  says, 
"  that  the  arsenious  acid  cannot  be 
easily  converted  into  the  arsenic  acid  by 
means  of  nitric  acid  alone,  but  only  by 
means  of  aqua  regia*."  If,  however,  the- 
operator  is  desirous  of  converting  it  witlr 
certainty  into  arsenic  acid,  it  is  easily 
done  by' the  addition  of  liquid  chlorine; 
or  still  better,  by  transmitting  a  current 
of  chlorine  gas'  for  ten  minutes,  and 
boiling  to  expel  the  excess  of  chlorine. 
There  is  also  the  additional  advantage 
of  destroying  the  colour  of  the  solution 
by  means  of  chlorine.  There  is  one 
thing,  iiowever,  with  respect  to  arsenie 
acid,  of  which  the  operator  should  be 
apprised,  that  arsenic  acid,  as  has  been 
correctly  observed  by  Rose,  is  precipi- 
tated by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  far 
more  slowly  than  arsenious  acid  ;  con- 
sequently, the  action  must  be  kept  up 
longer,  and  tlic  hydro-sulphuretted  so- 
lution should  be  heated,  to  expel  any 
excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  "Of 
all  substances,''  says  Rose,  "  that  are 
acted  on  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas, 
arsenic  acid  is  the  one  whose  precipita- 
tion requires  the  greatest  length  of  time. 
Besides  this,  a  much  grtater  quantity 
of  the  rcsuliiiig  sulphuret  of  arsenic 
remains  in  si>lnli<ni  m  the  iiydro-sulphu- 
relted  liijuor  than  is  the  case  when  the 
arsenious  acid  is  precipitated.    The  dis- 

*   rage    1119,    Griffin's    Trunslalion    of  Hose's. 
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solved  sulpluiret  can,  ncvertlieless,  be 
/«//»/  precipitated,  by  cxposintr  Uie  mix- 
ture to  i\  very  (/mtle  litat  (ill  it  ceases 
to  smell  of  sulphnretted  /ii/dropen*. 
HeiK'C,  then,  when  the  preparation  is 
the  arsenic  acid,  or  some  of  its  soluble 
compounds,  or  that  the  operator  has 
endeavoured  to  convert  the  mineral  into 
arsi'uic  acid,  the  solution  should  be 
heated  to  expel  the  excess  of  sulplui- 
ret ted  hydrogen,  and  sufficient  time  al- 
lowed for  the  separation  and  subsidence 
of  the  arsenical  sulpluiret.  Even  when 
arsenic  acid  is  present,  and  which  mi<flit 
be  at  once  precipitated  by  the  simple 
application  of  nitrate  of  silver,  I  prefer 
precipitatinij  the  suli)luiret,  because 
this,  with  tlie  subsequent  deflagration 
and  reprecipitation,  in  the  form  of  arse- 
iiiate  of  silver,  are  so  many  distinct  iden- 
tifications of  the  poison,  the  ultimate 
reduction  of  which  to  the  metallic  state 
must  remove  every  particle  of  doubt 
from  even  tlie  most  sceptical. 

Although  this  paper  is  not  calculated 
to  simplify  the  |)rocesses  already  in  use, 
neither  is  its  tendency  to  render  them 
more  complicated,  thougfh  it  may  ren- 
der them  more  operase.  Simplicity  of 
analysis,  with  accuracy  and  delicacy  of 
result,  certainly  constitute  the  acme  of 
perfection  in  medicole<jal  investi<(ation  ; 
but  we  must  be  careful,  that  wliile  sacri- 
liciiii^  exclusively  upon  tlie  altars  of  the 
former  divinity,  we  do  not  excite  the 
indi<rnation  and  neglect  of  the  latter. 
Accuracy  and  delicacy  of  result  is  the 
idol  which  I  have  worshipped  in  the 
construction  of  this  paper,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  any  chemical  manipulations 
have  been  suggested  which  may  not  be 
readily  performed  by  any  one  whose 
evidence  upon  questions  of  this  descrip- 
tion ought  to  be  admitted  in  a  court  of 
justice.  " 'Tis  true,"  as  Dr.  Christison 
states,  "  and  pity  'tis  'tis  true,"  that 
nineteen-twentieths  of  the  medico-legal 
analyzers  in  Britain  are  unpractised," 
and  therefore  frccinently  wholly  incom- 
petent to  conduct  such  researches, as  will 
appear  from  their  clumsy  detail  of  still 
more  clumsily  conducted  experiments. 
Tiiis,  however,  is  a  defect  beyond  the 
reach  of  toxicology,  because  no  process 
for  investigation,  however  simple,  will 
comjiensate  the  want  of  practice  and  ex- 
perience. It  is  the  defect  in  the  admi- 
nistration   of  justice  against  which   the 


legislature  is  hound  to  provide,  by  a.sso- 
ciating  with  the  district  officers,  chargeil 
with  the  primary  inciuirics  in  sucli 
cases,  competent  professional  assistance. 
Under  the  pre.-^cnt  system,  it  may  be 
fairly  (pieslioned  whether  */w//>/u//>/  be 
at  all  a  desideratum,  as  the  more  diffi- 
cult and  intricate  tlie  processes  of  rne- 
dico-leyal  analysis,  the  less  the  proba- 
bility of  such  iiKjuiries  being  either  en- 
trusted to,  or  undertaken  by,  druggists 
anil  grocers,  or  any  other  incompetent 
person  who  may  choose  to  fancy  him- 
self a  chemist  because  be  has  the  elfron- 
tery  to  write  this  appellation  upon  his 
door,  and  can  do  so  with  impunity. 

By  the  improvements  suggested,  the 
law  would  be  more  satisfactorily  admi- 
nistered, and  there  would  be  fewer  oc- 
casions of  questioning  the  justice  of  ver- 
dicts or  the  propriety  of  punishment. 
It  is  surprising,  and  even  painful  to  wit- 
ness the  medico- legal  evidence  occa- 
sionally advanced  in  courts  of  justice  ; 
and  still  more  painful,  to  witness  the 
impressions  frequently  made  upon  the 
minds  of  the  judge,  the  jury,  and  the 
whole  court,  by  the  dogmatical  delivery 
of  opinions  for  which  there  is  not  the 
slightest  foundation,  and  which  but  a 
very  superficial  cross-examination  would 
suffice  to  shake  to  their  very  centre. 

Chelmsford,  August  20,  1831. 

P.S. — In  medico-legal  analysis  the 
solutions  of  arsenic  should  not  he  acidu- 
lated with  a  mineral  acid,  as  the  muria- 
tic, because  in  passing  a  stream  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  through  a  fluid  so 
acidulated,  a  pale  yellow  precipitate  of 
sulphur  is  thrown,  and  which  may  be 
mistaken  for  an  arsenical  sulphuret. 
The  use  of  acetic  acid  is  free  from  this 
objection,  unless  indeed,  as  before  ob- 
served, organic  matters  be  present  in 
some  quantity  ;  but  the  additional  ma- 
nagement here  recommended  will  ob- 
viate all  difficulties  arising  from  such  au 
inconvenience.  But  it  may  be  observed, 
that  when  the  arsenical  sulphuret  has 
been  dissolved  by  an  alkali,  there  is  no 
objection  to  its  precipitation  from  the 
Jilif-rctl  alkaline  solution  by  a  mineral 
acid,  because,  under  such  circum- 
stances, there  is  no  risk  of  the  precipi- 
tation oi free  sulphur. 


•  Griffin's  Translation-jof  Rose's  Manual,  pp. 
200,201. 
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FURTHER  REMARKS 

ON  THE  USE  OP 

CAMPHOR  AS   A    LOCAL  APPLICA- 
TION IN  SOME  DISEASES, 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  3Iedical 
Gazette. 

Sir, 

In  my  late  communications  to  j'oii  I 
have  ventured  to  assert  that  the  disease 
which  is  denominated  puerperal  fever 
may  occasionally  i)e  arrested  in  its 
course,  by  a  mode  of  treatment  the 
very  opposite  to  that  wliich  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Drs.  Armstrong  and 
Gordon,  &c.  as  the  only  one  afifording 
the  least  prospect  of  relief;  and  con- 
sequently that  extreme  tenderness  of 
the  abdomen,  with  great  distention,  that 
very  hurried  circulation,  with  distressed 
nervous  system,  may  exist  after  partu- 
rition, and  not  be  depending  on  that 
species  of  inflammatory  action  which 
demands  for  its  relief  very  copious 
bleedings  with  as  copious  evacuations 
from  the  bowels ;  and  that  that  disease 
which  has  been  characterized  phlegma- 
sia dolens  may  also  be  arrested  in  its 
commencement  by  the  local  application 
of  a  very  strong  solution  of  camjilior. 
The  experience  which  1  have  had  of  the 
very  great  benefit  which  follows  the 
local  application  of  this  remedy  in  some 
diseases,  has  deeply  impressed  my  mind 
with  the  belief  tliat  it  is  capable  of  a 
very  extended  application.  Among 
many  other  maladies,  I  would  venture 
to  suggest  its  use  in  cases  of  cholera, 
in  the  full  expectation  that  it  would  be 
found  a  very  valuable  auxiliary  remedy  ; 
and,  indeed,  I  believe  that,  in  many  of 
the  diseases  of  some  vital  organs,  wl'iicii 
have  spasmodic  action  and  nervous  irri- 
tation as  striking  features,  the  remedy 
would  afford  immediate  relief;  its  al- 
most instantaneous  effect  being  one  of 
its  greatest  advantages.  In  the  follow- 
ing case  which  I  trouble  you  with,  I  feel 
the  utmost  confidence  that  it  was  the 
means  by  which  the  subject  of  it  was 
rescued  from  the  grave. 
1  am,  sir. 
Your  obeclient  servant, 

ii.  George. 

22,  Lower  Phillimore  Place, 
Kensiugton. 

A  child,  three  weeks  old,  nourisheil 


by  its  mother,  was,  on  the  24th,  vio- 
lently attacked  with  diarrhoea.  The  mo- 
tions were  very  frequent,  and  each  nap- 
kin that  was  removed  appeared  as 
though  it  had  been  soaked  in  saffron 
and  water ;  no  solid  feculent  matter 
was  discharged,  and  each  dejection  took 
place  with  a  suddenness  and  violence 
that,  to  me,  was  unexampled.  The 
mother  has  assured  me  that,  on  one  oc- 
casion, when  the  nurse  was  removing  a 
napkin,  the  bowels  again  suddenly  act- 
ed, and  their  contents  were  ejected  at 
least  to  the  distance  of  a  yard.  Not- 
withstanding the  best  directed  eflbrts 
which  1  could  employ,  the  nervous 
system  became  implicated  in  about 
twenty-four  hours  from  the  first  sei- 
zure ;  the  child  became  convulsed,  the 
fits  continued  to  increase  for  some 
hours  in  violence  and  frequency,  until 
at  last  there  was  scarcely  any  intermis- 
sion from  convulsive  action,  and  the 
child  was  reduced  to  such  a  dreadful 
state  that  even  the  parents  were  anxious 
for  its  dissolution. 

In  this  state  I  applied  the  campho- 
rated lotion  (Gum.  Camph.  Jss.  Sp. 
Vin.  Rect.  ^j.)  to  tlie  abdomen  and 
loins,  and  in  the  evening  of  this  day 
(the  26th)  I  found  she  had  had  very  few 
fits,  and  had  slept  at  intervals  very 
quietly.  I  renewed  the  lotion  ;  the 
child,  being  unable  to  swallow,  I  left 
to  its  fate. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th,  I  found 
the  child  had  slept  almost  the  whole 
night,  waking  at  intervals,  and  evidently 
sensi!)le  to  light  and  sound  ;  it  was  still 
incapable  of  swallowing,  was  very  lan- 
guid, but  there  had  been  scarcely  any 
appearance  of  convulsive  action.  I 
ordered  injections  of  milk  and  Sp. 
Ammon.  c.  to  be  administered  every 
two  hours.  In  the  evening  I  found  she 
had  passed  a  very  quiet  (h\y.  Urine  in 
great  plenty  had  been  voided,  but  no 
relief  had  taken  place  from  the  bowels 
for  sixteen  hours.  S!ie  appeared  much 
revived.  I  ventured  and  succeeded  in 
giving  a  tea-sjioouful  of  castor  oil,  with 
two  drops  of  iatidanum,  and  directed  a 
table-spoonful  of  iniik  to  l>e  given  every 
two  hours  throuf:li  the  night.  In  the 
morning  of  tlie  28th,  I  found  the  cliild 
materially  better  ;  the  nourishment  had 
been  taken;  the  oil  had  operated  once 
copiously  (a  green  uiotion) ;  she  had 
slept  <iuietly  through  the  night,  without 
the  slightest  disposition  to  convulsive 
action.     I    repealed   the  castor  oil  and 
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laudanum,  continued  tlic  nourishnient, 
and  directed  tliat  tlic  child  should  lie 
occasioiudly  tried  at  the  Itrcast.  In  tiie 
evcnin^f  I  found  lier  much  improved, 
and  capahic  of  s\vallo»vin>f ;  no  relief 
had  been  obtained  from  tlie  bowels.  I 
directed  tiie  oil  to  be  repealed  in  the 
morniny,  if  necessary,  and  the  nourish- 
ment to  be  continuc(i,  witli  a  drop  of 
sal  volatile  each  time  that  it  was  <;iven, 
as  the  child  had  not  been  able  to  take 
the  breast. 

2.')th. — The  bowels  had  acted  four 
times  in  the  course  of  the  ni<fht ;  the 
last  motion  a  very  natural  one  ;  the  child 
had  taken  the  breast  with  eagerness, 
and  slept  well  through  the  night. 

."iOtii. — The  bowels  open  ;  the  kidneys 
secreting  plentifully  ;  tongue  clean  and 
moist ;  appetite  natural  ;  but  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  subsultus,  and  the 
fingers  of  each  hand  are  rigid  ;  the  ab- 
domen distended  and  very  hard.  I  re- 
newed the  camphor,  and  ordered  the 
following  mixture,  the  oil  to  be  given  if 
necessary : — 

R  Liq.  Potass,  m,  xvi. 
Tr.  Hyos.  m.  xvi. 
Syr.  Auraut.  3ij. 

Aq.  Piiraj,  3vj.     M.  ft.  mist.  capt. 
min,  6tis  horis. 

Sept.  1st. — The  abdomen  perfectly 
soft ;  the  nervous  system  quiet ;  and 
the  fingers  have  lost  their  rigidity ;  the 
appearance  of  the  child  is  that  of  health. 

3d. — No  rclTef  has  taken  place  from 
the  bowels  for  some  hours ;  the  child 
has  gradually  sunk  into  a  state  of  stu- 
por ;  is  very  palid,  and  lies  with  its  eyes 
half  open ;  is  evidently  sensible  to 
sound,  but  when  roused  quickly  re- 
lapses into  a  state  of  insensibility  ;  the 
abdomen  immensely  swollen  and  hard  ; 
urine  had  been  voided.  I  ordered  the 
following  medicine,  &c. 

R  Conf.  Card.  gr.  xx. 
Pulv  Jalap,  gr.  x. 
Inf  Sennae,  Jiss. 
Tr.  Hyos.  m.  vi. 

Sp.    Ether   Nitr.  m.  x.     M.  ft.  Sumat. 
Coch.  ij.  min.  2dis  horis. 

and  the  camphor  to  be  reapplied.  In 
the  evening  the  child  was  much  relieved  ; 
the  state  of  stupor  had  passed  away ; 
the  bowels  had  been  freely  relieved,  and 
the  swelling  of  the  abdomen  had  quite 
subsided.  The  child  being  incapable  of 
taking  the  breast,  I  directed  nourish- 
ment to  be  given  every  two  hours 
through  the  night. 


-1th. — The  child  is  perfectly  sensible, 
and  slept  a  good  deal  ;  the  bowels  have 
been  much  disturbed  ;  the  motions  have 
been  trifling,  and  quite  litpiid  ;  is  very 
languid. 

R  Pulv.  Contrayerva?,  Comp.  gr,  xxiv. 
Gum  Acac.  gr.  xvi. 

A(i.  PurpB,  5iss.     M.  ft.  Mist.  Capt.  cj. 
ruin.  (Jtis  horis. 

5th. — The  motions  have  become  con- 
sistent, and  much  less  fre(]uent;  the 
child  is  materially  better  ;  she  has  again 
taken  the  breast ;  slept  the  best  part  of 
the  night;  the    nervous   system   quiet. 

Continued  the  medicines. 

8th. — The  child  has  been  going  on 
very  well. 

The  Contrayerva  has  been  continued  every 
six  hours. 

In  this  case  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
child  owed  its  existence  to  that  cessa- 
tion of  convulsive  action  which  imme- 
diately followed  the  application  of  the 
camphor.  The  most  vivid  picture  of 
that  diseased  state  would  be  no  exagge- 
rated description  of  the  little  creature's 
sufferings  and  condition  at  that  time. 
I  was  particularly  struck  with  her  situa- 
tion on  the  3d  of  September.  Her 
tumid  belly  ;  and,  if  I  may  use  the  ex- 
pression, paralyzed  nervous  system, 
strongly  reminded  me  of  the  state  of 
my  puerperal  patient  in  that  period  of 
her  illness  when  the  abdomen  was  as 
distended  as  before  delivery*,  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  swelling  in  both  instances 
being  followed  by  the  same  relief.  Her 
subsequent  sufferings  I  cannot  but  re- 
gard as  simply  the  effects  of  indigestion. 
This  may  appear  a  trifling  source  to  re- 
fer to,  as  producing  such  complicated, 
and  what  is  often,  too,  sucli  fatal  mis- 
chief; but  when  we  consider  the  cha- 
racter of  the  first  attack,  and  the  violent 
convulsive  actions  which  existed  for 
hours,  it  may  be  easily  imagined  that 
the  digestive  organs  were  left  incapable 
of  performing  their  functions,  and  that 
the  nervous  system  remained  prone  to 
assume  the  most  fatal  kind  of  distur- 
bance on  the  slightest  irritation  being 
offered. 

*  I  allude  to  the  case  I  formerly  related  to  you. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

ON 

THE  ECHENEIS  REMORA,  OR 
SUCKING-FISH; 

With  a   sJwrt   Notice  aUo   of  the  Gasterosteiis 

Ductor,  or  Pilot- Fish. 

By  George  Bennett,  Esq. 

Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  &c.  &c. 

(With  a  Woodcut.) 

The  sucking-fish  is  commonly  found 
adlierintr  to  the  body  of  tlie  shark.  It  is 
placed,  by  Cuvier,  ainona^  the  third 
order  of  fishes,  or  the  malacopliryyiens 
suhbrachisiis ;  which  is  characterized 
"  par  dcs  ventrales  attachdes  sous  les 
pectorales,  et  dont  le  bassin  est  iinine- 
diateinent  suspendu  aux  os  de  I'epaule." 
Its  tjeneric  character  is  as  follows  :  — 

Head  furnished  above  with  a  flat, 
ovate,  transversely  sulcated  sliield. 
Gill  membrane  six-rayed.  Body  with- 
out scales. 

There  are  three  species  described  by 
naturalists :  the  Echeueis  remora,  or 
Mediterranean  species;  the  Echeneis 
neucrates,  or  Indian  Remora;  and  the 
Echeueis  lineata,  or  lineated  Remora, 
which,  has  been  described,  by  Mr.  Ar- 
chibald Menzies,  in  tlie  first  volume  of 
the  Linnaean  Transactions.  It  inhabits 
the  Pacific  ocean.  Cuvier  mentions  the 
E.  osteochir,  N.  "  dont  les  rayons  des 
pectorales  sont  osseux,  comprinies  et 
terminus  par  une  palette  legerement 
creuelee." 

The  description  ^iven  by  Dr.  Shaw, 
in  his  Zoology,  of  the  Indian  species, 
does  not  accord  with  those  1  have  seen. 
He  says  of  the  Mediterranean  species, 
that  its  general  colour  "  is  an  uniform 
brown,  without  any  material  difference 
of  shade  either  on  the  upper  or  lower 
surface."  The  tail  of  this  species  he 
also  describes  as  being  "  of  a  slightly 
forked,  or  rather  lunated,  appearance." 
The  number  of  the  transverse  divisions  on 
the  shield,  as  varying  "  from  sixteen  to 
twenty,  but  the  most  general  number  is 
eighteen ;  and  it  grows  to  the  length  of 
eighteen  inches."  This  accords,  in  some 
degree,  with  the  species  I  have  seen 
captured  in  the  Indian  seas  and  Southern 
Pacific  ocean.  The  Indian  sjiecies  (E. 
neucrates)  he  describes  as  differing 
from  the  preceding  in  its  "  more 
kngthened  or  slender  shape,  in  the  tail 
l)cing  ovate,  and  differing  also  in  its 
colours;  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
being  olive-green,  and  tlie  under  parts 
whitish  ;  the  (ins  are  yellowish-brown, 
with  dusky  ed<ros." 


The  Indian  species  thus  described  I 
have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining ;  all  those  that  I  have  seen  cap- 
tured, during  a  voyage  to  India,  and  in 
tlie  Southern  Pacific  Ocean,  accorded 
with  the  following  description,  taken 
from  one  removed  from  a  sliark  in  lati- 
tude IF  56'  north,  longitude  2:2'=' 30' 
west. 

When  first  removed  from  the  water, 
the  colour  of  the  fish  was  an  uniform 
greyish  or  lavender,  which  soon  chang- 
ed to  a  brownish  colour;  the  tail  was 
forked,  or  rather  crescent- shaped. 
The  sucking  plate,  of  an  oval  form, 
was  situated  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  head,  and  was  composed  of  seven- 
teen transverse  moveable  cartilagi- 
nous plates  (.but  they  vary  in  number, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  fish),  each 
armed  with  minute  teeth  directed  back- 
wards; from  which  cause  it  wasdilHcult 
to  detach  the  animal  in  a  direction  per- 
pendicular or  backwards,  but  it  was  re- 
moved witli  facility  when  drawn  off  in 
the  direction  of  the  head. 

On  inspecting  the  month  I  observed 
two  rows  of  teeth  situated  on  the 
margin  of  each  jaw,  one  internal  to 
the  other,  the  outer  row  being  larger 
and  stronger  than  the  inner;  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  inner  row  is  in- 
tended, as  in  the  shark,  to  replace  the 
front  row,  wiien  lost  from  time  or  acci- 
dent. On  the  palate  were  also  placed 
two  rows  of  very  fine  teeth,  and  the 
other  parts  of  the  mouth  were  rough.  I 
made  several  dried  preparations  of  the 
head  of  this  fish,  which  well  displayed 
the  form  of  the  disk  ;  and,  by  keeping 
the  mouth  distended,  the  rows  of  teeth 
could  be  distinctly  seen  and  examined. 
Tiie  following  cut  represents  the  head 
of  this  fish,  shewing  the  sucking-[date. 
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The  fins  arc  two  pectoral,  two  ventral, 
one  dorsal,  and  oiio  anal  ;  the  whole  of 
wliicli  are  of  small  size,  in  proportion 
to  the  Itody  of  the  fish,  as  well  as  the 
tail.  Tlie  disproportion  of  the  size 
of  the  head,  and  ihe  diininulive  size  of 
the  fins  and  tail,  must  consequently  pre- 
vent its  swimniinir  to  any  distance,  for 
when  seen  swimniiuij  its  motion  is  very 
tardy,  and  apparently  lal)orions.  Na- 
ture has,  therefore,  ])rovided  it  with  a 
means  of  attachinic  itself  to  rocks,  the 
jjottoms  of  sliips,  &c. 

I  have  seen  tiiem  attaclied  more  com- 
monly to  the  hody  of  the  S(ju.ilus  car- 
charias,  or  white  shark,  than  to  any 
other  species :  whether  it  is  that  this 
species  of  shark  is  the  most  usually  met 
will),  I  cannot  determine  ;  hut  on  a  blue 
shark,  althongli  accompanied  by  pilot- 
fish,  I  never,  in  the  few  instances  I 
have  met  witli,  saw  a  remora  attaclied, 
althoui^ii,  in  the  other  species,  I  never 
saw  one  captured  without  one  or  more 
being:  attaclied  to  it:  if  this,  on  further 
observation,  is  found  to  be  the  fact,  it 
may  be  probably  accounted  for  by  the 
S(]ualus  carcharias  more  frequently  ap- 
proaching the  land.  The  suckinj^-fish 
not  being  able  to  swim  any  distance, 
must  generally  remain  attached  to 
rocks,  &c.  and  from  them  removes  it- 
self to  the  sliark  as  he  approaches. 

The  sucking-plate  enables  these  fish 
to  change  their  locality,  by  attaching 
themselves  to  the  stronger  inhabitants 
of  the  ileep,  and  prevents  on  them,  as 
on  the  rocks,  tiie  danger  of  being  driven 
by  tempests  remote  from  their  usual 
food  and  rest.  This  fish  is  also  des- 
titute of  an  air-bladder. 

The  remora  was  supposed,  by  the  an- 
cients, to  lidve  had  the  power  of  arrest- 
ing the  progress  of  a  ship  under  full 
sail;  and  by  others,  their  nourishment 
was  suppose*!  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  jjody  of  the  shark,  or  from  any  sub- 
stance to  which  it  adhered  :  all  these 
chimeras  iuive,  however,  been  long  since 
dispersed.  Their  food  has  l>een  found 
i,from  the  examination  of  the  contents 
of  the  stomachs  of  the  specimens  cap- 
tured) to  be  minute  marine  insects,  &c. 

I  have  seen  the  remora  of  a  very 
large  size.  During  a  visit  to  the  Island 
of  Tongatabu,  one  of  the  friendly 
group,  on  August  1st,  1829,  several 
were  brought  on  board  for  sale,  by  the 
natives,  which  measured  three  feet  and 
upwards  in  length.  They  had  taken 
them  with  a  hook  and  line.    They  were 


cooked,  and  found  delicate  and  well- 
tasted.  During- also  our  passage  through 
the  straits  of  St.  Ijernardin  to  Manilla, 
several,  of  a  large  size,  were  seen  swim- 
ming about  the  ship,  but  their  move- 
ments were  slow  and  heavy. 

The  most  usual  size  taken  from  the 
body  of  a  shark,  is  from  si.x  to  twelve 
inches.  Tiie  Indian  remora  is  said  to 
be  found  "  of  the  length  of  two  or 
three  feet ;  and  even,  according  to  a 
description  quoted  Ity  Dr.  Bloch,  to 
that  of  seven  feet.  The  usual  numl)er 
of  divisions  on  its  shield,  is  from  twenty- 
two  to  twentv-four."  Shaw's  Zou1o<j-v, 
Vol.  IV.  Part  2,  p.  210. 

The  power  of  adhesion  is  retained  for 
alongti(oc,  by  this  fish,  after  decapita- 
tion. 1  detached  one  of  them  from  the 
body  of  a  sliark,  decapitated  it,  and  then 
applying  the  sucking-plate  to  a  smooth 
surface,  found  the  power  of  adhesion 
remained  ;  and  it  continued  for  the 
space  of  nearly  twenty  minutes.  The 
body  of  tlie  animal,  after  the  removal 
of  the  iiead,  displayed  much  muscular 
irritability  on  being  touched,  and  the 
pectoral  and  ventral  fins  moved  for  a 
long  time  afterwards. 

There  are  several  specimens  of  the 
remora  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  and 
also  the  disk  of  one  of  a  very  large  size. 
As  the  habits  of  fish,  or  any  circum- 
stances relating  to  them,  in  our  present 
confined  knowledge,  cannot  fail  of  be- 
ing interesting,  1  have  given  the  pre- 
ceding observations  from  those  in  my 
manuscript  journal  collected  during  a 
recent  voyage. 


THE  GASTEROSTEUS  DUCTOR, 
OR  PILOT-FISH. 


This  beautiful  little  fish  is  placed,  by 
Ciivier,  among  the  acanthopterygiens. 
It  is  the  Gasterosteus  ductor  of  Lin- 
naeus, Scomber  ductor  of  Bloch.  It  is 
of  a  beautiful  blue  colour,  girded  around 
the  body  by  broad  bands  of  a  very  dark 
blue.  It  is  usually  seen  in  company 
with  the  shark,  and  it  is  rather  an  ex- 
traordinary circumstance  that  it  is  seen 
in  the  company  only  of  that,  and  no  other 
voracious  fish.  I  have  seldom  seen 
them  larger  than  a  foot  in  length,  but, 
in  breadth,  some  much  larger  than 
others.  They  have  never  been  taken 
when  in  company  with  the  shark,  but, 
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on  the  capture  of  that  voracious  animal, 
they  hover  about  him  as  long  as  he  re- 
mains in  the  water ;  and  a  very  short 
time  after  he  has  been  hauled  on  board, 
they  can  sometimes  be  taken  by  a  bas- 
ket from  the  chains,  as  they  swim  at 
that  time  very  superficial  on  the  water, 
and  sometimes  they  have  been  known 
(but  rarely)  to  take  bait. 

London,  September  1,  1831. 


AXDROPOGON  SCHCENANTHUS, 
OR  LEMON-GRASS. 

Class,   Polygamia, — Ouder,  Monxcia. 


This  fragrant  plant  is  the  Aggya  ghas 
of  Bengal,  the  Pengiri-mana  of  the 
Singhalese,  and  the  Tangalat  of  the 
Philippine  Islands.  Every  portion  of 
the  plant  is  fragrant,  which  depends  on 
an  essential  oil,  which  is  extracted  and 
used  by  the  apothecaries  at  Manilla  for 
scenting  their  ointments,  &c.  The  na- 
tives at  Manilla  bruise  the  leaves,  and 
boil  them  for  a  short  time  ;  when  cool, 
the  decoction  is  strained  and  used  as  a 
lotion  in  rheumatic  alFections,  as  well  as 
in  cases  of  paralysis.  This  plant  is  cul- 
tivated in  tlie  gardens,  and  attains  the 
height  of  three  or  four  feet. — 3Ir.  G. 
Bennett's  MS.  Journal,  September 
1830. 


TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  ATMOS- 
PHERE, &c. 

At  the  Bay  of  Islands  and  Wyshuki  Cove, 
River  Thames,  New  Zealand,  from  April  2d 
to  July  i5th,  1829. — Extracted  from  a 
liegister  kept  on  board  the  Ship  Sophia  (^T.A. 
EUey,  Commander), 

By  George  Bennett,  M.R.C.S. 


strong  gales  from  S.E.  and  E.  by  S.  with 
heavy  rain. 

Range  of  the  thermometer  from  52° 
to  61'^. 

July,  from  the  1st  to  the  15th. — Fine 
weather  during  this  portion  of  the 
month. 

Range  of  the  thermometer  from  52*^ 
to  64«. 

We  arrived  at  New  Zealand  on  the  2d 
of  April,  and  took  our  departure  on  the 
15th  of  July.  Easterly  gales  are  pre- 
valent at  this  season  of  the  year.  These 
are  part  of  the  winter  months  at  New 
Zealand. 


ON  A  SINGULAR  STRUCTURE  IN  THE 
TAIL  OF  THE  EEL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
J  HAVE  observed  a   singular  structure 
near  the  extremity  of  the  tail  of  the  eel, 
which   appears  most  distinctly  to  per- 
form  the  office  of  an   auxiliary  heart. 
Its  diastole  and  systole  are  quite   regu- 
lar, and  independent  of  the  heart  itself. 
I  am  anxious  to  know,  through  the 
medium  of  your  journal,  whether  such 
a  structure  has  been  described  by  any 
former  observer. 

I  am,  sir. 

Yours  truly, 

M.A.RSHALL  Hall, 

14,  Manchester-Square, 
Sept.L'l,  1831. 

P.S. — This  phenomenon  was  shewn 
to  the  Committee  of  Science  of  the  Zoo- 
logical Society,  at  their  meeting  on  Au- 
gust the  .9th.  I  am  engaged  in  tracing 
the  office  and  connexions  of  this  auxi- 
liary to  the  circulation,  which  appear 
to  be  highly  interesting. 


April. — Occasionally  showers  of  rain; 
but  generally  fine  weather  during  this 
month. 

Range  of  the  thermometer,  from  55° 
to  72". 

May. — Showery  and  heavy  rain  dur- 
Ihe  greatest  part  of  this  month. 

Range  of  the  thermometer,  from  50" 
to  62^. 

June.  —  Fine  weather  during  the 
greatest  part  of  this  month,  excepting 
on  the    14th  and   15th,    when  we    had 


CHOLERA. 

To  the  Editor  of  tlu  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Sir, 
I  SEND  you  the  following  cases,  which 
I  think   interesting,  because  they  tend 
to  prove  one  of  two  things  : 

1st.  That  the  total  absence  of  i)ile  in, 
and  the  gruelly  appearance  of,  the 
cgcsta,  is  not  a  true  diagnostic  symp- 
tODi  of  the  Indian  cliolera  j  or 
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'i'Uy,  If  this  bo  ;i  tiiio  diaffnosis,  tliat 
a  similar  dij^ease  lias  already  shewn  it- 
self ill  England. 

Lastly,  as  a  corollary  in  eitlier  case, 
they  shew  that,  in  Kngland,  it  has  7iot 
been  an  iii(oc'tiotis  disease. 

My  opinion  on  this  point  is  nnich 
strengthened  liy  the  interestingcasegiven 
bv  Sir  JMatthcvv  Tieriicy,  in  yonrnuinber 
for  Angust  27th,  and  by  information 
from  my  father  *  and  other  medical 
friends. — I  am,  sir. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

George  Hemsley  Fielding. 

Hull,  September  17,  183!. 

Case  I.— This  occurred  in  the  qua- 
rantine station  in  Wliitebooth  Roads, 
on  board  the  ship  Edward,  from  Peters- 
burgh.  It  was  remarkably  mild  in  its 
nature,  and  I  shall  tiierefore  only  give 
the  leading  features  of  it,  and  an  out- 
line of  the  treatment.     C ,  seaman, 

was  seized  with  pain  and  heaviness  in 
the  head,  and  great  debility  ;  nausea 
and  purging.  On  my  going  alongside, 
he  came  to  the  gangway;  comphiined  of 
being  very  weak;  countenance  sallow  and 
anxious ;  tongue  iirownish  white,  and 
furred  ;  great  pain  and  tifjittncss  round 
the  epigastric  and  hypochondriac  re- 
gions of  the  body,  and  in  the  bowels; 
cramp,  particularly  in  the  calves  of  the 
legs  ;  nausea  ;  purging.  Did  not  know 
the  colour  of  the  evacuations.  1  was, 
of  course,  noc  able  to  go  on  board,  with- 
ont  being  myself  placed  under  quaran- 
tine. The  treatment  consisted  of  large 
doses  of  calomel  and  opium  ;  rhubarb 
and  magnesia;  .Sp.  Am.  co.  &c.  The 
first  evacuations  which  I  saw  (from  a 
man  who  brought  a  tub  into  the  chains) 
consisted  of  a  large  quantity  of  a  thick- 
ishjtiiid  matter,  of  a  white  and  gruelly 
appearance,  totalh/  devoid  of  bile ;  the 
following  day  they  became  green.  The 
pain  and  spasms  soon  disappeared,  and 
the  man  recovered.  No  other  of  the 
crew  ailed  any  thing  f . 

Case  fl. — This  severe  case  occurred 
in  one  of  the  closest  and  most  densely 
populated  entries  in  the  town  of  Hull ; 

*  I  have,  during  the  last  forty  years,  when  the 
English  cholera  has  been  epidemic  here,  occa- 
sionally seen  cases  exhibiting  as  great  or  greater 
collapse,  without  feculent,  and  almost  colourless, 
inodorous  excretions  as  in  the  above  cases, 
attended  chiefly  by  my  son  :  and  perhaps  such 
appearances  would  be  oftcner  observed  if  the 
egesta  were  more  constantly  inspected. — George 

FlKLDINC. 

t  I  can  send  the  whole  detail  of  the  case,  if 
you  think  it  requisite,  from  my  notes. 

199— vin. 


the  patifiitin  the  lower  rank  of  life,  ami 
poor;  house  miseralde  and  dirty;  a 
wife  and  nine  children,  all  in  constant; 
communication  with  him,  but  not  one 
was  attached  uilh  the  coinjilaint. 

S ,  lighterman  for  fruitsliips,  set. 

53,  strong  and  muscular,  of  sober  habits. 
August  l.'jth  had  committed  no  error  in 
diet,  and  went  to  bed  perfectly  well. 
At  4  A.M.  felt  uneasy  in  his  bowels,  and 
about  six  was  purged  three  times; 
stools  liquid  and  uucoloured ;  took 
some  brandy  aiid  water,  as  he  thought 
he  should  have  fainted,  and  went  to  bed. 
Was  immediately  seized  with  violent 
cramps  in  the  arms,  legs,  and  thighs  ; 
a  cold  sweat  broke  out  over  the  whole 
body  ;  the  power  of  speech  left  him, 
and  they  thought  him  dying.  At  8  a.m 
1  saw  him.  He  was  laid  on  his  back  ; 
features  pallid  and  shrunk  ;  voice  al- 
most inaudilile ;  hands  shrivelled  and 
bloodless ;  the  extremities  and  the 
cliest  icy  cold ;  the  whole  body  be- 
dewed with  cold  clammy  perspiration  ; 
violent  spasms  of  the  muscles ;  great 
prostration  of  strength ;  pulse  scarcely 
perceptible;  tongue  white;  no  sick- 
ness. Immediately  ordered  warm  blan- 
kets, friction  to  the  limbs,  bottles  of  hot 
water  to  the  feet  and  stomach,  and  gave 
him  twenty  grains  of  calomel  with  four 
of  opium.  I  ordered  him  not  to  have 
any  thing  for  the  space  of  an  hour,  and 
then  only  some  warm  diluent  drink. 
About  ten,  my  father  saw  him  for  me, 
as  I  was  obliged  to  leave  town  on  qua- 
rantine duty.  Reaction  had  taken 
place ;  skin  warm  an<l  moist ;  pulse 
nearly  natural,  but  weak ;  had  been 
sick  several  times,  but  had  not  thrown 
up  the  pills  ;  cramp  much  abated,  but 
returning  violently  on  the  slightest  at- 
tempt to  move;  one  stool,  without  fe- 
culence or  odour,  exactly  like  cold  bar- 
ley or  rice  water,  and  about  a  pint  and 
a  half  in  quantity  ;  great  debility.  To 
have  gruel  and  brandy,  broth,  barley- 
water,  &c. 

R  Calom.  gr.  x.     Opii,  gr.  iv.  in  Bol.  ii. 
s.  i.  4  Lor. 

In  the  evening  I  found  him  much 
improved.  Voice  firmer;  skin  warm 
and  moist ;  pulse  stronger ;  cramp 
much  relieve(l  ;  occasional  vomiting. 
8ays  what  he  throws  up  is  quite  pale, 
but  has  not  been  able  to  save  it,  as  the 
sickness  comes  on  so  suddenly  that  he 
has  not  time  to  reach  a  vessel.  It  is 
therefore   truli/  spasmodic.     Feels  the 
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same  sudden  action  on  the  bowels,  but 
has  quitted  nothing  I)ut  flatus.  Has 
slept  a  little  at  intervals.  Continue  the 
same  diet  and  the  bolusses,  of  which 
three  more  were  sent. 

14th,  Eleven  a.m. —  INIuch  better; 
slept  tolerably  well ;  no  return  of 
cramp,  except  a  little  in  the  left  leg ; 
pulse  natural ;  skin  warm  and  moist ; 
tongue  white  ;  one  stool,  of  the  same 
gruelly  appearance,  but  having  a  slightly 
feculent  smell.  Continue  same  diet. 
Continue  bolusses,  and  to  take  a  mag- 
nesia mixture,  with  a  little  Sp.  Am.  co. 
every  three  hours. 

7  P.M. — Continues  better ;  no  cramp; 
no  sickness;  one  stool,  precisely  the 
same  as  the  last. 

15th.— Was  very  sick  in  the  night, 
and  threw  up  nearly  a  chamber- potful 
of  pale  grnelly  fluid,  but  says,  that  at 
the  last  it  tasted  rather  bitter.  One 
stool,  still  gruelly,  but  somewhat  darker 
and  thicker  at  the  bottom,  and  slightly 
feculent  in  smell.  Tongue  white,  and 
moist ;  pulse  good.  Fancied  his  mix- 
ture disagreed  with  him,  and  it  was 
therefore  discontinued.  Has  taken  a 
little  nourishment. 

R  Calom.  gr.  xv.  Opii,  gr.  iii.  F.  Bol. 
St.  s. 

7|  P.M. — Complains  he  is  very  weak, 
but  feels  much  better.  No  sickness ; 
no  cramp  ;  skin  warm  ;  pulse  natural, 
but  weak  ;  one  stool,  of  rather  more 
consistence,  and  a  dirty  greenish  colour. 
To  take  a  little  warm  gruel,  or  sago, 
with  brandy,  frequently  ;  broth,  tea,  &c. 

R  Calom.  gr.  x.  Opii,  gr.  ii.  f.  Bol.  ii. 
s.  i.  6ta.  quaque  hora. 

16th,  Noon. — Hashadarestless  night; 
threw  up  once  a  large  quantity  of  the 
same  gruelly  fluid  as  before ;  purged 
six  or  seven  times  ;  saved  the  last  two 
evacuations,  which  are  nearly  black  ; 
tongue  white  ;  pulse  natural,  but  weak; 
no  cramp.     JSamediet. 

R  Calom.  gr.  viii.  Opii,  gr.  iv.  f.  Bol.  ii. 
s.  i.  Stat,  et  alt.  b.  s. 

7  P.M.— Complains  of  debility,  but 
skin  warm  and  moist ;  pulse  open  and 
natural ;  has  been  sick  several  times, 
but  has  simply  thrown  up  the  ingesta  ; 
three  stools,  small  in  quantity,  and  dark 
coloured.  To  continue  the  same  diet, 
and  take  his  bolus. 

R  Pulv.  Trag.  co.  Jii.  Potas.  Nit.  3ss. 
Pulv.  Opii.  gr.  iii  M.  div.  in  Cb.  vi. 
s.  4.  .T  lior.  e.\  aq  hord. 


1 7th. — Tndiff'erent  night ;  gums  sore ; 
debility  ;  one  stool,  rather  more  natural 
in  appearance  ;  no  sickness  ;  pulse  na- 
tural, but  low.     Continue  diet, 

R  Opii,  gr.   ii.  f.   Bol.   h.  s.    s.  Pulv. 

Rhei,  9j.     Pulv.  Zingib.  gr.  x.  Aquse 

Meutbae,  ^iss.  f.   haustus  in  s.  Cont. 
powders. 

18th. — Easy  night ;  boweb  once  open, 
and  stool  better  colour. 
Cont.  Med. 

19th — INIuch  better ;  bowels  not  open. 

R  jMag.  UtiB,  3j.  Flor.  Sulph.  5ss. 
Aqua  Menthfe,  3^'-  ^c.  ii.  M.  3  hor. 
and  to  use  a  sage  gargle  to  ibe  moutb. 

20tb. — Mending  rapidly  ;  stools  na- 
tural and  formed  ;  enjoys  his  food.  In 
two  or  three  days  was  quite  well,  and 
al'.letoget  out. 

Case  III.— JMr.  S.,  a  delicate,  sickly 
man,  set.  45,  subject  to  gouty  attacks 
and  derangement  of  the  biliary  func- 
tions. This  case  was  principally  at- 
tended by  my  father. 

August  13th,  1  P.M. — Was  attacked, 
about  9  A.M.,  with  nausea  and  pains  in 
the  lower  belly.  Has  had  three  stools, 
which  he  describes  as  feculent  and 
offensive.  Pain  in  the  legs,  but  not 
amounting  to  cramp ;  tongue  loaded, 
and  dirty  white ;  pulse  feeble ;  skin 
cold;  hands  and  feet  very  cold.  Abdo- 
men soft.  Covered  with  warm  blankets. 
Hot  flannels  to  the  abdomen  ;  gruel  and 
brandy ;  broth,  barley-water,  &c. 

R  Calom.  gr.  x.     Opii,  gr.  iv.  f.  Bol,  ii. 
s.  1.  Stat,  et  alt.  h.  s. 
Mist.  Carb.  Sods,  ,'^vi. 
Mist.  Acid.  Tart.  ^vi.  in  imp.  eff.  sum. 
otra  q.  bor. 

14th,  10  A.M  — Skin  still  cold;  coun- 
tenance anxious;  several  evacuations, 
gruelly  and  devoid  of  bile;  stomach  ex- 
cessively irritable,  but  sickness  soon 
over,  and  evidently  spasmodic.  Tongue 
white  ;  belly  soft,  but  a  little  tenderness 
just  below  the  umbilicus. 

App.  Emp.  Cantb.  Abdom. 
R  Calom.  gT.  x.    Opii.  gr,  iii.  f.  Pil.  ii. 

St.  s. 

Pulv.  Trag.  co.  5j.      Potas.  Nit.  5ss, 
Aqua;  Cinnam.  ^vi.  s.  3  bor. 

8  P.M.  —  Has  vomited  frequently; 
two  gruelly  stools  ;  tongue  white  ;  pulse 
feeble. 

R   Calom.  Opii,  aa.  gr.  iii.  f.  Bol.h.s.s. 

15tl),    10   A.M. — Sickness  very  trou- 
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blesome  in  the  nij,Mit,  but  slept  a  little 
occasionally.  Blister  has  risen  well. 
Three  stools,  still  grueliy,  except  ilie 
last,  which  contains  a  little  yellow  bile 
and  some  dark-coloured  tecula  ;  smell 
offensive  and  feculent.  Pulse  natural, 
and  open  ;  skin  moist  and  warm  ;  no 
pain.  Tongue  clean  round  the  ed^cs, 
but  a  thick  yellow  deposit  in  the  middle. 
Continue  diet. 

R  Calom.  gr.  vi,     Opii,  gr.  ii.  f.  I3ol.  ii. 
s.  1.  Stat,  et  alt.  post.  hor.  ir. 
]\Iist.  Alk.Mag.  Jvi.    s.  c.ii.  M.  3  hor. 

8  I'.M. — Sickness  still  troublesome. 
Two  stools,  dark  and  offensive.  Pulse 
natural,  but  weak. 

R  Calom.  Opii,  aa.  gr.  ii.  f.  Bol.  h.  s.  s. 

16th. — Has  slept  at  intervals  ;  vomit- 
ed several  times,  but  tlie  matter  chiefly 
consists  of  what  he  has  taken.  One 
stool,  fluid  and  dark  brown.  Com- 
plains of  great  debility,  and  almost  con- 
stant nausea  ;  eructations.  Pulse  na- 
tural, and  not  very  feeble  ;  warm  skin, 
and  free  perspiration  ;  tongue  clean. 

R  Hyd.  c.  Creta,  5ss.  Pulv.  Opii,  gr.  . 
M.  div  iu  Ch.  vi.  s.  1.  8va  hor.  Kep. 
Mist.  Alk.  4ta  quaque  hora  sumeuda. 
Beef-tea,  broth,  gruel,  sherry  wine,  <s:c. 

7  r.M. — Feels  much  better.  No  pain  ; 
no  sickness  ;  has  kept  some  beef- tea  and 
some  wine.  One  stool,  dark  and  fecu- 
lent. 

Cont.  Med.  &c. 

17th. — Has  been  purged  ten  times 
during  the  night,  and  griped.  Fresh 
bile  in  the  last  stools,  which  are  liquid. 
Vomited  twice  ;  nausea ;  flatus  ;  urine 
scanty.  Friction,  with  hot  brandy,  to 
the  stomach. 

R  Pulv.  Cretse  c.  Opio,  gr.  v.  4ta  hcra. 
Cont.  Mist.  Magues.  and  diet. 

Evening. — Much  the  same  j  at  least 
seven  more  evacuations  since  morning; 
saw  one,  which  is  of  a  good  colour. 
Sickness  rather  abated. 

Cont.  Med. 
R  Opii,  gr.  X.  in  Suppos.    ii.   6tis  hora 
utend. 

18th. — Sickness  abated;  tenesmus 
troublesome;  stools  more  formed,  and 
natural  ;  a  little  sleep  at  ~  intervals ; 
tongue  clean ;  pulse  natural ;  skin 
moist. 

Cont.  I'ukrres. 


Evening.— Irritable,  but  much  better. 
No  sickness  ;  one  stool  of  natural  ap- 
pearance, lias  kept  all  his  broth,  li:ir- 
lev-watcr,  wine,   &c. 

llUh— Slept  well.  No  sickness  j  one 
natural  stool  ;  aj)petite  improving;  skin 
warm  aiul  niuisl  ;  pulse  natural ;  tongue 
clean. 

20th.— Continues  improving.  Sits  up 
two  or  three  hours  at  a  time.  Appetite 
good;  bowels  open  and  natural.  He 
continued  speedily  mending  from  this 
time,  and  was  out  uf  doors  in  a  few  days. 

C.\sE  IV.— J.  Wilconibe,  labourer, 
stout  man,  set.  ^5,  was  seized  suddenly, 
while  workiuir,  with  violent  pain  and 
cramj)  in  the  stomach ;  fell  down  and 
rolled  about  with  agony.  Some  men 
brought  him  on  to  our  surgery,  where 
my  assistant  gave  him  some  ammonia 
and  lavender.  I  saw  him  almost  iuinie- 
diately  :  he  was  bent  almost  double,  the 
cpigastiium  seeming  almost  to  touch  the 
spine ;  hands  cold ;  skin  covered  with 
cold  clammy  perspiration  ;  spasmo- 
dic contractions  of  the  diaphragm, 
and  attempts  to  vomit,  but  notliing 
comes  up.  Pulse  quick  and  small  ; 
bowels  ([uite  easy.  1  immediately  had 
him  bled  freely  to  sixteen  ounces,  which 
afforded  relief,  and  the  warmth  began 
to  return  ;  and  1  gave  him  01.  Cajeput, 
gr.  XXX.  iu  a  little  mucilage.  In  half 
an  hour  the  spasms  were  much  abated, 
and  I  gave  him  Calom.  gr.  X.  Opii,  gr. 
ii.  f.  Bol.  St.  s.  His  pulse  was  open  and 
natural,  but  the  tongue  brownish  white. 
He  walked  home.  In  the  morning  he 
came,  and  said  he  had  had  a  good  night, 
and  no  return  of  the  cramp.  The  bowels 
had  been  opened,  and  the  stools  were 
green.  I  gave  him  a  few  calomel  pow- 
ders to  take  on  steadily,  and  saA'  no 
more  of  him.  This  violent  attack  had 
been  evidently  brought  on  by  taking  a 
draught  of  cold  water  when  hot  with 
working. 

In  the  case  which  occurred  in  the 
Hull  garrison,  tlie  grueliy  state  of  the 
evacuations,  both  from  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  was  particularly  noticed  by  the 
medical  men.  No  other  soldier  was 
similarly  attacked.  My  friend,  Mr. 
Huntington,  also  informs  me  that  he 
had,  a  short  time  since,  a  case  in  which 
the  egesta  were  of  a  grueliy  appearance, 
and  violent  spasms  present.  The  man 
recovered  in  a  short  time. 

And  here  it  may  not  lie  in)proper  to 
notice  that  the  temperature  of  the  air 
was  uncommonly  hiifh  tlurinij  the  whole 
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month  of  AuiTust,  and  the  aliiiospbere 
generally  hijihly  electrical.  The  wind 
principally  ii:,'ht,  and  from  the  east- 
ward ;  and  in  the  evenings  there  was 
often  a  thick  cold  fog. 

^-on)e  very  interesting  facts  have  been 
coainuinicatcd  to  my  father  respecting 
the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  cholera  in 
the  village  of  Hatfield,  about  twelve 
miles  from  Hull,  on  the  sea-coast.  The 
medical  gentleman  states,  that  almost 
the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  have  suf- 
fered from  it.  The  following  is  a 
sketch  of  the  progress  of  the  com- 
plaint as  it  occurred  in  a  family  he  at- 
tended. The  iiouse  is  near  the  sea,  and 
the  cliff  very  high  :  — 

J.  D.  set.  -lb,  strong,  able  man ; 
seized  very  suddenly  ;  saw  him  about 
four  hours  after.  Violent  sickness  and 
purging  ;  feet  and  hands  very  cold  ;  cold 
perspiration;  sunk,  pale  countenance  ; 
pulse  small  and  feeble;  cramp  in  the 
body  and  legs  ;  evacuations  fluid,  and 
nearly  white,  like  chalk,  and  appeared 
to  be  fermenting  in  the  vessel.  His 
wife  and  seven  children  all  suffered  from 
the  same  complaint,  but  he  did  not  see 
the  evacuations.  All  recovered.  His 
wife  was  confined  soon  after  her  attack, 
and  witiiin  twenty-four  hours  the  infant 
was  attacked  witli  cholera.  As  soon  as 
the  meconium  was  carried  off,  tlie  stools 
became  white ;  it  was  almost  inces- 
santly purged,  with  great  pain,  and 
died  the  third  day. 
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"  L'Auteur  se  tue  a  allonger  ce  que  ie  lecteurse 
tue  a  abriger." — U'Ai,ejibert. 


The  History  of  Medici ne.  Surgery,  and 
Anatomy,  from  the  Creation  of  the 
World  to  the  Commencement  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  Bv  William 
Hamilton,  M.B.     Vol.  H. 

[Concluded  from  page  664.] 

The  second  volume  of  this  work,  which 
we  have  now  to  notice,  is  in  many  respects 
better  done  than  tlic  first.  In  the  first, with 
abundant  materials  and  ample  sources 
of  information  at  bis  command,  the 
author  has  hurried  through  the  medical 
history  of  fifty-five  centuries  with  sin- 
gular want  of  original  research  and  care- 
lessness of  inquiry  :  his  sins  of  omission 


and  commission  in  treating  of  that 
lengthened  period  are  coasefjuently  nu- 
merous;  and  the  sample  of  history 
writing,  on  the  whole,  which  that 
volume  aff"orded  us,  is  any  tiling  but 
creditable  to  the  author's  talents.  The 
second  volume  is  better,  chiefly  because 
it  is  written  with  less  flourish  and  pre- 
tension. It  comprehends  an  account 
of  the  last  three  centuries,  from  tlie  time 
when  medicine  began  to  have  a  distinct 
literature,  and  to  run  a  more  Ijrilliant 
course  in  keeping  pace  with  the  general 
revival  and  diifusion  of  learning,  up  to 
the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. Such  a  period,  so  contrasted  witl» 
the  comparatively  barren  ages  which 
went  before,  and  so  full  of  discovery  in 
every  branch  connected  with  medical 
science,  is  of  course  not  to  be  treated 
historically  in  the  short  space  here  al- 
lotted to  it.  The  author  seems  to  feel 
the  difticulty  ;  he  has  not  ventured  to 
meddle  with,  much  less  to  grasp  for  ap- 
propriation, the  accumulated  treasures 
which  he  would  seem  to  think  were  ra- 
ther calculated  to  encuml)er  tlian  to  en- 
rich him  ;  but  he  has  prudently  given 
us,  under  the  semblance  of  an  liistorical 
digest,  a  series  of  biographies  and 
sketches  belonging  to  the  period. 

This  arrangement,  however,  has  many 
disadvantages:  it  presenrs,  in  the  first 
place,  no  more  than  a  meagre  list  of 
names  in  chronological  order,  with  a 
selection  of  little  more  than  such  few 
particulars  as  any  biographical  diction- 
ary would  give;  and  with  so  little  art 
are  those  names  and  particulars  strung 
together,  tliat  they  constitute  a  chain, 
in  which,  though  each  link  may  have  a 
certain  portion  of  workmanship  to  boast 
of,  there  is  an  incongruous  want  of  uni- 
formity and  keeping  about  the  whole 
that  depreciates  much  its  value. 

Linacre,  the  first  bright  luminary  of 
British  medicine,  is  dispatched  in  four 
short  pages  of  common  parlance — not 
one  new  idea  added  to  the  briefest  sum 
of  what  lias  ever  been  told  about  him; 
whilst,  immediately  after,  six  arc  de- 
voted to  the  vulgar  abuse  which  is  afloat 
in  the  worhi  about  Paracclius.  Tills 
may  afford  a  fair  test  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  work  has  been  got  up— no 
wide  or  very  impartial  views — no  nice 
selection  from  tlie  facts  laid  down  in 
opposite  statements — no  originality — 
no  accuracy.  A  fcvv  examples  will  en- 
able the  reader  to  form  his  own  judg- 
ment in  the  matter. 
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The  paragraph  about  Servetus  mij;lit 
liave  l)oeii  wriUeii  a  liuiulrcd  years 
ago  :  — 

"  A  fe\v  years  later  than  the  anatomy 
of  Berenirarius,  Servetus,  a  Spanish 
physician,  eminent  for  liis  talents,  and 
not  less  so  for  his  erndition,  published 
those  two  works  which,  however  they 
may  he  regarded  as  detracting  from  the 
orthodoxy  of  his  religious  opinions, 
establish  his  claim  to  the  rank  of  a  phi- 
losojihieal  iiKjnirer,  a  good  anatomist, 
and  an  attentive  observer.  In  his  work 
entitled  "  Do  Christianismi  Restitu- 
tione,"  we  find  the  first  genuine  ray  of 
light  which  has  been  thrown  on  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood,  by  any  of  the 
writers  who  preceded  our  illustrious 
countryman,  Harvey.  The  work  which 
contains  the  passage  proving  Servetus 
to  have  been,  at  least,  partially  acquaint- 
ed with  the  manner  in  which  the  circu- 
lation of  the  system  is  maintained,  is  of 
such  extreme  rarity  as  to  be  of  enor- 
mous value,  and  attainable  but  by  few. 
The  passage  itself  is  as  follows." 

He  then  gives  us  this  rare  passage, 
such  as  it  hasajipeared  a  thousand  times 
in  the  pages  of  various  writers,  since  it 
was  first  given  to  the  world  as  a  rarity 
by  \\'olton  and  Douglas.  xVfter  which 
he  disposes  of  poor  Servetus  finally  in  a 
few  vague  figurative  words: — 

"From  all  this  it  is  sufficiently  clear 
that  he  had  a  perfect  acquaintance  with 
the  minor  circulation  through  the  lungs, 
and  even  some  idea  of  the  chemical 
change  which  the  blood  undergoes  from 
coming  in  contact  with  the  atmos- 
pheric air  in  that  organ — and  thus  laid 
the  foundation  of  that  noble  super- 
structure, which  had  baffled  the  genius 
and  enterprise  of  all  his  predecessors  ; 
and  which  none,  even  of  bis  successors, 
aided  as  they  were  by  the  clear  manner 
in  uhich  he  had  pointed  out  ])art,  and 
intimated  the  rcniaii!d;M'  of  the  way, 
were  able  to  accomplitli  until  the  i)a- 
tient  investigation  and  brilliant  talents 
of  our  countryman  Harvey,  after  a 
lapse  of  nearly  another  century,  dis- 
covered the  important  secret,  and  com- 
pleted that  beautiful  theory  of  the  cir- 
culation, of  which  Servetus'  tliscovenj 
can  only  be  regarded  as  the  faint  pe- 
numbra." 

How  strange  that  even  these  few 
words  cannot  be  concluded  without  a 
mistake!  What  disioveri/ ?  Servetus 
was  no  discoverer.  We  know  that  he 
was  one  of  the  first   anatomists  of  his 


day,  and  that  ho  and  V'esalins  enjoyed 
the  highest  reputation  in  the  Parisian 
school  of  anatomy;  but  he  no  where  ap- 
pears, in  the  little  that  he  has  written  on 
medical  matters,  to  Ir.ive  any  pretensions 
to  be  reputed  a  discoverer :  he  was 
simply  an  observer,  and  an  exact  one, 
of  what  had  been  already  discovered 
with  respect  to  tiie  lesser  circulation. 

This  naturally  induces  us  toincjuiri'  how 
the  author  has  treated  tlie  great  Har- 
veian  discovery  itself?  The  reader  will 
find  what  he  has  said  on  that  subject  in 
the  following  short  paragrajdis  :  — 

"  Si.\  years  after  the  discovery  of  the 
lacteals,  Harvey, our  illustrious  country- 
man, who  had  been  led,  by  his  instruc- 
tor, Fabricius  ab  Atiuapcndcnte's  ob- 
servations upon  the  valves  of  the  veins, 
to  investigate  the  long-disputed  probleuj 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  sidved 
the  mystery  which  had  so  long  baffled 
the  penetration  of  the  greatest  men, 
and,  having  completed  bis  masterly  and 
unprecedented  researches,  astonished 
and  delighted  the  world  of  science  by 
the  publication,  in  U'28,  of  the  true 
theory  of  the  circulatioa — an  '  opuscu- 
Inm  aiirenm,^  as  Hallcr  truly  observes, 
arranged  with  the  most  admirable  per- 
spicuity, and  resting  on  the  firm  basis 
of  experiment,  unalloyed  by  a  single 
particle  of  the  base  metal  of  specula- 
tion. 

"  W^e  have  already  seen  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  cireidation  had  been  pro- 
gressively unfolding  itself  for  a  period 
of  more  than  half  a  century,  from  the 
days  of  Scrvi-liis  to  those  of  Harvey; 
each  succeeding  anatomist  adding  sonie- 
what  to  the  mass  of  illumination  whicli 
progressively  shed  its  rays  upon  the 
subject,  demanding  only  a  master  mind 
to  concentrate  them  in  a  due  focus,  and 
guide  their  direction  to  tlie  proper  point. 
Tiiat  master  mind  was  Harvey's,  wlio, 
following  up  the  discoveries  of  which 
his  instructor  was  un;i!de  to  understand 
the  application,  completed  the  magic 
circle  of  the  circulation,  and  exhibited 
the  blood,  not  merely  performing  its 
minor  circulation  through  the  lungs — 
not  oscillating,  as  Cicsalpinus  idly  ima- 
gined, in  perpetual  ebb  and  How  tliroitgli 
the  same  vessels — but  flowing  in  one  full 
majestic  stre.im  from  the  left  ventricle 
of  the  heart  through  the  aorta,  and  its 
infinitude  of  ramiticatious  and  sultdi- 
visio[:s,  to  every  part  of  the  frame,  im- 
parting life,  health,  vigour  and  warmth 
to  all ;  taken  up  by  the  various  and  mi- 
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nute  ramifications  of  the  veins,  after 
pcrforminrr  its  destined  functions ; 
poured  into  the  vena  cava,  an<l  thence 
returned  to  the  right  auricle  and  ventri- 
cle of  the  heart,  to  prepare  for  tlie  in- 
haling of  a  fresh  portion  of  the  vital 
fluid  of  the  atmosphere  in  another  pas- 
sage through  the  lungs,  previously  to  its 
resuming  its  vivifying  circle  through  the 
system. 

"  The  more  hrlUiant  a  discovery,  and 
the  more  beneficial  its  results,  the  more 
certain  is  its  author  of  becoming  the 
butt  of  envy,  and  the  ol)ject  of  detrac- 
tion. That  of  the  circulation  too  far 
transcended  all  which  had  preceded  it, 
for  Harvey  to  hope  for  escape  from  the 
common  lot ;  hut  we  have  nut  room  to 
finell  on  the  efforts  of  detractors  whose 
malice  hns  long  ceased  to  be  injurious. 
'J'iie  triumph  of  truth  has  baffled  their 
efforts  to  detract  from  his  merits,  and 
the  claim  of  Harvey  to  the  completion 
of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  discoveries 
liistory  ever  had  to  record,  stands  in- 
contestibly  admitted." 

Tills  is  short  enough  in  all  conscience ; 
but  it  could  scarcely  be  otherwise  in  a 
volume  where  so  much  space  is  almost 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  minor  fry  of 
discoveries.  There  may  be  much 
variety  and  much  curious  matter  thus 
brought  together;  but  it  is  robbing  tiie 
great  and  shining  lights  of  the  science 
to  add  to  the  short-lived  brilliancy  of 
the  comparatively  obscure ;  and  we 
could  very  well  dispense  wuh  the  pre- 
sence of  a  host  of  those  medical  littcra- 
icurs,  that  we  might  have  the  more  room 
to  do  homage  to  the  true  and  munificent 
benefactors  of  medicine. 

\\q  may  have  shewn  ourselves  rather 
fastidious  in  examining  the  contents  of 
this  work,  and  we  may  dltler  essentially 
from  the  author,  as  we  believe  we  have 
tolerably  evinced,  in  our  view  ofhis  per- 
formance ;  but  this  shall  not  prevent  us 
from  doing  justice  to  the  varied  and 
curious  matter  which  is  to  be  found  in- 
terspersed, especially  throughout  the 
present  volume.  We  shall  make  a  few 
extracts  without  much  pains  of  selec- 
tion : — 

"  Among  the  other  extraordinary 
events  connected  with  the  medical  and 
surgical  history  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, we  have  to  record  one  which,  were 
it  not  for  the  high  authority  on  wiiieli  it 
rests,  might  well  be  accounted  incredi- 
ble, and,  even  as  it  is,  must  be  admitted 
to  partake  almost  of  the  miraculous, — 


so  wholly  at  variance  is  it  with  all  ordi- 
nary experience  and  preconceived  opi- 
nions. Tills  event  is  no  other  than  the 
delivery  of  a  woman  residing  at  Sens,  in 
Champagne,  of  a  petrified  child,  which 
was  taken  from  her  by  the  Ccesavian 
operation,  in  the  year  15S2.  ThU  fact, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  rests 
upon  no  less  authority  than  that  of 
Bartholine,  Pare,  Licetus,  and  others  of 
the  most  unquestionable  veracity,  who 
strongly  attest  its  truth.  It  was  uni- 
versally  believed  to  have  lain  in  the 
maternal  uterus  for  twenty  years  before 
she  had  courage  to  undergo  the  only 
operation  by  which  she  could  have  been 
relieved  from  so  unnatural  a  burthen, 
and,  after  having  been  cut  out,  was  car- 
ried from  Sens  to  Paris,  where  it  was 
purchased  by  a  goldsmith,  from  Venice, 
who  sold  it  for  a  large  sum  to  Frederick 
ill.  king  of  Denmark,  by  whom  it  was 
added  to  his  collection  of  rarities,  where 
it  may,  perhaps,  yet  be  seen, — at  least 
it  was  in  existence  there  not  many  years 
since.  That  it  is  really  a  human  fcetiis, 
and  not  an  artificial  preparation,  made 
to  impose  upon  the  credulous,  is  evident, 
as  we  are  informed  by  those  who  have 
seen  it,  to  the  eye  of  any  observer.  Its 
upper  part  is  found  to  be  composed  of 
a  substance  resembling  gypsum :  the 
lower  part  is  said  to  be  much  harder, 
the  thighs  and  posteriors  being  perfect 
stone,  of  a  reddish  colour;  its  grain 
and  surface  perfectly  resembling  that  of 
human  calculi.  How  to  account  for 
this  singular  deviation  from  the  ordinary 
laws  of  nature  in  a  clear,  explicit,  and 
philosophic  manner,  might  hi  difficult, 
although  not  more  so,  perhaps,  than  to 
account  for  many  other  operations 
which  are  equally  marvellous,  but  which, 
from  falling  more  frequently  under  our 
observation,  have  ceased  to  i)e  regarded 
with  surprise.  We  know  that  the  basis 
of  the  bones,  in  all  created  beings,  is 
an  earthy  substance,  which,  experience 
tells  us,  may,  by  the  action  of  disease, 
or  the  freak  of  nature,  be  deposited  in 
parts  for  which  it  was  not  originally 
designed  ;  as  when  ossification  of  the 
vessels  connected  with  the  heart  pro- 
duces angina  pectoris,  and  chalky  con- 
cretions form  on  gouty  joints.  The 
same  irregularity  of  action  which  was 
capable  of  producing  the  deposition  of 
earthy  matter  in  the  muscular  or  ten- 
dinous fabric  of  the  mother,  in  place  of 
the  bones,  can  be  easily  understood  to 
be  capable  of  converting  the  whole  of 
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the  foetus,  while  yet  unborn,  into  a 
substance  such  as  that  of  which  the 
present  lusus  was  composed ;  and  it 
wouhl  l»e  most  unpliilosophical,  as  well 
as  impious,  to  deny  the  possibility  of  a 
fact  so  repeatedly  attested,  merely  from 
our  inability  to  comprehend  the  mode 
in  which  the  (ireat  Creator  of  all  thouf>!it 
proper  to  etfect  it.  To  the  simple  child 
of  nature,  whose  wanderino;s  have  never 
trans<fres»ed  the  limits  of  the  tropics, 
or  ascended  into  the  rej;ions  of  perpe- 
tual congelation,  or  to  the  unlettered 
inbabitaul  of  the  frozen  reoions  border- 
in<r  upon  tiie  pole — the  consolidation  of 
the  liquid  stream  into  a  substance  rival- 
linsj  in  solidity  the  firmest  rock,  and  the 
flight  of  fish  al)ove  the  surface  of  the 
deep,  are  phenomena  far  surpassing  in 
point  of  credibility  the  litliifactiuu  of 
the  fcetus — and  yet  both  of  these  are 
phenomena  familiar  to  every  traveller, 
and  intelli^rible  to  every  tvro  in  philo- 
sophy. We  are  unfortunately  left  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  constitutional  habits 
of  the  mother,  but  when  we  know  a 
mode  by  which,  although  somewhat 
out  of  the  common  course  of  nature, 
the  change  from  an  organized  to  an 
inorganic  substance  is  capable  of  being 
efteeted,  we  should  only  expose  our 
ignorance  by  denying  or  disputing  a 
fact  which  rests  for  its  support  upon 
such  authorities  as  Bartholine  and 
Pare." 

As  we  have  given  so  long  au  extract 
about  a  petrified  child,  we  may  add 
another  notice  on  the  same  subject,  but 
n)ucli  more  brief,  which  we  find  at  a 
snbsecjuent  page: — 

"  We  liave  already  had  occasion  to 
notice  the  fact  of  a  fvBtus  having  been 
extracted  from  the  maternal  uterus,  in 
which  it  was  supposed  to  have  lain  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years,  as  attested  by 
writers  of  the  highest  credibility,  and 
as  having  occurred  in  France  during  the 
last  century.  We  are  called  upon  to 
speak  of  another,  which  does  not  rest 
upon  e(]ually  credilde  authority,  since  it 
comes  from  an  account  pul)lished  in 
liiJ^J  by  Nicholas  Blegny,  a  (juack  rup- 
ture doctor,  who  acquaints  us  that  the 
foetus  was  said  to  have  been  petrified, 
having  ac<|uired  from  its  long  residence 
in  the  abdomen,  and  the  pressure  of  the 
other  viscera,  an  almost  cartilaginous 
hardness,  and  retaining  lillle  of  the 
human  form.  Had  Blegny  l)een  ever 
so  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  doc- 


trines of  physiology,  he  would  have 
known  that  simple  pressure  was  more 
likely  to  produce  absorption  than  petri- 
faction ;  and  the  whole  account  cornea 
before  us  in  so  questionable  a  form, 
tiiat  although  the  case  already  related, 
upon  the  authority  of  Bartholine  and 
Pare,  justifies  our  admitting  the  possi- 
bility of  some  real  foundation  existing 
for  Blegny's  report,  implicit  reliance 
should  not  be  placed  on  all  the  state- 
ments of  his  narrative." 

The  following  short  notice  of  trans- 
fusion may  not  he  uninteresting: — 

"  In  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
for  the  year  \66G,  we  meet  with  the 
first  account  of  experiments  made  upon 
the  transfusion  of  the  blood  of  one  ani- 
mal into  the  veins  of  another,  which 
was  laid  before  the  Koyal  Society  by 
Dr.  Lower,— whose  speculations  proba- 
bly suggested  a  repetition  of  the  experi- 
ments upon  the  human  body,  which  he 
had  made  upon  animals;  this  was  at- 
tempted, probably  for  the  very  first 
time,  by  John  Denys,  a  graduate  of  the 
university  of  INIontpellier,  who  pub- 
lished the  result  of  his  observations  in 
the  Journal  des  Savans  for  1667.  Denys 
was  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject,  and 
confident  of  success  from  the  plan  which 
he  recommended  j  and,  in  a  letter  to 
M.  de  IMontmor,  he  acquaints  him  that 
he  had,  by  these  means,  restored  a 
lunatic  to  his  senses,  and  cured  a  Swiss 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  De  Bonde. 
His  patients,  however,  falling  victims 
to  his  practice,  notwithstanding  his  as- 
sertions of  their  cure,  further  experi- 
ments upon  human  subjects  were  ex- 
pressly prohibited  by  the  parliament. 
.Some  recent  attempts  have  been  made, 
among  the  other  paradoxical  specula- 
tions of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  re- 
vive Dr.  Lower's  and  Dr.  Deny's  prac- 
tice ;  but  this  attempt  to  invade  the 
patent  rights  of  that  illustrious  pair  is 
not  likely  to  prove  very  successful,  or 
to  become  fashionable  any  where  be- 
yond the  precincts  of  St.  Luke's." 

Catalepsy,  that  apocryphal  disorder, 
is  thus  incidentally  introduced  : — 

"  In  1683,  Laurence  Bellini,  who 
was  born  at  Florence,  in  1643,  publish- 
ed a  ([uarto  volume— [This  is  a  tolerably 
fair  specimen  of  the  mode  in  which  our 
author  introduces  a  new  subject  in  his 
lnstory~\ — on  the  subject  of  the  pulse 
and  urine,  venesection,  fevers,  and  dis- 
orders of  the  head  and  chest ;  of  which 
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a  fourth  edition  was  published  at  Ley- 
den  in  1717.  with  a  preface  prefixed  to 
it  by  the  celebrated  Boerhaave.  It  is 
dedicated  by  Bellini  to  Francis  Redi, 
and  is  a  work  of  considerable  observa- 
tion and  research,  although  often  ob- 
scure, and  considerably  too  theoretical. 

"  Amonff  other  valuable  matter,  Bel- 
lini's work  contains  an  excellent  de- 
scription of  that  rare,  singular,  and 
mysterious  affection,  catalepsy,  which 
it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  so  few,  even 
of  the  most  eminent  practitioners,  to 
witness ;  an  affection  in  which  the 
whole  of  the  voluntary  powers  are  sud- 
denly arrested,  and  the  body  becomes 
fixed  during  the  continuance  of  the  pa- 
roxysm in  the  same  attitude  in  which 
it  commenced,  as  tiiougli,  to  use  the 
emphatic  language  of  Bellini  himself, 
it  was  suddenly  converted  into  '  rigid 
iron,  or  inflexible  wood;'  or  perhaps, 
in  stricter  language,  the  patient  sud- 
denly becomes  like  a  breathing  statue, 
incapa!)le  of  thought,  volition,  or  spon- 
taneous motion,  while  at  tiie  same  time, 
the  vital  or  involuntary  functions,  those 
functions  over  the  exercise  of  which  the 
soul  or  thinking  principle  has  no  con- 
trol, as  the  respiration  and  circulation 
go  on  unimpaired,  and  apparently  un- 
affected by  the  apparent  absence  of  the 
soul;  marking  such  distinction  between 
the  vital  and  the  sentient  powers,  as,  if 
we  could  penetrate  a  little  more  deeply 
into  those  secrets  which  it  has  pleased 
the  Almighty  for  the  present,  at  least, 
to  conceal  from  human  penetration, 
Avould  at  once  explain  that  mysterious 
connexion  between  matter  and  spirit, 
l)etween  the  immortal  soul  and  the 
perishable  body,  which  the  greatest  phi- 
losophers have  hitherto  sought  in  vain. 
We  hover  as  it  were  on  the  brink  of  dis- 
covery, while  an  irresistible  power  holds 
us  back  and  pronounces,  "  thus  far, 
but  no  farther." 

But  we  must  close  our  extracts :  the 
volume,  however,  we  cannot  close  with- 
out noticing  one  other  egregious  and 
singularly  vulgar  inaccuracy  which 
stares  us  in  the  face  at  parting. 

The  labours  of  the  illustrious  John 
Hunter  are  thus  treated  :  — 

"  Jn  1771  appeared  the  first  part  of 
a  work  on  the  Natural  History  of  the 
teeth,  by  INIr.,  afterwards  Dr.  John 
Hunter,  brother  to  the  equally  cele- 
brated Dr.  WvUiam  IIun;er,  who  had 
commenced  his  career  in  London  as  an 


assistant  to  Dr.  James  Douglas,  and 
became  afterwards  an  eminent  teacher 
of  anatomy  himself.  Dr.  John  Hunter, 
the  younger  brother,  rose  to  equal  emi- 
nence as  a  public  lecturer,  and  both 
brothers  acquired  great  celebrity  by  the 
splendid  museums  which  they  formed. 
The  second  part  of  Dr.  John  Himter's 
work  on  teeth,  containing  an  account  of 
the  diseases  to  which  they  are  subject, 
appeared  in  17/8.  Both  works  dis- 
played great  accuracy  of  research,  and 
are  highly  valuable  to  the  practical  den- 
tist. His  work  on  syphilis  was  pub- 
lished in  1786,  and  however  severely 
criticized  on  its  first  appearance,  both 
in  point  of  theory  and  practice,  will  ever 
remain  a  monument  of  his  sagacity  and 
observation.  Di".  Hunter  died  suddenly, 
while  in  the  act  of  turning  round  to 
speak  to  one  of  the  physicians  at  St. 
George's  Hospital,  on  the  Kith  of  Oc- 
tober, 1793,  of  a  paroxysm  of  angina 
pectoris,  a  complaint  to  which  he  liad 
been  for  some  years  subject,  in  the 
sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  His  heart 
was  found,  on  dissection,  to  be  the 
cl'.ief  seat  of  disease:  it  appeared  re- 
duced in  size,  the  coronary  arteries 
were  completely  ossified,  and  ossifica- 
tion had  commenced  in  the  valves. 
E(|ually  industrious  and  persevering 
witii  his  elder  brother,  John  appears  to 
have  considerably  surpassed  him  in  ori- 
ginality of  genius,  and  powers  of  inves- 
tigati'^n  ;  and  his  general  character  fully 
justified  the  opinion  pronounced  by 
Lavater  on  seeing  his  portrait,  painted 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  '  This  man 
thinks  for  himself,^" 

And  this  is  all  the  space  that  this 
greatest  of  physiologists  occupies  in  Dr. 
Jlp.milton's  history  !  But  what  we  have 
particularly  noticed  it  for  is  to  expose 
the  folly  or  ignorance,  or  both  concen- 
trated, which  is  betrayed  in  the  dubbing 
of  John  Hunter  with  the  doctorial  title. 
We  have  heard  that  Dr.  Johnson  once 
dismissed  an  amanuensis,  or  index- 
maker,  for  writing  down  "  JMilton,  Mr. 
John ;"  yet  the  poor  drudge  was  most 
unjustly  treated,  if  Dr.  Hamilton  es- 
cape, after  having  dubbed  John  Hunter 
with  a  title  which  he  utvcr  possessed. 
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"  Liret  omnibus,  llret  etinm  niihi,  dipnitatem  A  r- 
tis  Medico:  tiieri;  potestiis  modo  VLiiieiidi  in  pub- 
licum sit,  dicendipericulumnoiirecuso." — Cickiio. 


SEPARATION  WITHOUT  DISSEN- 
SIOxV*. 

For  tlic  appearance,  or  rather  the  re- 
appearance, of  this  essay,  and  doubtless 
also  for  its  somewhat  quaint  designa- 
tion, we  arc  indebted  to  its  whim- 
sical predecessor,  from  the  pen  of 
INlr.  Green.  But  for  "  Distinction 
without  Separation,"  we  had  never 
heard  of  '*  Separation  without  Dissen- 
sion." Separation  it  literally  is;  for 
the  paper  consists  of  a  chapter  cut  out 
of  a  little  pamphlet  published  some 
years  a^o  by  Mr.  Cooke,  and  now  pre- 
sented to  us  in  a  new  dress,  adapted  to 
the  fashion  of  the  times.  The  contents  of 
the  original  brochure  proved  the  writer  to 
be  a  man  of  intelligent  and  independent 
mind  ;  the  former  quality  being  evinced 
by  the  pertinency  of  many  of  his  re- 
marks, and  tiie  latter  by  the  uncompro- 
mising and  indignant  tone  in  which  he 
— a  general  practitioner,  spurned  the 
adulations  of  a  certain  worthy  con- 
temporary,—adulations  interestedly  ad- 
dressed to  his  department  of  the  pro- 
fession by  a  writer  who  was  so  Mind  as 
to  miss  perceiving  that  in  reality  he 
could  not  offer  a  greater  insult  to  any 
body  of  men  than  to  assume  that,  while 
ribaldry  and  slang  were  rejected  by 
all  other  men  of  liberal  education,  it 
still  continued  best  suited  to  their  com- 
prehension, and  most  grateful  to  their 
taste.  That  time  is  now  gone  by;  and 
we  shall  therefore  confine  our  observa- 
tions to  the  portion  of  the  original 
pamphlet  which  is  now  before  us. 

*  "  Separation  without  Dissension. — Observa- 
tions addressed  to  Generjil  Practitioners  ou  tlie 
best  means  of  maintaining  their  Privileges  and 
Respectability.  By  William  Cooke,  Member  of 
the  Koyal  College  of  Surgeons,  &c.  &c." 


After  a  short  preface,  in  which  the 
author  alludes  to  Mr.  (ireen's  sugges- 
tion for  uniting  the  tlilferent  orders  of 
the  profession  into  one  class — his  state 
of  "  ordered  unity" — as  chimerical,  (an 
opinion  in  which  we  are  fain  to  concur) 
he  proceeds  to  explain  his  own  views 
with  regard  to  general  practice. 

On  this  subject  the  first  position 
taken  by  Mr.  Cooke  is,  that  "  what- 
ever might  be  said  in  favour  of  the  di- 
vision of  labour,  it  is  for  the  good  of 
society  that  medicine,  surgery,  and 
midwifery,  should  continue  to  be  prac- 
tised in  combination ;"  and  he  thinks 
it  would  not  be  didicult  to  prove  that 
those  who  embrace  these  united  objects 
have  the  means  of  being  as  pre-eminent 
in  utility  as  they  undoubtedly  are  in  num- 
ber. Now  admitting,  as  too  evident  to 
require  illustration,  the  insensible  gra- 
dations by  which  the  various  branches 
of  the  healing  art  pass  into  each  other, 
we  cannot  allow  that  their  union  in 
practice  contri!)utes  either  to  the  per- 
fection of  knowledge,  or,  necessarily, 
to  the  advantage  of  the  public.  That 
it  does  not  contribute  to  the  advance- 
ment of  science,  is  proved  by  this— that 
discoveries  and  improvements  have  al- 
most uniformly  been  made  by  persons 
who  have  devoted  themselves  more  espe- 
cially to  particular  branches  of  practice; 
while,  with  respect  to  the  public,  the 
only  reason  why  the  union  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  becomes  practically  use- 
ful is,  that  as  society  is  constituted 
there  does  not  exist  a  sufficient  demand 
for  the  services  of  our  brethren  to  afford 
employment,  except  for  a  limited  num- 
ber, of  those  who  confine  themselves  to 
one  particular  department.  It  appears 
to  us  that  many  persons  in  viewing  this 
subject  look  upon  it  in  a  theoretical 
rather  than  in  a  practical  light. 
It  is  quite  true  that  the  healing  art 
should  be  sliulied  as  a  whole,  in  order 
that  the  general  laws  of  the  living  sys- 
tem in  health  and  in  disease  may  be  the 
better  understood;  but  this  discipline 
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liaving  been  previously  gone  through —  title  is  surely   the  least   part    of    the 

and  all  who  are  properly  educated  do  doctor — indeed  it  is  only  of  value  ia 

thus   study   their   profession — it  seems  so   far   as  it   may  be  looked  upon  as 

not  less  consonant  to   the  dictates   of  a  guarantee  of  his  acquirements ;  nay, 

common   sense,  than  it  is  ajrreeable  to  even  in  this  light,  it  is  so  little  valued, 

the  results  of  experience,  that  the  sub-  that  ihe  College  of  Physicians  do  not 

divisions  of  practice,  into  physic,  sur-  admit    the   degree  as    superseding  the 


gery,  and  midwifery,  have  contributed 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  advancement 
of  our  knowledge  and  to  the  welfare  of 
the  community.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that 
subdivision  may  be  carried  too  far,  and 
that  portioning  the  body  without  and 
within  into  compartments,  like  one  of  M. 
Deville's  phrenological  casts,  and  having 
practitioners  for  the  eye,  and  for  the 
ear,  and  for  the  teeth,  and  for  the  toes 
— and  for  certain  other  parts  of  no  less 
fundamental  importance — is  stretching 
the  principle  to  a  mischievous  and 
absurd  extent.    Yet  is  this  only  a  proof 


necessity  of  examination,  but  merely 
as  giving  the  candidate  a  claim  to  it. 
Why,  then,  should  this  preliminary 
be  required  ?  The  College  of  Sur- 
geons creates  or  constitutes  surgeons ; 
why  should  not  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians originate  physicians,  instead 
of  licensing  to  practise  those  who  are 
already  Doctors?  Let  them  exact 
certain  qualifications  on  a  high  scale — 
as  high  as  they  please,  but  without  the 
degree  of  doctor  in  medicine  being  pre- 
viously re(piired,  and  then,  on  passing 
the  requisite  examinations,  let  the  indi- 


of  the  impression  on  the  public  mind    dual  be  constituted  a  physician  by  their 
that  he  who  has  the  field  of  his  obser-    diploma. 


vation  limited,  will  be  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  objects  within  his 
range  ; — and  in  fact  it  is  only  when  the 
intellectual  vision  is  confined  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  shut  out  all  general  views, 
and  thus,  looking  upon  one  point  with  a 
microscopic  eye,  to  magnify  what  it 
contemplates  into  unusual  dimensions, 
that  the  principle  of  "separation"  be- 
comes pernicious.  In  a  field  so  exten- 
sive as  that  in  which  human  maladies 
flourish,  and  with  varieties  of  growth  so 
multifarious,  it  appears  to  us  that,  after 
a  general  survey,  the  attention  must 
be  limited,  to  secure  the  most  perfect 
knowledge  which  can  be  acquired.  But 
when  we  express  our  opinion  thus  fa- 
vourable to  the  division  of  labour  in 
this  as  in  other  departments  of  science, 
we  have  no  reference  to  the  collegiate 
distinctions  in  our  profession.  A  man 
who  has  directed  his  attention  to  me- 
dical cases,  after  having  gone  through  a 
liberal  preliminary  education,  is  as  well 


But  to  return:— One  of  the  points 
on  which  Mr.  Cooke  particularly  dwells 
— one  indeed  which  he,  in  common 
with  all  others  who  have  the  true  in- 
terests of  the  profession  at  heart  must 
earnestly  desire — is,  that  practitioners 
should  be  persons  who  "  live  by  the 
exercise  of  knowledge,  not  by  the  ex- 
changes of  commerce."  We  do  not  ex- 
pect ever  to  see  medicine  practised  wholly 
free  from  any  connexion  with  trade  ; 
but  we  are  (juite  sure  that  the  less  of 
traffic  that  apjiears,  the  more  respectable 
will  the  profession  hccon)e.  Jt  is  in  vain,. 
pp;-ha])S,  to  hope  that  the  profession  and 
the  trade  can  ever  bcjwholly  separated, for, 
as  society  is  at  present  constituted,  such 
an  event  would  throw  the  poorer  por- 
tion of  the  community  entirely  upon 
eleemosynary  sources  of  attendance;^ 
but  the  furnishing  of  medicines  niight 
be  maile  a  much  more  subordinate  atfuir 
than  it  is  at  present.  Patients  might 
be  made  to  know  and  to  feel  that  me- 


ijualified  to  practise  physic  as  if  he  had    dical  men  did  not  order  draughts  partly- 
taken  his  degree  at  a  university.    The    for   their  own   benefit  and  partly  for 
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that  of  liiiii  ulio  was  to  swallow  them. 
JStill  more  necessary  to  the  respecta- 
bility of  the  profession,  and  still  more 
easy  in  its  accomplishment,  if  the  par- 
tics  chose,  would  be  the  abandonment 
of  all  dcalinj^s  in  trade  not  immediately 
connected  with  their  professional  busi- 
ness ;  as  where  practitioners  keep  open 
shops,  nay,  where  ihey  sell  perfumery, 
and  other  articles  not  belonging  to  me- 
dicine— or  even  combine  tiie  postman 
with  the  doctor,  and  forward  an  epistle 
and  a  box  of  pills  by  the  same  convey- 
ance*. 

It  is  justly  observed  by  Mr.  Cooke, 
that  "  the  mode  of  remuneration  usually 
adopted  by  general  practitioners  is  not 
only  disreputable  to  themselves,  but  is 
derogatory  to  the  interests  of  their  pa- 
tients ;  and  the  period  has  arrived,  in 
which,  owing  to  more  exalted  senti- 
ments in  society,  and  to  the  augmented 
number  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  the 
plan  ought  to  be  relinquished  :"  and  in 
his  preface  we  are  informed  that  the 
author  has  "  long  since  wholly  aban- 
doned the  practice  of  compensation  by 
medicine."  The  inculcation  of  this 
principle  is  indeed  the  great  object 
of  the  pamphlet  before  us.  Again, 
observes  Mr.  Cooke,  "  the  medical  man 
should  endeavour  to  withdraw  from  the 
estimation  of  his  employers  every  no- 
tion of  traffic,  and  lead  them  to  regard 
the  exercise  of  his  judgment  as  that 
only  for  which  they  offer  iheir  compen- 
sation. It  is  both  detrimental  and  de- 
grading to  him  to  connive  at  the  sup- 
position that  the  fee  for  his  services 
demands  the  intervention  of  physic.  I 
wish  to  see  general  practice  conducted 
on  efficient  and  honourable  principles, 
but  it  cannot  be  so  till  this  disgraceful 
custom  is  abandoned."  In  these  senti- 
ments we  entirely  concur,  and  we  earn- 
estly recommend  them  to  the  attention 
of  our  brethren. 

It  is  consistent  with  our  knowledge 


'  III  one  of  the  greatest  thoroughfares  in  Lon- 
don there  is  a  twoiieniiy-iiost-office  at  the  shop 
of  a   "  iSurgcou,  S^c," 


that  many  gciunal  practitioners  arc 
gradually  adopting  the  plan  of  obtain- 
ing remuneration  by  diarging  fo'  ihe'.r 
advice,  instead  of  their  medicines; 
and  as  the  decision  of  Lord  Tenter- 
den,  in  the  case  of  Handy,  esta- 
blished a  precedent  in  their  favour, 
there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  a 
proceeding  so  calculated  to  raise  the 
character  of  the  profession,  will  every 
day  find  fresh  imitators. 

IS  CHOLERA  CONTAGIOUS?* 
Dr.  AIacmichael  has  published  aliltlc 
pamphlet,  the  ol>ject  of  which  is  to 
shew  that  the  answer  to  the  above  ques- 
tion ought  to  be  in  the  affirmative.  It 
will  perhaps  be  remcnd)ered  that 
some  years  ago,  when  it  was  pro- 
posed to  abolish  the  quarantine  laws, 
the  same  gentleman  wrote  a  paper, 
in  which  such  a  measure  was  strong- 
ly deprecated.  On  the  present  occasion 
the  same  line  of  argument  is  adopted, 
and  many  of  the  same  facts  and  illustra- 
tions are  adduced.  These  apply  to  the 
doctrine  of  contagion  generally  ;  and 
one  of  the  chief  objects  is,  to  demon- 
strate, that  formerly  those  diseases 
which  are  now  universally  admitted  to 
be  contagious  committed  their  greatest 
devastations  Hithout  the  mode  of  their 
propagation,  which  we  now  think  so 
manifest,  being  even  suspected.  The 
opinions  of  Rhazes,  Sydenham,  Willis, 
and  Morton,  on  small-pox,  are  quoted 
at  some  length  in  illustration,  after 
which  Dr.  JMacmichael  passes  on  to  con- 
sider the  history  of  the  plague,  quoting 
Mead's  account  of  its  introduction  at 
Eyam,  in  the  Peak  of  Derby,  together 
with  a  passage  from  the  European  IMa- 
gazine  of  July,  1/93,  descriptive  of  the 
same  event.  The  opinions  of  Dr. 
Maclean  and  Dr.  INIitchell  are  alluded 


•  "  Is  the  Cholera  Spasmodica  of  India  a  Con- 
tagious Disease  >  The  Question  considered  in  a 
Letter  addressed  to  Sir  Henry  Halford,  Bart. 
M.U.  President  of  the  Board  of  llealtli,  Ac.  &c. 
&c.  By  WiUian-i  IVIacmithael,  BI.U-  Fellow  of 
the  College  of  Physicians,  and  Physician  to  the 
King." 
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to,  in  order  to  shew  their  fallacy.  Dr. 
Maclean  being  asked  in  what  manner  he 
accounted  for  the  fact  of  an  epidemic 
disease  being  prevented  by  simply  shut- 
ting up  a  bouse  in  an  infected  place, 
answered,  that  the  advantage  to  be  de- 
rived depended  upon  the  situation  of 
the  house,  as  to  its  elevation,  and  other 
circumstances  connected  with  its  loca- 
lity, so  that  thorougli  drafts  of  air 
might  be  excliuled  during  certain  pe- 
riods, by  which  "  pestilential  blasts," 
not  contagion,  were  prevented.  On 
this  Dr.  Macmichael  comments  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  Now  it  may  be  worth  while  to  in- 
quire what  is  the  exact  situation  of 
tliose  Frank  inhabitants  of  Constan- 
tinople, who,  during  the  height  of  tbe 
plague  in  that  city,  shut  themselves  up 
and  adopt  the  precautions  of  a  voluntary 
(juarantine;  and  I  will  select  the  resi- 
dence of  the  British  Embassy,  which  is 
usually  called  the  English  Palace,  as  an 
example.  It  is  situated  in  Pera,  and 
stands  in  the  centre  of  a  large  garden, 
which  is  surrounded  by  high  wails.  It 
immediately  adjoins  a  Turkish  ceme- 
tery, where  multitudes  are  buried  daily, 
during  the  season  of  pestilence.  All 
the  windows  of  the  apartments  usually 
inhabhed,  look  to  the  south  and  south- 
west ;  they  are  almost  always  kept  open, 
and  the  freest  ventilation  constantly 
maintained.  The  inmates  of  the  palace 
take  exercise  in  the  garden,  which  is  of 
several  acres  extent,  at  all  hours,  and 
expose  themselves,  withoiit  the  slightest 
reserve,  to  every  change  of  temperature; 
in  short,  the  only  precaution  they  adopt, 
is  to  remain  within  tlieir  walls,  and 
avoid  the  possibility  of  touching  any 
one  infected  with  the  plague. 

"  If  it  were  possible  that  the  disease 
should  be  excited  by  the  air,  what  could 
save  the  English  residents  from  its  at- 
tacks ?  TJiey  are  as  much  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  parti- 
cularly to  the  pestilential  blasts  from 
the  south,  as  if  they  were  walking  the 
streets  of  Constantinople,  and  yet  tliey 
uniformly  escape.  But  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  the  wind  here  blows  gene- 
rally from  the  east  or  west — that  is,  up 
or  down  the  channel  of  the  Bosphorus  ; 
and  when  it  sets  in  from  the  west,  which 
is  often  the  case,  the  gales  arc  charged 
witii  the  eflluvia  from  the  city  of  Con- 
stantinople.    Nor  is  the  ussciliou  true, 


that  the  Turks  themselves  have  no  idea 
of  the  infectious  nature  of  the  plague  : 
many  of  them  believe  it  to  be  so  ;  and 
the  most  enlightened  of  them  all,  the 
Pasha  of  Egypt,  adopts  a  quarantine  for 
his  own  security-  When  the  plague  is 
at  Cairo,  he  either  retires  to  a  garden 
situated  about  two  leagues  from  the 
city,  and  surrounds  himself  by  his 
troops,  or  he  shuts  himself  up  in  a  for- 
tress on  the  other  side  of  the  Nile  at 
Gizeh." 

After  some  further  illustrations  de- 
rived from  the  history  of  the  plague,  the 
doctor  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that 
there  exists  a  certain  degree  of  reluc- 
tance in  the  human  mind  to  admit  the 
agency  of  an  imperceptibk  and  inscruta- 
ble emanation,  such  as  we  conceive 
that  to  be  from  which  contagion  pro- 
ceeds ;  hence  each  fresh  pestilence 
is  suffered  to  work  its  ravages  without 
our  taking  advantage  of  former  expe- 
rience J  and  such  Dr.  JMacmichael  holds 
to  be  our  present  predicament  with  re- 
gard to  cholera. 

"  No  one  can  deny,"  says  the  doc- 
tor, "  that  in  the  spasmodic  cholera 
of  India,  which  has  now  spread  over 
a  great  part  of  Europe,  we  see  at 
this  moment  a  disease  which,  in  its 
progress  and  mode  of  propagation, 
possesses  all  the  properties  of  a  conta- 
gion ;  and  to  maintain  that  it  is  not  a 
pestilence  of  that  sort,  is,  in  my  hum- 
ble opinion,  wilfully  to  abandon  all  the 
ordinary  maxims  of  prudence,  and  to 
remain  obstinately  blind  to  the  dictates 
of  common  sense." 

The  great  body  of  Indian  practi- 
tioners who  witnessed  Ihe  disease,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  conta- 
gious ;  but  some  there  were,  notwith- 
standing, who  held  a  ditferent  opinion  ; 
and  as  this  fact  has  not  been  sufficiently 
brought  before  the  public,  we  think  it 
right  to  give  the  foUowihg  extracts : — 

"  It  is  supposed  to  exist  in  the  at- 
mosphere, from  its  pervading  every 
where  so  extensively ;  but  how  comes 
it  to  spread  in  opposition  to  a  continual 
current  of  air,  namely,  the  S.  W.  mon- 
soon? Nevertheless,  tlie  idea  of  its 
being  contagious,  is  entertained  l)y 
few." — linntbaif  ItcporlSyi^,  110. — 31  r. 
Suryion  Andcrion, 
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"  If  it  be  soinctliinii'  f;encriil  in  the 
atmospliere,  wliy  Ikis  it  not  hillierto 
made  its  appearance  in  some  two  dis- 
tinct parts  of  the  province  at  the  same 
time?  Nothiiiu;  of  this  kind  has,  1  be- 
lieve, been  observed.  It  still  seems 
crecpiiiiT  from  villajje  to  villajre,  rages 
for  a  few  days,  and  then  begins  to  de- 
cline."— liombdy  Kepuils,  p.  173. — 
Suri/con  Jukes. 

"  >\  ith  respect  to  the  origin  and  na- 
ture of  the  malady,  I  am  incomjietent 
to  give  an  opinion  ;  but  that  its  progress 
is  independent  of  the  air,  I  thiidv  there 
are  many  circumstances  to  justify  the 
belief.  In  the  first  place,  we  see  that  it 
has  made  its  way,  independent  of  a  per- 
manent S.  W.  wind,  from  Jaulna,  down 
to  Punderpoor.  Its  eft'ects  were  not  in- 
stantaneous in  the  country,  but  its  pro- 
gress may  be  traced  by  a  slow-  advance 
fi"om  fifteen  to  twenty-nine  miles  a-day, 
as  if  it  had  been  communicating  gra- 
dually by  persons  travelling  from  town 
to  town." — Bombaii  Report,  p.  118. — 
Captain  Si/kes  Punderpoor,  August  15, 
1818. 

"  If  the  disease  were  occasioned  by  a 
distempered  state  of  the  atmosphere,  it 
would  have  spread  over  the  country 
with  some  son  of  regularity  ;  but  it 
seems  generally  to  have  travelled  in 
lines  along  the  post  roads,  and  always 
to  have  required  a  succession  of  sub- 
jects for  its  propagation." — Mr.  Sur- 
geon Coatfs. 

"  Its  introduction  to  Bombay  has 
been  clearly  traced  to  a  person  who 
came  from  the  Deccan,  and  passed 
through  Panwell  when  this  disorder  was 
raging  there;  and  it  has  been  observed 
here,  that  whenever  it  appeared  in  any 
particular  spot  or  family,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  family  or  of  the  neigh- 
bours were  attacked  within  a  very  short 
period  of  each  other  ;  on  many  occa- 
sions, I  have  seen  three  or  four  of  a 
family  lying  sick  at  once." — Dr.  Tai/lor 
to  the  Medical  Board  at  Bombay,  Nov. 
1(5.  1818,  p.  195. 

"  As  every  epidemic,  by  accumula- 
tion of  subjects,  has  a  tendency  to  pro- 
pagate its  virus,  I  am  cautious  in  re- 
porting this  disease  not  infectious. 
Almost  every  attendant  in  the  hospital, 
in  the  short  space  of  six  days,  has  had 
the  disease.  There  are  about  thirty  at- 
tendants J?)  the  hospilal.^^  —  Dr.  Burrell, 
Seroor,  July  27,  lii^i'S.— Bombay  lie- 
port,  p.  9. 


Among  the  Indian  practitioners,  and 
doubtless  with  others  also,  it  has  had 
considerable  influence  on  their  decision, 
that  if  the  disease  be  not  contagious, 
and  yet  be  regarded  as  such,  much  in- 
jury would  arise  from  the  desertion  of 
the  sick,  to  which  this  would  give  rise. 
This  doctrine,  however,  is  well  contro- 
verted by  Ur.  3Iacmichael,  who  clearly 
shews  that  the  spreading  of  the  jjcsti- 
lence,  which  the  assumption  of  its  non- 
contagious nature  so  materially  favours, 
is  incomparably  more  to  be  dreaded. 
This  has  always  appeared  to  us  so  strik- 
ing a  circumstance,  that  we  have  never 
ventured  to  adduce  those  arguments 
against  the  idea  of  its  being  contagious, 
which,  we  think,  might  be  advanced — 
nor  shall  we  do  so  now. 


EPIDEMIC  AT  ELSIjSEUR. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  while  cho- 
lera has  been  committing  such  ravages 
in  various  places  on  the  Baltic,  Elsineur 
and  the  adjacent  islands  have  been  visit- 
ed by  a  peculiar  form  of  disease,  at- 
tended with  much  derangement  of  the 
digestive  organs  ;  sometimes  passing 
into  severe  intermittent  fever,  and  at 
others  presenting  the  appearance  of  a 
malignant  typhus.  The  number  who 
have  suflered  is  great,  and  the  mortality 
has  been  very  considerable.  Agues  are 
common  at  this  season  in  the  above  si- 
tuation; but  the  present  epidemic  dif- 
fers essentially  from  the  characters 
which  these  have  presented  in  former 
years.  Fortunately  for  the  inhabitants, 
they  have  entirely  escaped  the  cholera — 
unless,  indeed,  the  disease  we  have  just 
alluded  to  be  a  modification  of  that  ma- 
lady. 


MINERAL  WATERS  IN  CHOLERA. 

The  opinions  which  the  physicians  of 
INloscow  have  publicly  expressed,   that 
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the  use  of  the  factitious  mineral  waters 
of  Dr.  Struve  appears  not  only  to  di- 
minish the  susceptibility  of  cholera,  but 
to  render  the  cure  more  easy  in  case  of 
an  attack,  has  this  season  materially 
contributed  to  increase  the  number  of 
subscribers  to  the  pump-room  of  that 
place.  It  has  been  observed,  that  not 
one  of  the  persons  who  went  throuj^h  a 
course  of  the  waters,  either  during-  the 
last  or  the  present  year,  has  fallen  a  vic- 
tim to  this  disease,  although,  according 
to  the  rates  of  mortality  in  that  com- 
plaint, fifteen  individuals  would  have 
formed  the  proportion  which  niiglit 
have  been  expected  to  have  fallen  a  sa- 
crifice. Of  six  patients  who  were  seized 
with  the  disease,  after  a  course  of  the 
waters,  every  one  recovered.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  active  exeriions  of  Dr. 
Toenichen,  the  pliysician  of  the  esta- 
hlishment,  and  of  JMr.  Hermann,  the 
chemical  superintendent,  in  endeavour- 
ing to  elucidate  the  nature  of  cholera  by 
chemical  and  physiological  experiments, 
as  well  as  for  the  skilful  manner  in 
which  they  have  conducted  the  establish- 
ment, the  Emperor  of  Russia  thought 
proper  to  confer  upon  both  the  honour 
of  knighthood  of  St.  Aim^.—Leipsic 
Gazette. 

[If  the  above  prove  correct,  it  will 
he  a  God-send  to  the  establishment  at 
Brighton.] 


Sir  James  IM'Grigor,  and  Dr.  C.  W. 
Clarke,  have  been  created  Baronets  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 


REPORTS  OF  CASES  OCCURRING 
AT  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 

NAVAL  HOSPITAL  OF  ALEXANDRIA. 

Enormous  Tumor  of  the  Scrotum, 
xveiykivg  WO  puxmds,  extirpated  with 
success  by  M.  Clot*,  Surgeon-Gene- 
ral to  the  Viceroy,  Director  of  the 
School  of  Medicine,  &c. 

While  at  Alexandria,  towards  the  end 
of  March  1830,  (writes  M.  Clot)  I  hap- 


*  It  will  be  recollected  that  reports  of  the 
practice  of  this  clever  surgeon  have  from  time  to 
time  ajipeared  in  our  pa^es  :  he  is  the  founder  of 
the  Hchool  and  general  lio  =  pit  il  of  Abon-Zabel. 


pened  to  see  an  unfortunate  Arab,  who, 
with  a  monstrous  scrotal  tumor,  pro- 
cured his  living  by  the  exposure  of  his 
hideous  complaint  to  the  eyes  of  the 
public.  I  was  particularly  struck  with 
him,  and  conceived  the  possibility  of 
saving  his  life  by  a  surgical  operation. 
Having  prevailed  on  the  man  to  enter 
the  hospital  on  the  27th  of  the  month, 
I  obtained  from  him  a  short  history  of 
himself:  — 

His  name  is  Agi-Assan ;  he  was  born 
at  Benilkelp,  in  the  environs  of  Mont- 
falont,  (upper  Egypt)  ;  he  is  now  46 
years  of  age ;  of  a  naturally  strong 
constitution  ;  tall  in  stature  ;  gay  in  his 
disposition ;  his  mother  has  had  ele- 
phantiasis of  the  leg  ;  he  never  was  any 
thing  by  profession,  except  a  murahout 
— an  humble  retainer  about  the  IMos- 
lem  sanctuaries — an  hereditary  station 
of  life  ;  he  used  to  earn  his  bread  by 
begging  and  selling  amulets.  About 
twenty-five  years  ago,  this  complaint, 
he  says,  began  to  make  its  appearance  ; 
he  never  knew  the  cause  of  it  ;  he  had 
had,  however,  several  attacks  of  vene- 
real, which  were  never  treated  profes- 
sionally, a  thing  which  is  common 
enough  with  the  Arabs,  their  symptoms 
of  syphilis  often  disappearing,  as  it 
were,  spontaneously.  The  first  en- 
largement of  the  parts  was  attended  with 
pain,  but  the  swelling  soon  after  be- 
came indolent,  and  made  little  progress. 
At  intervals  the  acute  character  return- 
ed, with  fever  and  vomiting,  which  con- 
tinued for  some  days,  and  then  as  unac- 
countably subsided.  This  state  of 
things — alternations  of  the  acute  and 
chronic  form — continued  for  a  length  of 
time ;  at  every  new  attack  the  tumor  at- 
taining an  accession  of  bulk ;  until,  in 
the  course  of  thirteen  years,  it  had 
grown  to  the  size  of  the  head  of  a  full- 
grown  foetus.  Within  this  period  he 
became  the  father  of  two  children  ;  but 
since  then,  that  is  to  say,  during  the  last 
twelve  years,  the  complaint  has  gone 
on,  making  a  rapid  and  regular  pro- 
gress, until  the  tumor  has  acquired  its 
present  dimensions. 

The  appearance  of  the  tumor  is  sin- 
gular :  it  looks  as  if  Agi-Assan  carried 
a  large  leathern  bag,  filled,  lietween  his 
legs;  i;  presents  not  a  vestige  of  the 
organs  of  generation,  eitlier  to  the  sight 
or  touch  ;  its  weight  obliges  the  man  tc 
sit  almost  constantly  on  tlie  ground,  l)ut 
when  he  is  on  his  limlis  he  is  obliged  to 
keep    them  wide  asunder.     The  tumor 
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always  toiiclu's  the  fjroiitnl,  and  forms  a 
seat  occasionally  for  tlio  owner  of  it, 
but  he  cannot  hn)g  use  it  so.  It  mea- 
sures twenty-three  inches  in  len^tii, 
nineteen  in  its  transverse  liiaineter,  and 
ten  in  its  antero-posterior.  The  front 
is  indented  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five 
inches  by  two  furrows,  which  run  oh- 
lii|ucly,  and  seem  to  divide  the  mass 
into  distinct  portions.  The  intei,aimeut 
is  of  a  dirty-ji'iey  colour,  wrinkled,  and 
deeply  creased  in  all  manner  of  ways. 
The  lower  part  of  the  tumor  is  the  more 
voluminous  part  ;  the  skin  is  there  less 
rou^jh,  less  varied  in  its  tints,  and  pre- 
sents alont!^  its  length  somethinij  resem- 
bling the  appearance  of  the  raphe.  In 
the  middle  of  this  part  projects  a  fold 
of  integument,  a  couple  of  inches  long 
and  an  inch  broad,  on  the  left  siile  of 
which  is  the  oritice  from  which  the 
urine  flows  ;  on  the  right  side  are  seve- 
ral ulcers,  the  only  spots  on  the  tumor 
that  are  painful.  The  hinder  parts  of 
the  mass  are  darker  in  colour;  and  the 
skin  is  there  more  firm  and  smootli  than 
in  front.  At  the  pubes,  the  pedicle  by 
which  the  mass  is  attached  measures 
nearly  two  feet  in  circumference,  and  is 
covered  with  varicose  veins.  There  is 
every  reason  to  think  that  the  testicles 
are  not  essentially  injured  ;  uor  is  there 
any  appearance  of  sarcocele.  The  pa- 
tient's general  health  is  not  bad,  and  his 
frame  of  mind  is  equally  favourable: 
in  fact,  the  man  is  made  up  to  undergo 
the  necessary  operation. 

I  was  anxious,  however,  to  hold  a 
consultation  before  I  performed  it ;  and 
for  this  purpose  I  called  together  all  the 
military  and  hospital  surgeons  in  Alex- 
andria. I  also  invited  Dr.  Pariset,  and 
the  French  navy  surgeons  who  were  in 
port — among  them,  IM.  Baud,  of  the 
Constance,  and  .M.  iMaeris,  of  la  Dili- 
gente.  All  were  of  one  opinion — that 
the  operation  afforded  tlie  only  chance 
of  saving  the  man's  life — a  life  at  pre- 
sent miserable  in  the  extreme,  and 
likely  to  be  of  no  long  duration  if  left  to 
unaided  nature.  The  operation  was  in 
consequence  performed  that  very  day 
at  ten  in  the  morning  ;  and  the  process 
I  adopted  was  as  follows: — 

The  patient  having  been  placed  on  a 
bed,  with  his  thighs  raised,  and  his  legs 
drawn  wide  asunder,  I  stood  at  his  right 
side,  and  made  two  incisions  on  the  pe- 
dicle, descending  perpendicularly  from 
the  groin,  with  a  third  one  transversely 
joining  thcui.   thus   securing  a   flap    of 


four  inches  by  five  for  acoverintr  for  the 
penis.  iMaking  now  two  cur\e'I  inci- 
sions, proceeding  downwards  and  back- 
wards from  the  iiase  of  the  aforesaid 
perpendiculars,  and  to  the  same  depth, 
I  carried  the  knife  on  eacli  side  until  the 
incisions  met  behind,  by  which  means 
I  was  provided  with  flaps  for  a  scrotum, 
if  the  testicles  should  prove  sound.  Jti 
dissecting  these  flaps  I  divided  a  great 
number  of  venous  and  arterial  vessels, 
which  I  tied  as  I  went  along.  I  then 
proceeded  to  trace  the  penis,  which  I 
readily  reached  by  introducing  a  bougie 
through  the  urine  vent  until  it  touched 
the  glans  :  this  I  laid  bare  by  cutting 
down  over  the  extremity  of  the  sound. 
The  bougie  was  then  introduced  into 
the  urethra,  and  by  its  means  the  penis 
was  uncovered.  My  next  object  was 
the  finding  of  the  spermatic  cords, 
which  I  eventually  reached  by  means  of 
two  oblique  incisions,  directed  from 
within  outwards  and  from  above  down- 
wards The  cords  were  found  greatly 
enlarged,  having  three  or  four  times 
their  natural  volume,  and  beina"  from 
ten  to  eleven  inches  in  length.  By  pur- 
suing their  course  i  came  to  the  testi- 
cles ;  that  of  the  right  side  was  bathed 
in  seven  or  eight  ounces  of  serosity, 
which  the  tunica  vaginalis  held ;  the 
left  one  was  free  froin  this  condition. 
Neither  penis  nor  testicle  exceeded  the 
usual  size ;  yet  from  the  state  of  the 
spermatic  cords,  the  preservation  of  the 
testicles  was  deemed  out  of  the  ques- 
tion; so  I  enclosed  the  apparatus  en 
masse  in  a  ligature,  and  cut  them  oflF 
within  two  fingers'  breadth  of  the  ring. 

I  now  detached  the  tumor  with  all 
convenient  speed,  not  stopping  to  tie 
auy  vessels,  and  had  but  three  or  four 
branches  in  the  end  to  tie.  The  flap 
was  now  drawn  over  the  penis  and  peri- 
neutn,  secured  by  sutures,  and  sup- 
ported with  a  T  bandage. 

The  time  occupied  in  the  operation 
was  twenty-two  minutes;  the  patient 
endured  it  with  admirable  courage,  and 
seemed  to  suflTer  nothing  but  a  slight 
syncope,  and  that  only  towards  the 
conclusion.  An  etherial  potion  re- 
cruited him  when  it  was  over,  and  he 
asked  for  a  pipe  and  a  cup  of  coflTee, 
which  were  given  him.  His  spirits  have 
been  constantly  kept  up  with  the  hope 
of  a  speedy  and  certain  cure.  Imme- 
diately after  the  operation,  I  proceeded 
to  examine  the  tumor  in  presence  of  the 
consulting      physicians.       Its      weight 
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proved  to  lie  one  hundred  and  ten 
poniids,  exclusive  of  a  considerable 
quantity  of  serous  fluid  which  escaped 
durinnf  the  dissection.  The  intei^ument 
rcsemltled  hogs'  skin  in  tous^hness  and 
solidity  ;  the  cellular  tissue  was  an  inch 
in  thickness,  lohulated,  infiltrated  with 
a  yellowish  serosity,  and  plentifully 
supplied  with  a  net-work  of  sanguife- 
rous vessels.  The  central  parts  of  tiie 
tumor  were  composed  of  a  yellowish 
sul)stance,  hard  and  fi!)rous  in  its  tex- 
ture, and  yielding  a  peculiar  noise  under 
the  knife.  The  spermatic  cords,  and 
the  epididymes,  were  engorged ;  tlie 
cords  nine  inches  in  length  ;  the  testicles 
were  of  the  ordinary  size,  and  not  un- 
sound ;  the  passage  of  the  urine  proved 
to  he  eight  inches  long,  and  of  about 
the  calibre  of  a  large  sound  ;  it  seemed 
to  have  been  formed  by  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  prepuce  turned  back  on 
itself. 

Two  hours  after  the  operation  the 
patient  complained  of  pain  in  the  peri- 
neum, and  of  inability  to  pass  a  drop  of 
water.  By  the  introduction  of  a  gum 
elastic  catheter,  I  drew  off  about  a  pint 
of  urine  ;  but  the  irritation  about  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  still  continuing,  1 
gave  him  an  anodyne  draught,  which 
relieved  him  perfectly.  Lotv  diet  and 
linseed-t(.a. 

28th.  —  Spent  the  night  restlessly  ; 
disturbed  with  dreams ;  the  bandages 
copiously  soaked  with  serous  discharge; 
more  comfortable  in  the  evening. 

2J)th. — A  tranquil  night ;  sleep  for 
three  hours;  discharge  still  copious; 
bandages  changed ;  the  lips  of  tiie 
wound  united  at  some  points ;  the  pa- 
tient drinks  nothing  but  pure  water  and 
juice  of  oranges,  at  his  own  request. 

30th. — Pulse  coming  down  ;  fresh 
bandages ;  the  wound  less  putfy,  and 
cleaner  looking  than  hitherto ;  slight 
exacerbation  in  the  evening. 

31st. — Had  some  hours  tranquil  sleep 
in  the  night ;  no  stool  for  the  last  five 
days.  Ordered  a  lavemint ;  diet  of 
rice-milk  and  barley-ivater. 

April  1st. — No  fever;  suppuration 
abundant  and  ichorous.  Another  lave- 
ment, which  produced  two  motions  in 
the  evening. 

2d. — A  diarrhosa  was  troublesome  to 
the  patient  during  this  day;  had  five 
stools. 

3d. — The  diarrhoea  gone. 

4th  and  5th. — Progress  favourable; 
the  dressings  applied  but  once  a-day. 
Some  sovn  and  lit/lit  fond  ordered. 


I  was  now  obliged  to  leave  Alexandria, 
but  received  from  Dr.  Cervelli,  in  whose 
care  I  left  my  patient,  ample  notes, 
from  which  I  select  the  following  :  — 

Up  to  the  ■  12th,  no  fever;  the  liga- 
tures of  the  cords  not  yet  stirring. 
From  the  12lh  to  the  29th,  the  wound 
proceeded  favouralily  ;  the  patient's  diet 
increased,  and  more  nourisiting;  the 
lateral  parts  of  the  integuments  cover- 
ing the  pubis  present  the  appearance  of 
tubercles,  like  those  which  were  on  the 
tumor.  Up  to  the  9th  of  l\lay,  nothing 
remarkable,  but  a  small  swelling  over 
the  part  where  the  ligature  was  situated 
upon  the  spermatic  cord;  the  applica- 
tion of  a  poultice  brought  forward  the 
abscess,  out  of  which  there  was  dis- 
charged three  ounces  of  pus ;  the  liga- 
ture, liovvever,  still  remained  ;  poultice 
continued  ;  patient  begins  to  walk  about. 
The  1st  of  June  came,  and  no  ligatures 
were  yet  removed  from  the  spermatics. 
I  requested  M.  Cervelli  to  send  me  the 
patient  to  Abouzabel;  he  set  out  on 
the  3d,  and  reached  me  on  the  12th. 
M.  Ciinova  took  care  of  him  on  the 
journey.  The  general  health  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  the  condition  of  the  wound, 
were  much  improved,  as  it  turned  out, 
by  the  removal ;  I  was  much  satisfied 
with  his  appearance.  The  woimd  in 
the  perineum  was  now  entirely  closed, 
except  a  spot  of  about  an  inch  in  length 
and  half  an  inch  in  breadth,  vvhich  was 
healthy  looking  nevertheless.  The 
swellings  in  the  groins  with  suppuration, 
like  two  buboes,  resulting  from  the  pre- 
sence of  the  ligatures,  I  succeeded  in 
reducing,  as  I  did  in  removing  the  liga- 
tures. The  man  would  have  been  well 
long  since  were  it  not  for  these  trouble- 
some cords. 

Agi-Assan  is  now  in  the  enjoyment  of 
good  health.  I  would  have  taken  him 
into  my  service  as  a  porter  to  the  hos- 
pital, but  the  fellow's  vagabond  habits 
made  him  prefer  rambling  about  the 
world  as  he  has  always  done. 


NOTICES. 

iMr.  IMacaulay's  letter  has  been  referred 
to  the  proper  quarter,  whence  it  has,  we 
suppose,  ere  this  received  a  satisfactory 
answer, 

Mr.  Nugent's  paper  in  our  next. 

We  believe  our  "  Constant  Reader"  will 
find  the  information  which  he  wishes  for,  in 
"  Crowther  on  White  Swelling." 

AV.  Wilson,  I'liiiler,  07,  Skiiuicr-Stiect,  Lontlou. 
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v4.v  delivered  hi/  him  in  his  Surgical  Lectures. 

[Coacludecl  from  page  616.] 

On  the  Causes  of  Death  after  Lit liotomy. 

It  is  much  more  apireeable  to  contem- 
plate the  cases  in  which  our  art  is  siic- 
cssfiil,  than  tliose  in  which  it  fails;  but 
the  study  of  the  latter  is  not  less  in- 
structive than  that  of  the  former  ;  and 
I  shonlii  be  guilty  of  a  serious  omission 
if  I  were  to  dismiss  the  subject  of  litho- 
tomy without  endeavouring'  to  explain 
the  circumstances  which  render  the 
operation  iiazardous :  under  which  it 
is  likely  to  shorten  the  patient's  life, 
instead  of  leading  to  his  cure. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  to  you  what 
I  conceive  to  be  the  bad  consequences  of  a 
too  free  division  of  the  prostate  gland. 
All  that  I  have  been  able  to  observe  for 
many  years  past,  has  confirmed  me  in 
the  opinion,  that  an  incision  of  the 
prostate,  extending  into  the  loose  celhi- 
1-ir  texture  surrounding  the  neck  of  the 
bl  ulder,  is  replete  with  danger  to  the 
patient.  Such  an  incision  is  never  ne- 
cessary where  the  calculus  is  of  mode- 
rate dimensions  ;  but  it  cannot  be 
avoided  where  it  is  of  a  very  large  size  ; 
and  hence  tlic  extraction  of  stones  of 
this  description  can  never  be  accom- 
plished without  a  great  probability  of 
the  patient  not  surviving  the  operation. 

The  symptoms,  whicli  arise  in  these 
cases,   are  not  ucll-markcd  in  the  first 
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in.stance.  There  is  some  heat  of  skin, 
and  generally  an  absence  of  perspira- 
tion J  there  is  usually  an  abundant 
How  of  urine  through  the  wound ;  the 
pulse,  as  to  fre<iuency,  is  somewhat 
above  the  natural  standard  j  and  tlie 
patient,  although  free  from  sutJering, 
has  no  disposition  to  sleep.  This  state 
of  things  continues  for  twenty-four, 
or  even  for  forty-eight  hours  after  the 
operation  ;  then  the  more  characteristic 
and  alarming  symptoms  shew  them- 
selves; the  pulse  becomes  more  fre- 
quent, rising  to  90,  100,  or  even  to  140 
in  a  minute  ;  the  heat  of  skin  becomes 
still  greater;  the  tongue  dry;  the 
countenance  anxious.  Afterwards,  as 
you  count  the  pulse,  you  find  every 
now  and  then  a  beat  weaker  than  the 
rest ;  und  at  last  there  are  complete  in- 
termissions. At  first  the  intermissions 
are  not  more  than  one  or  two  in  a  mi- 
nute; by  degrees  they  become  more 
frequent,  until  they  occur  every  third  or 
foiuth  beat.  There  is  an  occasional 
hiccough  ;  the  patient  complains  of 
some  degree  of  tenderness  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen,  especially  in  the 
k'ft  groin  ;  tiie  belly  becomes  tympa- 
nitic, that  is,  the  stomach  and  intestines 
are  tilled  with  air;  the  distention  of  the 
belly  increases  ;  the  hiccoughs  are  more 
frequent;  the  pulse  continues  to  inter- 
mit, becomes  weak  and  fluttering.  In 
some  instances  the  patient  retains  his 
understanding  even  to  the  last ;  while 
in  others  he  falls  into  a  state  of  low  de- 
lirium previous  to  death.  Occasionally, 
in  the  progress  of  such  a  case,  the 
patient  has  a  severe  rigor,  and  some- 
times he  complains  of  a  pain  in  the 
loins.  Where  these  symptoms  begin  at 
an  early  period,  he  may  die  within 
fortv-eight  hours  from  the  time  of  the 
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opcralion ;  l)Ut  in  other  cases  death 
may  not  take  place  for  four  or  five  days, 
or  even  for  a  week.  On  dissection,  you 
iind  the  cellular  membrane  round  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  and  between  the 
prostate  and  the  rectum,  bearing  marks 
of  inflammation,  infiltrated  with  lymph 
and  scrum  ;  and  to  a  gretiteror  l°ss  ex- 
tent converted  into  slough.  If  death 
lias  taken  place  at  an  early  period, 
the  intestines  are  found  distended  witli 
air,  and  there  is  a  very  slight  effusion 
of  serum  in  that  part  of  the  peritoneum 
which  descends  into  the  pelvis.  But  if 
the  patient  has  laboured  under  these 
symptoms  for  many  days  before  lie  dies, 
the  pcritonfEum,  where  it  is  reflected 
from  the  bladder  to  the  rectum,  is  seen 
of  a  darker  colour  than  natural,  and  en- 
crusted with  lymph  ;  and  at  a  still  later 
period  there  is  the  appearance  of  in- 
Hammation,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
throughout  the  peritoneeum  generally. 
But  the  peritonseal  inflammation  is  evi- 
dently not  the  primary  disease  :  it  is  the 
inflammation  and  sloughing  of  the  cel- 
lular membrane  of  the  pelvis  which  has 
induced  inflammation  of  the  adjoining 
portion  of  that  membrane.  Something 
also  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  tympani- 
tic distention  of  the  intestines,  which, 
if  continued  for  a  considerable  time,  is 
always  liable  to  be  attended  with  ten- 
derness of  the  abdomen,  and  some 
degree  of  peritonseal  inflammation. 

It  is  important  that  you  should  not 
fall  into  the  error  of  regarding  such 
cases  as  I  have  just  described,  as  cases 
of  simple  peritonseal  inflammation;  for 
the  remedies  which  would  be  useful  in 
the  latter  case  are  injurious  here.  The 
al)straction  of  blood,  even  the  opera- 
tion of  an  active  purgative,  will  cause 
the  patient  to  sink  more  rapidly,  tend- 
ing only  to  hasten  his  death.  The  pro- 
per system  to  be  pursued  is  the  oppo- 
site to  that  of  depletion.  The  patient 
should  take  such  nutriment  as  his  sto- 
mach is  capable  of  digesting.  The 
bowels  may  be  kept  open  by  injections, 
or  by  the  exhibition  of  some  very  gentle 
purgative ;  and  ammonia,  wine,  and 
brandy,  are  to  be  administered,  when 
the  state  of  the  general  system  indicates 
that  stimulants  are  necessary. 

Under  this  kind  of  treatment  I  have 
certainly,  in  more  than  one  instance, 
known  children  to  recover,  who  were 
affected  in  the  manner  which  I  have  de- 
scribed. In  one  of  the  cases  to  which  I 
allude,  an  abscess  formed  in  the  ncigh- 


bonrhood  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
which  burst  into  the  wound,  and  then  the 
symptoms  subsided.  In  the  other  a 
slough  separated  into  the  rectum,  and  a 
fistulous  communication  remained  after- 
wards lietwecn  that  bowel  and  the  neck 
of  the  bladder;  but  it  was  of  a  small 
size,  and  productive  of  no  serious  in- 
convenience. In  adults  the  chance  of 
recovery  is,  at  any  rate,  much  smaller 
than  in  children.  Can  any  thing  be 
done  for  their  assistance  in  the  way  of 
local  treatment  ?  Let  us  consider  how 
it  is  that  the  dangerous  symptoms 
arise.  There  is  suppuration  and  slough- 
ing of  the  cellular  membrane  round  Uie 
neck  of  the  bladder,  and  the  constitu- 
tion is  disturbed,  as  it  is  in  a  case  of 
carbuncle;  or,  what  is  still  mere  analo- 
gous, as  it  is  in  those  cases  in  whicli 
there  is  sloughing  of  the  cellular  mem- 
brane of  the  scrotum,  in  consequence 
of  the  effusion  of  urine  arising  from  the 
rupture  of  the  urethra  behind  a  stric- 
ture. And,  in  these  cases,  what  is  the 
practice  recommended  ?  Do  we  not 
divide  the  soft  parts  freely  over  the 
sloughing  cellular  membrane ;  and  is 
not  this  operation  productive  of  the 
most  signal  benefit  ?  Is  it  possible  to 
resort  to  any  practice  corresponding  to 
this,  in  the  cases  now  under  our  consi- 
deration ?  There  is  only  one  way  in 
which  this  can  be  accomplished,  name- 
ly, by  laying  the  sloughing  abscess  oper» 
into  the  rectum.  I  made  this  experi- 
ment in  one  instance,  and  I  will  tell 
you  the  result.  In  September,  1825, 
I  operated  on  a  patient,  a  man  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age,  la- 
bouring under  stone  in  the  bladder,  in 
St.  George's  Hospital.  The  stone  was 
extracted  without  the  smallest  difliculty. 
But  I  performed  the  operation  with 
what  is  called  i\Ir.  Blizard's  lithotomy 
knife.  This  is  a  long,  narrow,  straight, 
probe-pointed  bistoury,  and  you  must 
cut  with  it  laterally,  in  order  that  you 
may  divide  the  prostate,  so  that  it  is 
diflicult  to  determine  the  exact  extent 
of  the  incision.  Immediately  after  tlic 
operation,  1  bad  some  misgivings,  and 
was  led  to  fear  that  I  had  made  the  incision 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  penetrate  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  prostate-  At  first, 
indeed,  the  patient  seemed  to  be  going oa 
as  well  as  possible  ;  but,  in  about  forty- 
eight  hoiirs  from  the  time  of  the  opera- 
tion, some  unfavourable  symptoms  be- 
gan to  shew  themselves.  On  the  third 
day  after  the  operation  the  countenance 
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was  anxious,  the  skin  hot,  and  the  pulse 
occasionally  interinittcd.  On  the  I'ol- 
lovvinsf  day  (the  fourth)  the  pnlsc  inler- 
initted  once  in  lifteen  beats;  the  skin  hot 
and  (h'v, and  the ahdoinen  bc-^an  tobe  tense 
and  swollen.  I  could  nut  doubt  that 
those  symptoms  existetl  uhich  I  had 
known  to  be  the  precursors  of  death  in 
some  other  cases.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, with  the  concurrence  of  my  col- 
Icajjues,  I  perforn)cd  tiie  operation 
which  I  am  about  to  descrii)e.  I  intro- 
duced the  forc-tingcr  of  the  left  hand 
into  the  rectuu).  I  then  passed  a  probe- 
pointed  curved  bistoury  into  the  wound, 
and  quite  to  its  farthest  extremity  on 
the  left  side  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 
The  probe  point  ha  vino;  been  felt 
through  the  tunicks  of  the  rectum,  I 
pushed  it  carefully  through  them,  and, 
drawinjf  it  downwards,  divided  the 
lower  part  of  the  rectum,  sphincter 
and  all.  Thus  the  wound  and  the 
rectum  were  laid  into  each  other. 
Little  or  no  haemorrhage  followed.  The 
relief  was  immediate.  In  five  minutes 
after  the  operation  the  intermissions  of 
the  pulse  had  diminished  from  one  in 
fifteen  to  one  in  fifty  beats.  In  an  hour 
it  did  not  intermit  at  all.  Durintr  tlie 
two  foUowins^days  the  patient  appeared 
quite  well ;  the  pulse  was  regular  be- 
tween "JO  and  80  in  a  minute.  On  liie 
next  day  there  was  a  slight  recurrence 
of  the  intermissions  of  the  pulse,  but  it 
subsided  on  the  exhibition  of  some 
brandy  and  ammonia.  After  this  there 
was  a  progressive  amendment;  the 
pulse,  however,  continuing  to  beat  be- 
tween 80  and  90  in  a  minute  for  the 
two  or  three  following  weeks.  After 
about  a  month,  the  wound  in  the  rectum 
began  to  contract,  and  the  urine  to  flow 
by  the  natural  passage;  and  in  another 
fortnight  the  patient  went  into  the  coun- 
try, nearly  tiie  whole  of  the  urine  at 
this  time  flowing  by  tiie  urethra. 

1  have  already  informed  you  that  my 
experience  does  not  justify  me  in  stat- 
ing, that,  after  the  operation  of  lithoto- 
my, there  is  no  danger  of  death  from 
lijemorrhage  ;  and  I  have  mentioned  to 
you  that  I  had  myself  the  misfortune  of 
losing  one  patient  from  tliis  ca<ise.  This 
case,  which  occurred  niany  years  ago, 
was  that  of  an  old  num,  with  an  en- 
larged prostate  and  an  unusually  deep 
perineum.  The  blood  seemed  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
neck  of  the  bladder ;  and  what  was  re- 
markable, it  was  venous.    I  was  foiled  in 


all  my  attempts  to  restrain  the  iipemor- 
rhage,  and  the  patient  survived  the  ope- 
ration only  a  few  hours. 

I  have  known  some  other  cases  of 
death  from  haemorrhage,  occurring  iu 
the  practice  of  other  surgeons.  It 
must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that 
such  cases  are  but  a  very  few  out  of  a 
great  number,  and  tliat  the  chance  of  a 
j)atient  bleeding  to  death,  where  the  in- 
cisions are  made  low  down,  and  are  not 
more  extensive  than  is  really  necessary, 
and  where  proper  attention  is  paid,  and 
proper  precautions  are  used,  after  the 
operation,  is  so  small,  that  it  need  not 
enter  into  your  calculations.  I  speak 
of  attention  and  precautious  after  the 
operation ;  for,  without  these,  1  sus- 
pect a  dangerous  haemorrhage  would  oc- 
cur much  more  frequently.  I  performed 
the  operation  on  an  old  gentleman,  and 
extracted  a  large  calculus.  But  a  still 
larger  stone  remained  in  the  bladder, 
which  could  not  be  extracted  through 
the  incision  which  I  had  made,  without 
the  application  of  what  I  conceived  to 
be  a  dangerous  degree  of  force.  1 
thciefore  made  another  incision  in  the 
right  side  of  the  prostate,  with  a  straight; 
probe-pointed  bistoury,  and  the  stone 
was  then  easily  extracted.  A  frightful 
lifEmorrhage  followed  the  last  incision  ; 
so  that  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  patient 
would  have  died  from  loss  of  blood  if 
an  assistant  had  not  ])ressed  the  internal 
pudic  artery  against  the  bone  with  bis 
finger  for  several  hours.  Some  years 
before  this,  soon  after  I  had  been  elect- 
ed assistant  surgeon  to  the  hospital,  Hir 
Everard,  then  Mr.  Home,  operated  ou 
an  elderly  man  for  stone  in  the  bladder. 
There  was  a  considerable  bleeding  at 
the  time  of  the  operation,  but  it  was 
not  much  regarded,  and  the  patient 
was  taken  to  bis  bed.  About  half 
an  hour  afterwards,  the  nurse  came  to 
me  in  great  alarm,  saying  that  the  stonr- 
patieiii  was  bleeding  to  death.  When  I 
reached  his  bed-side  I  found  him  pale 
and  yawning,  the  bed  drenched  with 
blood,  and  a  complete  puddle  of  blood 
on  the  floor  under  the  bed  also.  I 
drew  him  to  the  end  of  the  bed,  and 
having  placed  him  in  the  position  iu 
which  he  had  been  placed  for  the  ope- 
ration, found  the  blood  still  (lowing 
from  the  wound.  On  pressing  the  in- 
ternal pudic  artery  of  the  left  side 
against  the  bone,  by  means  of  the  fin- 
ger, the  haemorrhage  was  immedialely 
suspended.      Fortunately    the    pU-'iiit 
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was  a  thin  person,  and,  wiibout  any- 
great  difficulty,  with  the  the  assistance 
of  a  small  flexible  silver  needle,  I  was 
enabled  to  pass  a  ligature  round  the 
trunk  of  the  pndic  artery.  This  fully 
answered  the  intended  purpose.  The 
patient  was  saved  ;  but  if  assistance  had 
been  delayed,  even  a  few  minutes  longer, 
it  must  have  been  unavailing. 

I  have  sometimes  heard  it  observed 
by  by-  standers,  when  a  patient  has  lost  a 
good  deal  of  blood  at  the  lime  of  the 
operation,  "  that  he  has  lost  no  more 
than  it  will  do  him  good  to  lose."  J 
liavc,  however,  great  doubts  whether, 
even  in  the  case  of  the  strongest  man, 
thelosing  much  blood  adds  to  his  chance 
of  recovery  j  and  it  is  evident,  that  in 
the  case  of  a  person  of  originally  weak 
constitution,  or  of  one  whose  bodily 
powers  are  exhausted  i)y  his  previous 
sufferings,  the  loss  of  a  considerable 
quantity  of  blood  in  the  operation  is 
likelv  to  make  all  the  difference  between 
its  success  and  failure. 

I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving, that  secondary  haemorrhage 
sometimes  occurs  after  lithotomy  :  I 
suppose  in  consequence  of  the  separa- 
tion of  a  slough.  A  little  boy,  on  whom 
I  had  operated,  lost,  what  was  for  him, 
a  large  quantity  of  blood  ;  and  (if  I  re- 
collect right,  for  1  have  no  notes  of  the 
case)  some  time  in  the  second  week 
after  the  operation.  He  was  exces- 
sively lowered  by  the  hsemorrhage,  but 
ultimately  recovered.  Mr.  Earle  re- 
lated to  me  a  case  of  haemorrhage  seven 
or  eiffht  days  after  lithotomy,  which  oc- 
curred to  him  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital. The  bleeding  was  sufficient  to  be 
alarming,  but  be  succeeded  in  stopping  it 
by  introducing  through  the  wound  into 
the  bladder  a  tent,  composed  of  a  quantity 
of  lint,  wrapped  round  an  elastic  gum 
catheter. 

Patients  may,  and  continually  do,  re- 
cover, in  whom  circumstances  have  oc- 
curred causing  the  operation  to  be  pro- 
tracted for  a  considerable  time.  Ne- 
vertheless, other  things  being  the  same, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  the  ope- 
ration occupies  a  longer  time,  so  it  is 
more  dangerous.  When  I  was  a  student 
at  the  hospital,  a  large  fat  man,  with  a 
very  large  stone,  submitted  to  the  ope- 
ration. He  was  in  good  health  other- 
wise;  but  the  stone  broke  into  a  num- 
ber of  fragmcTit.s.  There  was  a  deep  pe- 
rineum ;  and  these  circumstances  com- 
bined made  the  operation  very  difficult. 


although  performed  by  a  very  skilful 
surgeon.  The  patient  was  more  than 
an  hour  on  the  table.  He  died  very 
soon  after  being  taken  back  to  bed,  ma- 
nifestly from  exhaustion. 

Tiie  causes  of  failure  which  I  have 
already  enumerated,  are  connected  with 
circumstances  which  occur  during  the 
operation,  atid  which  may  be  supposed 
to  be,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  under 
the  controul  of  the  surgeon.  But  there 
are  other  cases,  in  which  death  takes 
place  as  a  consequence  of  the  operation, 
although  nothing  has  happened  in  the 
performance  of  it,which  the  most  anxious 
surgeon  could  wish  to  have  been 
otherwise.  Some  individuals  are  good 
sultjfcts  for  the  operation,  and  recover, 
perliaps  without  a  bad  symptom,  al- 
though the  operation  may  have  been 
very  indifferently  performed.  Others 
may  be  truly  said  to  be  bad  subjects, 
and  die,  even  though  the  operation  be 
performed  in  the  most  perfect  manner. 
What  is  it  that  constitutes  this  essential 
difference  between  these  two  classes  of 
cases  ?  It  is,  according  to  my  experi- 
ence, the  presence  or  absence  of  organic 
disease.  A  patient  with  organic  disease 
of  other  organs,  has  a  smaller  chance  of 
recovery  than  he  would  have  had  if  such 
disease  did  not  exist;  but  it  is  organic 
disease  of  tiie  urinary  organs,  the  kid- 
neys, or  bladder,  or  parts  connected 
with  them,  that  is  to  be  especially 
apprehended  as  increasing,  ten-fold, 
the  hazard  of  the  operation.  Of  j)er- 
sons  in  whom  the  stone  is  not  of  a 
large  size,  in  whom  the  operation  is 
performed,  I  will  not  say  very  well,  but 
not  very  unskilfully,  and  wiio  arc  free 
from  all  organic  disease,  there  are  few 
who  do  not  recover  ;  while,  of  those  ia 
whom  organic  disease  exists,  there  are 
few  who  do  not  die.  It  becomes,  then, 
the  duty  of  the  surgeon  to  consider  what 
are  the  organic  diseases  most  likely  to 
occur  in  combination  with  stone  in  the 
bladder,  and  how  these  diseases  are  to 
be  recognized  in  the  living  person,  in 
order  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  judge, 
before  he  proposes  an  o|)eration,  or  be- 
fore he  accedes  to  the  patient's  wishes 
that  he  should  undertake  it,  how  far  it 
is,  or  is  not,  probable  that  it  may  prove 
successful. 

The  common  enlargement  of  the 
prostate  gland,  such  as  occurs  in  old 
men,  and  existing  in  a  moderate  de- 
gree, docs  not,  as  far  as  my  observation 
extends,  add  to  the  danger  of  the  opera- 
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tlon.  Ill  fact,  it  succcetls  on  tlic  whole 
better  in  old  men  between  seventy  and 
eighty  years  of  age,  than  in  those  who 
are  ten  or  twenty  years  yoiiiiger,  al- 
though the  former  are  likely  to  have  the 
prostate  of  a  larger  size  than  the  latter. 
An  excessive  enlargement  of  the  pros- 
tate, however,  is  to  be  regarded  as  an 
iinfavourable  circumstance,  inasmiicii  as, 
by  adding  to  the  distance  between  the 
bladder  and  skin  of  the  perineum,  and 
placing  the  bladder  beyond  the  roach  of 
the  finger,  it  makes  the  operation  more 
difficult.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
the  prostate  gland,  where  it  projects 
into  the  bladder,  is  ulcerated.  I  have 
formerly  explained  to  you,  what  are 
the  sympton\s  produced  l)y  tiiis  com- 
bination of  ulcerated  prostate  and 
stone  in  the  bladder.  It  remains 
for  me  to  tell  you  the  result  of  the 
operation  of  lithotomy,  performed  under 
these  circumstances.  I  was  present  at 
such  an  operation  twenty-two  years 
ago.  The  operation  was  recommended 
by  two  of  the  most  eminent  surgeons 
who  were  then  in  practice.  It  was  per- 
formed, to  all  appearance,  dexterously, 
occupying  scarcely  three  minutes.  The 
patient  died  within  ten  minutes  after  he 
had  been  replaced  in  bed.  I  was  pre- 
sent soon  afterwards  where  an  operation 
was  performed  on  another  similar  case. 
Here  the  bladder  contained  eighteen  or 
twenty  stones,  (I  believe  more)  which, 
of  course,  made  the  operation  more 
tedious.  As  soon  as  it  was  over  the 
patient  fell  into  a  state  of  stupor,  from 
which  he  never  recovered.  He  died  in 
about  twelve  hours. 

Chronic  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bladder  is  not  very  un- 
common in  cases  of  stone  in  the  blad- 
der ;  and  although  by  no  means  a  favour- 
able circumstance,  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  so  unfavourable  as  to  justify  you  in 
declining  to  perform  the  operation  on 
this  account  ;  indeed,  if  you  were  to  do 
so,  all  your  patients  with  fusible  cal- 
culus would  be  left  to  die,  for  it  is  in 
this  chronic  inflammation  that  the  de- 
position of  the  mixed  phosphates,  which 
constitute  the  fusible  calculus,  depends. 
But  this  chronic  inflammation  is  some- 
times aggravated,  so  much  so,  indeed, 
as  to  assume  the  characters  of  acute  in- 
flammation, 'i'he  inclination  to  void 
the  urine  is  then  incessant,  night  and 
day,  preventing  sleep,  and  attcn'Ied  with 
liorrihle  sufTciing.  The  urine  deposits 
a  large  quantity  of  offensive,  ropy,  ad- 


hesive mucus,  of  a  red  colour,  in  conse- 
quence  of  blood  i)eing  Idended  wiih  it. 
fSuch  cases  as  these  are  unfavourable  for 
the  operation.  Jt  may  hasten  the  pa- 
tient's death  ;  or  more  frequently  the 
patient  will  die  in  s[)ite  of  it,  and  the 
operation  will  have  the  credit  of  having 
occasioned  his  dissolution.  I  have 
twice  performed  the  operation  under 
the  circuin.stanccs  which  1  have  just 
mentioned.  In  neither  case  did  I  re- 
commend it,  but  the  contrary.  The 
patients,  however,  recptired  it  of  me, 
being  driven  to  it  i)y  excessive  suflfer- 
irig  ;  and  I  performed  it  in  compliance 
with  their  wishes,  as  a  matter  of  duty. 
I  will  tell  you  the  result.  The  first  pa- 
tient experienced  great  and  immediate 
relief.  The  wound  granulated,  and  was 
completely  healed  in  less  than  three 
weeks ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  was  evident 
that  there  was  something  wrong.  The 
patient  was  languid  and  listless,  incapa- 
ble of  exertion,  and  not  even  desiring 
to  make  it.  4t  the  end  of  a  fortnight, 
or  rather  more,  he  began  to  complain 
of  pains,  like  those  of  rheumatism,  but 
more  severe,  in  the  shoulder,  arm,  and 
other  parts  of  the  body.  He  had  rigors, 
gradually  became  weaker  and  weaker, 
and  died  about  a  month  after  the  opera- 
tion. On  examining  the  hody,  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  bladder  was 
found  still  bearing  the  marks  of  much 
inrnunmalion.  The  iiifiainmation  had 
extended  to  the  cellular  membrane 
external  to  the  bladder,  which  was, 
in  some  parts,  infiltrated  with  lymph 
and  serum  ;  and  a  small  quantity  of 
pus  had  been  effused  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  one  ureter.  One  of  the  kidneys 
was  almost  completely  wasted  ;  but  this 
was  manifestly  the  result  of  disease  at 
some  former  period,  and,  in  all  proba- 
bility, had  no  imniediatc  connexion  with 
the  patient's  death.  In  tiie  second  of 
the  two  cases  which  I  have  mentioned, 
there  was  abo  great  immediate  relief : 
for  some  days  there  were  no  had  symp- 
toms, and  1  had  told  the  patient's 
friends  that  all  danger  from  the  opera- 
tion was  at  an  end.  But  at  the  end  of 
about  a  week  from  the  time  of  the  stone 
having  been  extracted,  the  patient  be- 
gan to  sink.  It  was  difficult  to  say 
what  he  ailed,  but  it  was  evident  that  his 
physical  powers  were  on  the  decline  ; 
and  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  days 
more  he  died.  On  examining  the  body, 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder 
was  found  to  be    of  a  dark  colour,  in 
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consequence  of  its  vessels  being  very 
imifli  loaded  with  blood.  The  same 
appearance  was  traced  along  the  mem- 
brane of  the  ureters,  to  the  pelvis  and 
infundibula  of  the  kidneys,  and  these 
last-mentioned  parts  were  disiended 
with  what  appeared  to  be  an  admixture 
of  (lus  and  adhesive  mucus. 

From  what  I  have  seen  in  some  other 
rases,  1  am  led  to  believe  that  these  pa- 
tients would  have  died  nearly  as  soon, 
perhaps  quite  as  soon,  if  the  operation 
had  not  been  performed.  They  died,  as 
I  have  already  said,  in  spite  of  the  ope- 
ration, and  not  in  consequence  of  it. 
But  these  are  distinctions  which  the 
public,  and  even  some  members  of  our 
own  profession,  do  not,  or  will  not,  com- 
prehend. It  is  desirable,  therefore,  to 
avoid,  if  possible,  performing  an  opera- 
tion under  these  peculiar  circumstances. 
Such  cases  only  tend  to  bring  it  into 
disrepute,  and  prevent  some  other  per- 
sons submitting  to  it,  in  whom  there 
might  be  scarcely  a  doubt  as  to  its 
success. 

In  the  last-mentioned  case  there  was 
disease  in  the  kidneys,  the  consequence 
of  inflammation  extending  upwards 
along  the  ureters,  from  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bladder.  But  disease 
orijinating  in  the  kidney,  where  the 
bladder  itself  is  in  a  healthy  state, 
equally  adds  to  the  danger  of  the  opera- 
tion. The  patient  is  unable  to  bear  the 
shock  which  the  operation  gives  to  his 
nervous  system,  and  dies  either  imme- 
diately after  the  operation,  or  before 
the  wound  is  healed  It  is  true  that  he 
labours  under  a  mortal  disease  ;  that  he 
would  have  died  sooner  or  later  if  the 
operation  had  not  been  performed  ;  but 
the  operation  hastens  his  death,  and  is 
therefore  to  l)e  avoided. 

A  boy,  K)  years  of  age,  a  midship- 
man in  the  navy,  had  for  many  years 
laboured  under  severe  pain  in  the  loins, 
and  latterly  had  suflered  from  the  usual 
symptoms  of  stone  in  the  bladder.  The 
poor  fellow,  however,  went  on  doing  his 
duty  on  board  ship,  until  he  could  do 
it  no  longer.  He  was  then  placed  under 
my  care.  His  sufferings  from  the  stone 
in  the  bladder  were  excessive  ;  and  in 
addition  to  these  he  had  severe  pains  in 
tiie  loins,  and  occasional  rigors.  'J'he 
urine,  when  exposed  to  heat,  and  on  the 
addition  of  nitric  acid,  exhibited  a  large 
proportion  of  albumen  ;  andDr.  Prout, 
who  was  consulted  witli  me,  detected 
fcomc    other    circumstances    connected 


with  its  chemical  composition,  which  he 
had  never  before  noticed  except  in  com- 
bination with  organic  disease  of  the  kid- 
ney. Besides  all  this,  the  patient  was 
depressed  and  languid,  and  losing  flesh. 
Under  these  circumstances.  Dr.  Prout 
and  myself  strongly  advised  that  he 
should  not  submit  to  the  operation. 
Some  time  afterwards,  however,  his  suf- 
ferings from  the  stone  in  the  bladder 
became  so  severe,  that  the  patient  de- 
clared he  would  rather  die  than  submit 
to  them  any  longer  ;  and,  at  the  earnest 
request  of  himself  and  his  friends,  I  re- 
moved the  stone  from  the  bladder.  It 
was  a  mulberry  stone,  of  a  middle  size  ; 
and  every  thing  in,  and  immediately 
after  the  operation,  was  as  favourable 
as  possible.  For  the  first  week  the  pa- 
tient seemed  to  go  on  well ;  he  was  free 
from  pain,  and  happy,  and  his  health 
improved.  The  only  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance was  an  enormous  secretion 
of  urine,  amounting  to  diabetes.  At 
the  end  of  a  few  days  this  ceased,  but  it 
was  followed  by  a  profuse  diarrhoea. 
There  was  a  succsssion  of  watery  eva- 
cuations from  the  bowels,  which  nothing 
could  check.  He  became  weaker  and 
weaker,  had  a  shivering,  and  died  before 
the  usual  re-action  took  place,  about  a 
fortnight  after  the  operation.  On  exa- 
mining the  body,  an  enormous  abscess 
was  found  in  one  kidney,  and  connected 
with  the  abscess  five  or  six  mulberry 
calculi,  of  various  sizes. 

The  following  remarkable  case  oc- 
curred in  this  hospital  in  the  3'ear  1808. 
Sir  Everard,  then  Mr.  Home,  perform- 
ed the  operation  for  stone  in  the  blad- 
der on  a  boy  1/  years  of  age.  The  boy 
was  in  a  state  of  depression  previous  to 
the  operation  ;  but  with  such  knowledge 
as  existed  at  that  time  on  these  subjects, 
it  was  not  supposed  tiiat  there  were  any 
sufficient  reasons  why  he  should  not  un- 
dergo it.  In  the  course  of  the  following 
night,  however,  he  died.  On  dissection 
the  bladder  was  found  inflamed,  and  the 
mucous  membrane  ulcerated.  The  ure- 
ters, pelves,  and  infundibula  of  the  kid- 
neys, were  dilated.  The  kidneys  them- 
selves were  of  a  pale  colour,  and  in  the 
upper  part  of  each  of  them  was  a  large 
abscess.  The  abscess  connected  with 
the  right  kidney  had  burst  into  the  ab- 
domen (probably  at  the  time  of  the  ope- 
ration), and  not  less  than  half  a  pint  of 
pus  had  become  effused  into  it  immC" 
diately  below  the  liver. 

Before  determining  on  lithotomy,  you 
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have  no  more  important  duty  to  perform 
than  that  of  in(inirin;(  into  the  state  of 
the  kidneys.  I  luive  already  explaii\cd 
to  you  what  symptoms  mark  the  cxist- 
enee  of  disease  in  the  kidneys,  connect- 
ed with  calcnli.  One  thin^-  to  be  espe- 
cially attended  to,  with  a  view  to  a  cor- 
rect diagnosis,  is  tiie  state  of  the  urine. 
The  urine  may  he  alkaline,  and  thus  in 
an  unnatural  slate,  and  yet  the  kidneys 
may  be  free  from  or<(anio  disease,  and 
the  patient  a  proper  subject  for  the  ope- 
ration. It  is  purulent  urine,  and  albu- 
minous urine,  by  which  your  apprehen- 
sions as  to  the  result  of  an  operation 
will  be  chiefly  excited.  Albuminous 
urine,  however,  where  all  other  cir- 
cumstances are  favouralde,  is  not  a 
sufficient  reason  for  your  declinini>-  tl.e 
operation.  I  had  a  patient  under  my 
care,  with  stone  in  the  bladder,  a 
gentleman  sixty  years  of  ai^e,  whose 
urine  was  hii^hly,  and  constantly,  albu- 
minous. At  first  1  hesitated  to  recom- 
Biend  the  operation;  but  lintliiiji-that  he 
kad  not  a  bad  symptom  besides  tiiis,  my 
opinion  altered.  J  performed  the  ope- 
ration ;  the  patient  recuvcred  without 
the  smallest  untoward  circumstance  oc- 
curriiif^,  and  continues  well  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  that  is,  at  the  expiration  of 
two  years. 

Success  in  lithotomy  must,  undoubt- 
edly, depend  in  a  great  decree  on  the 
manual  skill  of  the  surgeon,  and  on  the 
mode  in  uhich  the  operation  is  perform- 
ed;  but  it  depends  still  more  on  the 
condition  of  the  patient  with  respect  to 
his  general  health,  especially  on  the  ex- 
istence or  non-existence  of  organic  dis- 
ease. Not  a  little  may  be  attributed  to 
accident,  which  may  at  one  time  throw 
in  your  way  a  succession  of  cases  which 
are  favourable,  and  at  another  time  a 
succession  of  cases  which  are  unfavour- 
able, to  the  operation  ;  and  hence  it  has 
often  happened  that  a  surgeon  who  has 
been  fortunate  in  the  results  of  his  prac- 
tice as  a  lithotomist  at  one  period,  has 
been  unfortunate  at  another.  But  much 
also  belongs  to  the  skill  of  the  surgeon 
in  diagnosis,  by  which  he  is  enabled  to 
determine  whether  the  constitution  is, 
oris  not,  oppressed  by  any  organic  dis- 
ease, especially  of  the  urinary  organs, 
and  parts  in  immediate  connexion  with 
tbem.  What  1  have  said  in  former 
lectures  will,  I  trust,  be  found  of  use 
to  you  on  these  occasions.  But  let 
me  give  you  one  caution  more.  Ne- 
ver hastily   proceed    to    an    operation 


where  a  stone  has  existed  in  the  bladder 
for  a  great  nundjcr  of  years.  It  is  in 
such  cases  especially  that  you  are  to  ex- 
pect the  stone  to  be  of  great  magnitude, 
and  that  you  are  also  to  apprehend  the 
existence  of  disease  in  the  l)Iadder  or 
kidneys,  or  abscess  in  the  cellular  mem- 
brane of  the  pelvis.  Be  assured,  that 
the  operation  seldom  fails  where  it  is 
resorted  to  at  an  early  period  ;  but  that 
there  is  always  danger  in  delay.  3Iany 
an  individual,  influenced  by  his  own 
fears,  or  in  compliance  with  the  absurd 
advice  of  his  friends,  has  missed  the  pe- 
riod at  which  an  operation  would  have 
been  almost  free  from  danger ;  has 
dragged  on  an  anxious  and  uncomforta- 
ble existence,  month  after  month,  and 
even  year  after  year,  trying  at  one  time 
medicines  prescribed  by  regular  physi- 
cians, and  at  another  time  medicines 
prescribed  by  (piacks — all  to  no  pur- 
pose ;  and  at  last  has  been  driven  by  his 
suflferiugs  to  make  up  his  mind  to  un- 
dergo the  operation,  when  his  condition 
has  become  so  altered  that  a  prudent 
surgeon  would  either  altogether  decline 
to  undertake  it,  or  would  do  so  willi 
great  unwillingness,  and  solely  as  a  mat- 
ter of  duty,  or,  if  you  please,  of  hu- 
manity, towards  a  suffering  fellow  crea- 
ture. 

On  some  other  Methods  of  Removing 
Calculi  from  the  Bladder. 

\Vhatevcr  advances  may  have  been 
made  in  the  other  parts  of  surgery,  it 
may  be  conlider.lly  asserted  that  there 
has  been  no  real  improvement  in  the 
lateral  operation  of  lithotomy  since  it 
was  practised  by  Cheselden,  more  than 
a  century  ago.  The  method  which  I 
have  described  to  you  is  indeed  that  of 
Cheselden,  from  whom  it  has  been 
adopted  generally,  not  only  by  the  ope- 
rators of  this  country,  but  by  those  of 
the  continent  of  luirope. 

There  have  not  been  wanting,  how- 
ever, ingenious  persuns,  who  have  en- 
deavoured to  extract  calculi  from  the 
bladder  in  other  ways,  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  discovering  an  operation  simpler, 
or  safer,  than  that  of  Cheselden.  Of 
late  years  an  attempt  has  been  made  in 
Paris  to  revive  the  high  operation,  in 
which  the  incision  oi  the  bladder  is 
made  at  its  fundus,  where  it  lies  behind 
the  pubes,  and  immediately  below  the 
part  at  which  the  peritonaeum  is  reflected 
over  it.  The  high  operation  was  in- 
deed recommended  !)y  Cheselden  him- 
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self  in  tlie  early  part  of  his  career,  but 
lie  soon  abaiuloned  it  for  the  lateral 
operation,  from  which  last  method  he 
never  deviated  afterwards.  The  late 
advocates  for  the  hig^h  operation,  how- 
ever, suppose  that  they  have  made  in  it 
an  essential  improvement,  inasmuch  as 
they  adopt  means  for  keeping  the  blad- 
der empty  of  urine  afterwards,  so  as  to 
allow  the  wound  in  the  fundus  of  the 
bladder  to  heal,  without  the  dana^er  of 
the  urine  becoming  effused  into  the  sur- 
rounding- cellular  membrane.  For  this 
purpose  some  make  an  incision  into  the 
urethra  from  the  perineum,  from  which 
they  introduce  an  elastic  gum  canula 
into  the  bladder  ;  while  others  employ 
the  simpler  expedient  of  a  gum  cathe- 
ter, introduced  by  the  urethra  in  the 
usual  manner.  I  have  been  present  on 
three  or  four  occasions,  when  the  sur- 
geon undertook  to  perform  tlie  high 
operation  ;  but  nothing  that  i  have  wit- 
nessed would  lead  me  to  recommend  it 
to  you ;  nor,  indeed,  does  it  appear  to 
nie  that  you  would  be  justified  in  the 
performance  of  it,  except  in  the  case  of 
a  thin  person,  with  a  stone  of  so  large  a 
size  that  the  extraction  of  it  by  the  usual 
method  would  be  either  impracticable, 
or  attended  with  the  greatest  risk  to  the 
patient's  life.  But  even  for  cases  such 
as  these  there  is,  T  conceive,  a  better 
method  of  proceeding,  in  the  recto-vesi- 
cal  operation  ;  in  which  the  incision  of 
the  perineum  is  made  to  extend  through 
the  tunicks  of  the  rectum  and  the 
sphincter  ani  muscle.  Here  the  parts 
which  afford  the  chief  resistance  to  the 
extraction  of  a  large  stone  are  divided; 
and  although  the  incision  of  the  neck  of 
the  bladder  extends  beyond  the  boun- 
daries of  the  prostate,  the  ill  conse- 
quences arising  from  the  escape  of 
urine  into  the  cellular  membrane  are 
likely  to  be  in  great  measure  obviated, 
in  consequence  of  the  free  opening 
wdiich  has  been  made  into  the  rectum. 
If  you  refer  to  tlie  case  which  I  have  al- 
ready related,  in  which,  some  days  after 
the  removal  of  a  calculus  by  the  usual 
method,  I  was  induced  to  lay  the  wound 
of  tlie  perineum,  as  far  as  the  neck  of 
the  bladiler,  completely  into  the  rectum, 
you  will  find  in  it  much  in  favour  of  the 
recto- vesical  operation  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  great  bulk  of  the  stone 
makes  an  extensive  incision  of  tlie  pros- 
tate and  i)hidder  necessary.  Further 
than  this  I  have  little  to  offer,  from  my 
own  experience,  on  this  subject. 


In  the  only  instance  in  which  I  per- 
formed the  recto-vesical  operation,  tlie 
patient,  who  liad  suffered  from  a  stone 
ia  the  bladder  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  died  in  about  three  weeks,  with 
abscesses  in  the  kidneys,  and  a  large 
abscess  on  one  side  of  the  pelvis,  having- 
no  communication  with  the  wound,  and 
wliich  I  believe  to  have  existed  long  be- 
fore the  patient  came  under  my  care. 
The  stone  in  this  case  had  been  suppos- 
ed to  be  of  an  unusual  majjnitude.  It 
proved  to  be  much  smaller  than  was  ex- 
pected ;  but  1  felt  convinced  at  the 
time,  that  if  it  had  been  many  times 
larger  than  it  was,  it  would,  neverthe- 
less, have  been  extracted  with  the  great- 
est facility. 

I  ought  not  to  pass  over  in  silence  the 
new  lithontriptic  method  of  operating; 
but  I  have  little  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject, except  what  I  have  obtained  from 
books,  and  from  seeing  it  performed  by 
Baron  Heurteloup.  Indeed,  with  my 
various  oi her  engagements,  I  do  not  ex- 
pect to  be  able  to  acquire  the  tact  ne- 
cessary for  the  proper  performance  of 
it.  I  cannot  doubt,  however,  that  in 
the  hands  of  so  skilful  and  ingenious  an 
operator  as  Baron  Heurteloup,  it  is 
likely  to  prove  useful  on  a  number  of 
occasions.  It  possesses,  at  all  events, 
these  advantages  over  lithotomy  :  it  is 
less  formidable  to  the  patient ;  it  re- 
quires little  or  no  confinement;  and 
persons  will  be  induced  to  submit  to  it, 
at  an  early  period,  who  would  not  have 
mustered  courage  to  submit  to  lithoto- 
my until  after  a  lapse  of  time,  when 
their  sufferings  had  become  excessive, 
and  when  probably  some  circumstances 
had  arisen  to  make  the  operation  dan- 
gerous. 

Calculi  of  the  Prostate  Gland. 

Calculi  occasionally  form  in  the  ducts 
of  the  prostate  gland.  In  the  museum 
of  this  liospital  there  is  a  preparation  of 
an  enlarged  prostate,  in  every  part  of 
wliich  are  found  minute  calculi,  none  of 
them  bigger  than  a  pin's  head,  and  too 
numerous  to  be  counted.  In  general, 
however,  they  are  fewer  in  number,  and 
larger  in  size  ;  I  have  seen  them  as  large 
as  a  pea,  or  even  as  a  horse-bean.  They 
are  composed  of  the  phosphate  of  lime, 
of  a  light  brown  colour,  and  not  unfre- 
qucntly  are  smooth  and  somewhat 
glossy  on  the  surface.  1  believe  that 
they  frequently  exist  for  a  considerable 
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time  without  the  patient  heinji'  a\v;;rc 
tliat  he  hilioiiis  uiuler  any  kind  of  dis- 
ease. In  otlier  eases  they  cause  a  sense 
of  irritation,  referred  to  tlie  perineum 
and  neek  of  the  hladiler,  and  sometimes 
a  didieuhy  of  making'  water,  so  that  i)a- 
tients  have  applied  to  me,  supposim,^ 
themselves  to  lahour  under  stricture  of 
the  urethra,  whose  real  complaint  was 
the  formation  of  prostatic  calculi. 

We  know  of  no  medicine  that  is  ca- 
pahle  of  preventinj?  the  formation  of 
this  kind  of  calculus;  and  in  ordinary 
cases  tliere  seems  to  be  nothinif  for  us 
to  do,  beyond  the  occasional  introduc- 
tion of  a  full-sized  boui;ie,  to  keep  the 
urethra  dilated,  and  thus  favour  the 
escape  of  the  calculi  as  fast  as  they 
l)ecome  disentangled  from  the  ducts  of 
the  prostate,  in  which  tliey  have  been 
generated. 

These  are  some  cases  in  which  a  num- 
ber of  these  calculi  are  collected  in  a 
cyst  in  the  prostate  gland,  plainly  per- 
ceptible with  the  metallic  sound  intro- 
duced into  the  uretlira,  and  just  l)efore 
it  enters  the  bladder ;  to  be  felt  also 
with  the  finger  in  the  rectum,  sliding  on 
each  other  under  the  pressure  of  the 
finger.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  you  may 
introduce  a  stafif  into  the  urethra,  and 
with  this  for  your  guide,  make  an  inci- 
sion in  the  perineum  extending  to  the 
prostate,  but  not  into  the  bladder,  and 
thus  extract  the  calculi.  I  have  for- 
merly mentioned  to  you  a  case  of  this 
kind,  in  which  I  succeeded  in  removing 
a  large  number  of  prostatic  calculi  by 
means  ofWeiss's  urethra  forceps.  There 
is  always  danger  of  some  of  these  cal- 
culi finding  their  way  into  the  bladder, 
and  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  cal- 
culi of  the  bhidder.  This  happened  in 
the  case  to  which  1  have  just  referred  ; 
so  that  after  I  had  completely  emptied 
the  cyst  of  the  prostate,  I  had  to  remove 
a  considerable  number  of  calculi,  of  a 
still  larger  size,  but  of  the  same  chemi- 
cal composition,  from  the  cavity  of  the 
bladder. 

Treatment  of  Calculus  of  the  Female 
Bladder. 

In  woiDcn  calculi  of  a  small  size  are 
expelled,  as  they  are  in  the  male  sex, 
without  ulceration,  or  otlier  injury  to 
the  urethra,  and  without  the  patient 
suffering  any  inconvenience  afterwards. 

Calculi  of  a  larger  size  occasionally 
escape  from  the  female  bladder  j  but  the 


natural  cure  in  t'lcsc  cases  is  efl'ccled  i)y 
a  less  simple  process.  A  wonian  was 
admitted  into  our  hospitnl,  under  the 
care  of  the  physicians.  On  iiH|uiriMg 
into  her  case  the  apothecary  of  the  hos- 
pital found  a  large  calculus  lying  in  the 
vagina,  and  he  extracted  it  with  his 
fingers.  The  urethra  and  vagina  had 
ulcerated,  and  the  calculus  had  passed 
through  the  ulcerated  opening.  Tlie 
patient  was  thus  relieved  of  the  disease 
under  which  she  had  for  a  long  time  la- 
boured ;  but  it  left  another  and  very 
distressing  disease  behind  it,  namely,  an 
incontinence  of  urine.  JMany  cases  si- 
milar to  this  have  been  reco.^ded  by 
writers  ;  and  you  will  find  a  paper  on 
the  subject,  which  is  well  worthy  of 
your  attention,  by  Dr.  Yelloly,  in  one 
of  the  volumes  of  the  IMedico-Cliirurgi- 
cal  Transactions.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  incontinence  of  urine  al- 
^vays  follows  the  natural  cure,  where  tiie 
calculus  has  made  its  way  out  of  the 
bladder  by  ulceration. 

The  peculiar  structure  of  the  female 
urethra  renders  it  much  more  capable  of 
dilatation  than  the  urethra  of  the  other 
sex  J  and  stones  of  considerable  size 
may  be  removed  in  this  manner,  with- 
out the  aid  of  any  cutting  instrument. 
If  you  look  over  the  early  volumes  of 
tiie  Philosophical  Transactions,  you  will 
find  that  this  is  no  nea'  invention  ;  but 
the  operation  had  fallen  into  disuse,  and, 
indeed,  I  may  say  that  it  had  been  for- 
gotten, when  it  was  revived  by  Mr. 
Thoma.s.  Mr.  Thomas  was  called  to  a 
lady,  who,  I  know  not  for  what  purpose, 
had  deposited  an  ivory  tooth-pick,  three 
inches  long,  iu  her  bladder.  He  intro- 
duced a  piece  of  sponge  tent  into  the 
urethra  ;  as  the  sponge  swelled  the  ure- 
thra became  dilated,  and  the  tooth-])itk 
was  then  easily  extracted,  bince  thcu 
the  same  operation  has  been  performed 
by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and  various  other 
surgeons.  I  have  myself  employed  this 
method  in  two  instances.  In  the  first,  I 
accomplished  the  dilatation  by  means  of 
apiece  of  sponge  tent;  in  the  second, 
I  made  use  of  the  dilator  which  Mr. 
Weiss  has  invented  for  this  purpose, 
and  which  is  undoubtedly  to  be  prefer- 
red to  the  sponge  tent,  as  it  enables  you 
to  dilate  the  parts  very  gradually,  and 
does  not  interfere  with  the  free  escape 
of  the  urine.  Neither  of  these  patients 
suffered  from  incontinence  of  urine  af- 
terwards. 

When  you  attempt  the  dilatation  of 
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the  female  urellira,  I  would  advise  you 
to  proceed  gradually.  The  process, 
however,  may  in  most  instances  be  com- 
pleted, and  the  stone  extracted,  in  less 
than  twenty-four  hours.  If  you  use  the 
spon<fe  tent,  it  should  he  of  that  kind 
which  is  made  by  compressing  a  piece 
of  wet  sponge  between  two  pieces  of 
board  in  a  vice,  or  under  a  very  heavy 
weight,  and  not  tliat  prepared  with  wax  ; 
and  the  tent  should  be  once  or  twice  re- 
moved and  renewed,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  increased  in  size,  and  also  that 
the  patient  may  not  suffer  from  reten- 
tion of  urine. 

The  operation  which  I  have  just  de- 
scribed does  not,  however,  seem  to  l)e 
applicable  except  to  cases  of  calculi  of 
moderate  size.  Where  the  stone  is 
large,  an  incision  of  the  urethra  is 
necessary  for  its  extraction ;  and  this 
may  be  accomplished  in  the  following 
manner.  Introduce  a  director  orstraight 
staff  into  the  urethra  and  bladder,  and 
then,  by  means  of  a  cutting  gorget,  a 
common,  straight  bistoury,  or  the  bis- 
touri  cache,  divide  one  side  of  the  ure- 
thra, dilating  that  canal  to  a  sufficient 
size  for  the  introduction  of  the  forceps. 
It  has  been  most  usual  to  make  the  in- 
cision of  tiie  urethra  obliquely  down- 
warfls  and  outwards,  so  as  to  include  a 
small  portion  of  the  vagina.  The  blad- 
der is  completely  within  reach  of  the 
finger,  and  nothing  can  be  more  easy  or 
expeditious  than  the  method  wliich  I  have 
just  described.  But  the  patient  is  gene- 
rally subject  to  the  great  inconvenience 
of  an  incontinence  of  urine  afterwards. 
I  need  not  tell  you  how  important  it  is 
that  such  a  result  should  be  avoided. 
The  late  IMr.  Hey,  of  Leeds,  in  one  in- 
stance, after  the  operation,  introduced 
a  tent,  formed  of  a  roll  of  linen,  into 
the  vagina :  I  conclude  that  this  kept 
the  cut  surfaces  in  a  state  of  apposition, 
and  caused  them  to  unite  by  the  first  in- 
tention ;  at  any  rate  the  experiment 
succeeded,  and  the  patient  was  able  to 
retain  her  urine  afterwards.  I  repeated 
IMr.  Hey's  experiment  in  a  case  in  8t. 
George's  Hospital  three  or  four  years 
ago,  but  not  with  the  same  success.  The 
patient,  however,  was  a  young  and  rest- 
less child :  it  vvas  dillicult  to  retain  the 
tent  in  the  vagina,  and  I  do  not  think 
that,  in  this  instance,  the  method  was 
fairly  tried. 

I  was  led  to  believe  that  the  whole  of 
the  female  urethra  could  be  dilated  ea- 
sily, and  to  a  great  extent,  with  the  ex- 


ception of  its  external  orifice;  and, un- 
der this  impression,  in  the  next  case 
which  came  under  my  care  I  tried  ano- 
ther modification  of  the  operation. 
Having  introduced  a  straight  staff  into 
the  urethra,  I  made  a  small  incision,  ex- 
tending through  the  peculiar  structure 
which  surrounds  the  orifice,  but  no  fur- 
ther. The  wound  was  not  more  than 
one-third  of  an  inch  long  in  any  direc- 
tion. I  was  then  enabled  gradually, 
and  with  very  little  force,  to  introduce 
a  pair  of  forceps  into  the  bladder  and 
extract  the  stone.  This  patient,  after 
the  operation,  was  not  troubled  with  ac- 
tual incontinence  of  urine.  She  could 
retain  her  urine  one  or  two  hours,  but 
not  so  long  as  an  ordinary  person.  The 
stone,  however,  in  this  case,  was  not 
above  a  middle  or  average  size  ;  and  I 
do  not  suppose  that  the  same  melliod  of 
operating  w  ould  be  found  applicable  to 
a  case  in  which  the  stoue  was  of  large 
dimensions. 

In  another  case  I  performed  aii 
operation  which  my  friend,  Mr.  Hodg- 
son, of  Birmingham,  told  me  that 
he  had  seen  performed  with  success 
by  another  surgeon,  and,  if  my  re- 
collection is  accurate,  in  two  or 
three  instances.  I  introduced  a  bistonri 
cache  into  the  urethra,  having  previously 
fixed  the  screw  in  the  handle  of  the  in- 
strument so  that  the  cutting  edge  could 
not  be  made  to  project  more  than  to 
a  very  small  extent — perhaps  one-sixth 
of  an  inch.  Then  drawing  out  the  bis- 
touri,  with  the  cutting  edge  directed  up- 
wards, I  endeavoured  to  divide  the 
membrane  of  the  urethra  immediately 
below  the  symphysis  of  the  pubes,  with- 
out allowing  the  incision  to  extend  into 
the  neighbouring  cellular  texture.  The 
next  step  of  the  operation  was  to  intro- 
duce Weiss's  dilator,  and  dilate  the 
parts  sufficiently  to  allow  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  finger,  and  afterwards  of 
the  forceps,  iuto  the  bladder.  As  the 
urethra  now  offered  no  resistance,  this 
dilatation  was  readily  effected  in  the 
course  of  a  few  minutes,  and  thus  the 
stone  was  extracted.  This  patient,  like 
the  preceding  one,  did  not  suffer  from 
incontinence  of  urine  after  the  opera- 
tion. iShe  could  not,  however,  retain 
her  urine  for  so  long  a  time  as  before 
the  stone  had  formed — 1  believe  not 
longer  than  one  or  two  hours. 
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DR.  nilLIPS  REPLY 

TO 

DR.  PROUTS  PAPER  IN  THE  LAST 
]\Ui\ir.ER  OF  THE  MEDICAL  GA- 
ZETTE, ADDRESSED  TO  THE  EDI- 
TOR. 


To  the  Editor  of  tlie  London  Medical 
Gazette. 


Sir, 


CavendisU-Square,  Sept.  26,  1831. 


As  1  cannot  stoop  to  the  languaoc  of 
Dr.  Prout,  I  must  leave  the  reader  to 
determine  whether  his  terms  ofcontempt 
are  ill  or  well  applied. 

He  has,  indeed,  carried  into  full  ef- 
fect the  lirst  part  of  his  threat,  to  "  dip 
fiis  pen  ill  gull;"  hut  in  the  latter  part 
lie  has  failed,  for  it  is  himself,  not  me, 
that  he  "  spares  not."  It  is  melancholy 
to  see  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Prout  adopting-, 
not  only  the  langua.<>-e,  hut  the  little  arts 
of  the  lowest  pamphleteer.  What  is  it 
to  the  questions  between  us  whether  I 
ascribe  more  than  is  due  to  the  efteets  of 
half  a  grain  of  blue  pill?  Does  Dr. 
Prout  suppose  that  the  effusions  of  anger 
or  pride  will  either  pass  for  argument 
or  deceive  the  reader  respecting  the 
source  from  which  they  flow  ? 

Have  I  given  Dr.  Prout  any  just  cause 
for  thus  forgetting  himself?  I  appeal 
to  the  reader  whether,  in  the  style  of  my 
first  paper,  there  was  any  thing  offensive, 
but  on  the  contrary  ? — and  for  any  thing 
of  this  kind  which  may  betray  itself  in 
my  replies,  have  I  not  had  more  than  a 
sanction  in  the  tone,  from  the  first,  as- 
sumed by  Dr.  Prout,  who  seems  a  little 
to  mistake  his  position?  He  judges 
others  where  his  own  claims  are  more 
than  doubtful ;  and  forgets  the  modesty, 
which  would  still  be  becoming,  were 
they  established. 

All  arguments  respecting  the  proper 
use  of  terms,  he  calls  metaphysical 
subtleties ;  but,  with  singular  incon- 
sstency,  confines  his  answers  almost 
wholly  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  and 
even  here  wanders  from  the  point.  His 
learned  disquisition  respecting  psycho- 
logy, is  out  of  place.  I  have  already 
had  occasion  to  remind  him  thut  usage, 
not  etymology,  determines  the  meaning 
of  words  in  each  particular  language. 
In  charging  me  with  ignorance,  he  pro- 
bably thought  it  proper,  to  shew  his  own 
learning.  I  wish  all  his  promptings 
had  been  as  innocent,  although  I  cannot 


help  thinking  that  the  space  and  time 
tlius  employed,  as  he  still  confines  him- 
self to  my  verbal  objections,  would  have 
been  better  occui)ied  by  clearing  up 
some  points  respecting  the  composition 
and  use  of  his  new  term,  merorganiza- 
tion ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  done  by 
quoting  Greek. 

Can  any  thing,  in  the  whole  .scale  of 
unreasonableness,  exceed  the  following 
sentence?  "  If  the  Doctor  did  not  ap- 
prove of  such  a  general  use  of  these 
terms,  which  lie  evidently  saw,  it  was 
his  business  to  criticise  them  in  the  first 
place  ;  and  not,  with  his  eyes  open,  run 
headlong  into  this  metaphysical  trap, 
and  afterwards  throw  the  blame  on  me." 
By  what  human  means  could  I  see  his 
use  of  them  ?  The  supposition  of  a 
careless  use  of  them  explains  all  that 
the  reader  sees  amiss  in  their  use  j  and 
this  was  surely  a  more  natural  expla- 
nation than  that  the  author  was  using 
his  terms  in  anew  sense  without  defining 
it.  Dr.  Prout  not  only  uses  his  terms 
inaccurately,  but  considers  himself  en- 
titled to  abuse  the  reader  for  not  seeing- 
what,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  it  is 
impossible  he  can  see. 

So  far  from  being  able  to  discover  from 
bis  lectures,  his  meaning  of  the  term 
metaphysics  ;  now  that  we  know  it,  it  is 
impossible  to  reconcile  it  with  what  is 
said  in  them.  In  the  very  first  page,  for 
example,  he  calls  metaphysics  all  fancy 
and  hypothesis.  He  surely  cannot  mean 
that  metaphysics,  in  the  extended  sense 
in  which  he  explains  it — that  is,  includ- 
ing every  thing  but  physics — all  ani- 
mated nature,  the  phenomena  both  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  is  all  fancy 
and  hypothesis  ! 

It  appears,  from  the  passage  just 
quoted,  that  he  chooses  to  refer 
the  whole  of  our  difference  of  opinion 
to  the  misapprehension  of  terms  :  but 
the  real  questions  between  us  are,  how 
far  can  chemistry  explain  the  laws  of 
the  living  animal  body,  and  enable  us 
to  cure  its  diseases  ?  Questions  that 
cannot  be  influenced  by  any  verbal  dis- 
cussion. It  is  to  the  various  facts  re- 
lating to  them,  which  have,  in  my  dif- 
ferent papers,  been  adduced,  that  1  look 
for  a  reply,  and  have  hitherto  looked  in 
vain.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Dr.  Prout's  metaphysical  trap.  Here, 
I  admit,  he  has  hit  on  a  most  appropri- 
ate term.  I  will  defy  any  reader  to  dis- 
cover his  secret  till  he  is  fairly  entrap- 
ped and  informed  of  it  by  the  Doctor 
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himself.  I  think  I  may  now  claim 
to  be  excused  from  replj'ing-  to  any 
of  his  ol)servations,  unless  they  relate 
to  tlie  facts  in  question. 

If  I  understand  what  Dr.  Prout  now 
says,  it  amounts  to  this,  that  in  his  ob- 
servation, that  the  (iepartment  of  know- 
ledge which  lies  between  chemistry  and 
metaphysics  "  is  little  farther  advanced 
than  it  was  twenty  years  ago,"  he  did 
not  mean  to  include  in  this  department 
the  laws  of  the  living  animal  body  ;  be- 
cause these  he  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  science  of  metaphysics  ;  and  that, 
having  explained  tiiis  in  his  first  reply, 
he  conceives  my  objections  were  an- 
swered, and  that  there  the  correspond- 
ence should  have  ended. 

Had  Dr.  Prout  given  this  explanation 
in  his  lectures,  however  extraordinary 
l)is  opinions  might  have  appeared  to  mo, 
I  certainly  should  not  have  replied  to 
them  ;  for  I  did  it  witli  reluctance,  and 
solely  on  the  principle  of  self-defence, 
the  only  principle  on  which  I  ever  en- 
gaged in  any  controversy  :  and  had  Dr. 
Prout  replied  merely  by  explaining  the 
misconception  respecting  his  use  of  the 
term  metapliysics,  there  the  subject 
would  have  dropped  :  but  I  had  been 
necessarily  led  into  observations  on  the 
insufficiency  of  chemistry  to  explain  the 
laws  of  the  living  animal  body,  either  in 
health  or  disease  ;  and  Dr.  Prout,  in  his 
reply,  not  only  accused  me  of  errors, 
but  errors  admitted  by  myself.  Tims 
the  present  correspondence  ensued  ; 
which  I  sliould  deeply  regret,  if  I  could 
accuse  myself  of  having  been  betrayed 
into  any' degree  of  the  spirit  with 
which  I  am  charged  by  Dr.  Prout.  To 
phice  tlie  truth  in  the  clearest  point  of 
view  I  could,  has  Itcen  my  only  aim  ;  and 
if  the  alternative  is  to  ahstain  from 
doing  so,  or  to  incur  his  anger,  I  cer- 
tainly shall  not  hesitate  in  the  choice. 

He  says  1  am  "  determined  to  find 
fault  with  every  thing."  1  will  admit 
the  charge  if  he  can  point  out  one  in- 
stance in  which  1  have  accused  him  of  an 
error  which  docs  not  essentially  inter- 
fere with  the  questions  between  us. 

He  passes  from  abusing  me  to  re- 
flecting on  himself  for  having  pulilished 
his  lectures  in  so  imperfect  a  state,  and 
gives  us  ground  to  hope  for  them  in  a 
corrected  form  ;  so  that  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  my  pains  have  not  been 
wholly  thrown  away  ;  and  we  may 
trust  that  the  amendment  will  be  great, 


if  I  am  not  singular  in  my  inahlllty  to 
reconcile  the  following  passages,  the 
one  from  his  lectures,  the  other  from 
his  present  reply.  "  Here  every  thing 
is  new,  at  least  at  present,  and  appa- 
rently unlimited;  for  chemistry,  per- 
haps, more  than  any  other  science,  de- 
pends, for  its  advancement,  upon  the 
gradual  development  of  human  know- 
ledge. That  the  physician  of  another 
age  will  be  as  familiar  with  the  opera- 
tions of  the  animal  economy  as  he  is  at 
present  with  its  anatomy,  I  have  not 
the  least  doubt.  The  minute  and  ulti- 
mate anatomy  is  unknown  to  us,  the 
minute  and  ultimate  chemistry  will  al- 
ways, probably,  remain  so  ;  but  all  the 
great  and  obvious  changes,  like  the  great 
and  obvious  parts  of  the  living  machine, 
are  within  our  power,  and  will  be 
known ;  and,  to  push  the  comparison 
still  farther,  I  will  venture  to  predict 
that  what  the  knowledge  of  anatomy  at 
present  is  to  the  surgeon,  in  conducting 
his  operations,  so  will  chemistry  be  to 
the  physician  in  directing  him  generally 
what  to  do  and  what  to  shun  ;  and,  in 
short,  in  enabling  him  to  wield  his  re- 
medies with  a  certainty  and  precision, 
of  which,  in  the  present  state  of  his 
knowledge,  he  has  not  the  most  dis- 
tant conception."  Such  is  the  passage 
from  Dr.  Prout's  lectures.  The  fol- 
lowing is  from  his  present  reply.  "  I 
do  not  profess  to  know  a  single  in- 
stance in  which  any  medicinal  or  other 
agent  can  be  applied  directly,  so  as  to 
operate,  in  virtue  of  its  chemical  powers, 
in  the  animal  economy,  by  supplying 
what  is  deficient  or  correcting  wliat  is 
in  error.'' 

In  his  promised  reply,  I  suppose, 
he  will  at  length  condescend  to  no- 
tice the  facts  I  have  laid  before 
him,  and  endeavour  to  disprove  them, 
or  to  shew  that  they  are  consis- 
tent with  his  doctrine— that  chemistry 
will  be  to  the  physician  what  anatomy 
is  to  the  operating  surgeon  ;  or,  lastly, 
acknowledge  the  better  principles 
which  appear  to  dawn  in  his  present  re- 
ply.— 1  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.P.  W.  Philip. 
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CASE  OF 

rLEURO-PNEUiMONIA  (biliosa  ?) 

Without    "   Riile  Crqntatit,''    ami    u'ilhout 
JEj^ophony, 

TllEATED  WITH  LARGE  DOSES  OKTAUTAU 
EMETIC. 

V>\-   David  Badiiaivi,  I\1.B.  Oxon. 


The  iinpossihility  of  applyinii^  the  fiiii- 
(lainciitiil  rules  of  auscultuiiun  to  tlie 
detection  of  every  case  of  llioracic  dis- 
ease that  may  occur,  caiuiot  but  frc- 
(juciuly  force  itself  upon  tliose  wlio, 
{indiiiir  iu  tlic  stethoscope  that  addi- 
tional testimouy  which  often  confirms, 
but  which  as  often  corrects,  an  other- 
wise dul)ious  dia<fnosis,  are  particularly 
anxious  to  collate,  when  an  opportunity 
offers,  the  very  important  information 
deducil)le  from  this,  with  what  they 
may  have  collected  from  other  sources, 
in  order  that,  by  the  careful  considera- 
tion of  conflictino- phenomena,  they  may 
arrive  at  the  safer  conclusion  to  whicli 
either  the  numerical  amount,  or  tlie 
j^reater  relative  importance  of  particu- 
lar symptoms,  may  ultimately  conduct 
them.  It  is  the  remark  of  no  mean 
observer  of  disease,  that,  "  when  we 
are  desirous  of  drawing  from  the  accu- 
mulated evidence  of  particulars,  certain 
general  considerations  and  results,  the 
chances  are,  that  our  experience,  which 
is  continually  increasing-  our  stock  of 
such  particulars,  will  simultaneously 
bring  into  view  new  considerations  and 
new  results,  which  may  be  even  diame- 
trically at  variance  with  the  last."  Un- 
like the  study  of  the  exact  sciences,  (it 
is  the  just  observation  of  Andral)  where 
princi|)les  being  given  it  remains  only 
to  ap|)ly  them, — in  medicine,  where  no 
one  fact  exactly  coincides  with  any 
other,  we  must,  so  to  speak,  be  conti- 
nually individualizing  J  in  this  consists 
all  the  difficulty  of  diagnosis  ;  and  hence 
it  is,  that  he  wlio  has  seen  most,  (if  lie 
be,  moreover,  a  man  of  oliscrvation)  is 
likely  to  see  farthest.  "  Celui  qui  a  le 
plus  vu  est  aussi  celui  qui  doit  mieux 
voir." 

The  following  case  does  not,  perhaps, 
so  much  impugn  the  general  accuracy 
of  Laennec,  as  exhibit  striking  excep- 
tions to  his  well  known  and  leading 
rules  in  auscultation  ;  I,  that  ])ncumo- 
Jiia  is   invariably    attended     with  rale 


crepitant  till  it  has  reached  the  second 
stage,  and  consolidation  of  tlie  lung  has 
beenaccoinplishcd;2,  liiatbronchojiliony 
necessarily  attends  the  progress  of  such 
consoli(hiiion  ;  3,  that  we  may  in  all  in- 
stances detect  pneumonia  l<y  the  joint 
asiistance  which  percussion  and  auscul- 
tation atlord  Nor  can  I  tiiink  it  (juite 
useless  at  tliis  time,  when  tlie  stethos- 
cope deservedly  occupies  so  mncli  atten- 
tion, to  commemorate,  though  but  in  a 
single  instance,  its  iujudiciency  to  esta- 
blish tlie  existence  of  a  pleuro-pncumo- 
nia,  which  was  well  marked  in  its  symp- 
toms, regnUxr  in  its  progress,  and  appa- 
rently uncomplicated  witli  any  disease 
that  miglit  lie  supposed  to  mask  the 
original  and  idiopathic  affection.  But 
ahliough  the  cylinder  be  occasionally 
silent  when  we  wonhl  gladly  listen  to 
its  interpretation  of  disease,  we  are 
coml)cllt:d  to  admit  that  the  most  fruit- 
ful source  of  error  in  using  it  as  an  in- 
strument of  diagnosis,  exists  in  our- 
selves ;  not  in  the  tube  that  conveys, 
but  in  tlie  brain  that  receives  and  mis- 
takes the  admitted  sound  ;  but  this  is  a 
source  of  error  which,  happily  for  us, 
larger  exjierience  and  greater  diligence 
of  observation  will  daily  render  less  and 
less  likely  to  occur. 

James  Annatt,  setat.  19,  tall  and  nar- 
row chested,  but  whose  health  has  been 
generally  good,  was  seized  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  7th  of  August,  and  without 
previous  exposure  of  any  sort*,  with 
an  acute  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
right  side  of  the  thorax,  accompanied 
with  rigors  and  uneasiness  in  the  organs 
of  respirationf .  These  inflammatory 
symptoms  rapidly  increasing,  the  pa- 
tient went  early  to  bed ;  vomiting  of 
pure  bile  came  on,  which  continued, 
with  much  pain,  for  some  lime;  warm 
water  was  now  applied  by  his  mother 
over  the  seat  of  the  pain,  but  without 
affording   any  relief.     I    was   called    to 

•  Faut  U  entiiremeiit  rayer  au  cadre  nosolo- 
gique  les  pneumonies  bilieuses  ou  adynamiqiies  ? 
Faut  iliejeler  dans  tous  les  cas  I'existence  d'uu 
6tat  inflanimatoire  general  qui  precede  pneumo- 
iiie,  comme  dans  le  rheumatisme  cetttat  general 
precede  souvent  I'inflammation  articulaire  > — An- 
dral. Had  Andral  been  familiar  with  the  writings 
of  the  German  school,  he  would  not  have  aslied 
the  first  of  these  questions.  Stod  has  not  only 
written  expressly  on  bilious  pneumonia,  but  ex- 
hibits to  us  in  his  "  Medical  Year"  many  cases 
of  it  under  treatment.  Hildenbrand  supports  the 
old  doctrine  by  new  arguments,  that  all  diseases, 
aoute  as  well  as  chronic,  are  modified  and  mask- 
ed by  the  bilious  diathesis. 

t  The  shiverings  generally  iirocedo  the  i)aiu  in 
the  sitle,  but  not  always. — Andntl. 
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see  liim  next  morning  at  ten  o'clock, 
by  which  time  his  symptoms  liad  he- 
come  considerably  aifgravated.  I  found 
him  lying  on  his  hack,  breathing  with 
great  pain  and  difficulty  at  the  rate  of 
from  forty-five  to  fifty  inspirations  per 
minute.  The  seat  of  the  pain  was  not 
confined  to  a  spot,  hut  seemed  to  oc- 
cupy chiefly  the  "  pleura  diaphragma- 
tica."  The  countenance,  pale  and  agi- 
tated, is  moreover  what  the  French 
writers  call  "  grippe."  Skin  hot; 
pulse  very  weak,  and  so  quick  and  irre- 
gular as  to  be  counted  only  with  diffi- 
cultv;  cough  not  urgent  nor  violent*, 
but  occasioning,  when  it  occurs,  a  very 
sharp  pain.  There  is  no  expectora- 
tion ;  the  tongue  is  remarkably  foul, 
with  red  edges  and  tipf  ;  the  urine  is 
copious,  and  not  unnatural  in  colour  J. 
The  two  sides  of  tlie  chest  appear  to 
describe  an  equal  curve,  there  being  no 
projection  of  the  parietes  of  either.  On 
applying  the  hands  over  both  sif'es,  and 
on  making  the  patient  talk,  (IMr.  Rey- 
naud's  test  for  a  pleuritic  effusion)  I  re- 
cognized no  perceptible  vibration. 
From  these  considerations,  and  from 
the  absence  of  segophony,  there  wouhl 
appear  to  be  no  effusion  into  the  pleura  ; 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  pleura  is  in- 
flamed lean  entertain  no  doubt, from  the 
pungency  of  the  pain,  which  is  too  sharp 
for  mere  pneumonia.  Percussion  and 
auscultation  (the  former  of  which  was 
the  more  easily  practised  from  the  seat 
of  the  pain)  were  now  adopted,  with  a 
view  of  ascertaining  whether  the  inflam- 
matory action  had  extended  from  tlie 
lining  membrane  of  the  lungs,  in  which 
it  should  seem  to  have  begun,  into  the 
parenchyma.  To  the  first  of  these 
modes  of  exploration,  the  lower  and 
middle  parts  of  the  right  lung  give  an 

•  It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  quantity  of 
infl-immatiou  present  in  tlie  lungs  by  the  amount 
of  the  cough,  since  sometimes,  while  this  is  very 
intense,  ttiat  not  unfrequently  either  has  no  ex- 
istence at  all,  or  obtains  in  so  slight  a  degree,  as 
scarcely  to  challenge  notice  from  the  practi- 
tioner. "  On  con9oit  que  la  toux  pcut  trcs  na- 
turellement  ne  pas  se  montrer  chez  des  individus 
peu  irritables  dont  la  muqueuse  bronchique  n'est 
pas  symtomatiquement  irritd  par  laphlegmusie  de 
la  plt^vre." — Ibid. 

t  This  appearance  deserves  notice,  the  rather 
as  the  thoracic  affection  is  not  complicated  with 
any  gastric  irritation  which  might  occasion  such 
an  appearance  in  the  membrane  of  the  tongue, 
but  Andral  (Maladies  de  Foitrine,  vol.  2d)  gives 
several  cases  of  pleurisy  wliere  this  phenomenon 
was  observed  also  without  gastric  complication. 

t  So  far  is  it  from  being,  as  is  common  in  such 
cases,  scanty  and  red,  as  if  it  held  blood  in  solu- 
tion.—2.  nfnnee. 


unusually  dull  sound;  elsewhere  the 
sound  elicited  is  natural,  iieing  of  course 
more  or  less  sonorous  according  to  the 
region  percussed.  This  oi)scurity  of 
sound  extends  from  the  plane  of  the 
base  of  the  ensiform  cartilage  com- 
pletely to  the  floor  of  the  thorax  before 
and  behind. 

The  obscurity  of  sound  might  own  for 
its  cause  extensive  pleuritic  effusion,  or 
infiltration  of  the  substance  of  the  lung. 
Tlie  stethoscope  should  determine  the 
point;  but  I  found  to  my  surprise,  on 
applying  it,  that  there  was  no  crepitat- 
ing rfde  to  indicate  the  latter,  and  no 
segophony  to  declare  the  former  affec- 
tion. The  experiment  was  made  very 
frequently  throughout  the  disease,  and 
invariably,  with  one  exception,  the  same 
results  were  obtained.  The  inference, 
therefore,  was,  that  either  hepatisation 
of  tlie  lung  had  occurred  wuthin  twenty- 
four  hours,  (which  was  impossible)  or 
that,  if  there  were  effusion  into  the 
pleura,  it  was  so  extensive  as  to  suspend 
fegophony  ;  or,  lastly,  as  will  appear  to 
have  been  the  case,  the  rale  crepitant  is 
not  always  to  be  looked  for  in  the  early 
stages  of  pneumonia. 

Bronchial  respiration  was  well  charac- 
terized over  the  whole  lower  lung  of 
right  side,  both  before  and  behind,  with 
the  important  peculiarity  in  the  latter 
situation  of  a  remarkable  retentissement 
of  voice,  which  was  not  heard  in  front. 
On  the  whole,  I  found  it  very  dilBcult 
to  pronounce  from  the  testimony  afford- 
ed by  any  method  of  exploration,  whe- 
ther the  case  were  simply  pleurisy,  or 
pleurisy  to  which  pneumonia  had  super- 
vened, or  the  latter  affection  exclu- 
sively. 

V.  S.  ad  ^xviii.  adbibeantur  insuper  hiru- 
dines  octodecem.  hypochond.  dexlro. 

Great  relief  followed  the  bleeding; 
the  pain  had  nearly  gone ;  the  breathing 
had  become  much  easier;  the  counte- 
nance of  the  patient  seemed  to  have  ex- 
panded, but  the  pulse  was  scarcely  af- 
fected by  the  depletion. 

He  passed  a  restless  feverish  night ; 
slight  return  of  pain ;  breathing  less 
free  than  yesterday  after  bleeding; 
tongue  and  pulse  the  same  as  at  first ; 
has  had  palpitations  during  night*,  and 

•  Did  these  palpitations  arise  from  the  engorged 
state  of  the  parenchyma  of  lungs,  which  could  not 
receive  all  the  blood  of  each  systole  of  the  heart? 
We  must  be  cautious  in  admitting  such  a  suppo- 
sition, since,  although  they  ceased  after  a  second. 
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as  the  heart  is  still  perceived  to  be  over- 
active, I  was  induced,  not\viihstaiidin<^ 
tlio  cxticiiie  feebleness  of  the  pulse,  to 
take  more  blood*. 

Give  liim  one  grain  of  taitar  emetic  every 
two  hours. 

First  dose  of  tartar  emetic  produced 
vomitin<^,  which  couj^istcd  of  pure  bile; 
the  second  a  slight  diarrlia'a;  the  next 
three  and  four  doses  slight  nausea. 

Increase  tartar  emetic,  and  let  him  take  a 
grain  every  hour. 

Wednesday  mornins;'. — Has  had  a  bet- 
ter   night  ;     pulse    stronger   but    very 


and  a  very  smaU  venesection,  they  bad  nnt  exist- 
ed previously  to  the  first,  when  the  system  had  so 
nuich  more  blood  circulating  through  it. 

*  Under  what  circumstances  should  we  bleed  . 
in  inflammation  ?  Laennec  has  furnished  ns  with 
a  rule  which  seems  of  the  highest  practical  im- 
portance; it  consists  in  examining  and  comparing 
the  pulsations  of  the  heart  with  the  radial  pulse. 
If  the  radial  ictus  was  strong,  but  cardiac  action 
weak,  he  abstained  from  blood  letting;  hut  if  the 
lieart's  impulse  was  strong,  l:e  bled,  though  the 
carpal  ictus  was  exceedingly  small.  The  rule  is 
of  the  greatest  practical  importance.  Tlie  pre- 
mises on  which  it  is  founded  suggest  the  follow- 
ing considerations.  In  the  ti  stcase,  on  the  sup- 
position that  distention  explains  arterial,  it  there- 
fore cannot  account  for  the  cardiac  pulse  ;  in  the 
latter  case,  if  it  explains  cardiac,  it  therefore  can- 
not produce  the  arterial  pulse  ;  therefore  it  ex- 
plains neither — i.  e.a  sense  of  distention  does  not 
cause  the  systole  of  either.  But  we  may  observe, 
secondly,  that  the  energy  with  which  the  contrac- 
tile action  in  either  case  is  accomplished,  depends 
upon  the  degree  of  distention  with  which  either 
the  heart  or  arteries  are  stimulated.  This  o])inion 
is  wholly  at  variance  with  the  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Lizars,  that  "  the  pulse  is  rendered  fuller  by 
the  same  means  that  it  is  rendered  quicker,  viz. 
the  increased  action  of  the  lipart,  the  increased 
stimulant  power  of  the  blood,  and  the  velocity  of 
the  blood  in  the  veins."  As  I  have  a  few  obser- 
vations to  make  cm  the  pulse,  I  shall  purposely 
defer  tliese  till  a  future  occasion,  and  content  my- 
self with  remarking  here,  that,  with  certain  limi- 
tations, the  quickness  of  tl:e  pulse  is  increased 
dinctly  by  a  quickened  action  of  the  heart,  and 
ind  rectly  by  the  increased  action  of  the  blood  in 
the  veins;  but,  not  to  insist  that  these  maybe 
effects  consequent  on,  as  frequently  as  causes 
productive  of,  a  quickened  arterial  circulation, 
yet  the  stimulating  power  of  the  blood  cannot  ever 
produce  it,  since  a  stimulus  becomes  such  only 
by  direct  application  to  the  part  stimulated — in 
this  case  the  muscular  coat  of  the  artery — with 
■which  the  blood,  of  necessity,  canutt  come  in  con- 
tact. Against  the  major  proposition  in  the  sentence 
above  quoted,  which  assumes  fulness  and  quick- 
ness of  arterial  ptilse  to  depend  on  the  same 
causes,  it  may  be  contended,  tliat  as  the  heart  will 
act  by  mechanical  stimuli  whilealive,  even  out  of 
the  body,  and  without  blood,  so  it  will  not  appear 
unphilosophical  to  suppose  that  the  arteries  with- 
in the  body,  enjoying  a  like  vitality,  may  do  the 
same,  while  partial  or  general  plethora  of  the  ar- 
teries will  modify  the  fulness  of  their  contractions, 
which  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  tension  which 
the  plethora  occasions  of  the  nervous  fibrilla  dis- 
tributed on  their  muscular  coat.  That  distention 
is  only  one  of  the  causes,  and  not  even  always  a 
cause,  of  increased  fulness  of  arterial  contraction, 
I  shall  hereafter  attempt  to  explain. 


quick;  tongue  rather  less,  but  still  ven 
foul,  with  red  edges;  c.xpectoratio! 
now  considerable,  but  simply  catarrhal. 

Continue  tartar  emetic. 

Evcninu^. — Bt'gins  now  to  expectorate 
a  large  (piantity  of  the  characteristic 
sputa  of  first  and  second  stage  of  pneu- 
monia, "  crachats  rouilles  transparcns 
visqucux." 

Thursday. — Complains  of  being  very 
weak,  but  has  no  pain  unless  he  draw  in 
a  long  breath  ;  pulse  stronger  ;  tongue 
much  improved  in  appearance. 

Diminish  tartar  emetic  to  gr.  xii.  in  the 
twenty-four  hours. 

Friday. — Pulse  only  100,  and  more 
natural  to  the  feel  ;  sound  on  right  side 
not  so  dull  on  percussion  ;  bronchial  re- 
spiration less  intense,  but  no  crepitating 
rattle  to  denote  the  resolution  of  the 
inflammatory  stage,  and  commencement 
of  action  of  absorbents.  Sputa  still 
characteristic,  but  not  so  rusty  nor  so 
copious  as  yesterday. 

Saturday. — Sputa  have  again  become 
catarrhal. 

Omit  tartar  emetic. 

Sunday.— Found  my  patient  bathed 
in  a  profuse  perspiration  in  the  morn- 
ing, so  that  1  could  not  safely  explore 
the  chest. 

Evening. — Sound  on  percussion  of 
right  side,  though  much  improved,  is 
still  somewhat  obscure,  but  there  is  no 
crepitating  rattle. 

IMonday. — Pulse  85  ;  tongue  nearly 
clean,  and  patient  in  every  respect  con- 
valescent ;  crepitating  rattle  heard  for 
the  first  time  to-day.  As  the  bowels 
were  constipated  by  the  tartar  emetic,  I 
gave  him  latterly  a  blue  pill  of  five 
grains  every  night.  On  leaving  off  the 
tartar  emetic  I  commenced  giving  iiim 
polygala  ;  and  after  JMonday  ceased  to 
lay  any  farther  restrictions  upon  his 
diet. 

The  case  before  us  furnishes  the  very 
important  inference,  that  though  there 
may  be  truth  in  the  often-iterated  re- 
mark, which  forbids  us  to  trust  too 
much  to  any  one  symptom  in  this  dis- 
ease, yet  exception  must  be  made  in  fa- 
vour of  such  as,  like  the  rust-coloured 
sputa  in  pneumonia,  are  really  decisive. 
Without  this  test,  it  may  be  observed, 
which  is  infallii)le,  the  disease,  if  net 
liable  to  be  mistaken  for  rheumatism  of 
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the  muscles  of  (lie  thorax,  ini]j;ht  easily 
have  i)een  supposed  a  simple  pleuris}^ 
to  which  conclusion  both  percussion 
and  auscultation  gave  some  counte- 
nance. Bat  the  expectoration,  which  in 
all  chronic  afifections  of  the  organs  of 
respiration  is  exceedingly  various  and 
doubtful,  would  seem  to  be  entitled,  in 
the  single  case  of  pneumonic  inflamma- 
tion, to  be  really  considered  as  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  this  aflFection.  8uch,  at 
least,  is  the  doctrine  maintained,  on  the 
sure  ground  of  experience,  in  the  writ- 
insrs  of  Andral. 


OBSEKVATIONS  ON  THE 

ALBATROSS. 
Bv  George  Bennett,  Esq.  IM.R.C.S.  &c. 


The  albatross  genus  (Diomedea*)  is 
thus  defined.  Three  toes,  entirely 
joined  by  a  web,  but  without  any  spur 
or  toe  l)ehind ;  the  upper  mandible 
curved  downwards  near  the  point.  It 
arrives  at  the  length  of  three  feet,  and 
the  wings  from  point  to  point  have  a 
spread  of  from  eight  to  fourteen  feet. 
1  have  heard  it  asserted  that  specimens 
have  been  shot,  and  the  wings  found 
measuring  twenty  feet,  (the  plumage  of 
those  birds  being  entirely  white)  but  ! 
have  never  myself  seen  the  spread  of 
the  wings  greater  than  fourteen  feet. 
The  bill  is  of  a  pale  dirty  yellow  ;  the 
lower  part  of  the  legs  naked;  and,  as 
well  as  the  feet,  of  a  tlesh  colour. 

Cuvier  says  of  this  genus  that  they 
are  the  largest  of  the  water  birds. 
"  Leur  bee,  grand,  fort,  et  tranchant, 
ades  sutures  marquees, et  se  termine  par 
tin  gros  croc  qui  y  semble  articul^ ; 
leurs  narines  sont  en  forme  de  rouleaux 
courts,  couches  sur  les  cotes  du  bee  ; 
leurs  pieds  n'ont  point  de  pouce,  ni 
meme  ce  petit  ongle  qu'on  remarque 
dans  les  petrels.  lis  habitent  tous  Ics 
mers  Australes,  vivent  de  frai  de  pois- 
son,  de  mollusques,  &c.'' — Rtgne  Ani- 
mal, torn,  i   page  554. 

Respecting  the  name,  albatross,  given 
to  this  bird,  it  is  observed  that  the  first 
Portuguese  navigators  called  the  boobies, 
and  other  sea-birds,  alcatros,  or  alcalras. 

*  "  Diomedea,  nom  ancien  de  certains  oiseaux 
habitants  de  I'ile  de  Diomide,  pr6s  de  Tarente,  et 
<iue  Ton  disait  accueilllr  les  Grecs  et  se  jeter  sur 
les  Barbares."— CttUi'er,  Itegne  Animal. 


Darapier  applied  this  name  to  an  actual 
kind  ;  Grew  changed  it  to  allitross  •  and 
Edwards  into  albatross.  The  French 
name  these  birds  mouton  ducap.  There 
are  several  species  enumerated,  but  it 
will  re<iuire  frequent  and  cautious  ob- 
servation previous  to  the  determination 
of  a  new  one,  as  they  vary  so  much  in 
plumage  from  sex  and  age. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  182.9,  I  had 
an  opportunity,  during  a  passage  to 
New  .'rSouth  Wales,  of  examining  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  Diomedea  fuliginosa,  or 
sooty  albatross,  which  was  captured 
(with  a  hook  and  line)  in  latitude  S^^ 
40'  south,  and  longitude  101*^  5'  east. 
The  wings,  when  expanded,  measured 
six  feet  eleven  inches  from  one  extre- 
mity to  the  other:  it  was  named  pio 
by  our  sailors.  The  l>ill  was  of  a  shin- 
ing black  colour,  with  a  distinct  white 
membrane  passing  about  two-third& 
down  the  lower  mandible ;  the  lega 
were  naked,  and  as  well  as  the  feet,  of 
a  flesh  colour;  irides  brown,  and  a  cir- 
cle of  while  feathers  surrounded  the  or- 
bit;  the  head,  neck,  throat,  and  back, 
of  a  sooty  colour;  breast  and  abdomen 
greyish  ;  wing  coverts  of  a  light  grey  ; 
t!ie  pen  feathers  of  a  light  black  ;  the 
tail  feathers  above  of  a  sooty,  inferiorly 
of  a  light  grey  colour ;  the  feet  had  each 
three  toes,  united  by  a  web,  slightly 
serrated  at  the  edges ;  the  first  toe  had 
five,  the  second  four,  and  the  third  three 
phalanges. 

On  tbe  3d  of  January  another  speci- 
men was  caught  in  latitude  40"  34' 
south,  and  longitude  107'^  18'  east, 
which  differed  in  plumage  from  the  pre- 
ceding i)y  having  the  sooty  feathers  on 
the  head  and  back  intermixed  \vith 
white,  which  difl'erence  of  plumage  may 
have  depended  on  the  age,  as  the  sex  of 
both  birds  were  the  same,  (males). 

On  the  5th  of  January  a  sjTecimen  of 
the  species  named  mollymawk  by  our 
sailors,  the  mountain  albatross  of  the 
Americans,  was  captured  in  latitude 
40^  6'  south,  and  longitude  111°  49' 
east.  This  I  suspect  only  to  be  a  young 
specimen  of  the  large  wandering  alba- 
tross. The  bill  was  of  a  pale  dirty 
yellow ;  the  head,  neck,  breast,  and  ab- 
domen, of  a  beautiful  snowy  whiteness; 
the  back  black,  intermixed  with  brown, 
which  again  becomes  oi'  a  snowy  white- 
ness near  the  tail ;  tail  feathers  above 
black,  underneath  white;  vent  white; 
irides  brown  ;  orbits  surrounded  by  a 
naked  skiu,    of  a  light  blueish  colour. 
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with  a  tuft  of  black  feathers  near  the 
inner  part  of  the  orbit ;  leijs  and  feet 
of  a  flesh  colour  ;  tlie  wings,  when  ex- 
panded, measured  five  feet  from  their 
extremities. 

Two  specimens  of  the  larij^e  white,  or 
wandcrinj^  albatross  (Dioniedea  exu- 
lans)  were  captured  on  the  same  day, 
soon  after  the  precedin"-,  by  a  hook  and 
line,  the  bait  being  a  piece  of  salt  |)ork, 
having  light  winds  at  the  time.  When 
these  birds  were  hauled  on  board,  they 
excited  surprise  by  their  enormous  size 
as  they  lay  on  deck  with  wings  expand- 
ed, half-drowned  from  having  been 
dragged  some  distance  through  the 
water.  The  plumage  slightly  ditfered 
in  the  specimens  ;  one  having  the  upper 
part  of  the  head  and  back  of  a  beautiful 
pencilled  white  j  the  other  had  the 
upper  part  of  the  head  and  i)ack  of  a 
black  colour.  One  measured  fi)nrleen 
feet  from  the  extremity  of  one  wing  to 
that  of  the  other,  and  the  other  was  of 
the  following  measurement : — 

Feet.  luches. 

The  expanded  wings  10       4 

Length  of  the  body 3       0 

Length  of  the  bill    0       7 

Foot  when  expanded 0       0 

The  skin,  on  dissecting  the  birds,  was 
found  to  contain  a  quantity  of  oil.  A 
cluster  of  tumors,  of  a  cariiii'ginous 
nature,  was  found  attached  to  the  web 
of  the  foot  of  one  of  the  birds. 

The  pharynx  and  oesophagus  are  ca- 
pable of  great  distention  ;  I  could  easily 
place  my  list  into  them ;  they  must, 
consequently,  be  capable  of  swallowing 
fish  of  a  large  size.  At  certain  seasons 
they  retire  to  breed  on  rocky  isl.mds,  as 
the  Crozettes,  iMarion  Islands,  &c.  &e. ; 
and  at  tiiat  time  oidy  a  few  solitary 
individuals  are  seen  in  those  latitudes, 
where  at  other  times  they  are  very  nu- 
merous. Tlie  same  remark  applies  also 
to  the  pintados,  or  Cape  pigeons,  who 
also  retire  to  rocky  recesses,  for  the 
purpose  of  incubation. 

The  muscles  used  in  flight  arc  of  very 
large  size  in  these  birds  ;  and  the  length 
of  time  they  remain  on  the  wing,  and 
the  distance  they  are  cai)able  of  flying, 
is  astonishing  ;  they  may  be  seen  pass- 
ing rapidly  without  an  impulsive  move- 
ment of  the  wings  for  a  long  time. 
Even  tlie  booby,  (pelicanus  sola)  which 
is  diminutive  in  coniparison  of  size  and 
strength  to  tlie  all>atross,  has  been 
known  to  fly  an  immense  distance  in   a 
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very  short  period  of  time.  Respecting 
this  bird  (the  i)ooby)  there  is  the  follow- 
ing reinarkaide  occurrence,  coi)icd  from 
a  Calcutta  j);ipcr  (John  L5ul!)  of  April 
5lh,  IS:J():  — 

"On  the  2M  of  I\I,irch,  1S.3(),  at 
2h.  'Mm.  p  m.  in  latitude  S"-*  5'  north, 
and  longitude  S^"^  56'  E.  in  the  Barque 
Irt  of  Whitehaven,  outwiird  bound 
to  Calcutta,  a  booby  alighted  on  board, 
to  the  left  wing  of  wliieh  was  attached  a 
small  piece  of  wood,  with  the  following 
inscriptions.  On  ono  side,  "  .Ship, 
Rome,  140,  from.  Salem  for  Calcutta." 
On  the  other  side,  "  latitude  10^  0' 
north,  longitude S7^  00'  east ;  all  well." 
So  that  ciilculating  from  the  above 
positions,  in  twenty  days  the  bird  had 
flown  217  miles  in  a  south,  58*^  east,  or 
south-east  by  cast  ^  east  directions ; 
but  probably  it  had  flown  double  or 
treble  that  distance,  as  it  is  not  likely  it 
would  always  fly  in  a  direct  line." 

On  dissecting  the  head  of  the  alba- 
tross, I  oI)3erved  imbedded,  in  a  bonv 
cavity,  situated  immediately  over  the  or- 
bit, a  gland,  which  was  covered  above  by 
a  dense  fascia.  The  cavity  to  which  the 
gland  corresponded  was  of  a  semilunar 
form,  and  situated  over  each  orbit ;  it 
measured  in  the  specimen  I  examined, 
after  the  removal  of  the  gland,  one  and 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length, 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  breadth, 
and  half  an  inch  in  depth.  At  the  ante- 
rior part  of  this  cavity,  or  depression,  a 
small  portion  was  left  membranous, 
excepting  a  minute  orifice,  permit- 
ting the  passage  of  what  seemed 
to  me  to  be  an  excretory  duct,  but 
the  course  of  which  I  lost  soon  after 
it  had  penetrated  this  membrane.  The 
floor  of  the  cavity  was  perforated 
by  numerous  minute  foramina,  probaldy 
for  the  passage  of  nutritient  vessels  to 
the  substance  of  the  gland.  This  gland 
is  found  in  most,  if  not  in  all,  the  aqua- 
tie  birds,  but  varies  in  them,  both  with 
respect  to  exact  situation  or  extent. 
On  the  dissection  of  the  common 
duck,  I  found  it,  not  imbedded  in  a 
bony  cavity,  but  situated  on  a  dense 
fascia,  slightly  projecting  over  the  supe- 
rior and  po.sterior  margins  of  the  orbit. 
It  is  similarly  situated  in  the  boobies, 
and  others.  In  the  gull-tribe  (larus)  it 
is  situated  in  a  bony  depression  over  the 
(irbit,  but  more  sui)enicial  than  in  the 
albatross,  and  extends  over  the  cranium 
so  as  nearly,  if  not  actually,  to  touch  the 
gland  on  the  opposite  sitlc;  and  {»olii  ex- 
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4ending  so  as  to  cover  the  anterior  part 
of  the  cranium. 

It  is  difficult  to  conjecture  the  use  of 
this  gland,  as  those  possessinpf  it  have 
also  a  lachrymal  gland  in  the  usual  situa- 
tion. I  could  not  observe  in  the  ducks 
and  others  any  excretory  duct  excepting 
in  the  albatross  ;  and  even  in  it  1  would 
not  decide  on  its  l)eing  actually  a  duct 
unless  opportunities  occurred  for  other 
dissections.  Ciivier  thus  alludes  to  this 
gland.  "  Les  oiseaux  du  genre  de  ca- 
nards, et  d'autres  oiseaux  d'eau  et  de 
rivage,  ont  un  corps  glanduleux,  dur, 
grenu,  qui  occupe  toute  la  partie  supe- 
rieure  de  I'orbite,  et  se  contourne  en 
arrifere  pour  suivre  la  courbure  de 
I'oeil.  Dans  le  mori/lon  (anas  fuligula) 
il  est  si  large  qu'I  touche  son  corres- 
pondant  par  dessus  le  crane.  Ce  corps 
paroit  tenir  lieu  de  la  glande  lacry- 
male:  je  n'en  ai  cependant  pas  encore 
vu  le  canal  excreteur." — Lemons  d'Ana- 
lomie  Comparee,  torn.  ii.  page  440. 

In  the  albatross,  this  gland  being 
found  of  a  large  size,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  excretory  duct  may  be 
traced  ;  i)ut  it  can  only  be  by  patient 
dissections  and  careful  observations. 
Can  this  gland  be  intended  for  an  olea- 
ginous secretion  ? 

London,  September  23d,  1S31. 
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[We  received  a  copy  of  the  following 
letter  from  Dr.  Gibbs,  to  the  Editor 
of  the  Edinburgh  JMedical  and  Surgi- 
cal Journal,  some  time  ago,  but  delayed 
its  publication,  that  we  might  not  anti- 
cipate our  respected  contemporary.] 

Our  joys  here  are  much  damped  by 
the  choli-ra,  which  made  its  appearance 
at  St.  Petersburgh  on  the  14  th  of  last 
month,  and  has  since  that  time  made 
rapid  progress.  It  appears  to  be  an 
affection  of  the  nervous  system  of  the 
stoinacb  and  intestines,  the  solar  plexus 
being  the  point  of  sympathy.  The 
aged,  infirm,  and  those  of  broken  con- 
stitutions, especially  the  ill  fed  and 
habitual  drinkers,  are  the  victims.  The 
heat  has  for  these  weeks  been  great, 
with  a  want  of  rain,  and  the  winds  with 
scarcely  any  variation  from  the  east,  and 
with  frciiuent  gales  frou)  N.  E.  and 
E.  S.  E.  ;  tlie  trees  are  much  blighted  ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  since  that  pe- 
riod almost  all  have  complained    of  a 


tendency  to  diarrhoea,  in  some  cases 
profuse.  Nearly  all  the  cases  of  cho- 
lera may  be  traced  to  eating  flatulent 
and  crude  vegetables,  as  cucumbers, 
rnelons,  radishes,  &c.  of  which  the  Rus- 
sians are  so  fond  ;  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits,  and  afterwards  drinking  iced 
water,  or  quass,  their  common  beve- 
rage, well  iced,  and  this  too  during  a 
state  of  perspiration.  One  of  the  Rus- 
sian fasts,  of  a  fortnight  duration,  dur- 
ing which  times  the  lower  classes 
(Mouzicks)  are  very  badly  nourished, 
hasjust  finished  ;  and  this  too,  no  doubt, 
has  aided  the  progress  of  the  epidemic. 
I  have  heard  many  medical  men  insist 
on  its  non-contagious  power,  though  the 
public  authorities  have  judiciously  acted 
as  if  it  was  contagious.  Opinions  ou 
this  point  have  widely  differed  ;  but  now 
that  this  capital  has  fallen  within  the 
circuit  it  has  been  making  for  this  last 
year  and  a  half  in  Russia,  we  have  a 
right  to  be  guided  by  our  own  expe- 
rience, at  least  as  regarding  its  effects 
here. 

Pain  in  the  head,  lowness  of  spirits, 
want  of  muscular  energy,  pain  more  or 
less  at  the  prsecordia,  with  tormina, 
borborycjmi,  and  nausea,  with  excessive 
thirst,  are  the  first  symptoms.  The 
contents  of  the  stomach  and  lower  in- 
testines at  the  time  of  attack  are  speedily 
evacuated;  vomiting  and  purging  of  a 
thin  glairy  watery  fluid  supervene  ;  the 
pulse  soon  sinks ;  the  extremities, 
tongue,  and  face,  become  cold  and 
livid  ;  and  the  eyes  are  considerably 
sunk  in  the  orbits.  Nearly  from  the 
commencement  of  the  attack  cramps 
and  spasms  of  the  arms,  legs,  &c.  take 
place ;  and  the  spinal  cord  appears 
also  to  suffer.  The  convulsions  of 
some  before  death  are  great ;  others 
die  without  a  struggle;  and  many  have 
retained  their  mental  faculties  to  the 
last.  On  dissection,  the  vital  organs,  as 
the  brain,  the  lungs,  the  heart  and  its 
vessels,  and  liver,  are  found  gorged 
with  blood  ;  while  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines are  scarcely  changed.  There 
seems  to  be  a  suppression  of  the  various 
secretions,  which  are  thrown  back  on 
the  system  ;  and  the  blood  appears  to 
be  suddenly  determined  to  the  inward 
parts,  producing  a  high  state  of  con- 
gestion. 

Warm  water  given  early  affords  relief, 
and  if  a  bitter  taste  is  produced  (what  is 
first  vomited  is  sweetish)  a  return  of 
the  bilious  secretions  may  be  looked  for. 
Stimulants,   frictions,  the  vapour   and 
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warm  bath,  preceded  by  cold  ablution, 
to  produce  more  steady  reaction,  are 
found  useful  in  the  curlier  stage  at  the 
Naval  Hospital.  Siuapisms  to  the  re- 
gion of  the  stomach  and  alxlonion,  the 
course  of  the  spine,  and  the  inside  of 
the  Icfjs  and  arms ;  pediiuvia,  and,  in 
short,  blankets,  heatctl  liricks,  &c.  and 
whatever  can  l»e  administered  to  restore 
the  heat  of  the  body  and  excite  perspi- 
ration ;  and  with  this  view  warm  drinks 
of  mint  and  elder-flower  tea  have  been 
liberally  given.  Witli  the  intention  of 
restoring  the  suppressed  secretions,  sti- 
mulant diuretics  have  been  freely  used  ; 
and  Hofl'man's  drops,  with  Spir.  Am- 
nion. Aromat.  et  01.  Mentha;,  &c.  were 
given  to  allay  nausea. 

Venesection  is  found  to  be  useful  only 
at  the  early  stage  of  attack,  and  espe- 
cially in  rohust  and  plethoric  habits, 
before  the  pulse  sinks.  The  patients  in 
civil  life  are  generally  brought  late  to 
the  hospitals  appointed  to  receive  tbcjn  ; 
not  so  with  the  military  and  seamen, 
who  are  under  the  guidance  of  their 
superiors;  and  to  this  circumstance 
success  with  us  at  the  Naval  Hospital 
may  be  ascribed.  Tiie  magis'ery  of 
bismutli  has  been  mucli  used;  but  lean- 
not  speak  in  its  behalf  in  the  very  early 
stage.  The  acetate  of  morphia  has  been 
thought  useful;  but  no  regular  plan  has 
yet  been  laid  down,  owing  tu  the  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  Small  doses  of 
calomel,  with  compound  extract  of  co- 
locynth  (and  aloes  hy  some),  are  given 
to  induce  a  secretion  of  bile,  and  to 
rouse  the  cbylopoietie  organs  when 
nausea  has  subsided.  Our  formula  for 
the  exhibition  of  calomel  is  Calomelanos 
er.  ii.  cum  Opii  gr.  ^  omni  biorio. 
Castor  oil  has  been  but  seldom  given. 
Whether  the  disease  is  altered  by  change 
of  climate,  or  i)y  having  to  contend  with 
a  different  class  of  people,  generally 
spirit-drinkers,  certain  it  is,  that  the 
East  Indian  practice  of  venesection,  to 
a  large  amount,  with  half  scruple  and 
scruple  doses  of  calomel,  does  not  do 
here. 

Some  have  fallen  into  a  low  typhus 
state  after  recovering  from  the  primary 
attack  of  cholera,  and  have  been  carried 
off.  With  some  the  symptoms  have 
been  so  rapid,  that  in  four,  six,  or 
eight  hours,  death  has  followed ;  but 
often  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  or 
forty-eight  hours  elapse  before  this 
event  takes  place,  half  or  two-thirds  of 
this  tin)e  being  passed  at  home  without 


proper  assistance.  So  much  depends 
on  the  means  and  opinion  of  each  medi- 
cal practitioner,  and  there  is  such  a 
variety  of  practice,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  lay  down  any  precise  rules  for  act- 
ing. Having  slated  several  facts,  you 
will  readily  conceive  wliat  description 
of  people  are  the  irfost  fre(|uent  sub- 
jects of  this  disease,  and  what  means 
should  be  resorted  to  as  proi)hvlactic, 
as  to  diet,  clothing,  &c.  In  ninety 
cases  in  one  hundred,  the  common  vic- 
tims are  the  irregular,  the  (iissii)ated, 
those  with  broken  constitutions  and  im- 
paired health  ;  the  badly  fed,  the  badly 
clothed,  and  those  who  indulge  in  in- 
toxicating liquors  or  the  excessive  use 
of  ices  and  ice  liquors.  1,  for  my  part, 
have  not  been  exempt  from  this  deriva- 
tion to  tlie  bowels  and  consequent  ten- 
dency to  diarrhoea.  I  have,  therefore, 
avoided  every  thing  indigestible,  vege- 
tables, especially  in  the  raw  state,  as 
sallad,  cucumbers,  radishes,  &c.  &c. 
laitage,  vegetables  in  soup  even,  and 
malt  liquor,  in  lieu  of  which  I  add  two 
table-spoonsful  of  cogniac  to  a  proper 
quantity  of  boiled  water,  and  take  a 
little  port  wine,  with  diluting  drinks, 
above  all,  keeping  the  body  and  feet 
warm,  and  avoiding  cold  rKjuids.  The 
bile  should  be  carried  off  by  gentle 
purges  if  necessary,  and  the  mind  kept 
in  a  tranquil  state ;  for  the  action  of 
fear  increases  this  tendency  to  diarrhoea, 
and  predisposes  to  the  disease,  I  am  per- 
suaded, especially  amongst  the  weak  and 
nervous.  Many  wear  flannel  over  tlic 
abdomen.  The  night  air  and  dew 
should  be  scrupulously  avoided;  and  it 
is  of  great  moment  to  sleep  warmly 
covered. 

Many  bodies  have  been  opened,  and 
the  appearances  before-mentioned  have 
almost  always  been  found.  The  medical 
men,  and  those  concerned  about  the 
sick,  have  not  been  affected,  and  of  this 
1  know  many  instances  in  private  houses  ; 
and  I  have  every  reason  to  think,  with 
other  medical  men  of  my  ac([uaintance, 
that  it  is  an  epidemic,  not  contagious; 
but  acting  on  the  predisposition,  habits, 
and  constitution  of  the  persons  so  pre- 
disposed. A  patient  of  mine  at  the 
Naval  Hospital,  of  a  cachectic  and  scor- 
butic habit  (who,  a  month  ago,  was  at 
death's  door,  with  a  gangrenous  ulcer 
of  the  leg),  and  was  in  a  convalescent 
state,  was  attacked  with  vomiting,  [turg- 
ing,  and  cramp,  early  in  the  morning  of 
the  26th  ult.  Notwithstanding  the  ready 
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assistance  that  was  afforded,  he  expired 
on  the  4th  day.  From  the  great  pre- 
caution used  in  avoidinff  communication, 
this  man,  who  was  confined  to  bed  in 
the  hospital,  must  have  been  affected,  I 
thin1>,  by  predisposition  idiopathically  ; 
for  he  is  tlie  only  instance  of  the  kind  I 
have  had  under  my  care  in  the  hospital, 
every  one  of  my  patients  having' escaped. 
As  he  lay  in  the  ward  at  the  time,  and 
was  attended  by  those  of  the  ward,  we 
might  look  for  contagion  to  spread,  did 
it  exist ;  but,  thank  God,  all  are  well. 
He  was  of  course  moved  into  a  different 
room  after  the  attack,  for  the  sake 
of  quiet  ;  but  the  usual  attendants 
waited  on  him.  If  it  is  contagious,  it  is 
so,  in  my  opinion,  rmli/  in  those  who 
have  led  irregular  lives,  are  badly  nou- 
rished, and  of  the  constitutions  I  have 
before  mentioned,  and  who,  consequent- 
ly, have  not  sufficient  energy,  or  vis  vi- 
talis,  to  withstand  the  action  of  the  epi- 
demic. What  the  peculiar  state  of  the 
atmosphere  producing  this  sickliness 
may  be,  any  more  than  the  possibility 
of  goods,  as  hemp,  flax,  hides,  cotton, 
&c.  contaminating  the  atmosphere  on 
being  unpacked,  and  by  little  and  little 
influencing  the  surrounding  medium,  I 
know  not ;  nor  do  I  believe  it  will  be 
easily  detected.  I  should  add,  that  not 
only  those  concerned  about  the  sick,  as 
parents,  nurses,  and  so  forth,  are  not 
affected  ;  but  that  no  more  danger  arises 
from  opening  the  bodies  of  those  dead 
of  cholera  (,as  we  have  it)  than  under 
common  circumstances.  Those  dying 
of  typhus  gravior,  or  gangrene  from  en- 
teritis,  &c.  are  far  more  dangerous. 

How  long  the  epidemic  will  run  its 
course  before  it  attains  its  acme,  I  can- 
not say.  It  generally  increases  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks,  by  which  time 
many  of  those  subjects  1  have  mention- 
ed, have  disappeared.  This  was  the 
case  at  Moscow  and  Riga,  No  doubt 
its  duration  is  longer,  the  greater  the 
number  of  iidiabitants  or  persons  sus- 
ceptible of  its  action,  and  the  more  they 
are  crowded  togetlier  in  low  dwellings 
and  confined  air.  Quarantines,  i  think, 
should  be  maintained;  and  we  can  do 
no  harm  by  acting  as  if  the  disease  were 
really  contagious.  Might  the  conta- 
gious air  exist  in  goods  that  have  been 
packed  aiul  confined,  yet,  as  I  have 
already  said,  the  contagion  be  free,  or 
not  exist  in  the  human  body,  at  least 
in  such  a  shape  as  to  affect  others  ? 

I  forgot  to  say,  that  when  venesection 


has  been  employed,  the  blood  drawn  is 
very  black  and  thick,  and  such  it  ap- 
pears at  the  necroscopic  inspection  in 
the  great  vessels  about  the  organs  allud- 
ed to,  almost  of  the  consistence  of  tar 
sometimes,  so  completely  is  it  carboniz- 
ed. Venesection,  therefore,  may  be  of 
service  in  plethoric  robust  subjects,  in 
the  early  stage,  to  lessen  tlie  mass  of 
the  circulation,  actin^f  mechanically,  and 
thus  affiirding  the  heart  and  arteries 
freer  action,  by  stimulating  them,  by 
removing  the  plethora ;  for  I  look  on  it 
here  as  no  question  of  inflammation. 
It  is  a  question,  and  an  urgent  one,  of 
life  and  death,  before  inflammation  and 
its  phenomena  have  time  to  take  place. 
The  time  is  too  short,  and  the  progress 
of  the  disease  too  rapid,  for  inflamma- 
tion to  exist  in  such  a  shape  as  to  pro- 
duce organic  changes.  I  might  say 
more ;  but  I  have  not  paper  sufficient, 
luckily,  to  encroach  longer  on  your  pa- 
tience. 

St.  Petersburgh,  July  1st,  O.  S. 
13th  July,  N.  3. 


ON  DISEASE    OF   THE  COLON  AND 
LARGE  INTESTINES,  SIMULATING 
HEPATIC  AFFECTION. 
By  T,  Nugent, 

Member  of  Apothecaries'  Hall,  Dublin,  &c.  &c. 

r  AM  induced  to  offer  the  following  re- 
marks, chiefly  to  the  junior  members  of 
the  profession,  from  the  circumstance  of 
my  having  so  frequently,  in  the  course 
of  my  experience,  met  with  cases  illus- 
trative of  the  subject  to  wliich  tiiey  re- 
late. Chronic  affections  of  the  colon, 
proceeding  from  the  irritation  of  fteces 
long  retained  in  the  cells  of  the  large 
intestines,  I  have  found  to  be  produc- 
tive of  a  variety  of  symptoms  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  liver  disease  : 
such  as  fulness,  pain  and  tenderness  of 
the  riglit  side  aggravated  by  pressure, 
languor,  diminished  appetite,  furred 
tongue,  high-coloured  urine,  &c.  ;  but 
which,  by  the  steady  and  regular  use  of 
purgiitives  (of  the  resinous  kind  more 
especially),  with  the  daily  use  of  large 
emollient  enemata,  saline  aj)erients  be- 
ing occasionally  interposed,  have,  upon 
the  expulsion  of  hardened  and  appa- 
rently long-impiicted  faeces,  completely 
disappeared  and  left  the  patient  restored 
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to  perfect  hoaltli.  Nor  is  it  the  least 
imporiant  heiiclit  derived  from  tliis 
trcatineiit,  that  the  patient  is  freciuciitly 
saved  by  it  \'vo\n  the  delelerious  otiects 
wliieh  mercury  produces  in  some  fon- 
stitutioiiii — mercury,  wliich,  when  rash- 
ly admiuistered  and  lon!>- persevered  in, 
leads  to  such  debiliiatinj>f  consequences 
and  tl\e  continuance  of  that  slate  of  tlic 
system  most  favoural)le  for  tlie  disease 
in  (jucition.  It  lias  been  n)y  lot,  in 
many  instances,  to  oliserve,  witii  much 
pain,  mistakes  of  this  surt  committed  : 
intestinal  altections  c:jnfouudcd  with 
and  treated  us  diseases  of  the  liver, 
while  the  liver  was,  in  fact,  no  more 
than  functionally,  and  tliat  too  but 
slightly,  deranged  ;  witii  the  usual  bad 
etFects  of  long  confinement,  and  un- 
nessary  mercurial  courses,  more  strongly 
manifested,  of  course,  when  delicate 
females  were  the  subjects  of  such  inju- 
dicious management. 

I  shall  give  the  details  of  a  few  out  of 
several  cases  which  have  come  under 
my  observation  ;  my  object,  as  1  have 
already  hinted,  being  simply  to  draw 
the  attention  of  practitioners  to  com- 
jdaints  of  the  kind  in  question,  and  to 
their  proper  exciting  causes.  The  treat- 
ment iiere  detailed,  it  will  be  understood, 
is  not  laid  dow^n  as  any  thing  more  than 
a  mere  outline  ;  it  is  to  be  modified  in 
each  particular  case,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, esjiecially  should  there  be 
appearances  of  inflammatory  action  su- 
pervening— when  the  methods  of  deple- 
tion and  antiphlogistic  remedies  will,  of 
course,  be  adopted  ;  but  after  the  sub- 
sidence of  which,  the  purgative  treat- 
ment, especially  as  it  will  act  best  upon 
the  large  intestines,  will  be  adopted. 
It  is  my  wish  to  confine  myself  to  such 
facts,  in  the  history  of  my  cases,  as  will 
be  most  useful  for  the  illustration  of 
my  views. 

■June  20th,  1829.— Miss ,  fet.  22, 

of  a  delicate  and  spare  habit  of  body, 
and  of  a  marked  nervous  and  lymphatic 
temperament.  Complained  for  several 
nioiitlis  of  a  dull  pain  and  tenderness,  in- 
creased upon  pressure,  in  right  side, 
near  the  margin  of  the  ribs,  and  ex- 
tending upwards.  Her  countenance 
sallow  ;  her  appetite,  previously  good, 
now  defective ;  her  spirits  low,  with 
feelings  of  great  languor  and  debility, 
sliglit  exertion  jn'oducing  dyspnoea,  pal- 
pitation, &c.  ;  her  pulse  (juick,  but 
regular;  the  urine  highly  coloured, 
sometimes  depositing  a  luteritious  sedi- 


ment;  the  bowels  scantily,  although 
daily  opened  ;  the  faeces  generally  duly 
tinged  with  bile.  For  these  complaints, 
in  tlie  country  where  she  resided,  she 
had  been  twice  salivated,  l)listered,  &c, 
and  sulijccted  to  a  long  and  rigorous 
confinement  whilst  under  the  mercurial 
influence  ;  and  notwithstanding  all 
these,  with  scarcely  any  mitigaiionof 
pain  in  right  side,  but  consiilerable  ag- 
gravation of  nervousness  and  debility. 

.Judging  from  the  history  of  the  case, 
and  from  the  circumstances  ;  the  fieces 
almost  always  appearing  duly  tinged 
with  bile,  indicating  that  the  liver  could 
not  be  much  functionally  or  organically 
deranged  ;  the  ai)pearance  of  the  side, 
which  was  swelled  and  gibbous,  the  seat 
of  pain  and  tenderness,  which  corre- 
sponded with  the  great  arch  of  the  colon  ; 
and  judging,  also,  from  the  non-beneii- 
cial  effects  of  the  mercurial  treatment, 
!)listers,nitro-muriatic  baths,  &c.,  which 
she  had  previously  undergone,  it  occur- 
red to  me  that  these  symptoms  might 
be  caused  or  depend  upon  the  presence 
of  hardened  faeces,  not  duly  evacuated, 
but  accumulated  and  lodged  in  the  cells 
of  tiie  colon  and  larger  intestines,  pro- 
ducing tlie  effects  which  have  been  al- 
ready detailed  ;  I  determined  upon  try- 
ing the  effects  of  regular  and  full  pur- 
gation for  a  short  time,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, effect  the  removal  of  the  offending 
matter.  With  these  intentions  1  directed 
her  to  take  the  following : 

R  Extract!  colocyth.  comp.  Palv.  scam- 
monii.  Rhei.  sing.  3j.  Pulv.  ipecacu- 
anhae  gr.  iv.  Olei  carui.  gutt.  v.  K\t. 
Hyosciam.  Nigr.  gr.  viij.  iM.  f.  piluiie 
xiv.  quorum  sumautur  dure  vel  (res 
U.S.  om.  nocte.  Diebus  tribus  interposilis 
sumat.  seger.  haust.  seq.  : 

II  Sulph.  magnesiffi  3y.  Carbon,  ejusdera. 
9j.  aqure.  Menth.  sat.  3ij.  tiiict.  aeunaj 
com.  3Jj'  ^I-  fiathaustus,  etmaiie  quo- 
tidie  ad  tres  vel  quatuor  dies,  Injicia- 
tur  enema. 

And  also  to  use  the  following  liniment : 

R  Ale.  campLov.  de  tcrebint.  utrusque 
Jvi.  T.  opii  5iij.  IM.  f.  liniiuenlum, 
quo  bene  aifricetur  pars  qua  dolet  mane 
nocteque. 

After  the  fourth  day  some  hardened 
faeces  were  observed  to  pass,  which  in- 
creased in  quantity  on  the  fifth  and  sixth. 
I  then  inter|)osed  a  castor  oil  purgative 
draught,  omitting  the  other  remedies, 
except  the  pills,  wliich  I  directed  to  be 
continued  every  night  until  further  no- 
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tice.  Upon  the  first  appearance  of 
passing  the  hardened  feces,  there  was 
experienced  considerable  nutigation  of 
pain,  tenderness  on  pressure,  and  irre- 
gular fulness  of  the  side,  &c.  ;  and  after 
the  eighth  day  all  the  symptoms  ap- 
peared completely  removed,  by  direct- 
ing her  to  take  a  good  deal  of  exercise  in 
the  open  air,  attention  to  diet,  and  parti- 
cularly attend  to  the  alvine  evacua- 
tions, taking  care  that  no  accumulations 
took  place."  She  continued,  from  that 
period  up  to  the  present,  upwards  of 
two  years,  in  perfect  health. 

The  other  case  was  also  of  a  very  de- 
licate female,  set.  20,  from  the  country, 
of  highly  scrofulous  character  and  ner- 
vous temperament,  and  who  had  been 
subjected  to  a  similar  treatment,  on  the 
supposition  of  the  liver  being  the  seat 
of  the  complaint ;  only,  on  account  of 
the  peculiar  and  violent  effects  of  mer- 
cury on  her  constitution,  the  smallest 
quantity,  in  any  shape,  when  exhibited, 
producing  great  debility,  nervousness, 
hectic  fever,  cough,  &c.,  it  was  more 
sparingly  administered  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding. In  this  case,  as  in  the  former, 
the  pain  was  lower  than  the  margin  of 
the  ribs ;  and  the  seat  of  pain  and  ten- 
derness, when  examined,  seemed  to  cor- 
respond with  the  situation  of  the  great 
arch  of  the  colon  ;  and  the  swelling  had 
the  same  gibbous  appearance  as  ob- 
served in  former  cases.  Upon  continu- 
ing the  purging  plan  of  treatment  (with- 
out going  into  detail)  much  after  the 
preceding,  in  milder  doses,  however,  in 
consequence  of  greater  debility  ;  after 
continuing  this  practice  for  a  few  days, 
hardened  faeces  began  to  be  voided, 
which  was  quickly  followed  by  the  same 
remarkable  diminution  of  pain,  tender- 
ness, fullness,  &c.,  and  in  a  short  time 
restoration  to  health,— at  least  such 
health  as  she  had  not  enjoyed  for  a  year 
preceding. 

Another  case  was  that  of  a  gentle- 
man, setat.  36,  of  robust  frame,  strong 
and  muscular,  of  the  sanguine  tempera- 
ment. This  person,  whenever  he  al- 
lowed, for  any  time,  his  bowels  to  remain 
costive,  was  generally  subject  to  a  vio- 
lent and  acute  attack  of  pain  in  the  right 
side,  accompanied  frequently,  or  fol- 
lowed by  an  attack  of  well-marked  pe- 
ritonitis. It  was  often  found  necessary 
in  this  case  to  pursue  the  antiphlogistic 
treatment  most  rigorously;  copious 
bleeding,   both  general   and  local,  fo- 


mentations, enemata,  mild  unirritating 
laxatives,  &c.  until  inflammation  was 
subdued.  On  the  supposition  that  the 
liver  was  exclusively  the  seat  and  tlie 
cause  of  his  complaints,  his  former  me- 
dical attendants  subjected  him  to  long 
courses  of  mercury,  exhibiting  it  both 
by  inunction  and  mouth ;  as  also  to 
long  and  rigorous  confinement,  withont 
either  apparent  benefit  or  injury  to  hrs 
constitution,  or  mitigation  of  pain,  ten- 
derness in  the  right  side,  &c.,  and  al- 
though the  mercury  was  twice  pushed 
to  salivation,  and  each  time  the  saliva- 
tion continued  for  some  weeks,  the  mer- 
curial treatment  having  failed  in  this 
case  as  in  the  preceding  (although  his 
strong  constitution  resisted  its  delete- 
rious effects  with  impunity),  either  in 
removing  pain,  or  lessening  the  sensibi- 
lity of  future  attacks,  he  after  the  sali- 
vations having  had  three  or  four  attacks 
in  quick  succession,  I  then  determined 
upon  trying  the  purgation  plan,  much 
as  detailed  heretofore,  due  allowance 
being  made  for  difference  of  strength 
and  constitution  ;  and  in  some  time 
after  the  expulsion  of  hardened  fjeces, 
the  symptoms  rapidly  disappeared,  with 
almost  perfect  remission  of  pain,  &c. ; 
and,  by  directing  liim  to  attend  to  the 
future  state  of  the  bowels,  taking  care 
that  no  partial  retention  of  fceces  were 
allowed,  but  that  the  bowels  were  fully 
and  duly  evacuated,  attention  to  regular 
living,  &c.,  he  continues  quite  free  froni 
complaint  of  any  kind,  a  period  now 
upwards  of  eighteen  months  ;  although, 
previously  to  this,  he  was  subject  to  at- 
tacks, as  before  mentioned,  every  three 
or  six  months. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  cases 
which  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  add, 
sufficient,  I  trust,  having  been  advanced 
to  prove  that  the  mistake  of  confound- 
ing all  diseases  of  the  digestive  appa- 
ratus, accompanied  with  pain,  tender- 
ness in  the  right  side,  &c.,  with  inflam- 
mation of  the  liver,  acute  or  chronic,  is 
one  of  a  very  serious  nature:  and  to  show 
that,  by  endeavouring  to  establish  a 
more  accurate  diagnosis,  a  simpler,  bet- 
ter, and  safer  mode  of  treatment  might 
be  adopted,  and  the  injurious,  and,  in 
many  constitutions  (particularly  when 
long  continued),  the  deleterious  effects 
of  mercury  avoided,  as  well  as  the  in- 
convenience of  long  confinement ;  both 
of  which  may  lay  the  foundation  of  fu- 
ture confiriued  ill  health,  uud  ut  no  re- 
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mote  pciuul  un<lerii)ine  the  coiislitulion, 
j);irticnlurly  in  tliosc  of  a  strumous  dia- 
thesis,  or  prcilisposecl  to  pulmuiuiry 
consumption. 


INHALATION  OF  CHLORINE. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
If  you  should  deem  the  following  arti- 
cle worthy  of  ;i  corner  in  your  valuable 
paj,fes,  you  will  much  obliije  mc  by  an 
early  insertion  of  it. 

I  have  long'  been  impressed  with  the 
opinion  that,    in   tiie   treatment  of  dis- 
eases of  the  luno-s,   and  particularly  in 
phthisis  pulinonalis,  nincli  yood  might 
be  derived   from  chemical  agents  aciing 
immediately  on  the  lungs,   without  pre- 
viously going  through  the  whole  mass 
of  blood  ;  or,  in   other  words,  without 
first  being  acted  upon   by  a  living  ma- 
chine, and   thereby  being  wholly  or  in 
part  destroyed  long   before  they  reach 
the  part  for  which  tliey  were  destined. 
Through   the    recommendation  of   Dr. 
Elliotson  I  was  induced  to  make  trial  of 
the  chlorine,  or  a  saturated  solution  of 
theoxomuriatic  acid,  in  pulmonary  con- 
sumption, on  a  patient  of  mine  ;  and  the 
result  has  been,  as  far  as  I  have  used  it, 
most  decidedly  beneficial.     IMy  idea  of 
this   remedy   in   consumption    is    this; 
when  phthitis  is  produced  from  an  insu- 
lated ulcer  of  the  lungs,   I  think  I  may 
say  that  chlorine  will,  in  most  cases,  if 
uot  in  all,  have  the  desired  effect  of  re- 
storing   the    patient    to    health ;     but 
not  so  when  the  lungs  are  studded  by 
tubercles, — then    f    think    nothing  but 
deatli  will   relieve  the  sufferings  of  the 
sufferer.     A  modern  author  says,  there 
is  more  danger  in  pulmonary  consump- 
tion when  it   proceeds  from    tubercles, 
than  when  it  arises  in  consequence  eitlier 
of  hsemoptysis,  or  pneumonic  suppura- 
tion.    In  the  last  instance  the  danger 
will  be  greater  where  the  abscess  breaks 
inwardly,   and  gives   rise  to  empyema, 
than  when    its  contents  are  discharged 
by  the  mouth.      Now  an  insulated  ulcer 
of  the  lungs,  whether  arising  from  a  rup- 
ture of  a  blood-vessel,  or  front  what- 
ever cause,  however  hopeless  the  case 
raayappear,  sometimes  admits  of  acure; 
but  that  a  recovery  can   be  indulged  in 
when  the  substance  of  the  lungs  is  stud- 
ded by  tubercles  in  a  state  of  suppura- 


tion, would  I)e  a  vain  and  foolish  iiope. 
Tlie  unkindly  nature  and  secretion  of 
tliese  ulcers,  tlieir  nundter,  tlicir  itiac- 
ces^il^ilily  to  any  direct  a|ipiication,  the 
impussibiiity  of  excluding  tlie  atmo-!- 
plieric  air  from  them,  or  obviating  ils 
influence;  and,  lastly,  of  preservinij  the 
morbid  lungs  in  a  state  of  (juietudo, 
constitute  a  chain  of  circumstances 
througli  which  the  arm  of  science,  how- 
ever ably  directed,  will  never  break. 

Mrs.  \V ,   about  'A5  years  of  age, 

applied  to   me  on  (jth  June,   complain- 
ing of  an  acute  pain  in  the  cliest,  witli 
occasional  palpitations  of  tiic  heart,  dif- 
ficulty of  brcatiiing,  accompanied  witli  a 
quick,  full,  and  irregular  pulst,  and  a 
dry  short  cough.     On    my    first  visit  I 
bled  her  freely,  from  a  full  st-^-eam^to 
twelve  or  fourteen  ounces  of  blood,  and 
ordered   her  the  usual  medicines  com- 
mon in  those  complaints.     She  had,  a 
fciv  years  ago,  an  hiemoptysis  or  hae- 
morrhage  from  the   lungs,   which  had 
now  returned,  but  not  to  an  alarming 
extent.  She  was  also  pregnant  with  her 
seventh  or  eighth  child,  which,  however, 
was   favourable  to   her.     The  remedies 
employed  were  of  the  active  kind,  and 
she  found  great  benefit  from  them  ;  and 
all   the   most  urgent   symptoms    were 
greatly    relieved,    except    the    cough, 
which  continued  unabated  in  violence, 
and  became  the  source  of  great  uneasi- 
ness both  to  herself  and  to  her  husband. 
After  a  few  days  the  cough,   which  at 
first  was  dry,  was  now  attended  with  an 
expectoration  of  mucus  ;    which  soon 
gave  place  to  a  most  decided  purulent 
discharge,  streaked  with  blood  ;  and,  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  she  expectorate<l 
at  least  a  pint  of  fetid  pus.     She  was  in 
this  state  I  dare  say  a  month,  when  Dr. 
Fox  was  called  in,  and  he  prescribed  a 
mild  tonic  mixture,  aslikewise  a  mixture 
for  the  cough  j  which,  however,  she  did' 
not  continue  a  sufficient  length  of  time 
to   bcnefit'her.    The  inhaling  of  chlo- 
rine   had  been   named  to  her  husband 
l)y    me;  and  he   became   very'anxious 
that  its  trial  should  be  put  to  the  proof, 
rather  than   persevere  in  the  old  plan, 
known   as    being  "  well  established  as 
unsuccessful ;"  J  therefore  decided  tiiat 
she  should  begin   inhaling  the  cidorine 
without  further  delay ;   and  I  began  first 
with  twenty  drops  in  a  pint   of  boiling 
water,  three  times  a  day,   gradually  in- 
creasing  it  till  three  drachms  were  in- 
haled each  time,  with  an  addition  of :.'() 
drops  of  tiuctura  (opii  to  the  oue  going" 
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to  bed.  In  this  manner  she  continued 
to  inhale  it  for  two  months,  with  a 
steady  perseverance,  to  conquer  the 
cough,  which  at  len<{th  she  accom- 
plished, and  lives  to  surprise  her  friends 
and  relatives.  She  has  since  heen  deli- 
vered of  a  healthy  child,  and  continues 
perfectly  free  from  cough,  and  feels  no 
other  inconvenience  than  a  wish  to  in- 
dulge her  voracious  ai)petite. 

This  case  is  wortliy  of  remark,  he- 
cause,  if  she  had  been  treated  in  the 
old  jog-trot  plan,  she  must  inevitably 
have  sunk  into  her  grave.  I  tiiink  every 
medical  man  would  do  well  to  endea- 
vour to  bring  it  intogeneral  use,  because 
I  am  sure  many  persons  might  be  re- 
stored to  their  families  who  otherwise 
would  fall  victims  to  the  disease. 

I  have  another  case  under  my  care, 
but  which  has  not  been  long  enough 
under  the  action  of  the  chlorine  to  ena- 
ble me  to  report  its  progress  ;  but  the 
patient  is  a  great  deal  better  since  she 
commenced  using  it. 

J  remain,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant. 
Rich.  Hardy, 

Surgeon. 

Islington,  Sept.  23d,  1831. 
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"  Lioetooiniljus, licet etiammihi,  dignitatem  Ar- 
ils Mediae  tueri;  potestas  modo  veniendi  in  pub- 
licum sit,  dicendipericulumnon  recuse." — Cicbro. 


CONCLUSION  OF  THE  VOLUME. 

With  the  present  nuiuber  we  close 
another  volume,  and  the  fourth  year  of 
our  editorial  labours.  At  such  a  mo- 
ment it  is  natural  to  indulge  in  a  retro- 
sjicctive  glance  at  our  past  course,  and 
to  look  forward  to  the  path  which 
stretches  out  before  us.  As  to  the  lat- 
ter, whatever  our  hopes  may  be,  we 
shall  not  lay  ourselves  open  to  the 
suspicion  of  descending  to  the  quack- 
ery of  high-flown  professions  or  ex- 
travagant promises ;  but  the  former 
is    known    to    all    our    readers,    and 


by  the  past  both  they  and  we  may 
reasonably  judge  of  the  future.  At  the 
time  this  journal  was  begun,  the  field 
was  in  the  possession  of  a  successful 
rival,  who  exultingly  declared  that  our 
success  was  "  impossible  ;"  and  we  know 
that  many,  even  among  those  who  were 
most  friendly  to  our  undertaking, 
doubted  whether  the  public  ear  could 
be  so  far  disabused,  from  the  effect  of 
long-continued  misrepresentation,  as  to 
prefer  a  faithful  and  unvarnished  record 
of  passing  events  to  a  narrative  in 
which  truth  and  falsehood  were  so  inti- 
mately blended  that  no  one  could  pos- 
sibly make  out,  when  he  perused  it, 
how  much  he  was  to  believe  and  how 
much  he  was  to  set  down  to  the  fancy 
or  the  malice  of  the  writer.  To  these 
our  only  answer  was — that  truth  must 
prevail — and  it  was  not  long  ere  the  re- 
sult proved  the  accuracy  of  our  predic- 
tion. 

It  is  to  the  character  of  this  journal 
for  fidelity  in  its  statements,  that  its 
success,  under  circumstances  which 
have  been  fatal  to  so  many  others,  is  in 
a  great  measure  to  be  attributed  ; — we 
do  not  mean  tliat  inaccuracies  have 
never  found  their  way  into  our  pages  ; 
but  intentional  misrepresentation,  even 
of  the  minutest  fact,  certainly  never 
has ;  and  accidental  errors  have  always 
been  candidly  corrected  as  soon  as  they 
were  made  known  to  us. 

To  these  circumstances,  we  doubt  not, 
we  are  indebted  for  the  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  our  correspondents, 
and  for  our  finding  among  tliem  men 
of  the  highest  reputation  in  the  profes- 
sion, who  had  not  previously  been  in 
the  habit  of  contributing  to  any  perio- 
dical. With  these  advantages,  fresh 
motives  for  exertion  are  opened  to  us, 
while  we,  at  the  same  time,  look  upon 
them  as  demonstrating  that  our  profes- 
sional brethren  approve  of  our  general 
principles,  and  are  convinced — notwith- 
standing the  calumnious  assertions  of 
our  interested   contemporary — that  li- 
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l)eral  and  inipaitiul  views  on  ques- 
tions of  medical  polity  may  be  enter- 
tained, and  t'cark'ssly  expressed,  uitii- 
out  employint;-  tlie  lanijuaije  of  13illin^-s- 
i^ate,  or  violating  tliose  decencies  which, 
however  disregarded  by  the  lower  class 
of  political  adventurers,  and  caterers  for 
slander  to  Sunday  newspapers,  have  yet 
been  always  deemed  contemptible  and 
infamous  in  the  paths  of  science.  A  cu- 
rious but  convincing-  proof,  too,  of  the 
sentiments   on  this   subject  entertained 


treatise  on  that  subject,  and  jjresent 
as  valuable  a  series  of  practical  papers 
as  any  medical  journal  can  boast  of  liav- 
ins(  ever  fjiven  to  the  public.  The  al)h', 
papers  of  Dr.  Prout  we  formerly  took 
occasion  to  notice,  and  have  only  to 
repeat  that  they  open  a  new  and 
important  field  f(U-  investigation, 
and  whicli  we  hope  will  be  pursued 
by  those  who  can  grapple  with  the 
subject  with  that  tempered  zeal  wliich 
best    promotes    the    cause    of     truth. 


in     foreign      countries     has      recently    TothelecturesofDr.EUiotsoninourpre- 


come  under  our  notice,  and  is 
worth  relating.  Two  weekly  medical 
papers  were  established  in  Paris  not 
very  long  ago ;  one  under  tlie  name 
of  La  Lancctte  Fraugnise,  the  otiier, 
the  Gazette  Medicale  ;  —  the  latter 
succeeded  so  well,  as  to  require  no 
change ;  but  the  conductors  of  the 
former  soon  found  the  name  so  much 
against  it,  I»eing  in  fact  looked  upon  as 
a  sobriquet,  that  they  deemed  it  expe- 
dient to  merge  the  objectionable  desig- 
nation in  the  more  popular  one  of  its 
rival,  and  the  journal  has  now  become 
the  Gazette  des  Hopituux,  the  original 
name  being  only  exhibited  in  a  small 
and  humble  type,  to  mark  the  identity 
of  the  publication.  In  Philadelphia, 
too,  a  "  JMedical  Gazette"  has  been 
announced,  from  the  Editor  of  which, 
as  well  as  from  various  others  of 
our  brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  we  have  received  assurances 
of  their  high  approbation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  journal,  from  which  they 
quote  very  largely,  leaving  our  oppo- 
nent totally  unnoticed. 

The  volumes  which  we  have  now 
brought  to  a  close  are  undoubtedly  the 
best  we  have  yet  been  able  to  ofter  to 
our  readers,  a  circumstance  entirely  de- 
pending upon  the  great  quantity  of  valu- 
able matter  which  has  been  placed  at  our 
disposal.  The  present  number,  for  ex- 
ample, contains  the  last  of  a  set  of  lec- 
tures on  calculous  diseases,  by  INIr. 
Brodic,    whicli   constitute   u  complete 


sent  volumes,  we  need  scarcely  direct  at- 
tention :  they  will  command  it  from 
those  who  can  appreciate  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  clear,  faithful,  aud 
lively  records  of  clinical  practice.  Nor 
are  these  remarks  less  api^licable  to  the 
lectures  of  Dr.  Graves,  with  regard 
to  which  our  only  regret  is  that  we 
were  not  able  to  present  our  read- 
ers with  more  of  them.  We  hope, 
however,  to  be  under  still  larger  ob- 
ligations to  I)oth  these  gentlemen  in 
our  ensuing  volumes.  The  comparative 
anatomist  will  find  a  mine  of  informa- 
tion in  the  elaborate  papers  of  iMr. 
Parker;  and  practitioners  of  every  de- 
scription a  little  code  of  law,  as  it  re- 
lates to  medicine,  in  the  valuable  course 
of  our  learned  brother  of  the  long 
robe — Professor  Amos. 

If  space  permitted,  it  would  attbrd  us 
pleasure  to  express  our  gratitude  in  de- 
tail for  the  many  other  valuable  contri- 
butions we  have  received  ;  but  they  are 
too  numerous  to  admit  of  more  than  a 
general  acknowledgment,  and  an  ex- 
pression of  our  earnest  hope  that  they 
may  long  be  continued. 

COLLEGIUM-WAKLEYANUM. 

A  FKWof  the  disappointed  expectants — 
the  would-be  professors  and  fellows  of  the 
defunct  Collegium — having  no  other 
immediate  employment  on  hands, 
were  thinking,  it  seems,  in  the  course 
of  lust  week,   of  getting  up  something 
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in  the  shape  of  a  funeral  meeting — to 
sing  a  requiem  over  their  departed  hope, 
and  to  contribute  to  their  mutual  con- 
dolence. But  the  undertakers  de- 
murred ;  they  would  not  consent  to  any 
thing  of  the  sort  ;  insisting  that  it 
would  be  a  shameful  kind  of  exhibi- 
tion, and  inevitably  lead  to  disclosures 
of  no  very  agreeable  description  ;  and 
those,  too,  they  maintained  were  wrong 
who  thought  that  this  was  a  good  time 
for  exciting  sympathy  and  gathering 
subscriptions.  They  accordingly,  by 
"  a  very  ;MfZ/cJo?<s  decision,"  postponed 
the  General  Consolation  (or  Con- 
vocation, as  we  believe  some  of  them 
call  it)  until  this  day  six  months. 

Eren  the  founder  himself  allows  the 
judiciousness  of  tiiis  proceeding  ;  while 
it  is  ludicrous  in  the  extreme  to  observe 
his  tortuous  writhings  and  desperate 
annoyance  upon  finding  that  his  grand 
design  is  disconcerted— that  "  his  oc- 
cupation's gone" — quite  gone — at  least 
until  some  other  new  project  turn  up. 
Nor  is  it  the  least  ludicrous  part  of  the 
exhibition  to  note  the  expedients  which 
lie  is  attempting  to  play  off,  in  order  to 
keep  the  memory  of  his  departed 
"  glory"  fresh  and  green  in  the  minds 
of  his  country  customers — those  prac- 
titioners distant  from  town,  whose  sub- 
scriptions may  even  now  be  on  the  road, 
after  having  been  long  expected— up  to 
the  very  moment,  in  fact,  of  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  project. 

With  these  the  late  President  evidently 
hopes  to  succeed,  by  puffery  and  decep- 
tion J  and  in  his  last  manifesto,  which,  we 
presume,  is  intended  entirely  for  them, 
ventures  upon  some  curiously-ridicu- 
lous, if  they  were  not  at  the  same  time 
egregiously  shameless,  assertions  rela- 
tive to  what  he  would  have  them  under- 
stand to  be  the  cause  of  the  failure  of 
his  medical-college  castle-building.  It 
is,  forsooth,  the  state  of  the  public 
mind,  unfavourable  to  the  adoption  of 
medical  schemes  of  this  sort,  while  cer- 


tain great  questions  of  general  politics 
are  in  agitation !  How  beautifully 
plausible  this  must  sound  to  people  out 
of  town  !  And  then  there  is  the  bom- 
bastic announcement  of  the  worthy 
committee  of  management,  whom  he 
selected  for  his  fellows  and  confreres, 
and  whose  number  he  pretends  to  be 
anxious  to  increase. 

We  have  more  than  once  analysed 
the  Waklcyan  Committee  ;  we  have 
fully  described  the  ingredients  of  which 
it  is  made  up;  yet  there  are  still  one 
or  two  little  facts  connected  with  it,  of 
which  we  believe  the  public  are  not  duly 
aware.  Jf,  however,  they  only  recol- 
lect the  foul  and  fraudulent  practices 
of  which  the  prime  mover  of  the  said 
Committee  has  been  repeatedly  convict- 
ed, they  will  not  be  surprised  at  what 
we  are  going  to  state  ;  but  if  otherwise, 
what  will  they  think,  on  being  inform- 
ed, that  this  precious  crew  of  confreres 
and  college-founders  includes  not  only 
certain  persons  entrapped  and  cajoled 
into  an  association  with  them,  but, 

1.  Persons  who  have  never  sanction- 
ed by  their  presence  avy  meeting  of  the 
Committee,  however  "  full;"  and, 

2.  Persons  whose  names  have  been  un- 
ceremoniously published  in  the  list,  with- 
out the  leave  or  license  of  the  owners  ! 

These  are  facts,  which  we  shall  leave 
with  our  readers.  We  could  readily 
give  names,  if  it  were  worth  while  to 
bestow  more  publicity  upon  the  pro- 
ceedings of  such  persons.  We  shall 
not,  however,  have  any  hesitation  in 
giving  them  at  large,  if  we  be  in  the 
least  provoked  to  a  disclosure  :  only  let 
our  veracity  be  disputed. 

New  IVIedical  Professorship. — 
The  establishment  of  a  Chair  for  Patho- 
logy, in  our  University,  has  just  been 
determined  on  l)y  the  Crown,  though, 
we  understand,  no  salary  is  to  be  at- 
tached to  it.  Our  distinguished  towns- 
man. Dr.  John  Thomson,  is  appointed 
Professor. — Edinburgh  Paper. 
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REPORTS  OF  CASES  OCCURRING 
AT  PUBLIC  li\ST^^UT10^'S. 

NAVAL  HOSPITAL  OF  ALEXAN- 
DULL 
m.  Ct'ol's  lit  marJiS  on  the  enonnnns  Tu- 
mor—  lit)  pounds  iveiyht  (see  our 
/(tst  Number )—u/iich  he  fxtir/mted, 
with  the  most  complete  suceess,  from 
the  Scrotum  of  an  Arab  of  Upper 
E;ji/pt. 

Thehe  were  so  many  ligatures  to  be 
applied  that  the  operation  was  very  con- 
siderably delayed  in  consequence ;  but 
tbe  resoiution  wbieh  I  formed  of  ijetting 
rid  of  the  mass,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  excessive  delay,  was  suggested 
by  what  I  observed  in  the  course  of  the 
proceedings ;  namely,  that  the  vessels 
diminished  in  bulk  as  they  were  traced 
nearer  to  the  trunk  ;  and  I  recollected 
besides,  that  the  scrotum  received  but  a 
few  arterial  branches  from  the  puden- 
dals. The  result  perfectly  justilied  my 
preconceptions  ;  for  no  sooner  was  the 
tiimor  taken  away  than  the  hsemorrhage 
almost  totally  ceased  :  I  had  but  four 
ligatures  more  to  put  on.  This  remark, 
which  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met 
with  in  any  author  who  has  treated  the 
subject,  will,  I  flatter  myself,  be  pro- 
perly appreciated.  Of  the  twenty-two 
minutes  spent  in  the  operation  the  time 
employed  in  tying  the  vessels  occupied 
a  large  portion  :  I  am  sure  I  could  have 
dispatched  the  business  in  a  very  few 
minutes,  if  I  had  formed  my  resolution 
earlier.  Yet,  methinks,  the  time  cannot 
be  complained  of,  if  it  be  recollected 
that  Imbert  Delonnes  spent  two  hours 
in  removing  a  similar  tumor  from 
Charles  de  la  Croix. 

I  had  no  hope  of  preserving  the  testi- 
cles, when  once  I  found  the  excessive 
length  and  morbid  condition  of  the 
cords  ;  nor  did  I  think  it  necessary  to 
search  out  the  spermatic  artery,  involved 
as  it  was  in  unsound  tissues  ; — the  more 
so,  as  it  would  have  so  materially  pro- 
longed the  operation  :  but  this  was  what 
afterwards  retarded  the  cure.  The  liga- 
tures with  which  the  spermatic  cords 
were  tied  were  carelessly  cut  too  near 
their  knots,  whence  it  happened  that 
they  got  out  of  sight  -.  eventually,  the 
knots  were  found  buried  in  the  thickness 
of  the  cords  ;  nor  had  any  division  taken 
place. 

I  am  not  aware  that  a  tumor  of  the 
same  voluuie  has  ever   been   removed. 


The  one  which  Raymondon  extirpateil 
weighed  but  twenty-nine  pound.'^,  and 
the  patient  died  in  six  hours  after  tiie 
operation.  The  tumor  of  Ciiarles  dc 
la  Croix  weighed  but  thirty  pounds  ; 
and  that  of  the  cook  of  the  convent  at 
Cairo,  which  iM.Larrey  removed, weiglied 
only  six  pounds.  The  largest  tumor 
ever  removed  hiiherto,  was,  I  believe, 
that  which  M.  Delpech  extirpated,  ancl 
without  loss  of  life  to  the  patient  ; — it 
was  thirty-six  pounds  in  weight.* 

A  few  general  remarks  on  the  nature 
of  the  disease  may  now  be  added. 

Under  the  name  of  sarcoccle  we  have 
long  had,  in  books,  accounts  of  scrotal 
tumors  analogous  to  the  one  men- 
tioned above.  But  the  older  writers 
confounded  the  complaint  with  affec- 
tions of  the  testicles,  either  from  want  of 
sufficient  accuracy  of  observation,  and 
from  want  of  opportunity  of  witnessing 
any  considerable  number  of  cases  of  the 
sort.  Practitioners,  however,  of  more 
tact,  and  who  have  studied  tbe  disease 
in  countries  where  it  is  endemic,  have 
put  the  matter,  for  the  future,  beyond 
the  reach  of  confusion.  I  need  only 
allude  to  the  curious  cases  reported  by 
MM.  Larrey,  Titley,Roux,  &c. 

Andrnma,  or  the  Barbadoes  disease, 
and  elephantiasis,  are  other  names  by 
which  the  complaint  has  been  desig- 
nated. The  last  is  the  title  which 
seems  to  me  most  appropriate. 

The  complaint  is  evidently  endemic  in 
Egypt,  and  much  more  frecjuently  met 
with  in  the  Lower  than  in  the  Middle 
or  Upper  division  of  the  country.  In 
Upper  Egypt  it  is  extremely  rare.  Of 
this  fact  I  bare  had  an  opportunity  of 
being  convinced  during  a  lour  which  I 
made  through  Alexandria,  Rosetta,  Da- 
mietta,  Mansoura,  &c.  At  Rosetta 
alone  I  saw  four  persons  labouring  un- 
der the  disease,  one  of  them  a  Sheik, 
whose  tumor  could  not  weigh  less 
than  60  lbs.  :  it  was  21  inches  long,  and 
31  in  circumference.  It  was  supposed, 
too,  that  there  were  then  at  Rosetta  not 
less  than  three  hundred  individuals 
afflicted  with  elephantiasis  of  the  limbs  : 
at  Damietta,  also,  it  was  said  there 
were  as  many  ;  but,  what  is  rather  re- 


•  The  tumor  removed  from  Hoo  Loo  in  April 
last,  at  Guy's  Hospital,  weighed  56  pounds  8 
ounces.  (See  Med.  Gaz.  present  vo).  p.  95.)  In 
the  case  of  which  Mr.  G.  Bennett  gives  an  ac- 
count, at  p.  102,  the  tumor  weighed  probably  not 
less  than  96  lbs.  avoirdupois;  but  its  removal  in 
this  case  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  be  at- 
tempted. 
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niaikuble,  not  so  many  at  Cairo,  tlioiigh 
the  population  is  here  so  incomparal)ly 
greater.  I  have  met  with  an  Uleina, 
and  an  Armenian,  I  may  arid,  of  whose 
tumors  I  had  drawinus  taiven. 

Autliors  are  divided  as  to  the  causes 
of  the  disease.  fSome  attribute  it  to 
peccant  humours,  or  peculiarity  of  con- 
stitution. If  this  were  the  true  cause, 
it  ought  to  be  more  general ;  though,  as 
far  as  I  could  observe,  those  afflicted 
with  it  were  perfectly  well  in  every  other 
respect,  the  disease  being  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  scrotum.  Those  wlio  think 
it  identical  with  elephantiasis  seem  to 
have  better  reason  for  their  opinion  ; 
for  the  tumors  present  the  same  cha- 
racter, and  many  patients  who  have  the 
one  have  the  other ;  though  this  is  by 
no  means  very  fretjuently  tiie  case. 

I  know  not  how  far  venereal  may  be 
eflScient  in  giving  origin  to  this  malady, 
but  it  can  scarcely  be  the  sole  exciting 
cause,  as  we  see  in  Europe,  where  sy- 
philis so  much  prevails.  In  my  opi- 
nion, the  principal  circumstances  which 
operate  in  its  production  are  these  :  na- 
turally large  scrota,  with  an  inordinate 
activity  of  the  exhalant  system,  predis- 
posing the  parts  to  enlargement,  espe- 
cially in  warm  climates.  However,  we 
must  not  be  too  positive  as  to  the  effects 
of  high  temperature ;  for  it  happens 
that  we  do  not  find  the  disease  in  coun- 
tries where  the  heat  is  far  more  consi- 
derable, as  in  Higgaz,  Cordofan,  Sen- 
nar,  and  other  regions  of  the  interior  of 
Africa.  Probably  there  must  be  also 
taken  into  account  the  cold,  damp,  and 
many  other  circumstances  which  escape 
our  cognizance.  Some  of  these  may  be 
the  following  : — 

1.  Residence  in  damp  places,  as  is 
generally  the  case  all  through  Lower 
Egypt. 

2.  The  smart  gales  which  blow  con- 
stantly along  the  coast. 

3.  Deficient  and  improper  nutriment. 

4.  The  loose  lower  garments,  which 
allow  the  scrotum  to  hang  and  be  ex- 
posed to  rubbing. 

5.  Abuse  of  the  custom  of  cold  ablu- 
tion, daily  aj) plied  to  the  genitals,  ac- 
cording to  the  IMoslcm  institutions. 

However  tiiis  be,  the  disease  usually 
begins  with  an  enlargement  of  the  parts, 
attended  l»y  feverishness,  vomitings, 
and  headaches  :  these  subside,  but  the 
enlargement  remains, — not  painful  nor 
over  hot,  but  in  a  decidedly  chronic 
form  :  and  it  will  often  remain  stationary 


for  a  long  time.  This  I  have  often  wit- 
nessed. But  when  the  enlargement  pro- 
gresses, it  is  by  intervals  more  or  less 
approacliing  to  the  acute  state  ;  and  at 
every  interval  the  volume  is  found  to  be 
augmented,  until,  perhaps,  it  attains 
the  bulk  we  have  found  it  in  Agi-Assan. 
Such  a  tumor  as  his,  it  is  true,  has 
seldom  been  seen  by  oI>servers  :  I  have 
myself  seen  many  in  Egypt,  but  none  of 
them  ever  equalled  it. 

It  was  my  lot  to  see  many  women, 
also,  who  laboured  under  elephantiasis 
of  the  external  labia  :  among  the  re:;t, 
one  who  had  a  pair  of  tumors  of  about 
26  lbs.  each;  and  M.  Larrey,  it  is  well 
known,  witnessed  the  same  thing. 

With  regard  to  treatment,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  every  internal  remedy  hi- 
therto proposed  by  autliors, — antimo- 
nials,  mercurials,  sudorifics,  &c. — if 
they  have  not  proved  dangerous,  have  at 
least  been  found  good  for  nothing; 
whilst  caustics  and  the  seton  have  most 
frequently  hurried  on  the  disorder,  with 
the  disorganization  of  the  tissues.  But 
to  dietetic  and  antiphlogistic  treatment 
there  can  be  no  objection;  nor  to  local 
applications,  such  as  emollients  and 
leeches.  1  have  even  currd  enlarge- 
ments by  this  practice,  when  1  took 
them  at  an  early  stage.  Nay,  I  cured  a 
personage  of  distinction,  who  had  a  tu- 
mor the  size  of  a  child's  head,  and  that 
by  leeches  alone.  A  surgeon  who  had 
the  case  in  liand  before  it  fell  to  me, 
had  tried  astringent  and  irritating  appli- 
cations in  vain. 

The  operation  is  the  only  resource 
when  the  disease  proves  obstinate,  and 
is  become  tormenting  by  its  weight,  vo- 
lume, and  increasing  bulk  :  and  the  ear- 
lier it  is  done  the  better,  while  the  inte- 
guments are  sound,  and  fit  to  serve  as 
an  envelope  for  the  penis  and  testicles. 
The  vessels,  too,  are  not  then  so  much 
dilated,  nor  the  cords  nor  testicles  dis- 
ordered, or  unworthy  of  preservation: 
in  short,  the  patient  is  then,  in  every  re- 
spect, in  the  most  favourable  condi- 
tion. 

1  need  scarcely  add,  that  I  consider 
tlie  mode  of  operating  which  1  employed 
as  the  best  that  could  be  adopted  under 
the  circumstances. 

In  giving  these  remarks  to  the  public 
I  trust  that  my  object  will  be  under- 
stood. It  is  simply  and  briefly  this:  — 
thccase  strikes  measbeiMgacnriousone; 
its  history  tends  to  confirm  certain  views 
entertained  by  my  predecessors  ;  and  i 
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flatter  inyst'lf,  on  the  whole,  tliat  it  will 
coiitrihiile,  iji  no  small  de^iree,  totiirow 
liifht  upoatlie  oltseure  disorder  in  (jties- 
tioii. — O'az  lie  dis  Hup  it  an. v. 


MEATII   HOSPITAL   AND    COUNTY 
OF  DUBLIN  INFIRMARY. 

Case  treated  bii  Mr.  Bernard,  under  the  SKper- 

intendence  of  the  Clinical  Phifsicians. 

Pleuro-pneumonia  of  the  injerior  part  of  the 

right  LiDig — Hi/datids  in  the  Lung  (?) 

JoHX  FiTZPATRicK.  a>l.31,  a  hibourer,  ndmit- 
ted  inio  the  hospital  February  2'2,  I80I,  for 
the  hist  seven  years  has  been  subject  to 
cough  in  tlie  winter,  more  or  less  severe,  at- 
tended with  copious  expectoration,  but 
never  remembers  having  had  any  heDinopty- 
sis.  He  states,  however,  that  about  six 
years  ago,  at  which  period  he  was  serving  in 
the  army,  he  received  a  severe  contusion 
under  (he  right  mamma  from  a  spent  ball, 
but  it  did  not  occasion  any  fracture  of  the 
ribs.  In  consequence  of  this  he  expectorated 
large  quantities  of  blood  during  eight  or 
nine  days,  but  soon  recovered,  and  enjoyed 
his  former  health.  In  August  last  he  had  a 
severe  attack  of  fever,  with  cough,  and  great 
oppression  of  the  chest;  in  a  month  he  was 
perfectly  well  again  ;  in  December,  how- 
ever, a  severe  bowel  complaint  supervened 
for  some  days,  and  the  cough  returned. 
Both  these  were  cured  without  any  particu- 
lar treatment,  and  his  health  continued  good 
until  the  last  six  weeks,  when  he  had  a  re- 
turn of  the  cough  and  dyspnrea.  To  these 
have  been  added  within  the  last  eight  days 
a  violent  pain,  shooting  through  the  right 
side  of  the  thorax,  from  the  shoulder  down- 
wards ;  the  hurried  breathing  has  increased, 
and  symptoms  of  hectic  have  come  on.  He 
has  been  exposed  to  great  poverty,  is  ema- 
ciated and  weak,  and  complains  of  much 
lightness  of  the  head  while  in  the  erect  pos- 
ture ;  his  countenance  is  pale  and  distressed, 
surface  chilly  ;  some  tenderness  in  the  epi- 
gastrium ;  tongue  furred,  but  not  red  at  the 
tip;  some  thirst,  bowels  natural ;  pulse  76, 
feeble.  Pressure  on  the  intercostal  spaces 
of  both  sides  causes  pain,  more  severe  in 
the  anterosuperior,  and  postero-inferior 
portions  of  the  right  side.  Percussion  yields 
a  somewhat  dull  sound  under  the  right  cla- 
vicle, but  dulnessis  well  m.iiked  in  the  late- 
ral and  inferior  dorsal  regions  of  the  right 
side,  from  about  the  fifth  rib  downwards. 
Respiration  feeble  over  the  whole  right  lung, 
and  particularly  in  the  situation  correspond- 
iug  to  the  dulness,  where  there  is  also  some 
distant  crepitating  rale  audible.  In  the  su- 
perior part  of  the  lung  the  sonorous,  with 
some  mucous  rales,  are  audible.  In  the 
ieft  lung,  also,  there  exists  tlie  sonorous  rale, 


but  less  intense.  The  cough  cotnoii  on  by 
fits.  Expectoration  copioiis,  consisting  of 
glairy,  tenacious  mucus,  yellowish,  and 
striated  with  some  streaks  of  blood  ;  mixed 
with  this,  also,  there  are  some  s]iata,  of  ;\ 
thick  puriform  character;  respirations  hur- 
ried, iO  ;  decubitus  on  the  right  side. 

Fiat  Venesectio  ad  Jx.  applicetur  hirud. 

XX.  parti  infetiori  lateris  dextri. 
R    Calomelanos.    Pulveris  Ipecac.  Conip. 

aa.  gr.  iij.   fiat  pulvis  tertiis   horis   su- 

mend. 

After  the  tleeding  the  pulse  became 
fuller,  and  rose  to  86  ;  some  warmth,  also, 
began  to  be  diffused  over  the  body  ;  blood 
ni'ither  buffed  nor  cupped. 

Hod. — Had  some  raving  during  the  night  ; 
complains  of  a  buruing  pain  through  the 
right  side  of  the  chest ;  considerable  tender- 
ness of  the  epigastrium  ;  some  mercurial 
fictor  of  breath  ;  pulse  96  ;  respiration  48, 
but  the  lungs  seem  mote  expansive ;  the 
murmur  scarcely  audible  about  the  tenth  rib, 
but  no  bronchophony  ;  above  this  the  crepi- 
tus is  more  distinct,  and  apparently  nearer 
the  surface. 

Omittantur  pulveres.     Habt.  jMist.  Pect. 

et  Ext.  Hyoscyam.  gr.  x.  hora  somni. 
Applicetur  Vesical,  lateri  dolenti. 

'24th. — No  raving  last  night,  but  he  got 
no  sleep ;  violent  purging,  with  tenesmus 
and  pain,  came  on ;  respiration  freer ;  the 
bronchitis  has  diminished,  but  the  crepitus 
is  still  persistent ;  warmth  of  surface  more 
uniform  ;  pulse  120. 

Rep.  Mist.  Pect.  et  Pil.  Hyoscyami  Habt. 
Enema  Anodynum  statim. 

25th. — Bowels  relieved  by  the  injection  ; 
pain  in  right  side  the  same,  with  general 
soreness  throughout  the  chest ;  breathing 
very  short ;  countenance  distressed ;  pulse 
120,  small ;  no  sleep. 

Rppt.  Mist,  et  Pil, 

27'th. — Pain  somewhat  lessened  ;  cough 
also  much  diminished  ;  respirations  very 
sliort  and  frequent,  (58);  pulse  less  fre- 
quent, 96  ;  no  return  of  bowel  complaint, 
but  some  tenderness  of  epigastrium;  he  was 
yesterday  ordered  the 

Ext.  Opii  Aquosi,  gr.  semis,  ter  in  die. 

Percussion  gives  a  duller  sound  on  the 
right  than  the  left  clavicle  ;  very  great  dul- 
ness in  the  right  inferior  lateral  region  from 
the  sixth  rib  downwards,  in  wliich  situation 
also  respiration  is  jjarticularly  feeble,  almost 
inaudible  in  the  lower  part ;  indeed,  it  is 
feeble  throughout  the  wliole  lung  ;  there  is  no 
bronchial  respiration,  nor  is  there  at  present 
remaining  any  distinct  crepitus  ;  anteriorly 
there  is  some  large  infrequent  mucous  rule 
under  the    right  clavicle ;    just  below  the- 
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mamma,  also,  on  the  same  side',  the  respi- 
ration is  tolerably  loud  in  the  recumbent  pos- 
•  ture,  but  becomes  feeble  on  sitting  up  ;  hip- 
pocratic  succussion  gives  no  evidence  of 
fluid. 

Rep.  Ext.  Opii  Aquosi,  gr.  ss.  tertiis 
horis. 

March  2d. — Expression  of  countenance  is 
that  of  distress  and  anxiety ;  decubitus  on 
right  side  ;  knitting  of  the  eye-brows  ;  gets 
no  sleep ;  complains  of  general  soreness, 
and  the  pain  in  his  side  is  very  little 
altered  ;  pulse  76,  feeble  ;  respirations,  40  ; 
over  the  superior  part  of  right  lung  the  mur- 
mur is  decidedly  louder,  and  the  expansion 
greater,  mixed  with  some  sonoro-mucous 
r.ile  ;  it  is  also  rather  more  p.udible  in  the 
inferior  part  of  the  lung  anteriorly,  but  late- 
rally and  posteriorly,  on  the  same  level,  it  is 
very  feeble  ;  the  cough  is  very  much  dimi- 
nished ;  expectoration  abundant  and  vari- 
ous, possessing  a  muco-puriform  character, 
sometimes  tinged  with  blood,  and  sometimes 
marked  with  spots  of  pure  blood. 

Omittatur  Opium  et  Habt.  Haust.  Efferv. 
Salin.  tertiis  horis. 

5th. — Countenance  less  distressed  ;  breath- 
ing not  so  hurried  ;  pulse  more  tranquil,  but 
feeble,  70;  some  tenderness  of  the  epigas- 
tnum,  and  pain  on  passing  his  stools. 

Omit.  Haustus  Efferv.  Appl.  Hirud.  vi. 
Epigastric.  Habt.  Mist.  Oleos.  cum 
Tinct.  Opii.  et  Mist.  Feet. 

8th.  —  Tenderness  on  pressure  nearly 
gone  ;  the  oil  and  opium  mixture  regulates 
liis  bowels  without  pain  ;  pain  in  the  sub- 
mammary region  unabated ;  respiration 
much  more  free  throughout  the  entire  lung  ; 
the  dullness  is  not  so  extensive,  nor  so  well 
marked  in  the  situation  where  it  previously 
existed  ;  no  apparent  difference  on  percus- 
sion under  the  clavicles,  but  respiration 
under  the  right  is  less  loud  than  in  the  third 
and  fourth  intercostal  spaces  of  the  same 
side  ;  gets  very  little  sleep. 

Cont.  Mist.  Olci  et  Opii  et  Mist.  Pec.  et. 
Habt.  Ext.  Hyoscyami,  gr.  vi.  omni 
nocte. 

10th. — Pain  in  chest  persistent;  hectic 
symptoms  well  marked — viz,  rigors,  followed 
by  burning  heat  and  perspiration ;  pulse 
feeble,  96;  respiration  hurried;  distressed 
for  want  of  sleep. 

Rep.  Mist.  Oleos.  et  Mist.  Pect.  Habt. 
Gutt.  J\ig.  xii.  h.  s. 

12th. — Yesterday  evening  he  again  raved, 
and  complained  of  the  most  intense  pain  in 
the  right  side  of  chest ;  his  pulse  became 
feeble,  and  he  a])peared  to  be  sinking  ;  he 
was  ordeied  wine,  Jvi.  an  ounce  every  se- 
cond hour,  and  the  following  mixture  :  — 


R  Mist.  Camph.  |vj. 

Garb.  Ammon.    3sa.     sumat   cochlear, 
arapl.  quaque  hora. 
A  blister  between  the  shoulders. 
This  morning   he  seems  better,  quite   ra- 
tional ;  pulse  72  ;  the  pain  has  diminished  ; 
bowels    not   open  for  three  days  ;    tongue 
furred  and  dry. 

Habt-  Enema  laxans. 

Rep.  Mist,  et  Vinum  ut  heri. 

l6th. — To-day  the  pain  in  his  chest  seems 
worse ;  some  tenderness  of  the  abdomen ; 
he  is  very  weak  and  restless  ;  no  sleep. 

Omit  Mist.  Camph.     Gont.  Vinum. 
R  Gum  Arab,  ^ss, 

Aqune.  Ibij. 

Syrupi,  3J.  fiat  potus  in  die  sumend. 
Infricetur  Ung.  Tart.  Ant.    dil,  pectori  et 

Habt.  hora  somni  gtt.  nig.  x. 

18th. — The  opiate  had  noeflFect  in  making 
him  sleep  ;  this  morning  he  passed  a  small 
quantity  of  pure  blood  by  stool,  but  without 
pain ;  still  great  uneasiness  in  his  chest ; 
both  yesierday  and  to-day  there  have  been 
discovered  among  his  sputa  considerable 
portions  of  a  thin  transparent  membrane,  of 
a  distinctly  fibrous  appearance,  which  are 
found  to  be  quite  tough  and  strong  ;  the  ex- 
pectoration is  otherwise  of  a  puriform 
character,  streaked  with  blood,  and  mixed 
with  a  brownish  sanguinolent  mucus.  On 
examination  of  the  fauces,  the  pharynx  is 
found  to  be  denuded  and  red,  but  with- 
out defined  ulcerated  edges.  He  complains 
of  little  uneasiness  on  deglutition  ;  cough  is 
now  slight ;  respiration  less  hurried;  pulse 
feeble. 

Applicetur  Vesicat.  parti  thoracis  dolenti. 

Habt.   Mist.   Olei  et   Opii,  et   Enema 

Anodynum. 

Rep.  potus  et  Haust.  Anod.  Cont.  Vinum. 

21st. — No    more  false    membranes  have 

been  expectorated  since   the  I8th ;  passed  a 

little  blood  by  stool ;  sleeps  somewhat  better. 

Omit  Mist.  Olei. 
Habt.  Pil.  Rhei.  Comp.  gr.  iij. 
Ext.  Hyoscyami,  gr.  ij.  bis  in  die. 
Rept.  potus  et.  Haust.  Anod. 

24th. — A  small  blister  has  been  applied 
just  above  the  mamma,  and  sprinkled  with 
morphia  ;  the  pain  seems  much  relieved  by 
it ;  the  pill  last  ordered  regulates  his  bowels 
easily,  without  any  pain. 

Pergat. 

30th. — Has  been  put  on  full  diet  for  some 
days,  with  ^vj.  wine  daily;  the  pill  of  rhu- 
barb and  hyoscyamus  has  been  continued, 
together  with  the  potus  mucilaginosus  ;  the 
anodyne  also  has  been  repeated  at  night. 
Under  this  treatment  a  most  marked  improve- 
ment has  taken  place  ;  the  pain  in  the  chest 
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is    greatly    relieved ;  he  sleeps   better ;  the  ablcJ  to    leave    the    hospital    in    less  than 

bowels  are  natural,  without  pain  ;  and  he  is  three  weeks  from  that  period.      It  is  curious, 

now  able  to  sit  up  for  a  short  time.  too,  that  an    ampiidinent  took  place  in  all 

lien    Omnia.  ^''^  symptoms  at  one  ami  the    siinie  time  ; 

''       .        '  .  ,  even  thost' of  gustro  entente,  which  had  long 

April   .Sth.-lhe  patient  so  far  improved  been  severe,  began  to  diminish  in  intensity 

that  all  medicines   have  been  discontmued  ^^  ^j^^  ^.^^^    ,i„jp  j,,^^  ^^^  abatement 

for  the  last  two  days;     he   slept  well  last  took  place  in  the  severity  of  those  referrible 

night  without  the  anodyne;  pain  in  the  chest  ^^  ^j^^  j.,^^,^,^     j^   ^^^^y  poj^t  of  view,  tho 

quite  gone  ;  bowels  regular  ;  he  is  now  able  rapidity  of  the  patient's  recovery  when  once 


to  walk  about  the  ward  with  ease  ;  some 
cough  still  remains,  with  expectoration,  but 
the  latter  is  much  less  abundant  and  san- 
guinolent  than  it  was ;  the  dulness  on  the 
aflected  side  has  disappeared,  or  nearly  so  ; 
respiration  very  feeble,  as  it  is  throughout 
both  lungs  ;  some  mucous  rale  audible. 

Ordered  to  be  discharged. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cir- 
cumstances attending  this  case  was  the  ex- 
pectoration of  what  appeared  to  be  portions 
of  false  membrane,  transparent,  but  firm  and 
strong,  and  presenting  a  distinct  fibrous  ap- 
pearance. The  patient's  sputa  for  some 
time  had  been  puriform  and  sanguinolent, 
without  the  existence  of  any  evidence  of  a 
tuberculous  abscess  having  formed.  His 
pharynx  certainly  was  found  excoriated,  but 
the  transparency,  toughness,  and  fibrous 
character  of  the  membrane  would  not  admit 
the  supposition  that  it  came  from  such  a 
source,  though  it  may  be  possible  for  the 
pharynx  and  oesophagus  in  some  instances 


improvement  had   commenced,  must  strike 
us  as  very  remarkable. 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  use  of  morphia, 
sprinkled  on  the  blistered  surface,  seemed  to 
afford  much  more  relief  to  the  pain  than  all 
the  other  anodynes  employed,  tliough  fre- 
quently repeated. 


GUVS  HOSPITAL. 

Strangulated  Inguinal  Hernia — Operation. 
Geouge  Winfield,  astat.  27,  was  admitted 
into  Guy's  Hospital,  under  Mr.  Key,  on  the 
lull  of  last  August,  at  half-past  eight  p.m., 
for  a  large  strangulated  scrotal  hernia  of  the 
right  side.  The  man  stated,  that  while  lift- 
ing a  heavy  weight,  about  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  the  rupture  came  down,  when 
feeling  great  pain,  he  applied  in  the  course 
of  the  day  to  Mr.  Calloway,  who  not  being 
able  to  reduce  it  by  the  taxis,  sent  him  to 
the  hospital.     The  hernia  had  e-xisted  seven 


to  secrete  a  species  of  cuticle.  But  may  we  years,  and  had  once  before  been  strang-i- 
not  reasonably  suppose  it  to  be  the  debris  of  '^'^d,  on  which  occasion  he  applied  a  poul- 
hydatids  of  the  lung  ?   The  anomalous  symp-     tice  and  went  to  bed.     In  the  course  of  the 


toms  which  occurred  throughout  the  progress 
of  the  case  correspond  precisely  with  those 
given  of  cases  of  hydatids  which  were  met 
with  by  Laennec  and  Andral.  It  is  right  to 
observe  that  the  patient  only  expectorated 
this  kind  of  membrane  during  two  days,  and 
then  not  in  any  large  quantity.  He  had  re- 
ceived a  blow  from  a  spent  ball  some  years 
previously,  after  which  he  expectorated 
blood  for  ten  days.  INIay  it  not  be  possible 
that  a  slow  process  of  irritation  was  set  up 
in  consequence,  and  thus  in  course  of  time 
gave  origin  to  these  hydatids  'i 

In  a  case  mentioned  by  Laennec,  the  coats 
of  the  hydatids  were  found  to  be  thin,  yet 
fibrous;  the  patient  had  long  been  subject  to 
cough,  dyspnoea,  spitting  of  blood,  faiutings, 
&c. ;  and  in  those  mentioned  by  Andral,  in 
one  of  which  recovery  took  place  after  the 
expectoration  of  hydatids,  there  were  cough, 
hurried  respiration,  emaciation,  and  intense 
local  pain.  All  these  symptoms  were  well 
marked  in  the  present  case  ;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  notice,  that  all  his  symptoms,  which  were 
so  violent  a  day  or  two  before  these  mem- 
branes were  expectorated  as  to  have  preclud- 
ed all  prospect  of  ultimate  recovery,  began 
to  subside  almost  immediately  after  the  oc- 
currence of  the  peculiar  sputa,  and  the  im- 
provement was  progressive  under  the  use  of 
stimulants  and  anodynes,  until  be  was  en- 


night  the  gut  went  up.  He  has  usually  worn 
a  truss,  until  within  the  last  three  days, 
when  he  left  it  off. 

The  hernia  was,  at  the  time  of  admission, 
very  tense  ;  there  was  great  pain  upon  pres- 
sure ;  had  been  sick  and  had  hiccough  seve- 
ral times  during  the  day  ;  had  taken  castor 
oil  without  the  bow-els  being  opened;  pulse 
80,  and  full  ;  tongue  moist.  The  warm 
bath,  and  bleeding  from  the  arm  to  between 
60  and  70  ounces,  and  taxis,  being  tried 
without  producing  fainting,  or  any  impres- 
sion upon  the  hernia,  the  operation  was  im- 
mediately performed  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  sac  contained  about  five  inches  of  ilium, 
covered  by  healthy  omentum,  part  of  which 
adhered  to  the  neck  of  the  sac,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  dark  coloured  serous  fluid.  The 
intestine  was  much  injected,  and  of  a  dark 
colour,  so  much  so,  that  coi^siderable  doubts 
were  entertained  whether  it  would  be  able  to 
recover  itself.  That  part  of  the  omentum 
not  adhering  to  the  sac  was  returned  into 
the  abdomen,  but  the  adhesions  were  not  de- 
stroyed. There  were  two  strictures  ;  the  one 
at  the  internal  ring  being  very  tight,  and  the 
other  at  the  external  ring  not  so  small.  After 
the  operation  he  was  much  exhausted,  and 
pulse  scarcely  perceptible. 

R  Hydrargyri  Submuriatis,  gr.  ij. ;  Opii, 
gr.  ij.  statim  sumendus. 
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Twelve  P.M.  — Says  he  feels  more  comfort- 
able ;  pulse  114  ;  thirsty  ;  skin  hot  and  dry. 
Abdomen   to   be  fomented,   and    to   take 
Magnesiae  Sulphatis,  5ij.  ex  Aquse  Men- 
tha,  5iss.   tenia  quaque    bora ;    domi 
alvus  solutus  fuerit. 
12th,    cine  a.m. — Has  had  some   sleep; 
pulse  106,  full,  and  bounding,  not  very  com- 
pressible ;  tongue  clean  ;  skin  natural  ;  ab- 
domen rather  distended  ;   a  little  tenderness 
on    pressure,    especially  towards    the   right 
iliac  region  ;  bowels  not  opened. 

Euema  Olei  Ricini  statira  injiciend. 
One  P.M. —  Tenderness  of  abdomen  ex- 
tending over  to  the  leftside  ;  complains  much 
of  spasmodic  pains,  resembling  colic  a  good 
deal.  Enema  returned  with  very  little  fajcal 
matter. 

Hirudines  xx.   abdom.  et  R  Mag.  Sulph. 

3iij. ;    Magnes.    Carbon.    3ss.   ex  Aq. 

Rienth.  statim  sumend. 

Ten    P.M. —  Bowels    not   opened  ;    euema 

lias  been  repeated,  and  returned  with  an  in- 

gestinal  smell,  but  very  little  faecal  matter  ; 

pulse  full  and  frequent ;  pain  of  abdomen 

continues. 

Venffisectio  ad  3xiv.  ;  rept,  Haustus  Pur- 
gans,  5ta.  hora  ;  domi  alvus  respond,  et 
contin.  fotus. 

13th,  eight  a.m. — No  sleep  in  consequence 
of  the  griping  pains  ;  bowels  not  being  re- 
lieved at  four  o'clock  this  morning,  he  had 
injected  into  the  rectum  eight  ounces  of  the 
house  medicine,  with  eight  ounces  of  warm 
water  ;  this  produced  four,  not  very  copious, 
evacuations,  since  which,  pain  and  disten- 
tion of  belly  have  been  much  lessened.  Pulse 
104,  rather  jerking,  but  without  much  power  ; 
tongue  clean  and  moist  ;  no  sickness  ;  head 
free  from  pain  ;  still  tenderness  on  pressure 
over  the  right  iliac  region  ;  blood  drawn  last 
night  buffed  and  cupped. 

Rept,  Vensesectio  ad  3X.  et  Hirudines  sij. 
abdomini,  et  postea  fotus. 

R  Hydr.  Submuriat.  et  Opii,  aa,  gr,  j.  sta- 
tim sumend, 

p.M, — Blood  cupped  and  buffed;  bowels 
opened  rather  more  freely  ;  skin  moist ; 
pulse  100,  a  little  fuller ;  pain  and  tender- 
ness still  remain  over  the  right  internal  ring  ; 
six  more  leeches  have  been  applied.  He 
has  only  taken  one  dose  of  the  magnesia  and 
salts  to-day,  in  consequence  of  it  making 
him  sick. 

I4th,  A,M. — Slept  well ;  bowels  been  re- 
lieved, scantily,  twice;  griping  and  disten- 
tion of  belly  continue,  but  tenderness  on 
pressure  is  confined  to  the  riyht  iliac  region  ; 
has  a  little  nausea  ;  tongue  furred  and  moist ; 
pulse  98,  hard.  I'laister  removed  from  the 
wound  ;  it  is  looking  well,  and  in  part  unit- 
ed ;  a  poultice  to  be  applied  ;  scrotum 
suelled  and  iiiflamcd. 


R  Calomel,  gr, j.;  Opii,  gr,  j.  statim  su- 
mend, ;  et  post  horas  quatuor  repet, 
Haustus  Magnes.  Sulph.  c.  Magnes. 
Carbon. 

P.M. — Bowels  not  being  opened,  another 
enema  of  senna  and  salts  (the  house  medi- 
cine, has  been  administered,  which  has  re- 
lieved the  bowels  more  freely ;  tenderness 
diminished  ;  countenance  better  ;  pulse  38, 
jerking;  skin  cool. 

Be  Calomel,  gr.  ij.  ;  Opii,  gr.  j.  hora  somni 
sumend.  ;  et  eras  mane  Ol.  Ricini,  xi. 

15th. — Better  ;  slept  well  ;  tongue  moist;, 
bowels  have  been  frei'Iy  opened  :  distention 
and  pain  in  abdomen  subsiding  ;  pain  in  the 
right  internal  ring  lessened  ;  pulse  80, 

16th. — Slept  well  ;  countenance  good  ; 
tongue  moist ;  belly  less  tympanitic  ;  pulse 
78,  and  has  lost  its  jerking  character  ;  has 
lost  the  colicky  pains  ;  bowels  not  opened 
since  last  night. 

Repeat  Castor  Oil. 

18th. — Tongue  clean  ;  skin  cool  ;  pu'lse 
natural ;  belly  soft ;  bowels  open  ;  tender- 
ness gone  ;  appetite  improving. 

21st,  —  Continues  doing  well;  wound 
nearly  healed, 

30th, — Well  ;  wound  quite  healed.  There 
is  a  small  piece  of  omentum  remaining  at  the 
neck  of  the  sac,  most  probably  the  part  ad- 
hering at  the  time  of  the  operation, 

N. 
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Lecture  Introductory  to  a  Course  of  Cli- 
nical Surgery,  delivered  to  the  Students  of 
the  Glasgow  Medical  Infirmary,  By  iM,  S. 
Buchanan,  Al.D,  Member  of  the  Faculty  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Glasgow,  and  one 
of  the  Surgeons  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  &c. 

Illustrations  of  Surgical  Anatomy,  with 
Explanatory  References  ;  founded  on  the 
Work  of  IM.  Blandin.  ByJohnG,  M.  Burt, 
Surgeon  to  the  City  Dispensary,  Extraor- 
dinary Member  of  Iloyul  iMedical  Society, 
&c. 

NOTICE, 
We  cannot  comply  with  the  request  of 
"  A  Pupil,"  by  inserting  any  prosj)Cctu.=i 
in  the  body  of  our  journal :  we  believe  that 
all  the  lectures  delivered  in  London  havo 
been  advertised  on  our  wrappers. 


ERRATUI\L 
In  Dr.  Philip's  paper  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Medical  Gazette,  page  1,  last  line 
but  one  of  the  note,  for  "  the  results  qt  tho 
reflections,"  read  "the  results  and  the  re- 
fleciions." 

W.  Wilson,  I'liiUcr,  ^u,  S^•illl!cr-^i^r^.cl,  Loiulvii. 
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